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FACT IN HISTORICAL FICTION. 


ktotle said :— 
try is a more philosophical aud a higher 
an history: for poetry tends to express the 
u. history the particular. By the universal 
how a person of a certain type will on 
speak or act according to the law of pro- 
cor necessity : the particular is, for example, 
ktoiades did or suffered.” 
: & general statement may be well ap- 
' o the historical novel and the historical 
which may be called the connecting 
otween history and literature. The peculiar- 
historical fiction as opposed to other types 
ion is that here the imagination of the 
is restrained within certain limits. All 
sts work under certain restraints ; they 
to make their characters human, to 
them act according to the laws of hu- 
sense and reason. Further the realist, 
-inter of contemporary society, is ruled 
he manners and ideas of men about him ; 
ast make his men conform to those ways 
characteristics. But in the historical 
1 the author may impose additional 
ints on himself. [fhe introduces historic- 
haraecters into his work, he cannot 
alate them with the freedom that he 
‘xercise with creations of pure imagina- 
If he strives to bring out the atmos- 
of a past period without introducing 
purely historie figures, he is still under 
wv restraints. 
als is the explanation why in good his- 
T fiction, the historical Heures are seldom 


ht into: the centre of the canvas. The 
ig character is generally a creation of 


penn and the listorichl figures are 


placed in the background. Thus Claverhouse 
is not the hero of Old Mortality.« Grenville 
nor Raleigh that of Westeard Ho: it is not 
Richelieu in Three Musketeers nor Mazarin 
in Twenty Years After; it is not Hamilcar 
in Sallambo nor Louis Xl in Quentin Durward; 
it is not George Washington in the Tirgini- 
ans nor Cromwell in Moodstock; it is not 
Charles I in John Inglesant nor Anne in 
E homme qui rit. In each case, the awathor: 
has for his protagonist an imaginary figure, 
a Morton or an Amyas, a D'Artagnan or a 
Quentin, an Inglesant or a Gwynplaine. The 
historical figures are of interest only in so. far ° 
as they influence his fortunes; the reader is 
to be “interested primarily in him and only 
secondarily in others. 

We find the same thing in the best his- : 
torical or chronicle drama ‘Thus Falstaff is ` 
the real hero of the two parts of Henry IV 
and Faulconbridge of King John. The his- 
torical figure may, however, be made the 
central character if he is taken from the dim 
past of which we have only the vaguest re- 
cords. Thus a Lear or a Macbeth or a 
Cymbeline may have ruled in Britain at one 
time; but the full light of history has not 
been turned on them; with them the imagi- 
nation of the author is not hampered in the 
same way as with a Henry of Navarre or a 
Richelieu. They are merely names in the 
records of the past; and the author ise at 
liberty to make them act as he likes. 

Kut sometimes truth is stranger than tic- 
tion, and the adventures of a real hero may 
be move thrilling than those of the bravest 
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product of imagination. The life of a Ben- 
venuto Cellini or an Abraham Lincoln teemed 
with incidents that can be found only in the 
pages of romance; and the questjon arises if 
the novelist .can produce great works with 
such figures as his heroes. But surely the 
fact that a real hero’s adventures are inter- 
esting does not do away with the difficulty we 
have pointed out. The novelist has as little 
scope for the exercise of his imagination in 
this cas as with other historical figures 
with lives less romantic; and the interest of 
a record of Cellini’s adventures would be the 
interest of fact and not of a work of imagi- 
nation. The work may attract readers; but 
the author has little to glory in that. He 
has done what a biographer could have done 
and his work is not a product of his imagi: 
nation. f 

Lytton in Rienzi took a historical figure 
for his hero; Mr. Drinkwater in Abraham 
Lincoln and Oliwer Cromwell has tried the 
same experiment ; Mr. Buchan has brought 
in Lincoln as his main figure in the last 
story of “The Path of the King.” But the 
weight of fact makes itself evident in all such 
instances. The authormay supply new motives 
for actions; he may show us many feel- 
ings in the hearts of the characters, feelings 
which did not translate themselves into 
action. But his actions must be what the 
historian makes them out to be. The novelist 
cannot make Monmouth victorious at Sedge- 
moor nor Mary at Langside. The destiny of 
the historical character is fixed beforehand ; 
and what is worse, the reader of the historical 
novel knows that it is so fixed. So there is 
no uncertainty and no suspense; things move 
on to the catastrophe in a way over which 
the writer has no control. The fate of the 
imaginary figure, however, always hangs in 
the balance. The Pretender may be defeated 
at Culloden; but Waverley may still live on 
safely in his home. Queen Mary may have 
to fly to England; but Roland Graeme lives 
in his native land in peace and prosperity. 
The fate of Grenville or Raleigh cannot be 
altered; but an Amyas Leigh may die by 
his fireside. 

Thus so far as the action is concerned, 
the novelists hands are tied down when he 
deals with historical figures. He has little 
more of liberty in portraying the characters 
of historical personages. He may expatiate 
on the struggle in their minds before they fix 
on a resolution; he may attribute momentary 
impulses to them out of his own imagination ; 
but the general outline of their character has 


been fixed for years and the novelist cannoi 
alter that. 

The question has been raised if the novel 
ist may not take any liberties with fact, i 
he may not manipulate the order of historica 
events or make out a historical figure differen 
from what he is in the pages of history. Thi: 
brings in the question of verisimilitude ir 
fiction, which we cannot go into here. 

For the present we have to notice hov 
the historical novelist tries to escape th: 
clutches of the historian. He brings in figure 
from history; but he tries to take them a 
far as possible in undress; that is, he trie 
to avoid their public achievements as muc 
as possible. He takes a period in their live 
neglected by- the historian and sets bis imagi 
nation to work on it. Thus George Washing 
ton is introduced in the Virginians not a 
the general of the Republican army, but as : 
young officer of the volunteers, in love witl 
a country widow. Wolfe is not the famou: 
commander, but a rising colonel with a futuri 
before him. Bolingbroke in Esmond is re 
moved from state-affairs and Grenville ir 
Westward Ho from his naval exploits. They 
appear as private gentlemen and not as grea 
-historieal personages. One feels this mos 
while reading Brook Kerith. Upto the poin 
where the scriptural narrative of the life a 
Christ ends, Moore has to leave him in the 
background and concentrate on Joseph. Bu 
as soon as he is free of the Biblical account 
when he has brought Christ back t 
life in Joseph’s house, he makes hin 
his central figure and allows Joseph to sin} 
into the barkground; and soon kills Josep] 
off in an abrupt fashion. The book is defect 
ive in being made up of two stories, one 
ending where the other begins; but it show: 
very well how historical facts trouble a write 
of fiction. So again Scott in Ivanhoe takes uj 
a chapter in Richard’s life not dealt with b; 
historians; and the Black Knight is Richar 
only in name; he is not the Richard of hi: 
tory. Even here the novelist has to keep , 
the outlines of the historian’s conception 
the hero’s character ; but consistent with tH 
he can give him adventures that histc 
knows nothing about. 

In the novels which profess to bring o 
the corporate life of an age, the weight ¢ 
fact is a more serious hindrance. In suc: 
works the author values historical truth mor 
than a writer like Scott does. The latter feels 
that his main business is to tell a. story ane 
so long as there is no gross historical inaccu- 
racy, he can employ „his imagination as h. 
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ikes. But Reade in Cloister and Lytton in that this is the privilege of the novelist as 
vast Days have imposed a more serious task opposed to the dramatist. It is no doubt a 
themselves. There is no historical figure privilege byewhich the management of the. 
supply an historical character to the novels; story is made simpler. The author is helped 
ind their claim to be called historical is in in this that he has not to make his charac- 
this that they profess to give an accurate ters tell us all the story. But it is not a 
weflection of the age dealt with. In other privilege to be abused; and when the 
ords, the characters must behave as living . purposes of the story do not require it, the 
en and women of their times did; they author merely disturbs his reader by coming 
‘ould have experiences that a real person in forward in his own person. The gression 
air days would have. This implies, in may be charming in itself; the description 
‘any cases, a more diligent study of the may be perfectly enjoyable.* But the story 
‘nes than au ordinary history-book would suffers. 
ve us. The historical works which deal with This parade of knowledge in a_ historical 
stails of the every-day life of the past are novel is due to simplehuman vanity and it 
ret few in number; and the novelist has to can be avoided. Reade does it to a great 
turn to the original documents for an accurate extent, ‘and his information is mainly 
knowledge of the period he takes up. Here he imparted through his characters. Sometimes it 
gathers the dry bones which he proceeds to is Gerard telling his people all he had seen ; 
endow with life. : sometimes minor figures speak to Gerard of 
It may be held that such a laborious ac- new ways of life; sometimes fresh adven- 
quisition of knowledge is incompatible with a tures give him (and the reader ) personal 
free exercise of the imagination, an exercise knowledge of such ways. This. experience 
necessary for the production of an excellent is a living one, that is, it is acquired from a 
york of art. Surely there are several diffi- contact with living human beings and not 
ities in the way of the novelist who takes fromastudy of books ; and we seem to gather 
nuch of care about gathering his mate-- information in the same way as Gerard did, 
s. At every point of his story he is tempt- that is, from men and women who lived in 
to supply a commentary stating how that age and not from an author interpreting 
rand such an event was quite consistent documents for our benefit. 
h the state of affairs at the time. Long Still, can it be denied that the necessity 
scriptions of places, streets, churches and of representing a definite state of things, of 
1arket places are brought in. Thecharacters giving an accurate picture of a past society 
vf the story are kept waiting while we are the knowledge of which is gathered from dry 
old what their surroundings were. The records, that this necessity does hamper the 
‘ory refuses to progress; the reader’s inter- free exercise of the imagination ? The re- 
st languishes. Romola is a proper illustra- production of this dead society is something 
on of this. The authoress had taken care different from that of the world around us. 
o learn everything about the state of things The knowledge of the latter is with us all 
n Medicean Florence. Instead of using this through our lives ; and in a novel dealing 
nowledge merely to regulate the actions of with the present day such knowledge is the 
ter characters and to make them think and product more of one’s powers of observation 
, vat as proper in that atmosphere, she must and analysis than of imagination. The 
ing out the whole bulk of her knowledge student of the past who seeks to combine 
descriptions which have nothing to do the three faculties in an even fashion imposes 
th the story. It is very true that a direct a much more difficult task on himself. There 
scription is always less effective than a are authors who feel more at home in the 
sgestion through hints dropped for the reproduction of a past age than of the pre- 
nefit of the reader.* Through the remarks sent. They are perhaps temperamentally 
characters and their actions we may be more akin to the past, as William Morris 
ade to feel much of the atmosphere, ; but is said to have felt himself nearer the Middle 
rectly the author comes forward in his own Ages than the 19th century ; but more often, 
erson to tell us all about the surroundings, they feel at home in the representation of 
he charm vanishes. It may be contended the past because that gives them greater 
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W We may contrast Spenser's description of * I am thinking especially of, Thackeray’s 
be with Homer’s suggestion of Helens addresses to his “gentle reader’ which I cannot 
£e which is the more effective help enioying. 
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scope for the exertion of imagination. If, 
however, the attempt to bring out the past 
is on the same lines as the study of the 
present, if it is made* to depend as much 
on observation and analysis as on imagination, 
the author is surely faced with a difficult 
proposition. The danger of the imagination 
being cramped is great; and this all the 
more so if the author feels that the frame- 
work agnstructed from historical documents 
is a Steel frame that cannot be altered and 
he will have somehow to fit his characters 
into it. l 

Yet this is a discipline to which the 
author voluntarily submits himself, He who 
proposes to write in verse imposes certain 
restraints on himself of his own will. For 
some such restraint is beneficial rather 
than otherwise. It serves as a check on the 
exuberance of their imagination which would 
otherwise run riot. Thus Shelley’s Defence 
of Poetry would probably have been a much 
greater work with the restraint of verse 
imposed on it; Shelley could not do justice 
to himself in the lawless domain of prose 


when his imagination was properly roused. 


ITHE HEROIC STRUGGLE OF THE REPUBLICS OF THE CAUCASST 
AGAINST THE BOLSHEVISTS 


The limitation of fact is a similar restraint , 


on the imagination. Some novelists feel 
that they are better without it and their 


HIRST PERIOD 1917-1919. 


N spite of all assertions of the press tend- 
ing to convince us during these last 
months that Bolshevism was coming to its 


‘end, it seems that the endeavour of the allies 


far from having caused its ruin only rein- 
forced it. Such a system (Bolshevism) cannot 
be upset by measures from without. The 
endeavour of the allies would have had con- 
fined itself only to protect the small neigh- 
bouring States from the contagion of, or the 
invasions by, the Bolshevists, by means of 
far-sighted policy and 
to these men (of the neighbouring States) in 
a useful time so as to let them organise their 
national States on solid foundations. To 
oppose order to disorder was a ‘measure of 


oe io 


solid support given: 







works dealing with the past have to be calle 


“romances”, rather than historical nove 
They do not profess to picture a state. 
society that ever existed in this work 


it has its origin in the author's brain a. 
we have to take it as a Utopia or an H 
Dorado. Such writers generally refrain fror 
bringing any historical figures into the 
works and the creatures of dream-land 
as they like. l 
7 When however a man claims to writ 
historical ”: novel, he. may be held 
accept a challenge of being examined’ 
certain people called students of history. “i 
man in the street does not know ifi. 
characters are acting in the way that people 
of their age used to act. But the historian 
does, and he is shocked if he finds that 
Louis -XI has been wrongly painted or that 
the events of Elizabeth’s reign have boen. 
put down in a perverted order. Still the 
question remains, how far all writers of 
historical novels have submitted themselves, 


a 


irean 
. 













to this examination and how far we cani 
demand historical accuracy from all cr; 
novels. \ 


N. K. SIDHANT? 


prudence and nothing but the national § 
timent highly developed amongst these me 
This measure was able to resist the destruc 
ive anarchy of theorists and also some \j 
their doctrines. 1 

Moreover, the Bolshevists had coutiiy, 
a sufficiently subtle external politics. fy 
enabled them to maintain themselves in sH 
of all the efforts of Russian emigrants \ 
were anti-Bolshevists, and those of th 
friends from the West. 

Russia has always been and will proba’ 
be still the land, of wonder. But if we ti 
the trouble of studying facts as they are, ' 
are easily convinced that to conjure aw 
the danger of Bolshevism, it would necessm 
to find out . allies in Russia, at leas: 
among the people of ancient Russia, wi 
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l'ave claimed independence since the dethrone- 
prent of the Tsar. | 
Up to the present time, these small States 
-tve not been recognised as rightful either 
cy: the supreme council or by the ste of 
ations. Consequently the result is that they 
sre in a very difficult situation, so long as 
‘hey remain deprived of an international ex- 
\sence, they cannot organise legal and eco- 
„mic foundations of their external relations. 
„ê account of this fact, their financial and 
“ymmercial transactions have become im- 
Asible They can seldom procure for them- 
„ives provisions by means of exchange, and 
ey wholly lack articles which are indispensable. 
“ Their efforts to maintain an independent 
national life and their great sufferings in do- 
ing so are simply very meritorious. The 
people of these States gave proof of their vitality 
inspite of the severe conditions they had to 
pass through, almost left-to rely on their own 
forces even when kept under military control. 
-.The Republics of the Caucassus present us 
a striking example of such obstinacy of 
tty nations in wishing to live a life they 
yg, Worthy of. This struggle against ancient 
„o ‘Sian Imperialism and 
via despotic—Lenin and others, though little 
ag "Wn, furnishes us with epic episodes which are 
sucrever very painfulfor these unfortunate and 
wit 7e people. They livedin a place which was 
je most direct route from Europe to Asia, and 
jad seen (all) invasions and great conquerors 
‘jassing through their territories from very 
“vemote centuries. 
‘« Although this fact is rarely alluded to, the 
, fuggle in the Caucassus is not ‚less violent 
4. spite of it. 
It is in the Caucassus that one must look 
y " the most stubborn resistance offered 
,suust the inroads of Bolshevism, amongst 
“hen accustomed to severe fighting during 
‘fmturies, who in the last war, provided the 
„&ussian Army with, famous regiments ; such 
„3 the famous Division Lacvage” (name of a 
„į ègiment) which was the first to enter eastern 
paussia, and which was heaped with glory 
„m f Galicia. 
vigt We think if useful to trace here their efforts 
«ice 1917 with a view to “set free” their 
‘.>quutry from the entire foreign yoke. This 
.j,2ount will enable later on our readers to 
' siderstand better the actual situation. 
„$ Since the Russian Revolution the people 
t the Caucassus were obliged to take up 
irms once more in order to defend their 
liberty threatened often from several sides at 
pie same time, 


Aer Nie 


its substitute—not, 


front had been wholly disbanded, 


native country, ttey began 


After the persecutions of the ancient 
Russian government, they came to ‘know of 
the tyranny, and the massacres by the Bolshe-., 
ists. Georgia and Azerbaidjan (consisting 
of the ancient Russian provinces of Bakou 
and Elisabethpol) were united with the- 
Caucassus to form the Transcaucassian Federa-- 
tive Republic with a common cabinet and a 
Diet sitting at Tiflis. The Diet was presided 
over by three members belonging to”each of 
the nationalities. The Musulmans who formed - 
the major part of the population, sent conse- 
quently a large number of representatives to 
this Diet. 

Bakou, was during some time the principal 
fortress which resisted against the Bolshevists. 
in the Caucassus. Let us see at first what 
took place in that region. 

Unfortunately the Mahamedan population 
had to be continually afraid of the dumb hostility 
of the Armenians of the Daschuaksioun 
party (ultra chauvin), who, under the pretext 
of being faithful to the Christian faith followed 
their policy of systematic annihilation of 
the Mahamedan element, specially in Azer- 
baidjan. 

At Bakou, the big port and the industrial 
eentre of the shores of the Caspian sea which 
became the capital of Azerbaidjan, labourers, 
employees, soldiers, and Russian mariners, 
led by an Armenian called Chaoumain, dig 
not delay in take appropriating the power 
(of the Government) as soon as they felt 
themselves supported by Lenine and his follow- 
ers. 
The army of the Caucassian and Persian: 
and the 
soldiers who came from the front were retained 
and used by the Bolshevist organizations 
of Bakou, and Tiflis. 

The Bolshevists began the task of disarm- 
ing the population and plundering their pro- 
perty. Soon they found that they were in 
possession of important materials for war, 

Georgia and Armenia together raised a 
national army with the officers and the well- 
armed veteran soldiers disbanded by the 
Russian army. The Mahamedans, who under 
the ancient regime, were not admitted into 
the Russian army, but were only compelled 
to pay a tax, had furnished a certain number 
of volunteers specially for the regiments of 
cavalry since the beginning of the war. How- 
ever they were not discouraged, and strength- 
ened by the goodwill of all to defend their 
to organise an 
army in their principal centres, Elisabethpol 
and Bakou. 
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= Thë Bolshevists saw with a hostile eye 
the création of this army. They intrenched 
themselves specially in Bakou from where by 
means of force they sought to establish their 
poweř over the whole of Transcaucassia, but 
thanks to the anarchy which was being spread 
in the whole country by soldiers coming 
back from the front, and recognising no longer 
any authority influenced as they were by the 
pitopaganda. of Bolshevism. Russian and 
Mahamedan soldiers began to come into their 
hands, the use of railways and revictualling 
were made impossible for those who increased 
specially the seriousness of the situation. 

The Bolshevists attempted to disarm the 
Mahamedan soldiers who declined to be 
dealt with in that manner. A skirmish enstted. 
There were several killed and wounded. This 
was an evident proof of the hostility of 
the Bolshevists towards the Musulmans. 
From the next day, guns were fired on the 
town from the Russian warships, and a 
terrible civil war.or rather a massacre of 
the Musulmans ensued which lasted for four 
days (18th—22nd March, 1918). The setting on 
of fires followed the massacre and the wealth 
of the surviving Musulmans were plundered. 

A sad remark should be made in connec- 
tion with these events. It is the part taken 
by the Armenians in the ranks of Bolshevists 
to massacre the Musulmans. In spite of the 
parleys held a little before by the 
Armenian National Council with the represen- 
tatives of the Mahamedan Central Committee 
‘of thè Transcaucassus, to regularise political 
and national relations between the two neigh- 
bouring peoples, ‘the Daschuaksioun (ultra- 
nationalists) and the Armenian national demo- 
cratic party were converted Bolshevists 
including 8000 Armenian soldiers who had 
come back from the western front, and who 
were detained in their place on account of 
the capture of railways, - 

The war between the Bolshevists and the 
Mahamedan Anti-Bolshevists took exactly the 
form of a national war of the Armenians 
upon the Musulmans. It seems, that the 
Armenians aspired to share power with ‘the 
Bolshevists, but there is every reason to 
believe also that their chauvins intended to 
be ranked with the stronger party to weaken 
the Mahomedans, and to set up ultimately 
Jegitimate claims on the great Armenia from 
one sea to another. 

Twelve thousand persons perished in this 
massacre. The most important buildings in- 
cluding the public edifice belonging to the 
She of Musulman Benevolence open to all 


persons without any distinction were set on 
fire as well as the offices of the Caspian 
journals (in Russia) and those of Atchik 
Seuz (in Turkey). 

The political chiefs who were insight were 
arrested; some of them 
Daghestan, Elisabethpol and Russia. 

If a Russian regiment of Turkishtan 
enraged by the excesses of the Aymeno-Bol- 
shevists had not threatened to make common 
cause with the Musulmans and to fire on 
the aggressors in case they should not stop 


the massacre, there would have been more 

considerable losses to deplore. \ 
The establishment of Soviet regime at 

Bakou was definitely assured. From that; 


time, it began its work of destruction : 
fiscation of treasuries, specially in the Batks, 
complete socialisation of the subsoil, of towr 
houses and gardens, requisition of all private 
goods and articles, enforced work and enrol- 
ment. 

Such a procedure was infinitely painful to 
the Mahamedans whose religion enjoined them 
to respect all private property and the rights 
of others; all sorts of privations and suffer- 


con- 


‘ings were inflicted on them; the middle-class. 


the cultured-class and even the common 
people were subjected to the same treatment. 
Considered as hostile to Bolshevism, the 
Musulmans were wholly deprived of any 
favour as regards the question of revic- 
tualling 

The Trans-Caucassian Diet did not show it- 
self in the height of its task before this 
tragedy. It found itself divided by factions 
and diverse national currents. 

The Armeno-Bolshevists taking Bakou 
the centre of their operations spread them- 
selves in all directions to establish their 
authority, over the whole country. Towns like 
Chemakha, Kouba were set on fire. looted, and the 
Musulman population were either massacred 
or dispersed. Daghestan was similarly occu- 
pied. All villages lying on the way of these 
bands worthy to be of the hordes of Attila, sub- 
mitted to the same fate. The Bolshevists 
even declared their intention to occupy Tiflis 
and Hlisabethpol to dissolve the ‘Transcaucas- 
sian Diet, and to make of the whole of the 
Transcaucassians a Bolshevist State. 

The Caucassian Diet was outflanked, having 
had to face, on one side the danger of 
Armeno-Bolshevism and on the other had to 
oppose the onward mareh of Turkish army 
which was coming to occupy Kars, Batoum 
and Ardahan. ° 

Taken between the dog and the wo” 


ais 


could escape to» 


D! 
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(being on the horns of a dilemma) the 
Georgians, considering the consequences of 
the treaty of Brest-Litowsk (the Bolshevists 
had ceded to the Turks the aforesaid regions 
and part of Batoum, the only opening of 
_ Georgia and Azerbaidjan on the Black Sea) 
“were obliged, in order to save themselves 
from danger at the hands of the Turks, 
to enter upon negotiations with the Germans 
and declared themselves independent. On 
account of this fact the Transcaucassian 
Diet found itself dissolved. The National 
Council of Azerbaidjan, having examined 
minutely the general situation, saw no other 
way than to proclaim the independence of 
Azerbaidjan at Gandjy (Klisabethpol) on the 
28th March, 1918. ; 

It is worthy of remark. that the Musulman 
State did not hesitate a moment to adopt the 
Republican form which agrees perfectly with 
‘the essentially democratic. principles of Islam. 

Fathali Khan Koisi, by virtue of his being 
‘the President of the Council of ministers 
was entrusted with the formation of the 


cabinet of the Provisional Government: to ° 


which all power was transmitted. The 
National Council enjoined the Provisional 
Government to form within six months a 
constitutional assembly by means of universal 
suffrage and give over full power to this 
Assembly. 


THE NEW REPUBLIC OF AZERBAIDJAN, 
(First Mahomedan Republic) 


CONTINUES THE STRUGGLE AGAINST THE BOLSHEVISTS 
SECOND PERIOD. 


The independence of Azerbaidjan having 
been proclaimed at Elisabethpol on the 28th 
March, 1918, and followed by the formation 
of the new Provisional Government, the Pre- 
sident of the Council began to do his duty 
to all the States arising out of the creation of 
the independent republi- of Azerbaidjan with 
a provisional seat of the government at 
Elisabethpol. 

The new government found itself, in a 
very difficult situation in the realisation of 
its objects. The Armeno-Bolshevist remained 
masters of Bakou, trying to extend their 
authority on the surrounding region in order 
to upset the governments of Azerbaidjan 
(Hlisabethpol) and of Georgia (Tiflis) and of 
Armenia in order to bring under the Soviet 
influence, the whole of the Caucassus Chou- 
mian, who remained at the head of the 


- afterwards 


` taking possession of the towns of Selim 


Bolshevists at Bakou, was named by Lenine 
in return for the services rendered to the 
cause of Bolshevism, “High Commissiosner ef 
the Caucasstis”. On the other side the famous 
“General” Andrenik, pretending to be the 
friend of the Entente: had fled before the 
Turkish troops and invaded the districts of 
Narhitchevan and Zanghezour. In order to 
indemnify himself of his failure with the 
Turks, he massacred the disarmed Wusulman 
population of Azerbaidjan, proclaimed that he 
recognised the authority of the Soviets and 
that he was ready to execute the orders of 
the new “High Commissioner” of the Caucas- 
sus. He marched upon Choucha to effect 
3 his union with the Armeno- 
Bolshevist regiments which were marching 
towards Enlach, the strategic point of Kara- 
bagh. The whole length of the railway from 
Tetrovosk (in Daghestai) to Mususli (260 
kilometers from Elisabethpol) was at the 
hands of the Russian army. Hundreds of. 
villages lying before these two towns were 
destroyed and set on fire, and the inhabitants’ 
were massacred or dispersed. 3 

In the south of Bakou, the Bolshevist 

fleet was bombarding the sea-coast and ` was 
and: 
Lenkoran ;—in the steppe of Moughan, oh 
Bolshevists (Russian emigrants) destroyed” 
more than fifty villages by gunfire. This. 
civil war” directed by the Armeno-Russian’ 
coalition, was in reality nothing but a pretext 
to massacre the Musulman population with- 
out any distinction of classes, for the pro- 
letariate had to suffer the greatest from the 
“liberating” regime. | 

The government of Azerbaidjan for the 
causes which we have shown above, had no 
army to oppose the numerous Armeno-Bolshev- 
ist troops and in this unequal combat, it 
could not hope to save the country. 

Considering the hopeless situation, the 
government of Azerbaidjan saw no other 
alternative than to petition the Turks who 
were encamped near its frontier, for help 
against the Bolshevists. A treaty was econ- 
cluded,.by which the’ independence of the 
new State was recognised in exchange of 
some economical advantages. The Turkish 
commander gave the government of Azerbaid- 
jan ammunitions and technical’ ‘men which it 
lacked, in order to organise ‘the defence 
of the country. . 

With their help, the volunteers of Azer- 
baidjan began rapidby the offensive attack and 
reptused them (Bolshevists)to Bakou, which was 
besieged and fell on the 15th September 1918 
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The entrance of Government troops at 
Bakou gave'vise to another bloody battle in 
the town itself; the Armenians yefusing to 
surrender, the battle was so very hard and severe 
that many soldiers of Azerbaidjan had some of 
their relatives as victims in the massacre of 17th 
March. The Government gave evidence of a 
very great firmness to put an end to blood- 
shed and calm down the _ over-excited 
passions. * 

At this time, the Germans openly supported 
the Bolshevists holding communication by 
means of aviation between. Tiflis and Bakou ; 
the Bolshevist leaders alone were aware of 
this fact. The Germans were very hostile to 
the people of Azerbaidjan whose political 
leaders had repulsed their advance as well as 
their offer to participate in the battle for 


retaking Bakou; a town for which the 
Germans had a special interest, because of 
the wells of naphtha of the district. The 


Germans hoped to acquire a part of the 
production from those who remained the 
master of the situation. Ne ses a 

After the taking of Bakou, under the ste 
of a “diplomatie mission”, the Germans tried 
to send a large number of military men into 
Azerbaidjan, but they were stopped at the 
frontier and these unwelcome and undesired 
guests were requested to go back. Such is 
Germah persistence in order to enter into 
Azerbaidjan at any cost, in spite of the hostility 
of the Government and the Musulman 
population, | 

Having entered into Bakou, the govern- 
ment of Azerbaidjan gave up _ party-strifes, 
for example, specially with the Armenian 
chauvins, in order to consecrate itself to the 
re-establishing of orderand the security of the 
inhabitants. The property nationalised or 
confiscated by the Bolshevists were returned 
to their legitimate proprietors. 

The National Assembly was at length held. 
The 44 principal members dissolved from the 
‘Transcaucassian Sein (Diet) formed a part of 
it. The proportional system was set up so 
that 11 Russians, 21 Armenians, 1 Georgian, 


1 Pole, 1 German, and 1 Jew entered the 
parliament, the $4 other seats were redistri- 
buted between the different Mahamedan 


political parties. 

Out of the 14 portfolios of the cabinet, 
6 were reserved for Christian elements ( 3 
Russian, 8 Armenian). The Government of 
Azerbaidjan gave proof of great equity in 


dealing with the non-Mugulman minority 
whilst Georgia and Armenia had not 


offered à single seat to the Musulmans in 


their governments in spite of the presenee of 
300,000 ‘Musulmans in the territories which 
they claimed. 

At the end of November 1918, confiding 
in the equity and liberalism of President 
Wilson, as all small nations elsewhere did 
at that time, the government of Azerbaidjan 
addressed him by wire a petition in which 
he was requested to acknowledge the new 
Republic of Azerbaidjan as an independent 
State. 

On account of its natural riches, and 
specially of its petroleum, the Caucassus ‘has 
always excited the temptation specially of 
great powers which were formerly rivaĥ. 
The Bolshevists themselves intended to keep 
Bakou in order to procure naphtha on good 
account. Even the Germans also were trying 
to instal themselves there, offering their help 
to both the parties of the struggle at the 
same time. Now we are going to see how 
the English enter the scene, in their turn, 
They kept well-guarded the neighbouring 
Persian region where they had been established. 
There they were lying in wait for the 
favourable opportunity to enter and set 
themselves up ; they also had offered their 
good services for fighting against the Bolshev- 
ists in the Caucassus. They were not long 
to make Bakou “their centre of operations”. - 

Since the conelusion of the Armistice 
between Turkey and the Allies, the comman- 
der of the allied forces in Persia, the British 
General Thomson, notified this fact to the 
government of Azerbaidjan, and communi- 
cated to it the clauses by virtue of which 
the Turkish army was to evacuate the Cau- 
cassus, and manifested his intention to occupy 
provisionally Bakou under the pretext of 
repulsing the Bolshevists out of the frontiers 
of the Caucassus. 

The Government of Azerbaidjan, desirous 
of seeing peace and tranquillity in the East, 
and the check of the Bolshevist movement in 
Russia, accepted without hesitation this 
provisional occupation, confiding in the good 
faith of the allies, because General Thomson 
had given besides the assurance that the 
allies had not the least intention of inter- 
fering in the external affairs of the Republic 


whose destiny was to he regulated by the 
Peace Conference. 
On the 17th November 1915, the allied 


forces commanded by the General Thomson 
entered into Bakou and received the warmest 
welcome from the people. 

From that time, a free course was given 
to the intrigues among those who were hostile a 


A 


claims of moderate Armenian 
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to the new indepencence, and were trying to 
win over General Thomson to their side. 
But this General, as well as the representa- 
tives of France and America, were not 
long in seeing clearly through the perfidious 
game and the allies recognised the government 
of the Republic of Azerbaidjan as a govern- 
ment en fact. 

The new government gave evidence of a 
great generosity in not using reprisals either 
against Russia the army of which had taken 
a part in the unworthy massacres of the 
Musulmans after the advance of the Turks 
in the Caucassus, or against the Armenians 
who had been the authors of the bloody 
events of which we have spoken. 

Unfortunately, this generosity and tolera- 


tion of the Azerbaidjan leaders were not 
imitated by the other nationalities. Some 


Armenian elements continued to obstruct the 
work of pacification undertaken by the 
Azerbaidjan government. Acts of savagery 
and revolutionary atrocities were committed 
by the Armenian insurgents of Turkey com- 
manded by Andranik who continued to 
destroy the Musulman villages of Karabagh 
and massacre in a mass their inhabitants 
in order to create artificially an Armenian- 
-Uajority in support of the imperialistic 
officers upon 
Karabagh. 

The Azerbaidjan Government and its troops 
were occupied im setting free Bakou, and 
profiting by this opportunity Andranik be- 
sleged during the three summer months the 
town of Chaoucha. Thus isolated from the 
whole world the besieged Musulman popula- 
tion underwent indescribable sufferings. Being 
deprived of provisions and drinkable water 
in the full dog-days, they were obliged to 
use salt-water from the wells. On becoming 
masters of Bakou, the Azerbaidjan troops set 


free Chaoucha after a battle with little 
bloodshed. 

The population received them warmly, the 
Armenians (who were included in the 


population) also offered the troops flowers. 
As soon as the troops of the Azerbaidjan 
government had departed, the bands of 
Andranik began again to pillage and massacre 
the population of the Musulman villages. 
These events were renewed during the 
stay of the Allies at Bakou, causing a great 
effervescence in the population and the 
parliament. The Azerbaidjan government then 
petitioned General ‘Thomson, who, as a 
chief of the allied forces, had promised. to 
secure the tranquillity of the Caucassus. 


om 


General Thomson sent the telegram concerning 
the places where the Armenian insurrections 
had taken plidce: 

“I am informed that the Armenians com-.- 
mit crimes and carry on plunder. I enjoin 
upon you to take measures to put an end to 
these disorders, and inform all the Armenians 
that they should remain quietly in their houses. 
If you do not execute this order, you shall 
be salely responsible for the possible blood- 
shed. I pray that you will redctive this 
despateh.” 

Andranik, however, carried on his exploits 
whien obliged General Thomson to send to 
Karabagh a mixed commission and a detach- 
ment of troops with motor-cars covered with 
blings. 

A little later, Andranik left the territory 
of Azerbaidjan. A  governor-gencral of 
Karabagh was nominated by the Council of 
Ministers in the sitting of the 15th January. 

In order to obtain from great powers 
recognition of the independence of this new 
State, the government and the parliament of 
Azerbaidjan sent in January 1919, a delegation 
to tne Peace Conference at Paris. But the 
delegation after conting to Constantinople met 
with great difficulties in procuring passports 
for Paris. They could not start for Paris 
earlier than 22nd April next. 

At Rome they were received by the Count 
Sforza acting in the place of Mr. Sonnine absent 
and by the President of the Chamber, both of 
whom assured the delegation of the goodwill 
of the Italian Government and the people of 
Italy for the Republic of Azerbaidjan. Dr 
Paris President Wilson gave them a similar 
hearty welcome as he gave to the British 
delagation. 

On the 12th January 1920, they obtained 
recognition of the Azerbaidjan government as 
a fact at the same’time with the Georgian and 


Armenian Republics. France, England, Italy 
adhered to this recognition. The United 
Stctes kept themselves aloof. 
THIRD PERIOD. 
On the 25th April 1920, Bolshevist 
troubles broke forth again at Bakou. The 


Azerbaidjan government was obliged to leave 
tha town and take shelter at EHlisahethpol. 
Certain members of the Government who fell 
into the hands of the Bolshevists were put to 
death. The same punishment has been pro- 
nounced on those who escaped and also on 
their families. 
The army of the “Republic 

d.spersed. The Bolshevists went on 


has been 
occupy- 
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ing Bakou and the iron way which runs 
alongside and crosses the region of petroleum. 
The Azerbaidjan Government “remains the 
-ntaste> of the territory between Hlisabethpol 
and the Georgian frontier. A party has 
emigrated to Elisabethpol and a party to 
Tiflis. The army is scattered, but there are more 
frequent and important local risings, for the 
Musulmars wish to be free at all cost from 
the Solshevist yoke. In the Northern 
Caucassus the civil war has never ceased and 
it was sail recently at Constantinople that 
the grandson of the great patriot Sacchiamyl 
has crganised an army recruited from 
Montenegro. 

“he government of Moscow undertakes 
great cost to maintain its influence at Bakou 
and in the whole district, in order to procure 
naphtha tke need of which grows largely in 
Bolshevist Russia. 

Communications with Georgia, Persia and 
Armenia seem to have been intercepted 
because cf the Bolshevist occupation of the 
Caspian shore and the last Turkish advance. 

Rverytime, the Azerbaidjans, far from 
giving up struggle, try to come in contact 
with Mustafa Kemal with a view to obtain 
arms and cmmuunitions and recognition of the 
new State with the frontiers fixed by its first 
government. 

The Bclshevists 


f maintain tneir authority 
only “at Bakou. 


But they do not show any 


eagerness for making delivery of naphtha 
in spite of the agreements with Georgia. 
Moreover, they detain unduly railway 
materials, wagons and cisterns sent by the 
Georgians. 

The continual risings of the hostile 


Musulman population tire the soldiers of the 
Russian army whose ranks are being conti- 
nually strergthened. 

The members of the ancient parliament 
and of the ancient army lead the revolt, and 
the districts of Lankoran, of Kouba, and Djeva 
are in full rebellion. The spirit of anti- 
Bolshevist struggle is very popular in the 
Caucassts and is found among the volunteers 
of the representatives of all nationalities. 
Their number increased ceaselessly and they 
are looking or arms and ammunitions from 
Turkish nationalists as much from Karim 
Karabekir at Kars as from Mustapha Kemal 
who seems to be specially well-disposed to 
Azerbaidjan. : 

The Lberation of the Caucassus from the 
terror of Boishevism and the revision of the 
treaty of Sevres, after agreeing with the 


nationalists may enable the population of the 
Near East to renew their usual work. 
On the other hand Persia which seems to 


have concluded an agreement with the 
Bolshevists only to free herself from the 
guardianship of Britain may find a little 


tranquillity because of the remoteness of the 
Bolshevists, and the English expeditionary 
force, and that she may have a stable 
government, representing truly the popular 
aspirations. There would not have been any 
reason to be astonished at the proclamation 
of a republic in Persia if the Shah and his 
court were to accompany the English army 
in its retreat in April next. 

The Indian national movement has on its 
part made enormous progress. There goes on 
the struggle for obtaining a responsible 
government at least on the basis of Home 
Rule and hoping that the country may be 
competent to settle its destiny, The national-- 
ist leaders urge unceasingly and energetically 
the Retreat of Indian troops from the Near 
Hast (Turkey, Mesopotamia, Persia, Egypt) and 
question why India should continue to help 
the upkeep of an army destined to increase 
or preserve the conquests of British 


- Imperialism. 


English deputies have declared recently 
in Parliament that the occupation of 
Mesopotamia, as it was not desired by the 
population. constituted a heavy burden on 
British nance. 

In the French parliament--Chamber and 
Senate—numerous voices were raised against 
the expedition of Syria and Galicia, supported 
specially by some communities, or industrial- 
ists and financiers. 

In these conditions, we can affirm that 
during the next months, will be decided the 
situation of the Near East on which depends 
the re-establishment of general peace. The 
actual disorder owes its origin to the rivalry 
arising from the ambition of great powers in 
the interior of Asia and in the Caucassus. 

Is this, after all, the wisdom of under- 
standing tuat any nation, worthy of the 
name, is no more disposed to be ruled by 
an order or any such thing and of trying to 
win at first the esteem and the confidence of 
the people of the east to establish a sincere 
loyal confederacy based on mutual consent ? 

It is time for the government of great 
powers to understand that it is the better if 
not the only way of raising a solid barrier 
against the dangerous progress of Bolshevism 
in Asia, 


The Federation of the Republics of the 
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Caucassus as the intermediate State between 
Europe and Asia is much more desirable than 
that the people of the Caucassus should 
become at the same time the champions of 


N 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF 


THE JOINT ESTATE 


ALF a century ago nobody could think 

that the ancient joint family in India 

was foredoumed to failure. The family 
appeared to have reached its fixed and final 
form in the individual group of kinsmen who 
dwelt under the same roof, preserved a com- 
mon hearth and common meals and cfiered a 
common sacrifice to the same ancestor and 
owned their property in common. Since the 
middle of the last century the institut:on has 


been played upon by so many transforming . 


forces that it has now become plaszic like 
clay. The British Indian law establisied the 
seizable character of a  coparcenary 
interest and carried the doctrine of copar- 
cener’s right of alienating his share of the 
joint family property to extremes. Fcrmerly, 
the joint property was safe from individual 
waste or dissipation because the law did not 
recognise a member’s right to alienate in any 
way, nor could a creditor seize his share in 
the joint estate, which thus perpetuased the 
family faith and tradition, irrespective of in- 
dividual caprice. An interpretation of old 
texts and commentaries according to modern 
ideas has also led to the vesting of cbsolute 
proprietory rights in the father, which has 
overridden the consensus of the members of 
the old coparcenary community. Such changes 
in the law touching the joint famil7 were 
encouraged by economic forces but there can- 


not be any doubt that the decisions of courts 


of law have proved a solvent of the ancient 
joint family institution and usage. 


Ture Iupact or New IpEars 


In the villages the economic collaboration 
of the members of the family in farmwork has 
stood for the solidarity of- the family but in 
the cities the machine has greatly limited 
:n the 
decline of ,|hand-spinning which 


ome. The 


Bt 


wastern civilisation in western and central 
Asia. 
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THE FAMILY IN INDIA. 


formerly made the housewife nearly equal 
wizh the husband as a support to the house- 
hold has affected the unity of the family. 
Not merely the slowly narrowing sphere of 
women’s profitable employment in the home, 
buz the growing economic pressure have 
made it harder to maintain the joint family. 
But these changes are from outside. More 
serious and fundamental are the forces which 
attack the family from the inside. The old 
idea of a marriage as asacrament has decayed 
with the spread of the new education. 
Thus when the union becomes galling the 
religious sanction ceases to be as powerful a 
binder as before. The ideas of romantic 
passion and free matrimonial chaice have come 
from the literature of the West and fights 
instead of duties are uppermost in the mind. 
Thus conjugal unhappiness is more common 
than before. Domestic harmony is also dis- 
turbed by the disparity between the edu- 
cation and social attitude of men and women. 
Thes cases of incompatibility of temper are 
more frequent. The round of domestic fasts 
and festivals, story-telling and penance which 
inculeated ideals of unselfish devotion and 
robust self-control among the women has 
beer almost extinguished in the cities. The 
vernacular journalism cater for the romantic 
and the sensational. The wife is discontented 
with the drudgery of home work and engages 
servants for domestic duties. Thanks to the 
march of new ideas of comfort and respect- 
ability, women’s participation in home-life 
has declined. This reacts upon their menta- 
lity. The increasing number of cases of 
hyszeria, insanity and suicide give evidence 
of tae disastrous conflict of contending ideals of 
domestic life which now confront the women 
of the middle class. 

There is even ea desire to lighten the 
burden of work and of child-bearing which 
is showing itself in the decline of the number 
of children in an average home in the cities. 
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The women’s love of ease thus corrodes the 
ancien: virtues of sacrifice and forbearance 
` 6n whieh the home ‘of several ‘children 
formerly rested. 


HFFEcTS OF [INDUSTRIAL CONDITIONS 


Nor is the home encouraged by industria- 
lism in the mill-tuwns and cities. There is a 
demand either for male or for female labour, 
Thus there is a desparity of the proportion of 
sexes as 2 (male): 1. The large cities consist 
of a floating immigrant population which has 
left its women behind in the native villages. 
There are only two females to every five male 
Immigrants in Calcutta; over two thirds of 
the latter are actual workers, but only one- 
fourth o? the female are actually engaged in 
any occupation. Prostitutes alone account for 
one-foursh of the female workers and their 
number is equal to one-seventh of the women 
of adult age. Altogether only 15 per cent of 
both sexes are under 15 years. Half the 
women and two-thirds of the men are adults, 
a. e. agel 15 to 40 ; at this age-period there 
are three males to every female. Thus 
indusirielism and the chronic house famine 
Separate the sexes just when marital lfe has 
commenced. The labourers who form more than 
TƏ per cent of the population of the cities can 
afford but single rooms in slums and chawls, 
“while tae lower middle classes live in flats, 
messes or partitioned houses and do not 
ordinary bring their families with them. An 
increasing host of young , married people 
` of the middle class in Calcutta and Bombay 
are thus compelled to choose a homeless 
boarding-house life. An exaggerated spirit 
of individualism and self-satisfaction has 
led to the postponement of marriage or 
of family life amongst this class. Their 
Standards of living have risen faster 
than their incomes, and this has operated 
against sound family life. But it is among the 
labouring classes that the maintenance of the 
home has been rendered most difficult 
as a result of house famine, the growth of 
tenements and the rise in land rents. In 
Bombay there are over 1,70,000 one-room 
tenements distributed among the chawls, which 
some:imes provide a common washing place 
on each floor, and sometimes a Nahani or Mori 
in each room. Out of a population of 1,200,000 
nearly 3,92,000 occupy one-room tenements. 
The average number of persons per room is 
447. Persons living in five oy six-room tenements 
average 1°43 and 1°45 persons per room. In 
New York city labourers comprise 45 per cent 
of the population, and more than 1'5 persons 


in a room is considered to be over-crowding. 
Obviously family life receives a serious set- 
back when real homes in the shape of whole 
houses are very rare and for the great bulk 
of the people ‘home’ means a single room 
inhabited usually by five and sometimes by as 3 
many as 15 persons. 


Famur Type Ix RELATION to Economic 
CONVENIENCE 


Apart from such unnatural conditions 
touching domestic life which are but an in- 
cident of a transition process in industrial 
developement and which will disappear as the 
community realises the imperative need of 
solving the housing problem, the conflict of 
the contrasted ideals which affect the unity 
and stability of the family must be prevented 
or mitigated. On the one hand, the patri- — 
archal joint family of ecclesiastical sanction 4 
has proved an obstacle to the realisation of 
personality and promoted idleness and economic 
stagnation. It has acted as a brake on indivi- 
dual initiative and enterprise and, not having - 
any lively sense of obligation, has not exer- 
cised an adequate prudential control over the 
birth-rate which outstrips the means of 
subsistence and comfort. On the other hand 
the individualistic family, recently epidemic in 
the higher classes, however, successful it has 
been as an economic institution, has proved 
unstable and mercurial. On aveount of the 
pressure of the plane of living, there have 
been less desire for offspring, a decay of that 
sense of obligation and loyalty to the family: 
centered round the children without which 
conjugal love can neither lead to a lasting 
and happy union nor reach its own highest 
flight. Nor is it certain that the individual- 
istic type-of family control is adapted to the 
needs of economic progress everywhere. 
Both in China and India where the pressure 
of the population on the soil is great and 
village sites are compact, families must 
tend to live in closer association than in 
the West. In India this is more true 
of the Hindus who tend to greater community 
in living chan those whose traditions are less 7 
restrictive and far more than the Muhamadans 
who live much more individualistic lives 
throughout India. It has been pointed out 
that this is due not merely to the greater 
survival cf ancient customs among the rural 
folks but also to the fact that proprieties 
observed by all civilised races discountenance 
close association between persons who are not 
prevented from marriage by ties of relation- 
ship. Thus the existence of strict exogenous 
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customs among high-caste Hindus permit a 
wider circle of relations to live together 
than would be possible amongst peoples where 
even close relationship is no bar to marriage. 
Unlike the West the social tradition through 
mythe taboo has prevented the evils of close 
association in one group of buildings. 

Not merely the force of social tradition 
but also economic convenience has still 
continued joint ownership in the forms and condi- 
tions of agricultural tenure and joint endeavour 
in agriculture as well as business. It is true 
that ‘the cities mark the highest water-mark 
of the disruptive tendencies that break up 
the family, but fusion in families is witnessed 
to occur more in-agricultural than in non- 
agricultural communities. Indeed, amongst 
trading classes, the existence of established 
business firms controlled entirely by the 
family has still further aided the survival of 
the ancient ` system ; though, of course, 
amongst these old family firms the ties are 
beginning to change from those of a joint 
:family, whose property and earnings 
head of the family, to those of mere 
partnership, where the capital is 
in Shares and the profits are subject to perio- 
dical distribution. It might be noted that in 


towns, where the cost of living and high rent 


are 
common and subject to the control of the 


held . 


till thare is a radical change in the industrial 
and economic mores. Its effects will 
percolate society from below upward as well 
as from up’ downwards and the3e will bê 
disastzous for its solidarity, for the family 
is basiz to the building of sociel character, 
being the primary social group in which 
there is developed that discipline and mutual 
forbeerance which are the irdispensable 
requisites of group life. 


SEX-EDUCATION 


Mach may be done by inculcating among 
the youth of both sexes healthy iceals of love 
and marriage. No doubt it would be well 
if young people were taught that marriage 
without love is a mockery anc that sex 
love is naturally instable and sometimes 
morb.d. and that conjugal harmony is woven 
by tke threads of attachment, respect and 
sense of duty, all knit together. 3uca ideals 
must be fixed in the new social tradition for 
the cald tradition of the religious patriarchal 
family is fast decaying. Similarly, the new 
conditions of employment and labour demand 
a change in the conventions that ruled the 
interzourse between the sexes in family and 
outside. Mixed labour in the fictories and 
a frear intercourse between man and woman 
in the upper strata now equally demand a 


oe ere gy sete the tendency ss modification of our old sexual code.. The 
H DE ij ea r endik , S social atmosphere in certain provinces and 
and monthiy division of expenditure wante communities, especially where the pada 


the individual earnings are kept separate. prevails, is clouded with sex obsession, which 


Tap TRANSITION 


These changes surrounding ourl ife encourage 
disinte- 


us to believe that our family is not 
grating but that we are witnessing the 
transition to a nobler family. We shall see in 
future none of the autocracy of the head of 
the family which suppresses the legitimate 
individuality of a family member nor the 
husband’s overawing mastery and the wife’s 
shrinking subservience which now masquerade 
behind the excusing doctrine of Satzhood. 
Nor again should the ideal of fidelity be one- 
sided, a male code of domestic ethics, which 
forgets or minimises the significance of man’s 
chastity. The family of the future will 
‘emerge out of the wedlock of the above 
contrasted ideals; but no noble family can 
arise on an economic edifice so cramped and 
narrow. Itis therefore not unreasonable to 
assume that the characteristic phenomena 
attending the transition from the old type 
\ of family will be more and more witnessed 
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bedims the sense of duty, ard tends to. 
regard sex attraction as the ony bond of 
marıiage and family. On the other hand, 
there has survived by its side a sense that 
the original equipment of inmpulses and 
instincts is something base and krutish. This 
notion which is contrary to the creat teaching 
of the Tantra, has revelled in tke mortitica- 
tion of the flesh, the inhibition of natural 
appetites and has led to undue and chronic 
nervous strain or the surging forth of the 
repressed desires in secret or open rebellion. 
The ascetic frenzy has passed hut the new 
tradition of a healthy, abundant sex-life has 
not vet evolved. India had buih up a rich 
tradition of sanity in sex, and this must 
now ke marshalled for individuals of every 
degree of education and social level, so that 
the present phase of degeneration of family 
and marriage may quickly give place to a 
new type of family and marriage. 


RADHA KAMAL MUKERJEE 
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AMERICA AND INDIA m a 


By PROFESSOR MORSS LOVETT, PROFESSOR OF ENGLISH AND DEAN OF THE 
. COLLEGES OF LIBERAL ARTS AT THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 


NE of zhe most characteristic and natural 
attitudes of publie opinion in the 
__ United States has been that of sympathy 
with the national aspirations of subject 
peoples. Historicallý such sympathy was the 
result of the circumstances attending the 
birth of the American nation. Revolution in 
America has always meant political revolution, 
in the specific sense of the assertion of the 
right of self-government, and as such it has 
been a sacred word. Whenever a subject 
people has sought to throw off the bonds of 
its masters, Americans have remembered 
their own origin and given sympathy and 
support. To Greece in revolt against the 
Turk, to the South American States against 
Spain, to Italy or Hungary against Austria, 
to Ireland against England, the’ American 
peopie have, within the limits of diplomacy, 
shown themselves friendly. When the demand 
of India for independence is heard in the 
United States, we cannot doubt that the same 
attitude will prevail. 

. That public opinion in America is a force 
which will exert strong influence in deter- 
mining the future of India is certain. Already 
this influence has been one of the major 
factors in the Irish problem. It has entered 
powerfully into the solution of the Egyptian 
problem. But the question is raised whether 
opinion in America does not stop short of 
supporting India in the demand for indepen- 
dence, and favors rather some form of home 
rule within the British Empire. To this the 
answer may be given firmly in the negative. 
Indeed, it would be against all antecedent 
probability to find Americans thinking in this 
way. The Ameriean idea of patriotism is a 
forthright, perhaps primitive, conception which 
doeS not take account of the subtleties of 
autonomy, and limited sovereignty. Does 
America bless and honor Washington, Adams, 
and Franklin as winners of her freedom, or 
as strategists on a board of leeal control? 
Did she sympathize with South America as 
striving to be free, or to improve its place 
in the Spanish Empire? With the ambition 


of Italy to be a nation, or to be a self- 
governing province of Austria ? 

Indeed it may be said that the only freedom 
which the typical American thinks worthy 
of consideration is complete independence. 
A question of home rule is a question of 
detail, of local politics, of more or less, which 
does not interest him. Undoubtedly the 
reason for the contempt with which the 
average American regards the Canadian 1s 
owing to the fact that the latter is the 
acquiescent subject of a` foreign king. No 
amount of argument as to the 
advantages accruing to Canada by remaining 
within the Empire will make such supineness 


-seem dignified or reasonable t> the American. 


So long as the official programme of Irish 
patriotism was home rule the subject failed- 
to inspire enthusiasm among Americans—in 
fact, it bored them. It was a matter of 
parochial politics. But once the clear-cut 
demand for freedom was heard the whole 
question was raised to a higher level of interest 
and dignity. The American who was idly 
inclined to think that the Irish might as well 
compromise a little more or a little less for 
the sake of peace was almost ready to write 
Trish freedom into his political platforms. 
And it may be asserted that the surest way 
to kil American interest in the Indian 
struggle for freedom is to represent it as that 
form of tempest in a tea~pot, 
for local autonomy. It may be pro- 
phesied that when it is clear that young 
India wants complete freedom, then Americans 
will know how to recognizea sister nation and 
prepare to bid her welcome to a place among 
the free peoples of the earth. 

It is pertectly true that as a result of the 
alliance in finance and in war, and especially 
of unlimited propaganda, there is a party in 
the United States which places .the British 
Empire first among the creations of human 
statesmanship and would sacrifice the world 
to its necessities. Logically this party would 
condemn the Continental Congress as an 
illegal revolutionary junta, and Lafayette as. 


é 


material .-. 


a struggle 
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a mischievous busybody in matters which 
did not concern him. This party is as 
un-American as the Federalists. On the other 
hand, the demonstration of the myth of the 
beneficent British imperial administration 
has been dreadfully exposed in Ireland, 
and the utter unfitness of the British to 
rule anywhere but in their own island 
amply demonstrated. It will not take long 
for Americans to apply the lesson of 
Ireland to India to see that the ferocious 
policy of bunger blockade reprisals, and 
frightfulness will be repeated on a scale 
commensurate with India’s hundreds of millions 
to put Amritsar against Balbriggan, Rowlatt 
and Dyer against Greenwood and Tudor. 

The political thought and traditions of 
America are anti-imperialistic——Mexico, the 


Fhilippines and Hayti to the contrary 
notwiti hetanding So true is this that far- 
seeing men who dread the consequences to 
world peacg of a misunderstanding betwee, 
England and America recognize that the 
chief cause of such falling out will be the 
d:ffarence of philosophy involved in the terms 
Empire and United States. Against that day 
the names of Palmerstone, Lloyd George, 
Curzon and Churchill will not be the ones 
to conjure with, nor yet Gladstone, Morley 
and Grey. They will be Cobden. Bright and 
Wilfrid Blunt——anti-imperialists, Englishmen 
wacm Americans delight to honor Under 
their leadership there will be peace always 
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BY SURENDRANATH DAS GUPTA 


Y experience during the last twelve years 
in the United States’ of America has 
taught me to tell my countrymen and 

women where India stands today among the 
nations of the world and how her people are 
heing regarded and treated by the American 
nation. The attitude of the Americans toward 
the Indian people is rotten, utterly rotten; 
although friends are friends and they are 
exceptional. I could never think that a 
democratic people like the Americans whose 
revolutionary forefathers, seven score and 
eight years ago, laid the foundation of this 
great and mighty nation with high ideals can 
deny the love of brotherhood and humanity 
to other races because of colour-phobia, caste 
and creed. The people of the United States 
were always regarded with high esteem by the 
Indian people and thought to bea friendly 
nation; but such an age-long blind belief has 
been dashed into pieces by their action against 
the naturalization of the Iadians.. It is a 
dream or a vision to think that the westerners 


will ever in reality be friends to the Indian 


people but in mere words. 

America is always afr uf of Asia both 
politically and socially, but she never realizes 
the fear from her 10 millions Negro population 


between England and America, justice and 
absclute freedom for India. 
which is growing very rapicly within the 


couuiry. Americans are worried about, theiy 
ineazability of assimilating the Asians, but the 
question is, how will they solve their Negro 
and Red ‘Indian problems? The West is 
always after the domination of Asia, while. 


the latter is satisfied with what she has at 
home. Kast comes to West with love and 


frienaliness, while the latter faces the former 
with hatred and bitterness of tha heart. 

To the people of the United States the 
Indians are the world’s pariahs or outcasts of 
the anuman race. TheIndians are thought of as 
the hawers of wood and’ drawers of water, 
The treatment which we receive in the United 
States may be understood and imagined from 
the following facts. Once Ihappəned to arrive 
ina small town of Woodland, California, at 
12 o’clock in the night. I wandered for two 
hours like an infected person in the town 
asking for a room from hote to hotel, 
but unfortunately being an “East Indian’, 
everywhere [ was denied room. Eumanity de- 
nied me shelter in a strange lend during a 
cold and shivering night. I passed the night 
in the open air for I am a Hindu. The word 
Hinda is used in*the United States for any 
native of India incontempt. Suffice it to say 
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that one of the great leaders of India was 
once insultec like a helot when he went to a 
hotel for a room somewhere in California, 
“and ir the-east of U. $. A. while travelling 
in a train was removed from the “free white 
persor’s’ car to the negro car, although he 
expiained who he was. If he were an 
American. he would be elected as the Presi- 
denz cf the United States; if he were an 
Englishman he would get the seat of the 
prime minister. He is a sound and solid 
statesman tcday in the country. I need not 
mention his name, for you all know him and 
Jove him dsaarly. Many of our countrymen 
met and meet similar situations in many 
places in this country. In Berkeley, which 
is a home of cultured people and the seat of 
the University of California, prejudice against 
` the Indians is sweeping over the town very 
strongly. Comfortable rooms and houses in 
good quarters cannot be secured by the Indian 
students even at a high price. Our students 
several times tried to rent a large and 
nice house in good quarter for club pur- 
pose, but failed. Some land-ladies plainly told 
me that they would not take Hindus as 
rooniers in their houses. American barbers, 
wizh the exception of a few, do 
hair of the Indians. In many university and 
college towns there are certain restaurants and 
re-reshment parlours where our students were 
‘recused meals. 

American Missionaries often condemn the 
high-caste Indians that they forbid the untouch- 
ables to study in schools with their children, 

` but they snould notforget what treatment they 
show to the Negroes in their own schools, 
eclleges and universities at home. The caste 
system in the United States is universal and 
is worse than in any other country in the 
worid. Scfice it to say that in Berkeley, Cali- 
fcrria, ncian students are not given admission 
tc tae high school; this may not be due to 
caste svstem, but, anyhow, to race or “free white 
parson’ system. There are cities and towns 
where certain moving picture shows or theatri- 
eal companies forbid the Indians to go in, but 
i a lowed they are not given seats with the white- 
sxinned persons. Sometimes in certain quar- 
ters of many cities and towns Indians are 
eacressed by the children and even by the 
youthful persons as “hallo nigger, hallo 
Hindus”. Whatever may be the boast of an 
Americar for his civilisation to the Indians, 
he will rever find any Indian satisfied with the 


Americau civilisation. If, civilisation means 
someching greatin reality—love, humanity,— 


something other than materiality, I should say 


not cut the- 


America is stillin her infancy in civilisation. 
The day when an Indian will say, “I am 
satisfied withthe Western civilisation,” it will 
be the dawn of a new era of Humanity—an 
era of perfect civilisation. 

The United States Supreme Court decision 
against the naturalization of the Indians has; 
undoubtedly led the American people, at least 
the Californians, to a haven of overwhelming joy. 
To the Americans it was a great victory when 
Bhagat Singh Thind who served in the United 
States Army during the world-war for eight 
mouths with brilliant record, was defeated in 
his naturalization case in the United States 
Supreme Court, Like Mr. Thind many 
Indians served in the United States Army, 
but as a reward for the service, their 
nation has been banned from the citizenship 
of the land they fought for with vim, vigour 
and loyalty. The United States Supreme Court 
judges may decide at homefrom racial andy 
colour prejudices whatever they please 
against the Indian Nation, but the question 
yet left unsettled is if the decision against 
one-fifth of the humman race is tem- 
porary or perpetual. Is this decision the 
decision of the great American people? If so, let 
itbesofor ever and ever. The American people 
may now run mad owing to racial hatred and 
prejudices against 900 millions of Asians, but 
as an arcent lover of the human race, I 
emphatically predict that sooner or later they 
will have to wipe out their sectarian views 
and clauses, and will make such laws as will 
be favourable to all nations alike if the 
purpose of their nation is to love and to be 
loved by the human race—thus to prevent 
conflict between the East and the West, and 
to establish permanent brotherhood and 
friendship. Neither the East nor the West 
ean walk the path of life without mutual 
help. If they desert one another and live 
isolated, their fate will be just like that of an 
unfortunate lame person. 

The number of the Indian people in the 
United States according to the last United 
States Census Reportis 2532. The Americans 
could easily digest such a handful of Hindus 
and they had no reason to be afraid of a few 
Indian farmers and labourers in California 
as the latter had no increase in their popula- 
tion. The Indians never intend to settle 
down in any part of America permanently. 
They are ‘here just to make money and go 
back home. They know it very well that they 
donot have here any opportunities and facilities 
to rise and live like prosperous human beings. 
The acreage owned by the Indians was 2000 
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acres. Just after the U.S. Supreme Court decision 
they were served with notice by the local 
government officials in California te dispose 
of their land, otherwise it would be confis- 
cated by the government At such news 


some sold their valuable land at a low price 


and seme are yet unsuccessful in selling 
their property. There are a few land cases 
regarding the right of ownership pending in 
the courts, but it is likely that the cases will 
be lost, as the agitation against the Indians 
in California is very strong. Many natura- 
lized Indians have been asked to return their 
citizenship papers to the government on the 
ground that the lower court judges issued the 
papers without understanding the meaning 
of the American constitution, and now the 
papers are according to the U.S. Supreme 
Court decision invalid. It is said that some 


ypapers have been already returned to the 


officials. Mr. G.S. Pundit, who was naturalized 
ten years ago and has been practising law 


. since then in Los Angeles, California, has 
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also been asked to return his paper. He is 
fighting his case. 

In a conference of the district attorneys 
of California, representing 49 counties held 
on January 12 in San Francisco, California, 
it was decided that no landowner can make 
any contracts with Japanese or Hindus 
which would give these aliens any right or 
interest in the product of California’s soil. 
The conference decided that cropping contract 
with Japanese and the Hindus are in violation 
of the law, as they are not eligible to 
citizenship. All Hindustanees owning land in 
the counties of Yuba and Sutter must 
immediately negotiate for the disposal of their 
property, and plans for the termination of all 
leases made with them and cropping contracts 
with Japanese must be made at once so that 
these may be terminated at the close 
of the season. The laudable verdict of the 
conference is that the “Japanese and the 
Indians either must take to day labour 
or get out of the country.” Frank 
Engl’ ^, Assistant Attorney-General of 
‘ate of California, stated that the 
Ur States does not guarantee either to 
t. ‘anese or Indians any  affirma- 
} -4 at to hold land in America, and the 
“by association was classed as a white 

1a British treaty of 1890, but the 

„ás error was early detected and corrected. 

£ Japanese case is quite different, for they 
We their own Government, which is doing 
fl that is possible within its power, and due to 
nation-wide strong movement in Japan, the 
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United States Government has recently made 
a clause that on the basis of the total 
Japanese population. in the United States ia - 
1890 two per cent or 240 immigrants cach 
year will be allowed to come to the United 
States. Patriots of India, where do we the 
Indian people stand to-day? The Indian 
people must decide their national 
place. 

The American people must remember that 
the number of Americans in India is far 
greater than that of Indians in the United 
States, and the land property they own In 
Indig is too vast to be compared with that 
which Indians own in the United States. 
The American Missionaries in Incia are alone 
about 5000, and ineluding merchants and 
others the number will be about 10,000. 
The Indians have lost all the rights and 
privilezes which they were enjoying in the 
Unitad States, while the citizens of the latter 
in Irda are enjoying all the rights and 
privileges without any single word of opposi- 
tion from the native sons and daughters. 
Indic’s door to the Americans has always 
been cpen and they are highly being wel- 


-comed thert, but unfortunately the Indians 


have been deprived of what thay expected 
in retcrn from their country. How will the 
persans whose nation has banned the whole 


Indian Nation from the citizenship of heir: 


counsty like to share a similar fate in 
India ? . 
When a nation is debarred >y a foreign 


country, the nation is looked down upon as ° 
helots and loses its national pr de and pre- 
stige both at home and abroad. Ir truth India 
is urder boycott. A nation without rights is 
without might, and this is ths fate of the 
Indien people. 

There is a class of American missionaries 
in Irda who play a double game There are 
a few persons who are indeed fricnds of India 
and ara working for the welfare o? the country. 
I have high regard and love for such noble- 
hearted missionaries. There are others who 
misrepresent India to the American people at 
home. They tell us that they love India and 
the people and praise our civilisation when 
we neet them face to face but 01 the other 
hand spread false and prejudicial news 
among the people at home by wnting „books, 
articles, stories in magazines and newspapers. 
Often the leaders of the mission come to the 
United States to gollect money to recruit 
missionaries, to join conference end for other 
purposes. During their tour throughout the 
courtry they speak lots of undesirable things 
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cooked up by them. Recently Reverened James 

Gordor, minister of the First Congrega- 
tional Church of San Francisco, published a 
pamphlet which is full ‘of lies and horrors. 

He went to India to gather materials for 
his. pamphlet, but he got his stories from his 
Christian brethren. He never had the courage 
to meet men and women of the country 
from whom he could learn the truth of 
real india, He did not go to India to know 

the trutk but to write some thing against 
India and to make his people believe that he 
was in India and studied everything in the 
land. Mr. Gordon is one of the many who 
represent fake India but not real India to 
the American people. 

In 1921, at a co-ed debate on the Irish 

Independence question, held between two 
great inszitutions in the Pacific coast, a 
member of the fair sex emphatically said in 
her speech that India was savage and barba- 
rous ard her people could not get indepen- 
dence or nome rule. The girlspoke what she 
had learnt from the writings and speeches 
of missionaries and other writers who are 
either too ignorant of India or too prejudiced. 
Often the missionaries in their 
that the people of India are savages and 
harkarous. The moving picture companies 
in the United States are another agent to 
.poison the American minds by showing false 
pictures and many undesirable things regard- 
ing India. The playwrights or scenario wri- 
ters are always eager to make the Indian 
. charaezers base and ugly. There are facts 
here in America about the people which are 
distaszezul even to themselves, and if such 
things are spread in India, the Americans 
will not like it. Forget not to treat the Indians 
like kuman beings when they are in your 
countzy, ië you Americans in India expect 
and want amicable treatment. Thank God, 
Indians never maltreat the guests. “To live 
and to let live” is their traditional motto. 

The Americans in India are now realizing 
that they may have the same fate as the 
Indians heve had in the United States. They 
know thet if they lose their rights and 
previleges in India, it will be a colossal loss 
for ever, and that is why they are trying their 
best ina diplomatic way to keep off all the dif- 
culties that may overtake them. They tell us to 
get ont of their country but do not want to 
get ous of our country. That is the trouble 
with tham Some time ago a missionary letter 
was published in the Berkeley Gazette. The 
letter was a sort of an appeal to the people in 
order to appeal to the United States Govern- 


speeches say. 


ment for making the Indians citizens, otherwise 
the Americans will also share a similar fate. 

However, we have not heard any single 

response from- any soul to this pathetic 

call. I read in the “Indian Witness” issued on 

November 21, the opinion of the Chief Justice; 
William Howard Taft,ex-President ofthe United 
States, that if the agitation in India’against 

America is very strong then the naturalization 

case may be repealed. Indeed it sends a lofty 

message to the Indians in India. We do not 

understand what Mr. Taft really meant in his 

letter to his fellow countrymen in India.” We 

here in America know this much that Mr. 

Thind’s petition for rehearing in his natura- 

lization case was rejected. It wil be 

unbecoming for the Indian people to stir up 

nation-wide propaganda to beg the American 

for a gift. It will be a childish game and a 

blunder for the Indian people to do so and to, 
send delegates or humble petition to the United’ 
States so long as our nation is not a nation 

among the nations or Powers of the world. 

It is doubtful if India will get under her 

present national status the previous rights 

and previleges which her people had enjoyed 

before the U.S. Supreme Court decision. 

What can a subject nation like India expect 

from a foreign nation with whom she has no 

direct relation? The best thing and the only 

way for India is to retaliate and boycott 

Americain every way. Any nation that stands 

against India and her people should be 

completely boycotted by the sons and 

daughters of India. If the Indians love their 

motherland, they should do so for the prestige 

of their nation; if not, they are but helots 

in the eyes of the other nations. 

The Romans were once seething with 
hatred and prejudices in the days of their 
mighty empire, when they forbade their 
subjects and the slaves to marry the Roman 
girls, but their boast did not last long. Now 
here in the United States the same policy 
is going on. In spite of their bitter fight against 
inter-marriage between the whites and the 
negroes, the mullato race is springing up 
without much trouble. American society can- 
not and will not be able to. stop such 
marriages so long as both the races will live in 
the same land. A few Indian students and 
farmers have taken their brides from the 
white families in the United States, but it 
has broken many American hearts. A few 
years ago Mr. Herbert Hoover said that the 
offspring of marriages between the Americans 
and the Orientals will be “trash.” Surely they 
will be, if you deprive them of opportunities 


+ standing. 
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and facilities. The great French writer 
Dumas’s grandmother was a Negro woman. 
The Juke family in the United States is pure 
white, but all the members with the exception 
of a few are thieves, robbers, and immoral 
_ persons. Some of the Indians could not secure 
marriage license in California, although there 
is nd law against marriages between these 
two nations. The county clerks and the 
officials create all the troubles. Although the 
parents of the girl give their consent and no 
protest comes from society, the county clerk 
will not issue license. Prejudice and hatred 
are being created among the Americans 
through artistic stories and writings in the 
newspapers against the Indians. As a result of 
such feeling in the United States, there will 
be a reactionary force in India. The American 
need not be afraid of the Indians as regards 
y? few marriages. Most of these girls married 
to the Indians are Europeans. The Americans 
must not think that they are superior to the 
‘Indians by blood or race except as a Power. 
An Indian wishing to get white Christian bride 
- must go beyond the ` “three-mile limit” zone. 
The California State has passed a bill 
that the foreign students whose nationals are 
ineligible to the citizenship of the United 
States shall have to pay tuition fees to the 
California University with the exception of 
the graduates who will get full graduate 
After this law 40 Indian students 
went to the eastern universities and to Henry 
Ford's Automobile Factory. Mr. Ford has 
taken 60 Indian students in his factory at Detroit, 
Michigan, to train them in manufacturing auto- 
mobiles. He is paying every student 5 dollars 
a day while they are learning the business. Mr. 
Ford has in this way shown his generosity to the 
Indian students as well as to India. Another 
trouble is that our students cannot always 
secure tickets from the Japanese steamship 
companies and others as well as at Hongkong 
to come to America. Some time ago two 
students arrived here who said that they could 
secure tickets with much difficulty. They said 
that only first class tickets might be secured 
~ with much difficulty. Thirty students returned 
home when they failed to secure tickets at 
Hongkong. There is no trouble for the students 
to land, provided they have sufficient proof to 
satisfy the Immigration Officers at San 
Francisco. Recently I received a letter from 
my brother, a graduate of the Calcutta Univer- 
sity, in which he has asked me to send him a 
recommendation letter from the President of 
the University of alifornia where 
he intends to study for a higher 


.will be 


degree, and a written permission from the 
Immigration Office at San Francisco in order 
to make the steamship company sure of his --. 
landing at San Francisco. He wrote me this 
accor ding to the instruction of a Japanese 
steamship company. According to he Toyo 


Kisen Kaisha circular entitled “Indian 
Passengers to the U.S.A,” the Indian 
students have no chance to secure tickets 


from this company to America. I have been 
told that the students who could not secure 
tickets from this company at Honkong had 
sufficient proofs to satisfy the Immigration 
officials at any port, yet they were refused 
tickets. Our countrymen must deem it their 
duty totake this matter into serious considera- 
tion and ‘make arrangements for our student’s 
coming to America. - 

The United States provides a splendid 
opportunity and facilities to promising 
students of all lands for higher education, 
although one will find at times many difficulties 
and hardships. Tuition fees at the California 
University per semester or half-year is $75, 
and incidental fees $25; and total for the 
year is $200. Laboratory fees are extra. It 
wise for our students to communicate 
with the Recorder of the California 
University, Berkeley, California, about 
his edmission, or with other uriversities 
where they want to study. Students may also - 
communicate with the president or secretary 
of tte Hindusthan Association of America, 2026 
Center Street Berkeley, California. 

The Indian people at home are the strong 
shie.d of their fellow countrymen abroad. 
Patriots of India, forget not that India is a 
mighty world-force, and that is why she could 
and can absorb the mighty foreign invaders 
and plunderers and yet she is strong. The 
purpose of our life is greater than that of 
those who look down on us as _ helots, and 
wor.d’s pariahs or outecastes of human 
sociaty. The salvation of India lies within, 
not without. It depends on how the people 
can work. To bea Nation means to work 
harmoniously under proper guidance and 
leadership without being disintegrated. Indians 
get kicks at home and abroad not because they 
are brown or dark but because they are vot a 
United Nation. Our country’s salvation lics 
with the breaking down of the rozten caste 
system and of the tyrannical social oppression 
upon 60 million brothers and sisiers. We 
are getting from the foreigners abroad what 
we do at home to out own people. The cause 
of cur people at home is the cause of our: 
people abroad, 
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WARIS SHAH, THE MASTER-POBT OF THE PUNJAB AND - 


Er Fror. SARDAR NABI KHAN, B. a H. Pn EDWARD’S COLLEGE, PESHAWAR. 


ARIS Shah, the Homer of the Punjab, 
was a native of Jandiala Sher Khan 
Ghazi, a village in the Gujranwala 

District. The dates of his birth and death 
are still an enigma to the historians, but there 
can be no doubt that he lived about the year 
1180 A. H. towards the decline of the Mughal 
Empire. Many links of the chain of his life 
are missing, and we shall try in the following 
lines to strmg them together into one connect- 
ed story. 

He was still a boy when he accompanied 
Bullah Shah, the well-known _ theosophical 
writer of the Punjab, to Kasur. The city 
of Kasur, now the headquarters of a tahsil 


in the Lahore District, was then known for . 


its University. Itshould however be borne 
in mind that the colleges and the Universities 
of the time differed from modern Universities 
in many respects. The students were not 
like ourselves supported by their parents and 
surrounded by the luxuries of the age. They 
had to go in search of knowledge and to 
arrange for their livelihood at the same time. 
For this they went from door to door and 
lived on alms. The well-known Bullah and 
Waris had to succumb to these circumstances 
and were no exception to the rule. 

Having spent some ten years at the 
University, they were given the educational 
robe, the mark of having obtained the 
Degree and Diploma. They took leave of 
thelr alma mater and the venerable teacher 
Hafiz Ghulam Murtaza, the Principal 
who asked them both to get “themselves 
enlisted among the followers of some Pir (a 
religions guide ). Bullah having joined the 
Qadri sect of Lahore, Waris took to the 
ways of Shakargunj, and joined the order of 
the saints known as the Chishtis. He left 
his companion at Lahore and went straight 
to Pakpattan, where he performed the penanc- 
es, ete, at the tomb of Baba Farid-uddin 
Shakareunj ( the head of the order in India ) 
for some time. On his way back home, he 
passed through a village called Jahad Ka 
Thatha. It being very late he had to pass 


the night there. Early in the next morning, 
when he was just 
village beauty, Bhagbhari by name, and fell 
in love with her at first sight. He could not 
go further and gave up the idea of going 
Home at all. The girl paid no regard to him 
at first, and he had to wait for some days 
till she was also struck with the same 
poignant arrow of love and reciprocated it 


ce 


about to start, he met a - 


with equal fervour. The relative of the girly 


having heard of the affair gave him a thorough 
thrashing, which only added to the intensity 
of his love, and he conducted his suit with 
redoubled zeal. There can be doubt of his 
being a natural poet, but after the beating he 
had, he began to pour out his love in the 
verses of his “Hir”. ` 

It is stated that he never cared to keep a 
regular record of the verses he composed, but 
would scribble them on parchment and pieces 
of paper as he then could get. ‘The poem was 
subsequently compiled by one of his pupils, 
Allah Ditta by name. For its unique beauty, 
the book was soon known far and wide and 
its reputation reached even the ears of Hafiz 
Ghulam Murtaza -of Kasur, who was much 
displeased to learn that Waris had written 
such a “worthless story.” The Maulanais not 
to blame, as he had not seen the book in the 
first instance, and secondly, because the 
maulvies of the day had no good feeling for 
such love stories. He was very sorry to 
have displeased his venerable teacher, and 
having copied out the book In a very neat 
hand, he set out for Kasur. 
course, received very kindly but the maulana 
could not help giving vent to his inner feel- 
ings by saying : “How is it that thou hast 
written the story of Hir while Bullah plays 
on the guitar ?” He remained quiet and 
made no answer to this query, and was 
consequently put into solitary confinement 
in a hoojra—a cell. On the following morning 
after the Principal had finished his lectures 
and was in the humour, he asked the author 
to read to him a portion of “Hir”. The 
maulana was struck dumb with the delicacy 
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of thought, the beauty and flow of language, 
the harmony of description, the strength and 
force of delineation and the natural order of 
the things and said: “Waris, thou hast 
strung these pearls on a rough moonj rope”. 
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He had no child excepting a gil, and 
died on Hajj day. His remains lie buried in 
his native place, and his shrine is visited by 
hundreds of thousands every y2ar. 
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politically minded Indian should be neutral 
A so far as the religious fight is concerned. 
But it is unintelligible to the neutral man 
as to why religious quarrels should jeopardize 
or endanger the cause of Indian independence, 
or, as they term it, the cause of Swaraj. 
Peoples with different religious polities will 
exist in India, yet that land has to be got 
into the mould of nationality. India must 
become an independent nation, otherwise the 
teeming millions of that land, comprising 
one-fifth of humanity, will go to the wall. 
The peoples of India, in 
religious and social differences, must choose 
between these alternatives. If they cannot 
rise above their old traditions and feuds and 
do not accept new world-views they will be 
side-tracked for ever in the history of the 
world. This truth must be brought home 
to the mind of every Indian. 
The people of India, rightly or wrongly, 
It has gone deep into their 
hearts. As a result of political cataclysms, 
many people have changed their religion and 
language, yet the accumulated religious train- 
ing of ages, inspite of these changes, have not 
been lost and have made them conscious as 
religious beings only. The Indian socius as 
a man is conscious only of his religious 
rights and duties. Political consciousness is 
dawning on him only in recent times and 
unhappily recently through a wrong channel. 
Religious enthusiasm works wonders in him, 
and he is capable of immense sacrifice 
through it. This is very commendable. It is 
also said by some occidental writers that in 
the East religious movements in the end 
burst forth into politics. This is the psycho- 
logy of the oriental mind, they say. This may 
or may not be true. But we are living in 
modern times with different conditions. And 
India does not contain a population of 
rcligious homogeneity. There are communities 


spite of their. 


with opposite religio-social polities, inheriting 
traditional feuds. We must never lose sight 
of that fact. On this account there cannot be 
a national religious movement in India which 
will burst forth with a common political end. 
The religious movement with political objects 
engendered by each religious community will 
stand in juxtaposition with each other. The 
olc wounds will be re-opened giving rise to 
bitter internecine quarrels. ‘Chis, instead of 
advancing the cause cf nationaity in India, 
wil retard it, nay, even will vitally injure 
the cause. Therefore this is not the safe 
poicy in a country like India. Wy) must 
seek another means to furthar the national 
cause. 

The political movement of India in modern 
times began with the founcation of the 
National Congress. It was not founded on a 
religious basis, rather religion was eschewed 
oub of it. But this movement till recently 
was practically confined to a coterie of so- 
called intellectuals. With tho starting of 
Non-co-operation under the leadership of 
Mahatma Gandhi, the masses were captured 
by the leaders of the movement, because the 
leaders exploited religion for political ends, 
Ths religious feelings of the masses wore 
played upon. Their religious susceptibilities 
were aroused, religious enthusissm ran high, 
the boycott movement lost its political colour 
and a fetish was made of it. ‘The ery for the 
restoration of the Turkish Enip re called in 
India the “Khilafat movement” was made an 
appendage to the fight for freedom, and thus 
a bargain was struck betwee. the Moham- 
melans and the Hindus resultinz in a Hindu- 
Moslem entente-cordial, giving rise to the 
common fight for Swaraj. This Largaine scemed 
to be very queer. It scemed as if the 
millions of Mohammedans of Initia did not or 
would not\demend freedom but for this 
Khilafat wich was in’ danger; and they 
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would not make common cause with their 
non-Moslem fellow-countrymen for the cause 
of freedom, unless and until these people 


tJwlped them in their „religious, movement. 


Also it seemad-as if only the Hindus wanted 
freedom. If this be the truth, then it would 
be a sač reflection on our Mohammedan 
fellow-countrymen. Everybody wants free- 
dom. Every people wants political indepen- 
dence and freedom from foreign control. 
Therefore we should say that demand for 
national freedom based on this bargain was 
not sound. On this reason our leaders are 
always afraid lest a slight friction brings 
down this superstructure. As the basis is 
not sound. they are always in nervous tension 
regarding tha solidity of it. On this account 
ingenious atsempts were made to keep up the 
superstrectuce of the Swaraj movement—the 
Hindu-Moslem Unity. As the victory of the 
Turss, assured by the Lausanne Treaty, made 
a fait accon pli of the demands for reparation 
of wrong done to the Khilafat, a new cry 
was vaised-——the independence of Jazirat-ul- 
Arab, as « part of the national movement. 
“hig was he new war-cry of the Swaraj 
movement. Thus the Hindu-Moslem Unity 
seemed to get a new lease of life, and the 
bed-rack of 3waraj was secured for the time 
being! 

This was the gist of the situation of the 
national movement before the abolition of the 
Khilafat by Turkey. From the standpoint of 
practical pclitices this might have been 
expedient fo? the time being; yet one can Say 
thatthese basic principles of Indian nationalism 
are not sotnd. The right for independ- 
ence cannot be based on momentary truce. 
In the political field a pact may Serve a 
temporary purpose, yet in a country like 
India such a pact cannot be made the 
permane:.t basis of nationalism or the fight 
for indepenience. A slight pretext or a 
slight friction will set at naught the truce or 
pact. Let us analyse the case. A bargain 
was male between the leaders of both the 
communities in 1917 for the percentage of 
the electoratas that would be represented by 
each community at the municipal boards and 
On the basis of this pact the 
Moslem-Indiens joined hands with the Hindus 
and entered the National Congress en bloc. 
It scems as if the Moslems as citizens of 
India did ot want amelioration of the 
political condition of that land until and 
unless they came to an understanding 
with their fellow-citizens of other religious 
persuasions! Then after the inauguration of 


‘the attainment of Swaraj. 
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the Montague-Chelmsford Reforms those 
who did not accept it, continued and extended 
the Pact to the religious field) At the 
break down of Turkey after the armistice, 
the Moslem-Indians raised the ery 
the Khilafat was in danger. The whole 
force of wrath was directed against the 
British Government, and feeling that a 
successful campaign of propaganda for the 
Khilafat which would bend the Government 
to its knees was not possible without the 
help of non-Muslim Indians, a bargain was 
struck between the two big communities. 
Those of the Hindus who were disaffected 
towards the Reforms promised to help 
the Khilafatists and the latterin turn would 
help the Hindu recalcitrants. With this pact 
the non-co-operation movement was launched 
forth; and in order to inflame the ignorant 
masses religion was put at the service of 
politics. And as a corollary it is natural 
that religious enthusiasm in a country like 
India in the end would give place to intole- 
rance towards each other, and the warring 
sects would fly at cach other’s throats. 

The aim of the non-co-operation movement 
was twofold :— the restoration of Turkey and 
Now as Turkey 
was restored, a new bogey for the British 
was created—the restoration of those 
lands from the British influence where 
lie the holy places of Islam. Naturally the 
Pact was renewed, the non-Muslim 
Indians would help the demand for the 
restoration of Jazirat-ul-Arab, and the 
Muslim-Indians would second the demand for 
Swaraj. 
Mohammedan-Indians as such did not want 
Swaraj or freedom but for the attempt at 
restoration of their religious places! Is it true 
then that but for this they would have 
remained as slaves of the British? Suppose 
the Khilafat or Jazirat-ul-Arab question had 
never arisen, then the Mohammedans of India 
would have remained content as British 
slaves ? Would not the millions of exploited 
enslaved Mohammedans of India ever have 
demanded the primary rights of men but for 
the Khilafat? One is loath to believe it. The 
masses of the Mohammedan population of 
India, those unsophisticated, unlettered and 
inarticulate people would have demanded 
their birthright—the freedom of man—just 


the same, if properly appealed to. It is 
rather the exploiting leaders who always 


misguide or keep the Indian masses in 
ignorance and direct them according to their 
own inclinations. 


that - 


Thus it was again apparent that the — 
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Freedom is the primary right of man. 
There is nobody who likes to be dominated 
or exploited by somebody else. Man as such, 
is always ready to fight for it. Why instead 
of teaching him to demand his primary 


} rights, zigzag ways should be shown to him? 


Man as a socius is more of a political being 
than anything else. The oppressed, exploited 
and enslaved masses of India, who have been 
bereft of their political rights for ages, have 
also the political faculties latent in them. 
If they are to be moved through religion, they 
are also to be moved to action through 
politics. The thing is that the political, social 
and economic slavery of ages have benumbed 
them; only as a counterpoise of all that has 
been taken away from them, aud in order to 
satisfy their cravings for the rights of which 
they have been deprived, their exploiters left 
to them in the way of diversion, as a substi- 
tute, their religious faculty intact. And this 
they have developed in a tropical climate to 
an abnormal degree. This has given rise 
to hyper-religiosity of the Indian people and 
to them everything takes a religious colouring. 
For this reason, when the leaders of non- 
co-operation movement appealed to them’ 
through religion, the masses gave an imme- 
diate response. But in the case of a long- 
drawn political fight, when different religious 
communities are to work shoulder to shoulder, 
religious enthusiasm will not prevail in the long 
run. It will give rise to intolerance, suspicion 
and distrust of each other’s motives. This 
has already taken place in India. The 
Pan-Islamic cry has given rise to the Pam- 
Hindu cry. If the Moslem-Indians are 
interested in Arabia, Turkey, Mesopotamia, the 
Hindus are getting interested in Burma, 
Siam, Cambodia, Cochin-China, China and 
Japan. Pan-Hinduism is the counterblast of 
Pan-Islamism. The Hindus say it is unin- 
telligible to them why the Mohammadans 
of India should show interest in the 
independence of other countries than their 
own, and the time isnot distant when the 
Pan-Hindus would demand that if the 
Mohammadans uphold the cause of Jazirat- 
wl-Arab, then the cause of Burma, Ceylon 
Cambodia, Cochin-China, and Korea as oppressed 
countries should also be made a war-cry 
of the Swaraj movement, though several of 
these lands are not under British domination. 

Add to these, a new spectre is being 
introduced in the Indian political ideology-— 
Pan-Asianism! These enthusiasts forget that 
Pan-Somethingism has no reality in the 
domains of practical politics. Apart from 


tha example of the past, the late world-war 
has clearly demonstrated it. The - economic 
incerpretatien of Mistory is the greatest 
motive factor in man. This argument prevails 
in .the long run. Turkey is not going to 

free India, neither Japan. If the Moslem or 
Hmdu fanatics think that they are going to 
establish the dominancy of teir respective 
sects with the help of Turkey, Afghanistan 

or Japan, then Bedlam is the fitting place 
fo. them. Those who dream of a Pan-TIslamic 
or Pan-Hindu empire are not to he taken as 
people with normal mentality. Unless and until 
ouz people disabuse their minds of these idle 
visions and- daydreams and realize the 
truth in its nakedness, there i3 no chance of 
Incian nationality. 

Religion is a form of exploization, at least 
the pyriestcraft side of it. Exploiters live on 
the credulity of the ignorant masses. The 
history of modern India ha; shown that 
many ambitous politicians have made 
religious or communal d fferences the 
stepping stones of their careers. These 
things have been their trump cards. Besides 
these, there are enough agent-p-ovocatours in 
the service of the Police who blew communal 
fights for their paymasters. For this reason, 
a fizht ora street brawl here and there is 
not the adumbration of an cnternecine or 
cow munal war. The masses cf the peoplé 
live amicably together in spit: of religious 
differences until some interested person rakes 
up a fight between them, or sone ambitious 
politician exploits religion foi his personal 
gair by stirring up communal cuarrels. Ovor 
and above these, the Congress hes put religion 
at tae service of politics. That .s, the masses 
are being exploited, by the Coi gress lea‘lers, 
for certain aims through the medium of 
religion. It is no wonder, they get frigtened 
when that mask fails or the edfice tumbles 
down through its own unsplidity. 

For these reasons, it is proper that reli- 
gion should be eliminated from I:dian polities. 
Historie Determinism is the greatest motive 
fores in society, and it Is economic interests 
that bind the people tceether nost. There- 
fore instead of playing on “he religious 
feelings of the masses, the common economic 
intezest of the masses, irrespective of religion, 
should be put before them. F tne. Indian 
masses are to be united, if India is to evolve 
a netionality; if India is to fight for freedom, 
then an economie programme siould be put 
before them. If the Mohamm2dan masses 
are to survive in this world then their primary 
righs as men are to be taught so them. If 
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the Mohammedans are to survive as commu- 
nity, they are to be taught fo fight for their 


“freedom., not forthe sake ‘of Khalifat or Jazirat- 


w-Arab, but because it is their right as men; 
the same with the Hindus. Pan-Islamism or 
Pan-Hinduism or Pan-Asianism will not free 
the Indian masses, but a socio-economic 
programme giving a new world-view to them, 
and beckoning towards the promised land 
which is free from all kinds of exploitations. 

What ona sows one will reap,is the old adage. 
Our leaders are reaping what they have sown. 
They have sown the future seed of dispute 
by exploiting the masses through religion. 
Instead of: giving a socio-economic or at least 
a simple economic programme to the masses 
which will unite various sects, the seed of 
communal patriotism has been sown by them 
by making religion the basis of revolutionary 
nationalism. Everywhere in the world econo- 
mics is the basis of politics. But in India 
the case has been otherwise. The foundation 
of Indian nationalism is not based on scientific 
principles, but on religious enthusiasm and 
histrionic shows. Therefore the whole structure 
is perpetually shaky. Our middle-class leaders 
are responsible for it. 

To-day in many parts of India, the Indian 
socius is not thinking himself primarily. as 
a political bemg but a religious being. There 
is not much of national patriotism ( in some 
place there is absolutely none ) but communal 
patriotism. Yet our leaders are crying them- 
selves hoarse over the sanctity of nationalism ! 
They are trying all kinds of fakes to conjure 
up a big national movement, yet they won’t look 
the truth m the face. Nationalism has become 
the monopoly of the representatives of the 
vested interests. Indian politics has become 
the happy hunting ground of the fanatics, 
religious enthusiasts and ambitious repre- 
sentatives of the middle-class. Their ideo- 
logy would not permit them to accept an eco- 
nomic programme which will unite the masses 
in a common struggle against all kinds of 
exploitation. The dominant class which is 
ruling Indian politics crushes any other 
world-view which goes against their interests. 
They express a pious desire to start a mass 
movement, but only to make the masses 
their tools. 

It has to be affirmed again that the hetero- 
geneous Indian people cannot, unite on a 
religious basis, neither can revolutionary 
nationalism be built on it.e Nationalism must 
be built on a concrete and scientific basis. 
The Indian masses are going to be the main- 
stay of the fight for national freedom. A 
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common hatred against the British is not 
enough as a basis of unity. For this reason 
an economic programme directing the fight 
against exploitation and oppression is the 
desideratum. An economic programme touching 
the daily life of the masses in which there 
is no religious or communal strife is the 
universal solvent. In the common economic 
struggle against oppression and exploitation, 
communal and provincial struggles will be 
melted down. The practicality of this hypo- 
theses can be evinced from Indian history, 
as we have examples of it in the period of 
indigo-disturbances in Bengal. There the 
Hindu and Mohammedan peasants for common 
economic reasons united against the indigo 
planters. The common economie programme 
of passive resistance gave way to communal 
distrust. And the ignorant peasants through 


their unity, based on economic interests, made ` 


the oppression of the indigo planters a thing 
of the past. 

To-day Indian politics is in a chaos. Our 
leaders coming from various strata of the 
middle-class are making a mess of politics. 
Religious enthusiasm and 
key-notes of Indian politics. 
has any clear vision of what is wanted and 
how it is going to be achieved. Politics 
should be purged of religion. What is wanted 
is clear analysis of the sociological and 
economic phenomena that are taking place in 
Indian society and a socio-economic programme, 
accordingly. Those who would fail to see it 


None 


would be relegated to the past. A new 
generation must come to the front with new 
world-views and with clear vision. It is in 


their hands that the future of India lies. 
The confusion that reigns in Indian political 
ideology should be cleared up by a new 
world-view and it is a question of time only. 
The class of vested interest that is jeopardiz- 


ing the cause of Indian Independence to-day . 


will, in the near future, play out its role. 
Their bungling methods will make them elimi- 
nate themselves from the struggle for 
freedom. It is on the shoulders of the masses 
that the struggle for freedom will rest and 
they for that reason must be organised and 
be made _politically-minded. 

Our Indian countrymen should realize 
that religion must be made an individual 


concern. The future citizen of India will not: 


represent his community but the country. 
The foremost duty of the Indians to-day is to 
make themselves conscious as political beings. 
Their safety and future existence depend on 
reacting to modern conditions of life. Instead 
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of harping on the past, they must adjust 
themselves to the new demands of the world. 
Nationalism does not mean reaction against 
modern advancement of civilization. When- 
ever nationalism and rationalism conflict, 
- nationalism must give way. Rationalism must 
® be applied to Indian life. Our Mohammedan 
fellow-countrymen must realize that irredan- 
_tism may be commendable, but if they want to 


survive in this world, it is not by extra-terri-. 


torial patriotism but by setting their own house 
in order that theycan hope to live. They should 
abolish the social and economic exploitations 
that are sapping the root of Islamic society. 
They should take a Jeaf from what is going 
on in new Turkey; and instead of being bul- 
warks of reaction, they must react to modern 
exigencies of civilization. Our Hindu fellow- 
countrymen must understand, that instead of 
getting nervous at every bogey, and instead 
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IRON ORE MINE OF THE TATA IRON & STEEL 00., LTD, 
OF GORUMAEISANI A 


: ANUFACTURE of Iron and Steel has been 
a thing common to India from the very 
ancient times. But the thing which was 
unknown to her is manufacture of Iron on so 
large a scale as that of the present days. Before 
that of the Tata’s, there were two modern iron 
factoriesin operation in India—one in Madras 
and the other in Bengal; but none of them 
manufactured steel.. It was the late Mr. 
Jamshedji Nasirwanji Tata of Bombay, who 
first contemplated the starting of an Iron and 
Steel Factory in India, prior to 1905. But 
unfortunately for India. before his desire could 
be fulfilled, he expired. i E 

The late Mr. Tata tried hard to. get a 
mine which might feed an iron factory at 
least for twenty years, and after searching 

@ hard for Iron Ore at different places, got 

~ information about the Gorumahisani 

Mine from a report of the Geological Survey 
of Indla. 

After his death his two sons—Sir Dorabji 
Jamshedji Tata and the late Mr. Ratanji Jamshedji 
Tata and his nephew Mr. Ratanji Dadabhoy 
Tata formed the Tata Iron and Steel Co., Ltd., 
and opened a new era in the history of 
Indian Industry. 
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‘must abolish all kinds of social and economic — a 








of ell the time raising alaram on Pan-Islamism 
or Pan-Turanism, they must have a new — 
world-view and readjust themselves according- 
ly. If they ewant to survive in this world, ~~ 
they must come out of their inerustation. — 
They must reform themselves. Social — 
equality is the thing that is wanted in them, — 
There ought to be many spheres of life 
where two Hindus can cooperate with each 
other. They must take to collectivism. They 





exploitations, that are existing as cancer in _ 


them body-politic. Nationalism does not — 
meen only driving out the British and — 


rehabilitating the moribund state of Indian — 
Society for the benefit of- various kinds of 
indigenous exploiters and oppressors, but 
putting society on a new basis. The sooner 
we realize this, the better for us. Brake 
BHUPENDRANATH DATTA. — 
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In 1905, the said Tatas obtained a pros- — 
pecting licence from the Maharaja of Mayur- 
bhanj to search for Iron Ore at any and 
every place within his territories. They 
prospected at several places and found 
Gorumahisani Ore to be the best for operating 
an Iron Factory. In 1911 they applied for 
and obtained the mining lease of the place 
covering an area of nearly five square miles. 

By virtue of the prospecting licence they 
hac begun to erect Boiler House and Crusher ~ 
to lay Tram Lines, to build Office, ete., from _ 
1969. and in 1912 made everything complete — 
for starting despatch. At the end of the 
same year despatching began. As at first 
the factory was started with two Blast 
Furnaces and these Furnaces were fed by 
ores from Chanda (in C.P.) and Gorumahisani, 
the despatch of ore from the latter place was 
very small—nearly 150 tons per diem. 
Gradually the despatch increased and in © 
19.6 it came to be nearly 900 tons per 
diem when the despatch of Chanda Ofte was ` 
stopped. Thenceforth all the consumable ores 
were being despatched from Gorumahisani 
till 1922 when two other mines came into — 
operation. 
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Thè despatch of Ore from Gorumahisani Years. Tons. 
at different years is given below: 1918 3. 38, 936 
Y ears. LONnS., 1919 4. 29. 873 
1912 to 1915 °” Not known. 1920 4, 03, 450 
1916 2, 49, 600 1921 4, 38, 808 


1917 2 74, 600 1922 3, 60, 264 
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In 1918 a third furnace was opened and 
the despatch > had tò be increased over a 
thousand tons per day on an average. About 
the middle of the year 1922 the fourth 
furnace came into operation and the con- 
sumable ore at Jamshedpur increase] up to 


1900 tons per day. But the other two mines 
being then in operation, the despatch did 
not require to be increased. 

The ore-beds of this mine consist of 
metamorphosed surface flows, cowering the hill 
nearly on all sides like a sheet. These are con- 
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Labourers Working in the Pit 


stitæed mainly of specular hematites of different 
sizes—tfrom 2 ft. to 20 ft. or more. 


Iron content of these ores vary from 
65 >er cent to 69 per cênt. Other ores such 
as Limonite Laterite, etc., are not rare here ; 


they constitute over one-third of the ore 


body, but magnetite is rarely found. Ores 
other than the hematite give an average from 
50 per cent to 54 per cent in iron content. 
Mixed with earth and low .gfade_ ores 
the average despatch, on analysis, gives the 
percentagze ef iron between 59 and 61, and 
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this will be evident from the following 
data :— 

YEAR. Average PERCENTAGE OF Troy. 

1917 61°92 

1918 6051 

1919 60°29 

1920) 59°51 

1921 x 5961 

1922 59°37 


In Europe and America, furnaces are 
worked with ores containing even 30 per cent 
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vacious sorts of earth-cutting machinery have 
been devised and put in the market, yet the 
above system is still in vogue m India, most 
probably, because of the cheapness ef het 
labour. : 

Fine ores are screened to separate them out 
from earth, and the big lumps are blasted out for 
locding. All the ores are stacked in the mine 
faces, and thence they are removed to the 





Iron Ore Stack 


iron, but here ores below 55 percent 
in iron content are rejected. Only high 
erade ores are taken for the production of 
iron. 

After all, considering the quality of the 
ore, it can be said that it is safely comparable 
with the Brazilian Iron Ore Mines. The 
quantity of the workable ore here has been 
estimated to be nearly nine million tons. 


Mining here is done by digging with 
pick-axes, spades and hand-picking and not 
by any sort of mechanical means. One 


defect of this system is that a portion of 
good ore is always left with the earth. If 
an ore dressing machinery be installed here the 
life of the mine can easily be doubled, and 
if the mine be equipped with modern 
machinery and plants, many unnecessary 
expenses’ can -considerably be curtailed. 

The above system has been prevalent here 


from the very beginning of the mine. Albeit, 


crusher by mine-tub-trains. The length of 
tram line, required to be laid on here, is at 
present over sixteen miles. Inclines are 


worked in the ordinary way. Endless Wire 
Rope haulage or Aerial Wire ope haulage has 


not yet been introduced here, but one of the 


former type is under construct on. 

Loading is done by loading coolies, which 
always causes variation in the despateh. 
Recently, two months ago, one mechanical 
loader has been brought hore to keep 
cespatch steady. 

he Steam Shovel strictly takes 30 seconds 
to load one tub, whereas four men take at least 
15 minutes to load the same two, the load being 


nearly two tons. So, in point of time, the 
Steam Shovel stands beyond comparison. 


Regarding the cost of loading per ton, the one 
is half of the other. 
is always possible by the mechanical loader, 
which is beyond question regarding the human 
labour. 


Again a steady. despatch 
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But one disadvantage cf this loader is that 
it requires the tubs to be always put 
within the range of its Boom, and that it is not 
POrtable at amy and every’ place. Mowever, it 
is a proved fact that the Steam Shovel stands 
high over loading by human force. 

Nearly four thousand labourers work here 
in the mme. Most of these labourers are 
Santhals and Koles belonging to the non- 
aryan races of antiquity, and the rest are 
Hindus. Local labour is scanty : nearly all 
the labourers come from the different parts 
of Mayurbhanj and the district of Singhbhoom. 
Indented labour from other districts is very 
small in number and most of it comes from 
the Feudatory States of Burma and Gangpur. 

These men are simple, robust, hardy and 
painstaking. Their dress consists of only a 
piece ef eoarse cloth. They have got no 
Purdah system, and their women are free. 
though not strictly in the western sense of 
the word, but in no way less than that. Men 
and wemen work together, and mix freely 
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heavy ornament called “MALL”. Grown-up 
girls have got a good sense of beauty which 
is indicated by their neatness and cleanliness 


and their liking to adorn their hair with 
flowers or beautiful green leaves, 

These labourers work in the mine from 
morning till evening, finishing their meals 
there. Ina large Handi they carry boiled ricer 


salt, chilly, etc., to the mine and appease their 
hunger twice or thrice or whenever they like. 

These people, inspite of their hard toil, 
cannot earn more thanrupees three and a half 
per week, as the rate here is Re 1--2 to 1--8--0 
(according to soil ) for a stack of 56 ewt., and 
a man on a average cannot raise more than 
8 1/2 tons per week (1 ton 16 ewt,), 

Inspite of all these, inspite of their thousand 
and one wants they are contented and happier 
than any other civilized people of India. 

There is one difficulty regarding this 
labour, because nearly all of them have got 
with each other without the least hesitation. 
The women and girls are very simple, kind- 





Santali Masked Dancers 


hearted and gentle. For their dress they use 
only two pieces of coarse cloth—one for 
wearing and the other for covering their body. 
All of their ormaments are made of brass: in 
hand they wear “KHARU” (a kind of bangle ), 
round the neck they wear e coral necklaces, 
and on their ankles they wear a kind of 
some lands for cultivation. When the monsoon 


sets in, they leave the mine and run to their 
respective fields for cultivation and come 
back after a month, and again, when the paddy 
ripens they fly away to their villages for 
harvesting. In this way scarcity of labour 
occurs on different occasions when the raising 
practically comes to nil. 

Gorumahisani is a hill—2958 feet high 
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Crusher Machine 


above the sea level and is covered through- 


out with a deep forest, like an armour, 
consisting mainly of sal trees. Its 
distance from Calcutta is 192 miles and 


from the factory nearly 42 miles. Before the 
opening of the mine, the place was under the 
power of tigers, elephants and bears, and no 
trace of habitation could be found. Now the 
deep forest at the bottom cf the hill has 


with its sanitation. 
quarters for the 


a small town 
dispensary and 


turned to 
charitable 
employees.* 


K. P. GHOSH. 


.* Photographs which have been used in this 
article have been supplied by Messrs. H. G, Volker. 
G. G. Dobles and B. B. Mitra. 
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CHOLARSHIP may be its own reward, but it 
brings very few other rewards in this country: 
and reprints and new editions fall to the lot of 

only a few scholars. Hence, if a really good book 
goes into a second edition, even though a full 


Wit, Humour and Faney of the Persians” by 
M. N. Kuka, m.a. 


generation intervene between it and the first, there 
is reason for thankfulness, And we should be all 
the more thankful that the author of “ Wit, “Humour 
and Fancy of the Persians” has been spared to 
revise and considerably enlarge the book in this 
second edition. The. work contains hundreds of 
Persian pieces in versé, short as well as long, culled 
feom a number of Persian works, accompanied by 
excellent English translations and comments that 
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‘render the original easy reading even for indifferent alone that would give as sufficient an answer in 
Persian scholars like ourselves; indeed, the book is prose. 
quite readable and enjoyable by even those who Again, when our author says that in Persian 
.4mow English alone. A large section. of about a literature “we may not come across good specimens 
hundred pages consists solely of English translations of sustained irony like that of Swift”, we feac he 
of stories found in prose versions only. We wish makes a hasty statement. The chapter on ‘Ubaid 
-the author had considerably shortened this purely Zakani in Professor Browne’s third volume on 
-English section, and given us instead a score or Persian literature should alone suffice to prove the | 
two of humorous and witty stories in prose from remarkably Swiftian genius of ‘Ubaid? The 
Saadi and other acknowledged masters of the “Akhlaq-ul-Ashraf” (The Ethics of the Aristocracy/ 
language. In fact one cannot but feel that the are quite reminiscent of the grave irony of Swift. 
immortal Gulistan, perhaps because it is so very And ‘Ubaid shows in his verse what Swift’ never 
well-known, has not been adequately represented possessed—a wonderful mastery of verse form and a 
even in tne verse selections in this book. The felicitous poetic, diction surpassed by only a few 
chapters on Riddles, Charades and Conundrums among the first flight of Persian poets. The delicious 
and Enigmas, again, are not to our taste, though specimens from the “Mush-o-Gurba” and other 
it must be admitted that there are some fine things verses quoted by Browne, as well as certain unquot- 
here. too, such as Jaballi’s verses on the clouds, able poems in his extant works, all go to show 
which are very nearly good poetry, We could ‘Ubaid’s_ eminence as a stylist; as they also prove 
also have spared the apocryphal stories of Akbar. beyond doubt his mastery of what Mr. Kuka calls 
Birbal and Mulla, Dopiaza as being outside the the subtler type of humour. To revert to the 
already wide domain of Persian literature, _ “Mush-o-Gurba”’, the grave simplicity of its diction, 
it with all these reservations, and in spite of the power and humour of its descriptions, the drol- 
the inevitable fact that different tastes will choose ery of its situations and the skill with which the 
different fare, we must be thankful to, the author poet makes his cats and mice so intensely human, 
for a fine collection of so much that is humorous should entitle him to an honourable place among the 
and witty and wise in. the realm of Persian humorists in the known literatures of the world. 
letters, and that 1s, besides so well and so This is, perhaps, a daring claim to make on behalf 
- choieely expressed. Itis a veritable chrestomathy of the reprobate who has suffered undue neglect; 
of stories, satires, epigrams, repartees, elegant but we would cite in support of it the delightfully 
trifles, all of them ‘good morsels’ and many of absurd history as given by Browne, the brilliant 
them of permanent value as literature. Mr. Kuka description of the tyrant cat. the ludicrous bragging 
has given us a valuable “source” book illustrating of the drunken mouse, his utter debasement _ when 
one side, and that an important one, of the Persian .caught red-handed and the unctuous hypocrisy of 
genius. Decidedly it is a book full of human inter- the penitent cat withits exquisite ablutions and 
est. a book to possess and keep handy as a prayers and vows and even tears. 
cheering antidote against the wornes of life. Let us repeat that the great advantage and 
The author starts a few hares in his all too Superiority of the Persian humorists les in the 
brief mtroduction, and one is tempted to hunt them medium, m form and manner, After all it is style 
down. To begin with, the very mention of Dickens tbat tells in the long run and confers, literary 1m- 
and Lamb and Mark Twain in the same breath is in mortality: and itis because of their inimitable 
itself a feat that reminds one of that of the great manner and inevitable form that literary, master- 
erammarian Panini, who bravely strung together in Pleces „çan, stand countless readings, while poor 
fhe same Sutra (aphorism) such incongruous Mark Twain can barely stand repetition, that 
entities as shvan (dog), yuvan (youth) and Maghavan terrible test of humour às ofall literature. The 
(the God Indra). Outside Pickwick, Dickens does finest thing about the Persian humorist at, his _ best 
not very often excite actual laughter; Lamb scarcely 18 his perfect, mastery over the medium, his direct- 
aver does: while Mark Twain does scarcely anything ess; his choice and economy of words. When wit 
else, at least at the first reading. The Persians 0 humour is joined to such perfection of form, 
may not have produced humorists like these three, there is no wonder that the result is unforgettable, 
as Mr. Kuka says: but they did what most 4 thing of beauty even if it be of a sort and a joy 


ish, and particularly American, humorists have for ever. For a trifling example, let ys take at 
Engh | 5 ave yandom the delightful lines about the poets Salami 





not done; they gave us humour in a form that : 
stands the test of time. The Persians have given us and Kalamu : 
humour in verse of a quality that would have “Do chiz ast badtar za tighe harami 
eart ingest cven a oan Tare nome = Salame Kalami, kalame Salami”. 

exquisite stories in this volume, the story o P g3 Tarien O A i, 
Me gmit loy aa he Pn po Wee) that the Vazir did agt realy say so 
know” of the unlucky musician, or that of the true, it is ben trovato. Or let us take thesè wonder- 
athlete who wanted to be tattooed, or that of the ful lines of Anwari to a patron who was tardy i 
royal but short-tempered devotee of chess, and rewarding a poem of praise: pag e 
mark how the humour and drollery of the absurd SE ie p r t 
situations is heightened and transformed by the Si rasm bayt buwad shalrane tami'ara, 
alchemy of Rumi’s style, his careless and easy Yaki madih o duwum qatae taqazai. 
magnificence of language, his grave and sonorous Agar badad, siwum shukr: war nadad, haja ; 
diction. * These and similar stories in verse, again, Azin si bayt do guftam: digar che farmai ?” 
provide a sufficient answer to another statement of “Needy poets have at their command three kinds 


the author that “the finer and subtler type” of of verse; the first is the poem of praise, th | 
humour, “that of description, gr of investing ordi- demands the reward. If nage ead ian the Eee 
nary events in a droll and grotesque garb, has not an ode of thanks; if not, it is an abusive satire. The 
been sufficiently cultivated” by the Persians. And first two I have sent you; what is your command 
we could cite a score of stories from the Gulistan about the third?” 
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` The cool cynicism and urbane insolence of this 
scarcely veiled threat should alone suffice to make 

1e lines memorable: but when to these is added a 
masterly terseness of diction and wonderful economy 
of words, the epigram naturally becomes a polished 
gem, a masterpiece. And Persian literature abounds 
in such polished, finished gems. It is a curious 


» delusion fostered by uncritical Western prejudice 


that Persian poetry is wordy and voluminous, more 
sound and fury than sense. At its best it is nothing 
of the lind; if anything, it is at times too swift in 
thought. too packed with meaning, to be quickly 
followed. ` There: may be too much of hyperbole, 
the individual idea may be far-fetched, even 
grotesque and absurd, a mere “conceit”; but the 
execution will be faultless, and the poet worth the 
name wil certainly not use ten words if he can do 
with nine. Take the magnificent. conceit of Zahir 
Faryabi in praise of his patron, Qizil Arslan, quoted 
by Mr. Kuka: 

“Nuh kwrsie falak nahad andishe zire pay 

Ta buse bar rikabe Qizil Arslan zanad ”; 


_ “Imagination must place the nine heavens under 
its feet in order that it may be enabled to kiss the 


4», Stirrup of Qizil Arslan ”. 


a 


he tremendous conceit may be objected to, but 
the wording is superb; there is not one superfluous 
word. It is strange that Mr. Kuka has not given 
the serio-comic sequel to this grand panegyric. It 
is said that Qizil was lame of one leg, and an 
enemy of the poet suggested with diabolical ingenu- 
ity that Zahir had indulged in a recondite sneer at 
this defect in the august limb. The consequence 
was that the poor poet was bastinadoed, fled the 
court and had his revenge in a savage satire. It is 
believed that Saadi aimed a gibe at this unhappy 
panegyric when he wrote; 


“ Che hajat ke nuh, kursie asman 
Vahi zire pa-e Qizil Arslan ”: 
“ What need to place the nine heavens under the 
foot of Qizil Arslan?” , , . 
The poet in medieval Persia received at times 
princely rewards; but often his was a clog’s lfe. 
here is one branch of, humour in which the 
Persians stand perhaps unrivalled, but which the 


a amd 


. infinitely Jess harmful than the 
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author, rightly designing his book for the young 
and the unsophisticated, has rigorously excluded 
from if. This is the humour of “hazaliyyat”, of 
riba.dry, obscenity and lth. Whatever our morlertes, 
prucery may Say, there is no denying the fact that 
deer cCown under the polish of the highest. civilisa- 
tion hes a suppressed impulse, all the more 
powerful because inhibited most, which takes a 
strarge delight in expressing or hearing such 
ribaldry and obscenity. That this is true even of 
the present times will be admitted by most men 
who know what passes under the name of “smoke- 
room” or “racy” talk. Anyway, there is no -doubt 
that some of the greatest men of, genius in all 
climes and al ages have revelled in such ribald 
indecency. In Europe the mightiest namı s in letters 
from Aristophanes down to the medieval alians 
and irom Rabelais and Montaigne and Shakespeare 
down to Swift and Balzac, have left permancnt 
records of this undoubted trait of human nature. 
Similarly in Persia such eminent moralists as Saadi 
and sombre mystics as Rumi wrote what we now 
call revolting ribaldry, while men of undoubted 
genius like Suzani and 'Zakani almost specialized 
in this kind of humour. Indeed, as sud before, 
the Fersians are perhaps unrivalled in the cultiva- 
tion of this genre. We may regret this fact. and 
hold up our hands in horror; or we may take 1t as 
we find it. But it must be admitted that these 
ribald remains of these masters are horribly 
humorous. And this at least can be said of these 
curious remains, that they are frank and gross and 
harmless as Nature herself. Anyway, they are 
salacious and 
corroding pornography of much that is greatly 
admired as “psychological” fiction to-day. 

But we have wandered far from the fascmating 
book that Mr. Kuka has given us and we must 
revert to it once more, though only to perform the 
ungracious task of referring to a common failing of 
books published in this country, we mean misprints. 
Mr. Kika’s additional. page of errata brings up the 
numbcr of misprints in the Persian portion to the 
respectable number of three score. 
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GRACE AND MANNERISMS IN MUSI i aoln A, 


BY DILIP KUMAR RƏY. 


have dwelt at some length in my last article 
on the importance of cultivating distinct 
styles in music, no matter if the style be 
not always orthodox. Style, I- pointed out 
there, should always In some Way suggest the 
personality of the singer and the more ipi 
succeeds in a the a ee z 
its effect become. needs some amount Ot, 
culture, tope, able, to, aea hisp e dmundttan ct AY f i 
cultúreinart.: To beable to gonnect syeh things 1 
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But we very seldom find in the musician 
any consciousness of the full potentiality of 
music, which surrenders ifself only when there 
is a Satisfying development of the ‘artist’s per- 
sonality. This is particularly true in the case 
of music, as I pointed out in my last article, 
since in music the artist is in direct contact 
with his appreciators. Thus we often go to 
hear music, find many admirable qualities in 
the musician, but still come back more dis- 
appointed than could be easily accounted for. 
One of the principal reasons of this disappoint- 
ment is the artist’s ignorance of the impor- 
tance of complete self-surrender in music. 

I will deal now with some other defect of 
our musicians which contributes a good deal 
to the sum total of our disappointment. I 
propose to deal, that is, with the place of ex- 

| pression. in music throtigh other vehicles than 
sound, namely, bodily gestures, facial expres- 
sion and so on. Let us call them “physical 
expression” for the sake of convenience and 
brevity. Our ostads are, as is wellknown, 
not only ignorant of the potentiality for 
suggestiveness of “physical expression” in 
music, but they have been curiously known 
to be particularly partial to those very ges- 
tures, which are anything but dignified—to 
say the least. They seem to be in blissful 
ignorance of the fact that their antics are little 
calcujated to stand them in good stead in so 
far as their capacity for heightening the effect 
of their music is concerned. One of the 
reasons why they have been able so far to 
continue indifferent to the réle of physical 
expression in music lies in the public opi- 
nion of our country not having been suff- 
ciently wakeful. So, having been seldom 
subjected to sane criticism, they give the 
reins not only to unrestricted vociferation, 
but to undignified gesticulations as well. 
Some of these curiosities have become almost 
proverbial for their capacity of providing un- 
diluted fun to the audience. I saw a cartoon the 
other day in which the singer is represented to 
be tugging frantically at the frontal tuft of his 
accompanyist’s hair. His gesticulations are 
often so awe-inspiring in his excitement that 
it is perhaps not altogether impossible for us 
to exaggerate the latter even to this extent, 
Any . [over of music must know instances 
galore of such grandiose eccentricities in the 
physical expression . of our professional 
musicians. I have seen one worthy bodily 
moving forward at the psychological moment 
of “Sam” (the point of maximum stress in a 
tune) the effect of which was more ludicrous 
than anything I have come across as yet. 


It is only when an educated public opinion 
would be in a position to bring such offenders 
of good taste to book that such perversions 
could be successfully coped’ with. 

The example of the execution and appre- 
ciation of European musicians can bring it 
home to our public—how much a spirit of 
sober and honest criticism can accomplish in 
the matter of effecting such reforms. The 
European musician will not dream of indulg- 
ing in gestures which smack even of the im- 
proper, not to speak of the ludicrous. In 


-fact he practises before the mirror in order 


to cultivate graceful expression while singing 
or playing. He thinks it well worth while 
because he would be hissed and hooted out 
were he too acquire uncouth mannerisms 
while performing. Thus the European public 
is far more critical than ours with obviously 
happier result to boot. Our musical public 


being but little alive to the mission of . 


courageous criticism, there exists. hardly 
auy corrective to the absurd licence enjoyed 
by our musician with impunity. What we 
need, therefore, is the educating up of a 
public opinion which will refuse to, tolerate 


„absurd antics on the part of the musician 


however skilful. For this will serve as an 
eye-opener to the musician to the value of 
grace in physical expression in earning patro- 
nage and popularity for him. 

Apart from the question of the objective 
appreciation of his music a loftier subjective 
ideal too tells us that the musician owes it 
to himself to invest his music with as much 
beauty of expression as lies within his power 
and imagination. It is incumbent on him, 
that is, to rediscover for himself the subjec- 
tive importance of physical expression in 
music. A great European signer* has said 
that a song has to be sung not by one’s 
voice alone but by one’s every limb. If one 
should want to have a proof of this; one 
would do well to hear any of our first-class 
bayaderes. No one who has heard her could 
fail to be impressed with the importance of 
“physical expression” in music. It is not quite 
relevan: just now to dwell, on the why of 
the lady-singer’s beautiful gestures as opposed 


th 
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to the zenerally uncouth mannerisms of the ^ 


ostad. It suffices for my present purpose to point 
out how much the former is the wiser for 
it, from the subjective as well as objective 


* J read this either in the great Italian singers 
Carnoo’s book “Wie man signer soll,” (è e, how 
to sing) or in the great German signer Madam Lily 
Leman’s book, I forget which. I regret I have 
none of these two books at hand. 
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points of view, since it beautifies the expres- 
sion along with popularising the music. 

Our ostads have nothing but unqualified 
contempt for such simply sweet singers—as 
they say. A Mahomedan ostad once sang to me 
a few songs, which with all their gymnastics, 
had not much suspicion of art or sweetness 
about them. His worthy pupil told me in 
extolling the marvellous achievement of his 
master (for I must confess it was marvellous 
in so far as technical skill was concerned) :— 
“we do not care for sweetness, for that is 
easy enough (indeed !)—we want this sort of 
acrobatics. This is our goal, our ideal.” I 
quote this instance, inasmuch as it is a typical 
one, illustrating the general attitude of our 
ostads towards music as an art. They very often 
fail to realise that sweetness like beauty is 
rare, and that singing with an exquisite simple 
sweetness 1s almost as difficult to one who 
makes a fetish of difficult performance, as is 
the task of singing an intricate Raga to one 
who is untrained in the same. I do not, how- 
ever, propose to discuss this aspect of the 
question just now. I will only point out that 
given this sort of outlook on music, the con- 
tempt of seveet-singing is not only under- 
standable, but inevitable to follow. But such 
an undiscerning contempt of something beauti- 
ful can scarcely succeed in discrediting the 
latter. It tends on the contrary to recoil on 
itself en revanche, as must be, apparent to 
any one who has contemplated even a little 
the sad status of. our ostads of to-day. It is 
nevertheless sad to reflect how effectually are 
the latter making themselves more and more 
disliked every day and how they are being 
left in the cold in consequence. It is sad, 
because I do not think that they deserve 
it fully. It, however, generally happens that 
when once any reaction sets in, the retribu- 
tion that it entails visits the offender with 
much greater virulence than hereally deserves. 
We see in consequence even real merit 
in some of our ostads going unrecognised; 
at least this is one of the reasons of the 
general unpopularity that is overtaking them. 

This is regrettable. But if this is to be re- 
medied the singers to come must not only 
be awakened to the pity of spoiling their 
music with unfortunate mannerisms, but they 
must at the same time be brought to realise 
the higher mission of physical expression in 
music. They should be made to feel how 
incumbent this is on the musician not only 
from the objective consideration of popularity 
but from the subjective consideration of 
higher idealism as well 
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3D 


Another factor which beavs vitaliy on 
the musician’s grace of execution is his avoi- 
dance of an overdose of effort in singing qg, 
playing. What I mean hereby ia not so much 
an avoidance of effort but the avoidance of 
of ‘ts display, since it is obv.ous that all 
act-vities must presuppose effort. What is there- 
fore to be principally steered clear of is 
making it difficult for the hearers to ignore 
the presence of superhuman effort in the execu- 
tion of the musician. 

Jor whenever the musician shows signs of 
too visible a strain, he thereby takes away from 
the sum total of the musical enjoyment of his 
audience. Whenever, for instance, the nerves 
and muscles of the singer’s throat bulge out, 
perspiration streams down, and painful 
gesticulations break out, “tke  listener’s 
disagreeable sympathy with the _ singer’s 
exertion deducts from the pleasurable 
consziousness, even if it does not produce 
displeasurable consciousness.” (The essay on 
“Developed Music,” Facts and Comments, 
Hertert Spencer). The last qualtying clause 
is to be particularly noted—specially with 


._reference to the execution of our ostads. 


The latter being almost universally im the 
habit of straining their voice fo)» much, we 
have now-a-days become fairly accustomed to 
such strains on their part, with tae result that 
we jave ceased to analyse or appraise the 
quality of musical enjoyment which is affected 
theresy. To be more explicit, we have ceased 
to pay much attention to the fact that a good 
part of our concentration on the beauties of 
the execution is dissipated away by being 
constzained to take cognizance of the visible 
strain on the part of the executant. Hence, 
even if, from force of habit, we should have 
neglected to take into account tke resulting 
loss in the sum total of our enjoyment, that 
serves in no way to dispose of the contention 
of our being the losers thereby. Art, we 
should bear in mind, must conceal art in 
order that it might fulfil its highest function. 

True, such musicians are rare whose 
command of the technique of musice is so 
great that they seem almost effortless in their 
exposition. But the attainment for the matter 
of that of any lofty ideal is difficult and as 
such, instances of the same are nof likely to 
be very common. It is unfortunate never- 
theless that such musicians are not just a 
little more often to be met with. For in that 
case tae inartistic effect of too visible exertion 
on the part of the ‘musician would be brought 
home to an uncritical audience in a more 
convircing manner, 
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In what does the too much exertion of our 
ostads manizest itself? In justice to them it 
must be said that it is not in their rapidity 
“e execution or mastery of technique that such 
an absence of ease is to be noticed. Their 
effort becomes too conspicuous chiefly in their 
singing too much at the highest pitch that 
their voice can reach. Our ostads are 
generally apt to dwell too long on the highest 
notes they can produce. Now resting too long 
on notes of high pitch is very trying for the 
voice and can thus be hardly accomplished 
with perfect ease. Since however the higher 
notes make a greater’ impression than the 
lower ones, by reason of their possessing 
greater charm, the ostads practise them at no 
small costs to themselves, oblivious of the fact 
that it is possible to pay too great a price for 
something desirable. That is to say, the evident 
and continued exertion that such a habit 
entails, may—as it often does—more than 
connterweigh the intrinsic charm of the higher 
notes. Consequently it is better on the 
balance to dwell on notes which the voice can 
produce st ease, than to rest too often on 


such ones as involve much too great a strain | 


on the part of the musician. 

And than, apart from the question of strain 
which thus deducts from the auditor’s 
artistie joy, it is not good art either to dwell 
too long on the higher notes to the compara- 
tive neglect of the lower ones. A piece of art 
is most full of inspiration when it contains a 
happy balance or symmetry., Too great a 
preponderance of the highest notes that a 
singer can produce is detrimental to this 
balance or symmetry. The result is that the 
music becomes monotonous as is shewn by 
the current way of singing Thoomre which is 
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sung mostly on the higher notes. High-class 
Dhrupads or Kheyals possess this balance and 
the happy result is wellknown. But now-a- 
days even the Kheyals are often sung by 
singers mostly at the top of their voice. This 
is not comme ww faut. A real artist will 
almost instinctively avoid 
Kheyal in this way. He will try to show the 
real “rupa” (structure) of the Raga by first 
centring his voice round the bass-notes, 
gradually going higher and higher up till he 
has made a complete survey of the whole 
range of his voice. 

Moreover singing or playing too mnch on 
the higher notes not only detracts from the 
symmetry of a musical piece but tends to 
make the same much too light, nay, even 
frivolous. The lower or bass-notes tend to 
lend dignity to the music, just as the higher 
notes impart attractiveness to the 


manipulating a’ 


same. . 


When therefore there is a harmonious blend * 


or proportion of these two, then and then 
only can music take on charm along with 
dignity. Per contra, when there is an absurd 
preponderance of the higher notes over the 
lower, the music is apt to seem light and 
gay even to the point of frivolity, just as 
when the lower notes hold the sway, the 
music converges towards solemnity and 
tediousness to the point of puritanism. 

To sum up: in order that a piece of music 


may be at once dignified and charming it is 4% 


needful (1) that the execution should be easy; 
(2) that there should be a happy balance of 
treatment of the higher and lower notes; (8) 
there must be an entire absence of ungraceful 
mannerisms and (4) there should be an element 
of positive grace ushered in to reinforce, as it 
were, the musical expression of the executant. | 
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By Pror. P. G. BRIDGE, OFFICIATING PRINCIPAL, Sr. PAUL’S COLLEGE, CALCUTTA. 


T would be no exaggeration to assert that ° 


no European country has inherited so much 
“material for a vigorous renaissance and that no 
‘nation in the vast continent of Europe was 
so well equipped for a remarkable revival of 
“learning as the Iberian Peninsula was at the 


close of the fourteenth century. Jewish thinkers 
of the first rank and Muslim philosophers of no 
mean standing had contributed their respective 
distinct share to keep alive the torch of 
Science at a time when the clouds of barbarism 
were enveloping the rest of the continent of 


ie 


e 
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Europe. It has been observed by a diligent 
student of the Middle Ages that the notable 
philosophical development of the Semitic 
races contrasts strikingly with the utter 
poverty of Christian thought. With the ex- 
ception of Raymond Lull, who, by the way, 


X owes so much both to Jewish and Mahomedan 


writers, specially to the latter, Christianity 
searcely produced a thinker of marked ability. 
Sell, that conscientious and scrupulous in- 
vestigator of Mohamedan history, unhesitatingly 
bears witness to the excellent system of 
primary education existing in the Peninsula 
during the Arab domination. He writes :— 


“There was, such a perfect system of primary 
education ‘that nearly every. one in Andalusia 
could read and write. It would have been difficult 
to find a peasant there who could not write. Whilst 
in other European countries it would have been 
difficult to find one who could do so.” 


% And with regard to higher education we 


(t 


know that Cordova was justly renowned 
throughout the cultured world. That there was 
a deep interest in learning is shown by the 
fact that no less than five thousand students 
were attending the University lectures at the 
same town. It seems incredible that such 
literary activity could have existed in the 
Middle Ages. But we have to admit that our 
half conscious, half unconscious prejudice 
against Semitic culture is responsible for our 
incredulity. The misnomer of dark,so persis- 
tently applied to the Middle Ages is also 
largely responsible for such attitude of mind. 
An assiduous student of Arabic history; Sr. 
Ribera candidly confesses to us how ineredu- 
lous he was to believe that Cardinal Ximenes 
de Cisneros could actually have burnt after 
the conquest of Granada so many thousands 
of Arabic books as he is supposed to have 
done. Ribera goes on to say that he considered 
such exaggeration as due to the prevailing 
tendency among certain students of Spanish 
history to heap calumny and to accumulate 
scorn on the memory of the exalted dignitary 
of the Roman Church. With a view to sub- 
stantiating the error of this historical assertion 
he has devoted his life to the study of Hispano- 
Arabic civilization and as a result of his 
painstaking investigation he asserts with no 
uncertain voice that “it is a real and positive 
fact that Muslim Spain possessed two million 
codices.” And Ribera is not the only Arabie 
scholar who bears witness in such unqualified 
language to the Mahomedan culture of the 
Middle Ages. The well-known Sr. Asin y 
Palacios and Codera, to mention only a few, 
join him in paying a glowing tribute of 
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ee to the great thinkezs of Muslim 
pain. 

And living Spanish scholars ire not alone. 
in making no secret of their decided admira- 
tion for Mahomedan culture The great 
historians, Dozy and Scott, are equally warm 
in tieir unstinted appreciation. Scott writes 
in his exhaustive and masterly History cf the 
Moorish Empire in Europe :— 


“No monarch, of whom history nakes mention, 
has equalled him (Al-Hakem H who reigned from 961 
to 976) in the extent of his knowledge or the 
number and diversity of his literary accomplish- 
ments, In every country of the would, in tha foci 
of civilization, in the great capitals and commercial 
emporiums of the East, at Bagdad, Cairo, Damascus, 
—his agents were stationed to secure books tor his 
libraries... The emulation and the aspiration of 
distinguished authors caused their work to be 
transmitted to Cordova from the most cistant 


laids.” 
The crowning result of such zealous 
enterprise was a wonderful sollection of 


books, of which Scott says that “it was un- 
doubtedly the greatest repositarr of learning 
which had up to that time existed in Europe.” 
The number of books existing ir the library 
is estimated by some writers at 410,000, while 
others mention even 60,000. In other words, 
the accumulated wisdom of Africa, Asia and 
Eurepe was to be found at Cordova. Scott 
concludes. 

“Al-slakem U was the worthy represertative 
of the ‘advanced culture, the scientifc attainments, 
the poesy and the art of Hispano-Arab vivili- 
zation, as contrasted with the intellectual dariness, 


the disgusting immorality, the revo:ting filth. the 


abject superstition which characterised the contem- 
poranecus society of Kurope.” 

For the last fifty years there has been in 
the Peninsula a praiseworthy effort to 
scrucsinise the numerous unpubl shed Arabic 
documents buried for generations in the dust 
of Spanish libraries—those, namely, which 
fortunately escaped the iconoclastic hands of 
Cisnerds and of his colleagues in the inqui- 
sitorial work of destruction. In doing so 
Spain is redeeming her past negligence. 
This movement has pertinently been called 
the new Revival of . Spanish Thought. The 
fear that so frequently haunted the average 
Spaniard of the old school, a fear that kept 
him away from the unholy and dangerous 
litercture of the non-Christian races, has 
happily vanished and to-day these revivalists 
devote themselves with Zest and enthus:asm 
to the study of infidel learning. The father 
and prime mover ef this revival was Menen- 
dezy Felayo. His learning was truly stupen- 
dous. At the early age of seventeen he 


“thinking. He 
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m Ciencia Espänola, a book which 
ad an enormous influence in calling atten- 
tion to the hidden treasures of Spanish 
gathered’! around his very 
attractive personality a real phalanx of the 
studious vouth of the country in whose 
breasts he kindled a patriotic enthusiasm to 
unearth the beauties of Spanish literature 
and the discoveries of Spanish savants. One 
of his moss insistent demands throughout his 
life was the revival of the study of Arabic 
language and history. ‘Thefruit of his antiring 
zeal is che striking interest we see to-day in 
the Peninsula for research work. Spain is 
truly red:scovering herself in bringing 
to light the by no means unimportant 
works of her medieval philosophers. What 
characterises this enterprise is the absolute 
independerce from traditional shackles with 
which it is conducted. One cannot help 
lamenting the fact that Spain ever allowed 
the cdecadance of Arabic studies and let fall 
into oblivion the writings of her numerous 
Mahomedaa authors. Coming now closer to 
analyse ths characteristics of Spanish culture 
in medieval times, critics seem agreed to 
admit that such culture lacked the note of 
originality. There were not at that time 
original tkinkers. Spain like the rest of the 
continent of Europe, was depending for the 
pabulum of her thought upon the East. The 
day “for bold independent thinking had not 
yet darned. The era of the great construct- 
ive systems of philosophy had not yet 
arrived. Avabic races so far have distinguished 
themseives more by their power of 
assimilation than by their original thinking. 
Besides, eastern thought, as we have seen, 
had been impcrted in the West in no small 
measure and consequently one would expect 
that the process of assimilation would take 
rather a long time, specially considering the 
disturbed political conditions of the Peinstla 
which were by no means favourable to philoso- 
phical speculation. What did Spain actually 
inherit from the Arabs? And what did she 
transmit te the rest of Europe? ‘The labours 
of the School of Translators of Toledo will 
supply an answer to these two questions. 
After zhe conquest of Toledo in 1081 by 
the Christ:ans, this town gradually became the 
centre of learning and the meeting place of 
both eastern and western thinkers. Cordova 
lost her privileged position as a seat of cul- 
ture, Gwing mainly to the relentless persecu- 
tion of philosophers «by some of the 
Almoravides rulers and their successors the 
Almohades. Numbers of Jews sought refuge 
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iri Toledo aud the éxdniple was followed by 
some of the best of Arab writers. To these 
martyrs of freedom of thought Toledo opened 
widely her arms and welcomed them with 
hearty greetings. 

These circumstances made it possible for 
the then Archbishop of ‘Toledo to gather 
around himself the elite of the savants of 
his time and to undertake the magnum opus 
of rendering into intelligible language the 
thought of the East. Prominent amongst 
them were the Archdeacon of Segovia, 
Dominicus Gondisalvus, or Gondissalvinus as 
some writers prefer to call him, and a convert 
from Judaism, John Avendreath by name. 
The method followed in the translation 
appears to have been rather imperfect. 
Gondisalvus’ knowledge of Arabic was not 
such as to qualify him as a scholar, and his 
work consisted mainly in substituting a 
Latin word for its Arabic correspondent 
according to the meaning suggested by 
Avendreath. The structure of the sentence 
was in consequence more Arabic than Latin, 
obscuring in many cases the sense of the sen- 


tence beyond recognition, This mechanical form - 


of translation, as Renan aptly calls it in his 
Averroeset Averroisme, was very faulty 
indeed, . but it was, the best at that time. 
The translations, however imperfect, were 
extremely valuable to stimulate thought and 
to create a desire to consult the originals. 
Nearly all the works of’ Aristotle were trans- 
lated by these scholars. Gondisalvus is 
credited besides with several works of deep 


philosophical thinking. The works of the 
translators soon attracted the attention of 
foreign scholars who speedily betook 


themselves to Toledo to learn Arabice and 
to join in the important task of translation. 
Several names of European scholars, who 
took active part in this work have come 
down to us, Gerard of Cremona, Michael the 
Scott, and Herman the German. Haureau, in 
his standard work Philosophie Scholastique, 
pays a glowing tribute to the memory of 
Archbishop Raymond of Toledo and does nat 
hesitate to say that the service he did to 
European culture is such as deserves to be 
engraved in bronze, that future generations 
may perpetually remember him. 

Renan writes as follows on the influence 
of these translations on the philosophical 
investigations of the West. 


“The introduction of the Arabic texts in Western 
thought, divides the scientific and philosophic history 
of the Middle Ages into two epochs perfectly distinct. 
In the first the human mind does not possess 
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more than disconnected relics of the teachings of the 

oman schools heaped up in compilations lixe those 
of Marcian deCapella, Bede to satisfy her cariosity 
eee the second, ancient learning returns again 
to the west but in a more systematic way anil com- 
plete form, in the commentaries of the Arabs or in 
the originals of Greek science to which the Romans 


whave preferred abridged manuals.” 


To the school of translators of Toledo, 
therefore, the cultured world owes a great 
debt of gratitude for popularising eastern 
ideas in the west, hoivever imperfect the way 
may have been. How far-reaching was the 
influence of this dissemination of the new 
culfure has not been fully appreciated, owing 
perhaps to the fact of the decadence of Arabic 
studies which followed the policy of persecu- 
tion and expulsion on the part of Spain. For 
many years we have been accustomed in the 
history of philosophy, as professor Gauthier 
Temarks, to pass from the study of ancient 

philosophy to that of the modern, with per- 
haps a cursory glance at the intervening 
ages, 1f such scant courtesy was indulged in, 
as if the human mind had been ina stave of 
somnolence for so many generations. But 


.. modern investigation has abundantly shown 


that medieval scholasticism is worthy of zon- 
sideration and the writings of the great sckool- 
men require for their intelligible study not 
a meagre background of knowledge of Maho- 
medan and Jewish schoolmen. Alburtus Mag- 


ý nus, Thomas Aquinas and Duns Scotus were 


to a very large extent indebted to Spanish 
schoolmen like Averroes or Ibn Roshed, Ibn 
Gabirol, Avicabron and Maimonides. The 
works of the latter were not easy of access 
and it was not in consequence possible to 
ascertain to what extent Christian schoolmen 
were borrowing from the non-Christian. 
Nevertheless recent study of Arabic and Jewish 
philosophy enables us to point to two very 
remarkable results of the spread of Mahomecan 
learning throughout Europe. In the first 
instance the philosophical vocabulary was 
enlarged and to some extent revolutionised. 
Sr. Bonilla, in his history of Spanish Philo- 
sophy, rernarks in this connection that owing 
to this revolution in philosophical terminology, 


“greater difficulty is experienced in the under- 


standing of Albertus Magnus than im the 
understanding of Scotus Erigena, though the 
latter is farther removed from us than tle 
former. 


The extent of this influence could be more, 


intelligently explained by the analogy of whet 
has taken place in more recent times. The 
spread of the Kantian and the Hegelian Philc- 
sophy has revolutionised the vocabulary of 


modern philosophy and one would expect the 
same effect brought about by tie spread of 
Semitic thought in „Europe. The differents | 
Shades of meaning, so varied in such a rich 
langiage as the Arabic, could not bus increase 
the vhilosophical lexicon. 

Nor was the influence circumscribed to 
the mere importation of words and of ex- 
pressions. Ideas and concepts were freely 
brought in. Sr. Asin y Palacios writes in this 
connection : 


“In order to appreciate in all its bearings this 
importation _of ideas, it would be necassary to start 
a minute and detailed catalogue of all U e philosophic- 
al, theological and mystical ideas of the Christian 
schoolmen of the west who wrote befors the twelvth 
century and to compare them with thosc of the 
schoolmen of the thirtcenth century” 


This comparison will, Sr. Asin feels abso- 
lutely sure, elicit the fact that agreat number 
of ideas appear for the first tone in tho 
thirteenth century and on investigation they will 
easily ba traced to Muslim orJewish writs. 
The same Sr. W Asin and R bera have 
lately studied carefully the writings of 
Raymecnd Lull and both have arrived at the 
important conclusion that the Christian stufi 
as Lul has been called, was liwrgely in- 
debted to the Mahomedan sufi Mohidin. As 
an illustration of this valuable zonelusion, 
they mention the fact that Raymonid Lull, in 
his de Auditer Kabbalistico andin tis Lamon- 
tatio Fhilosophiac contra Averroistcs employs 
freely the figure of a circle without explain- 
ing anywhere its symbolic significance. It 
may be pointed out in passing that this has 
led to a sreat deal of obscurity in the teach- 
ing of Lull. Sr. Asin has lately proved that in 
the works of the sufi Mohidin the same syra- 
bolie figure is often met together with a ds- 
tailed explanation of its symbolism, which by 
the way agrees completely with ILull’s doc- 
trine. This important conclusion has been 
arrived at by a careful study of Mohidin’s 
Alfotuhat. Lull had the deplorable cistom of 
never mantioning the sources of his informa- 
tion and this fact makes it extremelr difficult 
to establish and ascertain any compa`ison. 
Perhaps the consciousness of his illumination 
absolved him from acknowledging indebtedness 
to previcus or contemporary sources. 

It has been suggested that the Arabic legacy 
to the West consisted mainly in making Known 
Arislotle’s works. Were we to limit tre Arabic 
contribution to European thought merely to 
this, it would not be worth much, as the 
Master’s writings were later on brought to 
Europe in bheir original language. Tke Arabs 
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did indeed, 30 to speak, 
persouality on Aristotle’s ideas. We should 
pot lose sigat of the fact that the peculiar 
conception of the Aristotelian ‘doctrines as 
understood by the Arabs, gives rise to 
most of the characteristic teaching of the 
medieval scholasticism. And the two schools 
in which Caristian scholasticism was sharply 
divided with all their acute and irreconcilable 
tendencies, Thomism and Scotism, correspond 
to the prevailing tendencies in the non-Chris- 
tian scholasticism. The voluntarianism of 
Duns €eotus had a clear and forcible expo- 
nent in tha Spanish Jew Ibn Gabirol, the 
Avicebron of the Scholastics. 
ualism of Thomas Aquinas has many points 
of contact with Ferabi and specially with Ibn 
Sina and Maimonides. Lately the often-men- 
tioned writer Sr. Asin y Palacios has traced 
Arab inflcences in Thomism in another way. 
He points out that Raymond Marti, a Domi- 
nican Spanish monk of the thirteenth cen- 
tury, very well versed in Arabic, wrote a 
book entiled Pugio Fidei against the Aver- 
roists. Sz. Asin proves conclusively that the 
Pugio Fidei is based on Algacel’s Tehafat or 
Destractio Philosophorum. Raymond Marti 
reproduces in his work the arguments used 
by Algacel to establish the creation ex nihilo, 
-to prove that God has knowledge of, and 
consequently his Providence extends to, 
individual things and to assert the ressurrec- 
tion of the dead. And- the significant fact 
is that Thomas Aquinas’ “Summa Contra 
Gentiles”, a work written with similar object 


as the Fugio Fidei, reproduces the arguments 


employed by Raymond Marti. In this way 
Sr. Asir establishes the indebtedness of the 
greatest of schoolmen to Algacel. 

Finally, one cannot help . being struck by 
the fact that the main problem with which 
medievel philosophy was concerned is that 
namely of the relation between Philosophy 
and theology, which had“ occupied for a 
long time the attention of Jewish and Mahome- 
dan tkinkers. Averroes has been credited 
with the doctrine that something could be 
false ir philosophy and’ true in theology. Sr. 
Asin has shown- in his “Averroismo de Santo 
Thomas de Aquino” that it is wrong to ascribe 
to [bn Roshd such doctrine ; nevertheless the 
treth remains that the Averroists did advocate 
such divorce between reason and faith. 

Sush were the questions which the medie- 
val schoolmen set themselves to solve. Can 
we say that they are not*of the first import- 
ance ? Are not the same problems, in slightly 
different guise occupying the attention of 


imprint their own 


The Intellect- - 


modern thinkers ? Is not Dr. Bosanquet, for 
instance, endeavouring to reduce all religion 
and its inspirations to the platonic consolation 
of philosophy ? These problems seem to be 
some of those which will perpetually baffle 
our human comprehension. Such was, what 
we may be allowed to call, the cumulative 4 
thought of the Iberian Peninsula at the close 
of the fourteenth century. Had anybody, not 
so thoroughly saturated with racial and reli- 
gious hatred as the average Spaniard of the 
time, been asked as to the course philosophic- 
al investigation was likely to take, he would ` 


- unhesitatingly have answered that the Spanish 


contribution to the common thought of mind- - 
kind’ ought to follow closely the lines pursued 
by a Marti and by a Lull. But unfortunately 
this was not to be, to the great loss of Spain > 
in particular and of the domain of letters in 
general. The victories of the Christian armies 
obtained over the Muslims served to fan the 
latent prejudice and to accentuate the religi- 
ous animosities against the Moors, the Jews 
and even the converts to Christianity. It is 
true that, on the part of carnest men of the 
type of Marti and Lull serious endeavours 
were made to consider sympathetically the 
condition of the Moors and of the Jews, to 
study their rich literature, and to enter into 
their life and thought. It has been remarked 
by a careful student of Lmull’s works, Sr- 
Ribera, that Lull, not even once in his numer- 
ous writings, is carried away by religious 
antagonism but that on the contrary, he praises 
Mahomedan writers whenever he thinks 
they are worthy of praise, and does not hesi- 
tate to borrow from them whenever he 
believes they have a valuable contribution to 
make. Lull stood up strongly against the 
policy of conversions by force, insisting 
throughout his life on the imperative necessity 
of intelligent and sympathetic discussion of 
religious tenets. But Marti and Lull and 
their followers were in the minority. The 
party of strong repressive measures prevailed. 
What a difference it would have made if 
Vives, for instance, that champion of the 
Spanish renaissance and leading humanist of 
his time, had taken up Lull’s position and 


had endeavoured to understand and. assimi- 


late, as much as was possible and of worth, to 
preserve in the thought of Averroes and of 
Maimonides. The course of Spanish history 
would probably have altered completely. For 


‘tthe fact remains that ever since the expulsion 


of Moors and Jews, a measure considered 
inevitable to maintain religious unity ae to 
insure the peace and | happiness, Of the pati tion, 
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Spain has not known peace. Across the 


‘Straits, Spain has ever arid anon been kept 


busy with the descendants of those who were 


unjustly expelled froni the‘country of their 


adoption. But Vives was born at Valencia, 
a town in which anti-semitic feeling was at 
its highest. And Vives undoubtedly drank 
at his mother’s breast anti-semitic animosity 
and could not, in consequence, see anything 
beautiful outside Greek and Latin models. 

It may not be altogether out of place to 
record here the opinion of a leading Spanish 
historian, Menendez y Pelayo, on the expulsion 
of the Moors and of the Jews, an opinion 
which will illustrate the lengths to which the 
desire of securing unity of religious belief 
has influenced and is still influencing Spanish 
thought. He writes in Historia de -los 
Heterodoxos Espanoles—- 7? 


“It is madness to think, that struggles for exist- 
ence, ruthless rivalries of long standing, could 
possibly end_ otherwise than by, extermination or by 
expulsion. The inferior race inevitably succumbs 


and the stronger and more vigorous one ultimately 


triumphs.” 


; : 
In consequence the same writer approves 


of the expulsion of the Jews and of the Moors 
as the triumph of the principle of the unity 
of race, unity of religion, of language and of 
eustoms. In other words the Spaniard of the 
sixteenth century and afterwards seems to have 
erected the principle of unity of religion and 
of race into a real fetish upon the altar of 
which everything else has to be sacrificed. 
Besides the anti-semitic agitation there was 
another potent factor at work with which we 
have to reckon if we are to follow intelli- 
gently the course that the renaissance took in 
Spain. We refer to the French imfluenee, or 
Gallicanism, imported in the Peninsula by the 
monks of Cluny. These monks, who in a sense 
were the forerunners of the Jesuits, set them- 


selves to bring about a complete centralization ° 


of power in the hands of the Popes. In con- 
sequence they resolutely opposed customs 
and privileges which were not the customs 
and uses prevailing at Rome. To establish 
all over Europe absolute uniformity of ritual 
and ceremonial was their goal. The Cluny monks 


soon spread throughout the north of Spain, ` 


and their immediate task-was the abolition 
of the Mozarabic rite and the introduction of 
the French rite, sometimes wrongly called the 
Roman rite. There was naturally a great out- 
cry in the country against the abolition<of its 
cherished provincialisms. Hildebrant, who by 


this time had become a Pope under the name , 


of Gregory VII, appealed to the Kings of 
6 


ny 
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Castile and Navarre, to suppress the Mozarabic 
rite; and an auto-da-fe was performed with 
the mssial and other books of the Mozarabic 
liturzy. This poliey of suppression of 
national elements in the religions life of the 
pecple produced in the long run the un- 
forzunate tendency to look to France rather 
than to the old masters of the Hispano-Arabic 
schocl for fresh direction and guidance. 

A third factor came more or less at the 
saxe time to accentuate ths centrifugal 
tendency. Alfonso V of Aragon had finally 
suczeaded in establishing his rul2 permanently 
in Naples by annexing to his crown the two 
Sicilies. His court was one of the most 
brilhant of his time attracting to his en- 
lighcened circle the leading hunmnists of the 
Italian Renaissance. Here promising youths 
of Spain met the Italian refinel artists and 
classical writers and soon got tLe contagion 
of the new movement. Here they got 
thoroughly saturated with feverish enthusiasm 
for Greek and Latin models. and, after return- - 
ing to their own country, were the means of 
spreading in the Universities of Spain the new 
learning. But with the increasing enthusiasm 
for c_assical Greek and Latin knokwedge,seon— 
wanel the desire of studying the barbarous 
Arabic culture. 

Maanwhile for causes which will take long 
to detail, the centre of the renaissance moved 
from Taly to the Northern countries, a, fact 
which completely altered the attitude of Spain 
to tae Renaissance. For, since then the 
Spaniard began to identify the renaissance with 
the reformation. His beloved national and 
religious unity, purchased at such cost in the 
past, was in danger and could not be 
surrendered without struggle. At this junc- 
ture, no wonder that the exuberance of., 
religious feeling made itself felt. Both the 
renaissar.ce, of which Erasmus was she worthy 
representative, and: the reform of Lather were 
denounced as ‘enemies and destructrves of the 
national and religious unity in mucithe same 
language as Arabic learning naad been 
denounced in time past. Immediaely steps 
were taken to secure to the country the 
possession of the cherished unity. The first 
measure adopted owas the  pronzibition of 
Erasmu?’ books. The great humanists writings 


-could not be imported into the Peninsula. 


Nor was the.scrupulosity of Spanish rulers, 
like Pkilp I, contented and satisfied with ` 
forbidding the entrance in the Peninsula of 
heterdox. ideas. ;A further step hid to be 
adopted. Spanish °scholars were interdicted 
from goinz abroad to visit foreign Universities 
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which’ were Supposed to be contaminated with 
hérétical ‘doctrines. It must be said in fair- 
dëss “fhat thése severe measures were. not 
strictly ‘adliered to, but ° they conld not but 
have very deep-influence in isolating Spain 
from the rest of the Continent. The main lit- 
erary activities and philosophical inquiries of the 
Spanish were henceforth concerned with the 
counterr eformation movement and in this field of 
knowledge Spain produccd eminent thinkers 
whose names will take long to enumerate. 
Once again in the history of Spanish thought, 
the*shibboleth of religious unity was invoked. 
Spain advocated a truly suicidal policy, shut- 
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ting her doors to the invigorating wind 
of outside thought and influence. 

In conclusion, we may be allowed to translate 
the words of anauthority, Menendez y Pelayo, 
describing the characteristics of two represen- 
tative Spanish writers :— 


“When same time ago, I proposed to determine ` 
the salient tendencies of philosophical Spanish 
thinking, I could notice two strong currents equally 
marked, Vives represents the critical aspect and 
Lull the harmonious element. Vives represents 
the psychological thought in its experimental aspect. 
while Lull represents the synthetic and ontological, 
the bold and couragéous identification of the ordo 


essendi and the orde cognoscendi- 
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A Rocket to the Moon 


If the proposed transpolar flight by airship is 
completed successsfully, almost the last unexplored 
region of the earth will have been charted and 
mapped. In the restless wanderings of man over 
this globe only a few square miles have been left 
untrodden. The eternal spirit of “something lost 
behind the ranges” has driven men from time 
immemorial to seek what les in the unknown 
regions. 





Prof. Goddard’s Moon-Rocket 


There is a territory not far away, as distances 
go in space—a territory explored by the eye of 
man, mapped, named, and described—a territory 
that, through the powerful eye of the modern 
telescope, has been brought to within a theoretical 
distance of 50 miles and yet which, up to the pres- 
ent moment, never has been reached by man. It 
is the earth’s satellite—the moon. Toward this 
land the eye of the scientist and explorer has been 
turning hungrily. And today their indomitable 
api, in the person of Professor R. H. Goddard 
of Clark University, Worcester, Mass, plans to hurl 
into space a rocket that will bridge the 240,000- 
mile gap separating us frem our nearest heavenly 
neighbor. ra. 


Professor Goddard has given his rocket an 
initial propelling charge of terrific force. sufficient 
to generate aspeed of 6 miles a second. or 
enough, he says, to hurl the rocket cut of the field — 
of the earth’s gravity. | 

To keep the rocket going, he has provided a 
series of successive charges that, exploding in 
pase by their reaction drive the rocket alread. 

ree of the earth’s pull, the rocket will continue 
till the propelling charges are exhausted—a time 
long enough, Professor Goddard believes. to bring 
it wel within the gravitational sphere of the moon. 
Gravitation will do the rest, he says, and the 
rocke: will fall headlong into the midst of the 
lunar world. 

The explosive charge first used by Professor — 
Goddard in his rocket experiments was smokeless _ 
powder: but he has recently perfected a method — 
of burning liquid in an atmosphere of pure oxygen, — 
a prozess said to generate an expansive force many — 
times greater than the original charge. | a 

Ncr will the Goddard rocket, if it arrives on the — 
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Pro. Goddard’s Rocket to the Moon—Section View- 
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moor, be unseen by earthlings. Its course will 
be carefully plotted and mapped in advance, and 
the spot of itsultimate arriyal calculated with the 
utmost nicety. Powerful telescopes will be trained 
on that spct. In. the head of the rocket will be 
placel a heavy charge of flashlight powder with 


a cantact fuse. The flash of impact should be 
seen from earth, the inventor believes. And his 
assumption would seem to be reasonable when we 


consEler that the Woolworth Building, if it were 
on the moon. could be distinguished by our astro- 
nomaes’ most powerful telescopes. 





Prozessor Robert H. Goddard, Head of the Depart- 


ment of Physics at Clark University, 
Worcester, Mass., Demonstrating His 


High-speed Rocket that he Hopes to 
Shoot to the Moon this 
Coming Summer 


Tf successful, the Goddard rocket may: mark the 
begiming of an epoch of interplanetary’ communi- 
cation. Such a possibility naturally -leads- to the 
question, “Is there life on the moon 2” 

Cencerning this subject dispute has 
It mast, be admitted that the advantage of argument 
lies with the school that holds that. the moon has 
no atmogphere, therefore no life. On the other 
hand. Professor W. H. Pickering, a noted American 
astronomer, thinks that there are distinct signs of 
volcaaic activity on the moon’s surface. He also 
believes that he has detected @ thin atmosphere— 
eyen an occasional light fall of snow. There must 
be a moisture-retaining soil, he thinks, and life 
may 2xist under the most trying conditions. 


long raged. 
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The temperature of the moon is also a moot 
point. The practical absence of atmosphere would 
allow the direct penetraticn ci the snn’s rays: but 


it also would allow direct radiation. The moon 
may be, during its 14-day “day,” either well above 


the boiling point or far below freezing. 

Professor Pickering thinks that life on the moon 
is probably of a low form of vegetation, existing 
in hollows where the atmosphere 1s heaviest. 

There is another possibility, hinted at by H. 
G. Wells, the possibility of a life carried on in 
vast caverns beneath the moon surface, where the 
atmosphere would collect in its densest form and 
where the bitter cold or suffocating heat would be 
tempered toa bearable degree. i 

What sort of creatures might be found there ? 
Certainly their life would be far different from 
ours; for the gravitation of the moon is far less 
than ours. We could lift enormous weights on the 
moon; leap 40 feet at a stride, jump 10 or 20 feet 
into the air. The moon’s inhabitants, if such 
exist. would have excessively developed lungs to 
live in rarefied atmosphere ; their ears would have 
to be large and sensitive to distinguish sound 
vibrations transmitted through the thin air. 

All this, of course, is entirely in the realm of 
fantasy. But if Goddard’s rocket is, successful, 
before long fantasy may be replaced with scientific 
facts. 


Three= Wire Legs Safeguard the 
Creeping |Baby. 


‘Lhe babyfcan crawl, but he cannot fall backward 
i guard. 


if he is wearing this new Three wooden 





itThree Wire Legs Safeguard the Creeping Baby 


balls tip three sturdy wire legs that support a 
padded belt fastened about the baby’s body. 


Has Our Earth a Second Moon ? 


__ If you are interested in popular astronomy and 
if you own or have access to a small telescope ; 
vou have a gocd chance to find a suspected second 
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x ZW: THE SUSPECTED BODY. $ 
& 5S WAS CAPTURED BY as 
ee TERRESTRIAL GRAVITATION. 


See. 


> A SPEAR EARTE WOULD = 
‘PRESEN TA WONDER= ASE SIGHT. ‘ 


“THE EARTH'S SUSPECTED 
MINIATURE MOON, 


— 


KORSA can 


MRS 


ÎMAGINARY. CL OSE VIEW OF THE SATELLITE 
- WHEN PASSING IN FRONT OF OUR EAFTH. 





Has Our Earth a Secord Moon ? 


moon to the earth—a comparatively tiny meteoric about 3 3 1/2 miles a second. Its orbit may lie about 

ironstone ball some four or five hundred feet across, 2500 miles from the earth’s surface. 

without atmosphere and frozen to the core Resorts have be®n received that such a body] 
This strange little body, pulled from its course has been observed, but these must be substanti; ited. 

by gravity, is ‘believed to revolve around our earth 

once every three hours, traveling at a speed of KOJ 
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A Midget Car for Two.ll 


it may not look like one, but it’s an automobile, 
evem to the self-starter and’the spares tire. In fact 





A Midget Car for Two 


its German makers claim it has virtually every 
meehanical feature found on large cars. The 


upholstered seat carries two. 


Driver Sleeps in os a gine Touring 
ar. 


Marrow roads. crowded hotels, or stormy 
weather would concern but little the motor traveler 
touring in this odd three-wheeled car, exhibited 
at a recent motor carnival in Germany. 





The Streamlined Hood Provides Sleeping Quarters 

for the Driver 

The hood abait the driver provides sleeping 
accommodations. 


Motorcycles Transformed into Mail 
Coaches. 


To meet the situation created by the suspension 
of rail services to many parts of Germany, because 





Motorcycles Transformed into Mail Coaches 


of the coal famine, the German post-office depart- 
ment has made over several hundred motorcycles 
into odd, three-wheeled cars of the type shown 
here. Besides carrying mail, they more than sup- 
port themselves by conveying passengers. 

The motoreyele motor, of four cylinders, gives 
the car a maximum speed of 35 miles. 
The car accommodates the driver and five passen- 
gers. Mail and packages are carried on the roof in 
a railed inclosure where they are out of the way of 
the passengers. 


Four-Foot Locomotive Pulls Four Persons. 
A Four-foot, locomotive that pulls three or four 
persons on a tiny flat car was built- recently by 
R. H. Harris, of Atlanta, Ga.. to demonstrate a 





Mr. Harris’ Four-Fcot Locomotive Pulls Four 
Persons 
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steam valve he had invented. It is said to be 
the smallest locomotive in the world capable of 
of pulling an adult. ass 
he tender is two feet long and the driving 
wheels are only six inches high. Under full steam 
it develops 1 and a half horse-power. 
Down to the minutest detail, it is said to be a 


ķĮwminiature of the full-sized locomotive. 


t 


Ride Side by Side on Odd 
Tandem Bicycle. 


boaii > » . . . 
* Mounting this unusual two-seatedbicycle is the 


hardest part of riding it. 





Uw 
b 
Riding Two Abreast on the Bicycle 
al Balancing is said:to be no!more difficult than with 


the old-style front. andlrear seat tandem. 


—— ee e 


Motor Cycle that Runs in Land 
and on Water. 


A motor bicycle that runs on land .or in the 
water is equipped with pontoons, one on each side. 
In the water, the pedals drive.a small propeller. 
The handlebars control a rudder back of the 


wheel. 


walking-stick has been devised 


rear 
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A Motor Bicycle that runs on Land and in the 
Water—one of the latest oddities in 
Motor Cars. 


Cane Holds Baby Carriage. 


A collapsible baby-carriage attachment for a 
by &n inventive 





Carriage Fastened to the Walkine-stick 


London parent. The wheeled carriage is fastened 
to the stick by two thumbscrews. ,When not in 
use it can be folded flag. 
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Motorized Rapid Transit in the Far North. 


The march of science into the frozen expanses 
of the Far North is bringing a new era of rapid 
communication across. the wilderness of snow. 
Mail planes equipped with landing skis, and swift 
motorized sleds soon may replace the picturesque 
doz teams, just as the motor car -is replacing the 
camels of the desert. i 





Nobert Casteret. Young French Swimmer and 
Scientist, Sitting beside a Prehistoric Model 
of a Bear discovered by him in a Watery 

Cave in the Pyrenees 


_ M. Casteret, one of the ablest swimmers in France 
determined to undertake the submanne journey, 
Carrying a candle and matches in a rubber case, het 
plunged into the watery cavern diving deep where 
the rocky roof descended below the Waterline. 

After swimming nearly a mile he*reached a dry 
gallery about 250 feet long. On the walls were 
engravings, made by flint instruments, 9 prehistoric 
animals—bison, stags, mammoths, reindeer and wild 





Motorized Sleds in the Far North 


At the same time an ingenious motorized sled 
has made its appearance at Helsingfors, Finland. 
‘The machine is propelled by a motorcycle engine 
belted to a bicycle wheel. The contact of the 
rubber tire with the snow is said to create suffi- 
cient friction to drive the sled forward. 





Swimmer Finds Art and Writing of 
Cavemen. 


In a 1300-foot cavern at the heart of a high, 
wooded foothill of the Pyrenees, Norbert Casteret, a 
young French archaeologist, of Toulouse University 
reeently found what are perhaps the most remark- 
able specimens of prehistoric art ever recovered, 5 
estimated to be 25,000 years old. A Cavern View 

_A subterranean stream flows through the cavern, 
winding through halls and passages that lead back horses. Also there were clay statues of animals 
into tke bowels of the hill. In many places the a large one ofa bear and some 20 smaller ones 
roef of the cave dips down into the water, forminga mostly of horses, badly mutilated by the drip of 
barrier that for centuries has guarded the prehistoric water from overhead, ` . er 





seerets from the curiosity y science. Uncertain as A clay figure of half of a woman’s body and some 
to how long these submerged stretches were, no one statues of tigers were found near by. Crude mural 
ever had had the courage to swim through them. engravings, fingerprints, the claw marks of bears and 
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ious, red ochre symbols marked the walls— 
istorie records of inestimable value. 





Your Legs—Yardsticks of Brainpower 


If you have a small body and long arms and 


| ke 


2 legs, the chances are that you mre highly intelli- 
w gent and will find success in’ some kind of brain 
- work. 


Tt you have a large body and short arms and legs. 
brain work probably is not your forte. and you 
would do best to follow some manual trade, or at 
least a lme of wark requiring steadiness and ac- 
curacy rather than quickness of mind. 
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_ If you are of a normal type—that is, if your | 
limbs are not disproportionately long er short in 
comparison with the size of your body—you may | 
be either intelligent or unintelligent. Whether yor 
are suited for brain work or manual la cannot. 
be told accrrately from your bodily measurements, — 

These in effect are the conclusions scieneé has 
reached as a result of the latest investigations in 
the field of physiologieal psychology. You will 
notice thatitis not stated that intelligence is an attri- 
bute of only small-bodied, long-limbed men. One of the 
most brilliant men a scientist of international reputa- 
tion is squat and short-legged. and probably would be — 
wording as a day laborer if the classification given 
above held true in all cases. = ae 

(m these pages are pictured the four Americans — 


WA, 





Orville Wright 
Long-legged, Short-bodied type 


r i TE ‘ MOTE Y E iirin a È 


recently selected by President M. L. Burton of the 
University of Michigan as the outstanding men of 
the twentieth century. Two of them—Henry Ford 
and Orville Wright—belong to the long-legeed 
short-bodied type of man, a type which. according 
to the new theory explained by Doctor Garrett 7 
the accompanying article, indicates high intelligence. 
The cther two—Thomas Edison and Theod 
Roosevelt—belong to the normal type, midwe 
between the long-legged and the short-legged types. 
Note that the short-legged type, said to indicate 
low _ntelligence. is not represented, a 


This relationship between bodily proportions and- 
inteligence cannot, of course, be merely accidental, 
There must be some scientific reason for it, Viola, 
an italian scientist, offers the opinion that the 
man with the small body and long legs has advanced — 
further in the scale of evolution than the normal — 
man or the.man with long body and short legs, just- 
as the animals we know today show in their bodily | 
conformation and abundant _ brain capacity an- 
alvance over the huge, unwieldy.  short-legged 
prehis‘oric monsters 

Persons whose thyroid glands are active usually — 
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Theodore Roosevelt 
Normal type 


will be of the small-bodied, long-legged type. 
are likely te be alert and active, to have a vivid 
imagimation and a good memory. Sometimes thev 
are excital dle. and, if their thy roids are overac tive. 
they often are dreamers and theorists, rather than 
doers. 

The larg ge- bodied. short- legged 
other bad is likely to have a- thyroid 
is not especially active. Though he often has 
greater endurance than the man with small body 
and long limbs, heis slower mentallyand physically. 
This type often makes the cafitious hard-headed 
businessman the doer rather than the thinker or 
dreamer. 


The y 


the 
gland that 


man, on 


1924 


To find whether you belong tc the long-legčed, 
short-legged or normal type of man, first measure 
the volume of your trunk, dividing it in three 
sections : 

1. Measure length of chest bone, depth of chest. 
and width between armpits. Multiply dimensions. 


2. Measure from chest bone to end of ribs, 
width and depth of middle chest. Multiply 
dimensions. 





Thomas Edison 
Normal Type 


3. Measure from end of ribs to hip bone, width 
depth of waist. Multiply dimensions. 


_ Add these three volumes to obtain total 
of trunk. Now measure the length 
and one leg. 


Divide combined length of arm and lee by total 
volume of trunk. The result will give a fraction 
—yvour “merphologiec index.” If this is between 
‘035 and ‘022, you belong to the short-legged type: 
if between ‘035 and ‘O48, to the long-legged type. 
Normal is about “O35. 


volume 
of one arm 


In Armor of Nails. Hunter Will 
Battle Wolves 


Knveloped from head to feet in a suit of armor 
spiked with a thousand nail points, Stanley Carlson, 
of St. Paul, Minn., is venturing into the wilds of 
norther n Ontario to meet and conquer hungry wolf 
packs in hand-to-hand combat. 


It consists of-a cowhide suit through 
more than 1000 nails have 
points projecting outward : 
similar spikes, 
of a fencer., 


which 
heen driven with thei Jr 
helmet and gloves with 
and a wire- miask, resembling that 
The armor w eighs only 27 pounds. 
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The Wolf Hunter in his Nail Armour 


SOME INTERESTING FEATURES OF TRICHINOPOLY `> ~ 


RICHINOPOLY, a famous ancient town on 
the south bank of the river Cauvery, 
possesses some attractive features of scenic, 

historic and archeological interest. There is 
a rock in the centre of the town, which rises 


abruptly to a height of 273 feet above the- 


level of the streets at its foot, and is a source 
of great pride to the pious Hindu and a veri- 
table eynosure of the pleasure-seeking tourist. 
On the top of the rock is a small temple 
dedicated to the god Ganesa, surrounded by a 
gallery which commands an admirable view 
of the whole town, of the river Cauvery, of 
the tall towers or gopurams of Srirangam and 
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At the age of 70,"Tom Onzo, nationally famous 
walker and speciality acrobat, still can scratch th 
top of his head with the toe of his shoe. He for- 
merly was with Ringling Brothers’ circus and also 
was a vaudeville performer. | 4 
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Old Tom Onzo’s Feat 





Jambukeswaram and of the French Golden 
and Sugar-loaf Rocks and other histerical plac 
of importance. It is from this gallery that the 
Erglish observed the movements of the enemy 
during the sieges of the town by the French 
in 1751-54. y- 
On the right side of the ascent to the 
Pilliar Pagoda, there is the bell-tower, a fine 
strong work of masonry with a bell weighing 
2172 tons and measuring 4 ft. high and 4 ft 
in diameter at the base. The bell is rung six 
times a day at fixed hours, synchronising 
aporoximately with the hours of worship al 
the temple of Matrubhooteswar. | 
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River Cauvery and the Bridge at Trichinopoly 


That the place has played an important 
part in history from the earliest times, is 
evident from some of the ancient buildings 
and inscriptions in the rock-cut cave temples. 
Half-way up the rock can be seen a cave 
temple facing exactly south and commanding 
a view of the bazaar road. 
It is supposed to have been 
excavated by the Pallava 
King Mahendra Vikrama 
Varma of the seventh 
century. His workmen ex- 
Cavated the sides of hills 
leaving portions standing 
as pillars, carving on the 
walls statues in bas-relief, 
w high-relief or in the 
round, and the image for 
worship. ‘There is a_ hall 
bout 20 cubits in length, 
LO cubits in width and 6 
bits in height with shrines, 
1 Square room to the east 
$ it facinz west. There 
nust have been a phallic 


mblem inside it. In a 
uche on each side of the 
mtranee into. the shrine 


| Dvevapala or door-keeper 
s cawed. 

On the west .of the 
iall taere is a fine group 
if stamies. The central tigure 
5 Siva with four arms, 
aving four Rishis kneeling 





Grann Statnarv 
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about him and two gandhar- 
vas with hands raised about 
him. Besides these there is 
carved on the wall a Sans- 
krit inscription of consider- 
able literary merit which 
eulogises the beauties of the 
Cauvery and of the Siva 
temple and of his own 


glories. This cave temple was 
used as a Magazine by the 
English during the siege. 

There is another cave tem- 
ple just below the Siva temple 
at the foot for the south-west 
corner of the rock. It is also 
very much of the same 
form as the one already des- 
eribed, with various statues 
and pillars cut out of the 
rock. 

During the reign of the 
Naicks, Trichinopoly was their 


important capital for some time. There 
is the Prestons Battery’, the only part 
that is preserved of the double wall 
of fortifications said to have been con- 
structed by the King Viswanatha Naick, 


the founder of the Naick dynasty. One of his 
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successors, Cholla Naick 
(1662-82), erected the build- 
‘ ing known as the Nawab’s 
palace, a portion of which 
wes used as the audience 
hall by Rani Mangammal.. 
It is said that he brought 
down the necessary mate- 
rials for its construction 
by demolishing portions 
- of Tirumala Naick’s palace 
at Madura. It is a fine 
massive structure surmount- 
ed by an octogonal dome 
and colonnades all round. 
There are other palatial 


piae ze- 
tup 


buildings of Oriental archi- |$ en MAT i 


tecture and of strong ma- ui EWER 

Seary in which some of biped iti) 
the public offices are now | 
located. 

In front of the Nawab’s 
palace is the Coronation 
-Garden with the | Wenlock Fountain 
within, which was founded to celebrate the 
coronation of His Majesty King Edward 
VIL It contains various flower-bearing plants 
and trees whose picturesque and refreshing 

-verdure enhances the beauty of the 
surrounding scenery. Near the Trichinopoly 
rt Railway Station one can see a 
big dome-shaped building said to have 
been constructed by Chanda Sahib. This is 
the Mausoleum of Nathar Shah Auliah, a saint 
believed to have come from Constantinople 
years ago, and contains the tombs of Chanda 
Sahib and Mahammad Ali. It seems that the 
building had once been a Siva temple which 
was converted into a Mosque, the head of a 
phallic emblem being made to serve as a 
-lamp-post and the Mandapam at. the entrance 
being left in its original state. 
The town is one of the great educational 
centres in the Madras Presidency and contains 
two first-grade colleges and one second-grade 

college, the former under the Protestant and 

the Roman Catholic Jesuit Missions respectively 

and the latter an indigenous institution main- 
“tained from endowments and. public funds. 
It has besides these, high schools and other 
Secondary, Primary and Training Schools 
educating in all more than 10,000 youths of 
the locality. l 


Far to the south of the town one can find 
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The Trichmopoly Rock Fort 


a number of buildings under construction near 
the Golden Rock where the South Indian 
Railway Company has arranged to lecate the 
Railway Workshops which are now at 
Negapatan. The wide arid waste has been 
neatly laid out and spotted with a number of 
strong buildings enclosed by a compound 
wall. It promises to be a miniature town 
within a few years. 

A few words about the busy commerce of 
the place will not be out of place here. This 
town cceupies a central position aad is the 
emporium of all kinds of commodities pro- 
duced and manufactured in and aroand the 
place. The extent of the large volume of 
export aad import trade can be readiby gauged 


from the bustling traffic in and near the 
Fort Market “and at the Railway Goods 
Stations. 


These are some of the interesting features of 
Trichinoz0ly, and I have carefully avoided 
mentioning the legendary stories ~egarding 
the origin of the name Thayumanevar, the 
Uchi-P_liaivar and the Vibhishanarpidam, as 


they might not interest people in this 
rationalistic age. But to the pious Hindu, 
the Methurbhutheswarasami Temple, the 


Srirangan and Jambukeswaram temples are 
sacred places of pilgrimage attracting mdny 
devotees from all parts of India. 

L. N. GUBIL SUNDARESAN. 





> THE. AKALI REFORM MOVEMENT 


By “PUNDIT” 2 = 


WHO ARE THE AKALIS ? 


HO are the egregious Akalis adored by 
many, dreaded by some and hated by 
others? They are the fearless men who 

carry their life in the hollow of their hands and 
dedicate themselves to the protection of temples 
and the preservation of their faith. Brought into 
being by Guru Gobind Singh, the tenth Guru, 
they are characterised by his fieree zeal for 
reform, his sturdy spirit of independence and 
his readiness to court sufferings. In the eyes 
of some they are men of misguided zeal but 
in the eyes of others, they are heroes who 
undergo persecution for their religion, martyrs 
who invite death in the cause of truth and 
reformers who wish to clean the Augean 
Stables of their faith. They march in military 
formation, and wear “Kirpans” (swords) and 
this gives them the appearance of warriors or 
“armed bands” Thy are not a sect apart 
from other Sikhs but they are distinguished 
from them by their greater religious fervour, 
their more active sympathy with the Panth and 
their willingness to sacrifice themselves for 
the cause which they hold dear to their hearts. 
In fact, they might take the following lines of 
Henley for their motto :— 

“Out of the night that covers me, 

Black as the pit from pole to pole, 

I thank whatever gods may be, 

For my unconquerable soul. 

In the fell clutch of circumstance 

I have not winced nor cried aloud. 

Under the bludgeonings of chance 

My head is bloody,but unbowed.” 
‘Uncomquerable soul’ that describes them 
better than anything else. They cherish the 
five Kakkas as asoldier cherishes the colours of 
his regiment or as a Christian cherishes the 
Cross. Kesh (long hair), Kanga (comb), Kara 
{iron bracelet), Kachh (drawers), and Kirpan 
{sword)—these are the five symbols of the 
Sikh faith and these are always found on the 
person of an Akali. Over and above these, he 
puts om a black turban, but this does not be- 
token sadness or gloom and is not a symbol 
of mourning. On the other hand, it shows 
that the wearer of it has conquered death 
and is ready to immoléate himself at any time 
for his Panth. A peculiar dialect is” fashion- 
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able with the Akalis which shows their light- 
heartedness and their courage. This dialect 
is the index of their frame of mind: their 
immense faith in themselves, their determina- 
tion to look always at the bright side of 
things, and their joy in glorification of the 
ordinary things of life, their resolve not to 
be daunted by any physical disability or 
privations and their hearty desire to have 
things done. An Akali regards himself equal 
to a lakh and a quarter, and parched grams 
are almonds in his*eyes; a peasant’s thatched 
hut is his erystal palace and blind man is to 


S. Kharak Singh, B.A., LL. B., Reis., Sialkot n 
l 
him the bright-eyed. Thus he possesses high 
spiritsand whistles under difficulties. But he is, 
above all, obedient to his leader and amenable 


to discipline. Even in these degenerate 
days when obedience is a virtue conspicuous 
by its absence, people have seen the Akalis 
face the heaviest odds in obedience to the 
commands of their leader. They are not much 
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educated but their faith is strong, their devo- 
tion unbounded and their discipline strict. 
Whenever the existence of the Panth is 
threatened or the effecting of a reform is 
necessary, the Akalis come to the rescue. 
They are really the “armed guardians” of 
Sikhism, as Cunningham calls them. 


THE GENESIS OF THE Present Movement 


But what are the causes of the Akali Reform 
movement in the Punjab that is hanging like 
a dark shadow over the province? It is not 
possible to enter into details here, but the 
most important causes may be briefly indi- 
eated. Just like the Christians, the Sikhs 
have a trinity of their own; they worship 
the three G’s—the Gurus, the Guru Granth 
Sahib, and the Gurdwaras. The Gurdwaras 
(Holy Temples) were founded by the Sikh-Gurus 
and have ever remained centres of the social, 
weligious and political life of the Sikhs. The 
Granth Sahib (the Sacred Book) is installed in 
every one of them and it is the religious duty 
of all Sikhs to visit the Gurdwara every day, 
read the Holy Book and sing hymns. ‘Thus 
the Gurdwaras preserve all that is noblest 
and holiest in the faith and take an 
active share in conserving as well as propa- 
gating it. They exercise much influence over 
the congregation and their disintegration is 
dreaded very much. What the Church was 
in the Middle Ages to the Christians, the 
icdgrara is to the ‘Sikhs--the dominating in- 
fluence for good in their lives. But all things 
are subjeet to decay and corruption and the 
holy temples of the Sikhs were not exceptions 
to this rule. They had fallen into the hands of 
Udasi priests who had become venal, corrupt 
vicious. Instead of thinking themselves to be 
the trustees of the temples and holding them- 
selves responsible to the Panth, they began 
to regard the temples as their inherited pro- 
perty and treated the congregations with 
contempt. Some of them were bad characters 
and were addicted to wine and women. They 
kept mistresses, used liquors and intoxicating 
drugs, domesticated birds, associated with low 


company, spent their time in gambling and - 


Wok no heed of their religious duties. It is 
alleged that nautch parties were sometimes 
held in the precincts of some of the temples 
and Sikh ceremonies and rituals were at 
discount there. The deplorable condition of 


their temples filled the Sikhs with indignation — 


and they vowed to reform them and appoint 
those men as their custodians who should be 
men of unimpeachable character, have faith 
in the Sikh scriptures and rituals and think 


themselves to be responsible to the Panth.. 
The temples were a source of revenue derived 
from the offerings of the pilgrims 
landed estates „attached. to many of them. 
Instead of using this revenue for philanthro- 
pic purposes, such as running a free kitchen 
where all were welcome to dine, the priests 
were squandering it on their carnal pleasures 
and in the upkeep of their mistresses, and 
this wes gall and wormwood to the soul of 
the Sikhs. Hence they attempted an organised 
revolt against the priest-craft. 





S. E. sardar Mehtab Singh. Bar-at-Law 


MvTTERINGS OF THE STORM 


However, it is not to be believed that’ the 
movement was so comprehensive in its aim in 
the begirn-ng. Its beginnings were humble, 
though it has assumed huge proportions and a 
threatening aspect at present. What is now a 


and the 
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‘official control, but the Governmen 
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#8 touch that wall. 


Gurdwara in Delhi built on the site where 


triumph 


black Goud on the horizon of the Punjab was 
-only a speck, a dot in the beginning and before 
tne Akalis fought some pitched battles, they 
had many skirmishes. The spirit of reform 
engendered by the Nifankaris and the . Nam- 
dharis, two puritan movements aiming at revi- 
the old religious fervour of the Sikhs, 


vin 
8 This was the 


manifested itself in many ways. | was t 
beginning of the Sikh awakening and the 
Sikhs concentrated their attention on assert- 
ing the rights of the Punjabee as the verna- 
cular of the Punjab, removing the curse of 
untouchability, founding reform leagues such 
as the Khalsa Diwan and educational centres 
such as ‘the Khalsa College. But soon this 
spirit of peaceful reform was turned into the 
spirit of aggressive reform. The public-spirit- 
ed Sikhs liked to rid the Khalsa College of 
t would 
bave none of them. This sowed discontent 
in the minds of the loyal Sikhs, _ Which was 
further intensified by the happenings which 
came in rapid succession one after another. 
The Rikab Ganj affair was the Spark that set 
fire to the spirit of revolt. Rikab Ganj i a 
1e 
ody of Guru Tegh Bahadur Was _ cremated. 
Tt was proposed by the Government to demo- 
Fsh ite enclosure wall but the Sikhs protested 
against it. An agitation was set on foot and 
fhe result was that the Government made a 
compromise with the Khalsa Diwan, Delhi, not 
The Sikhs further insisted 
that the portion of the wall which had been 
demolished should be restored by the Govern- 
ment.. S. Sardul Singh Caveissieur, 
the pioneers of the movement, — Be Cage. 1ta 
the Sikhs to gather a band of 100 volunteers 


who should rebuild the wall with their own 
hands. The suggestion was much appreciated 


and it is said that about 1000 young men and 
women volunteered themselves for the pur- 

TOV tore they 1a movi d 1n 
pose. However, before they l had move n 
the matter, the Government restored the wall 
and avoided the friction. This was the first 
for the Akalis and it heartened and 
encouraged them as nothing else had done 
before. They saw the potentialities of organised 
public opinion and turned .their attention 
to thenationalisation ofthe management of the 
Khalsa College, Amritsar, and that of the Gol- 
den Temple. They tried several methods to 
affect reform but all of them were of no avail. 
They tried to boycott the Gurdwaras whose 
priests were charged with negligence of their 
duties. but this did not affect the priests in 
the least. Many of them had hoarded wealth 
and this made them independent of the offer- 


ad 
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ings of the Shrine. Pressure of public 
opinion also. did not prove effective, while 
litigation with its tortuous. methods, proverbial 
delays and heavy outlay proved ruinous for 
the reforming party, whose means were slender 


and who could not give battle to the priests — 


with all their wealth and the privileges and 
immunities which wealth can buy. To tale 
only one case out of many, -we may 
refer to the Gurdwara of Babe-di-Ber at 
Sialkote. A ease was started against the Mahant, 
but it hung fire for a long time. In the mean- 
time complaints against the Mahants began to 
pour in from all directions from Kabul, Ben- 
ares, Patiala. Kapurthala, Dacca, Assam, Kartar- 
pur. The Sikhs tried their level» best and 
the Chief Khalsa Diwan formed a Sub-Commit-_ 
tee for the reform of the Gurdwaras, but it 
was too weak to cope with the situation. 
Soon the Golden Temple became the storm- 
cantre. The Golden Temple at Amritsar with 
the Holy Tank is the central place of wo% 
ship for all Sikhs and it was ‘the sore and 
long-standing grievance of the Sikh Commu- 
nity, that its administration was not in the 
hands of the Panth but was entrusted to a 
Government nominee. Some time back a 
Committee of nine Sikhs with a president or 
Sarbrah nominated by the Government was 


appointed to manage the affairs of the Golden _ 


Temple but soon the Committee was dropped 
and the control was vested in the Sarbrah 
Ses | 

who looked up to the Deputy 
for instructions. The Sikhs smarted with 
indignation at this and urged that the Sarbrah 
should be elected by the Panth and not 
nominated by the Government, The Govern- 
ment was aware of the storm that was brew- 
ing and said in a communique of July 14, 
1920, 


_ “The question of management of the Golden, 


Temple at Amritsar has been under the considera- 
tion of Government for some time. It has been 
decided to defer the action until the Reforms 
Scheme has been brought into operation. The elect- 
ed representatives of Sikh constituencies will then 


Commissioner. 


be consulted as to any changes which may be | 


contemplated,” 

But with the boycott of Councils in the 
air and with the Komagata Maru affair still 
fresh in the minds of the Sikhs, . 
set much store by this communique. They 
held protest meetings and passed resolutions 
against the Sarbrah who had presented a robe 
of honour to the far-famed General Dyer in 
the days of Martial Law. They demanded his 
resignation and threatened that they would 
carry the Manager’s effigy as in a regular 
funeral. This unnerved him and he came to 


they did no® 
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the Sikhs and begged with folded hands to be 
forgiven, since he had resigned. After this 
the management was entrusted to a committee 
of nine Sikhs, all reformers, with the Sarbrah 
at their head, but soon it was taken over by 


4 Shiromoni Gur dwara Pr abhandak Committee.’ 


Tae S. G. P. C—A Lanp-sark 


Thus the battle over the Golden Temple was 
foughtand won. After thisa general assembly of 
the Sikhs was convened on 15th November, 1920, 
in front of the Akal Takht to elect a represen- 
tative committee of the Panth to control the 
Golden Temple and all other Gurdwaras. 
Delegates were invited from different places 
and all were required to possess some quali- 
fications. Each was to be a baptised Sikh-— 
oue who tead the scriptures regularly, 
possessed the five K’s, was an early riser and 
v devoted 1-10th of bis income for the Panthie 
cause. They formed a Committee of 175 
members to control all the temples and 
included the 36 members who had been 
appointed by the Government to administer 
the affairs of the Golden Temple. The S. G. 
P. C. was registered on 30th April, 1921 and 
four-fifths of its members were to be elected 
by different constituencies In the Punjab. 
Iivery initiated Sikh who was not less than 
21 years old and observed the rules of conduct 


re laid down in the Sikh seriptures was given a 
vote, if he 


paid a fee of four annas. A 
Working Committee of 7 members was appoint- 
ed aud local committees for some of the 
Gurdwaras were also formed. Sardar Kharak 
Singh, B.A. LL.B., of Sialkote, a man of un- 
calculating generosity, of immense capacity for 
suffering, and of great power for . organisa- 
tion and S. B. Mehtab Singh, Bar-at-Law, late 
Public Prosecutor, were its president and 
secretary respectively. The S. G. P. C. was 
thus the accredited representative committee 
of the Sikhs and it has wielded an authority 
over them such as no other organisation has 
enjuyed. The Sikhs have left their ploughs 
and their shops whenever it has summoned 


- them for the service of the Panth. Its clock- 
` like 


regularity, its management of grave 
situations, the way in which it has kept up the 
enthusiasm of the people, the reforms which it 
has introduced in the Gurdwaras under its 
control have all been a marvel to the people. 
Many times threatened with extinction, it has 
survived all such shocks and is a compact, 
alert, vigorous and living organisation still. 
Its members are wedded to Gurdwara reform 
and their methods are avowedly non-violent. 


Tar Taran Taran AND Nanxan: Teacerres 


-he S. G. P. C. entered upon its labour 
of lova with, all the vigour ana zeal which 
God has bestowed upon the Sikhs se lavishly 
and generously and many Gurdwara: were rid 
of priestly domination and affiliated to it. Yet 
this was not an easy and peacetal affair. The 
S.G.P.C. was notin the lucky postion of Julius 
Caesar and it could not say ‘with che Conqur- 
or I came, I saw, I conquered.’ Many dire 
battles were fought against the vested interests 
and acavy sacrifices made. At Taran Taran 
the priests put the reforming Akeclis to much 
trouble and beat them. But the Taran Turan inei- 
dent pales into insignificance when compared 
with Nankana Sahib Tragedy. Nankaaa Sahib 
is the birth-place of Guru Nangx and here 
are to be found the tree whels 1e took 
shelter after he had distributed ais father’s 
money amongst the poor, the piace where 
Guru Gobind Singh had tied his horse, and 
another place where Guru Nana: had learnt 
his lessons. This is one of the most sacred 
temples for the Sikhs and is visited every 
year by thousands of devout Sikhs. Hs 
income runs into lakhs and it has many 
Jagirs attached to it. Its control was vested 
in the hands of an Udasi Mahant, Narain Das, 
who dic not possess good character and was 
to prove himself a monster of 2ruclty. H 
was proposed by the S. G. P. C. to hoèd a 
Diwan there and call upon the Mahant to 
reform himself. The Mahant got scent of 
this end collected desperadoes and stored 
fire-arms, battle-axes, lathis and kerosene vil 
to fighs the Akalis. It is said thet some of 
the Akalis while they were in their act of 
devoticn before the Holy Scriptares were 
murdered in cold blood and burnt fter being 
soaked in kerosene oll. The murdered Akalis 
were baited as martyrs and the following 
words were added to the stancard Sikh 


prayer :— 


“Those who, to purge the temples of the 
long-stending evils, suffered themselves to be 
shot, ctt up, burnt alive with kerosene oil, 
but did not make any resistances or utter 
even a sish of complaint:—-think of their 
patient faith and call on God.” 


Tue Gurepwara BILL 


So fer the Government had remained 
neutral but the Nankana Tragedy alarmed 
it and it appointed a Committee of Enquiry 
to cons.der the eXisting managenent cf 
Sikh Gurdwaras and Shrines. The Jurdwara 
Bil was passed with the help of Moslem 
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` but it was 
Sikhs. In 


members, 
to the fact, Sardar Mahtab 
Singh, a leader of. the Akalis, spoke 
as follows at a Diwan held at Lahore, 
“I woald ask the Government not to make 
‘a sacond mistake by passing the Gurdwara 
BifL As long as the Sikhs have got beards 
on their faces, the Gurdwara Bill, if passed 
without the consent of the Gurdwara Prabhan- 
dak Committee, would certainly become a 
second Rowlatt Act. No bill whatever can 
be acceptable to the Sikhs as long as the 
leaders of the Khalsa are in humiliation”. 
This was not merely a threat but the Sikhs 
meant what they said and they stuck to their 
words. The Government was in a predica- 
meut, for it wished to give the Akalis their 
due without being unjust to the custodians 
of temples: This was very difficult, and 
hence the bill widened the gulf between the 
Akalis and the Government who were deter- 


mined to fight the thing out. Hence the 
S. G. P. ©, adopted a truculent attitude. 
Secing that many Sikhs were arrested in 


coaunection with Gurdwara reform and were 
rotting in Jails, the S. GP. C. passed a 
resolution of non-co-operation with the Govern- 
ment and asked the Sikh members of the 
provineial council to resign their seats. 


‘ Toe Krys Arram 


While the things were in such a state 
of ferment, a Government official demanded 
the keys of the Golden Temple from 
the President of the local Gurdwara Com- 
mittee. The Government issued a com- 
eee in which it expressed its desire 

“divest itself by legal process of the control 
w: aich by long practice it had exercised over 
the affairs of the Darbar Sahib of Amritsar”. 
T'is was a challenge thrown to the Sikhs and 
gladly they accepted it. They held protest 
meetings where fervid speeches were delivered 
calling upon the Sikhs to defend the honour 
o2 their faith. The Government applied the 
Seditious Meetings Act to some districts, but 
this did not damp the ardour of the Sikhs 
nor stemmed the torrents of their soul-stirring 
eloquence. The result was that many Sikhs 
were arrested and put in prisons. The Sikhs 
also retaliated by boycotting the visit of the 
Prince of Wales and gave it out that they 
would never accept the keys unless all the 
Sikhs arrested in connection with the keys 
were released. At this time the repression 
was in full swing but the enthusiasm of the 
Sikhs also ran high. Soon the Government 


wholly unacceptable — 


released the Sikh prisoners and S. Kharak 
Singh received the bunch of keys wrapped in 
red cloth amidst the shouts of Sat Sri Akal, 
the battle-cry of the Akalis. 

There was no love lost between the Akalis 
and the Government and the Akalis were. 
being harassed everywhere. The Kirpan $ 
(swords) was the burning topic of the day and 
its length was a much debated question. On 
the top of it all came Guru-Ka-Bagh affair 
where the Akalis were beaten for chopping 
wood from a grove which they thought to be 
the property of the Gurdwara but which the 
Mahant claimed as his own. The Guru-Ka- 
Bagh affair excited lively enthusiasm every- 
where and men like Pandit Malaviya, Mr. 
Andrews and others came to witness the 
beating administered to the Sikhs. Mr. 
Andrews wrote: 

“When I reached the Gurdwara itself, I was_. 
struck at once by the absence of excitement such | 
as I had not expected to find among so great a 
crowd of people.... What was happening to them 
was truly, in some dim way, a crucifixion... „I saw 
with my own eyes one of these Police kick in the 
stomach a Sikh who stood hopelessly before him.” 

The Government was in a tight hole, 
when Sir Ganga Ram came to the rescue. He 
took the land of the Gurdwara on lease from 
the Mahant and told the Government that he 
did not require the Policemen for his pro- 
tection. Thus ended the Guru-Ka-Bagh 


affair, a fateful chapter in the history of the * 


Akalis which marked the time when the 
sympathy of the non-Akalis was greatest. 
for the struggle of the Sikhs. 


THe Jarmo AFFAIR 


Thus the Akali became a 
conjure with everywhere. His boundless 
zeal, his indifference to persecution and 
even to imprisonment and his capacity 
for suffering became proverbial. He gave 
the Government battle and shrank from no 
consequences. The Akalis courted im- 
prisonment and filled the prisons. The Abdi- 
cation of the Maharaja of Nabha was like a 
rock thrown in the Sikh waters. It created 
universal excitement and the Akalis wanted 
to hold a religious Diwan in the Nabha 
territory which was forbidden. Ever since 
that time, bands of 25 Akalis go to Nabha 
every day after taking the vow of non- 
violence before’ the Akal Takht (fmmortal 
Throne). Six Shahidi Jathas of five hundred 
each have already been seut there and the 
hi ni still proceeding with the regularity of 
a clock 


vame to 


THE LEGACY OF GREECE 


THE CoXcrusion 


We have outlined the story of the 
Akalis for the freedom of their shrines. 
The Akali movement has had a chequered 
career, but it has had its own lessons, 
. git has shown the power of public opinion 
‘and the advantages ' that are to be 
derived from a compact organisation and 
the readiness to suffer for a noble cause. 
There was a time when the Akalis had 
won the sympathy of all—Hindus and 
Mohammedans alike, but now they have 
alienated the sympathies of the Hindus and 
-the Muhammedans to some extent. In spite 
of the Akalis’ insistence on non-violence, it 
is urged that they have not refrained from 
using force on some occasions. Moreover, 
it is held by some people that they are taking 
possession of shrines which belong to the 
Hindus and are dispossessing the proper 
owners. The Government is also suspicious 
of them, because it believes that in spite of 
their alleged freedom from any political 
motives in their present struggle, their zeal 
for political power is masquerading as religious 
zeal.* Held in the highest estimation by some, 


*To prove this they point to the doings of the 
Babbar Akalis who brought about a reign of terror 
In some places by their anarchistic methods. 
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they are regarded as fanatics by thers. We 
have admiration for them and sympathise 
with their object so long as they pursue it 
by peaceful means arfd confine their asten- 
tion to the reformation of Gurdwaras which 
are tieir own. The Akali prcblem still 
defies solution. In spite of the eforts of 
the retiring governor of the Punjab, no way 
has as yet been found out of the difficnity. 
The Akalis will not think of ary compro- 
mise unless the 8. G. P. ©. leaders aro 
released and an acceptable Gurdwara Bill 
vesting the possession of the Gucdwaras in 
the 8. &. P. C. is formulated. They also 
demand the freedom of worship at Jaito and 
wish that the abdication of the Maharaja of 
Nabha should be proved to be voluntary. The 
unconditional release of all prisoners and the 
recogrition of the S. G. P. O. as s represen- 
tative bədy of the Sikhs are also urged as 
part of the Akali demands. There seems to 
be yet no way out of the wood. In the mean- 
time, the Akalis have not yet reached the 
end of their tether. Persecution has only 
stiffened their opposition and imprisonment 
has cnly steeled their will to vin. They 
know no half-way and would not like to 
abate their demands by one jot. The future 
is unknown, but the problem is knotty and 
complicated and requires delicate handling. 


A 


‘THE LEGACY OF GREECE 


‘THIS book (as the Editor explains in the Preface)’ 


—the first of its kind in English—aims at 
iving some idea of what the world owes to Greece 
in varions realms of the spirit and the intellect, 
and of what it can still learn from her.” 

The object which the Editor set before 
him has been amply fulfilled. Each of the 
essays i$ written by a scholar who may be 
considered as an authority on the special 
ix topic selected by him, and the output is a 
‘volume which is most instructive and interest- 
ting. Some of them have a distinction of 
style which is rare in a book of antiquities. 

Professor Gilbert Murray leads off with 
the essay on The Value of Greece to the 
Future of the World, and strikes the key- 
note of the volume in the opening paragraphs. 
We can give only the barest outline of his 
views. Professor Murray says, 


“In locking back upon any vital and s.gnificart age 
of the past,we shall find objects of two kinds—first. 
there will be things like the Venus of Milo ar the 
Book oz Job or Plato’s Republic, which are_interest- 
ing andgprecious in themselves, because of their own 
inherent qualities; secondly, there ‘will Ie things 
like the Roman Code of the Twelve Taslex or the 
invention of the! printing-press or the record ot cer- 
tain great battles, which are interesting chiefly 
because they are causes of other and greater imgs 
or form knots in the great web of histcry—the first 
having artistic interest, the second onfy historical 
interest, though, of course, it is obvious that in any 
concrete case there is generally a mixture of oth. 
Now arcient Greece is important in boih ways. 
For the artist or poet it has in a quite extraordmary 
degree ths quality of beauty.” l 


* The Legacy of Greece: a collection cî twelve 
essays, edited by R. W Livingstone, Oxford, at 
ie eecendon Press. 1921. pp. xii 424. 7s-Od 
nett. 
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‘the historical interest is not touched upon 
in this essay. 

There is a growing tendency among Eu- 
vopean scholars of the present generation to 
deny that Greece was largely indebted to 
foreign, that is, Egyptian and Asiatic civili- 
sations. Most of the writers of this volume 
are staunch defenders of the originality of 
the Greek mind; some of them seem to suffer 
from a mild attack of furor Hellenicus. The 
following extracts from Professor Murray’s 
essay will set many an Indian reader musing: 


“It seems quite clear that the Greeks owed 
excesdirgly little to foreign influence. Even in 
their desay they were a race, as Professor Bury 
observes, accustomed ‘to take little and to give 
much’! They built up their civilisation for them- 
selves. We must listen with due attention to the 
erities who have pointed out all the remnants of 
savagery and superstition that they find in Greece ; 
the slave-dri iver, the fetish-worshipper and the 
mecdicine-man, the trampler on women, the blood- 
thirsty hater of all outside his own town and 
party. But it is not those people that constitute 
(reece; those people can be found all over the 
historical world, commoner than blackberries. It 
it nct anything fixed and stationary that constitutes 
Grecve: what constitutes Greece is the movement 
which leads from all these to the stoic or fifth 
century ‘sophist’? who condemns and denies slavery, 
who lias abolished all cruel superstitions and preaches 
some religion based on philosophy and humanity, 
who claims for women the same spiritual: right as 
for man, who looks on all human creatures as his 
lrethren, and the world as ‘one great city of gods 
andemen. It is that movement which you will not 
find elsewhere, any more than the statues of 
Pheidias, the dialogues of Plato or the poems of 
Aeschylus and Euripides. ” (p. 15% 


The writer. does not forget to point out 
the transience of the brillant efforescence of 
Greek civilisation. 


“From all this two or three results follow. For 
one thing, being built up so swiftly, by such keen 
fort, and from so low a starting-point, Greek 
Ti il a vion was, amid all its glory, curiously un- 
statie ind full of flaws.” 


Here are a few words about its freshness“ 


“Again the near neighbourhood of the savage 
gives to the Greek mind 
we of tke safer and solider civilisations would 
give a srea* deal to possess. It springs swift and 
straigh’. It is never jaded. Its wonder and m- 
terest abont the worl are fresh. ** Lastly to 
an extraorainary degree it starts clean from nature 
with almost no entanglement of elaborate creeds 
and customs and traditions.” 


Professor ‘turray thus sums 
conclusions :— 


“Tn this essay we niwe been concerned almost 
entirely with the artistic interest of Greece. It 
would be equally possible to, dwell on the historical 
interes:. Then-we should find that, for that branch 
of mankind which- is r esponsible for western 
civilisation, the seeds of almost all that we count 


up his 


certain qualities which 
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best in human progress were sown, in Greece. The 
conception of beauty as a joy in itself and as a 
guide in life was first and most vividly expressed 
in Greece. and the very laws by which things are 
beautiful or ugly were to a great extent discovered 
there and laid down. The conception of Freedom 
and Justice, freedom in body, in speech and m 
mind, justice between the strong and the weak, 
the rich and the poor, penetrates ` ‘tthe whole Greek 
political thought, and was, amid obvious flaws, 
actuaily realised to a remarkable degree in the 
best Greck communities. The conception of truth 
as an end to pursue for its own sake, a thing to 
discover and puzzle out by experiment and 
imagination and especially by Reason, a conception 
essentially allied with that of Freedom and opposed 
both to anarchy and to blind obedience, has perhaps 
never m oe world been more clearly grasped than 
by the early Greek writers on science and philo- 
sophy. One stands amazed sometimes at the 
perfect freedom of their thought. Another concep- 
tion came rather later, when the small City States 
with exclusive rights of citizenship had been merged 
in a larger whole: the conception of the universal 
fellowship between’ man and man. Greece realised 


F 


é 


soon after the Persian war that she had a mission-» 


to the world, that Hellenism stood for the higher 
life of man as against barbarism, for Arete, or 
Excellence, as against the mere effortless average. 
First came the crude patriotism. which regarded 
every Greek as superior to every barbarian; then 
came reflection, showing that not all Gr eeks were 
true bearers of the light, nor all barbarians its 
enemies; that Hellenism was a thing of the spirit 
and not dependent. on the race ‘to which a man 
belonged or the place where he was born: then 
came the new word and conception, ‘anthropotes’ 
humanitas, wuch to the stoics made the world one 
brotherhood. eople known to history clearly 
formulated ee ideals eals before the Greeks, and those 
who have spoken the words afterwards seem 
the most part to be merely echoing the thoughts of 
old, Gr eek men. ” 

“These ideas, the pursuit of Truth Freedom, 
Beauty, Excellence are not everything. They have 
been a Jeaven of unrest in the world; they have 
held up a light which was not always comforting 
to the eye to see. There is another ideal which 
is generally stronger and may, for all we know, 
in the end stamp them out as evil things. There 
is submission instead of freedom, the deadening or 
brutalism of the sensesHnstead of beauty, the accent- 
ance of tradition instead of the pursuit of Truth, the 
belief in hallucination or passion instead of Reason 
and Temperate Thought, the obscuring of distinctions 
between good and bad and the acceptance of all 
human beings and all states of mind as equal in 
value.*** But at any rate, through calm and 
she does hold her lights: she lit them first of the 
nations and. eld them during ner short reign the 
clearest.”. (pp. 21—98) 


There is another side to the shield; but 
it was not the writer’s business to bring into 
prominence-the defects of Hellenes. 


The next essay, that on Religion, is from 
the pen of W. R. Inge, D. D, Dean of St. 
Paul’s. It is woll worth attentive reading. 
“Without what we call ow debt to Greece,” 
says the Dean, “we should have neither our 
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storm, ` 
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religion nor our philosophy nor our science 
nor our literature nor our education nor our 
politics.” (p. 28) It is difficult to exaggerate 
what Christianity owes to Greece. 


“The Christian Church was the last_great creative 
achievement of the classical culture. It is neither 


4 Asiatic nor medigval in its essential characters. {t 


1s not Asiatic; Christianity is the least Oriental of 
all the great religions. The Scmites either shook 
it off and reverted to Judaism purged of its 
Hellenic elements, or enrolled themselves with 
rervour under the banner of Islam, which West- 
cott called ‘a petrified Judaism’. Christian missions 
have had no success in any Asiatic country. Nor 
is there anything specifically mediaeval about 
Catholicism.... outwardly, the continuity with 
Judaism seems to be unbroken, that with paganism 
to be broken. In veality the opposite is the fact.” 
(pp. 31, 32). “The clerical profession. in nearly all 
is achyities, is directly descended from the 


` Hellenistic philosophers.” (p. 33 


“tion of Christianity. 


One of the most important events in the 
history of the human race was the Helleniza~- 
Harnack traces three 
stages In it. Dean Inge, while contesting 
some of his statements, observes  that— 


“the process.....began. in fact, as soon -as Christian 
preachers used the Greek language. ......... The Logos- 
Christology, to which he (Harnack) justly attributes 
the greatest importance is already present in St. 
Pauls epistle.” (p. 35) 


“ He denies that there has ever been a 
period at which we can speak of a complete 
conquest of Christianity by Greek ideas” 
(p. 36) and makes the attempt to distinguish, 
first, those parts of current Christianity which 
are not Greels........ and then those which....are 
Greek by origin or affinity. From his masterly 
exposition of these two topies we cull this 
following under the second head : 


(1) Philosophy—“The conception of philosophy 
as an ars vivendi is characteristically Greek. ...... 
The Hellenistic combination of Platonic metaphysics 
with stoic ethics is still the dominant type of 
Christian religious philosophy.” (Hence the ceaseless 
struggle within the Christian Church between the 
praise of isolated detachment and of active social 
sympathy.) (p. 45) - 

_ (2) The Place of Asceticism in Religion—“Asccti- 
cism has, a continuous history within Hellenism.” 

The assiduous practice of self-mastery and the 
most sparing indulgence in the pleasures of sense 
are the philosophie life’ which the Greek spirit 
recommends as the highest. The best Greeks would 
blame the life of an English clergyman, professor, 
or philosopher as too self-indulgent: we often forget, 
how frugally and hardily the Greeks lived at all 
times. P: 47 ` 

(3), The Influence of the Greek Mysteries upon 
Christianity—“Cumont says that the mystery-cults 
brought with them two new things—mysterious 
means of purification by which they proposed to 
cleanse away the defilements of the soul, and the 
assurance that an immortality of bliss would be the 
reward of piety.” 


` eartı by a Redeemer who was both 
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“The formation of brotherhoods for  mvstic 
worsh:p was also an important step ir the develop- 
ment of Greek religion. These brotherhoods were 
cosmopolitan, and seem to have; flourished 
especially at great seaports. (p. 49) “Much o St. 
Paul’s theology belongs to the same c rele of, ideas 
as these mysteries. Especially important is the 
psychology which divides human nattre mto sprit, 
soul end body. spirit being the cd.vine element 


into which those who are saved are transformed 
by the knowledge of God (p. 50) 

There aro many other parallels which 
prove the close connexion’ of early Christ- 
ianity with the mystery-relig ons of the 
empire. 

(4) The Fall of Man-—“The hiblical doctrine of 


the Fail of Man, which the Heorews would never 
have evolved for themselves. remamed an otiose 
dogma in Jewish religion, Jt wa revivified im 
Christianity under Greek influence.” p. 53) 

(5) Recdemption—“Redemption vas brought to 
: _God_ and 
man This again was in accordanse with (treck 
ideas.” (m. 53) 

(5) Immortality—“The maturest Greck Philosophy 
resercs eternity as the divine mods of existence, 
while mortals are born, live, and di- in time. Man 
is a microcosm in touch with evers rung of the 
ladder of existence and he is poteatially a, pardi- 
cipetcr in the divine mode of exis ence which he 
ean make his own by living so far as may Je in 
detacament from the vain shadows and, perishable 
gocds of earth. That this conception of immortality 
has Lad a great influence upon , hristian thought 
and practice needs no demonstration.” (p.53) 


This is the abiding lesson taugin 
Greek religion : . 


“What has the religion of the 3recks to teach 
us that we are most in danger of forgetting ? [n 
a word, it is the faith that truth is our friend, and 
that the knowledge of truth is not beyond our 
reach. Faith in honest seeking is at the heart of 
the Greek view of life”. (p. 55) 

The third essay is on Phiosophy and it is 
written by Professor J. Burret, who has won 
continental reputation by his two books on 
Early Greek Philosophy, and Freek Philosophy 
from Thales to Plato. We commend the second 
paragraph to our readers ir the hope that 
come one competent for the cask will subject 
it toa sifting examination : 


“The word ‘philosophy’ is (reek and so is the 
thing it denotes. Unless we are to use the term m 
so wide a sense as to empty it of all special meaning, 
there is no evidence that pliloscphy has ever come 
into existence anywhere except under Greek influenc- 
es. In particular, mystical syeculation based on 
religious experience is not itself philosophy, though 
it has often influenced philosophy profoundly, and 
for this reason the pantheism, of the Upanishads cannot 
be called philosophical. Itis true that there is an 
Irdian philosophy, and indeed the Hindus are the 
only ancient people besides the Greeks who even had 
one, but Indian sciente was dertonstrably borrowed 
from Greece after the conquest of Alexander, and there 
qs every reason to believe that those Indian syslems 


hy 
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which can be regarded as genuinely philosophical are 
a good deal more recent still. On the other hand, the 
eariest authenticated instance of a Greek thinker 
coming under Indian influence is that of Pyrrho 
(326 B. C.) and what he brought backefrom the East 
was rather the ideal of quietism than any definite 
philosophical doctrine. The barrier of language was 
sufEcient to prevent any intercourse on important 
Subjects, for neither the Greeks, nor the Indians 
cared to learn any language but theirown. Of course 
pe. may culminate in theology, and, the best 

reek philasophy certainly does so, but it begins 
with science and not with religion.” (p. 58) 

To draw the pointed attention of our readers 
to them we have italicised the two passages, 
whish appear to us to be most open-to criti- 
cism. The statement about the lateness of 
the genuinely: philosophical systems of India 
is nyt mace offhand; it is only a variant of 
what Professor Burnet said some. years ago 
in his Early Greek Philosophy where we 
find the astounding assertion (p. 18) that 

everything points to the conclusion that 
Indien philosophy arose under Greek influence.” 
We reproduce Professor Burnet’s con- 


cluding observations : Meee 

_ Bat the interest of Greek philosophy is not only 
histor_cal ; it is full of instruction for the future too. 
Since ‘he time of Locke, philosophy has been apt 
to loat itself to discussions about the nature of 
knowlzdge, and to leave questions about the nature 
of the world to specialists. The history of Greek 
philoscphy shows the danger of this unnatural 
division of the province of thought, and the more we 
study it, the more we shall feel the need of a more 
comprehensive view. The ‘philosophy of things 
human.’ as the Greeks called it, is only one depart- 
ment among others, and the theory of knowledge is 
only ore department of that. If studied in isolation 
from tle whole, it-must inevitably become one-sided. 
From Greek philosophy | we can also learn that it is 
fatal to divorce speculation from the service of man- 
kind. “he notion that philosophy could be so isolated 
would kave been wholly unintelligible to any of the 
great Greek thinkers, and most of all perhaps to the 
Platonists who are often charged with this very 


heresy. Above all, we can learn from:Greek philo- , 


sophy tl:e paramount importance of what we call the 
personality and they call the soul. It was just be- 
cause the Greeks realised this that the genuinely 
Hellenic idea of conversion played so great a, part in 
thinking and in their lives. That, above all, is the 
lesson they have to teach, and that is why the 
writings of their great philosophers have still the 
power tc convert the souls of all that will remain 
their teaching with humility.” (pp. 94-95 

Then comes the’ essay on Mathematics and 
Astronomy by Sir T. L. Health, which is 
necessarily largely technical, and will not, 
perhaps, attract the general reader, but to 
students of Mathematics it will prove of the 
highest mterest. After giving a lucid account 
of the achievements of the Greeks in the 
domain cf Mathematics apd Astronomy, the 
writer brings 
following words: 


his survey to a close in the 
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“Such is the story of Greek mathematical, science. 

anything could enhance the marvel of it, it would 
be the consideration of the shortness of the time 
(about 350 years) within which the Greeks, starting 
from the very beginning, brought geometry to the 
point of performing operations equivalent to the 
integral calculus and, in the r of astronomy, 
actually anticipated Copernicus.” (p. 136) 

Sir T. L. Heath is followed by Professor 
D'Arcy W. Thomson with his illuminating 
essay on Natural Science : Aristotle. 
would be marring its beauty to make any 
extracts from this: brief discourse >; our 
readers must read it through in order to 
realise how very fascinating a piece of writ- 
ing on a scientific subject can be. 

The’ next essay is on Biology: Before 
Aristotle and after Aristotle, which is written 


It. 


by Charles Singer, Lecturer in the history of- 


. Medicine in University College,. London. To 


the Indian Student it is of the utmost value 
as giving an erudite but perspicacious account 
of the progress of the science of Biology 
among the Greeks, and suggesting many 
points for comparison and contrast with the 
achievements of the people of India in the 
same department of knowledge. Da 
The seventh essay, which is on Mediene 
is also from the pen of Professor ` Singer. 
How much a comparative study of Greek and 
Hindu medicine is a desideratum will appear 
from the following remarks of the writer 
which occur on p. 202 : : 
“It is the distinction. of the Greeks alone among 
the nations of antiquity that they practised a 
system of medicine based not on theory but on 
observation, accumulated systematically as_ time 
went on. The claim can be made for the Greeks 
that some at least among them were deflected by 
no theory, were deceived by no theurgy, were 
hampered by no tradition in their search for the 
facts of disease and in their attempts at interpret- 
ing its phenomena. Only the Greeks among the 
ancients could look on their healers as physicians 
(naturalists, physis=nature), and that word itself 
stands as a lasting reminder of their achievement.” 
We have no quarrel with him when he 
says (p. 248) that “modern medicine may be 
truly described as in essence a creation of 
the Greeks”, if by “modern medicine” he 
means “modern European medicine ;” but the 
countrymen of Charaka and Susruta will be 
reluctant to admit the accuracy of the state- 
ment made in the first sentence of the passage 
quoted above. Jf Hindu medicine in its 
most flourishing period were entirely empiric- 
al and not based on observation, it could not 
have had such a long and vigorous career. It 
has not yet run its course. Even to-day, in 
this very city of Calcutta, there are Kaviraj- 
es who charge the same fee as the oldest 
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members of the I. M. S. And the present 
writer has tried to show in his own humble 
way in his Socratis, Vol. I, that the spirit of 
the Greek physician’s practice as illustrated by 
the “Hippocratic oath’ was not far different 
__ from that of his Indian Confrere. 

But after all the essay is a mine of infor- 
mation, and couched in a form which leaves 
nothing to be desired. We heartily commend 
if to the distitinguished practitioners of the in- 
degenous system who are at the same time 
graduates of Indian Universities. There is an 
enormous mass of literature bearing the names 
of Hippocrates and Galen, the most brilliant stars 
of Greek medicine; but much of it has not 
yet been translated into English. Some of 
the works are available in Arabic versions. 

The essay on Ivterature which follows is 
written by the Editor. The essential qualities 
of Greek Literature are, according to him, 
ASimplicity, Perfection of Form, Truth and 
Beauty. It would be labour -lost to try to 
give the gist of this informing monograph 
containing as it does the nicest appraisement 
of what constitutes one of the chief glories 
of the Hellenic people. Those who desire to 


pursue the subject will find,’ after going 
through it, Professor Livingstones The’ 
Greck Genius, and Its Meaniny to us very 


helpful. 

The ninth essay in the series is named 
4 History, and it is written by Professor Arnold 
“~Toynbee. It is a rapid sketch of the ‘plot of 
ancient Greek civilisation,’ and contains a 
critical estimate of the literary expression of the 
plot. The writer treats his topic in a novel 
way, and the essay will handsomely reward 
attentive perusal. 

- This is followed by the essay on Political 
Thought, contributed by Professor A. E. Zim- 
mern who has already made his mark by his 
volume on Greek Commonwealth. It is in 
historical literature and politics that the 
Greek genius stands in marked contrast to 
that of India. For we have inexhaustible 
materials for history, but no history proper, 
at any rate no history in prose; and not even 
- the wildest admirer of India would venture 
“to place the authors of Raj-tarangini and 
Mahavanso and Dipavanso, under the same 
Same category as Herodotus and Thucydides ; 
and though there are valuable treatises on 
politics in Sanskrit, the writers approach the 
study of the subject from a standpoint funda- 
mentally different from that of the Greek 
thinkers. Professor Zimmern’s essay should 
therefore be : carefully studied by every 
educated Indian who takes a lively interest in 


the present-day political affairs of his country. 

Professor Zimmern . begins his illuminating 
survey of the political contribution of Greece 
by summaristng its limitations. 


“They arise,” says he, “firstly, from a difference 

of scale, and secondly, from a differe we of outlook 
betw2en ancient and modern political thought.’ 
(p. 322) “Ancient Greece was, for political pur- 
poses, a congeries of sovereign states, generally 
centuing round the urban metropolis of a rural dis- 
trict smaller than that of an average English coun- 
try. The material upon which reek political 
thought worked was, therefore, from our moder n 
oint of view, not only small but almst Lilliputian.” 
p, 322) “Let us see what results from this differ- 
ence of scale. In the first place reek political 
thought although (as, we shall see it aimed at 
Universality, at arriving at certain Cefinite laws or | 
conc_usions about politics, never succeeded in di- 
vesting itself of a certain element of local or na- 
tional individuality,”. (p. 

“a second result which flows from the small 
scale character of Greek politics is tLat we nowhere 

d an adequate treatment of tke problein of 
foreign relations.” (p. 326 l 

In this connection, Professor Zimmern has 

some very hard words to say abcut the League 


of Nations: 

“So long as the peoples remain self-absorbed, the 
governments will continue to conduet their mutual 
relatons on a basis of individual self-interest, and 
the meetings of the Assembly of żhe League of 
Nations will remain what they are at prositi not 
gathərings of statesmen solely bent, each from his 
own angle and upbringing, on the welfare of hu- 
manty, but barterings of politicians who (with 
rare exceptions) have come to the zair to do. the 
best we they can for their own clients.” 
“There i is a further point to be noted under ‘this 
heac. If Greek thought gives us ro guidance in 
foreign policy, it is no more helpfcl, except very 
indi-ectly, in pe difficult reign that of edus- 
trial policy.’ yY.” fp. 3 

Anent She the following extract 
will perhaps be found interesting to Indian 
readers : 

“When men so diverse as Tagore the Indian 
sage and Rathenau the German Trust magnate tell 
us that the disease from which we suffer is 
‘mechanisation’, and that our crying need is for 
aaa sim iplicity, it seems safe <:o predict that 

Plato would not reject the possibility of providing 
a ‘good life’ for the modern man in a world divest- 
ed of most of the rattling and tinkling parapher- 
nalia of which the nineteenth eentary so plumed 
itself as the inventor.” (p. 32 

The writer sums up the second limitation 
by saying that 

“Whereas modern political thougnt, like modern 
thought generally, works from the inner to the 
outer, from the individual to the stete and society, 
the ancient thinkers habitually work in the opposite 
direction, setting the interests of tha community or 
stata above those of the individual.” (p. 329). 

Would not the history of India have been 
different, if the ancient thinkers of the East 
were of the same mind as those of the West ? 
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“The liabilities thus ‘frankly ‘stated,’ the 
wrifer tarns to the assets. 


“The first valuable -contubution the Greeks made 
to political study was that they invented it. It is 
not too much to say that, before fifth-century 
Greese, politics did not exist. There were .powers, 
princi i palities, governments and subjects, but 
polites no more existed than chemistry existed in 
the ge ot alchemy * * * Rameses and Nebuchad- 
nezzar, Croesus the Lydian and Cyrus the Persian, 
rulec over great empires; but within their domi- 
nions there were no polities because there were no 
public affairs. There were only the po, a S 
of the sovereign and his ruling class.” (pp. 3 


E might be incidentally remarked that if 
Professor Zimmern’s view were correct, there 
were no politics in ancient India outside the 
autonomous republics. 


“The Gresks having made clear to themselves 
that public or common affairs existed, sat down 
resolutely to study them. ’ 2) 

“Let us dwell for a moment on the attitude of 
mind in which the Greek citizen approached poli- 
tical problems. He was both a Conseryative and a 
Radical; or rather he brought to politics the best 
Conservatism together with the best Radicalism. 
He was a Conservative because he reverenced 
tradition and recognised the power and value of 
custom. None of our modern conservative writers 
and defenders of the existing order, not Burke 
himself or Bismark or Chateaubriand, had a deeper 
sense than tke Athenian for those unwritten ordi- 
-nances whose transgression brings admitted shame, 
‘Athens was a Conservative democracy.” (pp. 384-5) 

“ But, within these well-recognised limits; . the 
Greel citizen was a Radical; that is to say, he was 
ready to apply his reason to public affairs without 
fear cr prejudice. He loved straight and sincere 

thinkng: he tried hard to face the real situation 
before him and not to be clouded or led astray by 
side-issues or inhibitions. ’ 36 

‘his leads onto. a further reflection. The 
Greeks in their political thinking, were essentially 
realists, rather than idealists. This is true of all 
Greel. writers, even those who, like Plato, starting 
from the market-place of Athens, lead us up to a 
Utopia in the clouds. The 
they based their political studies on the world - as 
it is and human nature as itis, rather than a 
some personal and fanciful conception of what man 
and zhe world ought to be. To put it in other 
words, they are realists because they are. psycho- 
jogists, because they applied the psychological 
methai to political problems.” (p. 336 

The cardinal merit of the Greek political 
thinkers, as of the Greek contribution as a whole” 
was tais: “ They saw all problems: but saw each 
in its place within _ the. larger whole. They ‘saw 
life steadily and saw it whole.’” (p. 342) 


Our resume of the essay’ has ruu into 
disproportionate length: this. is because we 
consiler straight and sober political think: ng 
as the need of the hour. 


Tae last two essays are on Greek Art and 
Architecture. They will Specially appeal to 
fairly . equipped art-critics; this does not 
mean that they are devoid of interest for those 


were realists in ‘that ‘ 
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who have not made ‘a life-long study of these 
subjects; the points dealt with are presented 


in an easy and enjoyable style, and the 
essays are not cumbered with avoidable 
technicalities. 


The penultimate monograph, The Lamps 
of Greek Art, is from the pen of Professor 
Percy Gardner. He finds in Greek art eight 
notable features: (1) Humanism, (2) Simpli- 
city, (3) Balance and. Measure, (4) Naturalism, 
(5) Idealism, (6) Patience; (7) Joy, (8) Fellow- 
ship. ‘The whole production is an elaboration 
of this thesis. 

The new school of Indian art will take 
exception, and rightly, to the following 
sweeping statement of Professor Gardner: 


“But jor ancient Greece, the art of Europe 
would to-day be on much the sam: level as the 
fantastic and degraded art of India.” (p. 354). 

But we have'no hesitation in 
attention of those who pursue “at for arts 
sake” to the grave pronounc:.ent of this 
distinguished student of Greek 
question of vital importance: 


“Tn our schools and colleges, until quite lately, 
the religion of the New Testament and the tradi- 
tion of the Greek and Roman classics have gone 
together, the one preserving us from superstition 
and materialism in religlon, the other maling war 
upon the inherited barbarisms and brutalities which 
we have from our not very distant ancestors. The 
spirit of anarchy mn religion would persuade us that 
there is no divine sanction for goodness and no 


eternal stamp on vice, that morality is a matter of > 


convention which every society and every nation 
has a right to mvert if it judges such inversion in 
the line of its interests.- The spirit of anarchy in 
art proclaims that all the works of nature are 
equally beautiful or equally ugly, that nothing 
which exists is t to be represented in our. 

galleries and public - places, that 
tuie or a statue arouses a sentiment it does not 
matter whether the sentiment be one of delight and 
aspiration or one of horror. If once the idea of 
beauty as the end to be aimed at be expelled from 
art, art sinks like a stone to the bottom of the sea. 
Some people are ready to tolerate any monstrosity 
in art, however remote from nature, 
offensive to decency, however repugnant to human- 
ity. The whole artistic inheritance-of the race from 
the day when men began to climb out of barbarism 
is liable to be thrown away by an age which has 
unbounded confidence in its own wisdom.” (pp. 


The last essay, that on Architecture, is 
written by Sir Reginald Blomfield. It is 
impossible to convey any idea of it ina 
short space: it must be read whole in order 
to be enjoyed and appreciated. Scholars who 
are conversant with ancient Indian architec- 
ture will tind much food for thought in it. 

The essays on Natural Science, Medicine, 
Art and Architecture have an adequate 


calling the. 


so long as a’ 


however: 


art on a. 


p 
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lack of writers who are fit to uadertake the 
task, but that literary collaboration is still in 
its infancy in this country. May we hope 
that either the premiér Indian University or 
the Vishwa-Bharati will take up the work ? 


RAJANI KANTA GUHA 


number ‘of beautiful illustrations which have 
considerably added to their charm. 

We shall conclude this lengthy review 
with a humble -suggestion: there ought to be 
a book like this on India. If we have not yet 

„had a volume of ‘essays entitled the Legacy 
‘tof dndia, the ‘reason is not that there is a 


~ 


THE SCIENTIFIC USE OF WOOD 


By K. N. CHATTERJI, B. Sc. (Lonpoy), A. R. ©. S. (Loxpos), TECHNICAL CHEMIST 
l Axp CHEMICAL ENGINEER. 


AHE wealth of a country is measured in These are subjects for specialists to discuss, 


the terms of its natural resources, and 

the wealth of a nation in the efficient and 
economic utilisation of its natural wealth. 
The efficiency consists in getting the highest 
possible return, and the economy in the least 
wasteful exploitation. 

A nation’s place in the scale of material 
civilisation—with which alone we are here 
concerned—depends on these alone, for wealth 
and efficiency are the twin watchwords of 
progress and civilisation means progress. 

™ The natural resources of a country consists 

principally of its mineral, forest and agricul- 
tural wealth. And the greatness of a nation 
depends upon how much it gets, in the shape 
of useful commodities, in proportion to the 
total content of the stores of wealth in its 
possession in the shape of these resources. 

It is impossible to discuss in full the 
position of India in these respects, in the 
course of a single article, and besices that 
belongs more properly to the sphere of an 
economist, But it is apparent to all that, high 
as the place of India may be amongst all the 
countries of the world in regard to her natural 
wealth, low indeed is her position—and that of 

_her peoples—when the considerations of effi- 
“iency and economy are brought im. For 
inefiiciency and waste are rather the rule 
than the exception in all such matters in this 
country. An appalling waste of valuable 
minerals, due to faulty methods of. mining 
and mineral production, waste of forest pro- 
ducts due to primitive methods of forestry and 
ignorance of scientific methods of wocd 
utilisation, and waste of many other kinds, are 
to be seen everywhere. 
n 





. method. 


but one may be excused if he tries to draw 
the attention of others to this state of affairs 
in the hope that some improvements may take 
place. i 

It is proposed to describe, as concisely as 
possible, the scientific utilisation of wood, in 
this article. All points cannot be covered, : 
but the writer will attempt to show up the 
points where the maximum of waste takes 
place. ME S 

The general plan of putting to use the 
various parts of a tree is given in tie follow- 
ing list. Needless to say, not all -rees can 
be utilised economically. in all the details as 
shown. For example, in the case of Sal 
(Shorea robusta) the timber is valuab e but its 
bark is not much used ;in the case of the India 
Rubber tree (Ficus elastica) the latex is valu- 
able but nothing else. But the attemst should 
be to try and find out uses for everything, as 
the less she waste the more is the gain. 

If all the items on the list be taken in 
order it can easily be seen how far tha utilisa- 
tion of forest products is carried on e‘ficiently 
in this country. 

ITEM I. BARK :—Hardly much technical use: 
of bark as a tanning material is made on 
scientific lines in this country. The collection 
is made m the erudest way possible and no 
attempt is ever made to replenish the lepleted 
forest areas. The result is that the collection has 
to be made further and further from fhe Hnos 
of transport. Very little is done in the way 
of tanning extract production, the chief reason 
being that no one aints at export and at home 
most of the tanneries use the chrome tanning 
As regards the production oz medi- 
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cinal. extracts or drugs, the Government 
factories are the only ones m that line, 
although there is sufficient scope for work in 
this direction with every hope of profit. 

ITEM Il. TRUNK WOOD :—This is the 
only part of a tree thatis at all utilised to 
any great extent here. But even in this line 
there is a great deal of waste, as the method 
of timber extraction is very faulty, excepting 
in the case of very valuable timber, such as 
Teak or Sisu. Added to that is the factor of 
ignorance and the stupid conservative nature 
of the timber-user in this country, because 
of which a good many useful sources of 
timber ure either neglected or else used only 
as fuel. For example, the furniture-maker— 
and for that, the furniture-user—will use only 
Teak and Sisu of all local timbers, though 
there are many others, equally as good for 
their purpose, available at a very much lower 
price. For example, Adina Cordifolia, Termi- 
naha Manii, Terminalia Bialata, and a host of 
other trees are ‘neglected in this- way. Thus 
while some are being cut down to the point 
of extinction—the price going up all the time 
—others are not touched at all. Sal and 
Padauk are used for sleepers only, whereas 
` both of them could be used as furniture and 
building timber. 

When other channels of the utilisation of 
timber are looked at, the case is still more 





Veneer Peeling Machine 


hopeless. Veneer peeling is hardly done at 
all, one European firm being alone in the 
field, although abroad that is one of the main 
uses of timber. Production of three or five ly 
wood—in which thin sections of wood are 
clued together (and, in the latest method, 


‘furniture 


stitched together with linen thread as well) 
in such a way as to cross the direction of 
grain between each successive layer—is a vast 
industry abroad. A thin piece of three-ply 
board is as strong as a much thicker piece of 
the natural wood planking and has the further 
advantage of being equally resistant to stresse¥ 
in all directions, thus showing a three-fold 
increase in efficiency in being lighter, more 
resistant and more economical from the point 
of view of the amount of timber used in the 
work. The only disadvantage is in its being 
vulnerable to moisture in excess, so that 
when it is intended for use under conditions 
of exposure to moisture, a special system of 
varnishing or enamelling is necessary to make 
it wet-proof. The use of veneer, made from 
valuable wood, in furniture making is so- well 
known as to need no special description. Such 
is not made in this country, 
as it does not very well stand the loca} 
climatic and weather conditions, but there is 
every chance of such articles being good 
exportable commodities, if well designed and 
finished. 

When we turn tothe question of soft woods, 
the wastage and the non-utilisation factors 
assume gigantic proportions. Firewood or, at 
the most, cheap household goods are all the 
use they are put to. And yet. if properly used, 
they become one of the most valuable sources 
of income that a nation may possess. Two. 
gigantic industries, namely paper and matech¢ 
and a great many subsidiary ones depend al- 
most entirely on the supply of soft woods 
( coniferous timber preferably ). 

Wood pulp, which is the basis of almost 
90 per cent of all the paper produced in the 
world, is obtained from soft woods. There 
are two processes used mainly, the mecha- 
nical process and the chemical one. 

In the mechanical process the timber is 
cut up into short pieces about two feet in 
length, and after cleaning and stripping off 
the bark, is ground by mechanical grinding 
into a fibrous pulpy mass. The grinding 
machine consists of a large grindstone about 
54 inches in diameter and 27 inches thick. 
This rotates inside a casing at a high speeds 
A number of pockets form part of the casing 
and into these pockets the pieces of - wood 
are thrown in. The grindstone revolving at 
a high speed rubs off a finely ground mags 
of pulp from these pieces of wood. This 
pulp is carried off the surface of the stone 
by a current of water which is played on it. 

In the chemical process the above-men- 
tioned billets of wood are further cut up 
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into chips about half aninch thick and an inch 
square. These bits are boiled under pressure, 
in specially constructed boilers, with chemi- 
cals—either caustic soda or acids, entailing 
the use of sulphurous acid. By this treat- 
-ment the resinous and non-fibrous portion of 
he wood is taken out, leaving the fibrous 
mass (kuown to the trade sometimes as 
cellulose ) behind in a fairly pure state. 

It is impossible to giveevena summary, in 

the course of this article, of the processes 
involved in the production of wood pulp. 
That is a highly specialised industry requir- 
ing an enormous amount of capital and at the 
same time a very high degree of efficiency in 
order that the producer may compete with 
the existing suppliers. The demand, on the 
other hand, is constantly on the increase and 
vast quantities are consumed. A group of 
three London newspapers in 1920 consumed 
wver 50,000 tons of wood pulp in a year. 
Wood pulp enters into the composition of 
almost all the varieties of paper in ordinary 
use. 

There is a common mistaken idea that 
only the cheapest inferior paper is composed 
of wood pulp and higher grades contain none 
or very little of it. The following table of 
the compositions of modern printing papers 
will show how erroneous that belief is. Of 
course, mechanical wood pulp can be used 
only in the manufacture of cheap and in- 
erior grades of paper only. But good 
chemical ( sulphite ) pulp is certainly equal, if 
not superior, to esparto grass pulp. 

COMPOSITION ( FIBROUS ) or TYPICAL PAPERS 

Fibrous Content 


Paper Esparto Sulphite 
Heavy Imitation Art 80 per cent 20 per cent 
Imitation Art 90 10 , 
High-class Art 45 y DD: y 
Antique woveprinting 95 ,, Doy 
Esparto printing S0 20 
Sulphite printing a 100 —,, 
Common Art 90, 10 , 
Common news 10 . 90 
High-class news 80 20 , 

Cartridge 99 1 
With regard to the position of India ` in 


match industry the reader is referred to 
an article that appeared in this Review in 
June, 1923. 

So it is seen that as far as the utilisation 
of timber in bulk is concerned, this country 
has certainly progressed beyond the primitive 
stages butis hardly in advance of the 
medieval. 


ITEM ILI. Next come the fruits and fruit - 


products. All the uses to whici fruits are 
put may be summarized in a “ew words 
eating ( when possible ), buying end selling ! 
There are Iémons and citrons grown in 
enormous quantities here, but no citric acid 
is produced and hardly any preserves. There 
are lives in plenty but no olivs oil ; Nux 
Vomiea grows wild all over the South, but 
not an ounce of Strychnine is procuced. The 
only shining exception is in tie case of 
cocoarut, where some oil is proiuced ; but 
even there the amount that is exported as 
copra is out of all proportion to the amount 
expressed for oil, considering this is the 
homeland of the article. 

Myrcbalans are mainly exportable articles of 
commerce. A factory was started near 
Raniguage for the production o2 extracts 
from iyrobalans. Let us hope that it still 
exists, although it is a foreign capital concern. 
And the same is the case with many other 
articles of the same type. 

ITHLITV. SCANTLINGS :—Boughs, branch- 
es and all such parts of the main grewth in a 
tree which are not convertible inb sizable 
timber are known as scantlings. 

This is the item with regard to -he utili- 
gation of which this country is most tackward. 
Considering the immense forest areas in the 
land and the fairly extensive scale on which 
timber extraction is being done here it is a | 
shame that such a waste should go on, specially 
if the value of the commodities that could 
be produced be taken into consideration. 

With the sole exception perhaps of Teak 
wood, all scantlings obtained in this country 
are either left to perish as waste in the forests 
or else used as fire wood or for eharcoal 
production. At present there are only two 
factories, both Government-owned,—one Im- 
perial and the other Mysore State—where these 
are scientifically used for production o7 char- 
coal and valuable bye-products. 

It is intended in this article to describe 
the process of utilisation of scantlings in a 
scientific way and the industrial possibilities 
thereof. Tie process is known techaiically 
as that of the Destructive Distillation of 
Wood. 

ITEM V. As regards special produch, the 
only two tlat are produced here on a com- 
mercial basis are Turpentine and Rosin at 
Dehra Dun and sandal-wood oil at Mysore. 
The scientific and commercial production of 
gums (such as India Rubber, Gutta Percha, 
ete.), Resins, Balsams, etc., has a vast field, too 
great to be described in detail here. This 
much can be said that precious little is done 
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` in this country either in the way of economic 
production or of utilisation. 


The Destructive Distillation of Wood. 


In wood-distillation only such parts of a 
tree are used as cannot be utilised as timber, 
either owing to smallness of size or to the 
coarse nature of thestructure. These parts are 
generally known as scantlings in the trade 
and consist of the boughs, branches, ete., of a 
tree that are lopped off the main trunk during 
the trimming of the log. In certair districts 
charcoal-burners use these as the basis of their 
trade ; elsewhere the only use found for them 
is that of firewood. Considering the amount of 
valuable chemicals that could be got out of 
this “waste product” or rather “wasted pro- 
duct”—and also considering the economic im- 
portance of these chemicals, the use to which 
they are put can only be regarded as being 
wasteful in the extreme. 

It might be thought that this industry is 
a minor one, and that its importance is 
not such as to weigh very much in the scale 
of a country’s economic welfare. But the 
following statistics would show how mistaken 
that idea would be. 

Before the war, the amount of capital sunk 
im this industry alone in Europe amounted to 
about & 40,000,000. The United States of 
America had a somewhat bigger amount invested. 
This should be sufficient to establish theright of 
such en industry to be considered as an im- 
portant and valuable -factor in the well-being 
and progress of a country. By the wealth 
that is won thus from waste material, by the 
undeniable technical importance of the pro- 
ducts it puts on the market, by the amount 
of employment it gives to both the highly 
trained scientist and the raw untrained 
labourer, its claim to be called a “Key 
Industry” has been put beyond challenge. 


THEORY OF THE Process. 


The chemical compounds that go towards 
the iormation of the tissues of a tree are of 
a very complex nature. It is impossible to 
describe within the limits of a magazine 
article any group amongst them in detail. 

As is well known, these tissues are built 
up from cells containing an incrusted matter, 
The walls of these cells are formed chiefly of 
substances generally known as cellulose bodies. 
The inner material is of a complex nature, 
M. Payen found four principal compounds 
in this body, which he nhmed Lignose, Lignine, 
Lignone and Lignorose. These bodies are all 
insoluble in water and soluble in potash and 


soda. Lignine and Lignorose he found to be 
soluble -in alcohol as well. These bodies have 
more hydrogen in their composition than 
cellulose. 

The cellulose bodies of the exterior parts 
of the cells are also of different kinds. They 
are almost all isomeric bodies, that is, theirs 
chemical composition is the same in most 
cases. M. Fremy found a great many of 
these isomeric bodies in plant tissues, the 
principal ones being Xylose, Paraxylose, 
Fibrose. Medullose, Dermose, ete. 

Besides the above, there are others, as for 
example, Pectose, which is almost always 
present with the cellulose bodies in the tissues 
of plants. 

The chemical composition of cellulose has 
been found to be 





Carbon 444 percent. 

Hydrogen— 62 , p pe 

Oxygen— 494 „p p z 
1000 


Whence the empirical formula, Cg Hio O5, 
that has been given to it. But in view of the 
chemical determinations that have been made 
the empirical formula is regarded as indeter- 
minate and as a rule the formula ascribed to 
cellulose is—n.(O¢ Hy Os). 

The most typical article that can be 
regarded as cellulose is bleached cotton z 
fibre, the bleaching agent having removed the” 
associated substances. 

The substance of the ground tissue of woods 
is formed by a group of bodies known as 
Lignocellulose. “The simplest type of this is 
the Jute fibre, which is the lignified bast 
of the Jute plant. By chemical means the 
lignone (Cio He Op) can be separated from 
the cellulose in it. 

The chief components of plant tissues are 
the following :— 

Cellulose bodies, 


Epiangiotic bodies (covering the cellulose 
membranes): 

Pectose and its derivatives, 

Outose (in the bark), S 


Suberin (in the suberic cells), 
Mineral matters. 

If a piece of wood be analysed chemically 
without any reference to the different parts 
of its body, that is, taken as a whole and not 
in different units, it is found that the 
elements that chiefly enter into the composi- 
tion of it can be sharply differentiated into 
two sections, namely, the combustible part 
and the ash. 
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The combustible part is composed mainly of 
the elements carbon, hydrogen, oxygen and 
nitrogen. Carbon constitutes from 48 to 50 
per cent of the body of the dry wood, 
hydrogen 5'5 to 7 per cent, oxygen 43 to 45°5 
per cent and nitregen, 5 to 2 per cent. The ash 
consists of alkaline and alkali earth bodies 
= chiefly, such as Potash. Soda, Lime, Magnesia, 
etc., with small amounts of other bodies. 

From the above a fair idea can be obtained 
about the composition of wood. The only 
substance that bas not so far been mentioned 
is water, that is mechanically held in the 
plant tissues and pores. In some timbers 
the amount of water thus held amounts to 
60 per cent of the total weight. The water 
content varies considerably with the seasons. 
Completely freed from water the Spe ciiton 
of wood may be approximately taken 





Carbon 50 per cent 

Hydrogen 6 5 Y 

Oxygen- J429 o y i- 

Ash Lb g 
When wood is subjected to destructive 
distillation by heating without contact of 
air, these component bodies forming the 
wood, start splitting up or- decomposing. Of 


what happens exactly no details can be 
given with any certainty. 
It is known that when cellulose is 


similarly heated up to 250° C and beyond, an 
extremely complex group of reactions follow. 
The products of the reactions are on an 
average as follows :— 

Solid 30 per cent—(charcoal) ; 

Liquid 50 per cent—acetic acid (2 per cent), 
Methylaleohol (7 per cent), acetone, furfural 
{12 per cent) ; 

Gaseous 20 per cent—chiefly CO and C02). 

With Ligno-cellulose similarly a very 
complex set of reactions follow which give 
results similiar to the above, with the addition 
of Methyl furfural and Methyl and methoxy 
derivatives of Pyrogallol. 

Klar, perhaps the greatest authority on the 
subject of wood distillation and alied 
industries, represents the decomposition of 
wood in the process of destructive distillation 
as follows :— 
2C yo Hag Oog=3C 6 Hy) Oo +28H 2 O+5C0, +3C0 
et 

Wood Charcoal 
+ Cas Ha» Oy 
— 
Total amount of products 
contained in Pyroligneous 
acid, wood-lye and wood gases. 
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According to Klason the reactions are :— 
20/5 Hey Ong 40,H,0 + 19H, O:>..*4 
Wood 100 p.¢. Charcdal 206 p. ¢—169 p. c— — 
+3C0, + 3C0+2'5°CH, COOH — A 

—6'5—4'6 p.c.— Acetic acid T 5pc. ; 

+H COOH aN pis OH s 













4 3 


It is evident, therefore, that the distillation’ 
products of wood are chiefly derived from — 
the cellulose group and from lignone and 
similar compounds. Therefore it follows that 
the harder the wood the more valuable are 
its distillates. The one exception is in the — 
case of pines, which yield less distillates than 
softer woods. 


In the case of coniferous woods a good 
deal of Turpentine and Rosm is given off. 
Buz where these articles are chiefly sought 
after, the method of distillation and thess 
apparatus are different from what are in use | 
ordinarily. i 

THE 


Process AND APPARATUS. 





The main principle underlying the process — 

of destructive distillation of wood is the ~ 

well-controlled application of heat toe the — 
wa under treatment with the least possible 

access of air to it. ai 


Under the prolonged action of heat, this 
tissues forming the body break up, as has | 
beer. shown previously, yielding a large quan- 
tity of solid, liquid and gaseous products. ris 


The process varies according to the na $ 
of the products desired as the “result of the: d 
distillation. If, for example, metallurgical 
charcoal is the chief objective, a fairly high 
temperature is necessary, which means better 
chareoal but a poorer yield of volatiles. If 
volatile products are the main dbjeetive, low . 
temperature distillation has to be done, which — 
produces a lower grade of chareoal ‘but at 
the same time gives a much higher yield a 
volat_les. 


Tne distillation is as a rue done in A 
closel retorts, made either of metal or of — 
firebrick and masonry. In the former case the 4 
retors can be made portable, which Pe Be 


Pod 
j 


impossible with masonry retorts. MEE 

The retorts are*°of various sizes and shapes. 4 4 
The usual type consists of three or more — 
chambers, built of firebrick and masonry. There | 


| 
a | 









s 


are vaults at the bottom constructed of re- 
_fractory material where the firing is done. 
This is so arranged that there is an uniform 
degree of heating over tħe entire range of 
retorts taken as a whole. But the firing 
point being directly under the centre of the 
retorts, the hottest point naturally is there. 

~ The charging is generally done by means of 
all steel or iron cage waggons which are loaded 
up with billets of wood outside the furnace. 
~ These waggons run on rails that lead into 
these chambers. Asa rule about three of 
these waggons are led in at a time in each 









retort, After the charging has been done the 
chamber is hermetically sealed by means of 
iron doors that close it completely. Then the 
chamber is heated up slowly in order that 
the wood may 
‘sudden heating. 
__ The wood starts decomposing slowly first, 
the rate of carbonisation being gradually 
accelerated. 

_ The products of distillation are led out of 
the chamber by means of suitable vent or 
vents that are situated at the top. The liquid 
and solid portions are trapped by suitable 
Means. ,The gaseous products are usually 
ily back to the furnaces, after being scrubbed 
and cooled in order that all available condens- 
able matter be extracted* from it. After 
Which the only use it could be put to is to 
por heating up the retorts. 






not disintegrate owing to 
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The solid and liquid products are seperat- 
ed into different components by means of 
apparatus that will be described later on. 

In order that the distillation period may be 
shortened, an exhausting arrangement is 
usually attached on to the delivery pipes from 
the retort vents. 

At the beginning only water with a very 
small amount of carbonic acid gas and some 
combustible gas comes over. By the time 
the chamber has been heated up to about 150° C 
almost all the water is exhausted. 
that a mixture of non-condensible gas with 
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DISTILLATION PLANT 
Showing arrangement of lines in front of the battery of retorts (Mysore State Plant) 


acetic acid, methyl alcohol, acetone, ete., starts 
coming over, together with a lot of a watery 
mass of tar until the temperature gets in the 
neighbourhood .f -69 ©. Beyond 300° C the 
distillate consists ma3i_hy of tar. 

The delivery pipes fiom the vents at the 
top of the retort are generally of a very 
wide section in order that there may be no 
choking up due to the tarry mass distilling 
over. The delivery pipes lead to a tar sepa- 
rator from which the distillate passes into a 
series of copper coils cooled with water, The 
distillate partially condenses here. The con- 
densed part is drawn off into suitable recep- 
tacles and the non-condensable gases go back 
to the furnaces underneath the retorts as said 
before. On the way, there is a water seal 
interposed so as to prevent the fired gas from 


firing back into the furnace, 
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Back View of Distillation Retorts Shewing firing arrangement .; om 


usually a bye-pass along which 
the non-condensible gases may be let out 
into the open air. The reason fer this is 
that at the beginning the gases come out in a 
pulsating movement, the pressure inside the 
retort not being enough to maintain a steady 
current of gas. As there is a likelihood of 
a series of explosions taking place, if such a 
pulsating stream of gases be fired, therefore 
at the beginning of the operation the gas is 
allowed to escape into the atmosphere. 


There is 


The entire operation usually takes about 
12 hours for completion. 

At the end of the operation the hot mass 
of charcoal, still loaded in the steel cage 
waggons is drawn out and allowed to cool 
off in enclosed iron cylinders. If kept in 


open air the hot mass starts oxydising rapidly 
and eventually bursts into flames. 

The separated mass of tar is distilled much 
in the same way as coal tar. It is rich 
in various substances such as hydrocarbons, 
high boiling phenols such as paracresol, 
guaiacol, kreosol, pygallic esters, fatty acids, 
ete. 


Tae condensed liquid mass from the copper 
coil condensers, is added on to the supernatant 
liquid mass which usually separases out from 
the wood tar on standing. This is known collee- 
tively as pyroligneous liquor, and consists of 
a watery solution of ‘acetic acid, methyl 
alcohol. acetone and small quantities of other 


substances such as propionic, butyric, formic 
and other acids, methyl acetate, allyl alcohol, 
furfurol, phenols,- amines, ketones, etc., and 


also a fair amount of tar partly dissolved and 
part in suspension. 

The treatment of all the above for separa- 
tion into components and purificacion will be 
described later on. It may noz be out of 
place to go into the preliminaries of such a 
concern here. 

PRELIMINARIES OF NUCH a CONCERN. 

It is evident that the first considergtion in 
this case is an abundant suppł of cheap 
wood Water-borne wood is not suitable, be- 
cause during the leng seasoning (about a year) 
and drying that the timber has to undergo 
previous to distillation, a lot of decomposition’ 
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akes piace which means lowering of the 
roduets both in quantity and value. 

A twenty years’ supply within easy reach 
f the factory is all that is egsential. Of 
ourse a larger supply is an advantage. Gener- 
lly twenty years are enough for the re- 
lanted saplings to grow up to a suitable size 
wx distillation. 

An abundant supply of good water is also 
“necessity, or else elaborate arrangements for 
‘rater recovery and cooling have to be done, 
hich adds considerably to the initial outlay. 
oal and lime (as free as possible from 
lagnesia) should also be available easily. 
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-For the disposal of the products, easy and 
cheap means of transport to markets where: 


_the charcoal could be disposed of, should also . 


be available. Otherwise the charcoal is likely 
to remain as a dead load. Of course it could 
be used up in firing the retorts, but that 
would be an uneconomie procedure. 

The other products being comparatively 
valuable in comparison with their bulk. can 
stand freight charges over a fairly long dis- 
tance, and therefore can be despatched to the 
best markets for disposal. yee 


(To be continued) 


SOME REFLECTIONS ON THE UNIVERSITY OF CALCUTTA 
AFTER THE DEATH OF SIR ASUTOSH MOOKERJEE 


KHAIRA PROFESSOR OF CHEMISTRY — 
AND 


S$. K. MITRA, D. SC. (CAL. AND PARIS), KHAIRA PROFESSOR OF PHYSICS. 


T a critical juncture in its history, the 
4 University of Calcutta has lost the 
~ guiding and masterful influence of Sir 
sutysh Mookerjee. Every tody feels that 
ie void eannot be filled up and the public 
ive reasoms to be apprehensive of the future 
* the University. In a country where 
lueated public opinion of the type that is 
ecessary to intelligently criticise and guide 
lucational policies scarcely exist, the loss 
E one who was undisputedly the greatest 
lucationist in the land is a severe blow to 
ie cause ef educaticn. 

The loss will be the more felt at a time 
then certain urgent matters of university 
aform are about to be taken up. We are 
aferring to the University Bill in particular. 
he members of the University staff or the 
eneral public are at present in the dark 
bout what is happening. Of course it may be 
resumed that when the committees that are 
eliberating have finished their labours the 
ublic will have an opportunity of discussing 
1eir reports when they come out. We are 
erhaps voicing the general feeling that in 
ie absence of Sir Asutosh Mookerjee the 
roceedings of these committees should have 
wider publicity than they had hitherto with, 
view to .create public confidence in their 
eliberations. Is it too late to so modify the 
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personnel of the committees as to include 
some representatives of the teaching staff of 
the University and some educationists of note 
so as to partially make up for the loss of the 


sound advice of Sir Asutosh? We the teachers 


do feel that some such step is necessary. 
It cannot be denied that there are in the 
University staff men who are as much quali- 
fied and have as much right to be heard as 
there are elsewhere. 

The most important question agitating 
the mind of the public may be summed up 
in one sentence: “Why is it that our gradu- 
ates after their university education are as 
helpless as any body can be in the struggle 
of life’’? 

As has been pointed out in the Modern 
Review, Sir Asutosh wrote in the Mysore 
Economie Journal—"The waste of the finest 
human material involved in the present system 
is truly appalling.” We know indeed, how 
much he was thinking of so recasting the 
under-graduate education, specially the science 
curricula as to provide a more suitable and 
up-to-date training. 3 

It cannot be denied that the question 
raised above is one of supreme importance 
to the public in gə2eral which must be 
answered and sol73l by those who profess to 
be educationists or who have the facilities 
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ànd power to guide educational policy. A 
system of education and also people who have 
the privilege of initiating and working it can 
only justify themselves in the public eye by 
providing a satisfactory ‘solution of this 
problem. ‘Though the problem is certainly 
aè0t so simple, we do not doubt that a solution 
is possible. We have the great experience of 
the West to draw upon and these are after 
all problems which have been more or less 
partially solved in other countries. All that 
is needed is an active co-operation between 
men who are really competent to have a say 
in the matter and those who have the pri- 
vilege of giving effect to the recommendations 
of the edueationists. We shall discuss the 
various aspects of University reform from 
time to time, and we might remark that the 
report of the Sadler Commission offers a basis 
for such a solution. 

The public and specially the guardians 
‘ought to be weary and to demand full value 
for the money that they spend on their young 
hopefuls.  Ultra-cducational considerations 
ought not to stand in the way of necessary 
reforms. We have to learn a lot from the 
difficulties and the experiences of the recently 
constituted universities. As an instance of 
what may happen if the public are not sufi- 
= ciently watchful, we might mention the case 
of one of these newly established Indian 
Universities where it has been decided (we are 
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necessary to point out that the post-graduate 
classes of most Indian Universities carry on 
the teaching of the Honours course of 
Britisk Universities. So that the abolition of 
the post-graduate classes really meaas that 
we have institutions in India which go by the 
name of Universities but which provide only 


for pass training in subjects lke physics and 


chemistry. It has been suggested that a 


particular University ought to afford facilities 
for uriversity training in a particular subject 


only; this is an instance 


of university 
speciaisation with a vengeance. 


It is perhaps 


possible in India only (but we hope excepting 


Calcutta) that such a proposal can be really 
seriously diseussed and tolerated. There are 
some stbjects for which education of the 
univezsity standard must be provided in any 
modern University and = specialisation is 
possible only in the less important groups. 
We shall deal with this question more fully 
in a separate article, where we intend 
to discuss the intimate connection between 
research and education in modern Universities 
and its role in the industrial development of 
the country. 

The task before those who take any inter- 
est in the affairs of the University is to keep 
a waczcaful eye on the developments that are 
likely zo take place in the near future and to 
ensure that the structure which Sir Ashutosh 
raised for the ADVANCEMENT OF LEARN- 


4told) to abolish the post-graduate classes ING bs fully consolidated. 
in physics and in chemistry! We find it 
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SATYA-PRATISHTHA OR ESTABLISHMENT OF TRUTH: 
By an Indian seer. Translated from the Bengali by 
Published by J. K. 
adhan Samar Office, 98-1 Bentatola Street, 


oe Nath Chatterjee. 

tt, 

Hatkhola, Caleutta. Pp. 63. Price 4 as. 
Suggestions practical: ideal very high. 


Rao Sanm V. Manapeva Arver: By Rer, D. 
Lacombe S. J. Published by Catholic Truth Society, 
tricainopoly. Pp. 116. Price 6 as. az 

A short biography of Mahadeva <Aiyer. He 
belonged to a Brahmin family and afterwards 
embraced Christianity. 


Sropres IN Occuus Cyuesustry AND Puvsics. Vol I: 
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By G. E: Sutcliffe. Published by the Theosophical 
Publishing eel Adyar, Madras. Pp. 820. Price 


S. om 

The author tries to prove that ‘the facts and 
theories of Western Science and, occult research 
may be co-ordinated and that scientific truths 
imay be or have been deduced .from . theosophical 
occultism: 


Tue WHEREFORE oF THE Worlds: By Paul 
Richard: Translated from the French -by Aurobindo 
si iy eae by S: Ganesan, ` Triplicane, 
Madras, & E. Pp. 120: 

It contains 12 chapters, mz. (1) The ‘Unknown, 
Gi) In the Beginning, (ii) The Uncreated, (iv 
Wherefore the World, fv) The Creative Principle, (vi 
The Desire to Be, (vii) The Primary Data_of Being, 
(viii) The Synthesis of ‘Movement (x) "The Abso- 
lute Manifestation, (x) The Absolute of the . Being, 
(xi) The Second Genesis and (xii) .Love the 
sreator. , 

In these essays, the author has tried to . develop 
a form of monistic philosophy. The ideas of the 
author have been rendered in clear and delightful 
English. 
~ Tar Sacrev Booxs or tus Hinpus:—Nos. 176—- 
178 (Heb—April, 1924). Volume XXVII Part 4. 
The Mimamsa Sutras of Jaimini.. Translated by 
Pandit Mohan Lal Sanyal, M. A, LL. B. Published 
by Sudhindra Nath Vasu, at the Panini Office, 

hunaneswart Asrama, Bahadurganj. Allahabad. 
Pp. 335—598. Price Rs. 4-8. Annual Subscription 
Inland fs. 13. 

This volume contains the last 18 sutras of VIL, 
3, and also VI 4, and the Seventh, the Eighth 
and the Ninth Chapter of the Mimamsa Sutras. 

Being well edited and. translated. 


ÀA Sry on Maryvranarna’s — Tarrva- 
CEES By Saileswar Sen. Pp. 
Ge 


The author studied Navya Nyaya under 
Pandit Sitanath Sidhanta-bhusana and went to 
Holland to prosecute research Studies in Hindu 
Philosophy under Prof. Dr, B. Faddegon. 

The aim of this book is to illustrate Mathura- 
nath’s style and method by the translation and 
analysis of a portion of his commentary on 
Gangesa’s Fyapti-pancaka. 7 

The book is divided into 5 parts. The first 
part, 1s the mtroductory chapter and in the 8rd 
section of this Introduction. the author has given 
an English wanslation of the .Vyapti-pancaka and 
in the fourth section has discussed problem raised 
in the Vvapti-pancaka rahasya. 

. The second part deals with the chronology of 
the Navya Nyaya. ; 

In the third part the author has explained the 
technical terms of the Nyaya Philosophy. l 

In the fourth part he has translated a portion 
of- the Vyapti-pancaka-rahasya and in -the fifth 
part has analysed the portion translated, 

. The book is highly teachnical and the author 
has freely used logical symbols. 

it is a very useful publication. o 

Bengali Students are referred to Vyapti-pancaka 
with Mathai Didhiti annotated and translated by 
Pandit Rajendranath Ghosh (pp. 124—480). 


Tur Sctence or Emotions: By ‘Bhagavan Das. 
Third edition resed and enlarged. Published by 
the Theosoplacal Publishing House, Adyar, Madras. 
Pp. XXXVI & 556. Price Rs. 5. 
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The first edition was published in 1900, the 
second edition in 1908, the third edition is twice 
tes of the second and three times- that of the 

st. 


The book is, divided into 12 chapters under the 
following headings—(i) Preliminary remarks on 
the analysis and the classification of thé emotions. 
Gi) The factors of Emotion. (ii) (A) The essential 
nature of Emotion and (B) on the nature of desire 
and its relation to Emotion, and to pleasure and_pain. 
The definition of emotions and the principal. Emo- 
tions, and their elements, (v) The subdivisions of 
principal: Emotions, (vi) Certain possible objections. 
(vii) Emotions and character, or virtues and vices. 
(viii) Complex Emotions. (ix) The correspondence of 
Emotions. ' (x) Emotion in Art, (xi) The place of 
Emotion in human life and its pabulum. (xii 
The high application of the science of the Emotions. 

The book is based on Hindu Metaphysics. The 
author has drawn his materials largely from Hindu 
Eau csopny, Hindu Sertpture and other branches of 
Hindu Literature. But he has not ignored European 
Psychology, His comparison of Hindu ideals «with 
the ideals of Western paosonhers 1s very interesting. 

_ The book is recommended to those who take an. 
Interest in the subject. + 
MAHESCHANDRA GHOSH 


HrgrR’s Inpran JoURNAL:—A selection, with an 
Introduction by P. R. Krishnaswami. Humphrey 
Milford, Oxford . University Press, 1923. With a 


‘frontispiece. 


This book has become cl:ssic and famous for the 
beautiful and faithful pen-pictures of the places, 
personn and events of tho'India of Heber’s days. 

his book was reviewed at great length in our 
Review. So we need not dwell upon it again in 
detail. This book is indispensable to students of 
Indian History. 


From Manger to Ovoss—the Story of the World Ê 
Famous Fim of the Life of Jesus: By Hender- 
son Bland who represented the Christus. With 
a Message from the Bishop of London and an 
Appreciation of J. M. Bullock, LL.D, Editor of 
e es Hodder and Stoughion Limited, London. 

ustrated. 


In this book has been described how the 
scenario of Jesus’s life-history was taken in the 
countries where the events are supposed to have 
happened actually, to give the scenario a local 
atmosphere. The description of the process and 
progress of enacting and photographing the story 
1s Interesting, 

A Srupy 1N Hiynv Socian Pors: By Chandra 
Chakravarty. Published by Ramchandra Chakra- 
warty, M.. A, 58 Cornwallis Street, Calcutta. 298 
Pp. 4s. 6d. net. 1928. 


In this book the author has brought together thé 
materials with which he intended to write a eul- 
tural history of the Hindus but the idea of writing 
which he abandoned after: reading R. C. Dutt’s 
The Owilixation in Ancient India. However, these 
hastily drawn sketehes of, the ancient cultural his- 
tory of Hindu India are interesting and valuable. 
The book is divided into seven chapters and the 
subjects treated in them are as follows: Physical 
Geography of India, Ethnic Elements in Hindi 
Nationality, Hindu, Myths, Hindi Languages, Hindi 
Scripts, Caste, Social Organisation. This is a book 
which may interest Kthnologists, .Philologists, 
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Sociologists, and students of Comparative Religion. 
tis a storehouse of historical materials. C. B. 


Prays sy Toustoy: Translated By Louise and 
A Muude, Oxford University Press, Bombay, 
DP. IIS. j i 

Tolstoy is a world-force whose views on life 
and letters, politics and religion, society and 
. government, art and morality are known to the 

farthest ends of the world. A man of idea essen- 
. tially, he knows how to express his idea simply, 
concretely and beantifully—in one word, artistically. 
He is a master craftsman who uses short stories, 
essays, novels, and dramas with equal ease and 
skill for the propagation of his ideas. He turned 
to drama very late in life, but this mode of expres- 
sion, 16 18 said, pleased him much. In all he wrote 
six plays—plays of unequal merit and beauty and in all 
of them he embodied his favourite doctrines. “The 
First Distiller” is a prohibitionist pamphlet where- 
in he declares drink to be “the cause of it all.” 
Drink arouses in us the fox, the pig, and the wolf, 
In fact, makes us cunning, greedy and quarrelsome. 
The Power of Darkness” is another play in which 
the blighting influence of lust is clearly exhibited. 
Adultery is responsible for the ruin of a house and 
the ruin of many souls and sin is the greatest 
mischiet-maker in the Universe. In the stuffy and 
suffocatting atmosphere of sin and lust, drinking 
and deception, Akin’s presence seems to be like the 
fresh mountain-breeze in the morning, “Fruits of 
Enlightenment” - seems to be tirade against the 
Doctors and their new-fangled theories of microbes 
and germs and the upstart doctrine of spiritualism. 
The Fat Lady, Leonid Fedorich, Anna Pavlovna, 
the Professor—all these are comic figures but Tanya, 
Lady’s maid seems to be as resourceful and clever 
as the maid-servant of Ali Baba. She seems to be 
the only vital character in the pley. “The Cause 
og it AU” is another temperance pamphlet, whereas 
ight Shines in Darkness” seems to be the 
weakest of all. Here Tolstoy gives expression to 
his views about property, military service and what 
not, but the characterisation is feeble and busincss 
of little or no importance. Many of the characters 
seem to be so many cheap imitations of Tolstoy 
himself and speak in his accents. 
ut the most powerful of all is “The Live 
Corpse.” We are not sure. if other plays can go 
well on the staze but this is the most spectacular 
and moving and makes a powerful appeal to the 
eye and the heart. Here tic inequity of divorce 
laws In Russia is held up to our ridicule and the 
interest of the play is never allowed to flag for a 
mintite. Masha, the young gypsy girl and Fedza are 
noble characters and ther nobility is not eclipsed 
even by the depravity of their lives. 

These are the ninys of Tolstoy whose value does 
not depend on the personality of the author, their 
form ot the ideas they contain, but upon all these 
iken together. In them we have a subtle combi- 
nation of art and ideas while above them hovers 
the grim, stern, and self-tortured personality of 
Tolstoy. 

Diwan CHAND SHARMA. 


CATALOGUE OF PAINTINGS IN THE CENTRAL MUSEUM, 
Lanxore: By S. N. Gupta, Assistant Principal, 
Mayo School of Aris, Lahore. Royal 8vo., 156 pages. 
Cloth. Gilt letters. Illustrated. 1923. Rupees 15. 

The pictures have been catalogued according to 
the subjects dealt with in them. short descrip- 
tion and history of each picture and the subject it 
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depicts heve been appended after the number and 
name of cach picture, and this has enhanced the 
value of the catalogue. The book contains 23 plates, 

The pictures have,been neafly reproduced. Six ol 
them are in colours, and the rest are in photo- 
gravure. a, 

The different classes of paintings and drawings 
dealt within the work are: Persian and Indo- 
Persian drawings and paintings, portraits of Mughal! 
emperors end noblemen, Huropean_ subjects, con- 
posite animals, portraits of the Sikh period and 
rulers of the Punjab States, paintings of subjects 
from Hindu mythology, portraits of salutis and 
religious leaders, paintings of miscellancous subjects, 
paintings cf the Rajput school, paintings of Radha 
and Krishna, drawings, animals and birds, decora- 
tive drawings, modern paintings of Bengal, ete. 
Some five specimens of caligraphy have also hecu 
catalogued. 

Besides those mentioned in “Hrrata”, there are 
some other misprints and mistakes. 

The hook will be very useful to both casual 
visitors to the Lahore Central Museum and serious 
students of art. 

C. B. 


Prasant Proprretorsuie IN Ivor: By Professor 

Dwijadas Datta, M.A., M.R.A.C. (Cirencester), Sinha 
Press, Comalla, Bengal. Price Its. 3. 
_ Peasant-oroprietorship was the land-law estah- 
lished in India from time immemorial and continued 
to be so to the end of Mogul times. Under section 
39 of 24 Geo. IM, cap. 25 passed in “1754, the 
Hast India Company was bound down to “the laws 
and constitution of India” as “the only legal basis 
of legislation” in regard to agricultural land in 
India. Under those laws “the land of the country 
is not the property of the king. Men are the 
owners of their lands. The arable land is the 
property of the reclaiming cultivator. “Forests are 
ownerless”. There was no ‘rent’ in the sense of 
“unearned increment” in India, but only wali (con- 
tribution) or “tribute” paid for services rendered, in 
the form of a proportion of the actual produce 
varying in value with the actual yield of the soil. 
There was no room for making famine prices a’ 
ercund for the enhancement of rent. In return for 
the vali, the ruling power had to protect crops, etc., 
advance loins without interest, supply pastures, 
compensate for loss by theft, and settle all disputes 
free of charge. There was no room for our exist- 
ing “endless chains of subinfendation”. Now that 
the Royal Proclamation of 1919 promises _ full 
representative Government to the people, Lord 
Cornwallis’s mistake of the Permanent Settlement 
which was a settlement of the revenue and not of 
the land shculd be rectified by the exercise of the 
right then reserved for “the protection of the 
cultivators o2 the soil” and  peasant-proprictorship 
which has given new life to the civilized world 
should be restored to the Peasantry of India. If 
our Government instead of remaming a mere 
sleeping partner of the produce, took an active 
interest in sezuring Increase of production, such is 
the elasticity of our agricultural resources, the 
profits of the husbandman as well as the revenue of 
the Governm=2nt, are bound to be ten times what 
they are now. . 

The above is the substance of Mr. Datta’s book, 
which coming as it does from the pen of the late 
Professor of Agriculture of Shibpur College, may 
well claim the merit of an expert production, and 
the views set forth, however unpopular they may 
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be. deserve the consideration of every student of 
Indian economics. There would, we believe, be less 
popular objection to the zevision of the Permanent 
Settlement if the people could be more certain than 
they have reasons to be at present that more revenue 
in the Government Treasury would mean greater 
wealth to the country. As it is, the chances are 
that the additional revenue would be misapplied in 
military extravagance or in increasing the fat 
emoluments of the higher Civil Services. Mr. Datta 
has gathered his materials from all possible sources, 
and laid ancient Sanskrit literature as well as the 
historians of medieval India freely under contribu- 
tion. He is no novice in the art of writing, and is 
an accomplished thinker and scholar. A book on 
the economic condition of the peasantry, their rights 
and the -ways and means for amelorating their 
abject poverty must be welcome to all who are 
interested in their welfare. We wish the get-up 
of the book had been more attractive than what 1s 
within the reach of a mofussil press. The letter 
press is however bold and distinct, and the book 
is printed on thick paper., We hope Mr. Dutta’s 
book will stimulate discussion, and the peasantry 
being the back-bone of the country, the intrinsic 
importance of the subject need not be emphasised. 


Pou. 
HINDI. 


-  Braratrya Saurat Sasrra; By Pt. Prannath 

Vidyalankar, Professor, Hindu University. Pub- 
lished by the Pratap Pustakalaya, Cawnpur. Price 
Rs. 5. Pp. 879. 1928. 


This work on Indian Economics and Fiscal 
Policy is written from the national stand-point. The 
author compiles from every possible source his 
materials which he arranges historically and tries 
tp show the decadence under British rule on every 
side of our economic life. These facts from the 
past history are a special feature of this work, 
The author supports the views of Fredrick List 
and the Indian Nationalists in certain matters, but 
in considering the question of lands he suggests 
that there should be free | distribution of plot 
among agriculturist, and that Income tax should be 
levied on the same, principle as on these mer- 
chants and mdustrialists. The writer has taken 
great pains to make the work comprehensive and 
interesting and we hope it will be popular to the 
Hindi-lmowing public. 

pr ga Samxsurpta Irmasa: By Ramnares 
Tripaths. Published by the Hindi Mandir, Allahabad. 
Price as 6. Pp. 98. 

_ This little book originally formed the introduc- 
tion. to the “Kavita-Kawmnudi” compiled, by the 
author. While in jail, he revised his introduc- 
tion. and incorporated new facts and opinions 
in the present work. This is a very laudable at- 
tempt. The author gives in a_nutshell the whole 
history of Hindi literature. He differs from the 
gcneral view in some important point, e. g, the 
time of the origin of Hindi literature, and the 
relation between the “Brajabhasha” land “Hindi.” 
The passages from the Hindi poets give a special 
interest to the readers. 

Deb 


Vina Kesarr Svan: e By Nandakumar 
Sarma. Published by the Hindi Pustak Agency, 
N Harrison Road, Calcutta. Pp. 714. Price 
Rs. A. 
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Though there are several works in Hindi on 
the life and times of Sivaji, the author compiles 
this work with the help of well-known scholars’ 
original contributions, As is now known to the 
public, the Marathi scholars have taken to the task 
of bringing ‘out the old records and of studying 
these most carefully and critically. So the author 
has done well by drawing his materials from those” 
quarters. The works of Kincaid and Parsnis, and 
of Prof. Sarkar are monumental studies and 
they have been aptly utilized. This work is 
bound to be popular. Maps, chart and contem- 
porary ee would have added to the worth of 

e bock. 


Preu.--Translated_by Pannalal Jain. Published 
by Hindi Pustak Bhandar, 93 Lower Chitpore 
Road, Calcutta. Price as 8. Pp. 81. 

This booklet is i:anslated from the original 
Bengali of the late, Aswini Kumar Dutta. The 
picture on the cover is well designed. 

Rawes Basv. 


TAMIL. l 
X 


MARUTHUVASASTRUM OR A MANUAL OF MIDWIFERY : 
By KMM Radha Krishnan, DMP. Medical 
Practitioner, Tinnevelly. With illustrations and 
charts. Pp. 182. Price Rs. 2-8. 


A very useful manual. Illustrations require to 
be very much improved. 


Tue Propmer anb His Four Frenos: By B. 
Daudshah, Madras. Pp. 142. Price Re. 1-8. 


A very fine book that ought to be in the hands 
of every Tamil Muslim. We have in this work a 
good description of Arabia before the advent of 
Mahomed. The noble life of the Prophet as well Las 
that of the first four caliphs are then vividly 
described. The book is closed with the most inter- 
esting chapter—the chapter on Muslim Democracy. 
The lives of Mahomed and the Second Caliph 
especially are of lessons to the humanity. 

The author’s catholicity of view and literary 
capacity are made evident by his simple style and 
et from the Epic of Mahabharatham, and 


hirukural, 
MADHAVAN, 


GUZARATI. 


Ratsa-Yarra: Published by ihe Yugadharma 
Karyalaya, Ahmedabad. Price Re. 1 (1921). 


It is a translation of Rabindranath’s work 
and has been priced so cheaply as to make it 
popular. 


Ananta : By Aranyak. Published by the Yugan 
dharma Karyalaya, Ahmedabad. Pp. 104. Pri 
Re. 0-8-0 (1924). p i 


This is a play, written to illustrate the principle 
that if one wants to live the life divine, one 
would find it surrounded, by. the forest of endless- 
ness. the forest, it. is said are entangled 
several Ganges rivers which sometimes let them- 
selves loose, and change the ideal of life. It is on 
this allegory that the writer has worked and 
produced a Ibook which, before it could be under- 
stood, requires an effort to follow its trend. 


Z 
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Kavya Sawucucuaya : By Ramnarayan V. Pat- 
hak, of the Gujarat Mahavidyalaya, Ahmedabad. 
Thick card board. Pp. 187. Price Re. 1. 1924. 


To introduce the students of the Vidyalaya to 
the best poems and songs to be found in recently 
written Gujarati verse literature is the purpose 
of this collection, and it is literally well carried 
out. This is the first part and a second one Is 
promised soon. 


Two Natacuyans : By Ramlal Chunilal Modi. 
Printed at the Diamond Jubilee Printing Press 
flinedabad, Thick eard board. Pp. 144. Price Rs. 2 


Mr. Ramlal Modi has by now made a name as a 
scholar of old Gujarati MSS. and poems. Kavi Bhalan, 
an old poet who flourished about four hundred years 
ago has written two Nalakhyans, and Mr. Modi 
has published, rather edited, both of them in this 
book, with a suitable introduction, and very well- 
written notes. The first poem is worthy of the 
pen of the poet in every way: the second seems 
to be spurious. There is no reason for one and 
the same poet to write two poems on one and the 
same subject. What we specially wish to stress 
in this book is-the admirable way in which the 
poem is edited and annotated. 

Published by 


REPORT OF THE VIJNANA SAMITI ; 
Pritamirai Varajrai Desai, Hony. Secretary of the 
Society. Printed at the Inan Mandir Press, Ahmeda- 

Paper cover: Pp. 96 & 64. 1924. 


The Gujarati Sahitya Parishad has of late 
established a science section, and the report em- 
bodies the work done by it: though not encourag- 
ing, it bears the stamp of sincerity on the part of 
its workers, who have under discouraging cr- 
cumstances tried whole-heartedly to prevent the 
section slipping into a moribund state by means 
of public lectures. As the print shows, they are 
useful and interesting. The collections of scientific 
terms, at the end, is a step in the right 
direction. 

Buavana Sristt: By Prof.  Vishnuprasad 
Ranchhodial Trivedi, M. A. Printed at the Gandera 
Printing Press, Surat, Paper cover. Pp. 100 
Price Re. 0-10-0. 1924. 

This is a collection of very small stories, written 
in the vein of rhapsody of imaginary events, They 


are pleasant to read for the time being, but would 
hazdly leave any lasting impressioas. 


SPEECHES AND Serirons oF Swart Raar: By 
Syed Ata-ul-luh of Palanpur. Publisred by the Soriety 
for the Encouragement of Cheap Literature, Alme- 


dabad. Cloth bound. Pp. 501. Price Rs. 2-4-0 1924. | 


This is the third, volume of tae speeches, ser- 
mans, etc.. by Swami Ramtirth. With this, zr., the 
third volume, begins the Urdu Section of his 
vee and they have been wel rendered into 

ularati. 


SHARIR-BUNANA : Published be the, Dakshina 
Mert: Vidyarthi Bhavan, Bhaonaga-. Printed at the 
Aditya Printing Press, Ahmedabad. Thick card 
board. Pp. 240. Price Re. 1-0-0. 1224. 


This Model Bhavan of Bhavnagar caters for the 
bodies as well as the minds of its pupils. A series 
of interesting papers on all that go2s to make up a 
sound body written in the simples” of styles is to 
be ound in this book. Students are told how and 
why to take care of every member of their body, 
and the lessons on these subjects re driven home 
with apt examples. 


Coxnrerctan Grocrapuy, Part L By Chandulal 
Bhajubhai Dalal, Adhyapak, Gajarct Mahavidyalay, 
tv ii Cloth bound. Pp. 472. Price Rs. 2-8-0. 


Being the first book of its kind n Gujarati. we 
welzome it heartily, as it betokeas an advent of 
such useful books from the pen of the teachers of 
the sivas Everything pertainirg to the com- 
merte of India would be found n this book. as 
almost all the literature on the swsject seems to 
have been studied in writing it. It will prove of 
use not to students only but to otaer commercial 
men. also, * e-~ 


Viras-Vanu: Translated by Mchadev Haribhai 
Desci, and published by the Navgvan Prakashak 
Mandir, Ahmedabad. Thick card eoard. Pp. 162. 
Prie Re. 0-10-0, 1924. 


A very pleasant translation ol Babu Sharat 
Chandra Chatterji’s Bengali novel. ts great beauty 
is that it reads like an_original work and sustains 
the interest of the reader unflagging-y till the end. 


K.M J. 
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[ This section is intended for: the correction of inaccuracies, errors of faci, clearly erroneous views, 


misrepresentations, elc, in the original contributions, and editorials published in this 
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other papers criticixing it. As various opinions may reascnably be held on the same subject, this section 


is not meant for the airing of such differences of opinion. As, owing to the kindness of cur 
for space, critics are requested to be good enough always to be 


contributors, we are always hard pressed 


NUMERIS 


se te sas anaana 


brief and to see that whatever they write is strictly to the paint. No criticism of reviows œd noliees of | 
books will be published. Writers are requested not to exceed the limit of five hundred words.--Edilor, 


“The Modern Review.” | 


Mr. €. R. Das and Obstruction in Council. 


of Reforms Concerning Women and Children. 
Allow me to contradict a few statements which 


924, re 
Behi: and Welfare”. 


appeared in the editerial “Notes” of your paper, 
of June, 1924, re “Mr. ©. R. Das on Women’s 


n the the editorial comments it hes been said 
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“But if Mr. Das and his party want to go in, for 
discriminating obstruction, and ifin their opinion 
all women’s movements and all measures of reform 
relating to women and children are fraught with 
evil consequences to the country, then it would be 
necessary to remind them that as the Swarajya 
party 1s professedly a wing of the Congress, it 
cannot go against any policy or résolution of the 
Congress which has not been reversed or rescinded.” 
ow, if seems that the above “Note” is simply 
unnecessary, specially when the well-informed 
Editor knows fully well that Mr. Das has never 
regarded that “all women’s movements and all 
measures relating to women and children are, 
fraught with evil Coronas to the country” ; 
neither has the Swarajya Party, the “professed wing 
of the Congress” gone against any Congress policy 
or resolution. It 1s a well-known fact that the two 
rominent women workers in Bengal at present 
m. Hemprova Majumder and Santosh Kumari 
Gupta belong to the Swarajya Party and Mr. Das 
helps them to his utmost in all their good endeav- 
ours. Neither, we believe, is it unknown to the 
Editor of The Modern Review that it was Mr. Das 
who helped his sister Sin. Urmila Devi to found the 
Karma Mandir” for the women workers of the 
Congress and even now the other women’s organisa- 
tion “Mohila karmi Samsad” of which Sm. Hemprova 
is the secretary, is being maintained’ almost en- 
tirely on Mr. Das’s patronage. Moreover every 
informed man knows that during the last Social 
Service Conference held at the Overtoun Hall 
Calcutta. a few months back, Mr. I 
denied the ailegations made in certain quarters 
that as Mr. Das had renounced the sect which 
was known for its “Reformed Ideas”, he had _re- 
nounced the ideas of social reforms as well. Not 
at all. As a matter of fact any one who has some 
-qowledge of Mr. Das and his family, mows well 
enough that he is practically far more advanced 
in social reforms than many who loudly profess 
their “ideas and convictions,” During the last 
Municipal election in Calcutta the Swarajya 
(party?) of the Congress made special. arrangements 
to collect votes of the newly enfranchised women 
of Calcutta. Again, it was Mr, Das who proposed 
the name of a well-known woman worker for the 
post cf an Alderman inthe New Corporation and 
one woman educationist has been taken in the 
Primary Education Committee of the Corporation. 


q 


Das openly ` 


Under these circumstances, it is really regret- 
table that the responsible Editor of the Modern 
Review should spend so much ink and paper on a 
subject, long exploded to be a baseless and malign 
rumour. 


Gorat Lau SANYAL. 


Editor’s Note. 


It is quite unnecessary for us to make any 
ee on the contents of the foregoing irrelevant 
etter. 


Our editorial note in the last June issue was 
based_on a paragraph in the May number of 
Stri-Dharma, which we quoted in full. There it 
is distinctly stated that “He (Mr. C, R. Das), is 
determined to obstruct every reform concerning 
women and children which has to be passed through 
the Legislative Council. He will aim at preventing 
a single woman im the Province. gaining the vote 
for either muffasal Mauucipality or Legislative 
Council for the next four years........ ”. (The 
italics are ours.) 
with the question whether Mr. Das continued to 
be a social reformer or a patron of women workers 
and their institutions, but with, the question 
whether he or his party would. “obstruct every 
reform concerning women and children which has 
to be passed through the Legislative Council,” ete. 
If the writer of the letter had quoted the two 
sentences of our note au preceding the one he 
has extracted, it would have been quite clear that 
our observations were made only with reference to 
the alleged policy of the Swarajya party, in Coun- 
cils. In the middle of June last, a fortnight after 
the publication of our June number, we read in a 
daily that Mr. Hemanta Kumar Sarkar of the 
Swarajya party will move a resolution in the 
Bengal Council that women be given the franchise 
for the provincial council on the basis of the same 
qualifications asmen. If this be true, it shows either 
that the Editor of Strz-Dharma somehow made a 
mistake, or that Mr. Das and his party have 
changed their mind after the date of her interview 
with Mr. Das. Any way, it was open to Mr. Gopal 
Lal Sanyal simply to say that the, allegation re- 
garding the Swarajya party policy in Council 
was not true; instead of which he has indulged in 
irrelevant talk, 


—— n mrar ar p amnaid 


SONG WITH NO WORD 


By YONE NOGUCHI 


; Translated by the author from the original Japanese 


Mine is the song. denying progress, 

(Song with no word, not ruled by form,) 
A birth of life, 

Accident inevitable, 


Ascension of creative sense, 

Passion indefinable; i 

Oh, song, you are a phenomenon but not 
achievement ! 


Our note was concerned not 


y- 
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The spirit descends when it is shaped into 


words ; 


With the loss of structural force soul is 


gained. 


The decadence is evolution’s turning point; 
What a bankruptcy of nature when autumn 


2 ‘ is over. 


The new strength comes from the North,— 

Winter broods in silence to work its own 
mystery ; 

Let Nature slowly recover from her wounds. 


I say the reign of beauty has passed ; 
I say there is more soul in the imperfection 
or ruin; 
What a suggestion, what a possibility of 
redemption, 


‘What a reality in life’s repentance, 


What a poetry in psychical change! 


-Qh, song, you are a-wind, the singer . 


of dateless life and time! 
What a new elation of yours in.modern 
pulse ! 





A “NO” MASK OF WOMAN 


By YONE NOGUCAL 


Translated by the author from the original Japanese. 


When you tread on the bridge* beating a 
step of soft white rhythm, 
Your body is trembling delicately with more 
than five senses,- 
The senses squeezed out of the embrace of 
tears and laughter, 
æ What wild reality gains from its purification 
with prayer, 
You walk along the passion-world of shadow, 
dark yet clear,.cold yet cea 
Ah, what a genius did carve you ?— 
He must have given you the last precious 
mood that remained 
From the distillation of senses with a physical 
experienta,; 
Then you awoke to a wide and deep world of 
imagery, a world of poesy. 
Whenever I see you, I wonder at your reserve 
of passion, and your way of expressing it, 
You are the extraordinary possessor of 
feeling, 


* The bridge called Hashigakari is a long, raised 
& passage leading to the stage. 


And no other stage of the world will see such 
an economist of passion like yourself. 
(The real art must begin with the economy of 
feeling.) 
Oh, ’tis wonderful to see how even a little 
‘touch of emotion makes you cry, or smile,- ~ 
or do both at the same time, 
(I know that laughter and tears stream out } 
of the same source,) 
Ah, whai a neutral wonder of emotion is in 
ou! 
Your long slender eyes, your pair. of ae 
brows apart and high, 
Your nose squatting ponderously, thick and 


flat 
Your ‘mouth with the white teeth and the 
under-lip turning upward,— 
Somewhere in you the women, all of them, 
will find their own likeness, 
You are no one woman, 
But all the woman in one;— 
A thing created with the essence of all 
women pounded in a mortar 


You are the very ghost of all of them. 





l l NIGHT. 
By., YONE NOGUCHI. 


Translated by the author from the original Japanese. 


T stand in the garden before the entrance- I return to my study,.I stir the fire in 

hall, a brazier,— 
To lock up the front gate,— The copy papers on my desk are there as 
I feel the clear light of stars piercing into three days before, 


my bones. The ink in a bottle is dried up. ” 


Across the darkness of deep night, 


The sound of a carpenter’s stone-hammer The clock ticks, | 
comes from a distance,— ‘The stars shine in my soul’s eyes,-— 
“He's making haste with his work. So I My soul’s ears echo to the stone-hammer 


must too!” I murmur. sounding sharp. 





AN AFTERNOON 


By YONE NOGUCHI. 


ma a Translated by the author from the original Japanese. 
Three o’clock The garden is quiet, 
In the afternoon, Like a quiet shell, 
The vibration of a Cicada i Forgotten by life 
(The proud voice of its existence) And world, 
Pierees the rocks; ; Three o’clock 
The shadows of trees ; In the afternoon. 
Are stil 
Feeling all the summer heat: Outside the garden, 
Lizards l The sudden ery is rising 
Hide in a hole: Like a cloud, 
I alone watch Saying : 
The ants “Extra, extra! 
Rurning between the sun-plants. Great strike,—extra”’ 
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IN APPRECIATION OF CHRIST'S CHARACTER 


(ERISTIAN readers of the Modern Review have and sentiments but with rational conclusions only, 
been shocked by the conclusions of Mr. M. and a certain method of securing them, we 

Ghosh, and many an Indian admirer of Jesus should like to suggest a way of reading and 
Christ must havehad the same impression. Anyhow, understanding the Gospels, at once fairer and more 
as we are not here concerned with impressions scientific. 


oem 


A perfect saint* ought not to possess any 
passions, we are told. Now Jesus had His passions: 
e got angry: was intolerant: cursed His adver- 
saries and even a poor fig-tree, tolerated slavery and 
slaughter and the whole Judaic system. His love 
was narrow and sectarian; His religion is but a 
mercantile bargain’ ‘do your duty exc‘usively for the 
sake of rewards. He always talked in parables 
perfectly unintelligible with the set purpose of 
sending to the flames of an eternal hell all those 
who might choose to be of a different opmion. In 
brief, “the mind of Jesus was the most unpsycholo- 
gical” (M. R, August, 1923, p. 196) , 

Therefore the character of Christ Jesus 18 far 
inferior to the moral attainments of Gotama Buddha. 

To generations of Christian men and women 
Jesus has been their one and all, the one inspiring 
ideal and the secret power of all their moral great- 
ness, their God. They have read the Gospels: they 
are still reading them, and strange to say, they are 
not shocked by those very texts which do shock 
My. Ghose so very deeply. Here lies an interesting 
psychological problem and one well worth a few 
moments’ consideration. How does it come to pass 

-ythat generations of men have worshipped Him 
Whom Mr. Ghosh so profoundly disregards and 
despises ? 

Do Christians believe that Christ was without 
passions ?_ By no manner of means. The human 
touch in Christs character is too intimately inter- 
woven with the whole texture of the Gospels, and 
too dear to all Christian hearts to permit them to 
deny or doubt so vital a point. Chase Jesus had 
His passions ; regulated, no doubt, by the dictates 
of reason, but true human passions they were. 

What then do Christians reproach Mr. Ghosh 
with? With just this little assumption ; Jesus was 
not a Buddlust, therefore He was not a Saint. 

I explain myself. Mr. Ghosh starts from the 
®uidhist ideal of Saintliness: he reads the Gospels 
and to his great astonishment finds that Christ was 
not a perfect Saint according to that Buddhistic 
conception of his. You are right, Mr. Ghosh, Jesus 
was nota Buddhist Saint; He never meant to be. 
His conception of life 1s altogether different and so 
is the historical and metaphysical background of 
His doctrine. If that be so--and | this much. every 
recder will grant—¥>. Ghosh in his numerous 
articles has uot even attempted a proof to the 
contrary—ts it fair and scientifie to judge Jesus Christ 
by a standard that was not Ais, and could not 
be [Tis ? at ; 

Buddha had an ideal, a conception of life; and 
„So had Jesus: far from beig identical or similar, 
their ideals ave altogether conflicting so much so 
that it is impossible to conceive a deeper and a 
more far-reaching antithesis. Buddha has tried to 
realise his own ideal, and so did Jesus. Rightly 
may we contrast their respective views. Rightly 

o may we compare the seriousness of their 
respective efforts in realising their ideal. All these 
are noble subjects quite worthy of the Indian mind 
so deeply religious. So far, so good. But for good- 
ness’ sake, do not suppose even unconsciously that 
Christ Jesus can be judged and condemned by the 
standard and ideal of Gotama Buddha. 

To consciously do so would mean sheer folly. 
Is there a more abiding difference than the one 


% For simplicity’s sake, Mr. Ghosh will kindly allow us to yuote 
his thoughts rather than his words. 
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which severs Optimism and Pessimism ? Yet. jf 
these terms be used to qualify, not separate aspects 
of a doctrine, but the very drift and purpose of two 
systems, no fitter terms can be found to charac- 
terise respectively the doctrine of Christ and the 
syster. of Gotama Buddha. | 

Accoriing to Buddha, passions are intrinsically 
bad ; hence there can be no question of masterine 
them: they have_to vanish.. j 
_ According to Jesus, passions are the God-given 
instiness by which that frail 6rganism of ours js 
able to rasist the thousand hostile powers of our 
envirorment. a 

The desire to we is bad, according to Buddha: 
hence ¢prings all pain. 

ife indeed may be hard and does appear hard. 

yet the desire to live is good, according to Jesus: 
being good, (but the good of a limited being) it can 
be perfected more and more even unto the radiant 
vision of Jod. _ 

Get vid of pain, that’s all you can do: thus the 
Buddha. 

Take un thy cross every day. and follow me, thy 


eae o a l8 d on 6 
id Buddha believe in that God so beautify 
describel in one of his articles by Mr. See 
self? Nc! No God, no soul for Buddha. 

Without the Providence of God, so kindly feedine 
the sparrow and clothing the lly of the field. the 
very reason of Christs Optimism has to disappear. 
Jesus feels confident, because His soul and the soni 
of every human being, at all times and everywhere 
is grounded in God, resting on God, as a poor help- 
less chilc would nestle on his dear father’s heart 

Now, if the desire to live is the oze deep reality 
that courts, as Buddha would have it: if to its 
survival -s due all pain, if the only aim of life can 
be to get rid of pain, then go on rooting out dil 
passion, all desire; reach the passionless peace of 
Nirvana, but be sincere and allow me to say. that 
as the Buddha is logical in conceiving his ideal of 
Holiness, so would it be sheer folly to assimilate 
his ideal with the ideal of Christ Jesus, * 

Mr. Ghosh quotes the 18th article of the Church 
of England to the effect that the works of nature 
in general and passions in particular are evil. Those 
are individual views which at times have been taken 
by isolated reformers in the Church of Christ: the 
Great Church as well as the deeper instincts of life. 
infused in°o Christian Europe, protest against such 
partial uttarances. Buddha's ideal at no time has 
been ma a ae Society, nor could it 
ever be s0; Chust was not a Budc ither ¢ 
puanla be Ca e MAOT CAN 

L know Mr. Ghosh will ask me for a text i 
which all this is clearly laid down. But Seat 
does he taink that Mark, Matthew and Imke are 
text-books of Theology ? Do I come and ask hin 
to prove his views by æ single text from the Veda 
the Puranas or Tantras? Yet even the simple 
piada of such a notion as the kingdom of God in 
the Old Testament, with the Baptist, and in Christ 
Jesus would amply justify our account.+ Many a 
text taken apart may be susceptible of various 
often contradictory interpretations, but Mr. GRosk 
knows only too well that texts are to be read in 


X We do not ceny the beaut¥ of universal 
Gotańa. Toucking in itself, it is the logical oute 


om is entir 
systom. © of his entiro 


+ Ses Note at the ond of the article. 


pity preached by 


p” 


oy 
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their context. literary and historical, and according 
to the main drift of ihe gystem. We shall not even 
go so far as to say that such a notion as the king- 
dom of God can have no other meaning than the 
one suggested above. We know full well that three 
main concaptions have been held, and are still being 
held by Biblical Scholars. But two facis are perfectly 
clear according tọ us: —— _ 

Gi) Maral Self—Perfectionis the Ideal of Christian 
Europe. If the impulse did not come from Christ, 
where does ii come from? Is the living reality 
and the permanent tradition to give way before a 
few dead texts, broken from their living and life- 
giving texture and meaning ? 

(4) No, surely not. All the more so, as Mn: 
Ghcsh frankly.admits he cannot understand the 
Psychology of Jesus. I feel sorry for him, The 
Christ of the Gospels, as we have viewed Him, Is 
so utterly simple and translucid ; honesty and 
straightforwardness, according to the _ best 
Biblical Scholars, are, the very characteristics of 
His nature. The Christ of Mr. Ghosh looks indeed, 
a perfect fool, we cannot heip pronouncing the 
word, shocking and’ blasphemous though 1t be. 
On the cne hand, utterances about God as sublime 
as the human mind has ever conceived (think of 
the parable of the vine and the branches; His 
descriptions of God both in the Synoptics and 
especially in John, v.g., Jo iv. 28, 24); on the 
other hand, a. purely mercantile religion, U our 


` opponent be right. Whatever Christ says and does 


is to the point (Mt, xxu 15—33) yet only a perfect 
fool would go and curse a poor fig tree because it 
bore no fruit at a time when figs were notto be 
found anywhere yet. Apparently, He only talks for 
His own secret society, yet people do understand 
the maby drift of what He says. If the parables 
were meant for an aristocracy of mitiated members, 
how is it that we find them so clear and simple 
afer nineteen centuries have gone by ?_ Christ 
knows no selfish regard (Mt. vi, 24, 33; Mk. vin 
39, 33, 36) yet His love is narrow and sectarian. 
See the enthusiasm He arouses (Mt. xi. 23; Luke xi. 
27) because His charity knows no bounds... Yet 


‘(says Mr. Ghosh) be careful, all this means ruse, 


wile, hatred and set purpose into eternal flames all 
those who may choose to oppose Him. Is Christ 
a knave or a fool? Qne could prove from Mr. 
Ghosh’s writings that He was botha knave and a 
fool, a real record forsooth, as a fool cannot be a 
knave nor vice versa. Ought we not to reflect when 
faced by impossible results? Is not unity _ of 
understanding the test of a true interpretation of a 
text as of a character? While deciphering his 
Sanskrit or Pali texts, I suppose Mr. Ghosh is 
looking for an intelligible meaning, and should he 
reach a translation that has no sense or bears no 
meanme, he would stop, reflect, and overhaul his 
work, swe that, somehow or other, he has made 


slip. . 

Ard that is precisely what ‘we should like to 
suggest in his case. Mr. Ghosh has all the qualities 
required to make a Biblical Scholar, if he will only 
streve to understand the unity of Christ’s character 
by not building up an hypothesis on the most 
obscure texts, and by not severing single texts 
from their living context, literary and historical as 
well as from the general drift of the system.—Inte- 
lligerti pauca~an intellectual man like Mr. Ghosh 
will be thankful, we feel sure for the clue sup- 
plied; we need not follow it up in every detail, 
and san thus dispense with a detailed exegesis of, 
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all and every verse incriminated, For the: sake of 
greater clearness let us divide the texts in question 
into three groups: arn 

1. Some texts bear no meaning. in Mr. Ghosh’s 
system ; this is of course very bad.. 
2. Others might indeed be interpreted as he 
suggests, bt 
more plausible. Mr. Ghosh would haye to show 
that his is the only interpretation possible. 

_ 3. Finally, a last class of texts is, in. the main, 
rightly interpreted ; the only reason why they are 
brought forward is because they are conflicting 
with the tenets and ideal of the Buddha, This, as 
we have shown, would indeed. be very serious if 
Christ had meant to realise the Buddha’s ideal ; but 
if these texts fully agree with the system of 
Jesus, we do not see why they should. in any way: 
belittle either the person or the: doctrine of Our 
Lord. This latter class we should like to illustrate. 
by a feic examples. l . . 

_I. “Gotama stood outside the religious order of 
a Nae Christ did not.” ( M. R., June, 1924, p. 

58 ). 

This is surprising. as a judgment. Ought we to. 


despise all that has been done by our forefathers.?y- 


Is it even an advantage: in se to break with. the 


past ? l i , , 
Did the Buddha do so entirely. ? Can his doctrine: 
be explained without reference to what went 


before. religiously and philosophically ?—-If the ` 


God of Israel is the true God.; if the main drift of 
Judaism was right; if the Law itself wanted a 
Messiah who would come to fulfil, not to destroy ; 
if Christ Jesus was that Messiah, how could. he- 


possibly stand outside: the: religious order of'his 
ay * 

Il. Christ did nol condemn the slaughter: of 
animals; He even performed the Paschal Rite. 


_ Will Mr. Ghosh condemn. his earliest ancestors*% 
without even listening to what they might say 
in their favour—by showmg: that the slaughter of 
animals is morally wrong? We are still waiting. 
for that proof. Anyhow, to console bim, let it be 
mentioned that, while not condemning butchers as. 
evil-doers, bloody sacrifices have no place in the 
Christian worship and this by order-of Christ. 

I. Christ did not speak in the dark. So XVII) 
If in the second, half of his public life, he took a 
special interest In the training of his apostles,. the 
reason is obvious; it is they who were meant to 
earry on the work, not the simple-Galilean folk 
or the haughty Scribes and Pharisees. 

_ IV. Jesus was intolerant. We are: told. Of the 
sinner? surely not; of sin? Of course, and 
why should he not be, or rather how could 
he have tolerated sin at all ? If he had.a message 
to deliver; if all the means of kindness had been 
exhausted ; why should he not on the very verge 
of his life, and by the very vehemence of his. 
speech, have denounced the serious responsibilitie®® 
Scribes: and Pharisees. were incurring’ by their 
obstinate bad will, and' that still greater evil al- 
ready lurkmg under his eyes, their future, eter- 
nal damnation. ses 

V. Indeed, we fully admit with Mr. Ghosh that 
Jesus taught the existence of an Eternal hell, pre- 
pared for all those who obstinately refuse to be 
saved. Such is the teaching of Christ: such has. 


% Reference is here made to the horse-sacrilice, the slaughter 
of cows, and the fact that eveir-Hinen-Tsang nearly fell a victim, 
at tac altar of Dursa, 


but other interpretations are equally Ok, 


| 


| 
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‘ever’ been the doctrine of the Catholic Church, 
‘Christ’s authentic interpreter. We are not ashamed 
‘of the point,—far from it. Christ’s system wants an 
Eternal Hell: to sacrifice it woud spell inconse- 
‘quences. Of course, the notion of Karma-Transmi- 
gration will rebel; never mind! Mr. Ghosh ought 
to know that such a notion is foreign to, the Bible 
and the Teaching of the Church, and antithetical to 
that God Mr. Ghosh and myself do worship; an 
independent God cannot depend. on a system of 
Karma which by its very nature is bound to work 
itself ont_ independently of God: Karma is an 
Atheistic Notion well befitting an Atheistic System 
like the one of Gotama: it cannot fit into the Theism 
of Christ. If some men refuse to be saved—and 
Christ Jesus knew for sure. there were unhappy 


‘beings of that sort—can their refusal be the deter- 


mining cause why God has to give them another 
chanee ? : 

VI. Oinopotes, Mt. XT. 19. does not imply intoxi- 
cation. far from it. The context beautifully indicates 
the motive of Christs behaviour, John the Baptist 
had followed in the footsteps of the prophets; his 
austerity had proved a failure. Christ leads the life 
of the humble Galilcan artisan. spurning all over- 
preat austerity: He sits down ata wedding-feast 
as well as at the table of the Publicans, not to repel 
any soul. but to attract them all by the kindness 
of his ways? Besides. is it wrong to drink wine? 
in certain countries this is the ordinary beverage. 
Anyhow, would it be fair for us to quote the story of 
the Buddha’s death, while omitting the very motive 
of his cating the tough pork that ‘no one in the 
world except a Buddha could digest’ ? Anxious not 
to hurt the poor smith’s feelings, he ate the pork 
and died of it. In this, he gave us a lesson of 
delicacy no doubt. and so did Christ while mixing 
with everybody and pleasing them all. The attitude 
of ‘Jesus scems even more logical for whereas he did 
aot condemn the growth and use of wine, Buddha’s 

onks were not. supposed to touch meats. How 
shall we justify the Buddha if all killing be morally 
Wrone : 

VU. Disregarding minor details, let us come to 
the great contention. The religion of Christ is 
altogether mercantile in character, for it bids us do 
good merely for the sake of rewards. The list of 
quotations to this effect is indeed very long. yet not 
a single text states that we must do good for the 
sake of rewards. I may read over and over again 
the full list, everywhere I find but one assertion: 
Do good...... rewards will follow’ (as a matter of 
fact and because they cannot help following) but 
do good for the sake of rewards’ and chiefly ‘do 
good ecelusively for the sake of rewards’, I find 
nowhere. 

I have not got the pleasure of knowing the 
religious principles of opponents. To judge by the 
January article, he cannot follow the metaphysics 
of Buddha Gotama tf he wishes to be consistent: in 
ne he cannot borrow from Gotama his moral 
ideal without at the same time taking the 
ae basis which alone allows of such an 
ideal, 


t 


No religious system, we say. œm seriously 
maintain that the performance of daty is anti- 
thetical to the reaching, of rewards, duty and 
happiness cannot help following one another. Why. 
is that so? For the very simple reason that if I 
realise tne perfection of the Universe, I realise my 
own perfection, since in some sense or other, vary- 
mg with the various systems, I am a member of 
the Universe. Or else shall we come to an 
abstract perfection which is the per ection of no 
one? 

So far so good., Hindoos do not dewy this point.” 
They cniy maintain that we ought not to perform 
duty for the sake of selfish reward Unti] Mr. 
Ghosh will have played lis final trumps. Christianity 
is not proved to be more mercantile than any 
other system, except the doctrine of Buddha in 
which aman cannot help working exelusivily for 
the sake of rewards. Why indeed coes Gotama 
wish to kill all passion? Exclusively tc get rid of 
pain. lere les the reward over-greay for whose 
sake ard for whose sake alone all passion has to 
be eracicated.t 

Som2 minor points about Buddha are doubtiw, 
to say tha least. Thus we are told he never got 
angry. What about the crushing rebuxe admiuls- 
tered to his disciple Ananda because he sought to 
penetraze a veil which the Buddha had declined to 
lift? “Car. a man, dominated by passion. go beyond 


.the teaching of the master?” (S. N. OI 13). 


Poncering over the facility with which Mr. 
Ghosh rejects as inauthentic texts that lo not suit 
his purpose, when even the most ruthless hyper- 
critics Lave never dared to touch them. we cannot 
help quoting the following words Eom a very 
reasonable book on Buddhism; “It is strange to find 
that Western criticism, ruthless in probing. the 
claims of :ts own sacred scriptures, has treated the 
Pali Cenon with a respect so profound as to 
regard wizh open hostility any attempt to apply to 
these sources of information. the same dispas- 
sionate serutiny which is demanded from the 
researcher into the history of Christianity”. (A, B. 
Keith, Buddhist Philosophy in India and Ceylon. 
Oxford, 1¢23, p. 15). 

The text Luke XXII, 34 according to all com- 
petent _ authorities is inauthentic. Even in the 
Revised _‘ersion of the Bible, this fact has been 
admitted “M. R. February 1924, p. 175). This is 
perfectly inaccurate. Facts are quite different. __ 

The verse is given in_ the text of the R. V. 
which means that the editor admits it: authenti- 
city. The marginal note remarks that ‘some 
ancient cuthorities omit the verse. from which our 
opponent seems to deduce that accorling to all 
competent authorities this verse is. an interpolation. 
Westcott-Eort in their , recension, though fully 
admitting the authenticity of “Father forgive 
them for they know not what they do” as a word 
of Christ, think it to have been absent from the 


xe Sankara atter his famous strictures on the 7’hilosnphy e" 
Buddha, conelades as follows; ‘“‘Buddha’s doctrim has to hs 
entirely dis garded by all those who hare a regard for iheir er 
happiness.’ Commont, on the Vedanta Sutras H. 2,32 j 


Ramannja: “The Lord then recognising him who terforms gost 
actions, blesses hi with picty, riches, worldly “ieasures, and 
final release, ‘while him who transgresses his comniandés he causes to 
experience, the op osites of all these, Nor can tho Lord bo arraigned 
with Lome Siles or merciless ,... Otherwise it woul. follow that to 
sub mo and chastise one’s enemics is something to bc blamed.” 


+" Tho Theragatha expresses the typical sentimen: of an carl v 
Bhikkhu as fo.lows: “I have vomited forth all desires, loves’’, 
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primitive text of Luke because it is missing in B.D. 
38'435 sah. boh, (MSS)— lat. (a b d.)—syrsin. W. 
(Prier) and (H) (Koridethi:) 

On the other hand Tischendorf ànd Soden main- 
tain the full authenticity of Luke, XXII 34a, and 
this without the slightest hesitation, basing their 
judgment on the presence of the verse in Sinai- 
teeus, A O and all the other manuscripts, the 
greater number of MSS of the old Latin version, 
the vg. syrcur. pes, hier, boh, (mes), arm, eth, Ir, 
(at.), the cannons of Eusebius, ete. ete. 

Not only then do all competent, authorities not 
agree, but the very judgment of Westcott-Hort is 
hatle to criticism. The opinion of Tischendorf and 
of soden seems far more probable whereas the 
chaice of W-H. is easily explained by_ their 
preferences for the Codex Vaticanus. Acts III. 17, 

27, and 1 Cor If. 8, seem to allude to a word 
of Jesus akin to Luke XXIII, 34a., Why then has 
the verse been omitted by some ancient authorities ? 
It is proper to. Luke, but there are many other 
parts of that kind. Have some scribes considered 
as excessive the kindness of Our Saviour, for the 
Jews knew full well they did wrong? That 18 
exactly what happened to Jo. VIO. 1-12, and it 
throws a singular light on the character of Jesus.— 
Axryhow, even W-H. do recognise that these heroic 

t Our Lord would never have found a place 

in Luke if they had not belonged to the unauthentic 
tradition of the apostles. 
. Scores of texts would still have to be diseussed 
in cetail : we feel afraid we have already overtaxed 
the reader’s patience. One word in conclusion. 

_-0 learn Hinduism, I sit down at the feet of a 

ndoo ; I chose an Orthodox, Hindoo, not one of 
those who interpret their Scriptures by some faint 
analogies with Western Science. I think I am right 
m doing so,—To learn Christianity, likewise, there 
eculd be no better means than to study the Ortho- 
dox Doctrine_of the Catholic Church, a_ regular 
study of our New Catholic Monthly ‘The Light of 
the Fast woud soon convince Mr. Ghosh that the 
character of Christ is far more intelligible than he 
thinks, and_far more Syne though of a type 
somewhat different from Buddha. 
St. Mary’s College of Divinity, P. TURMES, s. 3. 

Kurseong (D. H. R.). 

OTE :— ‘Union with God in Heaven” the Ideal 
of Jesus. i l 

Mr. Ghosh seems to believe that the very same 

term, Kingdom of God can have no less than half 


ia dozen meanings perfectly disconnected OL R., Aug.’ 


1923, p. 197); that Our Lord’s words may be 
explained by reference, now to one, now to the 
other of these various significations, for no other 
lxeason than because this attitude suits his own 
purpose. He ought to remember that these various 
meanings are borrowed from hostile systems, 
Scholars like Harnack, according to whom K. of G. 
stands for an inner spiritual experience (meaning i) 
will spurn all other concepts and explain all texts 


‘by a consistent, systematic appeal to one single 


notion. The opposed School of  Eschatologists like 
Loisy meaning iii and vi fundamentally identical 
will never admit that K. of G. can mean an inner, 
spiritual experience. Both schools will agree in 
rejecting as narrow and antiquated a system of 
exegesis which would reach such notions as IV and 
V. Then there are those scholars who distinguish 


a Yearly subscription Re. 1, Apply to The Manager, 3 
Purtugeeso Church Street, Caleutta. H 2i 
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a double stage in the gradual manifestation of the 
Kingdom, thus synthesising in a sense to the conflict- 
ing views of Harnack and Loisy. Mr. Ghosh does 
not. see any harm in following at one time Loisy, 
at another, Harnack. What does he care about 
understanding Christ and the Gospels ? Can Christ 
be understood at all ? 


Here are a few points that may prove useful as4^ 


a clue to many a difficulty of his: 

I, K. of G. is a very poor translation, for 
basileia theon refers, not to the territory over which 
a king rules, but in a true Eastern sense to the very 
power exercised (Psalms 102,19; 144.11, 12, 13; 21 29. 


Il. Jehona in that sense is the King of the 


Universe. Tle has willed it to be. that is why it, 


exists. Were it not for His will, all would again 
vanish: all depends on Him ; He holds sway over it 
all, by right at least. ` As a matter of_fact Israel 
alone bears the yoke of the Theocratic Government. 
But day will down when fact will give way to 
right and all, in one sense or the other, will 
recognise the rule of the Lord God. Thus the con- 
cept of the Royal Rule of God becomes coupled 
with the idea of a final manifestation (Apocalypse) 
when God will give to each one according to hig, 
merits. 

JO. Now, various characters will naturally stres 
various aspects of the same concepts ; accordingly 
we reach different shades of meaning, extremely 
important for the understanding of the Gospels. 
The words K. of G. have quite a different nuance in 
the mind of the Jews, in the mind of the Baptist, in 
the mind of Jesus. 

The Jews in the time of Our Lord stress the 
national and temporal elements : with them K. of G. 
means God’s rule through the agency of the Messiah- 
King who will build up a Jewish Monarchy, and 
submit to Israel all pagan empires. 


With John the Baptist this ideal, collective, an@ 
national and temporal of the Jews, becomes highly 
individualistic, broadly human; profoundly | apo- 
ealyptic ; the judgment of God---through. a Messiah to 
come, nay already in their midst-—-is at hand ; what, 
counts for a man is not that he should be a son of 
Abraham, but the fact that he possesses the fruits of 
righteousness, 

Christ’s idea is intimately linked up with the 
conception of the Baptist. There are differences all 
the same and pretty deep differences ; l 

Christ does not refer to a future messiah ; 
He knows himself to be the messiah. 

(2) Stressing the Ethical attitude, He yet knows 
full well that wheat and cockle will grow together in 
the field of the world, until the Day of Industrial 
when the God of Justice will reward the good and 
punish the wicked. 

From these few considerations. (all too sketchy, I 
know) we can understand, aad 

fa) Why Christ did not straight off tell every 
body : Lam the Messiah. l J 
The Jews would have taken these words in their 


own sense: The Monarchy of David wil be re-% 


established, hence revolution; war on the Roman : 
bundle him out! Christ’s Kingdom is not of this 
world, ie. is not a temporal rule, but a spiritual power. 
His ideal is human, not national. Hence when the 
devils proclaim His Messiahship. He bids them be 
silent. Even His apostles are not to spread the 
news. 

Yet on two occasions does He speak out or allow 
people to speak out: hen far from the Jews and 
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when the hour had come for lying down his life and 
this willingly (Jo X 17. 18). 

28, Samaria He tells the woman explicitly Go IV. 
26) : in the land of Gerasa He does not impose silence 
on the devils Ek V. 7, 8). 

When the hour draws near of laying down His life. 
according to the Father’s order, He does not mind the 
protession of Bartimaeus and the shouts of the crowd 
saluting Him as Son of David ; nay all the parables of 
these last days have but in view this one single point. 
and before Caiphas and Pilate His testimony is clear 
and resolute : not only does He know this will prove 


the deep cause of his death, it is by choosing to make- 


these solemn avowals that He willingly accepts His 
passion and death. 
(b) By astudy of the notion of K. of Q., we are 


Meee aril 
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preyarved for texts hke Mt. AX VEU. [8-20 and th 
parallels in Mark and Luke: Acts L 3} XATY. 9. 14 
ae ae putin full evidence the ‘nirersalisin o 
Chest, 

fei The spiritual and Ktthical charecter of the K. o 
G. prepares texts like MR XIL 25 (thu. Luke XXIL 36 
cancot be taken literally, and in spite of Mr. Chosly 
affirmation, Dalman 2 lines below the qu vtation 
made says in full terms ; “Never did He refer to th: 
repast merely as a repast? ete., | Dalman, the Wards o 
Jesus. p. 111] Luke XL. 33. 2 Cor. VY. 1. Apoc. XXIH 
4, 1 Cor. XII 12. 1 Jo. IH. 2. 

These texts fully entitle us to c-nchide that (/ 
Heaven of the Historie Christ was ne other thon th 
fet 2 ad facien? of the Ratiant Rurnal Vision o 
Tou. 
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“What Then 2” 


As usual with Rabindranath Tagore’s dis- 
courses, his contribution, entitled “What Then >” 
to the Vaisakh (mid-April) number of The 
Visva-Bharatti Quarterly does {not easily 
lend itself to summarising. We shall, there- 
fore, content ourselves with extracting the 
concluding paragraphs of the article, which 
give some idea of the whole. The poet-seer 
writes :— 


Now-a-days, on occasions of festivity. we have 
acquired the habit of adding a foreign brass band 
to the usual set of festive pipes, thereby creating 
a horrible confusion of sound. Nevertheless, the 
plaintive note of our real yearning may yet be dis- 
cerned by the sensitive ear, through all its clash 
and clang. The glamour of European civilisation 
has captivated our eyes, and our great ambition is 
to imitate 1t, as best we can, in our own feeble 
way. But while, in the public part of our homes, 
the foreign big drum and blatant trumpet proclaim 
the pride of wealth and the competition of fashion. 
those who are in touch with the privacy of our 
inner hie, know that this hideous din does not 
penetrate there, to drown the auspicious conch-blasts 
which voice the true festivity in the depths of our 
heart. However vociferously we may preach the 
cficacy of European state-craft and social customs 
and business methods, these cannot fill our hearts—~. 
they rather hurt the ideal of the Highest which is 


still alive within us, and our soul cnes out against 


them. 
We were not always this kind of a market 
crowd. jostling and elbowing one another so vulgarly. 


quarreling over privileges and titles, advertising our 


own worth in bigger and bigger type. The whole 
thing is sheer imitation and mostly sham. It has 
no redeeming _ features of courtesy or gracefulness. 
But, before this age of make-believe overtook us, 
we had an inherent dignity of our own, which was 
not impaired by plam living or novertv. This was 


` excitement, is not the best for us 


for ns like a congenital armour which ved t 
protect us against all the insults ard trials of on 
i0litical subjection, But this na ural prowctior 
ee been wheedled away from as, leaving u 
defenceless and‘ ashamed. Dignity ras now beconv 
an cutside thing which we must bolster up hy 
outward show. As we no longer reckon mwa 
satisfaction to be the fulness of wealth. we hav 
to hint for its paraphernalia in forzign shops, anc 
never can gather together enough of them. Anc 
the -inmeaning excitement of this pursuit. whicl 
we have come to look upon as the, only happines. 
has made us, who were once only ir partial subjec 
tion, to become slaves of the foreigner all over, ea 

Eut. in spite of all this, I say that it has no 
worked its way into the core of bur being. It i 
yet of the outside. and therefor», perhaps, si 
excessively obvious. Just because we have no 
become really used to our new acquisitions do wi 
make so much of a turmoil about them, hke thi 
exaggerated movements of the inexnert swimmer. 

I still feel sure that if one who is worthy 
stands before us and proclaims tlat this insani 
competition, this ephemeral wealta, this aimles' 
j that each se 
of activities have their natural terminnation ; tha 
in the perfection of the ending must be our ultimati 
fulfilment ; and-that short of the Supreme all els 
is but petty and futile—then, ever througn th 
clamour of the market place, such nessage canno 
fail to reach our heart. “True! True!” it wi 
respond at once. “Never was an7vthing truer! 
Ther. our school-learnt lessons. on the profits o 
insensate competition and the glories of hlood-stainec 
naticnalism, will drop out of our minds aid thi 
glitter of armies and the glamour cf navies ceasi 
to fescinate us. 

Moreover. I cannot at all admi that what i 
good, is good for us alone. It is lever true tha 
we must take refuge in meekness because we ar 
weak, or that we want righteousness onh as 


convenient cloak for hiding our poverty! Th 
ideal held wp high by our sages of old was ne 
meant for a particular people, pecularly  situatec 


It was realised and announced as g truth ecod fy 


S 
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all places and times and so, in our heart of hearts, 
we stil believe it to be. oe 

To prepare during adolescence, in a spirit of 
reverence and by a lite of discipline, for the, world- 
life in which the soul is to attain maturity amidst the 
performance. of good works? to achieye in the larger 
life of the third stage the loosening of its worldly 
bonds so as to qualify the soul for the joy of passing 
through the portals of death to its freedom,—only 
through such regulation can human life attain to 
‘consistency and fulness of meaning. 

If we really believe this, then we must also 
recognise that each and every people. must strive 
to realise it, overcoming their respective obstacles 
in their own way, if they would be true to 
themselves. If they would really, live, then 
everything alse—the luxury of individual riches, 
the mmht of nations—-must be counted as 
subordinate. The soul of man must triumph and 
liberate itself, if man’s incessant endeavour during 
all these ages is to attain its fulfilment. 

i If that is not to be,’ what then, what then. what 
LER F 


Silk-worms in Mysore. 


The Journal of the Mysore Agricultural 
and Experimental Union observes :— 


The race of Silk-worm that is being reared in 
the Sericulmiral areas of Mysore State has got 
certain good qualities. The worms are strong, 
resist. disease. and are multivoltine. But the 
quantity of silk produced by these is very little, 
the number of days taken from hatching to finish 
is more and the worms are not_ very active. ‘The 
foreign races, that is Chinese, Japanese and Eure- 
pean, are rich in silk, take a shorter time from 
hatclone to finish and are very active. But un- 

“forturfately, these worms are weaker, are less 
resistant to disease and generally produce only 
one generation in the year and the eggs require to 
be put in cold storage for at least 70 days before 
they hatcH uniformly. We have been trying to 
combine the good qualities of both the Mysore and 
the foreign races. 

The following statement shows at a glance m 
what points the Mysore x Foreign are superior to 
the Mysore race: 


Avorate 


No. of days Percentage of 
length of fila- 


taken from silk content 


eRace hatehing to ueyeroy ment from , 
to ment o each 
finish cocoon. — cocoon., 
Pure Mysore About E0 days > 12 per cent d49L4 Yds. 
„»  _Japymese „v Y, 15 to 1G per cont 0 Yds. 
„a Cheese a. er l4 to I5 per cent 600 Yds. 
Mysore Fired White ise, “SE: aj t4 per cent XO Yds. 
Mysore XTapanese F1 4, %8 ii per cent 600 Yds: 
Mysore X Chinese FL Ge 4, lt per cent 550 Yds. 
Mysore X Fixed WhiteFl., 26 ,, t3 per cent 500 Yds. 
Pure Eurcpean so H. 15 per cont T700 Yds. 
7 
. Postal Subordinates, 


Labour writes :— 


“It will be seen from thesreply given by the 
Fonble Mr. A. C. Chatterjee to question No, 369 


La. emee iri nean eaae 
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put by Mr. 5. C. Ghose that as a result of the 
increased postage rates, the receipts show an increase 
of sixty eight and a half lakhs of rupees for the year 
1922-23, and as a result of retrvenchments there was 
a decrease of Rs, 105 and a half lakhs in expenditure. 
After covering the deficit of the year 1921-22 there 
was thus a net surplus of about 125 lakhs of rupees. 
But Postal expenditure includes the cost of the 
telegraph work done by Combined offices, which 
should legitimately be charged to the Telegraph 
Department. If therefore the cost of telegraph work 
is excluded from the Post office account, as it should 
be done, there would be a net surplus of about 2 
crores of rupees. Funds there were enough and to 
spare to make provision, in the Budget for sanction- 
ing the Irreducible Minimum Demands. But that 
was not to be. The special train for foreign mails 
has been restored. The Post of Traffic Controller 
has been revived, the scale of pay for Audit Offices 
has, been improved and provision has been made for 
various kinds of luxuries but to improve the hard 
lot of the subordinate service is not to be thought 


The Postmaster’s quarters are wretched hovels 
with leaky roots, wiule palatial buildings are provided 
for the officials of the ‘Telegraph Department. 
Superabundance of furniture encumbers the Tele- 
graphists, free quarters. but the Sub-Postmaster 
cannot get in broken chau or stool replaced, lus 
records must be left to rot where they may for 
want of almirahs, padlocks are not supplied to Jock 
up what should remain under Jeck and key. 


he Post Office is always. understaffed while a 
supertluty of staff is notigeable in the sister 
department. 


The Sugar Industry Of India. 


í 


In the opinion of the Bengal Nagpur 


Railway Magaxine, 


The industrial backwardness of India is perhaps 
best illustrated by the condition of her sugar m- 
dustry. Sugar-cane is indigenous in India which 
until very recently headed the list of sugar-growing 
countries and its estimated yield of cane-sugar now 
ranks second to Cuta. And yet India instead, of 
being in the position of supplying her own require- 
ments and exporting her surplus stock occupies a 
normal position. as the thira largest importer of 
sugar in the world. 

It is notorious that the yield both of cane and 
raw sugar per acre and the percentage. of available 
sugar extracted from the cane are very low and 
this accounts tor the fact that India has to supple- 
ment her own supplies by imports. The difficulties 
that hedge the problem of the development of the 
sugar industry of India are obviously many and 
peculiar. The systems of land tenure, the consump- 
tion of sugar In-a crude state as gur or jaggery, 
the absence of any intensive system of cultivation 
are all factors which militate against any rapid 
expansion of the in@ustry. The Indian Sugar Com- 
mittee which was appointed in 1919 by the Govern- 
ment of India and which was composed by experts 
went into the question thoroughly and their report 
fuinishes reliable data. 

The statistics collected by this Committeerevealed 
the striking fact of {he extraordinarily low 
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production of sugar in India per acre compared with 
that of the other cane-growing countries. The 
average outturn of sugar in India, during the five 
years ending 1918-19 was 1°03 tons per acre as 
against 1°96 tons in Cuba, 412 tons in Java and 
+61 tons in Hawaii—the three countries besides 
India which contribute more than half a million 
tons of cane-sugar to the world’s supply. Mere 
statistics are notoriously misleading and the posi- 
fon of India is really much worse than these figures 
Indicate, because by far the largest portion of the 
sugar produced in India is in the form of gur, which 
is m reality. merely concentrated cane-juice and 
contains all the molasses that exist in the juice. 
The extent of this ditference can be gauged from 
the fact that, whilst cane-sugar from other countries 
yields on the average 90 per cent. of refined sugar. 
gur does not yield more than 50 per cent. 





“When East Meets West.’ 


To Welfare for June Professor Sudhindra 
Bose of the State University of Iowa contri- 
butes an article with the heading “When 
East Meets West,’ in which he gives a few 
of the outstanding impressions he gathered 
from the seventeenth annual national conven- 
tion of the Association of Cosmopolitan Clubs 
recently held at Indiana University at Bloom- 
ington. 

In addition to visitors, there were one hundred 
and ten delegates representing fifty-seven branches 
of the Association scattered from the Atlantic. to 
the Pacific. India, China. Japan, Syria, Philippine 
Islands, Hawaii and other Eastern countries were 
well represented at the convention. Of the three 
Indian delegates, one was a young woman from 
Allahabad. The occasion was deemed important 
enough to elicit the following message from the 
President of the United States, Mr. Calvin 
Coolidge : “The plan of the Association of Cosmopoli- 
tan Clubs is certainly one which assures a free 
and general exchange of ideals among the leaders 
of intellectual communities. In making possible 
such an encouragement of liberal and cosmopolitan 
thought. the organization can hardly fail to render 
a distinct public service.” , 

The convention, as a kind of court of last 
resort of the organized foreign students. went 
unanimously on record favouring the organization 
of a bweau of information. It will attempt to 
suppress cinema pictures and other institutions 
that are harming international good feeling. 
Moreover, the bureau will send out competent 
lecturers from time to time who will speak on 
foreign countnes with first-hand knowledge. 
Such a service at this hectic hour of narrow 
religious higotry and galling “white” discrimination 
is full of great promise. 

On the third day of the Convention, F the 
writer delivered a public address on “The 
Awakened Orient,’ which he concluded with 
these words :— 

“Rast and West 


must learn to. live together, 
not in hatred and in 


war, but Iin peace and 


harmory. Asia and America—white, brown and 
yellow—mnust outgrow the inherited cult of pride. 
the srzed of prejudice. the dogma of selfishness. 
and the unspeakable insnity of conceit. You. talk 
of worl: peace ; but there will not be~cannot be— 
lasting peace until there is a complete realization 
of human brotherhood. 

‘There is no greater mistake than to imagine 
that certain virtues are the peculiar property of a 
pecul ar race, and certain vices belong to other 
races. The truth—the cold scientific truth—is 
that all virtues belong to all people. and so do 
all vices. 

“Goč hath made of one blood all the races of 
the earta. We are all menibers of one body. 
Humanity is one. Do not, therefore, attempt to. 
wall off. a portion of the human race and treat 
it as uit were different trom all the rest. If you 
do, sure as fate, you will make a grievous mistake. 
For a change, a very profound change, has come 
over the so-called unchanged and unchangeable 
(rient. All Asia from Constantinople to Canton, 
from Colombo to the heights of the snowy 
Himalayas. is thrilling with the new conscious- 
ness of lite and power. The entire Asiatic world 
is aroused to the vindication of personal and 
national self-fulfilment. Do not trifle with this 
awakened Orient. Most earnestly do the nations., 
of ths Orient beg you to remember, before it is 
too late. that the problems of the relation between 
the East and the West can be solved on one and 
only one basis: justice for all. love for all. and 
liberty tor all mankind.” 
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From “Stri-Dharma.’” 


COCHLN COUNCIL AND WOMEN MEMBERS 


Whan the Rules were_first published by which 
the Reformed Legislative Council of Cochin State 
was established it was a matter for congratulation 
that it was the first State which swept aside all sex 
disquahfication and allowed women not only to vote 
but to Le cligible for election or nomination to 
membership of the Council. The electoral lists 
have recently been published and it is found chat 
for the zeneral electorate there are about 18.000 
voters of whom over 1.500 are women. In view of 
such a wide difference between the men and women 
voters thare would be barely a chance of a woman 
being elected if she stood for election. This makes 
it imperacive that the Government should allorate 
at least 4 of its 15 nominated seats. to women of 
the State. The Cochin women are the best educated 
in India. the percentage of female literacy is highest 
in Cocnin, the matriarchal system holds good in 
the Staze so that women hold most of the property 
and finally Her Highness the Maharanee of Cochin 
is a mest enlightened leader of her people and has 
been honoured with the Kaiser-i-Hind medal for 
distinguished services to the Empire. Cochin is 
fully rpe for the honour of being the first Council 
to invite women to its Council. If the claims of 
women are not listened to at once. then thee woren 
there wil have to agitate and agitate till they zet 
justice ant direct representation. 

BONARES UNIVERSITY ; WOMEN'S JIOSTEL 


A Eombay merchant two years ago gave a most 
munificent eift to the Bonares Hindu University 
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for the building of a Hostel for girl students who 
might come to the University. This Hostel is now 
completed, end truly it is a monument to the states- 
manship of its donor, wlro has so well recognised 
that there can be no real advance in the country 
uniess the men and women proceed side by side 
after having benefited by similar | educational 
advantages. However, an important point in con- 
nection with the hostel has come up regarding 
which we invite the opinions of our readers. Up 
till now only about half a dozen girl students have 
entered the University and they have attended the 
same lectures as the men students. The hostel is 
planned to accommodate 100 girls and now the 
highest authorities of the College want to try and 
get_a separate staff of professors for these women 
students, and are showing fear of the sexes attend- 
ing the same classes. This would entail an im- 
mense amount more expense on the University. 
Most probably the professors would not be of such 
a high standard as the present professors. The 
significant point of the matter is that the women 
students are objectng to any differential staff 
being got tor them and insist on the advantages 
being given them of attending the same lectures as 
the University men students. They have faith in 
their own modesty and morals, and entirely object 
_tc having a species of educational purdah being 
thrust upon them, and a lower or different set of 
lectmmers provided for them in the name of a “pro- 
mon regime. We expect youth will win the 
tussle | 


THE RECONSTRUCTION OF MUSLIM SOCIETY 


The folowing strikme~ ideal of an equal moral 
standard for both sexes occurs in a statement issued 
by Mr. Shaukat Ali, President of the Khilafat Com- 
mittee, regarding elements needed for the recon- 
i Muslim Society; “Purity of morals 
must be insisted upon for men no less for women, 
and the curse of prostitution must be removed both 
in, practice and theory.” s 


e 


The First Girls’ Schoolin Afghanistan. 


Miss Jeanne Van Coover, the first Ame- 
rican woman who has been allowed into 
Afghanistan, has written a very interesting 
article ix Stri- Dharma about the first girls’ 
school in Afghanistan. Therein she says in 
pärt == ' 


In the educational work which Amir Aman 
Ulah, the progressive and enligh‘ened ruler of 
Afghanistan, 1s developing in his country, women 
have not been forgotten. Two years ago, the first 
school fœ girls ever established in that country 
was opened under the direct patronage and 
supervision of the Queen. It is, of course, 
strictly purdah and numerous guards and servants 
musi be passed before reaching the curtained door- 
way which is the last barrier to be crossed. It is 
like being suddenly transported into fairyland as 
one enters the enclosure, which consists of a large 
garden with rooms built around it. There isa 
wilG riot of flowers, relieved by the green of trees 
and grass, but most charming of all are the brilli- 
antly coloured costumes worn by the ladies. 
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When the writer visited this institution, the 
Queen’s sister, who is inspectress of the school, 
and half a dozen of the teachers were gathered on 
a broad veranda at the farther end of the garden. 
The place was bright and clean and provided with 
the usual school benches and desks, at which the 
girls sat. The teachers were very businesslike and 
the whole gave a most pleasing Impression. _ 

There were three hundred and fifty pupils in the 
school: they were bright-looking girls, some of 
them quite pretty and the majority relatively fair, 
of the Spanish or Italian type of colouring. Among 
them were several of the Ami’s sisters and other 
girls belonging to the highest social classes. There 
is a five years’ course, the children beginning 
their studies at the age of seven. The curriculum 
is a simple one, consisting of reading, writing, 
arithmetic, geography, history, drawing, embroidery 
and sewing, and some very creditable samples of 
their handicraft were to be seen. Most of the 
teachers had received their education im India. 
Another school, for the stilt higher education of 
women, is Shortly to be started ; in this institution, 
foreign languages will be taught and pupils 
prepared for teaching, 1f they choose to follow that 
profession, . , 

Until the opening of this school, girls only 
received such instruction as an interested father 
might give them. As a rule, this was limited to 
learning to read the Koran. Few of them could 
write, as it was feared that such lnowldge might 
lead to an intrigue with some man outside the 
anderum who might be bold enough to brave the 
consequences of such an act. 

It was the hour of recess when the visit came to 
an end. The garden paths were thronged with 
girls and the impression carried away was of a big 
bouquet of bright flowers as members of the diff- 
erent classes mingled together, the still more 
brillant costumes of the teachers lending even 
higher tints to the scene. .Yet. under the bright 
skies of Afghanistan, there is nothing incongruous 
in the vivid colours worn by the women but they 
blend together in pleasing harmony. 





The Bombay Prevention of Prostitution Act. 


In an article in the Social Service Quar- 
terly of Bombay, Prof. M. I. Antia thus sum- 
marises the provisions of the Bombay Pre- 
vention of Prostitution Act :— 


_ One section prohibits open soliciting and loiter- 
ing. Another deters prostitutes from going to 
places of amusement or entertainment for purposes 
of their trade. This section has already cleared 
one restaurant in the Fort of a number 
desirable women who used to gather there in the 
evening and openly solicit customers. But the 
most valuable provisions of the Act are those which 
deal with souteneurs. Any person who procures 
or attempts to procure a woman or girl, with or 
without her consent, to become a prostitute or to 
frequent or become an inmate of a brothel, shall 
be punished with imprisonment which may extend 
to three years, or fine which may extend to one 
thousand rupees, or with whipping, or any two of 
these punishments. y person who brings or 
attempts to bring a woman or gil into the city of 
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Bombay with a view to her becoming a prostitute 
is made lable to similar punishment. A male 
person living wholly or in part on the earnings of 
prostitution is also punishable with imprisonment 
which may extend to two years, or fine which may 
extend to one thousand rupees, or with whipping 
or any two of these punishments : and where such 
to be living with or to be 
“habitually in the company of a prostitute ov is 
proved to have exercised control, direction ov 
influence over the movements of a prostitute, in 
such a manner as to show that he is aiding, abet- 
ting or compelling her prostitution with any other 
person or gener ally, it shall be presumed, until the 
contrary is proved, that he is knowingly living on 
the carnings of prostitution. And it is made an 
offence severely punishable for any one to detain 
a woman or girl against her will in any house, 
room, or place for prostitution or Illegal, intercourse. 
These are extreme y salutary provisions, and if 
they are efficiently carried out would do a world 
of good. 


What the Act does not do, is also pointed 


out, 


À 


It is trne that the brothel is the core of the 
problem, and the Act does not touch the brothel SỌ 
long as it can be removed to a definite “red lamp” 
locality and its inmates behave in an orderly 
manner. Hence in the opinion of many advanced 
reformers the provisions of the Act are considered 
inadequate, as they do not deal firmly with the 
source of a hideous evil of vast proportion. But 
there are also others who would accept the Act as 
it stands at present as the first step in the crusade 
against the evil, which must be pushed forward 
with ever- increasing vigour until the brothel, 
which is the citadel of the slave ti “fic, is stor med 
and overthrown. 


The Vital Needs of India. 


According to an article by Six Pursh- 
otamdas ‘Thakurdas in the Indian Revicve, 


Two of the. chronic ills from which we, are 
suffering are (1) the grinding poverty of the tillers 
of the soil, who constitute nearly seventy per cent. 
of the population, and whose poverty is manifest 
in their perpetual indebtedness and then lower 
resistance to disease and death, and (2) the 
unemployment of the educated, or the semi-educated 
middle-classes, who have nothing very useful to 
turn their heads or hands to, and who have therc- 
fore to drag ona miserably precarious existence. 
The reason for these ills is that while politicians 
are fighting then battles, and speculators are making 
or losing fortunes, the fountains of true wealth are 
dying out and may be unable adequately to support 
an increasing population in the not distant future. 

For the increase of true wealth one has to look 


to one of two sources, Agriculture or Manufacturing 


Industries, the former far more than the latter. 





Separation of Railway Finance. 


Mr. A. S. Venkataraman opposes the sepa- 


Mf 


ration of Railway finance thus in the Mysore 
Econcmie Journal :— 


In the recent Budget speech. che | Finan e 
Member offers the bait of increased fficieney ol 
Railways and better service at reduved rates. if 
separation is affected. We are unable to apprec late 
this new-born desire for efficiency and better service 
at lower rates. The principle of State-Managemornt 
of Railways has been rccominended by the Acworth 
Committee and conceded by the Govermnent. State- 
operaticn will come into force at the expiry of each 
Railway contract. In the near future only two rail- 
roads, tae East Bengal and the Great Hodian Penin- 
silar, come under management and oncteils {0 under- 
stand why separation si should be thought of, earlier 
than gencral State-operation of Railwaye. Separation 
ot Railway Finance, must follow. not pr cede, Stat- 
operation of most of the Railways: meanwhile 
Raihvay demands in the budget must be more fully 
gone into by the the Assembly and in the interii 
all new Railway constructions should be automatically 
stopped. space forbids an investigaton of the 
Finance M2mber’s bait of better efficiency and servier 
at reduced rates : but we must be conteit with one 
supreme and if that is disregarded all is disregard- 
ed and discarded—iiw., that the Paihecys erist for 
the peop-e and not the people for the har iways. The 
Acworth Committee entered a caveat hen it said. 

“Our recommendation as to State managoment must 
therefore be read as coupled with and conditioned 
on the adoption, at least substantially end in main 
outline cf the recommendations which we have made 
with resnest to financial and administrative reforms. 
State-opcration unaccompanied by ful financial and 
administrative control, is a contradiction in terms and 
therefore stands self-condemned. No attempt at 
solving tha Railway Problem’ will be perfect or 
desirable or satisfactory, even after Stacc-operation 
comes to pass, unless the Assembly haz got enttre 
control, financial. and administrative. over the Rail- 
Ways and until the exeentive is made ful” vex sponsj- 


ble to the Indian Leeislature. 


“Be Strong.” 


Prabduddhah Bhai ‘ata exhorts us all to be 
strong. 


“First of all our young men should oe strone : 
religion wil: come afterwards. Be strong, my youne 
friends. That is my advice to you. You w ill hie 
nearer to Heaven through football than tl rougn the 
study of the Gita. * * * You will understand 
the Gita better with your biceps, your muscles, a 
little stronger.” Thus said the nat Swani Viveka- 
nanda appealing to our young men to pey proper 
attention z0 ther physical culture. Really the time 
has come when we should take up this question 
more seriously than beforo. Itis not uf all an 
Aon that we are going down every dav as 

egards manhood. This degeneration. if not rem- 
odicd in time, will brme utter rain to tie nation. 
It is already threatening the vitality of our 
national if. If we take into considemtion the 
general health of our people. we shall see that the 
majority are bodily weak and debilated. 

The body the vehicle of the soul and tie instrn- 
ment for the realisation of the Eternal Ve itv. was 
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never so neglected in India as in modern times. 
Its culture was considered by the ancient sages as 
cf primary importance dor the fuller growth and 
evolution of man. The old maxim, “Attention to 
the body is the first requisite for the practice of 
Dharma,” proves this fact beyond doubt. 

To our shame and disgrace it must be said that 
at times we cannot even protect our lie, property 
and honcur as we shodld, and fall easy victims to 
the molestations of notorious people. ; 

Our present educational system, which gives 
very little scope for the practice. of Brahmacharya 
and the culture of the limbs, is largely responsible 
for this degeneration. It is the unanimous opinion 
of all doctors and physiologists that chastity, 
external and internal. is the t condition of 
health and vigour. Rightly does Patanjali declare— 
“Continence rightly practised leads to strength.” 
It develeps. the muscles, invigorates the tissues 
and helps the formation of the finest brain. A 
thus it is the sine qua non of a successful intellec- 
tual and spiritual life. 

Again, mm schools and colleges, or at home, our 
boys do not get sufficient encouragement for 
physical exercise that 1s so very essential for the 
preservation of health. : , 

The pernicious custom of early marriage can 
also be held answerable to some extent for the 
physical degeneration of the nation. direct 
violation of the spirit of the Shastras, ‘Indian 
parents zive their sons and daughters away in 
marriage before they are quite mature, and become 
thus tlre indirect cause of much social misery. 
Many boys who get married early, beget children 
carly aud become embarrassed with big dependent 
families and the cares and. anxieties involved_ in 
maintaining them even during their very student 


career. 
3 Finaly, the grinding poverty under which both 
the middie classes and the masses are groaning, 
does not allow them to have sufficient nutrition so 
necessary for the up-keep of health. 





A Suggestion About Milk-Supply. 


The editor of the Calcutta Medical 
Journal thinks that 


A large group of preventible diseases of Calcutta 
can be traced to defective miulk-supply—either the 
milk is contaminated or is deficient in nutritive 
principles. It is time that the city fathers directed 
par attention to the supply of this important 

ood. 


He therefore makes the following sugges- 
tion :-~ 


The Corporation has enormous powers under 
the present Act. It has power to establish, furnish 
and maintain depots -for. the sale of milk and it 
has the power of purchasing milk from the Goalas 
cn qa contract term. It is therefore, easy to obtain 
all the milk that come to Calcutta, buy them at say 
G seers to the rupee, reject such as are absolutely 
unfit for. consumption. and pasteurise the rest in 
these depots. The milks can then be supplied 
to the public at say 4 seers to the rupee; the 
difference between the cost of purchase and sale 
by the Corporation would pay for the up-keep of the 
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depots and the cost of pasteurisation. The public, 
if they connot get very rich milk and at a cheap 
price, can at any rate get pure milk ; if the consum- 
ers do not get the full value of the milk bought, 
they can at any rate get muk “safe” for human 
consumption and infants who depend on milk will 
be saved from a large number of ailments they are, 
prone to, at this age. l CAEI s` 

The consideration of this matter, is important 
mainly from_the point of view of individuals but an 
early remedy will save the future inhabitants of 
Bengal from falling an easy prey to diseases. The 
question of man power in Bengal is one, which 
cannot be ignored by anyone who has the good of 
the Province at heart. 


———at 


Svetambara and Digambara Jainas, 


Mr. J. L. Jaini enumerates in the Jawa 
Gaxette 84 beliefs of Svetambara Jainas to 
which the Digambaras object. He explains 
that “Lord” means “Thirthankara” and “Omni-< 
scient Lord” means “Kevali,’ and then pro- 
ceeds to give a list of the beliefs. We extract 
the first 18. 


_1. The Omniscient Lord takes food. 2. The Omni- 
scient Lord is subject to disease. 3. The Omniscient 
Lord passes excrements, water’etc. 4. The Omni- 
scient Lord bows to someone. 5. The Omniscient, . 
Lord is subject to troubles. 6. The images are 
clothed. 7., The Lord reads in school. 8. The 
Lord sometimes forgets what he has read. 9. The 
last Lord (Mahavira, passed from the womb of 
Brahmani Devanandi and took birth. from the ` 
womb of Rani Trisala (kshatriya). 10. The first. 
Lord (Lord Rishabha) and his sister Sunanda 
were born as twins. 11. Lord Rishabha_ married 
his sister Sunanda., 12. The Omniscient Lord 
sneezes. 13. The disciple Gautama had a wrangle 
with the heretic Brahmana Svadak. 14, Indrani 
(the wife of the god Indra) puts on, white clothes 
at the time of the Lord’s austerities. 15. The 
images are adorned with ornaments. 16. The 19th 
Lord Malli was a woman, 17. The last Lord at his 
birth shook the mountain Sumeru. 18. The last 
Lord travelled in the land of Miechchas. 


The editor observes :— 


_ he above, shows the trifling ‘nature of the 
differences which have been multiplied into 84, and 
the publication of these we hope will be useful in 
demonstrating that the points of divergence do 
not touch the ethical discipline, or the course of 
conduct of the Shravaka at all, and are largely. 
in matters of mythological, metaphysical, orè 
academical interest. 
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“Public Service.” 


N In The Young Citixen for June, Mr. G. l 
S. Arundale discourses on public service, 
explaining that, by that expression, 


I mean the duty each one of us owes to his or. 
her comnunity in the nature of publie service— 
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the service of the public, the service of the many, 
the service of the community, the service of the 
State, and eventually the service of the world. 


He proceeds :— 


Public service is the greatest joy and highest 
@ambition of our lives. I should like young people 
“to have the attitude that while, of course, they 
may need to fake up a profession for the purpose 
of earning a livelihood, yet the profession must 
ever be subordinate to public service, and that 
the sooner they can, consecrate themselves to 
public service exclusively the better. I dream 
that some day this ideal will be definitely recog- 
nised, will become part and’ parcel of conventional 
attitude, so that education will not merely be a 
preparation for a profession, but dominantly 
preparation for public service the noblest of all 
protessions, , 

I dream that some day the wise men of the 
State—some day the wise will always be in power 
because they are wise, and because the people 
have learned to put’ the wisc, and the wise alone 
in places of authority--will construct an organi- 
ysation whereby it will be possible to discover the 
most promising among the younger citizens, to 
draft these into special, educational institution 
where they will, be trained for public service, 
irrespective of social position, of wealth or poverty 
of all personal circumstances. Normally, those 
chosen for public service, alter receiving the 
necessary | pee pu physical, emotional, 
mental—will be attached to one or other of the 
great departments of State, will be given the 
necessary means of subsistence taking into con- 
sideration their personal obligations, and will thus 
devote themselves to the community, the nation, 
to which they belong. To be thus selected will 
ġ be regarded as the highest honour. It will bea 
matter of pride for a family to be able to say : 
‘We have given so_many sons and daughters to 
pubiic service” ; or “Members of our family have 
more than once been selected for public service”. 
This will be the hallmark of distinction, the sien 


. ane 


of aristocracy, of true nobility, l 
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Indian Christians and Africa. 


Mr. C. F. Andrews exhorts the Indian 
Christians in the Young Men of India to send 
an Indian Mission to Africa to render fraternal 
help and service to the people of that conti- 
nent. Undoubtedly our interest in Africa 
should not be a merely or predominantly 
y pecuniary one. And it is the duty not only 
of Indian Christians but of all other Indians, 
too, to realise and perform the duty of 
service to the Africans. Europeans have done 
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wicked things in Africa. But thers are some 
good Europeans, too, there engaged in genuine 
altruistic work. We trast the hope expressed 
by Mr. Andrews in the following vords will 
be fuläled :— 


I stil have a supreme hope, that the Indian 
Christian Church may soon possess its swn devoted 
workers, not in Africa alone helping tae Africans, 
but in Tig, helping and loving the Wijian Christians 
to live ouz their Christian life, and in British Guiana 
among the American Indians and the Negroes, 
sharing their Christian life with them. and also in 
Java acd Sumatra and Borneo. and Calebes, and 
other ecrners of the world. 


Ceara ce naipata 


Euzopean Scholars on Buddaism. 


The Maha-Bodhi writes :— 


Prof. Macdonnell is supposed to be a Sanskrit 
scholar. He has contributed an article on Indian 
Buddhism to. the Encyclopaedia of Religion and 
Ethics wherein he says that the Buddha taught a 
doctrine which when properly understood, could only 
arrive ar the conclusion that Nirvana is “eternal 
death.” Prof. Macdonnell is like the Zula who learnt 
Christianity and expounded the ethics of Jesus to 
his cowrtrymen showing that the eternal heaven of 
Jusus was only another form of eternal iell. 

European scholars are very dogmatic in their 
utterances. Some would have us believe “hat Nirvana 
is utter annihilation. some would say thet Buddhism 
is an acnosticism, others would say tiat it is an 
atheism. They learn. a littl Pali and distort the 
teachines by their false interpretation and mislead 
the Europeans by their dogmatic utterances. This is 
a trick cf theirs. These professors are all paid ey 
Christian Boards of Education. There was a time 
when mssionarics attempted to distort tie teachings 
of the Lord Buddha by their utter falscioods. The 
ahominare tricks they played were too transparent. 
Now it is the so-called Oriental scholar who helps 
to mislead the European public. Eternel death is a 
scientific impossibility. Prof. Maedoancll is a 
theologician and a philologist. He has not read, the 
Pali texis and the Commentaries in thar original. 
Buddhis-s for 2200 years in Ceylon havo preserved 
this Holy Doctrine, and not one of the  Sthaviras 
who had lived in the past interpreted Nirvana as 
eternal Ceath. They saw Nirvana by tleiv psychic 
consciousness. They were holy ; they dtl not want 
to misieed the ignorant like Prof. Maedcnnell. The 
European brain can never comprehend zhe sublime 
state of Nirvana. They are passionate, ead lustful 
lives, and are materialistic. They have the brain of 
the Asuras who are satisfied with material things. 
Calmnese and solitude are poison to them. They 
want the realization of sensuous joys. Psychical 
solitude an pe to them. We have no. 
the trio: Macdonnell, Berriedale Keith and Mrs. 
Rhys Davids condemning Buddhism. We hope o 
survive tae shock. 
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Kemal Pasha on the Khilafat. 


We read in Current Opinion that : 

“Tn expelling ‘the Caliph, Abdul Medjid, the New 
Turkish Hepublic was merley taking the first. step 
toward clearing its house of all powerful religious 
dignitaries, and the Christian Patriarchs lving 
on Turkish soil may be . expected to ‘follow the 
Moslem Fope into exile. This, authoritative expla- 
nation of Angora’s recent abolition of the Caliphate 
in Turkey comes direct from the pen of Mustapha 
Komal Pasha in a special World-Wide News Service 
Despatch appearing in the New York Herald and 
Tribune.” 7 
_ Among other things Mustapha Kemal Pasha 
writes :— 

“We found that any introduction, of modern 
ideas dild not coincide with the, views of the 
Caliph, With the Caliphate deciding, like a high 
court, on the regularities of any constitutional 
measure, it was impossible to enact a Jaw forbid- 
ding poygamy, when the Caliph himself was 
polygamous. The religious head had arrogated 
to himself the authority to decide on such matters. 

“Whenever. a law pertaining to national politics 
or national administration, civil or economical, was 
attempted. we were invariably faced with an 
‘opinion’ from the Caliph. When we decided that 
women should not be forced to wear a veil, again 
we were face to face with a hostile ‘opinion’ trom 
the Calinh. 

“And so long as such an office. authorized and 
uivested with a sinister’ power, remained within 
the borders of our country. any opinion’ emanating 
from that office would be an impediment in the 
way of our progress as a nation. So we decided 
to dispense with our own religious supreme head 
while we were dispansing with the Christian 
religious offices. 

“We are not interfering with any faith, but 
every veligion or denomination, be it Moslem or 
Christian, within the domains of our country must 
recognize the Turkish Constitution as supreme, 
and if they cannot recognize the basie law of our 
country they must seek a new clime. We are 
perfectly agreeable that another Moslem country 
welcome the Caliph. | 

“In that event we, as Mosleins, will slady pay 
our homage to the head of our religion as the 
head of our religion. We only expelled the 
Caliph as a _politicoreligious functionary. My 
country has had no quarrel with him -or the 
a of the Caliphate as the head of the Moslem 
faith. 


— 


The Berars. 


With reference to the Nizam’s claim to 
the Berars, The Review of Reviews observes :— 


~ Ata general, meeting of the Berar Provincial 
Congress Committee it was resolved to set up 


ha 


rh 


a body to’ watch over the negotiations on the s 
future of Berars_ which are proceeding between. 
the Nizam of Hyderabad, the Viceroy, and the 
India Office. so 

Evidently the interests and the liberties of the 
Beraris themselves should be the principal object 
of any settlement of this long-disputed question, 
as, indeed. the Under-Secretary of State for India 
recognised in the House of Commons on February 
18th. Nevertheless, the tone of the resolution 
passed by the Berar Provincial Congress Committee 
is remarkable. It observes that since the Nizam’s 
letter was addressed to. the Viceroy of India, and 
not to the people of Berar, and since neither of 
these two parties has called upon the people of 
Berar to express their opinion, the Committee 
consider that the letter neither deserves nor 
requires any expression of opinion from them at 
present, but that it does require a vigilant eye toy. 
be kept on the progress of the negotiations. In 
a matter as delicate and as urgent as this the 
proper course for the British authorities would 
be to establish forthwith an impartial commission - 
to, investigate the whole question, including the 
wishes of the Beraris, so as to ensure that any 
settlement which may be reached shall recommend 
itsclf to all parties as fair and just. 


The Beraris justly think that they are not 
goods and chattels that negotiation as to their 
ownership should go on between any parties. 
Self-determination requires that they should 
decide what sort of Government they want. 4 


Asiatic States in Soviet Union. 


W. H. Chamberlion writes in Zhe Current 
IRstory Magaxine. 


All the enthusiastic things that are said in Mos- 
cow about the Russian Kast are not true. The 
dictatorship of the Communist Party, which holds 
good for all parts of the Soviet, Federation, makes 
for close centralization of political and economic 
power, and the right of secession, which'is consti- 
tutionaly granted to the individual States of the 
Federation, would scarcely. be respected in practize. 
In pressing for radical innovations, which wounded 
the religious sensibilities of the Central Asiatic 
Mohammedans, many errors of judgment were made, 
which more experienced colonial administrators 
would have avoided. - 

In the New Russian East, however, there is 
undeniable evidence of a spirit of self-assertion on 
the part of long-oppressed peoples. The presence of 
natives in the highest governing positions is one 
sign of this spirit. The use of the long-discouraged 
native languages in schools and courts and news- 
papers 1s another. It is no small proof of the prac- 
tical wisdom of the Soviet Government’s policy of 
racial tolerance that the old feuds between the 
primitive peoples who inhabit the Caucasus and 

ussian Central Asia have now died out. If the 
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Sovict Government continues to pursue its present 
policy, if more and more Tartars and Turcomans 
and Caucasian mountaineers are trained to fill the 
highest positions in the military and civil administra- 
tion of their native countries, then the Russian East 
will become an interesting, though perhaps not an 
altogether pleasant, object of study for, European 
powers which prefer to treat their Asiatic domi- 
nions as colonies to be ruled by foreign adminis- 
trators. 


ed 


Blame for the World War. 


In the same journal, Professor Harry 
Elmer Barnes assesses the blame for the 
world war in the folowing words :— 


Itshould be apparent to any one who has follow- 
ed the analysis of the evidence of war guilt up 
to the present point that the scape-goat theory of 
complete, sole and unique guilt on the part of 
Germany or any other single State can no longer 
be supported. Probably the majority of competent 
students would assign the relative responsibility 
for the outbreak of hostilities in about this order ; 
Austria, Russia, France, Germany and England. 
But who will say that. any of the other States, 
if placed in Austia’s position, would not have done 
much as she did? The United States took military 
measures against Spain and Mexico on infinitely 
slighter pretext, without any question of our 
national integrity being at stake. Our own diplo- 
matic conduct with Spain in 1898 will as little bear 
a scrutiny as that of Austria with Serbia in 


ne 


Syrian Opposition to French Rule. 


Emir Chekib Arslan is known throughout the 
Near East as a statesman and a scholar. He was a 
member for Syria in the former Ottoman Parliament. 
Iie ranks as a ruling Prince of the. Druses and his 
family is one of the oldest in the Orient. With Dr. 
Shahbender of Damascus, former Foreign Minister 
under King Feisal, he represents effectively the Syrian 
Independence Party, for which he has acted as 
spokesman at Genoa, Lausanne and Geneva. 


This Syrian gentleman writes in The Cur- 
rent History Magaxine :--— 

The Syrian people are as one in their demand 
that Syria be completely freed from the French 
yoke under which the country is suffering. Quite 
as civilized as some of the couutrics which enjoy 
membership in the League of Nations, Syria does 
not require foreign aid; she is quite capable of 
regulating her own destiny, a fact which the League 
itself has not been able to deny. But in spite of 
its admission of Syria’s capacity for self-rule, the 
League of Nations has ruled that for a time a great 
power, viz., France, must“aid” her. And under the 
guise of “aid” more than one offence has been 
committed both against the Syrians and the elemental 
rules of common morality. 

It should be clearly understood that the League 
of Nations, from the Syrian viewpoint, - is simply 
an institution whose aim is to provide a cloak of 
legality for the greedy encroachments of France 


eA irr nip de m d 


and England. Before. during and even after 
the war these two countries divided up many 
lands and mapped out — mary spheres 
of influence. Recase it* appeared tc them, after 
the war was over, a very difficult metter to realize 
all these conquests by force of arms, they created 
in the League of Nations a council in which the 
Frenca and English, along with their satellites, form 
a major.ty. Thus decisions are rerdered in the 
name of the League which are nohing but the 
confirmation of secret agreements made between 
these two powers. Curiously enougL, the Council 
of the League is in no way bound o consult the 
League itself with regard to the daocisions that it 
takes. and decisions are made in the name of the 
League of Nations without the knowledge of the 
League itself. Thus, when we Syrans protested 
against the council’s decision in favour of a mandate 
and appealed the case to the Assembly of the Leazue, 
all the delegations, excepting only those of England 
and France, assured us that they were convinced of 
the justice of our cause, but that they had nothing 
to do with the decisions taken by the Council which 
were not submitted to the Assembly. The Council 
is comyosed of seven voting members, the majority 
being under the control of Francs and Jingland, 
thus, ir. effect, being simply a tool in the hands of 
these two powers, who continually p-etend to speak 
in ths name of fifty-two nations ! 

France and England had divided up Syria and 
Palestine even before the war. M Poincare made 
this admission last year, before the French Chamber 
of Depities, stating that “from the year 1912 we 
Las had an understanding with the British as to 

yriz. 


Dr A Shabender 


journal :—~ 


writes in the same 


Lot me remind the reader that this military ocewe 


pation, with all the, economic and ¿ivil hardships 
that 1t entails on the Syrian people, has failed to 
destioy their national spirit; on the contrary, it has 
added oil to the flame. 


“Awakening India” 


This is the heading of an article hy Prof. 
Eml Lederer in Frankfurter Zeflung. In 
cours? of the article, the Professor says:— 


Yes, every white man in Indir isa little god, 
and mast act the part. Racial solidarity demands this. 
Rules of hospitality require a stranger-zuocst to 
observe the customs of the country. Ife must be 
reserved, distant, masterful. He must cast no doubt 
on the great lie upon which English rnic in india 
is based—the le that the white man is a superior 
being. Furthermore, it iş easy io. acquire the 
manner of a master when that status is unquestion- 
ingly conceded, when one need nct exact rexpect 
from others by his manner, or by an cort of the 
will. It is astounding how quickly a acrson ‘acquires 
the master-habit. 

Nonc the less, this miracle of human organization 
and political art restseon fragile fouadations. A king 
isa king only as long as men so regard him. He loses 
his rank the moment his subjects refuse to pay him 
alleziance, his officers to salute him, his ministers 
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to consult his wishes, his people to obey him, If 
that happens, he becomes a private person overnight. 
This seldom occurs ; it generally. takes a revolution 
to demote a king to a private citizens 
e see the same process repeated in India to-day 

that destroyed the local independence of the feudal 
barcns in mediæval Europe. This process has been 
set in motion by the same forces, although not in 
the same succession : military service, was, mdustrial 
development. India is on the road to becoming æ 
Domimion. Will it_ stop there? Can India become 
a member of that. Commonwealth of Free Nations 
into which the British Empire is gradually evolving ? 
Is not the so-called Indian , Constitution rather the 
first step toward complete Independence? | | 
_ Modern war has become industrialized. It is won 
in tie entl by brains and morale—not of the officers 
alons, but also of the common soldiers. 

Consider what a vast number of things the 
modern. soldier must learn and understand. But you 
cannot confine mental development and an 
intellectual training to one side of a man’s nature. 
If you, give him knowledge, you simultaneously 
give him will and desire. Instruction and ‘enlighten- 
ment’ take the place of the corporals boot, particu- 
larly in a war fought for Democracy and the right 
of sel&determination. Who can reckon how many 
Indian troops in Europe learned ‘dangerous thoughts’ 
from Wilson’s speeches—thoughts that are now 
re-echoing louder. and louder from the Opposition 
benches in the Indian Parliament. | 

Cf course, these ideals were intended for home 
consumption in the colonies, but new thoughts 
canrtot be confined, to prescribed areas. Armies have 
ceas3d to be machines; they have become complex 
organisms that think, understand, and act of their 
own_ motives. , ; 

What a tremendous revolution thus occurred in 
™¢he ‘ideas of the Indian nation, The natives were 
summoned to fight against white men , to conquer 
white men—the white men to whom hitherto they 
had net even dared to lift their eyes upon a public 
highway. They were taught to destroy, to hew 
down the demigods whom they, had hitherto 
revercaced as rich, born to command, all-powerful. 
They won victories in a war that swept them sud- 
deniy into a new world—a world, indeed, of 
unprecedented perils, horrors, and hardships, but a 
word that put the native soldier in an entirely new 


relation to the social order. He was still a subordi- . 


nate, iz is true, but he was consciously a vital part 
of chat social order; he was no longer a mere 
object, a mere thing, but a man bearing his share of 
a common burden and receiving the consideration 
due to his dignity. He quickly learned to think ; and 
aman who once begins to think never loses the 
faculty., The Indian troops came back from the 
war seeing through different eyes from those with 
which they stared stolidly upon an uncomprehended 
world when they left home. They came back 
conscious of their own power and merit. 

The same thing happened inindustry. A war that 
carried hundreds of thousands of Indians to Europe, 
that ravaged great industrial centres of that continent 
stimulated the manufactures of India herself. 


Soverelenty seems at this moment to be slipping 
back into the possession of Asia. Kurope’s forceful 
and restless spirit, has not only conquered Eastern 
apathy. but, has transformed it. Feudal, dream- 
crated India is rapidly becoming a memory. She 
is on the threshold of the industrial age. Her 
evolution will not parallel that of Europe ; it could 
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not do sc in this rich, tropical realm, with its 
picturesque and romantic past. But Hurope’s rule 
in Asia 1s doomed. The very breezes whisper that 
to the stranger’s ear all along this coast. 


t 
+ 





The Present Social System. 


Socialists and other social reformers of all 
sorts dwell entirely or mainly on the defects 
of the present social system. Principal L. P. 
Jacks says in his Hibbert Journal much that 
may be said in favour of it, including the 
fact that the system can claim the credit of 
having produced these reformers themselves ! 
That the existing distribution of wealth is 
faulty, has been pointed out repeatedly by 
socialists. Principal Jacks observes :— 


Whatever vice may be charged against the 
system for having given rise to the existing 
distribution of wealth, we must not refuse it the 
credit of creating the wealth to the just distribution 
of which we attach so much importance. 
inheritance is regarded as valuable seems sufficiently 
proved by the intensity of the battles that are 
waged over the question of its. ownership. Of its 
extent nothing need be said beyond a word of 
indication. It includes the whole ‘plant’ of industrial 
civilization, not omitting the centres of industrial 
activity, the towns and cities great and small, with 
all . their complex mechanism both ponderable and 
imponderable, their arteries of traffic, their means 
of communication, their streets, their banks, offices, 
exchanges, and markets. The means of production 
include all these things and many others of like 
nature. Our social system surely deserves a good 
word for the part it has played in their creation. 
One may at least say that society has made itself 
worth reforming. 


He continues:— 


But beyond all, this, and perhaps even more 
essential to the equipment of the reformer, stands 


‘the whole body of the positive sciences in their ever- 


multiplying variety and ever-increasing value for the 
amelioration of human life, every one of them with 
its own contribution to make to the technique of a 
higher civilization; every one of them a witness 
to the capacity of our social system to reform itself. 
The positive sciences are the fruits of that system 
in exactly the same sense that idle luxury and 
miserable poverty are its fruits at the darker end 
of the scale ; with science at his elbow the powers 
of the reformer are illimitable, while without it he 
could do nothing. With this fact before us may 
we not say that when social reform has no other 
conception of its mission than that of attacking the 
social system it becomes, essentially, an attack on 
its own mother ? 


Why Chinese Civilization was Stagnant. 


Asataro Gotoh assigus the following reasons 
for the stagnancy of Chinese civilization, im 
The Japan Magazine :-—- 


° - 


That the | 


$~- 
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_ One of the reasons why the progress of Chinese 
civilization stopped is the fact that China is too rich 
in-natural resources to make the Chinese people 
diligent and inquisitive. Without much labour or 
study they can earn their livelihood and pleasures. 
Their, utilitarian attitude was one, of the most 
peculiar characteristics of the Chinese people, 
Their lifes ideals are (1) to live long, (2) 
prosperity of their descendants, and (3 ) accumula- 
tion of wealth. They cared for nothing else and 
sacrificed everything for them. ° If they have them 
they do not mind whether China’s international 
position is high or low, or whether their civilization 
is advanced. or not. Their philosophy of hic is 
hedonism and all their wants have been satisfied by 
things that can be produced within the country. 


rement anann 


“Disinterestedness in, Politics.” 


The same writer dwells thus in the same 
journal on the political indifference of the 
_ Chinese :— 


It is very interesting to note that the common 
people in China have little interest in their own 
government. It matters nothing to them whether 
their President is a Chinese or, say, a Russian, 
provided he gets rid of the mounted bandits that 
infest their peaceful abodes and if the taxes are 
not too heavy. To them it is a matter of little 
significance whether their President is a Chinese 
or a foreigner if he is a good. ruler. This is the 
real psychology of the. four hundred million people 
in China. 


F sspanasspanatataaiiead 


An American on the Radio. 


Bruce Bliven tells in The Century Maga- 
sine or June how radio is remaking our 
world. He holds that 


“The real danger for radio is not that it will 
destroy other means of communication, but that 
its users will fail to live up to the magnificent oppor- 
tunity it creates. Here is the most wonderful 
medium for communicating ideas the world has 
ever been able to dream of ; yet at present the 
magic toy is used in the main to convey outrageous 
rubbish, verbal and musical, to people who seem 
quite content to hear it. Radio serves to remind 
us of the painful fact that high standards of intelli- 
gence and discrimination are not the inevitable by- 
products of an age of wonderful mechanical- 
invention.” 


Amagin a 


Money in Politics. 


Huge sums are spent by American poli- 
tical parties in their election campaigns. 
Men contribute to party funds from varous 


motives. The evil has grown to gigantic 
proportions. We read in The Woman 
Citixen:s— 





In the pre-convention campaign of 1920, there 


was spent by Republicans for 


Calvin Coolidge , 368,375 
Warren G. Harding 113,109 
Herbert Hoover 173,543 
Hiram Johnson 195,395 


Frank 0O. Lowden 314.984 
Leonard Wood 1.173,303 
l Total $2,038,709 


One dollar is equal to about Rs. 3-85. 
The evil is thus characterised :— 


Money in_ hand, the campaign is conducted 
prodizally and wastefully, votes are bought (as all 
who are familiar with our system know) and any 
ideals a party may have had at the beginning are 
buriel under the avalanche of ballots cast by the 


ignorant, illiterate and subnormal, sordidly mobil- 
zed by the contest of dollars. The educated 


partisan, ignorant of the system, rejoices over the 
triumph of his party’s tenets ; but the really great 
men who are pitch-forked into high office by _ these 
processes, of which they cannot be ignorant. do not 
take their places as light-hearted champions of 
triumphant principles ; they come as men who 
have scen ghosts and are haunted by the memory. 
The enare political machinery becomes sordid and 
sunk ir low ethics. 

The expenditures of 1916 and 1920 exceeded 
those of any previous campaign. It is said that 


Genera. Grant’s victorious campaign. of 1868 cost 
$10,030; that General Harrison was nominated 


against a ficld of rivals by a campaign costing 
$9,000. Parties do not reveal their financial secrets, 
but tacse figures indicate how far they have tra- 
velled in extravagance. 


About the remedy this paper suggests = 


Limit by law every contribution. (Senator 
McKellar proposes $500 as the largest that should 
be alowed.) The complete itemized list of contd- 
butors and the itemized disbursements of both 
parties should be open to the public. A committee 
of Lemocrats _to examine the Republican books 
officially and a committee of Republicans to exa- 
mine the Democratic books would bea delicate 
and effective method of safeguarding the _ public 
welfsre. Such plans strictly enforced would take 
money as a determining factor out of politics and 
give us issues over which to make the contest in 
the election. 


Ancestor Worship in Africa. 


cames Thayer Addison tells us 
Harverd Theological Review :-~ 


“Fvidence for the existence of ancestor worship 
among the uncivilised peoples of Africa is varicd 
and abundant. Outside the limited range of Moham- 
medan and Christian influence, there are few tribes 
whose religion has been reported with any, care 
that dc not appear to practise ancestor worship in 
some form.” 


The writer reviews a portion of the facts 


in the 
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available, in order to indicate the wide range 
and diversity of these practices. 


* 


“Wamihlapinatapai.” 


Dr. W. H. Hanow, Vice-Chancellor of Sheffield 
University, in his book on ‘Citizenship’ suggests 
that this word. apparently Fuegian, “should be 
Finscribed over the door of every conference-room in 
Europe.” Its meaning being “to look at each other 
hoping that either will offer to do something which 
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both desire but are unwilling to begin.” A writer 
in the current Expositor thinks the word would 
fit more than conference-rooms, and he would 
like to make it the text of a sermon to the good 
people who are “secretly waiting to see if some- 
one else will not step forward to tackle a peice of 
work which claims to be, done. They are not 
unwilling to do it,” says this writer, “but they are 
quite willing that someone else should try it first.” 
It there are any such good people among our 
readers it might Help to cure their hesitancy if 
they recalled the inhabitants of Tierra del Fuega, 
and tried to pronounce (cautiously and to them- 
selves) ‘“Mamihlapinatapai.” 
—The Inquirer. 


a 


THE OLD OLD STORY 


By SANTA CHATTERJEE 


(13) 


WED though he was, Tarinikanta tided 
over the crisis and lived. Sailaja regis- 
tered surprise by placing her palm flat 

an her cheek and exclaimed before her friend: 


“Ryen Yamae* would not accept his old 
bones! Or why should he survive this 
“terrible illness?” But in spite of his sur- 


vival, the doctors would not encourage him 
to hope for a much longer lease of life. 

When Karuna returned home that stormy 
night, Tarini kept looking at her face but 
dazed not ask any questions; such was the 
expression on it. Karuna woke up under the 
lashing of his glances, looked everywhere on 
her sari and shawl for the notes and found 
that she was without these. Yet she said 
quite easily, “Dadamashay, you need not 
worry any more, I have fixed up everything.” 

Tarini said, “So you have got the money 
so soon ? Let me see.” Karuna said, “I shall 
eet the money in a day or two.” Tarini 
spuled in disbelief and lay down again as 
if he did not care. | 

The next day andthe day after, too, 
Abinash came. Whenever he came, he found 
Karuna sitting at the head of Tarini. He 
rubbed his boots outside the door, cleared 
his throat loudly, asked for a glass of water, 
wanted to see the new prescriptions and tried 
in many ways, but .did not succeed in shift- 
inz Karuna from her post. He got whatever 


* The God of Death. 


he asked for, but he did not get even a 
single chance to speak to her. As a result, 
he would come every day to feel the pulse 
of somebody else’s patient and go away. On 
the fourth day a heavily sealed envelope came 
with Satadal. She looked enquiringly at 
Karuna and said, “Bara Mama* said he would 
not be able to come and see Larini Babu to- 
day and asked me to come over and enquire 
after his health ; and he also asked me to 


give you this important letter.” 


When Satadal took her leave, Karuna 
opened the envelope and found four five- 
hundred rupee notes. And there was some 
writing on a slip—“I am going out of town 
again. I shall not be able to return before 15 
or 20 days ; I think that is sufficient time.” 
From that day it became a daily work for 
Karuna to borrow newspapers from every- 
body, to turn over the advertisements and to 
answer the “Wanted” notices put in by people 
from every corner of the’ country. The 
doctor had said that Tarinikanta wanted open 
air badiy. And she found little difficulty to 
make Tarini understand that she wanted more 
money just then. 

The ,day Karuna gota job at seventy 
rupees a month in the Mufassil,t their little 
home resounded with the moving and pack- 
ing of things. Thanks to the railways, the 
people of Calcutta, almost to a man, have the 
opportunity to go out and drink deep of the 


* Meaning Abinash. 
+ Outside the Presidency town 
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open country air at least on a few occasions 
in a lifetime. But in spite of her twenty 
years Karuna had never been beyond the rail- 
way terminus at Howrah*. One need hardly 
point out that the two other younger members 
of the family had also had no such. luck. 
# Ronu never tired for a moment to inform 
the world about this great good fortune—their 
first travel. Moreover, Ronu had not the 
slightest doubt that his first train journey 
was an item of news which the world should 
‘on no account miss. But it was regrettable 
that his sisters, instead of encouraging him 
in his mission, put every obstacle in his 
way. No sooner had he left bed in the 
morning, thau he was going out to press 
Bhola, Toba and his other friends into Reuter’s 
service, but Bardidit rebuked him, saying, 
“Oh shame, Ronu, why are you so much in 
a hurry to go ‘and spread a thing as soon 
was you hear about -it ? All sorts of things 
may happen before we actually start; we 
may not even go at all.” Ronu thought, 
they had not gone anywhere so far, and it 
would not matter much if they did not go 
` even this time. But while the -chance re- 
mained, should an intelligent person neglect 
to augment his credit and public estimation ? 
If they went, so much the better ; if-not, this 
temporary gain in importance would be 
enough of a consolation. Aruna burst into 
Ronw’ S contemplation at this juncture and 
Psaid, “Really! We have forgotten to inform 
The Daily Post about it! Maybe, when 
Ronu has gone, the whole city will leave its 
work and do detective duty to find out his 
whereabouts! Go quickly, while there is 
time, and tell them about it '’ 

Ronu became extremely indignant and 
said, “It is not quite so much of a joke as 
you seem to think. Don’t think others to be 
like yourself.” Aruna said, “That hardly 
needs telling, does it ? Who has not heard of 
the Governor’s dismissal and of Ronu’s 
appointment in his place ? 

This time Ronu smiled contemptuously and 
left the room. Those who were determined 
not to understand things he did not feel 
Wiike wasting his time in making fruitless 
efforts at making them ‘understand. He had 
only a few days in which to -excuse himself 
for his impending long absence and to 


* Calcuttas most impor a railway station. It is 
situated on the right bank of the Ganges, long AG he the 
city is on the left bank. A pontoon bridge: Hale 
Calcutta with if. 


+ Eldest sister. Karuna 
13 





arrange his affairs. Besides, there were the 
endless errands on which his worthless 
sisters sent him. These had gained in num- 
ber just now.. As if the whole world outside 
Calcutta was an empty desert that one must 
pack up the Municipal Market* and carry it 
as luggage ! Ronu was getting fed up with 
his sisters’ fussiness. 

They started within ten or twelve days of 
Tarini’s convalescence. He had not yet learned 
to move about anew, and one could yet call 
him a patient. Ronu became suddenly quite 
grave under the strain of playing the guardian 
to thrze people at this early age. To keep 
all medicines ready in a strange place, to put 
everything except the tiffin basket in the 
luggage van and to keep each one his or her 
own ticket--he felt it his duty to impress 
upon his sisters all these newly acquired ideas 
with fitting seriousness. When they got into 
the carriage which took them to the station, 
he toll Karuna very clearly not to leave 
behint the money bag. For in that case it 
would be difficult to get the tickets. He did 
not forget to warn Aruna about falling 
asleep at Rajgunj station. Ronu said with a 
grave expression on his face: “Look here, this 
is not your hackney carriage that you may 
take as much time as you like shrieking after 
your bundles and water jugs by turns while 
it waited. One must get all tie things 
togethar one station before we arrive there -* 
and zeep everything near the exit. No 
sooner we arrive there, than I shall jerk every- 
thing and everybody on the platform.” 

Aruna said, “All right, keep a tight hold 
upon your feeding bottle! You need not 
worry about anything else.” 

But in spite of this injunction not to worry, 
Ronu kept worrying aloud till they came to, 
their destination. His worries followed his 
progrem,, but the poor chap was extremely cut 
up wiih a shortage of onerupee in the change 
he had accepted after paying for the tickets. 
He blarted out the truth when Aruna ragged 
him aduut this, “Goodness, how can one keep a 
clear iead with the ticket giris calculating 
for hours and the OriyasT elbowing and shov- 
ing from behind ?” - 

Ronu could not work out during the whole 
course of their journey why, in spite of the 
empty rows of the clear and shining first and 
seconc class compartments, they had to. get 


* Calcutta’s biggest and best organised market. 


+ Inhabitants of Orissa who come generally as 
workingmen to Calcutta. 


. number and brittleness of his luggage. 
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into the chirds to stumble over the countless 
bundles of the numerous passengers which 
contained their life’s accumulation of filth and 
enjoy thrills of disgust,’ and to accuse God all 
the way for supplying men with ears and 
nostrils. But his dissatisfaction could not 
stop the engine from hauling along together 
the empty coaches and the crowded cages. 
By the time they had come to Rajgunj 
Ronu’s frail body had lost practically all its 
enthusiasm through being shoved on all sides 
by huge bodies aud subjected to the continued 
and simultaneous conversation of many loud 
voices. Anyway he carried out his job with 
the assistance of his worthless sisters, his in- 
firm Dadamashay and hired coolies.* 


The small station had a seanty supply of 
coolies; and the few that were there could not 
be distinzuished from other people on account 
of everybody being equally badly dressed. 
Everybocy was dressed in oily and dirty 
clothing with towels tied on their heads and 
carrying bundles, hookahs, baskets and huge 
jars. Thaz one fellow was a coolie could be 
judged only by his loud refusal to accept a 
reward of four pice. An old gentleman had 
received delivery of a basket of oranges, 
another of sweetmeats, a jar containing lime, a 
leaf package of betels, a jar of curds, a 
bundle of cocoanut fibre rope, a big basket of 
vegetables, different bundles containing washed 
afd unwasbed clothing, broken and whole 
umbrellas and sundry other articles weighing 
anything from a manund* toa tolattT and num- 
bering twenty-one in all; and had smilingly 
offered the coolie four pice, which he had 
extracted from some mysterious fold of his 
dress! The coolie salaamed him, but began to 
delirer a long speech explaining the weight, 
The 
centleman heard him through and then extracted 
another half-pice from the same locality of his 
dress a before and said, “Take this and go 
away ; that is enough.” 


The zoolie laughed and said,“ ] have seen 
many geatlemen, but never one so stingy as 
this one’. He got off the compartment and 
while Ronu was laughing at his humouw, 
Aruna cried, “Look didi, hereis a new variety 


of cootie. A modern coolie!” 
Kerma saw a young man, dressed in a 
* Porters. a 
+ Indiaa smoking pipes. 
= 82 lbs. 


+r Abcut half an ounce. 
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moss green pungjabi® and a white shawl, run- 
ning; his hair partly came down on his eyes 
and was partly flowing in the air. In one 
hand he carried a black earthenware jar 
containing fresh cow-milk gheet and a bunch 
of bananas. The glue from the bananas dripped _ 
on his shawl. In his other hand he carried a@ 
big fish slung from a string which went 
through its ears, fine red and white bamboo 
baskets strung together with a rope, and a 
bundle tied in a towel. A village girl was 
rushing after.the young man. She had a red- 
bordered short sari on, and her hair was done 
up into a sort of top-knot. The rapid movement | 
had dislodged her sari from her head and jingled 
her numerous ear-rings and bracelets. The 
girl was panting and saying, “Oh father," 
I fall at your feet, do put mein the train!” She 
did not cease her entreaties in spite of getting 
this first-class evidence of the young man’s 
willingness to put her in the train. When « 
there remained no further doubts as to ber 
getting into the train, she said, “May you 
live long! You were my father in my last 
incarnation.” The young man did not seem 
to thrill with pride at acquiring such a 
daughter. He slammed the door of the 
compartment and started back on his way. 

So far Naruna had not seen his face, nor 
had he seen this bunch of townsfolk in the 
crowd of villagers. As soon as his face could 
be seen, Aruna said, “Bah, the Modern Coolie x 
is not at all bad-looking !" Karuna said, “Oh 
shut up, he will hear you.’ And she thought, 
“I must have seen him somewhere.” 


The young mab passed in front of them. 
He was forced to pose as if he had not seen 
any of them, because he had seen them very 
well. He went and stood under the corrugat- 
ed iron shed with an overserious expression 
in his face and his eyes stuck on ‘the sky. 
By that time Karuna had worried out that she 
had probably seen the likeness of this person 
in the picture of Satadal’s Chhotamama. 

In the meanwhile a smiling, very dark 
and middle-aged gentleman had entered the 
platform after pushing open the black-painted 
iron gate. His smiling face became slightly 
grave as soon as he fixed his eyes upon” 
Karuna. He made an effort, slightly elongated 


* A short robe coming down to the knee, used 
along with a flowing loin-cloth coming down to 
the ankles. 

tT Clarified butter. 

** A form of addressing a person to express respect 
or affection. 
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his naturally round face and looked at Tarini- 
kanta looking still more serious. But it was 
probably a difficult trial for him to retain his 
serious expression for long. As soon as he saw 
Tarinikanta, his face recovered its normal ex- 
pression, he smiled broadly, greeted him with 
a low bow and namaskar* and said,“So here 
you have come. I am very late, I ought to 
have come long ago. Strange place. Yes, 
then you are yourself Tarini Babu 2?” 

Tarini Babu said, “Yes, at your service. 
You are Gopesh Babu ? This is my grand- 
daughter Karuna.” Gopesh Babu almost faced 
Karuna, performed namaskar and said, “Oh 
yes, that I have guessed; then he turned 
his back again to Karuna and said, “Would n’t 
it be better if the little mothers? came to this 
poor man’s cottage and rested a while ?” 

Tarinikanta said, “Well, we have no opi- 
nion here. We obey your commands.” 

Gopesh Babu at once brought several 
generous wrinkles on his smiling face, and, 
clasping his hands on his heart, said, “Really, 
really, you must not say such things. It is sheer 
favour on the part of a saimtly man like 
yourself to put the dust of your feet in my 
house ! Saintly company is sweet, very 
sweet.” 

Gopesh Babu’s face brightened into a 
deeper smile, his eyes closed as he -meditated 
upon the nectarine quality of saintly company, 
He remained standing like that for a couple 
of minutes or so. Ronu pushed his didt and 
said, “Didi, I'am going to call a carriage ; 
sun ?”" 


very sweet, very 
gazed admiringly at Ronu for about a minute 
and then wentto fetch the carriage. But before 
he had gone two steps, he stopped and said 
very nicely to some one, “That’s it, that’s it! 
This is really a man. I am extremely pleased”. 

Karuna and party turned round and found 
their Modern Coolie clearing some heavy 
packages from the godown like any other 
ordinary man. They were surprised to learn 
that this was the true symbol of manliness and 


* Saluting with the hands joined together. 


+ Form of addressing younger ladies who stand in 
a relation of affection. ~ 


we “A child’s words are like nectar” : a Sanskrit 
proverb, i 
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kept looking in the same direction to discover 
something more. The young man was over- 
whelmed at this exuberance on the part of 
Gopesh Babu ‘and said, “No, I had “my own 
work fo do also. This is not unmixed 
philanthropy.” 

Gopesh Babu suddenly became grave and 
said, “You see, it is difficult to find a carriage 
unless you order it from beforehand. These 
peopls for the school have arrived. Now, what 
are we to do? I am worrying about it.” 

The young man said, “Well, what can you 


do? I brought a bullock cart to take 
my things. You use it for the present. The 
black-board and the globe can rest in the 


godowr for another day, but the teacher must 
be tazen to her quarters.” 

Gopesh Babu slapped the young man 
vigorously on his back as a mark of appre- 


ciation and said, “May you live long, may 
you live long, little father! -You have 
said rizht—one can’t very well put the 


teacher in the godown. I am extremely 
relieved. Come along, let me introduce you 
to Tarini Babu.” 

Goresh Babu clung to the young man’s 
neck and hauled him in the midst of every- 
body like that. He said, “Tarini Babu, this 
is our Suprakash Ray. Very enthusiastic 
younz man. Sweet temper. Has come on a 
holiday this way lately.” Suprakesh namas- 
kared and Gopesh Babu joined him as if by” 
reflex action. Tarinikanta said, “Oh, I have 
seen hım when he was young! Are you not 
Abinash’s younger brother ?” 

Saprakash said, “Yes, at your service.” 

Tarini Babu, as usual, introduced him all 
round. Gopesh Babu waited with as grave 
an expression as he could raise. Tarinikanta. . 
asked, “What is your idea in coming here?” 

Suprakash said, “Had no ideas. T have 
come without any.” 


(14) 


The girls’ school was situated in the 
ruins of an ancient dwelling-house. Tt 
would be a difficult problem to discuss the 
actual owners of the house and their where- 
abouts at present. But it was fairly certain 
from the state of the house that most 
of them had long moved into spheres un- 
affected by earthly maya. In some remote 
past the house was built up in three sections 
on the three sides of a court-yard, the 
yemaining side leating to the tank. The 
western section, with its huge cemented floor 
and a massive archway, stood amidst heaps 
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of useless brickbats and thorny over- 
growth like a crestfallen messenger of 
defeat. Some dauntless species of thorny 
plants hac even made breaches” in the heart 
of the floor, where they reigned in arrogant 
self-display. . The northern section was prob- 
ably the kitchen. Some burnt bricks and 
the skeleton of a  foot-worked husking 
machine was still lying there. The last 
dwellers af the house could not give up 
preparing their food by cooking, although the 
house might have been coming down on 
their heacs. As a result one could still find 
traces of their existence in this section of 
the house. Three ancient walls held up a 
new and straw-thatched roof near to where 
the husking machine rested. On account of 
the collapsing of roofs everywhere, the Pundit* 
had turned this place into a cattle-shed. The 
cemen: floor had been neatly covered with a 
coating of cow-dung in order to arrive at 
a compromise with orthodox ideals of keep- 
ing a cow-shed pure and clean. The plot of 
land next to the kitchen had: acquired some 
fertility through receiving the ashes and other 
kitchen refuse over quite a few generations. 
The Pandit mahashayt had not overlooked 
to plant a few egg-fruit, chilli and pumpkin 
plants and creepers there with the assist- 
ance of his’ pupils. Fearing that the new 
. teacher might deprive him of their use, he 
had already reminded the secretary of the school 
three or Zour times that it was he who had 
done the gardening in his spare tiine so that 
it might help him to carry on. 

The southern section of the house had 
_ been the gentlemen’s quarters, and as a 
result, the owners had spent some money on 
it. It hac thereby gained a touch of perman- 
ency. But why the God of Fortune had thus 
played a trick on the owners by turning the 
gentlemen's reception room into a welfare 
institution for women—women, who had been to 
them tke thorns of the rose of life—is more 
than we 2an boast the knowledge of. The 
people of Rajgunj nowadays understood this 
house, when one talked about the Girls’ 
School About three or four days ago the 
new teachar had been installed in the upper 
floor of this section. Karuna had found a 
little leisure to-day after her first busy days 
of taking over charge. This she was going 
to utilise in making acquaintance with the 
place and its people. It was for the first 


1 + 
*A Sanskrit scholar. Also a male teacher of 
Sanskrit or a Sanskritic language. 


-~ + Respectful suffix. 
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time that she was realising’ the caress of 
Bengal, her motherland, with any degree of 
intensity. 

A streak of sunlight had come through 
a fissure in- the western archway like the 
blade of a javelin and rested on a verandah 
of the southern section. The mango tree next: 
to the kitchen bowed low under ifs burden 
of flowers and in the expectation of spring’ 
after a barren winter. It was harbouring a 
whole host of playful lights and shadows.. 
The jambool and the teak trees behind 
Karuna’s room were, as it were, thrilled with 
the sight of a new comer and were strewing 
flowers in reckless abandon. The Pundits 
cow was tyrannised into wunreason by flies 
and was waving its tail though fast asleep. 
The calf had broken the rope that held it 
and was dancing about the courtyard, getting 
startled by the murmur of dried leaves. The 
boys returning from school were making a 
terrible noise by rushing about at random 
with their squatting mats and paraphernalia. 
In the eastern section of the house a flock 
of geese were cultivating their voice in the 


shelter of the tank side-growth of bind-weed. — 


Karuna sat musing by the window. and 
passed her eyes over the surrounding scenery. 
She thought she must have seen these: ruins, 
the mango groves, the aimless uproar of the 
schoolboys‘and the lazy aspect of the tank 
somewhere before. Not with these eyes, she 
was sure. She was born and brought up in 
Calcutta, where Bengal hides: her beauty 
behind a mask of office and court premises; 
then how could she feel this intimacy with 
the real Bengal? She could not work out 
how she did it, but nevertheless she felt like 
returning home after a prolonged exile. The 
dusty streets of Caleutta, with their twenty 
years occupational rights over her mind, had 
to shift and disappear under the pressure of 
a three-day-old impression of village paths. 
The feeling of getting back her own drove 
out all her troubles, struggles, doubts and 
fears. She had to cling to the thing she had lost 
without over possessing it, with all her heart 
and soul. The idea of the motherland which 
she had built up in her mind with things she 
had heard from Satadal and the music in her 
soul, did not absolutely coincide with this 
place; there were wants and flaws. But she 
did not at all feel hampered in rejecting the 
flaws and adding what were wanting, to create 
a fulness which pleased her, 


It slowly darkened into evening. The 


herds of cattle responding to the wand in the 


cowboy’s left hand slowly and lazily winded 


T 
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their way home in a cloud of red dust raised 
by their own hoofs. Women’s voices mingled 
with the tinkling of ornaments came through 
to Karuna’s ears from the neighbouring plant- 
choked tanks. Not at all like music, but it 
sounded sweet as music this evening to Karuna. 


. The monotonous evening conch called out, 


as it were, to some one. Karuna saw in her 
imagination the earthenware oil lamp light up 
in the hand of the beautiful bride. She 
even felt envious of the daily life of these 
village girls. She forgot that the dream-village 
with its conch-calls, lighted lamps, red paths, 
winding streams, rustic flutes and store of 
song and laughter, which she saw in twilight 
and mango-blossom madness, did not exist in 
reality. The things existed, but their spirit 
and beauty lay, like the spirit and beauty of 
so many other things, crushed out of all 
shape under the burden of a hundred 
kinds of filthiness and evil. 

Karuna sat and wove countless fabrics out 
of her dreams. To-night they were invited to 
the secretary Gopesh Babu’s place. She had 
no work in hand, hence the stimulation of her 
Imagination. She staged her tales to-day in 
a corner of this deserted house. It suited her, 
and her mind would not even look at their 
Calcutta. tenement. Not even the red brick 
palace could find a place on the borders of the 
village tank. The ruined house was set there 
as it were by the discriminating mind of the 
trained artist. She had not the strength to 
shift it, even if she wanted to do so. 

But shouldn’t she bring him here to whom 
she pawned herself on that dread night! The 
shock that she experienced on that night had 
kept her so long from looking back ‘at it. 
To-day she discovered that the home she had 
been building up ina corner of her mind, 
where she went to lighten the burdens of her 
poverty-crushed soul but returned in trepidation, 
where she seated herself on bejewelled thrones 
to appease every hunger of her starved nature, 
that home had been smashed to bits on that 
stormy night by the mighty arm of Lucre. 
The person whom she had so far made only 
unsuccessiul attempts to install in that home, 
could not be found anywhere to-day. 

Karuna was feeling thoroughly ashamed at 
the conduct of her own mind. She rebuked 
herself and lectured her rebel heart on the 
sinfulness of ingratitude and msincere behaviour, 
but her hero could not find a place in the 
scheme of her new-born romance of the 
ruins. The young plant grows up and calls 
out to the clouds for rain in the heat of 
summer days, but would it invite the hail 
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storm? That would shatter it and strike 
it dead. 

The net she had woven wanted to encircle 
aman who fitted in with tke present 
surroundings, a man to whom everything had 
not yet assumed the definite details which 
the scorching summer light brings out, a 
man in whom one couldtind the vagueness, 
the mystery of the unknown, whica she found 
in her -dream-village. . 

Satadal, who first impressed the picture of 
this village romance on her mind, had also 
impressed another picture on her mind, and 
that, she thought, would be swited to the 
things she found now. Karuna scolded herself 
that that sort of childishness did not become her ;. 
but yet that picture began to come cut of every 
corner of the ruins, the picture of one who 
the other day walked in front of their 
bullock cart in the sun, leaving even his 
shawl to cover the broken roof of the cart. 
His hair was flowing rebelliously m the wind 
and he was constantly changing tke topic to 
avoid the enthusiastic eulogium of Gopesh 
Babu. He tore his shirt into two in his hurry 


to get their luggage down all alone, but he 
sinilingly tied it up with a knot and never 


worried. 

Karuna thought to-day, that she had 
prepared his throne under this colourful mango- 
tree, on the dust of broken petals -—not. only 
to-day, but through repeated icarnatiofis 
over thonsands of years. Here she had built 


up a thousand homes, and a thousand 
cataclysms had scattered them to the 
elements, but never had anything been 


able to destroy this melody nor her woman's. 
heart. Karuna had never been taught about. 
incarnations. She had never known this place 
in her presentincarnation. But this three days’ 
acquaintance owas forcing her to forget 
everything else and tying her to che village 
dust and the village sky with century-old 
ties. Why, she could not understaad. 

The bullock cart belonging to the secretary 
Gopesh Babu came up resounding with loose- 
jointed noisiness and stopped under the 
teak tree. Karuna started up. Aruna ran 
into her room from the next room and cried, 
“Oh, Didi, is your meditation over? It is a 
good thing I am with you,or who knows what 
would not happen to you? Mr. "Tery Sweet’ 
has seni in his cart, and who mey bee the 
Apollo of whom you are dreaming?” 

Karuna said, “That will do, you have 
shown enough precocity ! Now stcp thinking 
of my well-being and finish your toilet.” 

Aruna said, “Why do you sermonise with- 


1.02 

out even looking up ? I have finished with 
my hair ages ago. You—’ Ronu came 
rushing up and tumbled upon Aruna with 


a wald of dust on him, saying,*Chhordi dear, 
does Gopesh Babu always chew raw tamarinds : 2 


Why does he make such faces whenever’ he 
talks ?” 
Aruna pushed him away and remarked, 


“I don’t know who chews raw tamarinds and 
who doesn’t, but I know that you have be- 
come a perfect monkey. You have spoilt 
my newly washed dress! Don’t you ever 
dare touch me again without first having a 
wash 1” 

“Oh what a dress : rotten stuff ! 
would touch it even for money.” 
departed to dress up for the invitation 
this final fling. 

As scon as everybody arrived at Gopesh 
Babu's place, the host came out with joined 
palms* and stood before Tarini Babu. He 
said. “Oh, do come in, come in! The poor 
man’s dwelling has been consecrated ! God 
is extremely gracious !” 

A little girl was standing near Gopesh 
Babu wkom he progged with his elbow and 
looked threateningly at. She went up to 
Karuna but remained staring at her blankly. 
Karuna appreciated her trouble. The poor 
village child had never seen a town-girl 
and had lost her power of speech at the first 


No one 
Ronu 
„after 


Shock. She was not sure of the way she 
should play the part of receiving them. Karuna 
came to her rescue and said, “Let us go, 
whieh way is it?” 

(opesh Babu changed at once from his 
smie into a terrible grimace, saying, “Oh, 
you silly little idiot! What do you think 
you are gaping like that for ? Very foolish, 


siz, very ignorant l 

Aruna tried to suppress 
nearly cut her lips in two in her effort. 
But she suddenly pinched Karuna hard and 
spun round like a top to present her back to 
the conypany. The little girl started walking 
sideways to the women’s quarter of the house 
as & result of the scolding. A middle-aged 
lady was standing at the door with her head 
conzletely covered with the end of her sari. 


her mith and 


No one could see her face nor hear her 
words. But her mannerism and swaying 
conveyed to the guests that she was wel- 


coming them. Entering, they found sundry 
other younger women, who were all more or 
less frightened out of their wits. The 
voter “ladies had dressed up in black lace 


> Showing respect. 
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and ‘salmon silk and the girls had put on 
belts over everything in -order to vindicate 
their right to be styled modern. But some 
unknown fear dominated them all and nobody 
dared speak to the guests. Everybody waited 
as if to see or to hear something. Finding 
everybody silent, an aged widow came 
forward, asked them to be seated and began 
the conversation. The aged lady asked, “Look 
here dear, I don’t know whether to addr ess 
you as lady-teacher or as Guru-ma,* so 
please excuse me. The hussies had all been 
receiving lessons at doing things properly 
the whole day from Goopt;t but see how 
they became like dumb animals at the right 


moment! Whoever you might be, dear, 
some one must talk to guests: this is our 
Bengali custom. Shouldn’t T say, ‘come and 


sit down,’ because T don’t know the Calcutta 
speech ?” 


The young ladies thrilled with signs of 
expecting some imminent danger. Karuna 
smiled and said, “What is there to require 


lessons in conversing with us? We are also 
Bengalis and women—we are not anything 
else, are we?” 

The old lady said, “Quite tr ue, only we 
are family people and not like you.” 

Karuna said, “We are also family 
we are not wanderers.” 

The old lady. failing to express herself, 
said, “That mav be xo, dear. we do not know 4 
all that.” 

The invitation passed off somehow. It 
seemed as if the guests as well as the hosts 
perspired and recovered their normal temper- 
ature after prolonged fever. 

Ten clock at night, when they were 
returning home, the moon-light was flooding the 
thatched roofs of the cottages, and the sandy 
path along the stream appeared snow-white 
in the silver glow. There were few people 
the lanes. «As she felt the cold-white 
touch of the moon on the silent village, 
Karuna wondered sitting in the carriage, how 
men allowed such glory to go waste. She 
said, “Tt is abundance that makes a thing 
lose its charm in the eye of man.’ 

Aruna said, “Not all people are poets like 4 
yourself.” 

A rather over-modern tune was 
played upon some unknown flute 
mango grove bordering the stream. Aruna 
sald, “No, there is yet another poet im the 
village. This is no mere cowboy’s flute.” 


people, 


suddenly 
in the 


* Mother preceptor. 
+Fond way of addressing Gopesh, 


NOTES 


Ronu remarked, “That must be Suprakash 
Babu. I made friends with him yesterday. 
ĮI have seen, he has a couple of nice flutes. 
Let us stop the carriage, J will bring him 
along now.” 

Aruna said, “He is not a fool to play on 


i@ ‘tutes in the middle of the night. All people 


b) 





- have not gone mad as you have.” 
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The carriage was not stoppec. Ronu at 
last said, ~ All right, let us see if he has not 
gone mad.” - 


e 
e 


(To be continued} 


TRANSLATED FROM THE ORIGINAL BENGALI "BY 


ASHOKE CHATTERJEE. 


NOTES 


The British Period of Indian History. 


Englishmen are masters of India to-day. 
From the worldly. point of view, they--at 
least the imperialists among them, who form 
the majority—think that it is good for them 
to remain our masters for ever. Some of them 
may also have persuaded themselves that it is 
good for Indians also to be ruled by them 
for ever. They think or profess to think that 
it is necessary, too, for Indians to be thus 
ruled, as they cannot rule themselves. 

In order to persuade us that it is good and 
necessary for us to be ruled by them for ever, 
Englishmen have felt themselves under the 
necessity of producing in us a conviction that 
we have lived for countless generations in a 


` climate which has made us unfit for self-rule 


and that we also belong to a xace which is 
not and cannot be self-ruling, being inherent- 
ly of inferior stuff. 

If the British contention were true, there 
would beno hope for us. So British 
historians of India have generally tried to 
produce a feeling of despair in our minds. 

It is, no doubt, sad, but it is true, that 
the educated Indian’s knowledge of the 
history of his country is confined for the 
most part to what he reads in his school 
histories. At first, the school histories prescribed 
as text-books to be used in our schools 
generally devoted only a few pages to the 
pre-Musalman period, in which, moreover, the 
Greek “conquest” of India cut the most 
prominent figure; so that Indian - boys 
grew up in the belief that the history of their 
country was mainly one ofa state of 
subjugation by outsiders. And in these 
histories, as well as in those which afterwards 
took their place in school and college 
courses, the Musalman rulers of India were 


generally painted as whose rule 
did no good to India. 

Gradually, however, a greater sense of 
proportion has been manifestirg itself in 
school histories of India, so that nowadays 
a more adequate—though not a fclly adequate 
—-treatment of the Hindu-Buddhist period is 
found in them. Still, they fail f give their 
readers an adequate and exac idea of the 
civic political, economic and _ all-round 
cultural achievement of our ancestors. Other 
historical works, no doubt, supply this 
deficiency to, some extent. Burt so far as 
school histories of India are ecneerned. the 
chapters devoted in them to the Hindu 
Budchist period-can cease to be politically de- 
pressing and harmful only when our children 
learn from them that in ancient times India was 
on the whole not less free or more enslaved 
than Britain was under her Celtic, Roman. 
Saxon, Danish and Norman conqverotrs. 

We do not want to feed curselves or 
our children on historical falsehocds or lies ; 
we want to believe only inthe trush. And that 
truth is that neither our race nor our climate 
prevented us from being on she whole as 
self-ruling as ancient peoples gererally were. 
What our ancestors were, we maz also be. 

As regards the Muhammadar period also 
greater justice is. being gradtally done to 
the Musalman invaders and rulars of India. 
That Musalman rule did some gcod to India 
is being recognised more and more. It is also 
becoming more and more clear tha; the Moslem 
invaders were in some respects superior to 
the Indigenous population of India. Instead of 
emasculating the people of India, Moslem rule 
appears indirectly to have energised and partial- 
ly unified them, the result being tke rise of the 
Marethas and the Sikhs. And there is at least 
one native power which has never been. 


oppressor: 
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entirely crushed either by the Moslems or by 
the British ; we mean Nepal. 

With our advancing knowledge of the 
Hindu-Buddhist and Musalmap periods of 
Indian history, the Muse of History is coming 
to take her proper place in our culture 
as the curer of national depression -and 
despair. Under her guidance and treatment, 
we are coming to know the defects and 
diseases in our mental, moral and physical 
constitution and in our religious, social and 
economic organisation, as also the remedies 
to be applied. 

That the British people have become 
masters of India is. certainly due to their 
superiority to us in some respects and to our 
defects in those respects. Some of these are 
patriotism, arms, military organisation, diplo- 
macy, the art of intrigue, etc. In order that 
we may occupy the same position in the scale 
of manhood as the free and advanced peoples 
of the earth, it is necessary for us to know 
correctly and fully what our defects were. Both 
the Musalmans and the Hindus were to blame 
for the establishment of British supremacy 
in India. 

Had the defects of the Indians been due to 
race and climate there would have been little 
hope indeed for us. But as far as we are aware, 
race and climate were not the determining 
factors in our enslavement. 


e -From what we have said before, it must 
have been clear that even -the histories of 
India used in our schools are gradually 


becoming fuller and more unbiassed in their 
treatment of the Hindu-Buddhist and Muham- 
madan periods. But the treatment of the British 
period lags behind. And there are reasons why 
it does so. 

No history of India can hope to be used 
as a school-book which exposes all the 
means and methods used, not by Clive and 
Warren Hastings alone, but by all British 
empire-builders; the tendency is rather to 
white-wash all the empire-buiders in such 
books. Hence our children and-their teachers 
are likely to have a lower idea of their 
ancestors and a higher idea of their British 
antagonists than true history warrants. It is 
not true of the (Hindu and Moslem) 
Indians and of the Britishers pitched against 
them, that the former were invariably 
weaklings, cowards, unwarlike men, crafty 
liars and traitors, and the latter were all 
uniformly strong, courageous, soldierly, straight- 
forward, truthful, and honourable keepers of 
their plighted word. Fraud and lying diplo- 
macy and faithlessness to treaties and to 
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pledges given, had much to do with the 
establishment of British supremacy in India. 
And in not a few battles did British generals 
and soldiers behave like rank cowards. The 
British empire-builders were past masters in 
intriguing and raising traitors by bribery 
and other means in the ranks of their Indian 
antagonists. They were not always or in 
most cases “on the side of the angels.” To 
the undying shame of Indians, it must be 
admitted, of course, that so many of them 
could be made traitors to their country by 
the lure of pelf and power. That reveals the 
moral bankruptcy of a section of our people 
which was taken advantage of to make India 
a subject country. 

All these things and much more, includ- 
ing some other defects in our society and 
national character, we have learnt from Major 
B. D. Basu’s historical works. All the five 
volumes of his “Rise of the Christian Power 
in India” will soon be out. When his self- 
imposed task is done, he will have the satis- 
faction of having discharged a patriotic duty 
by years of unremitting toil and at consider- 
able expense. The appraisement of the 


real worth of the volumes must beleft tocom- - 


petent historians and serious students of history. 
All that we can say is that he has done his work 
with devotion to truth, courage, industry and 
genuine patriotism, not seeking to suppress or 
minimise the faults of his Hindu and 
Musalman countrymen. Whether even the 
devotees of “National” education will seek to 


profit by a study of bis works; is more than 


we can say. That they should, goes without 
saying. Forin his volumes will be found 
brought together information from sources 
not easily available. And even Englishmen 
will do well to read in his pages what their 
own countrymen have left on record as to how 
their empire in India was built up. 

The Times of London cannot be accused 
of any partiality to Indians. Even such a 
journal, in a review of Major Basu’s “Story 
of Satara,” published in its Literary Sup- 
plement, is forced to admit that the way 
in which the Raja of Satara was treated “is 
still sufficiently discreditable to our 
notions of justice. The Raja was never 
given a fair chance ot exculpating ‘himself; 
the officials perhaps, nervously afraid of 
treason, accepted as proof evidence which 
any counsel could. have torn to tatters in an 
hour.” 

English writers of school text-books of 
Indian history may go on dealing with the 
British period in the old way. But after the 


modern ' 
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‘publication of Major Basu’s works, making 
‘easily available many sources of information 
which were rare, little known, inaccessible, or 
difficult of access, there would be :no excuse 
for Indian writers of school-books on Indian 
history to present to their readers a biassed 
view of the long process of establishment. of 
British supremacy in India. 





A Maulvi on Non-intellectual “Mental 
Calibre.” 


Maulvi Abdul Karim, formerly an in- 
‘spector of schools in Bengal and at present a 
member of the Council of State, has sub- 
mitted to Government a memorandum on the 
‘apportionment of jobs in the public service 
between Hindus and Musalmans. The Maulvi 
Sahib holds that the public service calls for 
“qualifications other than intellectual, such as 
strong physique, mental calibre, moral stamina, 
family traditions, social position, adminis- 
trative capacity, sense of honour and inte- 
svity, a combination of all of which makes an 
ideal officer.” Mental calibre denotes capa- 
city or compass of mind. It is difficult to 
understand, therefore, why mental calibre 
should be considered a “qualification other than 
intellectual ”; perhaps only men of the mental 
calibre meant by the Maulvi can understand. 
Let that pass, however. 

The Maulvi will, we hope, admit that, 
though the public service calls for quali- 
fications other than intellectual, it does call 
for intellectual qualifications also. We hope also 
that he does not suggest that those who lack 
intellectual qualifications or: are not conspi- 
cuous for their possession, possess in an 
extraordinary degree “qualifications other 
than intellectual.” 

The difficulty is that the mere fact of a 
man’s professing a particular faith or belong- 
ing to a particular social stratum or a parti- 
cular family is no guarantee for his posses- 
sion of either intellectual or non-intellectual 
qualifications. Some other means or tests 
have to be adopted to find out what quali- 
fications of what sorts he possesses or does 
not possess. 

Competitive examinations are not fully 
satisfactory tests of intellectual qualifications ; 
but no better test has yet been devised or 
discovered. As regards the really nonintel- 
lectual qualifications, of which mental calibre 
is not one, the comparative strength of a candi- 
date’s physique can be ascertained by means 
of various tests. The Hindus and other non- 
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Mosl2m communities will not abject to the 
adoption of such tests tor the selection of 
candidates for the public service; out they will 
certzinly object to ‘anybody being selected 
or rejected without any such ~est for no 
other reason than his religious be-ief. 

Moral stamina is not the monopoly of any 
religious community ; it belongs or does not 
belong to particular individuals. Tha same is true 
of “sense of honour and integrity”... Circum- 
stances, events and emergencies prove or 
disprove their possession by individuals. 
Family traditions and social position can be 
boasted of by numerous persors belonging 
to all the various religious communities ; they 
are not any community’s monopoly. Besides, 
thouzh we do not say that fam_ly traditions 
and sccial position do not count for anything, 
we do say that they are not a substitute for 
the zequisite qualifications for public service 
which men may possess irrespective of birth 
or rank. Moreover, many aristocratic” 
families were founded by cheats and dacoits. 
Besides, what family traditions or social position 
did Napoleon possess ? What dil Cromwell, 
Haidar Ali or Shivaji, or Abraham Lincoln, or 
Nikclai Lenin, Kutb-ud-din or Bekhtiar Khilji 
possess ? But did they not possess administrative 
capacisy ? It is generally noodkes who rest 
their case on family traditions or social position. 

The fact is, leaders of the Moslem commu- 
nity like Maulvi Abdul Karim co not went 
any searching tests, other than the credal one 
in their favour, to be imposed. That is why 
they want a fixed proportion of Government 
jobs and seats in Councils. They do not see 
that no human authority can guarantee to any 
community the enjoyment of such privileges 
in perpetuity or for long. During Muhamma- 
dan zule, power and pelf belonged for the 
most part to the Musalmans. But they lost 
thes2, because they grew unfit in course of 
time. Similarly, even if some human 
authority gives them privileges now, they 
would be able to keep them only by fitness. 
But reservation of jobs and seats for them 
does rot make for the increase or conservation 
of fitness. 

“he Hindu and other  non-Moslem 
communities are wise in choosirg to submit 
to all open tests, physical, moral and intellec- 
tual. That makes for the greatest efficiency. 

In all schemes for the appcrtionment of 
jobs. ete, why is it forgotten tkat there are 
other communities besides indus and 
Mosiems? And if “protection” is to be 
given to any, the smaller and weaker the com- 


_ munity, the greater isits need of “protection.” 
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Calcutta University Budget 


Our University has yet to learn to cut its 
coat according to its cloth. 

Thə Board of Accounts had" provided for 
a deficit balance of Rs. 1,84,000, but taking 
into acccunt the amendments proposed by 
the Syndicate, which were carried on June 
24, tke deficit would amount to about four 
lakhs of rupees. 


Principa. G. C. Bose said. that the discussion 
bad revealed tbat the relation between the Board of 
Accounts and the Syndicate was anythine but 
pleasant. The next point was about the Budget 
itself. The figures furnished showed that the ulti- 
mate deficit would be more than five lakhs of 
rupess or rear. about six lakhs. He would give 
them the warning that if they went to the Govern- 
məni with that deficit of six lakhs of rupees they 
very likely won’t get a farthing. He had been told 
that the Government were, cantemplating the 
arpointnens of another committee to overhaul the 
whole mackinery of the University. _ 

Professor J. R. Bannerjee said that it would be 
better for them to place the true state of finances of 
the University before the Government and the 
public. Umess it were known that the University 
needed funds they could. not expect grants from 
the Government or contributions from the Public. 

Mr. Manmathanath Ray said that he di 
not Imcw under whose authority Principal Bose 
had made tne announcement that’ the Government 
were gomg to appoint a committee to overhaul the 
muchinery of the University. The Senate was not 
to be cowed down by, any such statements. 
The Senate had to doits duty. The question _ of 
a walanced Budget did not arise. If the question 
arose, He Fost-graduate department had to be closed 
down. It was no use mincing matters and cutting 
down the figures. be thes , 

Dr. Bidìan Chandra Rai said that he and his 
colleagues cn the Board felt and expected this 
disafiection with the order of things. But the cause 
lay in the fact that the University had been called 
upon to bear a heavier burden than it could cope 
with. ànd what was the result? There was a 
feeling of insecurity as to tenure which did not and 
could not make for efficiency. It was just possible 
that a better understanding between the different 
departments of the University and a greater amount 
o£ co-operation between them would in the future 
not anly mean improvement in all the activities of 
the Untyers:ty, but might also result in economy in 
various directions. oa 

It was time that definite steps. were taken by 
the Senate and the Syndicate to decentralize the 
government of the University and place the working 
of the various departments independent of control by 
individuals and dependent only on rules and con- 
ventions corsolidated b practice. i 

Sir Devaprasad arbadhikari, the chairman, 
commenting on the deficits said that the Calcutta 
University was not singular in its misfortune. It 
had béen the misfortune of the Government of 
India almost every year to have a deficit Budget 
till the salt-cax came to the relief of the Government. 
Things were. changed. The requirements were 
growing and they could not be confined to their 
old -groove of work. They had to expand and 
they were expanding. Therefore, whether the 
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State came to their help or not, whether the publie- 
came to their help or not, the University had to: 
frame its ideal and to keep it aloft and work it with. 
the resources at its disposal 


We cannot say that there are no grounds. 
for the apprehension expressed by Principal’ 


G. C. Bose that, if one asks for too much, one &. 


may get nothing. At the same time Professor: 
J. R. Banerji was right in holding that unless 
it were known how much money the Univer- 
sity needed, grants from Government and 
contributions from the public could not be 
expected. But we doubt whether deficit budgets 
are the wisest means for letting people know the: 
University’s wants. For the fact is, University 
studies and ideals in modern times are limitless, 
whilst the resources of the country available: 
We, 
too, pretend to be idealists of a sort, but we 
do not agree that idealism is incompatible: 
with common sense or with the recognition 
of the limited character of the available- 
resources. It is not impossible to strike a 
middle course. 

Mr. Manmathanath Ray held that “the 
Senate was not to be cowed down by any 
such statements.” Sir Asutosh Mookerjee used | 
to give expression to such sentiments. A 
man of his achievement and personality could’ 
‘perhaps fittingly say such things. But as. 
every one is not Sir Asutosh, Mr. Manmatha- 
nath Ray would be well advised to refresh his: 
memory of Æsop’s Fables. 

We are in sympathy with Dr. Bidham 
Chandra Rai’s observations quoted above: 
Only, one’s respect for him would have been: 
heightened if, during the life-time of Sir 
Asutosh Mookerjee, he could have mustered 
sufficient courage to speak of “economy in 
various directions,” of decentralizing the 
government of the University, and of placing: 
the working of the various departments. 
independent of control by individuals and! 
dependent only on rules and conventions. 
consolidated by practice. But so long as Sir 
Asutosh was alive, it was only “flitting spectres 
of humanity” like ourselves who said such 
things, and the substantial and weighty forms 
of human beings who surrounded him found! 
it more profitable and pleasant to humour 
him. But better late than never. 

As regards Sir Devaprasad’s remarks, we 
would remind him that as the Government of 
India possesses the power of levying taxes, 
ineluding unpopular ones, and of collecting 
them, too, with the aid of ‘the police and the 
army, if need be, which the University does. 
not, little consolation can be derived from. 
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‘claiming kinship with Government, on the 
‘strength of accidental resemblance as regards 
recurring deficits and impending bankruptcy. 
We, however, agree that the University 
‘should “frame its ideal, keep it aloft and 
grok it with the resources at its disposal.” 





Fear of Evil and Fear of Good. 


The human mind is so constituted that men 
naturally put more value on the direct'‘and 
the immediate than on the indirect and the 
remote. It also appreciates with greater in- 
tensity things which it can readily recognise 
and easily place in its field of experience. 
‘Thus we find people borrowing money for 
present expenditure which they will have to 
pay back twice or four times in the future. 
_ We also find people going in headlong for 
è short-sighted policies involving an ounce of 
direct and readily recognisable benefit and 
tons of indirect loss. The men who stint in 
food or education and the shopkeepers .who 
‘cheat for small sums are examples which at 
once come to the mind. In regard to the 
emotions also, men respond more quickly 
and intensely to direct and known forces than 
to indirect and subtle ones. One fears a 
jumping tiger with an ardour which one 
rarely displays in connection with approach- 
ying epidemics. One loves the hand that feeds 
with a readier love than one feels for a 
benevolent despot living iu a distant capital, 
who may possibly be a ereater benefactor. 
One hates a bullying street rufian with a. 
hatred more ferocious than the hatred one 
cherishes against the unseen designer of 
insidious tyranny. 

The Anglo-Saxon and other rulers of 
British India, in spite of their control over 
the ocean waves, the movements of the sun 
and what not, have not been able to rule 
over the laws of psychology. Whatever may 
be the fate of the “waves”, Britons have 
always been the “slaves” of psychological 
laws and weaknesses. Being fishermen and 
sailors by race and inclination, they naturally 
thought that evolution was controlled by 
hydrodynamic laws and that the grandest 
thing in creation would be to “rule the 
waves”. Although Llyods’ Register gives 
contrary evidence, let us concede the 
Britons their little vanity. But we have also 
to perform the painful duty of reminding 
them of their limitations. Right through 
modern times the British have gained their 
objective by diplomacy,  statecraft, warfare 
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and sardry. other moral, non-moral and im- 
moral means. History gives evidence against 
the group ethigs of the British. They have 
often employed means to achieve their ends 
which would never pass an ethical censor- 
ship. We suggest that the British, along 
with other nations, have repeatedly violated 
the ideal standard of group morakty. It may 
be also suggested that they are thoroughly 
well versed in the ways of cunning, crafti- 
ness and hypocritical manouvrng. Being 
so, they readily recognise these evil forces. 
Aud according to the laws of psychology 
previously referred to, they fear tiese forces 
(and other evil things) with a grezter inten- 
sity than they do the forces of good which 
may equally oppose their interests 

The art of propaganda defines ‘ood’ as 
anything that favours the end in view, and 
‘bad’ as anything that obstructs the same. 
When the British or the Anglo-Indian press 
eulogise or traduce something or somebody, 
one can generally conclude that their praise 
or blame follows the logic of propiganda. 

That we want national indepeadence, we 
have made clear to the British long ago. 
That they do not feel overjoyed at the pros- 
pect of losing their Empire is nore than 
clear to everybody. <A study of the economic 
interests that the British have in India will 
make it thoroughly clear to all why fit 
British want to control our politica life. 

The Anglo-Indians’ interest lies in keeping 
this control over India, and they spare 
nothing to keep it. Their press :s full of 
the provaganda stuff which aims at keeping 
their present rights intact. They run down 
whaterer goes against them and reise to the 
sky waatever does the opposite. In this is 


also involved their ability to grasp what 
goes against them and what'does not. They 
readily recognise certain things as detri- 


mental to their cause and naturally condemn 
these with the greatest ferocity. Other things 
which dò not oppose their ends cirectly or 
immediately, they run down with less 
velocity. 

Time is a great factor in gaininz or losing 
economically. A loss or a gain protracted 
over a longer or a shorter perioc would be 
greater or smaller accordingly. Tie sooner 
the <Aneglo-Indians lose their coatrol over 
India, the more they stand to suffer econo- 
mically. Hence the longer they cai live here 
in full power, the mofe they stanc to gain. 
Naturally, one can expect them to support 
things and people who willingly or unwillingly 


help them to keep their power longer than 
Ld ann ; “~m m 
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they would be able to otherwise. Incidentally, 
they also believe that certain things and 
forces can dislodge them and certain others 
cannot. This belief rests upon their experience 
of forces which have the power to dislodge 
others. These are generally their forces of 
cunning, craftiness, violence and hypocrisy. 
The forces of good, being less known to them, 
are scoffed at by the Anglo-Indians as 
impotent and mad. They, in spite of their 
Christianity, cannot go deep enough into the 
less definite but stronger potency of the 
forces of morality and goodness. There are 
some Anzlo-Indians who sincerely believe 
that the good cannot oust the vicious unless 
by means of vicious tricks. These are the 
people who scoff at forces which do not 
charge with fixed bayonets or with high 
explosives. These are also the people who 
do not see reason unless they see something 
Janding between the eyes. These are again 
the spiritual spendthrifts who go on amassing 
a debt because they do not see the creditor 
or because the ereditor is not armed to the 
teeth. When Mr. Gandhi started his move- 
meat of conquering evil by good, the Anglo- 
Indians scoffed at him; for who except a 
lunatic could think of fighting without 
weapons ? And when they found Mr. ©. R. 
Das suggesting going into the Councils, they 
' - bailed him as the “only sane politician” in 
India. They thought Mr. Das would surely 
prolong their stay in India and Mr. Gandhi 


might not. But when they suspected Mr. 


Das of things which they feared more ‘than 
the forces of good, they at once changed 
round and added the respectful “Mr.” or even 
“Mahatma” to Gandhi’s name. To-day Gandhi 
is the man they swear by, while it is ©. R. 
Das that they swear at. It is to be concluded 
that they consider non-violent non-co-opera- 
tion as the lesser of two evils. Moreover, 
if is not so palpably dangerous, as the other. 

Of course, they have also the sense to 
perceive that both Mahatma Gandhi’s method 
and Mr. ©. R Das’s declared method and 
what they suspect to be his secret method, 
are dangerous from their point of view, though 
in varying degree. So it is their game—the 
Anglo-Indian game—to set Mr. Gandhi and his 
followers -and Mr. Das and his followers 
by the ears, in the hope that opposing forces 
may neutralize each other. But it is not the 
Indians’ game. This theIndians should never 
forget. What Indians should try to bring 
about is co-operation among all on the basis 
of truth and non-violence. 

C. 
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Steel Protection Reviewed. 


Among the principal recommendations of 
the Indian Fiscal Commission No. 1 (b) runs- 
as follows :— 


That discrimination he exercised in the selection 
of industries for protection, and in the degree of 


protection afforded, so as to make the inevitable bur-- 
den on the community as light as is consistent with - 


the due development of industries. 

From this if one expected that the Govern- 
ment would exert itself to see that whatever 
was done to afford protection to industries 


would be so arranged as to rest as lightly as. 


possible on the shoulders of the people, should 
one be hauled up for misunderstanding the mo- 
tive of the Government? Hired technicians and 


professional quibblers may be found to prove ` 


that, in the above extract, the Government 
commits itself to do nothing of the sort; that 
from it one can expect the Government to 
keep the good of the people in view only 
when selecting industries for protection ‘or 
deciding the degree of protection; or that 
there. being so many “communities” in India, 
the community means a certain privileged 
community; or again, that whatever may be 
done will lead to the due development of 
industries, and so on. 

Leaving aside such hypothetical hypocrisy, 
let us see if the steel protection duties, etc., 
rest as lightly on the community as is con- 
sistent with the due development of industries. 
Let us also see if the same will at all lead to 
any development of industries; for it is the 
latter that is the real aim of protection. 

The duties have been placed for a period 
of three years and on building and construc- 
tional steel. The bounty will be given on 
railway materials. Now steel was so discri- 
minatively selected for protection, because it is 
an essential for industrial development. Without 


a developed steel industry, the in- 
dustrial structure of the country will 
lack a foundation as well as the neces- 
sary pillars of support. If all Indian indust- 


ries had to look to foreigners for ‘their sup- 
ply of machinery and raw steel, the industri- 
al life of India would be a precarious one. 
Moreover, with her natural resources, it 
would be also costly in the long run to 
depend upon foreign machinery and raw 
steel. It is Industrial India which mainly stood. 
to gain from any development of the steel 
industry. But practically the whole burden: 
of protection has been put upon that section 
of the people who go in for building houses 
and use steel for other constructional pur- 


poses. Some of them may be industrialists, but 


4 
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the majority arenot. Then again, the increased 
cost of railway materials would also be borne 
mainly by non-industrialists, either through 
increased fares and rates, or through the pre- 
sent high rates not being diminished, or 
through having to pay for the bounty money 
in ordinary taxes. There is little chance 
that industrialists would pay any consider- 
able portion of the increased railway costs 
by means of paying higher freight charges. 
The industrialists of India are the most able 
to pay, apart from the fact that they ought 
to pay, for the protection. As things have 
been arranged, they will probably be the 
least affected people. The prosperous Jute 
Mills, e. g. would hardly feel even a touch 
of the new burden. And nobody will say 
tnat placing the burden on the weakest 
shoulders means sparing the community un- 
necessary suffering. Even Mr. George Pilcher, 
the renowned anti-protectionist who pleaded 
so ably for the prosperous industries of India 
which did not care for the steel protection idea, 
has contributed an article toa foreign paper 
pointing out our folly in protecting the steel 
industry and thereby placing a heavy burden 
on ourselves. We acknowledge ourselves 
beaten! If we remember aright, Mr. Pilcher 
was the economist who reiterated the folly of 
burdening the thriving industries in order to 
help infant ones. He has won his point: the 
thriving industries have not been burdened 
in any prominent way. Of course, though 
he has won, the ordinary common-sense 
principle of taxation has been set at naught, 
namely, that the heaviest burden of taxation 
ought to be placed on the shoulders of the 
wealthiest. Then, about the development of 
the steel industry. This system of protection 
will hardly draw fresh capital into the 


industry. It will doubtless help some firms 


to tide over a slump at the expense of a 
comparatively poorer section of the commu- 
nity. We wonder if it is fair to make some 
people pay for the solvency of a trade when 
such solvency benefits them in no direct and 
perceptible manner. The failure of big firms 
is a matter of concern for other big firms and 
the banking circle. Then, why should ordinary 
people pay for propping itup ? It may be 
suggested that this is not the aim of the steel 
bounty. What is what will be proved in 
three years? Let us wait and meanwhile 
pay. 
A. C. 
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Sir Asutosh Mookerjee Memorial. 


Vacious suggestions have appzared in the 
papers for perpetuating and henouring the 
memory of Sir Asutosh Mookeriee. One is 
that College Square or Gol Dighi should be 
named after him, another that Russa Road 
(where stands his residence) should be named 
after kim, a third that the new University 
builcirg under construction in College Street 
should bear his name, a fourth that Senate 
House should be re-christened after him, 
ete. The first three may be carried out, not the 
fourth. But all ave examples of how to do 
things on the cheap; for in carrying them 
out ncbody’s purse would be the lighter by 
even a pie. 

At the University memorial meeting held 
at Senate House under the presidency of 
His Excellency the Governor-Chenceilor, who. 
spoka with dignity and as « gentleman 
ought, a resolution was carried for collecting 
finds for a fitting memorial. Tre memorial 
should, of course, be such as world encourage 
and promote scholarship and research in 
connection with the Caleutta University. 

The list of subscriptions should naturally 
be headed by the profiteers and pluralists of 
the niversity. 


— re 


Eurasians to be Flogged only by Evrasians! 


Two scoundrels, who are Eurasians, 
committed a dastardly outrage on a young 
Indian woman, and were sentənced by the 
Allahabad High Court to be flogged and 
imprisoned. Thereupon the Htrasian com- 
munity petitioned the Government and started 
an agitation, demanding that flcgging should. 
be acministered to Eurasian criminals by 
Euresians alone, and threatening that unless. 
that were done, the community would, 
withdraw from the Auxiliary force. And lo! 
the Government whose representatives here- 
and ix England never tire to tell Indians that 
it will never yield to fear, has succumbed to. 
the Eurasian menace! And Lord Reading’s. 
mission in coming out to India—to do justice- 
and zemove racial inequalites—has also. 
been fulfilled. 

Tne Servant of India observe :— 

Tha; the urasians as a body show have 
perstaded themselves to petition Goveriment that 
flogeng should be administered to criminals of 
their community by fione other then Hurasiuns 18 
itself an astounding phenomenon. Bus that the 
Government should concede this most preposterous 
demand because of that community's threat of 
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‘Government, it only deal 
merriment to most Indians, for no one then Imagined 


‘Government of India 


“Government action. 
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withdrawal from he Auxiliary, force is more 


-astounding still. When this foolish agitation was 


being earned on by the Eurasian leaders and when 
the pistol was being held at the head of the 
afforded a*good deal of 


that the Government of India would be either so 
weak as to entertain this demand for a moment 


-or sc dense as not to see the utterly immoral 


nature of the demand. But the Government has 


actually yielded and made a rule that Hurasians 
should be flogged only by men of their race, thus 


instituting s regular gradation in the matter of 
flogging ; Europeans exempted altogether, from this 
yunishment. Indians subjected to floggmg at the 
hands of al and sundry, and Eur-Indians flogged 
but only at the hands of Eur-Indians. 
To make this racial discrimination complete, the 
ia had only to go one step 
further, and following the good example of Kenya 
enact a law that Europeans (and Hurasians ) are 
liable to be arrested only by the police of their 
own rece. 


—— m 


The Premier and Mr. Justice McCardie. 


London, June 1923. 
_ In the House of Commons Mr. Lansbury asked 
if Gcvernment would grant time for discussion of 
his motion asking for the removal of Mr. Justice 
McCardie from the Bench in connection with his 
summing up in the O'Dwyer case. 

Mr. Ramsay MacDonald said that Government 
had come to the conclusion that a discussion on 
this subject would only add to the harm done to 

dia by the words complained of. a 
e As regards Mr. Justice MeCardie it ought 
in. farrness to be borne in mind that the 
objectionable passage did not occur in a considered 
written jJucgment but in an oral charge to the 
jury delivered at the conclusion of a lengthy 
and somewhat heated trial, and the very form in 
which it was couched showed that the judge was not 


‘informed regarding what took place. Mr. MacDonald 


med that Government completely associated 
itself with the decision of the Government. and 
not merely of the Secretary of State for India, of 
the cav. : 

Tae Premier added that, however unfortunate 
his words might have been, they clearly did not 
constitute the'kind of fault amounting to moral 
delingnency which constitutionally would justify 
4 Government _ would always 
uphold the rights of the judiciary to _ pass 
judgmant even on the Executive if it thought fit. 
It was therefore all the more necessary that the 
judiciary should guard itself against pronouncements 
upon issues involving grave political consequences 
which themselves were not being tried. 

Mr. Lansbury expressed that he was_ perfectly 
satisfied with Mr. MacDonald’s statement. (Ministerial 


-cheers.)—(Reuter.} 


Kct being premiers, or M. P.s, or politi- 
cians of any sort, we are unableto understand 
how and why a discusgion of the subject 
would have only added to the harm done to 
India by the words complained of. What is 
plain is that if the Premier had said “harm 
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done to England” instead of “harm done to 
India’, he would have been nearer the truth. 

There is, no doubt, some difference 
between an oral charge to the jury and a 
written judgment; but is there any law, good 
precedent, or justification for an oral charge 
to the jury partly resembling a harangue 
delivered to a mob by a partisan politician ? 
Moreover, the judge himself said that he 
spoke “with full deliberation.” The trial was 
undoubtedly “ heated.” But the judge 
himself partly created the heat and added 
to it. As a judge, he had no business to get 
heated. 

Mr. MacDonald’s apologia in exculpation of 
the judge leaves us under the impression 
that, if the latter had used “the words 
complained of” in “a considered written 
judgement,” the Premier would still have 
been willing and able to find excuses for 
them. ; 

The ease with which Mr. Lansbury “was 
perfectly satisfied” gives one the impression 
that when he gave notice of his motion, he did 
not mean business, but wanted to pose as a 
friend of India. 

Of course, 
House of Commons of the pro-India variety 
may be stage acting. Onthe stage two actors 
may be dire enemies, but in the green room 
they are chums again. So in the parliamen-t 
ary stage, pro-Indian and anti-Indian M. P.s. 
may appear to be fighting like cats and dogs; 
but off the stage, they all want to combine to 

keep their hold on India to the extent 
necessary for exploitation and giving employ- 
ment to a good proportion of Britishers. 


senan 


The O’Dwyer-Nair Case. 


lt is ancient history now that in con- 
sequence of the libel suit brought by Sir 
Michael O'Dwyer against Sir Sankaran Nair, 
the latter would have to pay the former 
£500 damages and £20,000 costs. Sir Sanka- 
ran’s own expenses must have been more 
than £20,000 ; for he hadto seek for and 


collect his evidence at his own cost, whereas - 


an Impartial Government Jeputed some of its 
servants to do the job for Sir Michael. So 
altogether the verdict means a fine of seven 
lakhs of rupees or thereabouts to be paid by 
Sir Sankaran Nair. This punishment hag 
overtaken him for writing the demi-Govern- 
ment publication called “Gandhi atid Anarchy,” 
for which Government supplied much of the 
material and of which it also purchased 


much of' the activity of the | 
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many copies. Hence Government is morally 
pona to pay the “fine”, or at least half of 
it, 

Apart from the fact that in criminal trials, 
either here or in England, where the 
parties are Indians versus Englishmen, 
Indians have not much chance of getting 
justice, in this particular case it was evident 
all along that the judge was a partisan. In 
fact, many of his questions and comments 
looked like those of the prosecuting ecunsel 
and would have been more appropriate if 
they had proceeded from the latter. 

Some of the observations of Mr. Justice 
McCardie are so precious that no apology is 


needed for drawing attention to them. 
Said he :— 
“Whatever criticism was made on the conduct 


of Sir Michael O’Dwyer and other officials in India 
nobody had in the slightest way challenged the 
incorruptibility, absolute honesty and efficiency of 
ie military and civil officers who were called before 
1em. 


The alegations were that there was 
great oppression, that force and terrorism 
were made use of to obtain recruits, that 
Indians were subjected to cruel indignities 
(as by the infamous “crawling order”), that 
General Dyer massacred in cold >lood 
innocent and unarmed people at Jallianwala 
Bagh, etc. Such being the case, what sort of 
defence or excuse is it that the men alleged 
to have been guilty were incorruptible, honest 
and efficient? We are not aware that any 
respectable or disreputable historian has 
ever urged in defence or exculpation of 
Nero’s conduct that that emperor regularly and 
punctually paid his grocer’s bills, that he 
did not accept bribes, that he was honest, and 
that at his order men were polished off with the 
` greatest “efficiency” ? 

“He pointed out that Sir Michael O’Dwyer Genied 
that there was terrorism in recruiting. There was 
not a single word in the two hundred native news- 
papers In the Punjab suggesting that terrorism 
prevailed. There was not a single letter of com- 
plaint on that subject to Sir Michael O'Dwyer. 

“Mr. Justice McCardie asked: Was not the 
explanation that there was no oppression except 
in isolated cases of wrong-doing ?” 

The judge admits that there were isolated 
cases of wrong-doing, and he also states that 
there was not a single word in the two 
hundred native newspapers in the Punjab 
suggesting that terrorism prevailed. We 
assume that his latter statement is correct. 
Now, seeing that in normal times some n2ws- 
paper or other in a province does report even 
isolated cases of wrong-doing, how did the 


IH 


judge explain to himself why during the 


period in question not even one paper out 
of 2C0 mentioned any case of wrong-doing ? 
Any man possessing an iota of common: 
sense in considering the circumstances, would 
come to the conclusion that tke people of 
the Punjab were so unmanned by terrorism 
as to be unable to voice their grievances. 
And that was in fact the case. True stories 
of oppression crossed the sever- seas and 
reached Truth in London, whicen published 
them. Here in Calcutta we also became- 
aware of the state of things in the Panjab. 
Trained lawyers of the abilitz and posi- 
tion of Pandit Madan Mohar Malaviya, 
Pandt Motilal Nehru, Mr M. K. Gandhi, 
Mr. C. R. Das, Mr. Abbas S. Tayabji, Mr. M. 
R. Jayakar, with Mr. K. Santanan as Secre-- 


‘tary, formed the Punjab Sub-committce of 


the Indian National Congress who. in 1919-20,. 
condteted the Congress Punjab eaquiry, and 
after recording the evidence collested, in 946. 
royal 8vo pages of small type, arrived at 
some conclusions, of which we copy one 
below : ; 


_ “Tte people of the Punjab were incensed against 

Sr AL O’Dwyer’s administration by reason of his 
studied contempt and distrust of she educated 
classes, and_ by reason of the cruel and compul- 
sory methods, adopted during the wer, for obtain" 
ing recruits and monetary contribucions and by 
his suppression of public opinion by gagging the- 
local press and shutting out nationalist newspapers ° 
from outside the Punjab.” P. 157 of Vol. H, 
Report of the Commissioners appo-nted by the 
Punjao Sub-convunittee of The Indian National 
Congress. 

Whether General Dyer was >r was not 
guilty of the alleged atrocities was not a 
question at issue; he was net the ora 
plaintiff Nevertheless, the judge asked : 


“Was General Dyer guilty of the alleged atrocities? 
He said that he could not help feeling that the word 
atrocity ought not lightly to be appited to a man 
who might have been of an error of judg- 
ment but who admittedly acted with the most 
absolute honesty,of purpose. Nobody had challenged 
the irtegrity and honour of General Dyer. Sir- 
Michael O'Dwyer in the witness-box Jad said that 
from Ceneral Dyers statement before the Hunter- 
Commission. eneral Dyers ' cwnduct was 
indefersible. General Dyers statemen- before the 
Army Council mentioned circumstances which 
apparently were not present in his mind when he 
gave hs evidence before the Hunter Commission 
and seid, enters alia, that he was convinced that a 
determned and organized movement ‘was progres- 
sing to destroy all Kuropeans in the dsstrict and to 
carry the movement all over the Punja). 


EXCEPTIONAL CIRCUMSTANCES, 


_ “As General Dyer was _ approaching the end of 
his life Mr. Justice McCardie thought it proper to- 
read a summary of General Dyer’s mottves as given 
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to the Army Council, according to which it appeared 
that General Dyer considered that he had a rebel 
army.in front of him, and if he had not crushed it, 
a mob movement would have followed which would 


have resulted in the European population being 


destroyed nd the Government held in contempt. 
“Mr. Justice McCardie, continuing, said : 

_“Suppose that General Dyer’s force had been 
wiped out. the consequences might have been 
appalling. That factor must be considered when the 
jury weigh the question of atrocity. or not. The 
jury must remember that grave evils sometimes 
(lemand grave remedies,” oo, 

_“In expressing his own, opinion, and speaking 
with full deliberation, knowing the whole evidence 
given in the case, he considered that General Dyer, 
under grav2 exceptional circumstances, had acted 
rightly, and that he was wrongly punished by the 
Secretary of State for India.” — Reuter. 


British papers like the Westminster 
(Gazette and: Anglo-Indian papers. like the 
Pioneer and the Statesman have expressed 
the opinion that Justice McCardie was evi- 
dently biassed.: 

When a man deliberately massacres in- 
nocent unarmed persons assembled for. a 
peaceful purpose, it is no defence to,say 
that the slayer was an honest man and that 
his honour and integrity stand unchallenged. 
Murder is murder, whether committed by an 
honest and honourable or a dishonest and 
idishononrable man. “Nobody has . challenged 
the integrity and honour of” Gopinath Saha. 
He “admittedly acted with the most absolute 
«henesty of purpose.” He also was “guilty 
of an error of judgment.” But: all the same, 
Saha was hanged, and justly and legally 
hanged. 

It is amusing to find the judge laying 
stress on what Dyer said before the Army 
Council, but which he had not said, before 
the Hunter Commission. .Obviously.. when 
the man deposed ‘before the Hunter Com- 
mission, he believed that he,a mighty white 
general, would not be punished in any way 
for killing some niggers. So he spoke the 
‘ruth. But finding that his conduct had been 
censured, he got afraid, and, so, when making 
his statament before the Army Council, he 
-concocted the story of the motives as given 
to the Army Council. There is no reason 
why the circumstances mentioned by Dyer, 
at a later period, before the Army Council, 
should have been absent from his mind, at 
an earlier period, when- giving evidence 
` before the Hunter Commission. It is alto- 
gether a novel theory that a man’s memory 
of past circumstances strengthens with the 
Japse of time. ° aa 
' Tf Dyer really thought that he had a 
rebel army in front of him, it must be said 
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that one who could take a peaceful gather- 
ing of unarmed villagers and others of all 
ages and sexes, assembled on a festive oc- 
casion, for a rebel army, was a fool ora 
lunatic or a perfectly panic-stricken person. ` 
The Army was no place for such a person. 
The judge spoke “with full deliberation, 
knowing the whole evidence given wn the 
case’: but that was not all the evidence 
which the Hunter Commission and the 
Secretary of State for India had before them. 
Hence his opinion that Dyer was wrongly 
punished ‘by the Secretary of State for India 
was unwarranted. He was very lightly 
punished. He ought to. have been punished 
exactly as other murderers are punished. 





Admirers of Saha and Dyer. 


The admirers of Dyer, including Mr. 
Justice McCardie, lay stress on-his motive: — 
but they would not allow the admirers’ of 
Gopinath Saha to lay stress on kis motive. 
On the other hand, Gopinath Saha’s admirers 
paid homage to his motive, but, haye con- 
demned Justice McCardie for: belauding 
Dyer’s motive. There is one point of difference, 
and that goes in favour of. the admirers of 
Saha. The latter say that Saha’s motive was 
good but. his deed was bad. The admirers of 
Dyer applaud .both his motive and his deed. 


Serajganj Resolution on Saha. 


We do not intend to discuss all the 
squabbles relating to the Serajganj resolution. 
We shall state only our conclusions and 
impressions. l 

Our opinion is thatthe resolution belauding 
Gopinath Saha’s patriotic motive and sacrifice, 
in connection with the murder of Mr. Ernest 
Day, aS it appeared at first in the press, 
gave the real purport of the original Bengali 
resolution as passed by the Bengal Provincial 
Conference. The version subsequently pub- 


lished was an afterthought, owing its origin 


to the criticism to which the resolution had.j 
been subjected in India and England. 





On Retaliator Mud-throwing. 
` All who have expressed any opinion like 


the above, have been accused of mendacity, 


hypocrisy, insincerity, etc.. They are also 
said to have entered into a conspiracy with 
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the buréaticracy to destroy the benign power 

of Mr. C. R. Das. So faras we are concerned, 
we non-co-operate with the Swarajist tribunal 
and refuse to plead. As regards some of 
our contemporaries, The Servant, for example, 
we never imagined that its editor Babu 

e/Syamsundar Chakravarti was ever under the 
necessity of takinz lessons in truthfulness, 
sincerity, etc., from Mr. C. R. Das and his 
followers. We admit that for all of us who 
have to dabble in politics, there is room for 

growth in truthfulness, sincerity, ete. But we 
do not concede the claim of the Swarajists to 
act as our mentors and teachers. 

There is no question that Mr. C. R. Das 
has given up a large income and is entitled 
to praise for what he has suffered for his 
country’s cause. But as others, too, have 

= made sacrifices, it cannot be said that he has 
a monopoly of truthfulness. 
~ People are, no doubt, impressed with the 
bigness of the sums he could have earned 
oes not; and it is right that they 
be. But we may be allowed to put in 
a word forthe poor peopie who also have made 
sacrifices for the motherland, They have not 
sacrificed lakhs, of thowsfifids, or even hun- 
dreds ; but they and theit families have run the 
risk of and faced starvation and homelessness, 
which the richer heroes have not done. In 
our humble opinion, the sufferings and priva- 
2 tions undergone are a truer measure of sacrifice 
than the amount of money one chooses to do 
without. For one may have his food and raiment 
and abode and even his comforts even after 
giving up lakhs, but another may have to face 
destitution and starvation without his ten or 
twenty rupees. We are not disposed, there- 
fore, to despise Syamsundar Babu and con- 
sider him capable of mendacity and hypocrisy 
‘simply because he has never been a success- 
ful man of the world. On the other hand, 
we do not assert that he is a greater man 
than his richer traducers simply because he 
is poor. In fact, we are not in a position 
to act as judges of the real personal worth 
of any contemporary person ; we can discuss 
only his {public aetions. But we do remind 
® many of Syamsundar Babu’s accusers that 
he has been a State “guest” longer than most 
of them. We beg pardon of Babu Syamsundar 
for these personalities. 

Let there be no pride of sacrifice. Let 
not sacrifice be used as an investment for 
obtaining power, lest it become a commercial 
transaction. 






~ 13 
Pecuniary Sacrifice and Personal Worth. 


If Buddha had not left the world but — 
had ‘accepted , his inheritance, his Income 
would not have been greater, most probably 
it would have been less, than what mamy 
merchants and even professional men earn 
at the present day. But people do not think 
of his greatness in terms of the wealth that 
he gave up. 

If Jesus had pursued his father’s craft of 
carpentry, his annual income would not 
have keen greater than the daily income of 
many professional men, not to speak of that — 
of some men of business. 

If Chaitanya had continued to be a -pro- — 
fessor of Sanskrit, he would not have had a 
larger income than doles of rice, gifts of 
loin-eloths and ‘chadars sand metal dishes, | 
cups, Xe. es 

If Nanak had stuck to his father’s grocery, 
he could have -been only «as rich as most — 
village grocers. | — 

Examples need not be multiplied. The — 
world’s great teachers who are revered by count- 
less millions did not sacrifice much in the — 
way of external possessions. -Not a few — 
modemers have given up more material pos- — 
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sessions than they. Yet those great teachers — 
are more revered than any modern man, — 
Why? Because they had sacrificed their 
baser selves and acquired inner possessioas. + — 
of immeasurable value; because they had 
become godlike. 


Profassor Surendranath Das Gupta at the 
International Congress of Philosophy. 3 
Professor Helmuth von Glasenapp of the — 
University of Berlin has sent to us for pub- — 
lication the address delivered by Professor 

Surendranath Das Gupta at the International 
Congress of Philosophy held recently at — 
Naples, which we intend to publish in the © 
next issue. The Berlin Professor has written | 
us a covering letter which was obviously not ~ 
meant for publication, but from which we 
may be permitted to extract a few sentences. 
Prof. Glasenapp writes :— 

“Prof. Das Gupta has left Naples almost 
immediately after the Congress was over. 
was present at the meeting and begged his 
MS. of him for writing an appreciation of ii 
in some of the leading German journals,.. — 

“Allow me, Sir, to congratulate the Uni- 


versity of Calcutta on its possession of a man 4 
. r ’ 
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Professor Dr. Surendranath Das Gupta 


and a Friend 
of Prof. Das Gupta’s stamp. He is already 


very wellknown in Europe by his excellent 
work, “History of Indian Philosophy”, and 
made a very great impression by his learned 


lecture. He was universally admired and 
there was quite a craze for his autographs 


Benedotto Croce, the lead- 
ing philosophor of Italy, who had taken no 
part in any other deliberations, came only 
to preside over his lecture alone. Visits of 
such persons to Europe do a great benefit both 
to Europe and India.” : 
Prof. Glasenapp has also kindly sent us 
a short report on the Congress which he has 
published in the German paper “Zeit” and a 
short summary of his lecture on Jaina Philo- 
sophy published in the same paper. We 
-may be able to publish translations of these. 
‘Dr. Pran Nath, Pb. D. (Vienna), has also 
sent us. translations of what has appeared in 
..some of the leading Italian papers about Prof. 
Das Gupta; “he says he could — not possibly 
send us all that has appeared or are shortly 
to appear about him in various Italian and 
German papers. What he has sent, we in- 


and photographs. 
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tend to make use of. Dr. Pran Nath writes of - 
“the profound impression that Professor 
Surendranath Das Gupta of your University 
has produced on the continent and notably in 
Italy at the last International Congress of 
Philosophy at Naples by his lectures and 
discussions. 

It may be incidentally observed here that 
the Bengal Education Minister, Mr. Fazl-ul- 
Huq, passed over Professor Das Gupta’s just 
and indisputable claims to the principalship 
of the Sanskrit College on the ground of his 
not being a Brahmin by caste! | 


See 


Gopinath Saha’s Motive and Sacrifice. 


A man becomes fully entitled to praise 
When he does a good deed. It is not very 
easy to perform a good deed. The desire of 
the doer must be pure, his motive good, 
what he chooses to do must be decided by right 
reason, and the means adopted must be such 
as would not be really injurious to anybody. 
Let us take an example. Charitable deeds, 
such as giving alms or other help, are gene- 
rally looked upon as good. But inconsiderate 
or undiscriminating charity has a tendency to 
pauperise and impair the self-respect of the 
objects of charity. So even good desires 
or good motives or even apparently 2£00C 
deeds may not make a man a real benefactor. 

Hence when a man claims to have desired 
to do good to his country by killing some 
one, those who praise his motive or his pa- 
triotism incur a great responsibility ; for 
killing is, prima facie, bad. 

Let us first consider whether it was at all 


necessary to give Saha any praise. His ad- 
mirers profess to believe in akimsa or non- 
violence. Let us take them at their word. 


They were then bound to pay their highest 
tribute of respect to those whose motive was 
patriotic, whose means and methods were non- 


violent and did not militate against ahimsa, 
and who had made sacrifices, who were 


courageous and truthful and who had suffered. 

There have been many such. We need not? 
enter into details. One such real hero’s 
sufferings and privations in prison had been 
such that he died of tubereulosis. Many of the 
political prisoners who endured flogging and 
hungerstruck in jail were of the stuff of 
which heroes are made. They could have 
faced death in any form if required to do so. 
Do we find the recipient of the highest 
honour at the Serajgunj Conference to be 


A 


í 


abut 


. but he fired on them and 
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any such person? No. The greatest respect 
was shown, the highest homage rendered, 
not to any such, but to one who had com- 
mitted a murder. Why 3 ? “Because his motive 
was patriotic.” But, as we have shown, there 
were others actuated by tbe same motive, 
-who had not violated the principle 
of ahimsa, So, let us ask again, why ? 
“Because he had sacrificed himself.” This 
cannot be. admitted. After killing Mr. Day 
in a particularly brutal manner, Saha fled. 
He was pursued by some of his innocent 
countrymen, whom he knew to be innocent, 
killed some. This 
is not self-sacrifice, though when he went out 
to kill Mr. Tegart he knew he ran the risk 
of being hanged. When a man tries his utmost 
to save himself, even by killing others, it is 
a misuse of language to speak of his self- 
sacrifice. He was caught by others and by 
them sacrificed at the altar of law. After his 
arrest, he certainly stood his trial like a man, 
spoke the truth, expressed sorrow for having 
killed an innocent man, and met death smil- 
ingly. These are good traits in his character. 
But the records of .criminal trials contain 
accounts of many murderers who have gone 
to a police station of their own accord and 
surrendered themselves willingly and ascended 
the gallows with firm steps. We feel sorrow 


tor the boy Gopinath Saha But. we can 
ee no reason for placing him on a high 
J odestal. 

Good motives alone cannot entitle one to 
honour. There have been real political 
dacoities, sometimes attended with murder. 


The misguided dacotts wanted to have funds 
for freeing their country. Some of them have 
received the highest penalty of the law. But 
who ever thought of giving them their meed 
of praise in the political conference of a 
province? The men who recently killed half 
-a dozen Sikhs in the belief that the latter 
were kidnappers, may have been actuated by 
the good motive of ridding society of such 
pests. These murderers also still lack their 
minstrels. Public men who make -hairsplitting 
distinctions between the goodness of the 
Mootive and the: badness of the deed, ought 
not to forget that by belauding a good motive 
or a good quality associated with a bad act, 
they partly diminish the odium attaching to 
the bad deed, though that may not be their 
intention. Moreover, when there is no lack 
of such good motives and good qualities asso- 
ciated with good deeds, there is no excuse 
for holding up to admiration similar motives 
and qualities 


associated with bad deeds. 
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Those who -act. - thus, - betray thereby tnei? 


_ partiality for the bad deed. 


That the framers of the resolution in praise 
of Gopinath Sala rendered only lip homage 
to ahimsa. becomes clear from their speeches 
in the course of ‘the debate. One gentlema. 
who ¢ondemned Saha’s deed outright, was 
rewarded, by the audience with repeated cries 
of *“shame”. The atmosphere in such a 
gathering was certainly not charged with 
ahimsa! Another speaker openly poured 
ridicule on non-violence and advocated re- 
course to force. The mover of the resolution 
tauntingly asked, where was non-violence 


‘when the Congress ` congratulated Kemal Pasha 


on his victories? Yet this very same maa 
had’ moved the ‘resolution ` beginning wita 
reaffirmation of belief in the principle cf 
non-violence ! 


eee 


Belief in Non-:violence.and Congratulacinz 
emal Pasha. 


There are in the . Congress those wh), 
like Mr. Gandhi, believe that violence of 
any sort. including killing, is wrong undcr 
all circumstances in all countries; and there 
are again ~ those who think ‘that i in tke 
circumstances of India, non-violence is tke 
right policy. The latter form the majority. AD. 


Mahomed Ali has said again and again that as™~* 


his religion enjoins and sanctions the use of 
violence in case of need, he would have ro 
objection to.resort to violence, if non-violence 
failed to bring him to the goal. The Congress 
creel states that Swaraj is to be attained ky 
Indians by non-violent and legitimate means: 
it does aoe as it cannot and should not, ky 
down tke law for all countries. So. those 
Congressmen with whom non-violence is on.y 
the right policy for present-day India bat 
not a spiritual principle for all times and 
climes, can certainly congratulate Mustapha 
Kemal Pasha on his victories with perfect 
consistency. Those with whom ahimsa or non- 
violence of any kind is a spiritual principle 
cannot do so. Hence the taunt of the mover 
of the Saha resolution can touch only those 
(if any! who, believing in akimsa as a spiri- 
tual principle, nevertheless voted for tue 
Congress resolution congratulating the great 


‘Turkish patriot. 


— 


War and Assassination. 


If ahimsa be considered a spiritaal 
principle, as we do, though we may not be 
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able to.act up to it, then ordinary murders, 
Solitical assassinations and wars, all come 
under the ban. But if it be not considered a 
spiritual principle, each act of violence and 
policy based on violence must be judged on 
its merits. If violence enables an individual 
ora nation to attain its object and if the 
object be self-defence, defence of liberty, or 
atiainment of liberty, or any such legitimate 
and moral object, then from this point of 
view violence becomes justifiable. 

We do not, of course, discuss here the 
pacifist principle that war in itself is a crime, 
en epitome of all crimes, anda relic of 
barbarism, that the evils of war outweigh 
its gains, and that after a. successful war the 
real work of amelioration and liberation has 
still to be pursued in peaceful ways. 

Mustapha Kemal Pasha fought to make 
and keep his country free and fought succesfully. 
Hence he was right in fighting. 

= Those who consider. political assassination 
to be a legitimate weapon for the liberation 
of a subject country, have to show 
from history that such assassinations have 
liberated any country. Political assassinations 
may have been followed afterwards by 
revolutionary wars or wars of independence 
and liberation. But there must not be any 
mental confusion. The efficacy of the method 
political assassination must be determined 
oat from that of revolutionary wars or 
wars of liberation. Our limited reading of 
history bas not convinced us that the method 
o- assassination has ever sufficed to make a 
couniry free. 

But supposing it had succeeded in any 
osher country, it would still have to be 
decided calmly whether it would succeed in 
India. We have devoted some thought to the 
subject, off and on, for some years. Our 
conelusion is that the method of assassination 
-is not only morally wrong but would:also be 
ineitectual in India. 

The principle of dharmna-yuddha, which 
may be translated in different contexts as 
war of religion, righteous war or fair fight, 
requires that if a fighter is to be praised he 
must have acted in a sportsmanlike manner. 
But it cannot be said that a political or other 
kind of assassin is a sportsman. He hits from 
behind, hits his victim when he is unprepared 
for the attack, hits without warning or notice. 
That is cowardly. In wars, too, sometimes 
thare ave sudden attacks without a declaration 
of war. But such attacks are not considered 
proper according to international usage; and 
once when there has been such an attack, 
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there is practically declaration of war, and 
the parties remain prepared for attacks there- 


after.. In assassinations the rules of the game 


are not observed. Hence, the mind recoils from 
associating heroism with assassinations. 

We may be wrong, but it has occurred 
to us that if Bengal had been accustomed to’ 
real fighting in battle-fields, there would not 
have been any such gloating over an assassin- 
ation as there has been at Serajganj and 
afterwards. 


' Praise of Dhingra. 


The admirers of Gopinath Saha have tried 
to support themselves by giving glaring. 
publicity to an extract from Wilfrid Scawen 
Blunt’s “My Diaries” relating to the murder 
of Sir Curzon Wyllie by Dhingra in London- 
fifteen years ago. The extract alleges that 
Dhingra was highly admired in private con- 
versation by Khaparde, Lloyd George and 
Winston Churchill. One need not feel in the 
least nonplussed by being confronted with 
this extract. Every act must be calmly 
considered in all its bearings before it is 
praised. Lloyd George and Winston 
Churchill are said to have admired Dhingra’s 
patriotism. But may one ask, what is the 
value of their praise, when they not only 
made no efforts to save the life of one whom 
they are alleged to have considered a heroic 
patriot, but have not done anything to further 
the cause of the liberation of India, for which 
Dhingra claimed to have laid down his life ? 

It is not necessary to repeat all that we 
have said regarding what constitute a good 
deed and regarding good motives associated 
with good or bad deeds, nor all that has been 

said about the morality, fairness and efficacy 
of political assassinations. But one or two 
incidental observations relating to Dhingra’s 
case require to be made. 

“No Christian martyr ever faced his judges 
more fearlessly or with greater dignity.” 

The comparison is inapt and misleading.- 
Dhingva’s fearlessness or dignity is not 
questioned. But martyrs, Christian or non- 
Christian, were not brought before their 
judges for killing the objects of their hatred 
and killing also those who, like Dr. Lalkalka, 
tried to save the lives of the victims. “Martyrs 
were tried for their faith, not for man-slaughter. 
The judges of the martyrs were generally 
persecutors. It was not so in the case of 


Dhingra. 
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- freedom, 


-demented 
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In his dying. statement, Dhingra declared 
that England-and India were. literally “in a 
perpetual state of war’. .He said he 

attempted to shed English blood as an humble 
revenge for the inhuman hangings and de- 
portations of patriotic Indian youths.” 

Among uncivilised and  semi-civilised 
peoples, blood-feuds prevail. If a man of 
one tribe has killed or injured one of another 
tribe, -anybody belonging to the latter tribe 
feels justified, even after many years, decades 
or generations, in killing a person of the 
former tribe. We do not believe in this 
savage theory. Hence, Dhingra’s taking the 
name of God, of Sri Ram, Sri Krishna and 
the mother-land, leaves us cold and unmoved. 

Mr. Blunt writes :-— l 

“We (himself and Khaparde) agreed that if India 
could produce five hundred men as absolutely 
without fear, she would achieve her freedom.” 

We greatly respect and prize absolute fear- 
lessness and we also agree that for winning 
freedom for India, absolute fearlessness is in- 
dispensably necessary. But we do not agree 
that fearlessness is the only requisite for 
or that fearlessness impelling 500 
men to assassinate Englishmen would . set 
India free. 

The Sikhs who wanted to enter their temple 
at Nankana Sahib and on whose living bodies 
kerosene oil was sprayed and set fire to and 
who were thus slowly burnt to 
the Sikhs who did not wince under all sorts 
of police violence at Gurukabagh, the Sikhs 
who as members of Jathas were massacred 
but did not flee—were all absolutely fearless, 
not less so than Dhingra; and their total 
number exceeded five hundred. But India 
is not yet free. 

So, though fearlessness is indispensable, 
something more is needed. But that some- 
thing is not assassination. 


eet 


_Anti-Asiatic Fever in America 


The “Nordics”, particularly of the Anglo- 
Saxon variety, are the least human of all 
races.’ They are always stamping 
logic, ethics and science in order to admire 
the tint of their skin and sundry other 
exclusive qualities of mind and body which 
they love to think that they possess. It is 
needless to comment upon the biological 
superstition which pervades their mentality. 
We can -only offer our sympathy to the 
millions who, 
boasted universal education, have managed 


death, 


down. 


in spite of their 
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to forget the days .when Pope Gregory so 
patronisingly said, “Not Angles, but Anzes” 
to some fair-complexioned ‘slave boys, and 
also the days before., the soft touch of 
affluence and luxurious living reducec the 
muscular toughness of the darker races. 

' In tke ups and downs of history, races gu 
on top and to the bottom, but not for ever. 
That the Anglo-Saxons are on top to-cay 
should not make them ‘absolutely contdent 
of retaining that place for ever. Even now, 
they are softening and getting demorulised 
out of their proper fighting trim under forzes 


which have, since the dawn of human civili- 
sation, dragged down the top-dogs. They 
shall, like the Babylonians, Gzecks, 


Romans, Hindus, Mahomedans and others. “all 
from their powerful position. They may ask, 
“Why shouldn’t we make the most out of it, 
while we occupy this position ?° “he 
answer is that the world is sick of employ.ng 
the ol:l-time methods of dislodging undesirable 
people from the place of honour. They may 
make hay while’ the sun ‘shines, but they 
shoulc. not; because the storm, when it bursts 
upon them, will blow all their treasured har to 
the sixteen points of the compass and, marbe, 
add further to their misery. What is the 
fun or collecting a lot of hay when one is 
surely not going to get sufficient leisure to 
eat it in peace? And eyen if one did get the 
required leisure, should one for that reasay 
become engrossed in the making and cating 
of hay? Hay is not the only thing that can 
be made with the sun shining. So, why not 
make better things while the sun shines? 
The anti-Asiatic laws, recently passed 
by the U. 8. Congress, have given rise to 
terrible antagonisms. The Japanese are not 
an essentially peace-loving nation. They 
commit suicide from -an idealistic poin; of 
view and are quite capable of giving any 


powe: a bad time of it.. Let us see how the- 


Japanese feel about the. anti-Asiatic laws. 
The Nicht Nichi, Tokyo, thinks: - 


“They utterly disregard justice, liberty. cquality 
and reason. Complaint is womanish. Let 


honour and the prestige of the State, if vialates 
justice and . humanity, and we must rise tc the 
difficulty to fight for the cause of, and to ~yxctect. 
humanity and justice. We do not like war, but 
the serse of honour dictates us totake uy the 


gauntlet thrown down at us. Disturbers of peace, 


are the anti-Japanese members of the Atmerican 
Congrass, while we are advocates of peace. import- 
ant as peace is, we are.under no_ obligation to 
keep it up when dùr honour and presuge are 
jeopardised, and when justice, humanitr and 
reasor, are trampled under foot, We are yrarning 
after an ideal state in which peace, justice, 


ee ee 


Lygzones: 
be bygones. But the matter seriously affects the. 
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humanity and reason will prevail. We think it a 
calamity to the human world that discord between 
States becomes war. The outstanding difficulty 
between the United States and Japan is unhkely 
to eventuate in a war. We shall beegreatly vexed 
if it would lead to war. We only hope the anti- 
Jayanese American Congressmen should þe well 
aware that, when we stand at the cross-roads of 
peace, justice and humanity, we would prefer 
justice and humanity to peace.” 

The Hochi, Tokyo, says: 

“As long as they (a political group of English- 
speaking nations in another quarter of the globe ) 
insist upon persecution of different races, the 
humiliated, peoples will naturally be united to 
stand agamst injustice. Although there is no 
knowing when the Chinese and Indians will be- 
come, world powers, and although there is no 
knewing when all the Asiatic peoples will become 
anited m their common effort to resist the pressure 
of different races, it is certain that they will be 
strongly united against the. pressure from outside 
in some future time. If this supposition proves 
true, it is the English-speaking nations who will be 
responsible for it.’ 

Tt is quite true that the English-speaking 
people suffer the -most from the vainglo- 
riousness, due to the possession of real and 
imaginary qualities. The Latin races, who 
hare contributed by far the most to the 
progress of Western civilisation, are not so 
thoroughly diseased with absurd vanities. 
At least they do not show any to the world 
outside. The Anglo-Saxons are universally 
disliked, even by fellow white men, for their 
“eepogance and overbearing attitude’. The 
U. 5. of America, though less Anglo-Saxon 
than the British, seem to be taking the lead 
in the present march to the citadel of racial 
hatred. Their Klan (Ku-Klux-Klan) had 
heen organised mainly for the purpose of 
realising the superiority of the white man. 
The Kian ideals seem to have spread quickly 
and the whole of North America is slowly 
becoming a sort of Darkman’s Grave. 

The world belongs to Humanity and not 
to the Anglo-Saxon, the Latin or the Asiatic. 
Any attempt at race exclusion will fail and 
may end m disaster. Ifthe Americans want 
to allow only high-class people in their 
country, they have every right to do so. 
But they have no right to exclude any race or 
races because of racial reasons. America 
was wrested by force and fraud and treachery 
from the Amerindians. It belongs either to them 


by right or to Humanity. If it is intended to 


cultivate a Super-race of men in America, let 
there be a scientific effort at achieving that 
end. Not all white men are first-class men, 
nor all Asiatics inferior men. Let there be 
just and reasonable standards set up for 
selecting immigrants. The exclusion laws, 
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along with the two per cent. arrangements, 
are scienceless and senseless. They will simply 
lead to further wars. We are astounded 
to find the Americans behaving in this 
foolish fashion after all their boost of “plans” 
and “points” to attain universal peace. 


aaae pinn dl 


Can Japan Fight America? 


Any war between Japan and America 

would be mainly restricted to naval battles. 
There may also be attempts on both sides 
to land troops in certain islands in the 
Pacific and maybe, also iu China. Every- 
thing would practically. depend on how 
strong the two powers are in nayal power 
and also in the air (for coastal bombardment 
would surely play a prominent part in any 
Americo-Japanese War.) 
- The Japanese navy  was_- profoundly 
affected by the Washington Agreement 
whereby Japan did not go in for the con- 
struction of several capital ships. It is 
estimated that Japan and the U. S. A. have 
at present not less than 


: U.S, A. Japan 
Dreadnaughts & Battle- i 
ships : 18 10 

Armoured Cruisers } 95 
Light Cruisers i i 15 
Torpedo Gunboats. etc. 4 
Destroyers 302 125 
(60 Modern) 
1923 

Torpedo Boats 1d 19 
Submarines | 45 

(30 more 

building) 


One cannot say anything about the efficiency 
of the two navies. It is the general impression 
that both are fairly up to the mark. 

A.C. 
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Revival of the Anglo-French Entente 
Cordiale 


When France occupied the Ruhr, -Great 
Britain did not at all approve of that high- 
handedness. Great Britain never likes foreign 
powers to be highhanded. As a result of 
the French demonstration of military prowess 
and unscrupulousness, relations between 
France aud Great Britain were strained for 
along time. But recently, with the advent.of 
M. Herriot to power in France, things have 
moved towards a strengthening of the 


“ 
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entente cordiale. M. Herriot is pro-British 
and Britain is also not so very anti-French 
now as it was in the first days of the Ruhr 
occupation. People are looking for a reason 
to account for this fresh outburst of friendship 
between the two ancient enemies. Below we 
are reproducing an extract from the London 
Daily Telegraph which may throw some light 
on the mysteries of British loves and 
friendships. 

“Five years ago the German flag was not seen 
at sea. as all her sea-going vessels had been 
surrendered under the Treaty of Versailles; now 
it is to be met with everywhere. Great passenger 


liners, and also cargo carriers, are being constructed 
in complete confidence that the German people 


are again going to play a considerable part m the- 


economic affairs of the world. It was _ stated 
recently that the shipbuilding movement in Ger- 
many has received a severe check owing to | un- 
favourable industrial and economic _ conditions. 
But there is no indication of any such tendency 
in the latest returns of Lloyd’s Register. On the 
contrary, there is more tonnage in hand in German 
establishments at the moment_ than in all the 
shipyards of France, Italy and Norway combined... 
Though the Germans plead poverty when there is 
talk of paying reparations, they are managing 
somehow to obtain money for the restoration of 
their mercantile fleet, and, as, our Berlin corres- 
pondent has frequently reminded us, for re-cquip- 
ment on a lavish scale of their factories and, work- 
shops. Of all the mysteries associated with the 
economic condition of that country, none is more 
arresting than Germany’s rise once more as a great 
sea-power with a large and expanding mercantile 
marine,” 

Evidently, it is as mysterious a3 
underlying causes of the Great War. 
paper then goes on to say that’ there were 
possibilities of Germany once again becoming 
b - s ` . . * 
“the most serious rival of Britain” in ship- 
building, navigation and sea transport. 

So, we find Britain worrying about Ger- 
many’s revived rivalry. Then why not a 
revival of the ideals of the entente cordiale ? 


the 


Two Notable Works on Indian Economics. 


The amount of literature. passing under 
the clan name Indian Economics is by no 
means small. But when we raise the question 
of how much of it really deserves the name, 
we have to face trouble. Anything from 
literary sketches by irnaginative members of 
the I.C.8. to unreal statistical data pass off as 
Indian Economics in this country. Intelligent 
and trained efforts at discovering and solving 


- India’s economic problems are so rare that it 


is with a feeling of relief that we went 
through the pages of two books by Prof, 
a 
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Rajan:kanta Das, M. Sc., Pu. D., of the New 
York University. These books deal with the 
“Hindustani Workers on the Pacific Coast” of 
Amer:ca and with “Factory Labour in India”. 

In she first Prof. Das removes much of 
the doubts that one might feel regarding the 
productive efficiency of Indians under modern 
conditicns of economic organisation. We are 
irrevceably swept by his findings and con- 
clusions into the belief that, given favourable 
surroundings, Indians can be as efficient as 
Europeans and Americans. He gives us valu- 
able information regarding Indian immigration 
into America, its distribution, employment, 
income, efficiency, standard of Lying, problems, 
ete, ete He gives us a new outloox upon 
the possibilities that lie before India m the 
field of economic progress. 

In his second book Prof. Das gives us a 
clear exposition of the conditions that affect 
the lice of. labour in India. We learn much 
from it about the new and old factory orga- 
nisation in India, the rise of factory labour, 
factory life, health, hours of work, efficiency, 
wages etc, etc. The two books are worth the 
attent.on of everyone interested in Indian 
economics. 

A.C. 
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Mahatma Gandhi’s “Spinning” Resolution. 


Tha following is the full text of Mahatma 
Gandki’s “spinning” resolution, as moved at 
the maeting of the All-India Congress Com- 
mittee hald at Ahmedabad on the 28th Jane :— 


“In view of the fact that the members of the Con- 
gress organisations throughout the country have 
themselves hitherto neglected handspinning in 
spite oi the fact that the spinning wheel and its 
produc; handspun khaddar, have been regarded as 
indispensable for the establishment of Swaraj, and 
although their acceptance has been regarded by the 
Congress as a necessary preliminary to civil disobe- 
dience, the All-India Congress Committee resolves 
that members of all elected Congress organisations 
shall, except when disabled by sickness or prevented 
by continuous travelling, regularly spin for at least 
half an kour every day, and shall each send to the 
Secretary of the All-India Khadi Board at least 
2,000 yards of even and well twisted yarn of their 
own spinning, so as to reach him not Jater than 
the 15th day of August 1924, and thercafter in 
regular monthly succession. Any member tailing to 
send the prescribed quantity by the preser‘bed date 
shall, unless uuavoidably prevented, be deemed to 
have vacated his office, and such vacans shall 
be fillel in the usual. manner. provided that the 
member vacating in the manner aforesaid shall not 
be elig:ble for re-election before the next general 
electior. for the members of the several organ:sations.” 


As the Congress has accepted handspinning 
and the preparation and use of Khaddar as 
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preparatioiis for civil disobedience and also as 
indispensable for the establishment of Swaraj, 
it is only proper and logical that the members 
of the executive organisations of the Congress 
should themselves set the example of spin- 
ning. Ii has been always a standing joke 
that Congress leaders in general, with honour- 
‘able exceptions, have told other people to spin 
but have not themselves been doing so. For this 
reason, Mahatma Gandhi was right in‘moving 
this resolution. It was, of course, a foregone 
conclusion that many leaders would- oppose 
it; because they have not hitherto spun nor 
would they spin in future, but at the same 
time they are unwilling to forego the power, 
prestige and influeuce which connection with 
the executive ‘organisations of the Congress 
brings them. But their opposition ought to 
‘have come much earlier and in open Congress. 
They ought to have moved in open Congress 
long ago that the charka was for the rank 
and file, not for the big folk. But 
evidently they were afraid of losing popularity 
and power by ceasing to shout with the crowd in 
-favour of the charka. No doubt, since Council- 
entry became an open issuc, some leaders 
have spoken not only disparaging or minimis- 
ing the importance of the charka, but have 
actually avowed their disbelief in ahimsa. 
But so long as charka and spinning retain 
+ =their present place of importance in the Congress 
platform, those leading members who would not 
spm must be prepared to hear it said of them 
that they preach what they do not practise. 
Therefore consistency and sincerity require their 
Tesignaiion or removal from the executive 
bodies. l 
Apart from the place which the Congress 
has given to handspinning in its programme 
‘of work, and taking the Congress to be meant 
‘for bringing about the liberation and uplift 
ot..-the country by all legitimate means, we 
think there are many who do not spin but who 
are yet good political workers. Hence, it is 
not reasonable to take it for granted that 
those who do not spin are, ¢pso facto, un- 
worthy to beleading workers in the country’s 


‘cause. But this is ‘a position which members ` 


of the Congress cannot consistently take up 

so -long as handspinning occupies the import- 

anti place that it does in the Congress pro- 

gramme, | 
‘In moving his resolution, 


Mr. Gandhi made a lgng speech and told the 
meeting. that if the country wanted his lead it must 


accept Ins terms ; otherwise it must select some 
other leader. He admitted that his resolution was 
unconstiutional, but constitutions, he said, should 


ry f “m è ud a 


` advisable to remove the 
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be trampled under foot if they did- not serve the 
purpose for which they were made. 
“TyrannicaL Moron.” 
Pandit Motial Nehru. pointed out that the 
resolution was unconstitutional and tyrannical, and 
he refused_to abide by its terms and vacate office. 
At the end of a reasoned and dignified speech he 


threw out. the challenge that he and his party would — j 


go out_ to return with a larger majority to sweep 
away those who stood by the resolution. So saying 
he and his followers including Mr. ©. R. Das 
walked out of the meeting. : 

The debate was resumed by the remaiming 
members ; and those among them who spoke on 
the resolution showed anything but meek allegiance 
to Mr. Gandhi. They roundly reproached him for 
having brought them to such an awkward. pass, and 
made no secret of their conviction that his drastic 
resolution was impossible of fulfilment. 


Larce MAJORITY or None. 


“Mr, Gandhi in his reply on the debate said that 
they were morally bound to count the absentee 
Swarajists’ votes as against his resolution, and, ‘if 
in that way the resolution were defeated he would 
retire In favobr of anybody who would give them 
the lead they wanted, 

An amendment for deleting the penalty clause 
of the resolution was defeated by 67 votes to 37 
aad the original proposition was carried by.,82 votes 

0 25. 

As the president then adjourned the meeting, Mr. . 
Gandhi asked them to resume their seats, and said 
that they were morally bound to count the votes of 
the absent Swarajists m connexion with_ the, penal- 
ty clause that had been declared lost. He said that 
if the Swarajist votes were taken into account the | 
amendment should be treated as carried ‘and not 
the original proposition. Some others pointed out 
the unconstitutional aspect of, such a procedure, 
as they already passed the original motion.:- 

This difficulty was got over by a fresh resolution 
being dratted_re-affirming the first part of the reso- 
lution and de‘eting the penalty clause. It was put 
to the meeting and declared carried unanimously. 


: The text of the resolution was as follows: 


In view of the fact that certain menkers, while 
the proceedings of the Committee were going on, 
deemed it necessary to withdraw from the Commit- 
tee by reason of their resentment of the penalty 
clause in. the obligatory spinning resolution, and in 
view of the fact that the penalty clause was carried 
by only 67 against 37 votes, and further in view of 
the fact that the said penalty clause would_ have 
been defeated if the votes of the withdrawals had 
been given against it, this “committee ‘considers. it 
; f penalty clause and to 
reaffirm the said resolution without such clause.” 


maaan oatmeal 


Is the Saha Resolution an Omen ? 


- The resolution passed at Serajganj in 
praise of Gopinath Saha has been said -to 
embody the opinion of Bengal. It does no- 


. thing of the kind. Large numbers of delegates 


were neither elected nor properly registered. 
They were hired young men brought - from 
neighbouring places. It is not necessary -now 


p 
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to speculate as to why such a resolution was 
at all moved and passed. What is needed is 
is to try to foresee whether it forebodes any 
recrudescence of terrorism in Bengal. Our 
opinion is that it does not. Henee, no police 
other measures are 
needod. If any “strong” action be taken. 
that may have the effect, undesired by the 
bureaucracy. of making the pro-violence party, 
assuming that one exists, popular among 
unthinking persons, whose number is large 
in all countrics. No Government should. 
except in cases of dire necessity, create op- 
portunities for sensation-mongers to pose 
as martyrs. 


India Primitive and Up-to-date, 


In his new work, “India : A Bird's-eye 
Yiew”, published by the Oxford University 


Press, Lord Ronaldshay has tried to make 
his readers realise the magnitude of the 
contrast afforded by , different parts of the 
Indian continent. After deseribing the 
contrasts in the physical conditions, he 
observes :— 


“Nor is the contrast between the peoples at 
cach end of the civilised scale Jess striking than 
that between the tropic luxuriance of one part of 
India and the sterile aridity of another. In the 
peoples of India is to be found an ethnologie 
pageant epitomising the gradual growth of civilisa- 
tion through centuries of time. At one end of the 
scale are men of the finest culture’ who have 
reached dizzy heights in the realms of specwative 
thought: at the other, men whose religion has not 
yet outgrown the stage of the crudest superstition. 
At this end the bow and arrow represents the 
hignest achievement in the demain of mechanical 
invention : at the other we are presented with the 
speetacle of an Indian setentist contriving and 
constructing apparatus of sueh “exquisite retinc- 
ment’ (the words are those of Professor Patrick 
Geddes) as to excite the astonished adiniration of 


the scientists of the West. It is, indeed, a long 
way from the bow and arrow of the aboriginal 


Kobl or the primitive plough of the Indian peasant 
ta the “Resonant Recorder? of Sir dagadis Bose. 
recording automatically measurements of time as 
short as a thousandth part of a second.” 


drew sega anime an 


* Imperial Preference. 
The reader is aware that Mr. Baldwin's 
resolutions relating to Imperial Preference 


have been rejected by the British House of 
Commons. There is a discussion of this 
problem of Imperial Preference in Lord 
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Ronaldshay’s aforesaid work “India : A B.rd’s- 
eye View.” Says be in course of it:— 


“A temperate’ statement of the Indian atutade i» 
to be foindin the ‘Modern Review’ of October, 1922. 
an admuhbly conducted periodical which. vcicas the 
views o7 large section of educated publie oninion 
in incia, which, without necessarily being 
extremist, is emphatically nationalist. After arguing 
that. whil2 Great Britain has certainly much to gan 
from yreterential relations between hersel and 
India, che latter country stands only to lose hy 
them, tic writer touches upon the political aspect 
of the quastion. l 

‘However striking the idoa of an Imperial Zollver in may be 
to the imarination, it must remain an absurdity so org as the 
different countries remain separated, not meroly by long Cistances, 
but by fealings and prejudices based on race, colour aad political 
status. ‘0 lar as India is concerned, imperial Preforeneo 1s not a 
preset arcposition at the present moment. The qu suon rests 
argely on sontiment. But to appeal to Indian senturen. in the 
existing state of things in the courtry is to wis ‘al buman 
nature.’ 

“Ani he concludes with this warning: 


‘Niaper.al Proference forced on the people uader orcseunt cir- 
cumstances is likely to mako them rogard it es ancther deviro 
invented fo- the further exploitation of the countrs. It would 
indeed be extremely unwise to take a step which is c:lealated to 
embitter ings and strengthen prejudices, and which may easily 
lead to d sastrous consequences.’ 

ba ” a.. « 

Th2se are the words, not of the pclitician 
sccking popularity in an appeal to _ race prejudice, 
but of D.. Pramathanath Banerji, Minto Professor 
of Economies at the Caleutta University. Aad the 
views which he expresses are to be count stated 
with equal emphasis in the report ot the Indian 
Fiscal Commission of 1922.” 


Lerc Ronaldshay’s own view.is :— 


“It may be that not until India has attained fille =s 


self-government will such a community of titerests 
spring uo between her and the other units of the 
ritis: Empire as will lead her spontan ously to 
becom: a contracting party in some s həme of 
Imperial federation. But much in the meantime 
may assuredly be done to bridge the yawn.nog gulf 
which to the detriment of both. has opened in 
recent years between the Indian and the British 


peoples. , 


Protection Demanded by Mcre 
Industries. 


Fiv2 firms representing the cement indus- 


„try ard five the paper industry have submit- 


ted ¿plications to the Tariff Board for obtain- 
ing protection for these industries. 

We are for protection provided it zs given 
only to those firms 75 per cent. of whose 
capital is owned by Indians and three-fourths 
of the members of whose board of cirectors 
are Indians. Another condition is thaf all 
firms receiving protection are to be bound 
to take Indian apprentices to be trained in 
all crades and kinds ‘of work connected with 
the manufacture of the class of goods protected. 


apria 
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The Match Industry. 


Some leading Indian manufaeturers of safe- 
ty matches have placed before the Commerce 
Member of the Government of India a repre- 
sentation, pointing out the difficulties under 
which the industry labours and making sug- 
gestions for making it a stable and thriving 
one. They recognise that : 


The tovernment has shown a slight tendency 


towards Drotestion. An import duty of annas 
per gross. was levied in 1921. In 1922 it 
was raised to Rupee 1-8 per gross. In March 


1924 an :mport duty on splints and veneers was 
levied at the rate of 4'2 annas add 0-6-0) per Ib. 
respectively. All these measures are good as far as 
they go, but the primary object of these measures 
which the Government of India had in view was 
the balancing of the budget and the introduction of 
protection was only an iucidental result, and. as 
such they could not be supposed to work in the 
best interzsts of protection. But so far as it went 
it was sucessful. The enhancement of duty has 
proved conclusively that the major portion of it 
mstead cf falling on the consumer is borne by the 
foraign frofiteers. Ou? first method, therefore, of 
stimulating the industry is an effective tariff wall. 
A ariff will in order to be effective should not 
only be sufficiently high, but it should also be proof 
against evasion. When the duty of Re. 1-8 was 
Imposed əm manufactured matches the foreign 
miviufacturers took advantage of the. tariif wall by 
importing splints and timber on which there was a 
nominal duty of 15 per cent advalorem. The Swedish 
a204 Japanese combines have taken advantage of 
this fact and have constructed nearly a dozen match 
factories ‘or manufacture of matches by trying to 
evale this specific taxation. The present system 
of taxation of imports 18 unsound for want of cer- 
ote A tax open to evasion is unsound econom- 
ical y. 


The memorialists have shown that the 
Mazch Industry fulfills all the conditions laid 
down by the Fiscal Commission for the grant 
of protection. They rightly urge that the 
concessions be granted to Indian companies, 
and not to foreign companies, who have 
‘neither a rupee capital nor a proportion of 
Indian D.rectors on their boards, nor give 
facilities t: Indian apprentices to be trained 
in their works. They observe :— 


This is nothing new that we ask for. It is only 
wha: has been granted to us on paper. The 
Governmeni has laid it down as its defined. policy 
under free trade condition: page 20y, Minute of 
‘Dissent, Fiscal Commission Report :— l 

The settled policy of the Governmont of Indla is that.no connession 
shouldebe giver: to any firms in regard to industrios in India unless 
such - firms have a rupee capital, unless such firms havo a 

ruportion, at any rate, of Indian Directors, and unless such 
rms’ allow facilities for Indian apprentices to be trained in thoir 
works. ° 

- Tke Government has in our opinion acted in a way 
prejudicial ~o the interests of Indian manufacturers 
by allowing the Swedish and Japanese combines to 
set up factories in Bombay: and other places, _The 


aetire nn of a factorv.ahehind a tariff wall fa a 
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concession by itself, as has been emphatically 
pointed out by the Dissenting Members of the 

scal Commission. It is hoped that the Government 
will soon set right this wrong. It is productive of 
economic loss and is tantamount to depriving the 
country for an indefinite future of the possibility of 


developing an industry which should be its own 


and for which its material resources eminently 
befit it—a matter which may legitimately form a 
source of serious discontent. 


It is very frequently urged that Indie 
needs a large supply of foreign capital, busi- 
ness ability and skill, and India’s Government 
being a foreign exploiting one, it naturally 
supports this plea. The memorialists meet this 
argument by quoting the following passage 
from the Fiscal Commission Report, page 222. 
penned by the dissenting members :— 


We regret that our colleagues should have 
thought fit to depreciate the capacity of Indians in 
the ma‘ter of industrial enterprise. The history of 
such industrial development as has been possible 
under the free trade conditions shows that Indians 
have freely imported technical skill from abroad 
pending the training of Indian apprentices, and 
have conclusively shown their capacity to organise 
and develop large-scale, industries. The lack of 
capital to which repeated references have been 
made is due more to the risks involved in 
establishing new industries under free trade 
yrinciples than to actual inadequacy of capital, 

his was in our opinion clearly proved by the 
industrial activities which resulted from the in- 
direct protection afforded by war conditions. The 
enormous amounts which the Government of India 
have been able to borrow in India for State 
poses is another proof that adequate capital is 
available in India for investment in sound and safe 
channels ensuring a reasonable return. A policy of 
protection will give the necessary confidence and 
we hold the view that reasonably adequate capital 
will be available under such a policy. support 
of this view we may quote from the evidence of 
Mr. Shakespear of Cawnpore, who stated that once 
confidence was created by adopting a policy of 
protection the difficulty ia obtaining capital would 
largely disappear. 


Even if Indian capital were shy even after 
the provision of proper safeguards, which it 
is not, it would be better for India to wait 
for better times and’ conditions to come than 
to allow the industrial field to be occupied 
by foreigners. Mineral deposits cannot be 


renewed by any amount of human skill and ` 


capital. If foreigners obtain the mineral 
concessions, the mineral wealth of the country 
is practically lost to us for ever, fd most of 
it goes to the foreigners’ pockets. As regards 
the wealth of our forests and other wealth of 
the vegetable kingdom, it is, no doubt, renew- 
able £ but if foreigners obtain concessions. of 
the forest areas and other areas of land 
growing raw vegetable materials for industries, 


e howe and where ean Indians serow in fnéurn 


ow 
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their timber and other forest produce and all 
other kinds of vegetable raw materials ? 

As regards business ability and. technical 
skill, there is more of it among Indians 
than foreign capitalists, industrialists and 
technicians find it to their interest to 

"recognise and admit. Many Indian techni- 
cians have talents and skill which lie 
unutilised for want of a proper field of 
work. As many Indian industrialists and 
capitalists are generally not sufficiently well- 
informed to judge of the capacity of Indian 
trained men and technicians and as they take 
the words of foreign experts, however un- 
qualified, to be gospel truth, Indian 

~ knowledge, talent and skill are neglected or 
are sometimes offered beggarly terms, 
whereas some white men who are really their 
inferiors get better offers. 
~ The memorialists have made the following 
suggestions, which we support :— 

1, Effective, protective duty to be imposed on 


foreign timber imported in India in any form for 
the manufacture of matches. 

No concessions to be given to the foreign 
companies in the line of forest leases, factory sites, 
etc. in India. 

3. Subject of protective duty for Match In- 
dustry to be entrusted to the Tanff Board for 
investigation. _ 

4, Provincial Governments be advised to en- 
courage Indian enterprisers by giving them all 
facilities in procuring regular supply of wood for 
_ the Match Industry. 

d Preservation, and propagation of suitable 
match wood species for the purpose of Match 
Factories. . 


6. The character of the companies should be 
entirely Indian. | l 

i. The indigeneous manufactures should be 
alowed a sufficiently long period to experiment 
and'develop themselves. i l 
' 8. Foreign capital and skil should come in 
ony to supplement the Indian when needed. 

.., Whenever a foreign company is allowed to 
establish itself in this country, it must fulfil the 
three basic conditions as already stated above. 

10. The Government should give adequate 
support in the form of subsidies, bounties, rebates 
and special facilities for obtaining timber suitable 
for match manufacture from Government Forests. ' 

11. Where Forests form part of the transferred 
subjects the Provincial: Government should be 
instructed to observe the above-mentioned stipula- 
» tions in the interests of the fndigenous industry, 


Cesenan 


The Muslim League on Swaraj. 


The following resolution on Swataj was 
passed at the 15th adjourned session -of the 
All-India Muslim League held at Lahore : 


. Whereas the speedy attainment of Swaraj is 
one of the declared objecte of the All-India Mus- 
a + 


4 We Muslim League h 
1 


~ 


lim League and whereas it is now aga fe:t 
that the conception of Swaraj should be trans.ated 
‘into the realm of concrete politics, and me & 
‘factor ixr the daily life of the Indian people, te 
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ue hereby resolves that n 
ry scheme of a constitution for India that my 
ultimately be agreed upon and accepted iy the 
peonle the following shall constitute its basis ard 
fundamental principle :— . f . 

(a) The existing Provinces of India shall al e 
united under a common Government on a federal 
basis, viz. that each province shall have full and 
complete_provincial autonomy. the functions of the 
Central Sovernment being confined to such mat- 
ters only as are of general and Gommon concern, 

Any territorial re-distribution that. might 
at finy time become necessary, shall not in aay 
way affect the Muslim majonty _of population in 
the Punjab, Bengal and N.-W. F. Province. 

(c) The mode of Ee A in the Legisla- 
ture and m all other elected bodies shall gua-an ee 
adequate and effective representation to minorities 
in every province, subject however to the essendal 
proviso that no majority shall be reduced toa 
minority or ven to an equality. _ ere 

(a) Full religious liberty, the liberty. of belief 
worship, observances, propaganda, association, an 
education shall be guaranteed to all communities. 

(e) The idea of joint electorates with a sp2ci- 
fied number of seats being unacceptable to Incjan 
Muslims on the ground of its being a fruitful 
source of discord and disunion and also as being 
wholly inadequate to achieve the object of effect- 
ing representation of various communal zZro ps, 
the representation of the latter shall continue to be 
by. the means of separate electorates as at present, 
provided that it shall be open to any community 
„at any time to abandon its separate electorate in 
favour of joint electorates. | mer 

(f) No Bill or resolution or any part, thereof 
affecting any community, which question is tc be 
determined by the members-of that community in 
the eleczed body concerned, shall be passed in any 
Legislature or any other- elected body if t 
fourths f the members of that community in that 
particnlar body, oppose such Bull or rescixtioa or 
part thereof. 


That the Muslim League wants full and com- 
plete provincial autonomy is good news. The 
Leag.ie, however, says nothing as regards the 
redustion of the powers of the bureaucracy in 
the Central Government and the increase of 
popular powers there. . ee 

Ti is noteworthy that the Leagues is 
oppesed to -any « territorical redistribution, 
howsver desirable on important gro-inds, 
whieh - would affect the Muslim majority of 
popalation in the Panjab, Bengal end K.-W. 
F. Province. .In other words, their outlook 
is strictly and irrevocably credal, communal, 
sectarian, not national. l ` 

Clause (c). of the resolution alsc aimed 
at rafeguarding Muslim political and eccnom- 
je interests, which are considered as distinct 
from and, perhaps, opposed to the interests 
of other communities. Had they been 2onsi- 
‘dered identical with those of the other 
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ccmmunities, this clause (c), the outcome of 
fear and distrust of other communities, would 
‘net have been deemed necessary. ‘This 


distrust . and fear is not peculiar to the 
Moslems ; . non-Moslem communities also 


have them. 

There is nothing to object to in clause (d). 
Perhaps a liberal-minded and non-sectarian 
constitution-builder with wide national vut- 
lock would provide that if special arrange- 
ments be required to be made for the education 
of the backward classes of the nation, such 
arrangements must be made for all classes 
and sub-classes which are on the same level 
ot backwardness, irrespective: of creed or 
religious belief. For it is well known, that 
the aborginal classes known as Animists and 
some semi-aborizinal ` castes classed with 
Hindus are much more backward in education 
than the Muslims. But the amount of sperial 
educational help and encouragement which 
is given to Musalmans is not provided for 
all the aboriginal and semi-aboriginal classes. 

That the Muslim League would demand 


continuance of separate electorates was ex- 
pected. | 
In clause (f), for “affecting any commu- 


nity’, we would substitute “specially and ex- 
Clusively affecting any community.” For 
all Bills and resolutions considered in elected 
wodies which are meant for all, necessarily 
affect all communities but no single commu- 
nity should for that reason have the power ‘to 
throw out the Bill or the resolution even 
though all the other communities want it 
ror their good. The utmost that may be 
eonceded in special and extreme cases is 
that the objecting community may be placed 
outside the scope of the Bill of the resolu- 
tior in question. 


reagan 


The Muslim League and the Reforms. 


The text of the resolution on the Reforms 
passed by the Muslim League runs thus :— 


It is the considered and emphatic opinion of the 
All-India Mnslim League that the Reforms granted 
by. the Government of India Act of 1919 are wholly 
unsatisfactory and altogether inadequate to meet 
the requirements of the country and that the 
r l absence of any responsibility of the execu- 
tive tothe elected rəpresentatives of thẹe.people in 
the Legislature has really rendered them futile and 
unworkable. The League, therefore, urges that 
immediate steps be taken’ tc establish Swaraj, that 
ig, full responsible Government, having regard ‘to 
the provisions of Resolution No. 2_ (that on Swaraj), 
and this, in the opinion of the League, ‘can aly 
be'done by a complete overhaul of the’ provisions 
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of the trovernment of India Act of 1919 and not 
merely by a process of departmental enquiry with 
a view to discover the defects in the working of 
athe Act and rectifying the imperfections under the 


@rue-making powers of the Act. 


This resolution is in accord with the 
sentiments of all politically-minded Indians. 





The Muslim League Urges Hindu-Muslim 
“Unity.” 


The Muslim League urged the importance 
. «“ J " ab ry a5 . * 
of Hindu-Aluslim “Unity” in the following 
resolutions : — 


The All-India Muslim League views with greal 
alarm the deplorable bitterness of feeling at present 
existing between IIindus and Mussalmans in the 
different parts of the country and strongly depre- 
nates the tendency on the part of certain public 
bodies to aggravate the causes of differences be 
tween the two communities, thus doing Incaleul- 
able harm to the national cause. While placing on 
record its firm conviction that no political progress 
is possibie in this eountry unless it is based on 
a solid substratum of Uindu-Musliim unity. and 
that the interests of the country demand mutual 
sacrifice and an intensive spirit of give and take 
on the part of the communities, the League makes 
an camest appeal to all public bodies to discon- 
tinuc all activities savouring of aggression and to 
concentrate their efforts on the question of es- 
tablishing. Hinda-Muslim unity on a firm basis. 

Whereas inter-communal unity is extremely 
necessary for gaining Swaraj and whereas condi- 

‘tions, political and religious, unfortunately exist in 
the country on account of which a recrudescence 
of inter-communal differences takes place every now 
and then, and it is most desirable that means 
should he adopted to meet such cases, the League 
resolves that Conciliatory Boards consisting of 
representatives of all communities be constituted 
in different districts with a Central Board im’ the 
capital of cach province, (1) to settle all matters 
likely to create communal differences, and (2) to 
deal with all cases of conflict and investigate and 
mquire into acts of aggression on fhe part of any 
particular community. 


Ié is a matter for satisfaction that the 
Muslim League is convinced that no political 
progress is possible in this country unless it is 
hased on a solidsubstratum of Hindu-Muslim 
unity, and that the interests ~of the country 
demand mutual sacrifice and an intensive 
spirit of give and take. But as the League 
insists on treating the Hindu and Muslim 
communities as practically having different 
and perhaps conflicting political interests, 
wide clauses (b), (c) and -(e) of its resolution 
on Swaraj,it‘is perhaps not quite correct to 
say that it is Hindu-Moslem witty that is 
desired.. It would’ ‘probably be better hence- 
forth to ‘declare’ that the acceptance of or 
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acquiescence in conflictless Hindu-Moslem 
disunity and separate existence is wanted. 
That mutual sacrifice and a spirit of give 
and take are needed is. a truism. What has 
not been made clear is what sacrifice the 
BMoslem community has made or is prepared 
to make, not what it has given or is prepared 
to give. The resolution on Swaraj quoted in 
a previous note does not give any indica- 
tions in this direction. It was said some 
time ago at Serajganj that the Musalmans 
were prepared to stop music in their proçes- 
sions before Hindu places of worship; but the 
Hindus have never objected to such music 
before their temples, as there is nothing 
against it in the Hindu Shastras. So this so- 
ealled concession was unreal, illusory and not 
wanted. 
The proposed boards of: conciliation are 
„worthy of every support. 


Feeenuntisnamaie 


“The Message of the Forest.” 


“The Message of the Forest” hv Rabindranath 
Tagore was published in the Modern Review 
for May, 1919. Lord Ronaldshay gives a 
summary of the poct’s argument in his latest 
book and observes : “The theory briefly set 
forth above is one of much attractiveness 
y.... But it does not accord with conditions 
at the present day.” Then follow more than 
five pages of facts and reflections which 
are too long to quote here, 


mee a 


 . “Untouchability” at Serajgunj 
| Conference. 


= À resolution calling for the removal of 
“untouchability” was passed at the Serajgunj 
session of the Bengal Provincial Conference. 
This was followed by delegates of all castes 
partaking of refreshments and 
by men of the so-called untouchable | castes. 
This is .good so far .as it goes. But the 
evil of untouchability can'be considered to 
have been eradicated only when people cease 


to pay any attention to the caste-to which 
men and women belong in their > daily 


ordinary ‘intercourse with them in the villages 
and smaller towns and in .choosing their 
cooks and other domestic servants. ° 


water served - 


Satyagraha at Tarakeswar. 


That places pf pilgrimage shoud be fre. d 
from oppression, corruption and immorality, 
that they should not have any priests or 
servitors of the gods at whose hands womens 
honour is not safe, that all public temple incomes 
and properties should be devoted only to 
public good but not to enable the riests and 
servitors to lead the life of debauches. admit 
of no question. For these reasons efforts di- 
rected towards the removal of the Mchant of 


Tarakeswar and his men deserve — public 
support. But we do not understand or what 


erounds the receiver appointed for the shrine 
by a law-court is obstructed by the S:tyagra- 
his in the discharge of his lawul duties. 
The S ravajists cannot pretend that the- have 
boycotted the Government. So there is ne 
consistency in or justification for tuis sv- 
called Satyagraha on the part of the Swarajists. 
[t is not Satyagraha but obstruction. Whethe 
the Mohant’s residence is a private place and 
private property, or whether it is both temple 
properzy and a place of public resort, ean he 
decided only by a law-court. But the Satya- 
erahists seem determined to make their was 
into it by strength of numbers. perhaps to 
take pcssession of it, But on whose behalf? 
Tarakeswar is a Hindu shrine, and therefore 


itis only the Hindu publie who ar: entitled. « 


to interfere in its affairs. The Na yagrahist~ 


have not been cleéted by the Hindu publir. 
The Congress is a non-sectarian or all-secta- 
vian political body, not a Hindu religious 


body. It has no lorus standi m Hindu reli- 
gious afairs, and hence no Congress organish- 
tion had any right to order or 
Satyagraha at Tarakeswar. The Hindus haveno 
esprit de corps, hence even Musalmans have 
come forward to offer Satyagraha ét Tarake- 


swar! Would the Muslim community have 
tolerate] interference on the part’ of the 
Congress with the affairs” of any mosque 


or dargih ? 

It is unfortunate that iiterested sensation- 
mongering prevents people from seeing 
things n their proper perspective and in «the 
true light, and in consequence, quiet un- 
demonstrative work suffers. Just as despot= 


-have often resorted -to foreign wars in order 


to diverz’men’s attention from-internal coryup- 
tions ard evils, so do many demagugues get 
up sensations to distract men’s minds. 


direct the. 
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‘Indian Art Revival. 
the Yorkshire Herald reports :— 


The Farl_ of Ronaldshay, speaking at a mecting 
of tas India Society at 21, Cromwell Road. London, 
dechred that he would put two questions for 
con ideration : firstly, what evidence was there 
of an Indan art renaissance; and, secondly, 
uastiming t'at evidence of a renaissance existed, 
wh:- sienifireance was to be attached to the 
mo-ement + Although he could only speak with first- 
class knowledge of Bengal, it was in Bengal that 
the chief e~idence of an art renaissance was to be 
form, That evidence was at present provided 
ma nly oy the existence of a modern_ school of 
panting in Calcutta which was associated with the 
names af tie brothers Abanindra Nath and Gaganen- 
dre Nath Tagore. As regards the second question, 
it vas the extreme sensitiveness of many Indians 
so strongly developed that tended to make them 
suspicious of an Englishman’s motives, 3 

He cold, give them an example of this in 
eromnection with the Government grant which he 
hal been instrumental in securing for the school. 
He had purposely arranged for it to be given free 
of conditions of any kind. Nevertheless. his action 
inmediate. y became suspect in certain quarters, 
ant this feeling found expression in the editorial 
ex amns oi the “Modern Remew.” an admirably con- 
dicted periodical of much merit with a wide 
circniation Bengal — and. 
bevond it. The argument was that it was a 
m stake on, the part of the school to have 
aczepted assistance from the Government. While 
acmitting that he had laid stress upon_ the fact 
tret. the acceptance of this grant involved neither 
oimcial inspection. interference, nor control. the 
ater feared that it might nevertheless lead to a 
sense of obligation on the part of the school, which, 
ir its turn. might induce aconscious or unconscious 
d -ference to the cfficial or European view of what 
Ir.chan culture is. or means, or ought to be or mean. 
“We are subjected to European dominance. pressure 
aid influence.” the article concluded, “in almost all 
aaneres of hfe from so many directions that we 
wuld wish that the centre of Indian culture were 
lated even in a hut, rather than that it should be 
ethject to any kind of non-fndian obligation and 
indnence.” . 

The attitude here taken up was of interest. Lord 
Eonaldshay said. as showing more deeply the 
rr.tagonism aising out of the clash of ideals of the 
Cast and West which had permeated the minds of 
come at least of those who were affected by, it. 
Happily. there were many who were ready to extend 
tre hand of fmendship to the Englishman who 
erught to understand and sympathise with the 
ndian point of view. He was fortunate in having 
~ecelved much kindness and many proofs of goodwill 
zwom the people of Bengal. and from none more 
“han from those associated with the movement of 
vhich he had spoken that evening. 


As we have not changed our views since 
we e wrote the sentences quoted by Lord 
Ronaldshay. it is necessary for us only to 
observe that we are nqt suspiciéus of every 
“Englishman's motives.” We are quite pre- 
pared to give his Jordship credit for good 
intentions. But we know the weakness of many 


throughout 


eu a = 


indeed, - 
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of our countrymen better than he, and are 
therefore anxious that our cultural move 
ments should be free from even unintended 
extraneous influence of an undesirable kind. 
We could have easily shown that the undesir- 
able consequence apprehended by us had been 
actually produced, but the illustrations would 
have been too personal. So we desist. 

We are not unfriendly to the subsidised 
Indian Society of Oriental Art. When in 
February 1923, some members of the Bengal 
Legislative Council wanted to deprive the 
society ofits grant, ours was the only journal 
which drew prominent attention to this bad 
move and supported this grant. 


It may be pointed out in this connection 
that though of all Indians Rabindranath 
Tagore possesses the most international mind 
and the most world-wide outlook and is the 
fréest from prejudice against foreigners, 
including Englishmen, so much so that he 
has often been publicly ridiculed for his 
comopcelitanism, yet he has consistently re 
fused all along to ask for or accept any 
Government grant for his school and univers- 
ity. Lord Ronaldshay might enquire 
why. 


Bertrand Russell Sees Dark Future. 


| o. S 

Mr. Bertrand Russell, British philosopher, 
mathematician and social scientist,. drew a 
dismal picture of the future influence of - 


“the American financial empire’ over the rest 
of the world at a dinner of the League for 
Industrial Democracy in New York. 

In the presence of several hundred liberals, 
radicals, social workers, university professors 
and students of sociology, Mr. Russell declared 
that the deep-seated evils of American civiliza- 
tiou might be summed up in “militarism and 
competitive industrialism.”’ But this is true 
also of European civilization in general. 

“In the event of war, nine-tenths of the 
population of London will be unable to escape 
and will perish, he declared. P 

“That is why we have not protested more 4: 
vigorously against French policy in the Ruhr. In 
Germany and Russia the evils which the English 
only fear have already happened.” : 

To „vert such a calamity a change of 
system and not a change of heart was neces- 
sary, he said. We think both are needed. 
He saw no ultimate hope except in a single 
Government for the whole world with the sole 
contral of armaments. Conventions prohibiting 
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the use of certain means of warfare were First, fear ot, violent revolution. The 5000% 
“futile.” Nor did he place faith in the Western Socialists have done with talh cf violeacy. 


League of Nations, for it would not attempt 
to coerce France or England, “much less 
restrain . Russia and America from acts òf 
aggression.” 


He FORESEES AMERICAN [MPERIALISM. 


“Very reluctantly [ have come to the 
conclusion that the first formation of a world 
government, if one is ever formed, will be 
by way of imperialism, not by the way of 
voluntary federation.” Mr. Russell continued 


“In this process America will play the chief 
role. In spite of the immense amount of ignorant 
good-will in America, American policy since 1914 
can be explained in terms of interest. Practically 
everything that has heen done has furthered the 
oil interests and the house of Morgan. The same 
sort of interest has, of course, dominated British 
and French and all other national policies. 

“Tt is a great mistake to regard political events 
from a moral point of view. In the growing ten- 
sion between France and England, America has 
pretended neutrality, but has, ia fact, taken the 
side of France. This may not have been the desire 
of the average man. but in International affairs 
the average man seldom counts for much.” 


If Mr. Russell meant that moral jadg- 
ments ought not to be passed on . political 
events, he was wrong. But if he meant that 
political events do not generally arise from 
ideals, he was 
right. 

He said that England could not adopt 
socialism, because America would believe 
it had nationalized women and slaughtered 


thousands, and for this reason would prohibit . 


the export of raw cotton and grain to 
England. This is an allusion to the identical 
rumour regarding Bolshevist Russia. 


“T foresee at no distant date an extension of the 
American financial empire over the whole American 
continent, the whole of Western Europe and also the 
Near East,” he said. “In Persia it is already estab- 
lished. The empire of American finance will be in 
the highest degree illiberal and cruel. It will crush 
trade unionism. control education, encourage com- 
petition among the workers while avoiding it among 
the capitalists. It will make life everywhere ugly, 
uniform, laborious and monotonous. Men of ability 
in all countries will be purchased by high salaries. 
The world will enjoy peace, broken only by the 
dropping of bombs from airplanes on strikers, but 
it will look back to the old days of war as a happy 
memory almost too bright to be true.” 


LIBERAL Ferme tue Oxny Hore. 


“The only hope, so far as I can see, lies in a 
great development of liberal feeling and thought m 
America. The power of a financial magnate rests, 
in the lest analysis, on opinion. Opinion in America 


enmnarts the nresent avstem for several reagons: e 


the better. Secgnd, there are immense aumbers v 
people who will suffer in their pocket if they offenc 
the plutacrats, Only self-respect can mske journal- 
ists, professors, porsons and others cease to b 
lackeys. Third, ihe proletariat in America ar 
mainly Zoreigners. This will grow less with time. 
“But the fundamental reason for the auquicesecne 
of the average American citizen in the system under 
which be lives is that it suits his philosophy 
Americéns are still devoted to a concep'ion of lit 
which esults from the impact of machines «s 
decaying Puritanism, 
_ The question is one of psychoogy. Wii 
industrial nations in the end weary of vorshippin.z 
the machine? J believe they will and n that das 
industrtalism will become a boon, Unti then it 
a curse. lize every false god.” 


Bruishers feel so safe in Amoericu the 
they can criticise the American Governmer! 
very hushly. Perhaps Mr. Russell forgot that 
his words were applicable te his eointry alse, 
with sight changes. 


Mr Russell is wrong when he says that 
America is controlling the oil interest of th. 
world. Itisthe British who mainly 20ntrol the 
oil of the world; and there is some possibilit, 
of Argio-American world domination, instens 
of merely American world domination. The trend 
of world polities since the word way and 
the Washington Conference s in that 
direcion. 

Mr. Russell's prediction 
ping bombs from aeroplanes is grimy 
interesting; buf it has happencd in India, 
Mesopotamia, Africa, and Egypt under the 
British Empire. It means nothing but the 
pot calling the kettle black. wh. Russell 
forgets that Asian independence is the first 
requisite for freedom and peare. 


regaiding dres- 


Deadlock Averted at Anmadabad. 


After the passing of Mr. Gardhi’s “spin- 
ning’ resolution at the Ahmedibad mecting 
of the All-India Congress Committee on the 
28th June, there were privats discussions 
and negotiations between Mr. Gardhi and the 
Swarajists, as a consequence of which dead- 
lock was happily averted. Tha Nwarazists 
were again present in the meeting of the 
Committee on the 29th and expressed satis- 
faction at the compromise agreec. upon. Mr. 
C. F. Das said at this meeting that they had 
bee. forced to leave the previous duy’s 
meecing on account of the unzonstitutional 
character of the proceedings ` 


— = 
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“They attended to-days mecting as a resul of and, therefore, considers it desirable that those 
tae understanding arrived at last nah but it Congress voters who believe in the Congress 
sod not he understood that yesterday s resolu- programme do not elect to the various Congress 
ten was taken part in by the Swarajists. “ie was eget itions those who do not believe in 
sare that they would take the resolutions of yester- carrying out. in their own person, the said five 


Jav as genuinely passed by the majority.” 


AD. Gandhi then spoke. He called 
ae Swarajists to work the “Charka” 
enanmme. He further expressed the 
that they would do so iu a good spirit. 
uen moved his second resolution. It 
scced and passed in the following form :- 


upon 
pro- 
hope 
He 


Was 


"nasmuch as it las been brought to the notice 
a tao All-India Congress Committee that Instructions 
issued from time to time by officers and o:ganisa- 
ncr: duly authorised thereto have sometimes not 
ee carried out properly. it is resolved that the 
se utive committees of the Provincial Congress 
U yumittees shall have power to take such disciplin- 
ary wion, including dismissal, as may be deemed 
ycsssable and in, cases where the default is by 
premal authorities the Working Committee of 
the Al-Incia Congress Committee. shall have the 
por rto take such disciplinary action including 
LG nissal aS may be deemed advisable by the 
vetive commiitees of the Provincial Committees, 
“Tae resolution also contains other disciplmary 
measures, but is devoid of the penal elause in the 
ore aal resolution. 


Like the second, Mr. Gandhi's third resolution 
ala) was a compromise resolution and was 


eci ched thus :-— 


The = Alb-Luidia 
emt ‘tioa of the Congress 
the fve hoveotts, namely, 
Hoy rnment law courts. educational 
ties ard legislative bodies. execpt m so far as 
they may have been affected by the Cocanarla 
rows ation. are still parl of the Congress programme, 


Congress Committee draws the 
voters to the fact that 

of all mill-spun cloth. 
institutions, 


boveotts except where affected by the said Cora- 
nada resolution, and the A.LC.C., therefore, requests 
such persons who.are _ now members of 
Congress elective organisations to resign 


aves.” 

After Mr. Gandhi had moved it without 
any speech, there was a fong discussion, after 
which, according to The Servant. it was 
passed by an overwhelming majority. 


their 


Geology, Mining and Metallurgy at the 
Hindu University. 


Geology has an educational and cultural 
value in addition to its practical value to the 
industrialist. Therefore the forward step 
which the Hindu Ūauiversity has taken in 
establishing a department of the connected 
subjects of Geology, Mining and Metallurgy 
is matter for satisfaction for educationists and 
industrialists. It is only proper that the 
mineral wealth of India should be exploited 
by Indian experts with the help of Indian 
capital and labour. The Department owes its 
inception to the munificence of His Highness 
the Maharaja of Jodhpur. who has given to 
the University a donation of Rs. 2,00,000 
non-recurring and Rs. 21,000 per annum re- 
curring in perpetuity. 
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THE FOURFOLD WAY OF INDIA 


By RABINDRANATH TAGORE. 


N artist carefully selects his lines and 
colours and harmonises them in such a man- 
ner that they no longer remain a sum total 

of lines and colours, They transcend them- 
selves to form a picture in which the artist’s 


ideal of perfection finds its release in a final 


attainment. Similarly, India in pursuit of her 
ideals of liberation, a liberation in the bosom 
of the Perfect, tried to train and manipulate 
life’s forces towards a deliberate end. Life, 


‘according to her, must not only grow within 


itself but outgrow itself into a higher meaning 


which is beyond it, as the flower outgrows . 


itself into the fruit. Lines through their 
discipline of limits lead the form to the region 
of beauty which is the expression of the 
Limitless. India’s aim has been to guide life’s 
current through its boundaries of banks to- 
wards an unbounded sea of freedom. The 
object of this paper is to discuss the principles 
and method of such an art of living which 
once India taught her children to follow. 

The flesh is impure, the world is vanity, 
therefore renunciation in the shape of self- 
mortification is necessary for salvation,—this 
was the ideal of spiritual life held forth in 
mediaeval Europe. Modern Europe, however, 
considers -it unwholesome to acknowledge an 
everlasting feud between the human world of 
natural desires and social aims on the one 
hand, and the spiritual life with its discipline 
and aspiration on the other. According to 
her, we enfeeble the moral purpose of our 


existence if we put too much strass on the 
illusor:ness of this world. To drop down 
dead in the race course of life, while runn ne 
at full speed, is acclaimed by her to be ‘he 
most glorious death. 

Tt is true that Europe has gained a certain 
strength by pinning its faith on the world, o¥ 
refusing to dwell on its evanescenze, on the 
certainsy of death,—condemning the oppo- 
site frame of mind as morbid. Hel children 
are, parhaps, thereby trained to be more 
efficient in competition, to gain victory in 
the struggle which, in thelr view, represents 
the whole of life. But, whatever may be the 
practical effect of leading this life as if iis 
eonnect_on with us were interminab.e, that is 
not a fect. 

Doubtless Nature, for its own biological 
purposes, has created in us a strong faith in 
life, by keeping us unmindful of death. 
Neverthaless, not only our physical 2xistenee, 
but also the environment which it duilds up 
around itself, desert us in the mcment of 
triumph. The greatest prosperity comes to its 
end, dissolving into emptiness ; the mightiest 
empire is overtaken by stupor -amidst the 
flicker of its festival lights. All this is none 
the less true because the truism bores 
us to be reminded of it. Therefore all our 
works waich make for the composition of our 
life have to be judfed according to their 
harmony with their background, the back- 
ground which is death. 
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And yet, it is equally true that, though 
all our mortal relationships have their end, 
we cannot ignore them with impunity while 
they last. If we behave as if they do not exist, 


merely because they will not persist, they 
will all the same exact their dues, with a 


great deal over by way of penalty. We cannot | 


claim exemption from payment of fare~because 
the railway train has not the permanence of 
the dwelling house. Trying to ignore bonds 
that are real, albeit temporary, only strengthens 
and prolongs their bondage. 

That is why the spirit of attachment and 
tbat of detachment have to be reconciled in 
harmony, and then only will they lead us to 

~fulfilment. Attachment is the force which 
draws us to the truth in its finite aspect, 
the aspect of what is, while detachment leads 
us fo freedom in the infinity of truth which 
is the ideal aspect. In the act of walking, 
attachment is in the step that the foot takes 
when it touches the earth ; detachment is in 
the movement of the other foot when it 
raises itself. The harmony of bondage and 
freedom is the dance of creation. According 
to the symbolism of Indian thought, the god 
Siva, the male principle of Truth, represents 
freedom which is of the spirit, while the 
goddess Sivani, its female principle, repre- 
sents the bonds which are of the real., In 
their union dwells the ideal of perfection. 

- In order to achieve the reconciliation of 
these opposites, we must first come-to a true 
understanding of man; that is to .say, we 
must not cut him down to the requirement 
of any particular duty. To look on trees 
only as firewood, is not to know the tree in 
its completeness. Similarly, to look on man 
merely as the protector of his country, or 
the producer of its wealth, is to -reduce him 
to soldier or merchant or diplomat, to make 
his efficiency as such the measure of his 
manhood. Not only is such a view limited, 
it is destructive. And those whom we would 
thus glorify are but assisted to a rocket-like 
descent. 


How India once locked on man as greater . 


than any purpose he could serve, is shown by 
the well-known couplet of a Sanskrit poet 
which may be translated thus: For the 
family, sacrifice the individual; for the 
community, the family ; for the country, the 
community ; for the soul, all the world. 

A question will be asked ; “What is this 
soul?’ Let us first try to answer a much 
simpler question ; “What is life ?” . Certainly 
life is not merely the facts, of life that are 
evident to us, the breathing, digesting and 
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various*other functions of the- body ; not 
even the principle of unity which compre- 
hends them. In a mysterious manner it 
contains within it a future which conti- 
nually brings itself out from the envelopment 
of its present, dealing with unforeseen circum- 
stances. experimenting with new variations. 


path of its ever-unfolding future, then it is a 
traitor that betrays its trust. The soul, which 
is our spiritual life, contains our infinity 
within it. It has an impulse that urges our 


consciousness to break through the dimly — 


lighted walls of animal life .where our 
turbulent passions fight and scream to find 
their throne within that narrow enclosure. 


‘Though, like animals, man is dominated by his 


self, he has an instinct that fights against it, 
like the rebel life within a seed that breaks 
through the dark prison bringing out its flag 
of freedom in the realm of light. Our 
sages in the East have always maintained 
that self-emancipation A 
freedom for man,—because it is his fulfil- 
ment in the heart of the Eternal, and not 
merely some reward achieved through some 
process of what is called salvation. 

That was what had been preached and 
practised in India. Our sages saw no end 
to the dignity of the human spirit which found 
its consummation in the Supreme Spirit itself. 


‘Any limited view of man would therefore be 


a false view. He could not be merely Citizen 
or Patriot, for neither city nor country, nor, 


for the matter-of that, the bubble called the | 


world, could contain his infinity. ` 

A poet of classical India, who was once a 
King, has said: What if you have . secured 
the fountain-head of all desires; what if 
you have put your foot on the neck of your 
enemy, or by good fortune gathered friends 


is the highest form of- 
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around you ; that, even, if you have succeeded 


in keeping mortal bodies aleve for ages,— 
what then ? 

The realm of our desires is for the creature 
who is imprisoned within his self. These 
desires not having their perspective of the 
eternal have some fanciful value for which 
the prisoners scramble in the dark and break 
each other’s skulls. 
man’s life towards its perfection if you re- 
mind him that there is something for him 
which is ultimate and those who stop short 
of that can never find the answer to the 
question: What then? 

Europe is incessantly singing paeans to 


You can only direct. 


Freedom, which to her means freedom to. 


acquire, freedom to enjoy, freedom to work. 
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This freedom is by no means a small thing, 
and much toil and care are required to main- 
tain it in this world. 

In the process of attaining freedom a man 
must bind his will in order to save its forces 
b from distraction and wastage, so as to gain 
for it the velocity which comes from the 
bondage itself. Those who seek liberty m a 
purely political plane must constantly curtail 
it and reduce their freedom of thought and 
action to that narrow limit which is necessary 
for making political liberty secure, very often 
at the cost of liberty of corseience. Are 
the soldiers of England free mén, or are they 
not merely living guns?” And what of the 
toilers in her mines and _ factories—moare 
appendages of the machines they work,-—who 
assist with their life’s blood to paint red the 
map of England’s Empire. How few are the 
Englishmen who really participate in this 
political freedom of theirs? Europe may 
shave preached and” striven for the rights of 
“the individual, but where else in the world 
is the individual so much of a slave ? 

The only reply to this is the paradox to 
which I have already referred. Freedom can 
only be attained through bonds of discipline, 
through sacrifice of personal inclination. Free- 
dom is a profit which can only be gained if 
you lay out a commensurate capital of self- 
restriction. 

Individualism was. also the object of 
‘India’s quest,—not of this narrow kind, 
however, for it stretched up towards self- 
wemancipation,—so it tried to gain this larger 
individual freedom through every detail of 
life, every relation of family and society. 
And as in Europe her ideal of freedom has 
manifested itself in the full rigour of mecha- 
nical and military bonds, so the ideal of 
India found its expression in the _ strict 
regulation of the most intimate details of the 
daily life. If we fail to see the ideal behind 
and focus our view on its external mani- 
festations which are of the present age, then 
indeed in India individual liberty appears 
most thoroughly fettered. It has happened 
over and over again in the history of man 
„when the means have got the better of tha 
“end. It occurs either when some passion like 
greed lures away our mind from the ideal 
end to the material means itself, making us 
blind to their relative value, or when 
through lassitude of spirit our endeavour 
falls short of its aim and takes pride in 


conforming to regulations that no longer | 


have their meaning, that exact our sacrifices 
without giving us anything in return. 


‘tion of the 
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That is what has happened in ovr country. 
We sill submit to the bondage of all kinds 
of socal restrictions, but the emancipation 
which was the object is no longer in our 
view. So that if now the looker-on should 
come to the conclusion that’ the social 
system of ‘India is only a device. for keeping 
down ics people by unmeaning prohibitions, 
we may get augry, but we shall find it 
difficult to give an effective contraciction. 

™ It is not my object to lament our downfall. 
What I wish to point out is that India had 
originally accepted the bonds of ner social 
system in order to transcend society, as the 
rider puts reins on his horse and sfirrups on 
his own feet in order to ensure greeter speed 
towards his goal. India knew that society 
was not the ultimate end of man, bui through 
the mutual help and collective endaavour of 
individuals it was the best means of training 
him for and leading him to liberation. And 
her bonds were even more severe tian those 
which Hurope has imposed on herself. That 
was because an even greater freedom was in 
contemplation. Her present plight orly shows 
that the deeper the lake, the more cavernous 
is its hcllow when it has dried: up. ** 

The reconciliation of these opposite aspects 
of bondage and fréedom, of the means and 
the end, is thus referred to in ore of our 
sacred ssriptures : 

“In darkness are they who worship only 
the world, but in greater darkness they who 
worship the Infinite alone. He who 
accepts toth, saves himself from death by the 
knowledge of the former, and by that of the 


` latter attains immortality.” 


That is to say, we must first have our 
fulness oå worldly life before we cen attain 
the Infinite. Desire. must be yoked to work 
for the purpose of transcending both desire 
and work, and then only can union with the 
Supreme be thought of. The mere renuncia- 
world does not entitle to 
immortalisy. 

The same scripture says: 

_ “Performing work in this world, must thou 
desire to live a hundred years. 0 Iman, no 
other way is open to thee. His work never 
absolutely attaches itself to man.” 

Aful life with full work can dne 
fulfil the destiny of man. When his worldly 


_life is thus perfected, it comes to its natural 


end, and the fetters of work are loosered and 
drop off. 

tn Eurcpe we see only two divifions of 
man’s worldly life—the period of traifiing and - 
that of work. It is like proldnging a straight 
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line till, wearied, you drop off your brush. 
Stich elongation of a straight line can never 
produce a picture; it can have no design; so 
it is unmeaning. Work is ae process and 
cannot really be the end of anything ; it must 
have some gain, some achievement, as its 
object. Aud yet Europe has omitted to put 
before man any definite goal in which its 
work may find its natural termination . and 
gain its rest. To acquisition, whether of 
material or of knowledge, there is no limit. 
Aad European civilisation puts all its emphasis 
or. the progress of this cumulative acquisition 


forgetting that the best contribution which 
each individual can make to the progressive 


life ot humanity is in the perfection of his 
own life. So their end comes in the middle 
of thmgs ; there is ho game, but only the 
chase. 

We, also, say that the desire is not 
exhausted, but rather increases, with the 
getting. How then is one to come to the 
end of work ? The reply that India of old 
gauve was, that.there is an exception. to this 
esneral rule, that there ¢s a plane wherein 
gəiting does arrive at its terminus, whereto 
if we strive to attain, our work shall come to 
an end, and rest be ours. The Universe 
cannot be so madly conceived that desire 
siould be an interminable singing with no 
ssng to which it can be completed. 

- India has not advised us to come to a 


sudden stop while work is in full swing. It is 


true that the unending procession of the world 
kas gone on, through its ups and downs, from 
the heginning of creation till to-day ; but it is 


equally obvious that each individual’s connection. 


therewith does get. finished. Must he necess- 
anly quit it without any sense of fulfilment ? 
Had that been so, he would have been 
unfortunate indeed. 

On the one hand, I represent in me an 
endless current of generations ; with my life 
I add to its flow, I contribute as much as I 
san to its store of ever increasing experience 
of knowledge and possibilities of power. On 
the other -hand, I represent the’ individual 
whose hfe has a beginning. and end in itself 
and therefore who must find some ideal of 
perfection in that limited period of time. 
The unending stream can have no idea of 
completeness, its nature is movement. To 
remajn for a moment its part and then to 
vanish means struggle and no realisation. 
These who say that the world is a humming 
top of absurdity which 8nly hums and whirls 
for no reason whatever, should not preach 
them gospel of work and help this madness of 
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movements. As in the heart of all things 
there is theimpulse of unending progress, so 
there must also be the ideal of fulfilment 
which only gives meaning to all movements. 
Who is to realise it if not the individual ? 
The movement which is in the finite has its 
claims from him, but the fulfilment which is 
in the infinite has also its call to him. When 
we respond to that call, then death does not 
come as an abrupt interruption to our world 
of reality. Directly we know the truth which 


a Pi 


is ultimate, we enter the realm of ‘the ever- | 


lasting yes. 

In the division of man’s world-life which 
we had in India, work came in the middle, 
the freedom at the end. As the day is divided 
into morning, noon, afternoon and evening, 
so India has divided man’s life into four 
parts, following the indication of his nature. 
The day has the waxing and waning of its 
light, so has man of his bodily powers; and 
acknowledging this, India gave a connected 
meaning to his life from start to finish. 

First came Brahmacharya, the period of 
education ; then garhasthya, that of the world’s 
work ; then vanaprasthya, the retreat for the 
loosening of bonds ; and finally, pravrajya, the 
expectant awaiting of freedom through death. 

Nowadays we have come to look upon 
life as a conflict with death,—the intruding 
enemy, not the natural ending,—in impotent 
quarrel with which we spend every stage of 
it. When the time comes for youth to depart, 
we would hold it back by main force. When 
the fervour of desire slackens, we would re- 
vive it with fresh fuel of our own devising. 
When our sense organs weaken, we urge them 
to keep up their efforts. Even when our grip 
has relaxed, we are reluctant to give up 
possession. We fain would ignore all the 
rest of our life except only its morning and 
noon. And when at last the growing dusk 
compels us to acknowledge its afternoon and 
evening, we are either in a rebellious or in a 
despairing frame of mind, and so unable to 
make due use cf them. We are not trained 
to recognise the inevitable as natural, and so 
cannot give up gracefully: that which has to 
go, but 
from us. The truth comes as conqueror only 
because we have lost the art of receiving it 
as guest. 

The stem of the ripening fruit becomes 
loose, its pulp soft, but its seed hardens with 
provision for the next life. Our outward 
losses, due to age. likewise have corresponding 
inward gains. But, in man’s inner life, his 
will plays a dominant part, so that these 
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needs must wait till it is snatched ~ 
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gains depend on his own disciplined striving ; 
that is why, in the case of undisciplined man, 
it is so often seen that his muscles slacken, 
his legs totter, and yet his stern hold on life 
refuses to let go its grip, so much so. that he 
is anxious to exercise his will in. regard to 
worldly details even after his death. This 
kind of tenacity is coming to be regarded, 
even in our country, as something tobe proud 
of ; but what is there so glorious in it ? 

Renounce we must, and through 
renunciation gain,—that is the truth of the inner 
world. 

Man leaves the refuge of the womb in 
order to achieve the further growth of body 
and mind in which consists the whole of the 
child life ; next, he has to leave the self- 
centred security of this narrow world and 
enter the fuller which has varied relations 
with the multitude ; lastly comes the decline 
of the body, and enriched with his experiences, 

man should now leave the narrower life for 
“the universal life, to which he must dedicate 
his accumulated wisdom on the one hand and, 
on the other, should himself enter into 
relations with the Life Eternal ; so that, when 
finally the decaying body has come to the 
very end of its tether, the soul views its 
breaking away quite simply and without 
regret, in the expectation of its own rebirth 
into the infinte. 

From individual body to community, from 
community to universe, from universe to 
Infinity,—this is the soul’s normal progress. 

= Ouar sages, therefore, keeping in mind the 
*~goal of this progress, did not, in life’s first 
stage of education, prescribe merely the 
learning of books or things, but brahma- 
eharya, the living in discipline, whereby both 
enjoyment and its renunciation would come 
equally easy to the strengthened character. 
Life being a pilgrimage, with liberation in 
the Supreme Being as its object, the living 
of it was a spiritual exercise to be carried 
through its different stages, humbly, reverently 
and vigilantly. And the pupil, from his very 
initiation, has this final consummation kept 
in his vew. 

The series of adjustments between within 
and without which constitute the physical 
life, have become automatic; but in the case 
of man, his mind comes in as a disturbing 
factor which is still in the stage of conscious 
experimentation and which therefore may 
involve him in endless trouble before its 
activities can be attuned to universal law. 
For instance, the body may have’come to the 
end of its requirement of food for the time, 


, comes, 
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whereas the mind will not have it so, but, 
seeking io prolong the enjoymesat of its 
satisfaction, even beyond actual neæd, spurs 
on the tongue and the stomach fo greater 
efforts, thus upsetting age-long acjustments 
and creating widely ramified troubl2 in the 
process of the superficial effort reyuired for 
procuring needless material. 

Once the mind refuses to be bound by 
actual raquirements, there ceases to be any 
reason why it should cry halt at any particular 
limit, and so, like trying to extinguish fire 
with oil its acquisitions only make its desires 
blaze up all the fiercer. That is why it is so 
essential to habituate the mind, from the very 
beginning, to be conscious of, and desirous of 
keeping within, the natural limits, in other 
words, to attune itself to the universal nature, 
so that. with every liberty to play its varied 
tunes, it may learn to avoid discord with the 
Good ard the True. 

After the period of such education comes 
the period of worldly life. Our law-giver 
Manu tells us tnat 

“Itis not possible to discipline owrselves so 
effectuvety tf out of touch with the world, 
as while pursuing the world-life with wisdom.” 

That is to say, wisdom does rot attain 
completeness except through the -iving of 
life ; ani discipline divorced from wisdom is 
not true discipline, but merely the meaning- 
less following of custom, which i> only a 
veil for ignorance. 

< Worx becomes true, only wher desire 
has learnt to control itself. Then alone does 
the householder’s state become a centre of 
welfare for the society, and instead of being 
an obstacle helps on the final _iberation. 
When all his work is true, having the 
detachment of unselfishness, its obligations 
cannot curtail the freedom of his spoit. 

When the second stage of life has thus 
been spent, when the crops that were raised 
on the field of youth have been harvested 
and garnered and done with, life’s evening 
the time to leave the enclosure of 
labour for the open road ; to set out for home 
where oeace awaits us. Have we not been 
tolling through the live-long day for this 
very home,—the Home which is fulfilment 
itself ? 

After the infant leaves the womb, it still 
has to remain close to its mother for a time, 
remaining attached in spite of its deliverance, 
until if can adapt itself to its new freedom. 
Such is the case in tHe third stage of life, 
when man, though alooffrom the world, remains 
in touch with it. He still gives to tae world 
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of his store of wisdom, as the ripe fruit dropped 
from its stem, givesfoodto the world before its 
seed finds soil for its further life. His wisdom 
comes to the world lke a shower of rain 
which is for all, because it is taken up in the 
upper air of disinterested detachment. 

Then at last comes a day when even such 
free relations have their end, the emancipated 
spirit steps out of all bonds to face the 
Supreme Spirit. Just as a good housewife, 
while dsaaling with diverse men and things 
in the course of her duties, is after all 
doing the work of her husband’s household 
all the tme, openly and tacitly acknowledg- 
ing at every step her relationship with him, 
yet at the end of the day she puts aside all 
her work and betakes herself with her hus- 
band to the solitude of their union, so does 
the soul, whose world-work is done, put away 
all finite matters and come all alone to its 
eommun:on with the Eternal.“ — 

Only in this way can man’s world-life be 
truly lived from one end of it to the other, 
without being engaged at every step in trying 
conec:usions with death and without being 
overcome when death arrives in due course, 
as by a conquering enemy. 

This fourfold way of India attunes the 
life of man to the sublime harmony of the uni- 
verse, leaving no room for untrained desires 
to forget their simple relations therewith and 
to persus their destructive career unchecked, 
but leacing them on to their final relations 
with the Supreme. 

T feel that the doubt may arise here: how 
far is it possible so to mould the whole 
peopie of any country? To which I would 
reply that when the wick is ablaze at its tip, 
the who.e lamp is said to be alight. What- 
ever may be the ideal of the righteous life, 
it finds “uminous expression only in the top- 
most few. If in any country even a small 
number of its people succeed in realising an 
ideal, that is a gain for the whole of it. 

Fowever dire may be the outward 
degeneration which has overtaken us in India, 
there is an inmost core still alive within us, 
whieh refuses to acknowledge anything less 
than the Supreme as the highest gain. Even 
now when any great soul strikes a higher 
note, ouz whole being responds, and no lesser 
consideration of worldliness can stop it from 
so doing. 

Now-a-days, on occasions of festivity in 
our country, we have acquired the habit of 
adding « foreign brass” band to the usual 
set of our own festive pipes, thereby creating 
a terribla confusion of sound. Nevertheless, 
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the plaintive Indian note of our real yearn- 
ing may be discerned by the sensitive ear, 
through all its clash and clang. But while, 
in the public part of our homes, the foreign 
big drum and blatant trumpet proclaim the 
pride of wealth and the emulation of fashion, 
those who arein touch with the privacy of 
our inner life, know that this deafening din 
does not penetrate there. 

We were not always this kind of a market 
crowd, jostling and elbowing one another 
so vulgarly, quarrelling over privileges and 
titles, advertising our own worth in unashamed 
exaggeration. The whole thing is sheer 
imitation and mostly sham. It has no 
redeeming feature of courtesy or graceful- 
ness. But, before this age of make-believe 
overtook us, we had an inherent dignity of 
our own, which was not impaired by plain 
living or poverty. This was for us like a 
congenital armour which used to protect 
us against all the insults and trials of our | 
material vicissitudes. But this natural 
protection has been wheedled away from 
us, driving us to take our stand behind 
bluster and bluff. Dignity has now become 
an outside thing which we must bolster up 
by outward show. As we no longer reckon 
inward satisfaction to be the fulness of 
wealth, we have to hunt for its paraphernalia 
in foreign shops, and never can gather 
together enough. 

Bui, in spite of all. this, I say that it 
has not worked its way into the core of our 
being. It is yet of the outside and therefore, 
perhaps, so excessively obvious. Just because ` 
we have mot become really used to our new 
acquisitions, do we make so much of a 
turmoil about them, like the boisterous move- 
ments of the Inexpert swimmer. 

Moreover, I cannot at all admit that there 
can be anything in man’s higher life which 
is only good in a particular geographical 
latitude. It is never true that we must take 
refuge in meekness because we are weak, or 
that we want righteousness only as a con- 
venient. cloak for hiding our indigence. 
Ideals preached by great personalities of the 
world need for their acceptance more steady 
courage, perfect training, power of sacrifice, 
than those which are needed to make good 
our school-learnt lessons on the profits of 
insensate competition and the duplicity and 
carnage of a hungry nationalism thriving on 
human flesh. 

To prepare, in a spirit of reverence and 
by a life of discipline, for the world-life in 
which the soul is to attain maturity amidst 
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DAIL EIREANN: 


her daily work of self-dedication and find 


at the serene end of her. physical existence 
her. own perfect revelation in a world of 
ineffable. light and life—is the only way 
through which a human being can attain to 
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of nations „~ must be counted as subordinate, <a 


The spirit of man must triumpk and liberate KE 


itself, if man’s incessant endeavogr during all — 
these ages is fo attain its fulfilment. | wy 
If that is not to be, and yet if by the — 


consistency and fulness of meaning. help of some magic wand of progress men _ 

If we believe this, then we must also find en inexhaustible source of incessant — 
recognise that each and every people must profit, some weapon that in & second ean 
strive to realise it, overcoming their respec- kill millions of enemies, some potion that — 
tive obstacles in their own way. If they can keep their mortal bodies alive oi ages, E 
would live in truth, then everything else, —what then ? 
—the luxury of individual riches, the might 
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“UST as I entered, for the first time, the 
ik chamber in which DAIL EIREANN— 
corresponding to the British House of 
Commons—holds its sittings, and took my seat 
in the Press Gallery, a Deputy sitting at some 
distance to the left of the Speaker’ s chair 
rose to his feet and began to address the 
Assembly. -The distance between us could 
not have been more than 20 or possibly 30 
feet. Yet I could not understand a word he 
was saying. His voice was audible enough : 
in fact, he spoke loudly. 

I was on the point of asking my neighbour 
an oldish, stoutish man representing one of 
the news . agencies, what the Deputy was 
saying, when I suddenly began to follow the 
speech without difficulty. It then dawned 
upon me that he had been. speaking in Irish, 
and possibly finding that he was not being 
followed by some of his fellow-Deputies or 
by some of the reporters in the Gallery as 
well as he wished, had turned to English, 
which he spoke almost like a foreigner who 
thought in another language. On subsequent 
inquiry I learned that Gaelic was his native 
tongue. 

A similar experience must have fallen to 
the lot of other visitors from abroad, for it 
is not at all uncommon for some of the Deputies 
to start off in Irish and continue in English. 


ae 


Every >ne of them, whether Gaeic-speaking | 
or not, in aiy case, begins with the phrase 
A Ceaan- Comhairle” (pronounced “AKin | 


Korle” ), wide is the Irish equivelent of the 


English “Mr. Speaker.” 
‘Some persons among 
undoubtedly patriotic, fell disposed to laugh 
at the attempt to revive the Irish language, — 
and evar seek to obstruct it. 


the Irish, while 


for no ether reason, to the printing of the 
Dail doeuments and Acts of Pariament in 
Irish side by side with English. 

This attitude is scarcely to be wondered 
at when it is remembered that for many — 
centuriss a systematic endeavour was made 
to overlay Irish culture with English civiliza- 
tion. So successful, indeed, proved the effort 
to kill tae Irish language that it has ceased 
to be spoken over the larger part of she island, 
“native speakers” being confined o remote 
districts along the southern and western sea- 
board—akout 600,000 persons out of a total 
population of over 4,000,000 persoas taking 
the whcle of Ireland. 

II ae 

The green tint of the Ordar Paper 
(symbolic of the Emerald Isle, theugh blue 
is the traditional [rish*colour ) which attracted 


my eye s soon as I sat down, tke use of 
Gaelic by the Deputy who proceeded to. speak 





Falah 


Some of the 
Deputies object, on the score of expense, if 
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_ The Dail in Session- 
us right. 


Justice, Finance, External Affairs, Agriculture. General ; 
The Attorney-General is the second figure from the reader’s left. 


Uniform. 


ust as I entered, and the Irish title by which 
he Speaker was addressed by all the Deputies, 
toreibly brought home to me the fact that the 
Irish Free State to-day is a separate entity, 
possessing a legislature elected by the Irish 
people and solely responsible to them for its 
acts. The designation of the Assembly by 
the Irish title, “Dail Eireann,” instead of by 
an English* or semi-English term such 
“House of Commons,” carried my mind back 
fo the days when the great majority of Irish 
men elected in Ireland to the lower chamber 
ef the British Parliament constituted them- 
selves into a sovereign legislature, declared 
the establishment of Saorstat Eireann ( the 
Irish Republic ), set up a Government of their 
own, and even when proclaimed by the 
British as an unlawful assembly, and compelled 
to meet clandestinely, carried on an intensive 
struggle until Britain saw fit to conclude an 
agreement whereby ske withdrew her civil 
and military control and left the Irish to rule 
themselves as they chose. The continuance 
of the use of the Gaelic phrase Teachta Dala,” 


as 


Prof. Michel Hayes is in the Chair, while the 
President Cos®rave is addressing the Assembly. 


e Clerk is Seated at the Table to 
ss him are seated the Ministers of 
until recently Minister for Defence, is in 


Besides 


Mulchy, 


shortened into “T. D.,” (delegate) and of the 
word Deputy” with the republican associations, 
instead of the English term “Hon’ble Member”, 
the retention of the words Ta (yes) and Nil 
(no) to indicate the results of Divisions, and 
the floating of the Irish tri-colour over Leinster 
House—the temporary home of the Assembly 
where it is in session, serve to form a bridge 
between the pre-Truce and the present Dail. 


III 


The Ceann Comhairle—Professor Michael 
Hayes. one of the representatives of the 
National University—in himself, constitutes a 
link between the stirring past, filled with 
struggle, and the future, full of promise. Born 
in 1859, he grew up at atime when Dr. 
Douglas Hyde, now a professor in the same 
University, Dr. Eoin MacNeill, now the Minis- 
ter of Education, and others, were making a 
determined effort to bring about the revival 
of Irish language and culture. At an early 
age he became associated with the Sinn Fein 
movement, When the Truce came, in the 
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ammer of 1921, he, with many fellow-workers, 
ras confined in an internment camp. Towards 
he end of 1921, Professor Hays like his other 
ountrymen had to choose between the 


Prof. Michæl Hayes, 
National University in the Dall and has 


T, D., who represents the 
] been its 
Ceann Comhairle (Speaker) since Sept. 9, 1922. 
Lacking legislative experience and legal knowledge, 
when elected to that office, he, possessing an 
exceedingly keen mind, soon mastered parlia- 
mentary procedure and handles the legislature with 
great skill and tact. 


resumption of the Anglo-Irish war and the 
acceptance of the Anglo-Irish Agreement 
signed, on behalf of the Irish, by Arthur 
Griffith (the founder of Sinn Fein ), General 
Michael Collins ( the leader of the left. wing 
of Sinn Fein), and others on December 6th. 
He voted in favour of the Treaty, because 
it gave his people “the substance of freedom if” 
they had “the courage to take it,” and because 
it would give to “Irishmen and women in 
Ireland absolute and complete control of their 
trade,’ and, what was even more important, 
“absolute and complete control of education,” 
for he considered that “the spiritual penetration, 
the sway of English manners and customs, 
of the English tongue, English ideas and 
English ideals in Ireland” was “the most dan- 
gerous thing to the underlying spirit of any 
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nation.” With control of education in al 
Irish State where there would be no iaterference 
whatever from England, “that rot could be 
stopped.” In a word, he would accept the 
"Treaty because he believed that ics gave his 
people “power to direct all” their “spiritua 
activities...in the right way.” 

At the time this speech was made Professom 
Hayes was engaged in helping te organise 
educational work in behalf of kis natien 
as an essential part of the Sinn Fein pro- 
gramme. He found it impossibla to make 
much headway because in the 2ountry ir 
general “at the moment practically every 
child in Ireland” was “being educated im» the 
most deplorable way...under an Englisli 
system, guided by English ideas, anc interpret- 
ed in an English way.” 

Immediately following the ratiication © 
the Treaty by the Dail, Professor Hayes was 
appointed Minister for Education by Presiden“ 
Griffith. and held this post until the assembly 
of the Dail which had been convened for the 
express purpose of implementing the ‘Treaty 
and enacting the Constitution amd whicli 
elected him Ceann Comhairle. Though ne 
doubt entirely lacking in knowledge oi 
legislative procedure, and even of lega- 
technicalities, he was capable of clear thinking 
and of mastering any subject in which he 
had made up his mind to become proficient 
He, moreover, had the foresight to realise thar 
authority for drawing up the Constitutior 
would be derived not from the “anglo-Irish 
Treaty, not from any Act of tae British 
Parliament, but from the Irish peeple,”’ and 
therefore, he could well be trusted to preside 
over the deliberations of an Assembly whict 
was to fashion the instrument meaat to con- 
serve the freedom that had been won as the 
result of a struggle stretching (intermittently. 
over eight centuries. 

Everything about the Ceann Comhairle 
as he presides over the Dail emphasises the 
difference between that assembly and othe 
legislatures, especially those in tke Britis} 
Commonwealth of Nations. As he sits with 
his back to the Press Gallery, only his heaé 
and shoulders visible to newspaper men, nc 
wig covers his hair, which is almost as dark 
as mine. His lounge suit might have been 
made from the same bolt of blue serge from 
which was cut the one I wear. There is 
nothing to distinguish him from the * other 
members of the Dail, except that the chait 
in which he is seated, and table m front of 
him, are placed on a platform slighsly higher 
than the floor of the House, separated frons 
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the Press Gallery by a staircase which has 
been pat in to enable him and his staff to 
come into the chamber by a private way. 


LN ee 


The Leas Ceann Comhairle, or the Deputy 
Speaker—Mr. Padraic O’Maille (Patrick 





Mr. Padraic O’Maille. 
the Dail Joining 
active part in the 
imprisonment and deportation, 


T, D., the Dy. Speaker of 
Sinn Fein as a boy, he took an 
Anglo-Irish struggle, and suffered 
and was for three 
accepting the Anglo- 
ill-will of those of 


‘ bd 


years “on the run.” For 

Irish Treaty he incurred the 
fis comrades who stuck to the “Republic,” and 
was badly wounded and very nearly died. (The 
sacture kas been copied by Mr. S, Hurley and re- 


woduced by kind permission of the artist, Mr. 
Patrick Tuohy.) 
O'Malley, —when relieving the Speaker, is 


just as informally clad. Born in Conamara, a 
mountainous district of Western Ireland 
where the Irish language is still the mother- 
tongue of the majority of the population, he 
came wunder the influence of revitalising 
Nationalism while in his boyhood, entered 
Sinn Fèin, and became active in the Volun- 
teer mevement as soon as that activity ex- 
tended to Western Ireland. Imprisoned for 
‘aking partin the Easter Rebellion of 1916, 
Mr. O’Malley was released towards the end of 
che year, but was again "arrested in February, 
L917, for alleged complicity in a plot and 
leported to Kington, in Hertfordshire (England) 
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from which place he managed to escape a 
few months later. On May 17, 1918. seven 
or eight members of the -Royal Irish Con- 
stabulary, the militarized police consisting 
entirely of Irishmen with the exception 


of the British regime, surrounded his house 
and ordered him to surrender. He and his 
brother opened fire on them and made it 
so hot for them that they retired. From 
that day till the one on which the Truce was 
signed—over three years—he was constantly 
“on the run.” In November of the same 
year the voters of Conamara expressed their 
appreciation of him by electing him Member 
of Parliament at the General] Election, with a 
majority of 8,252 over Mr. M. O'Malley, who 
sat as a Nationalist” Member for that consti- 
tuency in the House of Commons. 

Mr. O’Maille was one of the original band 
of Sinn Feinners who constituted themselves 
into the Dail, as the 
the Irish were prepared to recognise. Though 
“wanted” by the police, he managed to come 
from the extreme west of Ireland to Dublin 
(in mid-east of the Island ) to-attend most : of 
the meetings of that Assembly ( even after ` it 
had been “proclaimed” ) and still to elude 
the Royal Irish Constabulary, supplemented by 
the “Black and Tans” and the military, at one 
time numbering 50,000 officers and men. 

By voting in favour of the Anglo-Irish 
Treaty Mr. O’Maille, like the other pro- 
Treaty Deputies, made bitter enemies of 
many of his former colleagues. Less 
six months after his election on September 
9th, 1922, to the Deputy-Speakership of the 
Dail, he, with a fellow-Deputy, Sean Hales, 
was going to the Assembly in a horse-drawn 
vehicle, known as an “outside car” or “jaunt- 
ing car’ when one or more “Irregulars” 
(anti-Treatyites) opened fire upon them. Four 
bullets hit Hales and he was killed on the 
spot. One bullet pierced through O’Maille’s 
arm. Another entered his body through the 
back, struck the spine, glanced off, and 
lodged over the left lung. While recovering 
in hespital after a serious operation, pleu- 
risy set in and for a time his condition was 
very grave. His iron constitution, however, 
enabled him eventually to recover. 


y 


The clerk of the Dail—Colm O’Murchadha 
(Murphy) is as inconspicuously clad as the 
speaker or the Deputy speaker. No wig, no 
gown, no lace or braid distinguishes him, 
from an ordinary citizen, as he sits at an 
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few officers, which constituted the main prop” 
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only legislature whichw® 
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blong table a few feet from the presiding 
officer of the Assembly, at his right. 

Mr. Murphy acted as Assistant Clerk to 
the Dail in the pre-Treaty days, while Mr. 
Patrick O’Keefe, Secretary to the Speaker, 
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of the 


Mr. Patrick O’Keefe. one of the officers 
phase of the 


Dail, who has been active 1n every 
Anglo-Irish struggle. 


represented North Cork in that Assembly, 
having for years been closely associated 
Mr. Arthur Griffith in his Sinn Fein activi- 
ties. Atthe time the assembly met in 1922, 
Mr, Murphy and Mr. O’Keefe were serving 
in the National Army, acting as Governor 
and Deputy Governor of a military prison 
in Dublin. 

There is no mace or other regalia on the 
table in front of the Speaker, as there would 
be if the men who constituted that body 
hankered after pomp and pageantry. Nor do 
the front benchers sit with their feet resting 
on it, as they do in the British Parliament 
and even in some of the Indian legislatures. 

Directly above the table used by the 


with . 
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official reporters—in front of the Speaker’s 
table—is zhe glass dome of the building, 
throwing aflood of light upon the people 
working beneath it. 

Some o? the men on the staff of the Dail 
took part in the rising of 1916, while others 
participatec in the Anglo-Irish War of 1919- 
9], and im the recent “Irregular” campaign. 
That is particularly true of the men of the 
Guard, in black uniform. Colonel Patrik © 
Brennan, the Superintendent, has been active 
in every phase of the struggle in Ireland 
since 1916 and was at one period (1922) in 
command of the First Western Division. 
Captain Byme, Captain of the Guard, was 
also one ef the original volunteers and took 
a prominent part in the conflict of recent 
years. 

One of the black-uniformed messengers 
who has eerried my card to many of the — 
ministers aad other Deputies lost an eye and 
the use cf one of his thumbs in. the Anglo- 
Trish war. A portion of 
had to be amputated on account of wounds 
received ir the civil war. 7 


VI 


None oë the Deputies affeets any formal 
dress. Taicugh I have had the opportunity — 
of attend:nz many a meeting of the Dail, I 
do not recollect to have come across a 
single tall hat or frock or morning coat. 

One cr two Members must, however, find 
it difficult to repress their leaning towards 
dandyism. That disposition is, however, ~ 
offset by tie inclination upon the part of 
some of tha Deputies to take no thought of 
how thei clothes look. 

Most of the Members of the Dail are 
clean shaven. A few wear beards. 

The Deouties enter and leave the Cham- 
ber withcu formally bowing to the Speaker, 
as is the custom in the House of Commons 
and other assemblies. They might well 
adopt some such form without fear of 
suggesting to any one that they have a 
“Save mind” or that they lack independence 
of spirit. 

VII 


The rec plush-covered benches or tip-up 
chairs on which the Deputies sit are arranged 
in horse-shoe fashion around the officers of 
the Dail. The front rows are provided with 
desks. 

The seats rise, tiereupon tier, to a wide 
corridor from which open the gangways lead- 
ing dowr zo the benches, cutting them up 


one- of his legs ` 
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into sections. The Members go down to 
their seats from above instead of going up 
to them from the floor of the House. 

In the centre of the corri or, against the 
baek wall, sit the men of the Guard, barely 
visible to members of the Press Gallery. 
The left-hand corner, has been partitioned off 
to form the Speaker's Gallery, and affords 
a fine view of the Speaker, nearly the whole 
of the Dail, and of the Deputies as they enter 
the chamber through the doors hard by 
opening on to the landing at the top of a 
grand staircase. 

The Gallery for ordinary visitors is higher 
up, Just beneath the ceiling, which is lofty. 

have never sat in it, but I understand that 
it is far from Satisfactory. 


VINH 


The Assembly presents an exceedingly 
youthful appearance. On more than one 
occasion, while sitting in the Speaker’s or the 
Press Gallery, I have attempted to count the 
grey heads among them, and have failed to 

iscever more than five or Six, some of whom 
I find suffered terrible ordeals during the period 
of Anglo-Irish Struggle. The majority of the 
Deputies must be in the thirties. 

I doubt if there is any National Assembly 
anywhere else in the world containing so 
many young men as the Dail. I am sure 
that no country in the world has so many 
legislatars who have seen the inside of Jail 


ana internment camps, as the Irish Free 
State has. 
At times when some dull Subject is 


being discussed, the benches are almost empty. 
On such occasions two or three Deputies, 
rather more carefully dressed than most of 
their colleagues who take delight in occupying 
seats in the topmost row, look isolated, like 
the gods on the Olympian heights, surveying 
with almost cynical unconcern the drab scene 
which is being enacted below. Now and again 
one of them becomes agitated over the crass 
neglect of national interests by the minister 
and harangues the Assembly. 

The Chamber would present a very different 
appearance if the Republicans did not look 
upon the Dail as a usurper set up by their 
ancient enemies—the British—and, in 
consequence, boycott it. They look upon the 
“rump” of the Dail as the rightful Assembly, 
call their chief leader, who is confined in a 
military prison, the “President,” who has his 
own Cabinet. At the fast General Election 
they captured 44 constituencies. Tf they were 
to attend the sittings the potential strength 
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of the 
doubled. 

Tke Dail, it must be 
constituted along the traditional British 
Parliamentary lines, and does not consist of 
one Party in power and another in opposition. d 


Opposition would be more than 


remembered, is not 





Superintendent of the 
seen much fighting 


Brennan. 


Col. Patrick 
Irish Parliament, who 
during recent years. 


has 


traditional, because with the 

made by the British Labour Party 
during recent years that system has broken 
down ; and in consequence, a party enjoying 
a minority vote is in office and is likely to 
remain there until Mr. Ramsay MacDonald 
cares or is compelled to go to the country for 
a mandate. 

Elected on the basis of proportional 
representation, specially designed to safeguard 
the interests of the minorities, the Dail, on 
the contrary, consists of a number of groups, 
as is the case with the legislatures on the 
Continent. Five of them, not taking into con- 
sideration the anti-Treatyites ( Republicaus ), 
are openly acknowledged, though undoubtedly 
at least one of the five is really a coalition 
of two or more distinctive elements. 

The Cumann na nGaedhael, or Govern- 
ment Party, consists of 57 Deputies, one of 
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them a woman (Mrs. Collins O'Driscoll, a 
sister of General Michael Collins, who, while 
acting as President, —of the provisional Govern- 
ment and Commander-in-Chief of the Nation- 
al Army, was shot dead by the anti-Treaty- 
‘ites in September, 1922. Acute differences 


~ in the spring of 1924 over a mutiny in the 
Army, ‘ed 
Be ers, who constituted themselves into the 


to the secession of some eight 


b 
~ The Independents and the Farmers each 


“National Group.” 


number ¥5. 
Deputies. 
-~ The Government and its supporters sit 
at the extreme left of the Speaker, instead 
of at the right, as is the case in the English 
Parliament and in other countries, The 
terms “Right” and “Left,” used figuratively 
to indicate conservatism and radicalism, have, 
therefore, no application to the groups in 
the Dail. ? . 

In a sense it is in the fitness of things 


There are, besides, 14 Labour 


that the Ministers and their supporters should 
_ constitute the Left. Less than half a dozen 


~ Speaker’s left hand. 


the Minister 


years ago they were being spoken of as “the 
murder gang,” were “on the run,” their 
pictures and descriptions published in the 
Hue and Cry” issued by the British police, 
with its headquarters at Dublin Castle, and 
large rewards offered for the heads of some 
of them. | 

The President, a short, lean man with fair 
hair which refuses to “stay put,” sits in the 
front row, almost in a straight line with the 
Mr. Kevin O’Higgins, 
the Vice-President of the Executive Council 
and Minister for Justice, Mr. Krnest Blythe, 
for Finance, Mr. Patrick Mc- 
Gilligan, Minister for Industry and Commerce 
and Mr. Desmond Fitzgerald, Minister for 
External Affairs, also members of the Coun- 
cil, sit in adjoining seats. They all are of 
much the same age—in the thirties—and 
have graduated out of the revolutionary 
movement into their present positions. 

Mr. Hugh Kennedy, the Attorney-General 
and one of the framers of the Free State 
Constitution, occupies a seat immediately 
behind the President. Powerful in physique, 
gentle in voice and manner, nimble in wit, 
he would be an acquisition to any Assembly. 
I often see Presideut Cosgrave turning 


- around and having a whispered conversation 


with him. 


Mr. Patrick Hogan, Minister for Lands 


and Agriculture, Mr. Finian Lynch, Minister 


for Fisheries, Mr. J. J. Walsh, Minister for 


Posts and Telegraphs, and Mr. Seamus Burke, 
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as 
Minister for Local Government and Public — 
Healtk, sit on one side or the otaer of the — 
Executive Councillors. They are all known as 
Extern’ Ministers, because ther are not 
members of the Executive Goverment, but 
are irdiwidually responsible to the Dail for — 
their ections whereas the Executive Councillors 
bear collective responsibility to tha> assembly. “i 


i 


After graduating out of the school of revolution 
they are making their mark as builders of new 
Irelanc. l a 
Dr. Eoin MacNeill, the Minister for waa 5 
cation, tae only other Member of tae Govern- 
ment, and for that matter, of the Executive — 
Council, does not sit with the other ministers, — 
but occupies a seat several rows behind and — 
above his colleagues. Older in years than 
any of them, a scholar by temperament and 
training, he is one of the few great men of y 
the worll who have lived to see tae fruition 
of a movement which they initiated zor leading — 


their peoole out of the darkness ef subjection. — 
Gensral Richard Mulcahy, until recently 
Minister for Defence and Commander-in-Chief 
of the National Army and a member of the 
Executive Council, inconspicuously oeceppies — os 
a seat on one of the back benches. With the 
forehead of an intellectual, the eyes of a mys- < 
tic, and a prophet’s voice and style of speech, 
he shines despite the surroundings in which 
he tries to hide himself. E 
Above the Cumann na nGaedhae. Deputies _ 
sit the members of the newly-formed “National _ 
Group.” Mr, Joseph McGrath, ther leader, 
acted as courier between the Irish Delegation — 
and the Republican Government curing the ` 
Anglo-Irish negotiations in 1921 and was, — 
until recently, Minister for Induscries and — 
Commerce and a member of the Executive 
Council, while Mr. Dan McCarthy, hë Second- 
in-Command, was the Chief Whip of the — 
Government Party. - 3% 
The ext section is occupied by the — 
“Independents.” This group is ar from — 
homogeneous since it comprises at least two 
distinct elements ; (1) the remnants ef the old 
Irish Parliamentary Party popularly known as. — 
the Nationalist Party and men of lize belief, — 


and (2) of men who used to delight in the 


name of “Southern Unionists.” Not so very 
long ago these two sections were bitterly 
opposed to each other. ‘ i 

The Irish Parliamentary Party was at _— 
that time trying to secure Home Rule by 
acquiring control ovér the British Liberals 
and Racicals, and through that control smash- 
ing the power of the House of Lords and 
the Conservatives in the Commons, only to — 
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ind that, at the supreme moment, the Liberal 
Prime Minister would not toe the line 
shalked by them. The “Southern Unionists” 
were, on the other hand, the dèscendants of 
the British garrison in southern Ireland, or 
their partisans and apologists, almost cent per 
cent of them professing the same faith 
(Protestantism) as did their British masters, 
and, in consequence, practically monopolised 
the leaves and fishes in the administration. 
Both looked with undisguised contempt upon 
the Sina Fein Party, which eventually 
triumphed. 

w 


is 
a 


XI 


~ But four members of this group may be 
set down as “Nationalists.” The rest are 
mainly ex-unionists, though some of them 
prefer to be called “Business men,” and others 
_ University Representatives.” One or two of 
them—certainly Major Brian Cooper, an ex- 
M. P.—had seen the wisdom of abandoning 
opposition to Home Rule some time before 
the new order had been actually initiated. 
Others accepted the fait accompli with good 
grace instead of sulking, as some irreconcil- 
ables are still doing. 

Members belonging to the “Farmers’ Party” 
sit separated from the “Independents” by a 
gangway. They constitute a small group 
415 in all), when it is remembered that the 
Trish Free State is an agricultural country, 
fully twe-thirds of its inhabitants depending 
‘upon farming and farm industries for their 
‘existence. Some of the younger men, such 
as Mr. Baxter and Mr. Heffernan, give promise 
of making powerful debators. 
~The Labour Deputies, 14 in number, occupy 
the section to the Speaker’s right. Mr. “Tom” 
Johnson, their leader, is a man of great force 
of character, who speaks with deliberation 
and impartiality—and often eloquence. He 
answers to the description of Leader of the 
Opposition, as nearly as any one can in the 
special eircumstances of the Dail. 


XI 


As a general rule the debates are conducted 
än a sober, orderly manner much to the 
surprise of the visitor, who arrives from abro« | 
with the preconceived notion that the atmos- 
phere pervading an assembly of Irishmen is 
bound to be warm. At times, however, when 
ca subject of vital importance on which 
differences of opinion ås intense come up 
for discussion, the atmosphere becomes 
charged with electricity, as, indeed, happens 
in other parliaments. Talk becomes tense. 
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Interjections are flung about and persona- ? 


lities are dragged into the debate. 

Such occasions always serve to demon- 
strate the adroitness of the Ceann Comhairle. 
Though exceedingly young and inexperienced 
to be filling a position of such responsibility, 
he, since his election in 1922, has succeeded 
so wellin mastering parliamentary procedure 
that men grown old in the performance of 
similar duties have little to teach him. ‘The 
warmer the atmosphere in the chamber tends 
to become, the cooler he seems to grow. 
Without appearing to exert himself, certainly 
without making a show of the authority 
vested in him or an exhibition of pomposity, 
he steers the discussion into quieter channels. 

Possessing the gift of humour and an 
unusually quick mind, Professor Hayes 
accomplishes with a jest what other persons 
oceupying the same position fail to do with a 
rebuke. He has a tantalising habit of refusing 
to take seriously Deputies who are constitu- 
tionally incapable of conceiving that they are 
ever in error, much less laughing at anything 
they may have said or written or done. He 
has a still more discomfiting habit of refusing 
to be drawn into an argument, or to answer a 
hypothetical question. He leaves the inter- 
pretation of the Treaty and the Constitution 
based upon it to the courts, but, on the 
other hand, is always ready to give a ruling 
whenever there is any real need for one. 
His attitude towards the Dail is invariably 
deferential. 

The Speaker, in his dealings with the 
Deputies, invariably shows the strictest 
impartiality and fearlessness. On more than 
one occasion I have noticed that he has kept 
the Ministers, even the President, from 
wandering into irrelevancies. 

He is, therefore, just the man for the job 
—a leader who does not appear to lead—a 
ruler who seems only to serve. So unassum- 
ingly has he worked that not many of the 
Deputies even realise the pains that he has 
taken to educate the Dail to discharge its 
duties. 

The reader must not forget that the 
Speaker can remain ahead of the other 
Deputies only a step or two—that everything 
that he teaches them he has first to learn, 
acquiring the information sometimes only a 
few hours, or even minutes, before he 
imparts it. 
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Whatever the hour at which the visitor 
chances to arrive at the Dail, whatever the 
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subject of discussion, and whatever the mood 
in which the Deputies carry on the debate, 
he soon discovers that the average of speak- 
ing, in view of the youth of the assembly 
and the inexperience of the legislators, is good. 
The style differs with different individuals, 
according to temperament, intellectual equip- 
ment and practice. But even Deputies who 
are comparative novices seldom hum and haw, 


as is often the case with legislators else- 
where, but speak as if words come easily, 
naturally. There are some members, like 


Deputy Maginnis, of the National University, 
from whom words flow in a steady stream, 
sometimes with the rapidity and fulness of a 
hill torrent after a cloudburst. Some of the 
younger men show great promise as debators. 
The language in use nearly all the time 
is English : but it is not exactly the King’s 
English. Unlike the phraseology current in 
the British House of Commons until Labour 
came into its own, it is not stilted. Similes 
and metaphors leap from the lips of the 
Deputies. The phraseology, in any case, is 
‘avely dull, or unimaginative. 
-~ The pronunciation of a Deputy is hardly 
ever the same as that of the one who pre- 
cedes him. In a single debate I have detect- 
ed more than a dozen brogues—different 
ways of rolling the r’s, speaking in a rasp- 
ing tone, as if steel were being chewed into 
bits and spat out, or ir a soft, sing-song 
fashion, and so on. For this richness of 
variety alone, sitting listening to a Dail 
debate is enjoyable. 


XIV 


The subjects which come up for discussion 
are full of interest in themselves. They are 
all related, in one way or another, to the 
great change through which the Irish people 
have so recently passed, the replacement of 
a system of governance imposed from the 
outside with one created by the Irish and 
conducted according to their will by men 
of their own blood, put into power by them 
without any interference from Britain. 

The period of chaos and tragedy seems to 
be closing, but continues to crop up again 
and again in discussion. 

The work of reconstruction is beginning 
and gradually questions pertaining to one or 
“another phase of it are more and more 
occupying the attention of the Deputies, and 
are pushing discussion of a vague, general 
character into the background. 

This construction is, I think, being 
impeded because some of the Deputies 
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including some of the Ministers—are disposed | 


to grudge expenditure of a productive — 
nature—expeaditure which should really — 
be regarded as an investment. I am not at 4 
all surprised that such an attitude of mind E 


should exist, because since the constitution | 
of the Free State many valuable lives have a 
been lost and property valued at £50,000,000° 7 
has been destroyed in the internecine | 
warfare which began almost before the Trish 
Free State had come into existence. 4 

The Minister for Finance, one af the ablest 7 
of men thrown up by the strenuous times _ 
through which Ireland has passed, has had to 
find large sums of money for paying the 
cost incurred in putting down the “irregular” 
campaign and for compensating the sufferers. 
That “rouble” has prevented agriculture and 3 
industry from reviving and, therefore, has 
had a depressing effect upon revenue. It has, 4 
moreover, impeded the collection of taxes. 
The arti-Treatyites, further more, continue to: 4 
embarrass the Government by saying that 
when they come into power they will repu- 
diate the Free State Loan, which has fallen 
slightly below the price of issue. 

The Ministers have permitted false consi- 
derations of economy to prevent them from d 
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Mr. Eamon Duggan, one of the Signatories of the- 
Anglo-Irish Agreement, who now acts as Parliamen- 
tary Secretary to the Irish Free State Government. 


having adequate and 


efficient assistance. 
Until recently there wae 
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tæy Secretary—Mr. Eamon Duggan, the 
oaly one among the signatories of the Anglo- 
Trsh Treaty who will make common cause 
wath the Government. In the “Estimates for 
1924-25 provision has, however, been made 
fer two. 

The Secretaries to some of the Depart- 
ments. and other high officials, are either not 
as competent as they might be, or otherwise 
they grew up under a regime which lacked 
tue vitalising impulse of Nationalism. ‘The 
Ministers, in any case, are, | fear, much too 
kard worked to have the leisure and fresh- 
ress of mind essential for constructive work. 


XY 
. Pressure of urgent work of various kinds, 
æ well as financial stringency, have prevent- 


ed the Dail from settling the question of a 
The building in 


eymanent home. which it 
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while the Deputies themselves are far from 
happy, because lack of room causes incon- 
venience even to the Ministers, not to speak 
of the back-benchers. 

To acquire the old Parliament House in 
College Green ( sold in 1802 for £40,000 aad 
a ground rent of £240 per annum to the Bank 
of Ireland, which continues to occupy it) and 
to convert it for legislative use, would cost a 


large sum of money. Some Irishmen are 
opposed to that idea, not so much on the 
score of expense, as on account of the fact 


that the Catholics, who constituted the vast 
majority of the population, were excluded 


from that Parliament, and were not even 
allowed representation ; and because the 


members of that Assembly sold the country 
in 1800. Many Irishmen would, however, like 
nothing better than to see the Free State 
tricolour floating from the flagstaff of the 





Leinster House, in which the Dail (the Irish House of Commons) meets for the time being. 


[ Reproduced by the*courtesy of Dr. Smith. 


was floated on the top of it for the first time, and is, therefore, of historic importance. 


functions is a part of Leinster House, which 
for a considerable time has been owned by 
the Royal Dublin Society, and was secured 
temperarily because ofits proximity to the 


Government Building, in which administra- 
tion is conducted. The members of that 


Society are pressing for its retrocession ; 


building, proclaiming to the world that the 
day of subjection and corruption is over, and 
that the men and women of the country are 
jealous of their national honour and worthy 
of the trust reposed in them. 

The proposal to remove the Dail to the 
Royal Hospital at Kilmainham, over a mile 


The 
photograph was taken by Dr, Smith, of the Agricultural Department, on, the day that the Irish tricolour 
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FLAGS IN ANCIENT INDIA 


from the Government Building, finds favour 
with few persons. The conversion of the 
building would cost a considerable amount 
of money ; and the Ministers and other high 
officials would suffer even more inconvenience 
than the common people were such a transfer 
to take place, * Perhaps the simplest plan 
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would be to acquire the whole ct Leinster 


«House from the Royal Dublin Society, and to 


make the alterations and additions necessary 
to fit it to improve the avecommodation now 
available for legislative purposes until sueh 
time as the question of a permanent home 
can be definitely settled. 





By H. A. TALCHERKAR, B.A., Bar-at-Law, 


N festive oceasions in this country it is 
usual for citizens to decorate their 
dwellings. We see Hindu householders 

erect arches of plantain trees and palm leaves 
at thei entrances and hang festoons. On 
Padwa new year’s day in the month of 
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for a wedding house. It is a commen site on 
feast days for Hindu houses hangin ouz pennons 
and banners of coloured paper and eloth and 
wave the same when marching in pocession. 
Not infrequently these decorations eonsist of 
British, Celonial, Continental and American 


A Mahratta Lady Worshipping the Goodi on the Padwa New Year’s Day 


March the rich and the poor in Western 
India are seen hoisting their best raiments 
on the ‘Goodi’—the staff. The “Medha” with 
the unhusked ecocoanuts and the umbrella 
attached to a post is an auspicious symbol 


19—3 


colours, prirts of which being available in “the 
markets are freely used here. A departure 
was however made at Iedore in Centrel India 
about the time of H. R.H. the Prince of 
Wales’ visit to H.H. the Maharaja Eolkar’s 
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Indore Jolly Club Artists Preparing Flags and Buntings 


Capital City. A variety of flags based on the 
epies of Mahabharat and Ramayan were used 
in the streets of Indore in honour of the Royal 
Guest. These different flags were specially 
designed by the writer of this article who 
got the artists of the Jolly Club Industrial 
School of which he was the president, to 
spare no pains in making the mythological 
designs very effective. This novelty seemed 
to be much appreciated. One could see the 
standards of epic heroes like Arjoon, Bhisma- 
eharya. Duryodhan, Ashwathama, Jayadratha, 
Ravan, Bharat, Mahadev, Vishnu and 
hundreds of  pennons and buntings and 
streamers with the insignia of Shiwaji’s tiger- 
elaws, conch, chakra, lotus, the club, and the 
holy swastika cross. The red and white 
“Banda” standard of the Indore State with 
the Holkar crest was noticed prominently 
floating on the Town Hall, temples, mausoleums, 
chatris, palaces and several public gate-ways 
of Indore city. 

About the time of coronation of King 
GeorgeV, Lord Ampthill for the first time 
strongly advocated the necessity of a common 
flag for India, especially: when every one of 
the colonies smaller than India owned their 
own distinctive flags. We remember the 
various endeavours made by Mr. Burjorji 


Editor of the Hindi Punch, in 
national flag in his 


Nowrosji, the 
suggesting designs for a 


ingenious cartoons on Indian National 
Congress. It is over three years since 
Mahatma Gandhi evolved the Swaraj flag 
with the figure of tae spinning wheel on 


white-green-red background. 

The incidents which took place at Nagpore 
and other places with regard to flag proces- 
sions show us preeminently how the Indians 
have now become awakened to the necessity 
of possessing some national symbol which 
would play an important part in ruling and 
organising their natidhal life. At this junc- 
ture therefore the following monograph 
on the various flags and standards of ancient 
India will prove interesting to the numerous 
readers of the Modern Review. 

The flag undoubtedly is an emblem of past 
resolves, past deeds and rast heroes. As soon 
as mankind began to collect together for 
some purpose, some kind of conspicuous object 
became necessary as the symbol of the 
common sentiment as the rallying point of 
the common force and flags became essential 
for military purposes. The ancient Egyptians 
had their own peculiar insignias, viz. 
sacred animals, boats, tablets bearing a King’s 
name, fans and bunches of feathers raised at 
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the end of staffs. The Assyrians had their 
various different emblems. The Greeks and 
the Romans vore different distinguishing marks 
on their- flags. In modern times we find 
each nation having its own standard. The 
Union Jack means a world to the English. 
The stars and stripes evoke patriotic senti- 
ments in the hearts of the Americans. The 
Japanese banner unfurled exposes the rising 
sun. Every nation, we thus find, has come 
to regard its standard as a most sacred thing 
in the world. It is only natural that the 
Hindus, Jains, Budhists, Mahomedans, Parsis, 
Jews and all others who claima_ home in 
India should recognise a common flag to 
to live and to die for. 

The idea of a flag is not foreign to the 
traditions of Indian history. We read in our 
ancient epics great commanders and chieftains 
descended from tho Sun and the Moon 
carrying their distinctive standards as marks 
of their heraldry. Coming to modern times 
the terracotta coloured Bhagwa Zanda of the 
Great Shivaji and safron-coloured flag of the 
Rajput warriors are wellknown. The Moha- 
medan Rulers in India had green as their 
distinctive colour. Every group of Sadhus 
owned their special pennons. Hindu temples 
and Mahomedan mosques fly their own flags. 
Students of history know of instances of 
men who have laid down their lives for the 
glory of their own banner. 

In the Vedas—6th Mandal Rigveda 
contains verses which lay down that banners 
and drums formed the emblems of ruling 
monarchs, which shows the very ancient 
origin of flags. In Atharva Veda two lines 
clearly indicate a common flag with device of 
the Sun on it for the Aryans. As time advanced 
and Aryans came to be settled in different 
areas conquered by them, they had naturally 
to resort to different badges and emblems to 
mark out their lines and stations of their 
encampments. Thus eriginated different 
standards to enable the leaders to keep in 
order the bands working under them when 
marching or on the battle-field. 

In the Mahabharata, the hero Bhismacharya’s 
flag is described to be of pure white, that of 
Dronacharya had the figures of Kamandalu 
bow, arrow and fire-place. Duryodhana’s flag 
bore the representation of a cobra. The de- 
tached tail of a lion marked the banner of 
Ashwatthama. The standards of the Paurava 
kings and Jayadrath had emblems of the horn 
and the wild bear. Raja Kaling had the 
symbol of fire on his banner. 

In the Manusmriti and the Ramayan we 
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are told of the flags with the representation Ý 4 
of the beheaded head and that of the mighty 
Bharat with the token of Kovidar tree. ‘The 
Amarkosh mentions that oxen, crocodiles and 





White and Red Flag “Banda” . Hoisted on Old 
Palace, Indore. 


eagles were the devices on the flags of Shankar, 
Madan and Vishnu. The poet Kalidas in the 
Raghu Vansh refers to the sword streamer 
of God Indra. The demon Shambhar had the — 
emblem o? a garland on his banner, and in the | 
Naishadha we have the fish banner of Cupid — 
(Madan). The mighty Arjoon’s flag had the 
picture of Hanuman (Monkey). The Kalpataru 
gives alist of various royal flags, pennons and 
buntings bearing the figures of crocodile, 
elephant, lion, tiger, horse, dear and parrot. 
The same author whilst dealing with materials 
for flag-staffs mentions the wand of sal, palash, 
champak and nim and gives the first place to bam- 
boo in jungles. The writer also refers to solid 
flags of zold, silver, cepper and other metals. 

The Hemchandra mentions flags of smoky 
green colour with figures of dogs, cows, donkeys, 
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crows, hawks, geese, elephants, oxen, rippling 
circles of water, pitchers, tortoise, the crounch 
and serpents. The Kriyasar enumerates the 
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emblems on royal banners such as elephants, 
goats, buffaloes, fish and deer. The Suta- 
Sanhitay after “narrating banners with 
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FLAGS IN ANCIENT INDIA 


pictures of thunder, Sakti, staff. sword, 
goading instrument, man and trident, gives 
measurements of flags and buntings which 


should be from 101/2°X 15% and 11/2°« 441/27 with 
hair whisks at 


chamars, 7. e. the top of 





Flags of Ancient India 


the staff and bells attached to the bottom ends 


of the flag so that they may tickle as the 
flag waved in the air. The Pratishtha Sar 


Sangraha describes the colours of flags, giving 
prominence to yellow and green. It also 
gives the dimensions of the flags which should 
be 71/2*x71/2° and length of the staff to be 18. 
The Hayshirshya Panch Ratri Grantha men- 
tions the colours of flags to be red or white 
and its material to be either cotton or silk 
and should have chamars—hair whisks— 
at the top of the staff and bell attached to 
the bottom-ends of the flag. 

It would be extremely interesting if any of 


our enterprising cotton-mill owners prepared 
a set of flags relying on the descriptions given 
in Sanskrit literature. The Ajanta caves which 
may be appropriately styled India’s art sane- 
tuary will be able to furnish accurate designs. 
These sets of flags should be cheap and made 
available for Indians of limited means so as 
to be used freely on auspicious occasions. 


These decorations are bound to strike a new 
note and awaken the echoes of an old one 





Flags of Ancient India 


in the heart of every lover of India’s glory. 
The practice of using foreign, outlandish and 
discoloured flags would cease, and these flags of 
ancient India would not only have am educat- 
ive effect on our younger generetion but 
would kindle in them a national spirit and 
spare them the awkardness of hanging down 
their heads among the civilized nations for 
the want a national flag! 


“WHITE” AMERICA 


By Dr. SUDHINDRA BOSE, Pu. D. 


MERICA is to be strictly a “white man’s 
| aA scanty This is the dictum which has 

fired the imagination of the reputed hun- 
dred per cent Americans. Indeed, the United 
States Congress has just passed a drastic-law 
which purports to render America completely 
white, chemically white, if you please. 

The new immigration act, popularly known 
after its sponsor Mr. Johnson of Washington, 
would restrict immigration to this country on 
a basis of two per cent of the foreign citizens 
of each country here in 1890, with an annual 
minimum quota of two hunderd for each 

nation. 

The last immigration law, which recently 
expired by limitation, was adopted in 1920 as 
| an emergency measure. It provided for a 
three per cent restriction on the basis of 1910 
United States census. Now the reason for 
-the adoption of 1890 census, in place of 1910, 
as the basis. of the quota is not far to seek. 
It is to restrict such peoples of south-eastern 
-= Europe as Italians, Greeks, Armenians, Czechs, 
= Russian and Polish Jews, who are considered 
to be of lower mentality to the north- 
western races. And since the census of 
1890 shows the heaviest immigration from 
north and western Europe, that particular 
_ period has been selected as the basis of the 
frguoa The law is, then, subtly designed to 
- diminish the number of south and eastern 
E Grropbans and increase relatively the number 
of north European immigrants. And as for 
the Oriental nations, they do not count at all. 
The bars are up against them. Asians are 
not placed on any quota: they are excluded 

wholesale. 

The discrimination is based apparently 
on assimilability ; but really on the assump- 
tion that Asian races are inferior and debased. 
Only the natives of north-western Europe are 
superior beings, because they alone belong to 
_ the mythical “Nordic? race—whatever that 
may mean. The nebulous Nordic race is 
_ supposed to be pure white. To be great, to 
= be a desirable American citizen, every nation 
must belong to this alleged. Nordic stock. 

Gleaming through, the tedious mass of 
diatribes, there appears the pet thesis of the 
inventor of the Asian bogy that the blond of the 


= 
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north is the only true human variety of Homo 
sapiens, and that the people of the East are 
the scum of the earth, a menace to the supe- 
rior American germ-plasm. It is useless to 
consider at great length this swash-buckling 
racial egotism which find in the pure Nordic 
tribe the “superior brand.” 
the reputable scientists are agreed that there 
is no such thing as a pure race. The conclu- 
sion of the latest anthropological analysis that 
“every modern race and nationality is of 
strongly mixed descent” admits of no doubt. 

The devotees of the “patriotism of skin” 
overlook the demonstrated fact that the masses 
of every race are mentally on the same basis 
with the masses of every other race. Profes- 
sor Woodworth of Columbia University, after 
making an exhaustive intelligence test of the 
“backward” races, compared the result with a 
similar test given to all types of “superior” 
white men. His finding was that there was 
“no appreciable difference in the average of 
any of them except that the Igoroto and the 
Negrito of the Philippines and the pigmies 
of the Congo were somewhat deficient.” “This 
erumb,” he says, “is about all the testing 
psychologist has yet to offer on the question 
of racial differences in intelligence.” 

The origins of culture are not “Nordic”; 
they are Eastern and Mediterranean. The 
distinguished American ethnologist, Dr. Robert 
H. Lowie, makes arefreshing statement on this 
point. In his scholarly volume, Culture and 
Ethnology, Dr. Lowie writes : 

“Our economic life, based as it is on the agri- 
cultural employment of certain cereals with the aid 
of certain. domesticated. animals, is derived from 
Asia; so is the technologically invaluable wheel. 
The domestication of the horse certainly originated 
in inner Asia; modern astronomy rests on that of 
the Baby lonians, Hindus and Egyptians; the inven- 
tion of glass is an Egyptian contribution ; spectacles 
come from India ; paper, to mention only one other 
signifiicant element of our civilization, was borrowed 
from China... . It is worth noting that momentous 
ideas may be conceived by what we are used to 
regard as inferior races. Thus the Maya of Central 
America conceived the notion of the zero figure, 
which remained unkown to Europe until they 
borrowed it from India: and eminent ethnologists 


suggest that the discovery of iron technique is due 
to the negroes.” 


Furthermore, there is no‘hing to believe 
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in the whole history of human civilization 
that a perpetually superior race is wholly 
responsible for a superior culture. “We find, 
to begin with,” observes Prafessor Smertenko 
of Hunter College in a recent issue of The 
Current History Magaxane, that, 

_ _ Different nations or races are at various times 
in the vanguard of cultural development. Thus in 
the fifteenth century the standard of civilization 
in China is much higher than that of Europe. 
Western Europe surpassed the Orient during the 
Renaissance, but Western. civilization was _ taken 
over and improved upon in many respects by the 
Japanese during the lifetime of the average middle- 
aged man.” | 

The debt which Europe and America owe 
to Asia is irredeemable. For, continues Pro- 
fessor Smertenko in exploding the myth of 
the superiority of the tall blond race of the 
north, 

“Without the inventions of India, China and Egypt, 
inventions which the Jews, Greeks and Romans 
passed on in an improved state, industry and agricul- 
ture, astronomy and mathematics, music and art 
might still be m a primitive condition.” 

The attempt of the high priests of intellec- 
tual Ku Kluxism to give a scientific mandate 
to a racial bigotry is absurd. It may have, 
however, a deep-laid purpose. Who knows 
this:may be a step in the direction of what 
Josey’s Race and National Solidarity bluntly 
hints at “the permanent domination of the 
world by the white races?” — 

That, however, is not likely to happen. 
-The ‘supremacy of Europe and America is not 
an immutable law of nature. Indeed, the 

. liberation of the Orient, when it will deal on 
terms of perfect equality with the Occident, 
is near at hand. “It should be regarded as 
nearly certain,” observes Bertrand Russell, that, 

“All Asia will achieve independence during the 
next fifty years. The European Powers which offer 


the least opposition to this movement will suffer 
least from it. Probably the British Empire will 


offer the most opposition, and will, therefore, suffer - 


2? 


most. 

Returning once more to the Johnson im- 
migration law, we find that it will reduce 
immigration from Europe to approximately 
160,000 annually. And many of tbem will 
come from races.of southern and eastern 
Europe—races, which are charged in America 
with every defect and degeneracy. The mix- 
ing of blood with the east European stock, 
asserted the pseudo-scientific immigration 
restrictionists time and again, will produce 
nothing but wretched mongrels, having the 
. vices but not the virtues of both stocks. 


Now the Tokio Government made a bristl- 
ine nratact amainet the Toahnson execlision law. 
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which bars the entrance of Japanese immi- 
grants into the United States or its possessions. 
The Jepanese Ambassador Masanao Hanihara 
specifically dethanded that Japan should be 
treated on the same footing with other inde- 
pendent nations” and that Nippon should he 
placed on the two per cent quota basis along 
with European countries. The American Sec- 
retary of State Hughes was in accord with 
this demand. He supported the claim of Hani- 
hara saying that the two per cent quota would 
limit Japan to only one hundred and forty- 
Six immigrants a year. The Congress, however, 
saw fit to overrule Mr. Hughes. 

The Johnson immigration act of 1924 not 
only’ affects the Japanese but also Indians, as 
indeed every other Oriental “ineligible to 
American citizenship.” So far as any one 
knows, Indians are not coming in large num- 
bers to the United States. Nor has India any 
desire zo send its nationals to countries where 
they are unwelcome. At present, there are 
less than 8,000 Indians in the whole of this 
great Rapublic.. And it is of this handful of 
people zhat 110,000,000 Americans are in dark 
dread, almost panic-stricken. The exclusion 
of Indiens by law and placing them on a 
racial stale even lower than some of the 
Mongoloid men of eastern Europe is an act 
of crude racial discrimination. Why the 
peoples of the Mongolian blood should be 
considered superior to and better “developers 
of Caucasian civilization” than the Aryan 
Hindus remains a mystery to all, except the 
United States Congress. 

It is admitted, of course, that the question 
of immigration les within the jurisdiction 
and power of Congress. Every nation has the 
technica: right to decide whom it will exclude 
and whom it will admit. India has no idea of 
interfering with the regulation of American 
immigration problem. All one would like to 
point oui is that with America, immigration 
should not be a question of national sove- 
reignty, buta question of national decency. To 
single out the Indian as a people undesirable 
in the eyes of the world is an international 
insult ; i; isa slur upon the Indian people. 

The United States Supreme Court decided 
last year that the Hindus are not “white per- 
sons” and are therefore ineligible to American 
citizenshid.* Following that decision, Indians 
who had been legally naturalized hare been 


called upon to surrender their naturalization 
° , 


* 


American Citizenship” in The Modern Review, J 
1993. mm. 631-695. Pew, SUDC, 


*, See zhe author’s article “Indians Barred from 
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papers, ard three citizenship papers have 
already been cancelled. : 

Proceedings have also been instituted, un- 
der arti-atien land laws, to evics Indians from 
farms they bought with their hard-earned 
money. 

The expatriated Indians are the victims of 


bitter race prejudice, aroused by selfishness - 


and greed. Swat the Hindu ;” is a good 
campaign slogan. “Treat ‘em rough; is a 
fine battle-cry. The Hindustanese are not, 
howerer, loafers or jailbirds. They are steady 
workers. In the opinion of many twiprejudiced 
observers even Indian laborers are in a 
way an economic necessity. They toil in the 
hot fisids and the orchards and the vineyards 
when the sun is 120 degrees. Fancy lily- 
white American men working all day in that 
sun, hoeing weeds, bending their backs, and 
digging their fingers into the hot baked soil ! 
The trutk of the matter is that Indians are an 
honest. hard-working, god-fearing people. And 
it is this class of men whose lands are now 
being escheated. 

I wrote to the British embassy at Washing- 
ton, not long ago, asking if any steps had becn 
taken to protect Indians from the confiscation 
of their property. The only answer that came 
from the embassy was that a copy of the Sup- 
reme Court ruling that an Indian was ineli- 
gible to American citizenship had been for- 
warded to the London Whitehall. That is all 
this august English ambassador has so far found 
time to do! 

Up to this time there has been little or no 
restricticn as to the admission of the Indian 
students in America, All that is now changed. 
Studants desiring to proceed to the United 
States fcx the purpose of study must “obtain 
an cfficial ruling regarding their admissibility 
before starting on their journey by submitting 
through an American Consular officer (in din 
their application for admission as students. 
They should give detailed statement of their 
scholastze or scientific attainments and details 
concerning the course of study or special 
work which they expect to pursue while in 
the United States.” The Consular officer will 
then forward these applications to the Secre- 
tary of Labor in Washington, who will decide 
on the admissibility of the bonafide students. 

After the completion of their studies, the 
students must leave this country forthwith. 
And if during their stay here as students they 
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engage in any gainful occupation or are 
married. they will be charged with “a failure 
to maintain the status which admitted” them, 
and will be immediately deported. 

The intent of the new immigration law is 
apparently to exclude all non-white races and 
to maintain the Nordic supremacy. “The 
highest moral duty of America is to keep 
her blood pure,” said The Reverend Doctor 
Whinsett, a moral clergyman of Chicago. 
“I regard it as our solemn duty to restrict 
European immigration and exclude Asiatics.” 
Well said, “thou good and faithful servant !” 
But—what of Africans, the despised American 
“untouchables” who can neither eat nor drink 
nor mingle with the white? There are in 
the United States some 12,000,000 African 
negroes, and in twenty years ending in 1920 
there had been admitted 200,000 black negroes. 
in this country. Who says the American 
lacks. the niceties of “romantic conscience ”? 

While Americans launch the holy crusade 
of “America for the Americans Only” and 
revert to tribalism, they do not at the same 
time hesitate to'assert their candidacy for 
the “moral leadership of the world.” Has 
mankind ever seen the like of it ? 

The leading Japanese papers predict that 
the exclusion act will awaken vigorous pan- 
Asianism as an effectite and irresistible 
world-force. In the meantime, Japan, for 
one, is determined not to let the American 
affront go unchallenged. It has in its diplomat- 
ic negotiations used the language that goes 
before the bayonet, and has already threatened 
the United States with “grave consequences.” 
Proposals for the enforcement of the anti- 
alien land act, passed by the Japanese Diet ten 
years ago, but never enforced, are now under 
serious consideration. ‘Will the Americans be 
run out of Japan bag and baggage ? Moreover, 
a Tokio dispatch announced the other day that 
the Japan Printing Association~practical as 
usual—had voted to place a boycott on all 
goods from California. What will India do ? 
Has India a national soul to save ? 

The Japanese journal Yoroxt says, Ameri- 
can missionaries are viewing the immigration 
crisis with indifference, and declares “if the 
missionaries come to Japan to propagate 
peace and brotherly love, America needs 
their service more than Japan; let them 
hurry home and save their own people.” 
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-- INDIAN PHILOSOPHY IN RELATION TO CONTEMPORARY 
ITALIAN THOUGHT 


PREFACE. 


(Read at the International Congress of Philosophy at Naples by 
„Dr. Surendranath Das Gupta the representative of the 
Calcutta University. Senatore Croce in the chair). 


CHOPENHAUER, expressed the hope that the dis- 
covery of Sanskrit would bring anew epoch in the 
™ development of European thought, just as the 
introduction of Greek studies had done in the 
Renaissance period. But obviously enough that hope 
has not been yet so well fulfilled. The discovery 
of Sanskrit gave of course a very great impetus to 
the studies of comparative philology and also to a 
certain extent to those of comparative mythology 
and religion, but it does not seem to have touched 
1e Inner vein of European culture and civilisation. 
Apart from the differences that exist between the 
intrinsic value and purpose of Greek literature and 
Sanskrit literature, one fact may be pointed out 
with little fear of contradiction, that as compared 
with the knowledge of Greek literature in Europe, 
Sanskrit is known more by name than by actual 
acquaintance—exception being made only in the 
case of a few orientalists or Sanskritists who are 
working in this or that country. This may be due 
to various reasons. But one fact seems to be almost 
certain that European, thought was in a state of 
whirlpool, when Greek studies were introduced 
wing the renaissance, and Greek culture shone 
forth like a light-house at a distance, when Europe 
was groping its way in the dark in the black waters 
of the middle ages. But when Sanskrit was dis- 
covered in Europe, she was at day-break near 
in sight of the promised land and she cared little 
for the discovery of old light-houses, _. 

Another reason why Sanskritic studies suffered 
in Europe 3s the vastness of the literature as 
compared with Greek. India is a country almost as 
big as the whole of Europe excluding Russia and 
in almost every part of it works were bemeg 
composed for the last two thousand years or so an 
in some parts where there was carly penetration of 
Aryan cultwe for more than 5000 years. Even 
when allowance is made for the want of printing 
machines in early days and other modern facilities 
for publication it is easy to imagine what a huge 
literature India must have produced on a large 
variety of subjects. It is well worth pointing out 
here that during this very long period of Indian 
civilisation, in. spite of foreign imvasions and domi- 
nations, there is such a strange continuity of culture 
and thought, that the literature and thoughts of any 
period explain and interpret the others. The whole 
thing appears as immense and deep as the vast 
ocean that partly surrounds India and one is 
simply overawed by the sight of it. Foreign civili- 
sations, that encroached upon India have but left 
probably just as much permanent Impression on her 
as the furrows that a ship makes, when she makes 
her -way through the sea. Political dependence also 
often discredits the value of a culture and makes it 
dificult for it to attract the attention that it 
deserves, for attention is often drawn more easil 
by a hard blow than by passive self-contained look 


such as that which India can give. Misrepresenta- 
tions, scmatimes deliberate, and sometimes due to 
ignorance, had their share in discrediting Sanskaitic 
culture anA its value. P 

Of al the different branches of investigation and 
study that are comprised within Sanskritic culture. 
Philosorhy is the most important. In Indian 
culture it is like the nucleus from which everything 
else has grown. It is therefore natural that the 
philosopiue and religious literature — (Philosophy 
sometim2s gets mixed up with religion) are by far 
the mosz sxtensive. The language of remarkable 
philosopaical works of great depth, penetration anil 
subtlety is indeed very precise, definite and clear 
in then own way, but is very technical, and 
European works on Indian philosophy, which show 
a thorough grasp and mastery of this language, are 
indeed very few. The Sanskritist. has indeed 
another difficulty ; he is not as a rule a student of 
Pop. He began Sanskrit as a linguist or an 
archæolcgist and these interests even with most. of 
the very Lest Sanskrit scholars in Europe outweigh 
the cultnral or the real philosophical interest. The 
result is that with most of the old type of Sanskrit 
scholars there is a strong tendency not to rejuven- 
ate whaz appears to be dead but to mummify what 
is hving and pulsating with thought. For the 
Sanskritst generally starts with the postulate that he 
is before a dead culture: he has around him 
nothing but the dead bones: and_if anything appear 
to be hung, it must be made to die by the axe of 
his interpretation, before he can feel himself. at case 
to work onit. A celebrated Russian Sanskritist once 
remarked to me that when we have, succeeded in 
making a thing unintelligent, mysterious and dead, 
then on y we say “look, now it is true and genuine 
Indian ; it looks antique.” Happily however there 
are som in the generation of scholars who have 
perceiver this defect and it is hoped that they will 
do better than their teachers in interpreting Indian 
thought_and culture. , 

But — do not know of any European philosopher 
(i.e, who has studied European philosophy 
thoroughly and whose chief interest is philosophy) 
who commands an adequate knowledge of Sanskrit 
to make a deep study of Indian philosophy in the 
original. ; 

My contention is that most of the elements of 
contemporary European thought are found anticipat- 
ed in Irdian philosophy. I do not maintain. for a 
moment that Indian systems of thought are identical 
with mcdern ones or vice versa, but I wish to 
maintair that the important elements are all there 
in more or less varying modifications. Much of 
what passcs as modern philosophical discoveries are 
like old wines in ‘new bottles. I also wish to 
maintair that a study of modern thoughts in their 
old garis as they appear’ in Indian philosophy is 
likely to have highly suggestive value for the health 
and vigour of new philosophical achievements. It may 
open new channels for the progress of philosophy and 
the extension of world-cultwre. I could not within 
the mied space of a short paper expect to prove 


my contention in its details, I have therefore taken 
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as an example the most important Italian thinker 
Croce, whose doctrines, may, at all ordinary 
appearance, seem to be far removed from any 
known systems of Indian thought, and have tried 
tú cdmiare Hiii with some schools of Buddhism and 
have tried to show that in spite of differences, 
some of the fundemental positions of Croce are the 
same as that of Buddhism. The same similarity 
with other schools of Indian thought could very 
easily be shown of Gentile, Varisco ete., of modern 
times, ar to Rosmini, Gioberty, Galuppi, Thomas 
Aquinas, Campanalla, Bruno and many others, as 
well as of other German, French, English and 
American thinkers. , 

I wish humbly to point out to the learned philo- 
sophers of this great assembly that time has come 
when we can strengthen and rejuvenate philosophic- 
al investigation by initiating a new branch of 
studies called “Comparative Philosophy.” I do not 
ask my d audience to, accept any of my 
conclusions, but I shall consider myself very happy 
and my tedious and long journey to this remote 
country successful ifeven one of those whose chief 
interest is philosophy should take to the study _ of 
Indian rhilosophy in original and try to form his 
own conclusions from, the first-hand data that he 
finds after a systematic and thorough study of the 
original texts. 


I 


Croce AND BUDDHISM 


One central fact that emerges from a 
careful study of different systems of 
Indian Philosophy is that most of these 
are filed with a deep conviction of the 
spirituality of man and the universe. The 
yaature? philosophical documents of early 
India may be said to have begun at least as 
early as 700 B.C. and tracing its history up 
to the beginning of the 18th century, there 
kas never been a period .when the philo- 
sophical talent of India has beea unproductive. 
Systems of thought running through so many 
centuries and passing through changing fields 
af social and religious developments, would 
naturally have something in their modes of 
conception and expression which might be 
considered as merely, contingent and local ; 
there are also many points in which they so 
often differ, and try to refute each other; 
but there is at least one principle which 
most of them materially accept, vez. that the 
highest truthis the spirituality of the self and 
the universe has either the same essence as the 
self or resembles it in a remarkable degree or 
is .dependent on it in such a way that all 
its changes are motived by an inherent 
purpose of gradually bringing about through 
differens stages of sticcess and failure the 
ultimate self-realisation of the freedom and 
spirituality of man. The conception of this 


spirituality, however, varies more or less in 
a œ @ 
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one or other of these systems. Thus aécord- 


Ing to the Jains the self in its pure state is 


possessed of infinite perception (ananta- 
darsana ), infinite bliss ( ananta-sukha ) 
aud infinite power (ananta-viryya) ; accord- 
ing to the Vedanta the pure soul as the 
highest reality is the identity of pure con- 
sciousness ( cit ), being ( sat) and bliss 
( ananda ) ; according to Samkhya and Yoga 
the self is nothing but the self-shining entity 
of pure intelligence. Even those who deny 
the existence of a permanent self such as the 
idealistic Buddhists, do not deny the spiri- 
tuality of man and the universe as they are 
both in some sense considered mental pro- 
ducts. But though these Buddhists did not 
believe in a self as a permanent entity, yet 
there were the thoughts, emotions and acts 
of will and these were fused together in a 
way which gave the illusory impression of 
an unchangeable indivisible entity, a person, 
and his whole worldly career had but ono 
supreme ideal before him, vx. the realisation 
of the true nature of this person as the point 
of unity of thoughts, emotions and acts of 
will (1). But the central conception of 
Buddhism does not consist in its abstract denial 
of a permanent metaphysical entity either in 
the inner or in the outer world, but in its concep- 
tion of all phenomenaas streams (Santana) of 
appearances (dharma). What we call inner 
or outer was but a result of abstraction, as 
it is based upon a false bias in the existence 
of a metaphysical entity “ the soul” with 
which the phenomena generally regarded 
as “internal” are conceived to have an 
intimate relation. But no such distinction of 
inner and outer is possible. Whether it 
be a sensuous colour such asa green or a 
red patch, a rectangular, triangular or curved 
space which limits it or thoughts, ideas, 
emotions, an act of will or whatever else it 
might be, it is nothing but a phenomenon— 
an appearance. Buddhism never discusses 
properly the ultimate nature of these 
appearances. They are what they appear, 


(1) The_ Vatsiputriya and the Sammitiya 
schools of Buddhism however believed that there 
was à pudgala (individual) which existed more or 
less as a permanent entity undergoing rebirth 
though its existence at any particular moment in 
relation to the elements of the inner psychosis 
was conceived as being of the same kind as 
fire to the logs of wood which produced it. Compare 
Th. Stcherbatsky’s “The Central ‘Conception of 
Buddhism,” p. 71 and his “Soul Theory,” p. 830. 
Also De La Vallee _Poossin’s_ article on the 
ee in the Encyclopedia of Religion and 
ithics. 
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they are but the appearances of ceriain 
charateristics or dharmas. Beyond them there 
were nothing else as entities in which these 
characteristics inhered. The distinction of 
Buddhism from other phases of Hindu 
thought consists in this its anti-metaphysical 
character. If does not like Kant cons:der 
that there is a permanent datum which 
abides as an unknowable reality which we 
cannot reach, but the existence of which we 
believe to be the ground of all that appears 
to us. All discussion as to what may be 
the ultimate nature of reality beyond the 
appearances, Buddha considers to be irrele- 
vant (avyakata) There is therefore no 
distinction here between a world of reality 
and a world of appearance, as a noumenal 
and phenomenal world. There is in Buddhism 
therefore no Absolute or God as the ground 
of all existence. It did not also like Bradley, 
consider the reality to be the totality. A 
careful reader may, indeed, find much 
similarity in the application of the dialectic 
of the great Buddhist philosopher Nagarjuna 
and that of Bradley in showing the contradic- 
tions in all the phenomena or the appearaaces 
when they were taken in a detached manner 


from off the entire setting in which they 
appear. But their purposes and ultimate 
conclusions seem to be entirely different. 


What Bradley wanted to achieve by the 
application of his dialectic was to prove that 
the appearances in themselves were self- 
contradictory and therefore false and from 
that to deduce that all these contradictions 
vanished in an unaccountable manner in 
the totality--the Absolute—which alone is 
reality. Thus he says— 

“Reality is above thought and above every 
pta aspect of being, but it includes them all. 
ach of these completes itself by uniting with the 

rest. and so makes the perfection of the whole. 
Now anything that in any sense “is” qualifies the 
absolute reality and so is real. But on the other 
hand, because everything, to complete itself and 
satisfy its own claims must pass beyond itself, 
nothing in the end is real except the absolute” (1). 

Nagarjuna however employs his severe 
philosophical dialectic which is even sharper 
and move acute than that of Bradley to 
destroy all useless metaphysical enquiries 
into the ultimate nature of the appearances, 
to undermine the popular faith in the existence 
of ultimate metaphysical entity or entities 
underlying the stream of appearances. The 
appearances are as he said nihsvabhava. ie., 


g Bradley’s “ Appearance and Reality ” (1908) 
p. 555. 
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devoid of any further intrinsic nature whieh 
is truer and more real. Buddhism thus, 
though in one sense anti-motaphysical, is not 
anti-ph:losophical. Its philosophy consists in 
formuleting a • concept or a view which 
would explain the passing changes and cycles 
of pheromena. Its theory of the twelve links 


-of causation, the theory of the dharmas, the 


theory of p atityasamutpaca as causation in 
which ne group is seen to follow another in 
a series, are not attempts to go beneath the 
changing series of appearances in search of 
an abicing reality, but to conceive the entire 
process of all phenomena .n one sweep of 
rationalisation from experience. The doctrine 
of prattyasamutpada or dependent origination 
is like a formula which summarises the facts 
of experience and not an attempt at a deduc- 
tion of the phenomena from a fixed principle. 
There is a changing series of phenomena 
around us, and Buddhism accepts it as such, 
and seeks to hold them al ma dynamical 
concep: of change. It does not scek to 
explain this change by & reference tv the 
unchangeable but by historr. At any particu- 
lar moment there are numerous sets of 
appearances called internal and external which 
for that moment form the entire phenomenal 
appearance of the world. These are followed 
at each succcessive moment by numerous 
other sets of appearances. The phenomena 
at any particular moment are determined by 
their previous history and their position in 
their own series. Buddhism does not try to 
discover what each phenomenon is in itself, 
but to hold it before >ur view as an 
appearance, the essential feature ‘of which 
consists in having a “before” and “after”. Its 
philoscphy is identical with its history. The 
phenomena are happening and passing and 
the mein point of interest with Buddhism 
was to find out “what being, what else is”, 
“what happening, what else is”. The pheno- 
mena are happening in a series and we see 
that there being certain phenomena there 
becom some others. Each phenomenon is what 
it is ix consequence of its previous history, 7.c., 
its place in relation to the series of other 
phenomena which preceded :t. What are called 
Skandhas are but the psychical states such as 
the sense data, feelings, conceptual knowledge, 
volitions and synthetic mental states and 
consciousness. All these states rise depending 
one upon the other and dezermine the history 
of a man’s personality. When aman says 
that bs perceives the self. he only deludes 
himself, for he only perceives one or more 
of these. There is no abiding person, but 
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orly a history of the successively changing: 


appearances of mental states: The Buddhists 
in common with other Hindus believed: in 
resirth, though they did not believe in any 
permanent entity which. remained constant 
from birth to 
bizth to birth is just a projection of what we 
have in this life, a history of the successive 
appearances of mental states. Death is only 
a moment in the series. But it is not a break, 
for even after it the history of the series 
waich had come up to the moment of death 
ccntinues and new psychical states arise 
determining new states of existence. At most, 
death is only a moment which: is followed by 


ccnsiderable change in the nature ‘of the. 


history ; each birth is like the beginning of a 
new epoch of history, but the beginning of an 
epoch is not the beginning of history. The 


history continues from beginningless time and’ 


each birth and death brings a new page of 
it. The individual ' himself is identical with 
history. - What is called “Bhavacakra” “wheel 
of life” or the twelve nidanas are but differ- 
ent more or .less remarkable consecutive 
stages in this history in a triad of three lives. 
Tre individual appearances are, when taken 
bz themselves, unconnected, their connection 
ig in their history which is the same as the law 
of causation. The interconnected life of these 
appearances is but another name for the “laws 
oz ° causation” ( pratityasamutpada )—the 
connected origination of some appearances in 
relation to other appearances. It is this 
combined (samshriatva) and interconnected 
mode of existence of all appearances, i.e., 
their truth as history that is understood by 
pratutyasamutpada.* The earlier . Buddhist 
literature, the suttas almost exclusively ‘use 
this term pratityasamutpada to the “wheel of 
lfe” ‘spoken above, probably because the 
“wheel of life’ was an epitome -of all other 
appearances and their history. It is therefore 
tast the abhidhammas deal with pratitya- 
* sımutpada as being equivalent to samskrta- 
aharma and apply it to all interconnected 
phenomena that reveal their truth in history.tT 
¿ccording to Buddhism the being of an event 
ar an appearance has no further concept to 
define it than that it has been determined by 
something else or it is determining something 
ese. The concept of truth or philosophy 
is therefore identical with the concept of 
history, namely that of determining and that 


* Yasomitra on Abhidharmakosha, II, 46. 
+ Abhidharmakosha, OT, 25. 
g Nyayamanjari, p. 447, 


birth. What we have from 
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of being determined. It is these two import- 
ant characteristics, its anti-~metaphysical. 
character and its conception of history as the 
true concept of philosophy that differentiates 
Buddhism from all other systems of Indian 
thought. 


But it is these important Hue of: 
Buddhism that lead us to think of its simi- 
larity with some modern systems of thought- 
and notably with the system of thought 
associated with the eminent name of Bene- 
detto Croce, as distinguished from ‘the anti- 
metaphysical lines of thought of the Comtian 
school according to which thought ‘has to 
pass from mythology and theology to the 
positivistic stage. The positivist method is 
empirical but neither immanent nor transcend- 
ent.- Croce’s method as well as that of 
Buddhism differs from that of positivism in 
this that it is not empirical and from many 
systems of Absolutistic philosophy in this that 
it is not transcendent. Croce’s method and 
that of Buddhism agrees in being immanent. 
It is this immanence that distinguishes it 
from the empirical methods of science. Both 
Croce and Buddhism seem to agree in taking 
the history of reality as it appears in and 
through the interconnected phenomena. But 
how far this seeming agreement is correct 
and if if is so, in what sense if is so, deserves 
careful elucidation. 


Before enquiring into Croce’s treatment of 
the point in question itis necessary to remember 
that Croce did not present so much a final 
philosophy as a well-conceived view of philo- 
sophy. As a matter of fact there cannot be 
according to Croce any final philosophy, for 
philosophy according to him is the concept | 
which uniting with it universality, expressive- 
ness and concreteness is also ever changing. 
There is no philosophy which can be called 
as the philosophy or the philosophy par ex- 
cellence. Itis merely the wuniversalising in 
a concrete manner the materials created by 
intuition, that is called philosophy and as 
such with every new epoch, with, every new 
man or rather with every new moment there 
is a concept, a philosophy which has its special 
uniqueness. A philosophic idea dawns in the 
mind of a man ata particular point of time 
and space and under certain definite circum- 
stances and conditions without which it could 
not have been what it was. The philosophy 
of Kant could not have been what it was at 
the: time of Julius Caesar or Pericles, for it 
presupposes the knowledge of various branches 
of natural science such as could not have 
been attained at that fime or of various 
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branches of philosophy ,which had an im- 
portant bearing on his own philosophy such 
as that of David Hume, and these again 
presupposed many other things which happened 
before: David Hume and these others and so 
on. Thus Croce says: l 


Kant truly lives again in our own day ina 
(ifferent name. He is the philosopher of our own 
time in whom is continued philosophic thought 
which once took among others, the Scoto-German 
name of Kant. And the philosopher of our day, 
whether he will it or no, cannot abandon the his~ 
torical conditions in which he lives or so acts as to 
make that not to have happened which happened 
before his time. Those events are in his bones, in 
his flesh and blood and it ig impossible to drive 
them out! 


The problem of philosophy with any person 
depends largely on the history of philosophic- 
al problems and their solutions before his 
time. Philosophy changes with the change of 
history and since history changes at every 
moment, philosophy at every moment is new. 
Even in communication or translation philo- 
sophy changes, as it involves the solving of 
new problems that presented themselves in 
our souls. The new philosophie proposition is 
made possible only by the old; the old 
lives eternally in the new that follows it and 
in the new that will follow that again and 
make old that other which is new. 

The idea of history according to Croce is 
the concept and its character of unity in dis- 
tinction that determines the representative or 
intuitive material that enters into it. We 
œ cannot think of history as a whole without 

~ distinguishing it at the same time into the 
history of doing, the history of knowing, 
the history of aesthetic production, philo- 
sophic thought and so on. Again none of these 
distinctions can be thought of except by 
placing it in relation with the others or with 
the whole and thinking it in complete history. 
The intimate logical unity and distinction 
which is the soul of Croce’s “true concept” is 
as much the soul of history as well as of 
philosophy. Every historical proposition qua- 
lifies the real in one of its aspects and dis- 
tinguishes it from the point of view of others. 
Philosophy and history are the one single 
form of the spirit, not mutually ‘conditioning 
each other but identical. Thus Croce says: 

The @ priori synthesis, which is the reality of 
the mdividual judgment and of the definition, 
is also the reality of philosophy and of history. 


It is the, formula of thought which by 
constituting itself qualifies intuition and constitutes 


* Logie, p. 312. 
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history. Fistory does not precede philosophy not 
philosophy history; both are born at one birth” (1) 
One may try to distinguish philosophy 
from history by asserting that in tie former 
a special emphasis is accorded to the concept 
or system whereas in the latter narrative 
is specially prominent. But every narrative 
includes the concept and every concept 
throws light on the facts. So though history 
and philosophy may ordinarily be differentiated, 
yet if the .meaning of a historical and a 
philosophical proposition is fathomel to the 
bottom their intrinsic unity is indub table. 
What all this comes to is that according 
td Croce the true functions and modes of oper- 
ation of philosophy and history ecnsist in 
the conceptualisation or the establish_ng of a 
relation of distinction in unity among the 
materials of intuition and hence they are 
indentical. But when I spoke of history and 
philosophy being identical in Budchism it 
was apparently in an altogether different 
sense, yet they may not be so different. Jn 
it, I first traced the conception of history of 
any particular event or thought or ation as 
its determination by all that has gone before. 
The event or thought in question is in one 
sense distinct from all that has gone before 
and all that is to come after in this that it 
has been determined by the “before” series 
and it will in its turn detemine thc “after” 
series. This is its Aarahatva and its essence. 
Apart from its concept it has no furtier con- 
ceivable meaning. The idea of universality 
or unity inr distinction in the form ir which 
it appears in Croce is an European product 
and no one would venture to say thet exact- 
ly this idea occurred in India akout two 
thousand years ago in Buddhism. But if we 
examine the situation critically, we may al- 
most unhesitatingly say that there is ¿s much 
material agreement as could be expeced. At 
each particular moment there are all sorts of 
appearances, elements, or entities, s2nsuous 
and mental, and it is depending on tis that 
other groups of sensuous and mental entities 
make their appearance at the second moment. 
None of tke sensuous appearance zan be 
conceived without a reference to a review of 
them as being united with and dependent 
upon other preceding sensuous mental ap- 
pearances; yet these entities are all distinct 
from one another. ‘These sensuous-mental 
materials are unique and-inexpressible (nirvi- 
kalpa) in themselves gud so far as their 


(1) Logie, p. 325. 
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zivenness is concerned, they have in some 
sense an independent character, but if they 
are to be interpreted they must be concep- 
tualised. This conceptualisation (sawiklpa) 
is derived from the mind and as such does 
not belong to them in their character as the 
merely “given”. Conceptualisation unites the 
intuition of the moment with what had gone 
before and this according to Buddhism did 
not form any part of the intuition. * On this 
point there seems to be a difference between 
Oroce’s intuition and this intuition of 
For 
Croce’s intuition is a concrete something 
standing: independently by itself. In some 
cases it may be in the case of civilised men 
impregnated with concepts. It certainly in- 
cludes perception but it is not limited to it, 
as imagination has an equal right to be 
treated as intuition. The perception of pen 
or paper before me is certainly intuition, 
but is also the image that I may now have 
of a different pen or paper I had when I 
was In Egniand is also intuition. Intuition 
can happen not only of the so-called sensa- 
tions spatially and temporally arranged, but 
also of mental things, such as an emotion of 
pain, an effort of will. Its another charac- 
teristic is that it naturally objectifies itself 
in expression. Thus Croce says: 

“How can we have an intuition of the contour 
of a region, for example, of the island of Sicily if 
we are not able to draw it as it is in all its 
meanderings ? Kivery one can experience the internal 
illumination which follows upon his success in 
formulating to himself his impressions and senti- 
ments, but only so far as‘he is able to formulate 
them. Sentiments or impressions then, pass, by 
means of words from the obscure region of the 
soul mto the clarity of the contemplative spirit”t 

á itive, knowledge is expressive knowledge 
independent and autonomous in respect to in- 
tellectual function ; indifferent to discrimination 
posterior and empirical to reality and unreality, to 
formations and perceptions of space and time, even 
when posterior; intuition of representation is 
distinguished as form from what is felt and suffered 
from. ie flux or wave of sensation, or from psychic 
material’ ”™™* 

Concept according to Croce is knowledge 
of relations of things and those things are 
intuitions ; and concepts would not be possible 
without intuitions just as intuitions would 
not be possible without the material of 
impressions. This river, this lake, this brook 
wauld be examples of intuitions, but what 
they are in general (not this or that particular 
water) would be one ‘single constant concept. 


* Nyayabindutika, p. 11. 
T Croce’s Aesthetic L... 
* Ibid. 


In Buddhism the datum of intuition has 
indeed an unique form but this is indeter- 
minate and inexpressible. It assumes an 
expressible form only when it is conceptua- 
lised. Yet the datum of intuition is not mere 
sensations in the European acceptance of the 
term, it has an unique form corresponding to 
the object (svalakshana) and it is this that 
constitutes the sensuous datum of the reality 
in intuition.* It is true no doubt that this 
primary intuitive material when fused with 
concept, may also be considered as being 
intuited as if it were, yet it cannot be consi- 
dered as the cognitive object (drsya iva avasi- 
yate tathapi nadrsya eva). It is the primary 
part of unique intuition that forms the deter- 
minant of the conceptual and though inexpres- 
sible in itself, it becomes expressible by the 
conceptual process that it induces. The unique 
intuition is always individual whereas the concept 
is general and universal. It applies to the pen 
and paper now before me as well as to those that 
are in a different time and place. It has no 
unique and individual character.t So long 
as we limit ourselves to the unique character 
of the individual we are in intuition, when 
we are in the general we are in the concept. 
So far as the simple result is concerned 
Croce seems to be at one with Buddhism; 
what constitutes the difference is this that 
Croce does not only include the intuitive 
material but also the form, but yet he refers 
the “general” to the concept. Buddhism also 
admits that the intuition of the individual has 
its own unique objective form. It is the 
same individual intuitive form which on one 
hand appears as the “determined” (vyaya- 
sthapya)—the mental, and on the other hand 
the determinant, the physical. But Buddhism 
in considering the character of the intuition 
of the individual can describe it only as 
unique (svalakshana) whereas Croce regards 
it as expressive. Here it seems to me that 
Croce is at a disadvantage, for how can an 
intuitive datum be expressive without refer- 
ence to the “general”? which according to 
him is the province of the concept. This in 
a way he admits for he says: 

“But, think what one may of these instances, 
and admittmg further that one may maintain that 
the greater part of the mtuitions of civilised man 
are impregnated with concepts, there yet remains 


to be observed something more important and 
conclusive’’.** 


But the answer that he gives that those 
* Nyayabindutika, p. 16. 

t Nyayabindutika, p. 7. 
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concepts which “have become mingled and 
fused with unique intuitions have lost all 
their autonomy and independence and have 
now become simple elements of intuition. 
Thus Croce says: 

“Those concepts which are found mingled and 
fused with intuitions are no longer concepts, in so 
far as they are really mingled and fused, for they 
have lost all independence and autonomy. They 
have been concepts but they have now become 
simple elements of intuition”.* 

But the fact that the concepts have been 
fused with intuitions, does not according to 
Buddhism make them lose their conceptual 
character; Buddhism appreciates however the 
difference of these concepts from other ordi- 
nary concepts by calling them “induced con- 
cepts (balotpanna).+ Without the operation 
of these “induced concepts” the individual 
intuition in spit: of its unique character, is 
for want of expressibility, definition and 
determination non-existent as if it were’ 
(asatkalpam).** The dependent char- acter 
of the concepts in such gases is also 
plainly admitted by Buddhism, for it says 
that here the concepts themselves are in the 
background and bring out the proper and 


unique character of the intuition svavyaparam. 


tiraskrtya pratyakshavyaparam adarsayatitt 
In all this, Buddhism seems to me to be in 
the right. This “putting themselves in the 
background” of the concepts seems also to be 
plainly admitted by Croce. Thus he says: 

“The philosophical maxims placed in the mouth 
of a personage of tragedy or of comedy, perform 
there the functions not of concepts but ot charac- 
teristics of such a personage; in the same way as 
the red in a painted figure does not there 
represent the red colour of the physicist but the 
characteristic element of the portrait. ng 

From this point I must pass on to Croce’s 
distinction of concepts and pseudo-concepts 
or fictions. Concepts according to Croce have 
a truly universal character and they therefore 
apply even to the smallest fragment - of 
representable life. The fictional concepts are 
different from these for their content 
is furnished by a group of representations 
or by single representations which are not 
ultra-representative. Taking examples of the 
fictional concepts of the first type as house, 
can we see that they are but convenient 
symbols of certain individuals however great 
their number may be. But a true concept 


+ Nyayabindutika, p. 19. 
= Ibid 
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having a perfectly universal character, say 
for examəle, quality, development or beauty 
are such that we cannot conceive of any 
reality given fepresentation which exhausts 
in itself any of these, quality development 
or beauty. True concepts are indentical with 
logical chinking and pseudo-concepts are 
only made as fictions. True concepts being 
the outcome of logical activity are not only 
universal and expressive, but they are con- 
crete alsc for though a concept transcends all 
and every intuition which it concerns, it is 
also immanent in the intuition. Concept thus 
is a form of knowledge as distinct from 
the inttition whichis always singular 
and individual. Just as the works of great 
artists ard poets are intuitions as much as 
the poorest intuitions of the humblest human 
being, so the discoveries of great philosophers 
are aS much concepts as the simplest 
reasonings or the exercise of logical activity 
of ordinary men. Pseudo-concepts however 
are mere fictions invented for the practical 
need of elassification or of enumeration and 
calculation and are dependent on the logical 


activity as resulting in pure concepts. 
Human knowledge has a two-fold 
form, as intuition and as concept; they 


may be distinguished as two distinct elements 
not in the relation of before and after but 


as inseparable in the unity of synthetic 
mental activity. The conception of the 


concept is nota lifeless doctrine but is the 
result of fhe continuous activity of the mind 
striving for grasping significance. The unity 
of intuiticns and concepts is the synthesis 
a priori which is the fundamental logic of all 
philosophy. The logical activity of synthesis 
a priori, though it is dependent on intuition for 


-its materiel, without which it will be barren 


and empty, is in itself autonomous and in- 
dependent which is not derived from experi- 
ence but is the condition of all experience. 
Thus Crocə says : 


“The concept is a logical apriori synthesis, and 
therefore a anity of subject and predicate, unity in 
distinction, a distinction in unity, an affirmation of 
the concept and a judgment of the fact, philosophy 
and history together. In pure and actual thinking, 
the two elements constitute an indivisible organism. 
We cannot cffiirm a fact without thinkime it, we 
cannot think without affirming a fact. In logical 
thinking, the presentation without the concept is blind, 
it is a pure presentation unfurnished witi logical 
light, it is not the subject of a judgment; the'con- 
cept without the presentation is void.” * 


Subject to the reservation already referred 
to, the sim:larity of the Buddhist doctrine 


* Logica, p. 293 (Carrs translated quotazion) 
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with that of Croce, naturally strikes as deserv- 
ing an enquiry. The difference between the 
svalakshana and samanyalakshana which are 


" in some sense the equivalerts of Croce’s 


intuition and concepts, the individual and the 
universal has already been noticed. . These 
two alsc represent two distinct moments, but 
not of time.as ‘before’ and ‘after’ but in the 
same synthetic unity of thought. Thus Kirtti 
says:-Right knowledge consists in the. simi- 
larity oz the object with its knowledge. It 
is supposed that a knowledge must have the 
same characteristic as the object from which 
it arises; that which arises from blue is 
like blue. But it may be contended that the 
similarity of characteristics is indentical with 
the knowledge itself and if this is so then 
the objectification (pramanaphala). and the 
awareness as right knowledge (pramana) 
becomes identical and how can one thing be 
both the producer (sadhana) and the produced 
(sadhya) ? How would not this go against the 
view which defines right knowledge as consist- 
ing of similarity of characterstics (sadrsya). 
The answer .to such a question’ is that the 
knowledge of objects arises out of similarity. 
If there is an awareness as blue (n2lanirbha- 
sam vijnanam), we say ablue object has been 
perceived. But the affirmation that “blue” 
has been perceived cannot be made by the 
visual organ through which knowledge is 
said to have arisen. When there is an intui- 
tion like the blue, the affirmation is deter- 
mined that there has been the. perception of 
the blue, There is nothing like the relation 
of the producer and the produced VYanya-ja- 
naka-bhava) that aforesaid objection can be 
made that it could not take place in the very 
same thing. The relation could certainly be 


of the type of the determined and the deter- . 


miner ‘avasthapyavasthapakabhavena). So the 
same entity could both be the awareness and 
the object pointed out by it (pramanaphala). 
The cause of determination is similarity of 
characieristics. It is the intuition as “blue 
awareness” which is the determiner of the 
affirmation of knowledge “blue has been per- 
ceived. by virtue of the affirmative element 


‘proceeding out of it.” This affirmation being 


of the nature of negation of opposites con- 
forms the positive “blue awareness” as definite 
knowledge. ‘This affirmative element however 
belongs to the ‘induced concepts’ associated 
with the primary intuitions.” The above 
observations though expressed in a quaint 
antiquated style show that the ‘intuition’ in- 


* Nyayabindutika, p. 19 ` 
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volving the primary object-characteristic, the 
object which is referred to by it and the 
affirmatory concept involving a negative, and 
a positive aspect are all fused together in one 
moment as one identical entity or synthetic 
unity. The division of moments is. one of 
abstraction and analysis. Reserving our 
remarks for the present regarding the relation 
of the “awareness” and the “object”: pointed 
out by it, it may be said that what is given 
in one moment as one identical entity (ekasmin 
vastunz) is the affirmed awareness, involving 
rudimentary intuition and the induced con- 
cept arising out of it. Kirtti disapproves the 
idea that conceptual affirmation’ and objecti- 
fication may proceed as the natural - evolution 
and development of the intuitive element 
alone. Though the intuitive element repre- 
presents the unique object-characterstic, yet 
it is‘'devoid of the aflirmatory character with- 
out which it remains unaffirmed, non-exist- 
ent as it were. It is only by: virtue of 
the concept integrated with it that the aware- 
ness is affirmed as intuition-concept and ob- 
jectified. Thus without the intuition the 
the concept is barren and void and without 
the concept the intuition is meaningless. The 


‘distinction of intuition and concept as appert- 


aining to two different moments is one of 
abstraction, for the two are integrated together 
in one @ priori synthesis. This synthesis it 
must be observed is not derived from poste- 
rior experience, but it is induced by virtue 
of the intuition out of its own law which is 
independent yet concordant with the intuition 
with which it is concerned. 

But does Buddhism observe the distinction 
of concepts ani pseudo-concepts or fictional 
concepts as Croce does, and if so in what 
way? For this I must turn to Samanya- 
dushanadikprasarita of Pandita Asoka. The 
distinction that Croce points out that true 
concepts are omni-universal, whereas pseudo- 
concepts refer either to groups of representa- 
tions or single representations (e. g., triangle, 
free motion) is not suggested by Buddhism. 
But Buddhism in its own way denies reality to 
the pseudo-concepts. The main point of Pandita 
Asoka’s argument is that no such eternal elass 
concepts can be intuited as standing apart from 
the momentary appearances. Among the distinct 
momentary entities unity is no doubt revealed 
but such an unity is always realised within 
the progressive series, but it never stands out 
abstractly isolated from it as an eternal class- 
concept. “Universals certainly are manifested 
but there are no innumerable class-concepts 
having a dual or multiple existence side by 
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side with the concrete individuals. As an 
individual in a series points itself through 
the affirmative process involving an oscillation 
as it were negating the opposites and affiliat- 
ing itself with the likes, the universal with 


. which such a position is concerned is ex- 


e S 


se at ne i? 


pressed or revealed. That an unity is felt in- 


the distincts in their manifestation or appear- 
ance, no one denies, but the point is, that 
there is no justification for the view that this 
is felt on account of the induced influence of 
corresponding universals existing by them- 
selves. Pandit Asoka in a long series of 
arguments refutes the reasons that may be 
adduced in favour of such a view. His own 
view is, as I have just mentioned, that the 
affirmation of each individual involves by 
that very fact,a negation of the opposites 
and the sense of an unification along with 
it; this is integral to the process of each 
and every affirmation and the result of this 
is manifested as universals or concepts which 
have therefore no separate existence apart 
from the positing process of the concrete indi- 
viduals (1). Pandita Asoka thus does not 
make any distinction between concepts and 
the pseudo-concepts but considers all universal 
as proceeding out of the  synthetiic 
cited involved in the positing of an indivi- 
ual. 

Croce rightly claims to have modified 
Hegel’s theory of opposites by his theory of 


- distincts in the conception of the dialectic 
and in spite of outstanding similarities of his ` 


views with that of Hegel, Croce should more 


` properly be called a Vichian rather than a 


Hegelian (2). In the doctrine concerning’ the 
organism of the pure concept, it accepts the 
dialectice view or the unity of opposites, but 
denies its immediate validity for the distinc- 
tions of the concept, the unity of which is 
organized as the unity of distinctions in the 
theory of degrees of reality. The Buddhist 
dialectic as apriori synthesis of opposites and 
distincts is however somewhat different from 
the Hegelian dialectic. What we learn about 
it from the acute and able discussions of 
Ratnakirtti in his Apohasiddht is that each 
individual appearance implicitly involves by 
virtue of its own manifestations a world of 
negations of itself, what are opposed or dis- 
tinct from it (anyabhavavisishto vyativyavrtto’r- 
thovidhth) (8). It acknowledges the difference 


(1) Six Buddhist Nyaya Tracts, p., 99 

(2) See Croce’sWhatis La 
of the T hosen of Peget 

(3) Apohasiddhi, p. 18 


wing and Whatis Dead 
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between opposites (vijati) and distinct (anya) 
but it neither like Croce indulges 
in a quadruple division of the forms 
of the szirit, nor lays any stress on the 
theory of distincts as having a special 
significance. Any particular appearance is 
identical with the negations involved in it 
which differentiate it from all other intuitions, 
but only implicitly; and it is the particular 
concept that works in a concerted way with 
it that reveals one or other of these negations 
as occasion arises. The intuition is some- 
thing differant from the concept vikalpa. But 
there is such‘a concordance between the two 
that what is implicit in the intuition is made 
explicit by the concept, such that in all our 
ordinary perceptions the intuition and the 
concept bezome fused together in such a way 
that though all our ordinary perceptions are 
complexes of intuitions and concept, they 
appear as indivisible intuitions, and hardly 
lead us to suspect their mixed nature. But 
without the explicating movement of the con- 
cept the insuitions held in their own implici- 
tude could hardly have any expressible form. 
The negation involved in any particular 
intuition is reflected or manifested by the 
concept which always appears in an a priore 
synthesis with the intuition. Thus Jayanta 
in the course of stating the Buddhist position 
says that the elements of negation are re- 
flected in the conceptual movement ( vikal- 
papratibimeaka), and that they are all but 
forms of knowledge (jnanakarmatrakameva). 
They as well as the universals, opposites and 
distincts which the conceptual activity mani- 
fests arise cs the result ofthe previous history 
of the preceding members of the series of 
appearances which in that peculiar form of 
vasana (involving memory, reminiscences, 
mental histcry, cultural and historical situa- 
tion of the mind) determine the intuition and 
the nature of the conceptual activity concerned 
with it (victtravasanabhedopahitarwupabhe- 
dam) (1) But as the perceiver, perception, 
intuition, cooperative concerted action of the 
concept take place at one moment of time in 
one act of synthetic activity, all these stages 
abstracted by analysis become all fused toge- 
ther in one intuitive appearance. 

Such a view in philosophy naturally leads 
to a non-formalist logic and this is recognised 
by Croce who came to know of the distinc- 
tions of svarthanwmnana and pararthanumana 
from H. Jacobi’s papere“Die indische Logic” 
in the Nackrichten v. d. Konigl Gesellschaft. 


(D Nyayamanjari, p. 308 
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d. Wissenschaft zu Gottingen, though he had 
harcly any opportunity of knowing the 
acuteness, subtlety and depth of thought 
found m most systems of Indian Logic which 
explains his uninformed belief that Indian 
Lozic was much inferior to that of Greece as 
regards the wealth and depth of concepts. 
He speaks of the antiverbalist character of 
Buddhist Logic. Thus says Croce: 

“Indian Logic (by which he can only, mean 
the non-Hindu Logic---Buddhist Logic in particular— 
excepting the treatise of Bhasarvajna ) studies the 
naturalistic syllogism in ¢éself, as internal thought, 
distinguishing it from the syllogism from others 
that is to say, from the more or less usual but 
always extrinsic and accidental forms of commu- 
nication and dispute. It has not even’ a 
suspicion of the extravagant idea ( which 
stil  vitiates our treatises) of a, truth 
which is merely syllogistic and formalist and 
which may be false in fact. It takes no account of 
the judgment or rather it considers what is called 
judgment, and what is really proposition, as a 
verbal clothing of knowledge: it dees not make 
the verbal distinctions of subject, copula and 
predicate ; it does not admit classes of categorical 


anc kypothetical, of affirmative and negative 
judgments. All these are extraneous to logic, 


whose object is the constant knowledge considered 
in itself”. (1) 

Syllogism in Buddhism consists of the 
rise of cognitions of some reality comparable 
to intuitions, proceeding out of identity, 
causal relation or a perception of absence. 
A mere formal syllogism without having any 
reference to any particular intuition has no 
place in Buddhism. The final reference is 
always to the concrete individual. ‘The 


` difference between perception and inference : 


consists only in the mode of the application 
cf the concept of a priori synthesis. Thus 
when the concrete individual is suggested 
merely by virtue of the application of the 
concept of identity and causality, we call 
it inference (anumana), and when the 
conerete individual is presented by the fusion 
of an immediate and implicit datum of 
pereeption with the concepts. Itis on account 
‘of this non-formalist view of Logic that the 
Buddhists preferred to accept the antarvyapti 
doctrine ( a. the view thatthe relation of 
concomittance holds directly in a general way 
betyreen two concepts ) to the ordinary bahir- 
eyaptt view of other schools of Indian logic 
(involving enumeration of a specific instance 
where such concomittance has been observed). 

I shall now pass on to the last and most 
important aspect of the general agreement of 
Croce’s philosophy with that of the Yogacara 


(1) Logie IV, 4 
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school of Buddhism—the absolute spiritualit 
of everything. According to Croce there a 
two ultimate types of spiritual creatlon——: 
knowledge and as will or activity. The fr 
has two forms relating to individual intuition 
and concepts which are universal in the 
character and which though independent av 
autonomous in themselves have the intuitiol 
as their materials. The other type, tł 
activity has also two forms, that relating 1 
the individual good or economical and thi 
relating to the universal. good or utilitaria 
and here also as in intuition and concept, th 
two are inter-related to each other. But thes 
two ultimate types are not parallel but one i 
bound always with the other. Thus Croc 
says in his Philosophy of the Practical :— 


“From the aesthetic apprehension of realit 
from philosophical reflection upon it, from historic: 
reconstruction, which is its result, is obtained the 
knowledge of the actual situation, on which alone j 
formed and can be formed the volitional and pra 
tical synthesis, the new action. And this nev 
action is in its turn the material of the ney 
aesthetic figuration of the new  philosophice 
reflection of the new historical reconstruction. I 
short,; knowledge and will, theory and practice ar 
not two parallels, but two lines such that the hea 
of the one is joined to the tail of the other...... 
They constitute therefore the circle of reality anc 
of life....” (1). 


Every form which reality assumes or car 
assume for us has its ground within mind 
There cannot be a reality which is not mind 
Reality being thus identical with mind, it is 
only its forms that we may distinguish. Thus 
Croce says :— 


Tf being is conceived as external to the humar 
spirit, and knowledge as separable from its object. 
so much so that the object could be without being 
known, it is evident that the existence of the object 
becomes a position or something placed for the 
Spirit, given to the spirit, extraneous to it, which 
the spirit would never appropriate to itself unless 
uf were courageously to swallow the bitter mouthful 
with an irrational act of faith. But all the philo- 
sophy which we are now developing demonstrates 
that there is nothing external to the spirit, and 
therefore there are no positions opposed to it. 
These very conceptions of something external, 
mechanical, natural, have shown themselves to be 
conceptions not of external positions but of posi- 
tions of the spirit itself, which creates the so-called 
external, because it suits it to do so, as it suits it 
to annul this creation, when it is no longer of 
use. On the other hand it has never been possi- 
ble to discover in the. circle of the spirit that 
mysterious and unqualifiable faculty called faith, 
which is said to be an intuition that intuites the 
universals or a thinking of the universal without 
the logical process of thought.” 


(1) Philosophy of the Practical IL 8 
2) Logie, pp. 172, 173 
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Nature thus is not a concept of something 
real but it is the hypostasis of a manner of 
elaborating reality not philosophical but prac- 
tical. Its concept thus is only a function of 
the spirit. 

All reality, whether it be intuitions, con- 
cepts or activity are therefore but creations 
of the spirit which follows its own law in all 
its theoretic and practical activity. But apart 
from these creations there is nothing in the 
spirit which one may be trying to get at. 
The spirit is identical with its endless process 
of unfolding—the a priori synthesis. Thus 
Croce says in one place—The a priori syn- 
thesis belongs to all the forms of the spirit ; 
indeed the spirit considered universally is 
nothing but a priori synthesis. The view of 
Yogacara Buddhism is largely akin to the 
general position of Croce as indicated by his 
above views though its divisions of the modes 
of operations of the spirit are different. It 
holds that two different modes of operation 
are found in our understanding, one is called 
the pravicayabuddht or the conceptual mode 
and the other is called the vikalpalakshana- 
grahabhinwesapratishthapika buddhi, or the 
function of the spirit by which intuitive 
materials are supplied for the application of 
the conceptual activity. The first mode 
always seeks to take things in either of the 
following four ways that they are either this. 
or the other, either both or not both, either 
are or are not, either eternal or non-eternal. 
The second mode censists of-that habit of the 
mind by virtue of which it constructs 
diversities and arranges them (created in their 
turn by its own constructive activity— 
partkalpa ) in a logical order of diverse 
relations of subject and predicate, causal 
and other relations. He who ‘knows the 
nature of these two categories of the mind 
knows that there is no external world of matter, 
and that they are all experienced only in the 
mind. There is no water but it is the sense- 
construction of smoothness that constructs 
the water as an external substance ; it is the 
sense-construction of activity or energy that 
constructs the external substance of fire ; it 
is the sense-construction of movement that 
constructs the so-called external substance 
of air. In reality there is nothing which is 
produced or destroyed. It is only our 
constructive imagination that builds up things 
as perceived with all their relations, and 
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ourselves as perceivers* Though ali thəse forms 
are but creations of the mind therə is no 
further əntity of mind which is to ke sought 
beyond these cyeations. Nor will it pay any 
research to enquire into the intrinsic substance 
of these creations apart from their appearance 
in a series. All creations are thus spiritual 
without there being anything abiding as the 
permanent spirit, which may be known 
beyond their creations. This view of Luddhism 
must be distinguished from the Vedantic 
idealism particularly in such works as 
Vedantasiddhantamuktavali of Prakasananda 
or the like, where though all perceptible 
reality is said to be of the nature of concept 
yet there is one truth the spirit of whick remains 
as the unchangeable ground of all. t For in 
Buddhism there was no way of ascartaining 
the nature of the spirit, forit did not exist as 
an ` abid-ng reality apart from these passing 
creations. The conditions which led to the 
rise of any appearance are determined by the 
result or the history of the preceding series. 
This view of Buddhism which has already 
been mentioned must however be distinguished 
from somewhat similar views of Yoga as 
elabcrated by Vyasa and Bhikshu. There 
the past ard the future exist in the present 
as the latent and true potential. There history 
is present existence and universal history is 
to reality what to each individual ais own 
particular history is. For according zo Yoga 
though every existence is momentary, nothing 
is lost, but everything that is past is con- 
served in the present and abides in it. 
Philosophy of any particular event >r state 
is its history. But in Buddhism as I have 
already explained, this is true in a somewhat 
different sense. There is nothing here that 
abides, but the cause of the rise of any 
appearance is its place in the history of true 
Series, and there is no other philosophy of 
its own except the reference to the history 
of its rise . 

The main points where I have compared 
or contraszed Croce with Buddhism are all 
fundamental with both of them. These are:—(1) 
antimetaphysical character, (2) ideality v£ philo- 
sophy and history, (3) intuition and zoncept, 
(4) anti-verdalist character of logic, (5) spiritual 
nature of all phenomena. 


a, Lankavetarasutra, p.85 and also Dasgupta’s 
‘A History of Indian Philosophy,” Vol. I, >. “S. 
t Puncit. Benares, 1889. 


RABINDRANATH TAGORE'S VISIT TO CHINA 


By L. K. ELMHIRST, ma. (Cantas), z.sc. (Cornet), DIRECTOR, DEPARTMENT | 
OF RURAL RECONSTRUCTION, VISVA-BHARATI. 


T often seems unfortunate that the best 
minds of different races so seldom come 
into intimate touch. The soldier, the 
bagman, the creedmonger and the diplomat 
travel abroad and meet only those whom 
they have come to rule, to convert or to 
exploit, whilst the searchers after truth or 
beauty or peace or knowledge are generally 
too poor to set out in person and build those 
bridges of understanding upon which alone 
friendship and inter-racial co-operation can be 
based. Men who are large only in pocket or 
power scour the globe in ever-increasing 
numbers without disinterested motive and on 
their return home delude the public with the 
half-truths of their own one-sided experience. 

For once it has been possible for meetings 
between seekers after truth, beauty, peace 


and knowledge, belonging to different countries, 


to take place, and though it would be foolish 
at this time to prophesy the outcome, seed has 
been ‘sown which 
Significant harvest. 

The meeting of Dr. Rabindranath Tagore 
and tis three Indian companions with men 
of culture and ideal in China has been 
invariably regarded by our hosts as. the 
recementing of old bonds, and to a European 
onlooker it has been full of interest. It is 
doubtful if any one in India to-day realises 
the veneration and respect with which China 
regards the source of that inspiration that 
has meant so much to her Buddhism, and 
since a thousand years is neither here nor 
there in the Chinese mind, the visitors of 
to-day are received as the immediate brothers 
and descendants of the Indian monks, 
scholars and sages of yesterday. 

There are Parsi merchants in Hong-Kong, 
Sikh policemen in Shanghai, and Hankow 
and Sindhis in Peking; but there is neither 
an Indian army nor an Indian navy in China, 
neither Indian diplomats nor -an Indian 
Legation in Peking. Locked away in the 
memory of the whole Chinese people, whether 
peasant or scholar, established in its temples, 
carved upon its rocks» and embedded in the 
shrines of its own heart, seems to lie the 
vivid touch of an ancient friendship, of an 
ancient service rendered and of an ancient 


is likely to produce a 


inspiration which affected every aspect of 
their life. India lives in the mind of China 
to-day. “Indo-laidé,’ from India, is the 
remark one constantly heard as we passed 
through the streets, and the words are full 
of a meaning, which, however sentimental, 
however tinged with the associations of time- 
worn ceremony and convention is apparently 
very real. 

‘India has always been a kind of fairy 
land in our minds,” said the old Civil 
Governor. in Nanking, “and we had come to 
look on India as a kind of. magic source, a 
distant Paradise out of which, great stream of 
artistic, devotional and religious inspiration 
flowed continuously to China until the thread 
of direct contact was broken so many years ago. 
We now know for certain that India still lives 
and can still- inspire. ” 

Do not think, then, that when you have 
read Dr. Tagore’s speeches, when you have 
seen the presents that have been showered 
upon him, when you have been informed, 
possibly by Reuter, of a certain opposition 
which, enlightened as to the facts on which 
it had been misinformed, made its apology 
and retired from the scene, do not think that 
you have heard half or nearly half the story. 

There are men in China who are still 
convinced that civilisation must have a moral 
basis, and that mere material prosperity is 
prone to lead a nation to destruction if it 
lacks that moral balance which alone can 
give it poise and harmony. They have been 
struggling in the dark, mocked by those who 
could continually point to the advantages of 
an wunharnessed materialism, finding entry 
from without at the hands of the West and 
who urge self-preservation by the adoption of 
their enemies’ own weapons. To such men 
the voice of Tagore has come, not as that of 
sage, prophet, reformer, or even of poet, but 
as the voice of a friend. 

Our progress, like that of the sower, has 
been marked by a sprinkling of the seed of 
friendship in all kinds of corners and in different 
types of soil. These cannot but bear fruit in 
the future. 

As you know our visit has coincided 
with an event in the political field which, 
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though apparently insignificant to the minds 
of the West, is of vast psychological import- 
ance in the Kast. Japan, through her 
victories in war, her alliances in peace time, 
and her rapid material advance, had come to 
be regarded and to regard herself as one of 
the Great Powers, as one of that group 
where Orient and Occident were not of 
account, but only navies, armies and diplo- 
matic alliances. The earthquake and her 
recent rebuff from America have turned her 
eyes on to herself and her own critical 
situation surrounded by unfriendly glances on 
every side. In desperation she is looking 
round for friends and neighbours nearer 
home, in the East itself. 

Meanwhile China is an unknown quantity. 
She has her own group of bureaucrats, 
She has trained and has had trained for 
her an army of young men, who put their 
whole faith in “isms” of one kind or another 
that can in a moment be plastered thickly 
across the face of her immense land, who 
believe in the panacea of scientific progress 
of communism, socialism, industrialism, or 
republicanism, as the case may be. But the 
people is an agricultural people and the 
general state of the country prevents China 
being fully exploited for the moment, either 
from outside by the diplomat and legation 
supported merchants and bankers, .or from 
within by her own academic idealists of one 
kind or another. 

Meanwhile from day to.day the still small 
voice of Russia is heard like conscience, 
bruised and stifled, but not yet silenced, a 
voice which scorns diplomacy, which calls facts 
facts and does not trouble much to conceal 
them, especially when they concern the 
underground workings of imperialists, and 
national dividend hunters. 

Into this field our poet has come, 
summoning Asia to use her moral judgment, 
to stand for the true human relationship of 
mutual reverence and respect, to go to the 
root of the life of the people and to create 
and rediscover in the realm of beauty and 
of truth and not to forget her own treasures 
of past experience in a world of profit- 
making, of utilitarian ugliness and of material 
power. 

His speeches have not yet been trans- 
lated into Chinese and the message of his 
words has so far reached only a mere hand- 
ful. But his very presence has had its effect; 
——his apparent delight in all that is beautiful 
around him, his interest in everything that 


we 
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is living, in students and their Hfe, in the 
girls and the problems of the -vomen, in 
Chinese drama, music and paintimg, in the 
Renaissance movements of all kinds and in 
the revolutionary spirit that is everywhere 
abroad, in literature and poetry, ir historial 
criticism as well as in modern experiments 
in education. “At. last,’ say the Chinese, 
“here is a foreigner who has come to appre- 
ciate and not to mock or to exploit. a visitor 
to whom we are delighted to act-as host and 
for whom no hospitality is good enough, 
the heir of a great civilisation aad the re- 
presentative of a great historical tradition.” 
No less significant perhaps has been the 
work of his three Indian companioas. Their 
visit has been in some respects aot unlike 
a Cook’s tour,—-they have travelled from one 
place to another seeing monuments and 
ancient temples and have collected -he tradi- 
tions of the Indian visitors of a 3000 years 
ago, as well as photographs and pictures 
of all kinds. But in their very appreciation 
of the best in the ancient relationship of 
China and India, as well as of Chinese history 
itself, and in their study of modern effort 
in drama, painting, archaeology and ‘scholar- 


‘ship they have cemented friendsiips of all 


kinds and’ laid the foundations for future 
collaboration and for the exchanges of ideas 
and ideals in every field of mutual service. 

Short and rapid, then, though our journey 
has been, this visit has had the favour of 
one of those poetic gestures of impatience 
which it has been the joy of our founder- 
president to fling in the face of she world, 
never caring much at the momen: whether 
they were seen or noticed by tke world at 
large. 

The future of the world already lies in 
the hands of Asia. Russia, China and India 
will have to decide what that future is to be. 
The old ideal of exploiting imperialism is 
struggling for breath upon its death-bed. 
Disregarding the warning of.the 2atastrophe 
of five years ago, it has set its face once 
more upon the same road to  cestruction. 
Are we, the nations of Hast and West, to be 
swept a second time into this maelstrom of 
selfish aggrandisement and thereby to build 
our own tombs? Or, meeting in friendship, 
based on a mutual understanding end appre- 
ciation, can we rescue humanity ard give to 
the world a new lease of life ? ü 


ToxKYo. 
June 8, 1924. 


THE MYTH OF WHITE SUPERIORITY 


t 


By Dr. TARAKNATH DAS, Pu. D. 


URING the session of the American Philo- 
sophical Society held in Philadelphia, U. S. 
A. anthropologists debated the question Are 
the various racesof man potentially equal?” for 
the whole afternoon of April 25, 1924. The 
theory that the Nordics have a superiority 
over other white races was dismissed without 
wuch discussion. This is a blow to the 
pseudo-scientists who are talking of. Nordic 
superiority to restrict immigration from 
Southern Europe to America. The debate 
was narrowed down to the question of the 
white races having innate superiority over 
black and other races. Dr. H. U. Hall, curator 
of genaral ethnology of the museum of 
University of Pennsylvania, and others con- 
tended chat there is innate superiority of the 
whites over other . people. The majority of 
the ‘speakers contended that there was no real- 
evidence of white superiority. 

When the subject was thrown open to 
general discussion, one speaker from the floor asked 
if there was not evidence on every side of the 
supremacy of the whites, in the great civilizations 
built up by the white races as against the barren- 
ness of achievement by the Africans. 

“But a few thousand years ago,” replied Dr. 
Franz Boas, “the Egyptians might have said the 
same thing of the whites. Looking at the backward- 
ness of the white races, they might have said, ‘They 
are shifiless, superstitious, mentally inferior and 
nothing can_ever be made of them’.” 

He added that the human family was a yery old 
one, that civilization was a very new thing and 
that it was a mistake to judge the potentialities 
different races by their standing at the present 
ime. 

In his paper Dr. Boas argued that no scientific 
method had been found of measuring the fundamen- 
tal capacity of different races, as distinct from the 
mental and moral development due to custom, 
history, economic and social environment. _ 

“Claimants for the superiority of the white race,” 
he continued, “point out its position in the modern 
world. From this they conclude that the white race 
is the only one that could or can ever achieve 
eminence, and that this is due to its hereditary 
qualities. In order to prove the weakness of this 
argument we need only consider the conclusions 


that a Maya Indian at the time of the height of the 
development of his civilization might have drawn 
from a comparison of his culture with conditions. 
in North-western Europe. The Nordic was, then 
an uncouth barbarian without arts and without 
knowledge to be compared to those of the Maya. 
Would not the Maya_be justified like our modern 
race enthusiasts in calling the Nordic an inferior race 
that could never achieve eminence ?” 

Dr. Alexander Goldenweiser, of the New School 
for Social Research, also insisted that there was no 
real evidence of fundamental white ret arene He 
said that a similar prejudice existed against the 
Japanese until their victory over Russia cause 
a general recognition of the fact that there was no 
necessary inferiority to the white race. 


Says Skulls Prove Nothing. 


Dr. Goldenweiser said that if a long series of 
white skulls were compared with black it was found 
that the bulk of them had the same brain capacity, 
although afew whites had a very large brain 
capacity and a few of the blacks a very small one. 
He said, this did not mean much because the white 
of large brain capacity were not necessarily above 
the average on that account. . 

If, you take the brains of a thousand ordinary 
undistinguished individuals and then a thousand 
scientists, artists, and men of eminence, you 
find no distinguishable difference between the two 
series in size and weight.” 

He argued that modern white civilization had 
gained a marked superiority in one direction, the 
application of scientific knowledge to mechanical 
appliances, in the past two centuries—The New: 
York Times, April 26, 1924. 

Thus from the standpoint of anthropology,, 
the claim of “white men” as superior persons 
cannot be maintained. Because of the 
political ascendancy of the European nations, 
they regard themselves superior to other 
people over whom they rule. If the people 
of India and the rest of Asia can assert 
themselves politically and achieve marked dis- 
tinction in the scientific world, “the myth of 
white superiority” is bound to disappear, 
and the so-called superior Anglo-Saxons will 
oe court the goodwill of the people of 

a. 
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OPIUM AS A MORAL STIMULANT 


By De. SUDHINDRA BOSE, Pa. D., LECTURER IN POLITICAL SCIENCE, 
STATE UNIVERSITY OF IOWA. 


HAT opium is a gigantic problem in world- 
politics can hardly be gainsaid. And the 
peculiar significance of the problem is that 

India is the single largest producer of the 
poison. 

America is now engaged in a deadly war 
against opium; but it finds itself checkmated 
by some of the most. shrewd and unscrupu- 
lous international ring of smugglers who put 
profit above human welfare, who prefer 
to coin money out of misery, suffering and 
the wastage of human life. America has also 
discovered that it will never be able to ex- 
terminate the evil so long as one-half of the 
entire output of the drug is raised in India 
under English control. The simple reason is 
that the overflow of the Indian production must 
necessarily filter back into Europe and 
America. 

If the scourge of opium is to go, there 
should be intelligent public opinion based 
upon authentic information. Miss La Motte’s 
new book, The Ethics of Opium, is a splendid 
contribution to the public education on the 
subject.* She knows of the things she writes 
inside out. She has shown how the rulers of 
India, more than any one else, are mainly 


responsible for the drug menace to America - 


and to the world. 

While all the civilized government of the 
world are zealous in protecting their people 
against opium, the English bureaucrats in India 
are exerting every effort to extend the drug 
vice in Hindustan. They can have only one 
object in view: revenue, even at the cost of 
physical and moral ruin of the Indian people. 

Great Britain has passed a most stringent 
anti-narcotic legislation for the protection of 
the British; but the India Office in London 
has become an ardent devotee of opium in 


"India. How long will the world tolerate two 


standards as to the use of opium? 

Only last year the India Office issued a 
new edition of The Truth about Indian Opium 
which is in fact a summary of the findings 
of the packed Royal Commission of 1895. In 


* The Ethies of Opium. By Ellen N. La Motte. 
The Century Co New York City. $1. 75. 


this infamous pamphlet the “virtues” of opium 
are extclled much as an English or Scotch 
brewer might praise the “virtues” of poisoned 
whisky. It is intimated that opium is able to 
cure almost any human ailment—towel com- 
plaints, malaria, sugar in diabetes cr what not. 
The compiler of the pamphlet has even the 
effrontery to say right out that to srevent the 
sale of opium in India “would be sheer inhu- 
manity!” Can you beat that? 

It is not the alleged physica. or moral 
“benefit” which induces the Government ty 
consider opium as a ‘legitimate trade”, but 
the corsideration of money profit. Opium is 
—as indicated in the recent Inchcase report— 
a very “important source of reverue.” Ever 
keen fo? a rupee, the Government manufac- 
tures opium as a cold-blooded money-getter 
to swell its revenue. There, in a nutshell, 
lies ‘ tha whole “ethics” of the vile opium 
trade. - ` 

The bureaucrats in India, who are such 
“epicurean ascetics”, have put forth the theory 
that opium does not affect the Asians as it 
does the Europeans. But the pity of it is 
that no reputable medical authozity in the 
world will believe it for a minute. Moreover, 
we find that in Japan, its govemment has 
strictly prohibited not only the use, but also 
the sale and distribution of prepared opium by 
a very heavy penalty. As in Japan, so inthe 
Philippine islands. When the Un:ted States 
took possession of the Philippines, it found an 
opium trade there in full swing, introduced 
by the Spaniards. And the Amevzican rulers 
of the islands, obviously lacking the fine 
medical knowledge of the omniscient Indian 
bureaucrats, at once closed the osium dens 
and puf down the opium traffic Now the 
question is this: If the Japanese and the 
Filipinos, who are not denied by eur bureau- 
crats ta be Asiatics, can worry along without 
opium as a “treasured household remedy”, 
why not the Indians? 

India is known in Europe ard America 
as a land of devastating famines. And yet 
200,000 acres of the richest land of India is 
used for raising poppies. 200,000 acres of the 
best lard ! Just think of it! These fertile 
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acres would produce, at.a rough estimate ten 
million fifty-pound sacks of flour to give life 
and strength to millions of India’s people who 
go to bed hungry every night. Our best land 
is to produce not wheat or rice, but poppy. 
We are zo be fed not with bread, but with 
poison. The excuse doubtless is that we need 
opium as a moral stimulant even more than 
our life. That is quite apparent. Therefore 
the case of the continued use of the narcotics 
is provec absolutely. 

“he English imperialists are always pro- 
fessmg high and noble aims; but they are 
not, m their efforts to “make” a pretty 
penny, so possessed of high and noble 
contemplations that they cannot stoop to 
narcotic ways. No, indeed. To accomplish 


noble imperial ends, mean narcotic ways 
must be employed occasionally. In fact, 
often. 


Hiss La Motte does not hesitate to come 
out squarely into the open and point out the 
nation most guilty of the opium crime, which 
is now tainting the whole world. “The part 
played by Great Britain,” she says, “is very 
great.” 

Throughout the whole fabric of this `inde- 
fensible business runs British influence’ direct and 
indirect. The British Empire controls one fifth of 


the world and one fourth of its inhabitants, Such 
power means equal responsibility, and through her 
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encouragement of the opium trade, Great Britain 
assumed a heavy responsibility through the 
example she has set to other countries. ” 

Here the writer has let fly a telling 
bullet. It means that soon or late, England, 
the largest optum-dealer, will be brought 
before the bar of an international court and 
made to explain its share of the guilt in the 
nefarious trafic. England cannot go on forever 
defying the decent public opinion of the 
world. 

An Inter-national Opium Conference will be 
held this year in Europe to limit the produc- 
tion and manufacture of opium in al 
countries to strictly medical and scientific 
needs. The public sentiment in America is 
aroused to a white heat over this mighty 
moral issue. Millions of American people will 
sign monster petitions during the coming 
summer to be presented atthe Conference. 
America will also send its delegates to this 
international gathering. Shouldn’t India da 
likewise? American and Indian public opinion 
brought to bear in this way can hardly be 
set aside by an impartial international 
tribunal. 

The Ethics of Opium by Elen N. La 
Motte is an arsenal of accurate information 
in terse, readable language. All unafraid of 
opium-facts without partisanship should read 
the volume from cover to cover. 
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_ The Kopai 
(Birbhum, Bengal ) 
Woodcut by Manindrabhusan Gupta 


PHASES OF RELIGIOUS FAITH OF A BENGALI OF 
BRAHMAN BIRTH 


By Mr. SYAMACHARAN GANGULTI, B. A, LATE PRINCIPAL, UTTARPARA COLLEGE. 


was born in a good Brahman family in the 

Hooghly district of Bengal, within a distance 

of only about ten miles from Calcutta. The 
teliefs of childhood come from the beliefs of 
older people among whom the child lives, 
The beliefs of early life change with growth 
in years. Beliefs in re'igious matters change 
however much less than beliefs in secular 
matters, and the consequence is that the great 
mass of mankind die in the religious beliefs 
they inherit from their parents. My early 
religious beliefs were the common beliefs of 
Bengali Hindu children. I believed the gods 
and goddesses of the Hindu mythology to be 
veritable realities. When at school, however, 
I learnt something of the Greek and Roman 
mythologies, my faith in Hindu polytheism 
came to be shaken. Before going from school 
to college I ceased to be a Hindu polytheist, 
and came to believe in one God. My 
monotheism was of the common type. 

In India has prevailed a wide range of 
religious beliefs. Polytheism with idolatry 
has been the popular religion. But there 
have been also religious beliefs connected with 
systems of philosophy. Of these, four may 
here be specially mentioned. (1) The high 
monotheism of the Vedanta philosophy, which 
affiliates the human consciousness with Brahma 
(the Supreme Spirit), as in the formula Tat 
team ast (That thou art). (2) The Agnostic 
view of the Sankhya philosophy about the 
existence of God, as in the formula “Is Vara- 
siddheh,” (of God, no proof). (8) Buddhism, 
which ignores God. (4) The atheistic Charvaka 
philosophy, which dogmatically denies the 
existence of God. I was not attracted towards 
Vedantic monotheism, of which I then knew 
almost nothing. 

In the twenty-third year of my age, I came 
under the influence of Comte’s writings, and 
this influence caused a radical change in the 
general current of my thoughts. There have 
been numerous speculations by great thinkers 
about matters that really lie beyond the reach 
of the human intellect, and these speculations 
have given rise to theories which have not 
been universally accepted. The speculations 
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have nevertheless been of great service to 
mankind. They have given scope to man's 
longing to dive into the secrets of nature, and 
have helped man to come at last to distin- 
guishing the knowable from the unknowable 
and ceasing to speculate about the unknow- 
able. Comte’s writings first taught me to 
mark out the knowable from the unknowable 
and for this I feel greatly indebted to this 
great philosopher. I now saw that a First 
Cause as Creator and Sustainer of the Universe 
was -nconcetvable, and I recognised the 
validity of Comte’s argument that to assume 
that at the back of the Universe which works 
in accordance with invariable laws, there is a 
Supreme Being, is to make this Supreme 
Being a majestic inertia’. The Universe 
working according to invariable laws cannot 
by any means be called a majestic inertia, 
and in my mind the Universe then took the 
place o- God, and the origin of the Universo, 
I recognised as unknowable. I lost also my 
faith in the immortality of the soul as being a 
thing unknowable. 

Comte’s Religion of Humanity I did not, 
however, accept. It makes Humanity, ze, the 
human race, not only the object of our service 
but the object also of our supreme reverence 
as being the dominant influence over our 
whole life. The Religion of Humanity has 
won over some very clever adherents, from 
one of whom, the late Mr. Federic Harrison, 
I quote below two passages, and add my 
comments on them :— 

- (1) “Religion in its widest sense i i 
tion ie Belief in and veneration or ‘the power anh 
ards Í 
ma hence over ae whole bier the dominant 
You yourself have pow i 
here and there. ind has d aster ada ee 
power over you than all other things put together. 


And you can work with and live with 
mankind in a way that you cannot live with in- 


organic b2ings.” 

My comments are these :—{1) Has mankind 
come to regard mankind as exercising” the 
dominant influence over mankind’s whole life, 


* Religicus Systems of the World, 1908, pp. 741 
and 743. 
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as exercising greater influence than the sun’s 
heat and light, without which life would be 
extinct in the world ? 

(2) Has mankind a vaster and nobler power 
over menkind than all other things put 
cogetuer including solar heat and light ? 

Man sas attributed human feelings to his 
Sod, but it has to be noted that these have 
seen only the nobler human feelings, to the 
axclusiou of the innoble ones, whichalong with 
the nobler ones are bound to be connoted by 
tha term ‘humanity’. To man’s steady advance 
we are indeed indebted for the blessings of life 
we now enjoy, but the evil side of man’s 
nature still remains, and is quite as patent as 
its noble side; and so itis not easy to 
understand how Comte and his adherents 
could make so light of the evil side. The 
holders of the doctrine of Human Depravity 
have had plenty of data to take their stand upon. 
The world’s history is full of records of the 
erimes of man-——fighting in  battle-fields with 
its slaughter of thousands, massacre of peace- 
ful inhabitants, raping of women of vanquished 
peoples, enslaving of fellow human beings, 
and looting and destroying of valuable 
propertr, together with such crimes as are 
reccrded at the present day in every day’s 
newspapers, from deliberate murders down to 
petty thefts. There are _ among men a class of 
peopie who are called ‘habitual criminals.” 

Van’s affinity with the ape tribe was 
announced by Lamarck in his Philosophie 
Zoologique so long agoas the year 1809, 
and the same theme was dealt with by Huxley 
in his Man’s Place in Nature in 1863 and by 
Darwin in his Descent of Man in 1871, 
Huxley in his Man’s Place in Nature has 
the following passage :— 

“Qur reverence for the nobility of mankind will 
not be lessened by the knowledge that Man is, in 
substance and in structure, one with the brutes: 
for he alone possesses the marvellous endowment 
of intelligible and rational speech, whereby, in the 
secular period of his existence, he slowly 
secumuated and organised the experience which is 
simost wholly lost with the cessation of every 
ind:vidual life in other animals; so that now he 
stands raised upon it as on a mountain-top, far 
above he level of his humble fellows, and trans- 


figured from his grosser nature by reflecting here 
and there a ray from the infinite source of truth.*” 


Corate’s generalisation of the human race 
as an organism has done the great good of 
imzzessing on men’s minds the idea of human 
solidarity. This solidarity is now hardly a 
living reality, though it may become such in 


* Huxley’s Man’s Place in Nature, Watts & Co.. 
Londor, 1921, p. 76. 
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the future. What organic union is there now 
between Frenchmen and Bantu subjects of 
France in French Equatorial Africa ? Further, 
there have been disastrous conflicts among 
men down to the Great World War of 1914- 
1918. The United States of America has to 
its discredit its colour-prejudice against 
Negroes with its accompaniment of lynchings 
of them; and the New American Immigration 
Law wants to keep out of American soil 
Japanese and other Asiatics. All this is very 
far from a recognition of human solidarity. 

Comte’s ethics makes human welfare the 
sole object of human endeavour. But a wider 
sphere does really le before man. About 
three hundred years before the birth of 
Christ, Emperor Asoka of India issued edicts 
in which “great stress is laid on the im- 
perative duty of respecting the sanctity of 
animal life, and of treating all living creatures 
with kindness ;*” and at the present day we 
have Veterinary Colleges, Veterinary Surgeons, 
and Societies for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Animals. Looking after the welfare of animals 
which man is in close contact with and 
which are useful to him, comes then within 
the sphere of human duties. Animals that 
are harmful to him, he is free to destroy. 

A word has to be said about Comte’s famous 
Dictum of Live for Others (Vivre pour Autrui). 
The dictum has a glamour about it which 
charmed me greatly when I first came across 
it. It appeared to me to be a high moral 
injunction which it was almost impossible 
to carry out into practice. On reading Herbert 
Spencer’s working out of his ethical theory 
on the basis of evolution, to which I feel 
vastly indebted, and his criticism of Comte’s 
dictum, I settled down to the theory of a sound 
harmony between egoism and altruism. 

Science does not teach us to make light 
of the Universe, of which this world of ours 
with all its contents ts but a minute frag- 
ment. Jf the heavens cannot be said to 
declare the glory of a supposed Creator, was 
not Comte’s assertion that they declare the 
glory of a Kepler aud a Newton an undue 
exaltation of man and an undue depreciation 
of the Universe ? Do not the heavens declare 
a glory of their own? The Universe, taking 
the place of God, should teach us men the 
humility that befits us, and should be taken 
by us to be our supreme guide and con- 
troller. 

Long after my instruction from Comte’s 
writings, I learnt that.. Spinoza’s Pantheism 


* Vincent Smith’s Asoka, 1910, p. 25. 
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‘had taught that “the notion of the world 
{the universe or cosmos) is identical with the 
all-pervading notion of God”, and I learnt 
also that Goethe had been a Pantheist. I 
now thought that I could call myself a Pan- 
theist, and wondered that Pantheism which 
in a way reconciles religion and science, had 
not made sufficient way in the world. Pan- 
theists have not been organised into a body, 
and it is not known what the number of 
Pantheists is now in the world. I have 
no objection to call myself, a Pantheist although 
the words ‘Panthiesm’ and ‘Panthiest’ are 
liable to be objected to...as keeping up the idea 
of theos (God). But the theos here signifies no 
personality. “Monism’ and ‘Monist’ are terms 
now current, but these terms are also objec- 
tionable as being not used exclusively in 
one sense each. Universism’ and ‘Universist,’ 
or Kosmosism’ and ‘Kosmosist? may be pro- 
posed as terms noway objectionable. In 
Sanskrit, I would call myself a “vis Vavadi” 
and my faith “vis vavada.” 


Iwas glad to read in the Review of 
Reviews for March 1912 an article headed 
The Modern View of Religion” which put 
the Universe in place of God. The article has 
the following passage :— 


_ Man must learn to ciy when the fierce struggle 
within him goes on between the vaster and the 
narrower claims: ‘Not my wil, O Universe, but 
thine be done ?”— 


Why attribute willing to the Universe ? 
Its willing can only be its working according 
to invariable laws. 


In connection with Spinoza’s Pantheism 
which merges the conception of God with 
the Universe, may be considered Herbert 
Spencer’s reconciliation between Religion and 
Science. Spencer shows that the conception 
of God as something distinct from the 
phenomenal world can rightly be only the 
conception of the Power which we are im- 
pelled to infer as lying behind all phenomena, 
and of which it can only be said that it is 
different from the phenomena. Spencer thus 
identifies the conception of God with the 
Power from which flow all the phenomena. 
This abstract idea of Power, no believer in a 
Personal God is likely to accept as identical 
with his Personal God. The Universe or 
Kosmos, which consists of all phenomena plus 
the Power at their back, is identical with the 
all-pervading conception of God according 
to Spinoza, so far as I understand his theory. 
This view may be more acceptable to theists 
than Spencer’s view. In Europe long-con- 
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tinued anthromorphic conception of God found 
expression in Pope’s well-known lines, 
“All are but parts of a stupendous whole, 
Whose body nature is and God th2 soul.” 
There is a natural tendency in the human 
mind to exalt consciousness and to depreciate 


matter All our knowledge comes from 
consciousness, and volition, whith 1s an 


elemert of consciousness, is not cognizaole 
in matter. In a living animal, consciousness 
and matter are found working together. The 
consciousness for its working statids in need 
of material food, and its workinz is liable 
to be greatly disordered by material substances 
that cen cause intoxication. Matte> is, there- 
fore, not to be despised. 

In this world of ours all the operations of 
nature are not beneficial to the living beings 
dwelling on it. Some are disastrous. Cyclones 


and <yphoons, disastrous floods and vol- 
canic eruptions cause great havoc among 
. men “and other animals. Another standing 


evil is the killing and eating of some animals 
by others. This is a wide-spread natural 
process, and man in the course of his evolu- 
tion bas only partially emerged out cf it. Chris- 
tianity and Muhammadanism do not show 
tenderness towards animal life, as does Bud- 
dhism, which enjoins “right livelihocd bringing 
hurt oz danger to no living thing.” 

On moral grounds the use of alecholic 
drinks has recently been prohibited in the 
United States of America. On the moral 
grounc of nourishing humane feeling, may not 
meat-eating and fish-eating come -o be pro- 
hibited in parts of Europe and America 
where humane feeling may rise as high as it 
has rsen in parts of India? Already in 
Europe and America, the eating of meat and 
fish is decreasing appreciably, and vegetarian- 
ism is growing in favour. The usval vegetar- 
ian diet includes eggs, milk and mik products. 

I append below notes on faur special 
topics :—(1) Matter and Spirit. (2) Immortality 
of the Soul. (8) Transmigration. (4) First 
Cause. 

(1) Matter and Spirit :—This world of 
ours is now believed, on scientifie grounds, 
to have been at one time unfit for the 
existence of organic life and so of con- 
sciousness as we now see it in animals. 
How organic life first came int) existence 
still remains an unsolved problem, though ‘from 
what Prof. Schafer said at the Con=erence of 
the British Association for the Acvancemcnt 
of Science held at Dundee a few years ago, 


_* Rhys David’s Paper on Buddhizm in Keli- 
gious Systems of the World, 1908, p. 1¢7. 
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science appears to be on the way to solve it. 


Between the vegetable world and the animal. 


world there is no clear line of demarcation. 
Sir J. ©. Bose has recently discovered even a 
nervous system in plants, and his Response 
in the Living and the Non-living distinctly 
points to non-living material substances 
possessirg the rudiments of consciousness. 
An egg has long appeared to me to furnish 
good evidence of how the germs of conscious- 
ness may be associated, in a latent form, with 
a material substance. The semi-fluid substance 
withm the shell of the egg can exhibit no 
sign whatever of consciousness. If the egg 
is kept sufficiently warm for a certain - length 
of time, the semi-fluid substance develops into 
a conscious animal. 

Theosophists recognise no distinction 
between matter and spirit. This view I am 
unable to` understand, for between what is 
called matter and what is called spirit (by 
‘which I understand consciousness of an in- 
dividual being) there is a clear line of 
separation. 

(2) Immortality of the Soul :—Christians 
believe only man to possess souls, and. the 
lower animals to possess none. Hindus believe 
all living beings and even plants to possess 
souls. If human beings have souls why the 
lower arimals should have none is hardly an 
intelligible theory. Probably moral respon- 
sibility regarded as exclusively belonging to 
man lies at the root of the idea that man 
alone has soul. 

Within the sphere of our experience we 
have no knowledge of soul, or, individual 
cansciousness, except in association with 
body, particularly the nervous system of 
the body. Yet the belief is almost universal 
that when a man dies his soul, ze, his indivi- 
dual corsciousness, exists independently of his 
body, now lifeless. The ‘belief in the ability 
of consciousness to exist without any. connec- 
tion with a bodily organisation is not an 
intuitive idea. Were it such, it could not be 
cast aside by Comte, Herbert Spencer, Huxley 
- and other modern thinkers, as it was cast aside 
-by certain Stoic: philosophers of old.—One 
can be only an Agnostic in respect of this 
belief, seeing that within human experience con- 
sciousness is always connected with a nervous 
system. How arose the belief is a question 
not easy of solution. A recent theory, which 
I first came across in some writing of Tylor’s, 
_ofiers a solution, which I hold to be quite 
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satisfactory. The theory makes dreams the basis 
of the belief. Men dream of living men whom 
they know and of dead men whom they had 
known and whom they dream of as living. 
Even among civilised people dreams have 
been believed to represent realities ` to some 
extent, at any rate. Among savages dreams 
would naturally be held to represent realities 
to a much wider extent, though from the fact 
of some dreams proving absolutely . false, 
belief in the reality of all dreams could not 
possibly grow up. Savages would naturally 
come to believe that during sleep the soul, 
with a sort of body about it, is able to leave 
the body and go to different places, and 
associate with other people, living and dead, 
and return to the body at waking time—l 
wonder that the dream theory was not hit 
upon earlier. 

The doctrine of the immortality of the 


. soul has produced in India and China the 


evil effect of creating belief in the necessity of 
offspring for making offerings to the spirits of 
the dead. The procreating of offspring by all 
sorts of people, healthy and diseased, has 
caused wide-spread physical degeneracy in 
India and China. 

(3) Transmigration :—The transmigration 
theory is confined to Hindus and Buddhists, 
who regard it as an axiomatic truth. It 
offers an explanation of the distribution of 
good fortune and evil fortune in the present 
life, making the former the fruit of good 
actions and the latter the fruit of bad actions 
in the preceding life. The theory is a plaus- 
ible one, but has. the fatal defect of being an_ 
unverifiable hypothesis. Transmigration 1s 
believed by Hindus to be a divine ordination, 
and by Buddhists to be a natural one 
according to the Law of Karma. 

(4) First Cause.—-A First Cause, t.e. a cause 
which is itself uncaused, is really inconceiv- 
able. Yet millions of human beings have beld 
the belief that a Supreme Being whose origin 
is unknowable has created and has been 
ruling the Universe. This belief accounts for 
the origin of the Universe. The belief has 
been easier for the human mind than to 
remain satisfied with the belief that the origin 
of the Universe is unknowable. To hold 
that the origin of the Universe is unknow- 
able is to hold an impregnable logical position. 
The idea of God as Creator and Ruler of 
the Universe is a hypothesis after all, and a 
hypothesis which is quite unverifiable. 


THE MODERNIST VIEW OF THE’ BIBLE 


BY REY. JABEZ T. SUNDERLAND, ma, D.D. 


HE wide-spread Modernist Movement, which 
is rising among the Christian churches 
of every country, is based principally 

upon the new arid larger view of the Bible 
which modern biblical scholarship has given 
to the world; of course, therefore, it cannot 
be understood without a clear understanding 
of that view. 

In few directions has scholarship made 
more important advance during the last fifty 
or seventy-five years than in connection with 
the Hebrew and Christian Scriptures. The 
work of the great biblical scholars of the 
past two generations can no more be ignored 
than can the work of the great scholars in 
any other department of human knowledge. 
To cling to old views of the Bible which are 
now discredited is as unwise and as fatuous 
as to cling to the old views of chemistry and 
geology, in the great new light which has 
come to those sciences. ¢ 

What is the “Modernist” view of the Bible? 
Or, in other words, what is the Bible in the 
Light of Modern Knowledge ? 

The ansyers that need to be made to this 
question are Several, but all are necessary in 


' order to cover the ground with any com- 
pleteness. 
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I. The Bible is one of the great Sacred 
Books of mankind. It does not stand alone; 
it belongs to a family. There are many reli- 
gions in the world. Most of those which are 
highly developed have sacred books. Sacred 
books do not come into the world arbitrarily 
—they come naturally ; there are laws that 
govern their origin and growth. Just as he 
who would know one science must. know 
other sciences, so he who would know one 
sacred book must know others. The best 
books that are being written on the Bible 
to-day are being written in the light of know- 
ledge of other sacred volumes besides our 
own. It is marvelous how much new light 
this method of comparative study throws upon 
the subjects of religion, revelation, and God. 
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IJ. Properly speaking, the Bible is nota 
book; itis-a Literature. It is a collection 
of sixty-six different, and, for the most ` part, 


wholly independent and unrelated books, 
bound together. And their being bound 
together, no more makes tham one 
book than the binding together of sixty-six 
books of rour library or mine would make 
them ona. They were written in three differ- 
ent langucges, in half a dozen or mcre differ- 
ent countries, and some of the books quite a 
thousane years later than others. Tkey were 
written by writers of as widely differert charac- 
teristics ard qualifications for writing as we 
can well imagine,—kings, peasants, courtiers, 
keepers of cattle and sheep, scribes and learn- 
ed men. men without learning, msn with 
widely difering views on many subjects, men 
differing greatly in moral character and piety. 
These sixty-six books differ, too, in the widest 
degree in their subjects, aims, purposes, style, 
literary cuality, moral quality, religious 
quality. Some are histories, some are partly 
historical and partly legendary ; some are 
poetry ; some are predictions of the future, 
some are sermons, some are collections of the 
proverbial wisdom of their time; some are 
biographical; some are romances (as Ruth 
and Esther ) some are lettersor epistles. This 
shows wast I mean when I say that fhe Bible 
is not a book but a literature. 
# xX $ * 


Ul. Every book and every fragment of 
a book wkich enters into this literature came 
into bemg naturally—from human causes, 
which ir nearly all cases we can “race as 
clearly as we can trace the causes which 
producec Homer’s “liad,” or Xenophon’s 
‘Memorabilia of Socrates,” or Cicero’s “Orat- 
ions agairst Catiline,” or Thomas Paine’s 
“Crisis,” or Mrs, Stowe’s “Uncle Tom’s Cabin.” 
We have been accustomed to think of the 
books of the Bible as dropping, so to speak, 
from Gol out of heaven; as coming into 
existence or reasons that God knew, but not 
such reascns as have operated in the produc- 
tion of ny other: books. But all this iş a 
mistake. There never were books in the 
world whose origin could be more clearly 
traced tc natural and human causes than the 
books of the Old and New Testamenz. Scho- 
larship has. brought to light these causes 
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IV. A surprisingly large number of the 
books of the Bible are anonymous as to 
authorship; and not only anonymous but 
composites—that is, books not composed by 
any one author, but compilations, books 
which show the hand of more than one 
writer, and often of more than one age, 
and which grew by successive editings 
and successive additions. Today in our 
western world a man writes a book and sends 
it out over his own name. As a result 
nobody feels at liberty to change it or add 
to it without due announcement of the fact. 
But with the Hebrews and other Oriental 
peoples it was different. Most ancient writers 
seem not to have put their names to their 
writings. Ideas were common property, and 
writers felt at liberty to add to books or 
change them, to an extent that our notions 
of krtterary ethics would not justify at all. 
As a result, we know the names of only a 
few of the writers of the Bible, and a large 
number of the books show that they 
have come from more sources than one. 
Thus the Pentateuch (of Five Books of 


Moses, so-called) we find was centuries 
In coming into existence. Many of the. 
prophetical books show additions by 


later hands. The book of Isaiah comes from 
at least two different writers, living more than 
a hundred and fifty years apart; and the 
Book of Zechariah contains matter from three 
different ı rophets. The book of Psalms is the 
nationul hymn-book of the Jewish people, 
which was more than five hundred years in 
growing. It contains five distinct collections 
of hymns, which were formed at different 
times, in some cases probably a century or 
mare apart; but at last the five were brought 
together to form the book as we now have it. 
Nor do many, if any, of the hymns come 
trom David. Few were. written within two 
or three centuries of David. Some were 
written as late as the second century B. C. 
Thus we see that the history of Israel for 
more than half a thousand years was rich 
with spiritual singers. The Book of Proverbs 
bears the name of Solomon. It may have 
begun in a small way with him, but certainly 
it was several centuries in coming to be what 
we now have, namely, a collection of the 
aphoristic wisdom of the Jewish people. In 
the New Testament, the gospels came into 
existence by a process of growth, and show 
layer after layer of added material. The Book 
of Acts and the Apocalypse (or the Book of 
Revelation ) both reveal embedded documents, 
and more than one revision and addition. 
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V. The books of the Bible are not chrono- 
logically arranged ; I mean, they do not stand 
in their places in the order of their composi- 
tion. This is important to be borne in mind ; 
otherwise we shall be confused when trying 
to trace the order of events in Jewish History. 
and the development of the Jewish religion 
and civilization. Genesis, the first book of 
the Old Testament, is one of the later Old 
Testament books. So with the books which © 
immediately follow Genesis—that is, Exodus, 
Leviticus and Numbers. They are all late in 
date. The prophetical books stand well on 
toward the end of the Old Testament. Naturally, 
therefore, we think of them as late in origin. 
A few of them are, but some of them are the 
very oldest books of the Bible. In the New 
Testament, the gospels stand first. But they 
were not written until after the epistles of 
Paul. And one of the gospels ( that connected 
with the name bf John ) bears evidence of 
being one of the latest of the New Testament 
writings, not having come into existence pro- 
bably until well on into the second century. 
Now, of course, from books all jumbled toge- 
ther like this, as regards their age, it was im- 
possible to obtain any correct conception of 
the historical sequence and progress of the 
religion with which they deal until we could 
get the jumble straightened out, and could 
discover the relative dates of the books. At 
last, however, thanks to the patient and per- 
sistent labor of the scholars of the,past seventy 
years, we have found out, approximately at 
least, the dates of most of the writings of the 
Old Testament and the New. As a result, we 
are now able to trace with much clearness 
and with substantial certainty the progress of 
the Israelitish people both in civilization and 
in religion, from their low condition as por- 
trayed in the Books of Joshua and Judges, 
when they had just arrived in Palestine, a 
band of only recently liberated slaves from 
Egypt, on and up through the various stages 
of their development, until they rece their 
final maturity. 
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VL The Bible is not a book of theology. 
It is a book, or rather a literature, of religion 
and life. Men have been forever going to 
the Bible for texts to prove something, to 
support some doctrine, as if the volume were 
a theological treatise. They could not have 
made a greater mistake. Above almost all 
books or literatures in the world the Bible is 
a’ record of experience and life. This is what 
gives it its permanent interest and its value. 
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It is full of the thoughts of real men ; the 
deeds of real men; the hopes and fears of 
real men; the burdens and discouragements 
and problems of real men. It shows the 
young man in his actual life; the old man in 
his ; the poor man in his; the king in bis. 
On its pages are found the smile of joy, the 
tear of sadness; the mother with her children, 
the shepherd with his sheep, the fisherman 
with his boats and his nets; the farmer sowing 
his seed and reaping his grain, the woman 
drawing water at the well. 

This is why the Bible lives as it could not 
possibly live if it were merely a book of 
theology, or of texts to prove doctrines. This 
is why it finds human hearts, and will conti- 
nue to find them forever. This is the secret 
of its undying interest and power. 

z: A Ha a 

VIL This brings me to the most import- 
ant fact of all to be stated about the Bible— 
and a fact to which all that has been said 
oniy leads up. The Bible is the record of all 
great and marvelous evolution—the evolution, 
through a period of a thousand years, of the 
civilization and especially the religion, of the 
Herbrew people. The world has no other 
record of a religious evolution so important 
as this. The Hebrew people did not begin 
their career high up, but low down. Their 
early conception of God was crude. Their 
moral ideas were imperfect. Many of them 
were idolaters. Intellectually, they stood upon 
a plane not so high as that occupied by some 
of the peoples around them. Morally they 
were probably a little above their heathen 
neighbors, but not much. From this low con- 
dition they rose, slowly, painfully, with many 
relapses, up and up through struggles, through 
vicissitudes, through the hardships of war, the 
hardships of peace, the hardships of oppres- 
sion, through the bitter experience of reaping 
the harvests of their own mistakes and sins— 
up and up to the condition which we see at 
the time of the great prophets, and later at 
the time of the birth of Christianity. The Bible 
is the literature of this marvelous evolution. It 
reflects, as it could not but reflect if it was to 
be a true record, the thought of the people in 
all stages of their development. Do we not see 
how much more intelligiblethe Bible becomes 
in the light of this thought? More important 
still, do we not see from what a crushing 
load the Bible is relieved by this thought ? 


_ it cannot be overlooked that thus far in 
its history the Bible has been a book exert- 
ing both a good and an evil influence among 
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men. Doubtless its inthience for good has 
been far the greater; yet there is ro evading 
the fact it has been used as an arsenal of 
defense for masy of the worst evils that hare 
ever cursed the world. It has been estimated 
that the single Scripture text, “Thou shalt 
not suffsr a witch to live,” has caused the 
death of hundreds of thousands, if not mil- 
lions, of innocent human beings. Sach books 
as Joshua, the Judges, and Chrouicles, full 
of the records of cruel and inhuman wars, 
have been responsible in no small degree for 
keeping slive that terrible war-spirit which 
has wrought such havoc in Christendom during 
nearly evary century since Christianity began. 
The Bibe was long used as a bulwark of 
slavery. Polygamy has always appeared to 
the Bible for support. Were not Abraham, 
Isaac, Jecob, David, Solomon, polrgamists ? 
Yet, these men are represented as special 
favorites of God. Tyvannizers ove: women 
have gore to the Bible for texts wherewith 
to justify their tyranny. So have wme-drink- 
ers for texts to defend their use of wine. 
The Bible teaching that the insane are possessed 
of devils has caused these poor untortunates 
in many past centuries to be trated in 
the most inhuman ways. Inquisitions, perse- 
cutions, end oppressions of all kmds have 
made their constant appeal to the Bible in 
support of their crimes against lLumanity. 
The Bible has been used as perhaps the most 
effective ol all fetters to bind the hun an mind. 
There is hardly a science that has not had its 
progress b_ocked seriously by texts -rom the 
Bible. Thsse are all facts which have their 
place in history, and to which we cannot 
close our eyes. 

Why has it been possible thus to turn the 
Bible intc an instrument of evil in 30 many 
ways? The explanation lies primarily in the 
false belief regarding the Bible woiich has 
been in everybody’s mind for so miny cen- 
turies,—the belief that it is all and :n every 
part the inspired and perfect word of God, 
and theretore an authority binding apon all 
men for all time. If men could oniy have 
known, as we know now, as biblical scholar- 
ship has made absolutely clear and certain, to 
us, that fhe Bible has been a grcwth, an 
evolution, that it is the literary record of the 
moral and religious development of the people 
of Israel fora thousand years and that it 
reflects every stage of that development, 
from lowest to highest,-they would hare been 
saved from making the awful mistake f sup- 
posing it all of equal value and authority, and 
all equally the infallible word of Goc: and 
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this means that they would have been saved 
from committing the great wrong against civi- 
lization and religion of clinging to outgrown 
teachings in its pages which, ought to have 
been laid aside, and using them to hinder 
human progress and perpetuate human wrong. 

The biblical scholarship of today teaches 
us to go for religious instruction and author- 
ity not to all the Bible, and not to this, 
that ard the other part indiseriminately, but 
only to the highest and best ; not to those 
parts which represent the beginning of the 
evolution, when the religion and ethics of the 
Hebrew people were lowest, but to those parts 
which represent the culmination of the evolu- 
tion, when moral and religious ideas in Israel 
hac risen to their highest and purest. 

Ts the question asked: Where is to be 
found the culmination of this evolution ? The 
answer, clear as the light, is: It is to be 
focnd in the highest prophetical utterances 
and the noblest psalms of the Old Testament, 
and especially in the life and teachings of 
Jesus in the New Testament. Here is eternal 
“word of God” ; here is permanent “Holy 
Scripture” ; here is religious “authority” 
which we must believe can never pass away, 
because it goes down to the foundations of 
man’s moral and religious nature, to the very 
deepest depths of the divine in the human 
soul . 
When men come generally to see this, as 
more and more they will come to see it, then, 
but nct before, will the evil influence of the 
Bible pass away, and the book we honor and 
love will enter upon a career of unmixed 
benefit to mankind. 
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I have now set forth briefly what I con- 
ceive to be the “modern” view of the Bible 
as distinguished from the “medieval.” That 
sooner or later this view will find general 
acceptance among intelligent and free minds, 
I believe is as certain as any future thing. 
Of course, it will have a hard and Jong battle 
to fight. Dogmatism is against it. The teach- 
ings and the prejudices of centuries are 
against it. It will win only among minds 
that dare to think. But among such it will 
win. ‘Truth and reason are on its side. Ethic- 
al and spiritual religion welcome it. Already 
it is accepted by the most competent and 


reliable Biblical scholarship; and it is only 
a question of time when intelligent and thought- 
ful men generally will follow where scholarship 
and reason lead. 

Does any fear that this view will take 
away from the Bible some of its value ? On 
the contrary, it leaves undisturbed absolutely 
every truth that the Bible ever contained, 
every moral precept, every spiritual principle, 
every inspiring word, every noble thought 
about God or man or duty or life, everything 
that has power to feed the soul’s hunger, 
every word of comfort, of hope or trust, every 
call to courage, everything that is calculated 
to lift man up nearer to God, or bring God 
nearer to man, or draw men nearer to each 
other as brothers, or make life more divine. 
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But if the new view keeps all that is 
valuable in the Bible, it also does more. It 
opens the way to vast treasures beside. It 
teaches that God is larger than the religious 
faith and larger than the sacred book of the 
Christian or the Jew. Heis the God of all 
mankind. Inspiration is not confined to a 
single people of the ancient world. It is wide 
as humanity. God’s spirit moves in the 
hearts and consciences of men in all ages and 
all lands. Revelation is not confined to a 
single volume. The Bible contains revelation, 
precious ’revelation of God’s truth. But there 
is other precious revelation also—in the starry 
heavens, in the blossoming earth, in history, 
in art, in science, in the mother’s love to her 
child, in the child’s answering love as it looks 
up into the mother’s eyes, in all the experien- 
ces of the deep heart of man ; yes, and in the 
other great sacred books of the world outside 
our own, which have been bread of life to so 
many millions of the human race ; and in the 
great seers, thinkers, poets, teachers of the deep 
things, of the spirit whom God sends to every 
age—the Platos, the Dantes, the Savonarolas, 
the Luthers, the Miltons, the Wesleys, the 
Channings, the Brownings, the Whittiers, the 
Emersons of the world. ‘Through all these 
prophet-souls God speaks his word—his word 
which cannot be bound, his word which cannot 
be shut up in any one book, his word which 
is as large as all truth, and which will endure 
forever. 
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THE INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS OF PHILOSOPHY AT NAPLES. 


BE International Congress of Philosophy 
had its fifth session at Naples in May. 

It was practically the first sitting of the 
Congress after the war. In 1921 there was 
a Congress of Philosophy in Paris, but that 
was restricted to the allied nations only and 
had nota truly international character. It 
was originally organised by an international 
committee nost of the members of which had 
fallen off in course of the last ten years, 
during which there were no sittings of the 
Congress owing to the war and its economical 
and social effects. The University of 
Naples, which was founded exactly seven 
hundred years ago by King Fredrich of Ger- 
man origin, was celebrating its seventh cente- 
nary and nothing conld have been more appro- 
priately festive for the occasion than a sitting 
of the International Congress of Philosuphy 
in the hals of the University. The chief 
organisers of the Congress, Professors Alotta 
and Della Valle and others had indeed a 
very busy time in making this world-congress 
a success. There are’ people who do not 
believe in philosophical or literary congresses ; 
but all depends upon what they are expecting 
to have from them. Philosophical or literary 
enterprises of almost every description grow 
in solitude and fill the whole world with their 
delicate aroma without any limitations of 
time. No one could expect that any Congress 
would be a fit place for philosophical medita- 
tion or literary emotion, but there is one 
thing they can do, namely, they can help the 
establishment of cordial relations among kin- 
dred spirits in distant lands who might have 
met one another through the medium of a printed 
page, but could not expect to meet together 
exchanging friendship and courtesy. In these 
days of international strife and jealousy, the 
establishment of friendly relations among 
representative men in learning in each country 
goes a great way in bringing about mutual 
understanding and cordiality. It cannot also 
be denied that the various streams of thought 
rushing forth from various countries give a 
great cultural outlook of auniversal character, 
stimulate philosophical thinking and, through 
the mutual exchange of views and philosophic- 
al convictions and beliefs, strengthen faith 
in the truth and reality of philosophical 
investigations. And from this point of 
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view, the Naples Congress was a great 
success, This philosophical Congress was 
however, not the only Congress that took 
place on this occasion, for it was accompanied 
by æ congress of sciences, a congress of 
Eugenics, a congress of Opthalmolog7, a con- 
gress of Gynaecology and a Students’ congress : 
but these were limited only to -taly and 
were nct of an international character. 

The philosophical congress was prezeded by 
the seventh centenary of the University of 
Naples, the most important event of which 
was the reception of the king of Itay by the 
University and his admission to the honorary 
degree cf Doctor of Philosophy and of Letters. 
The conferring of the degree on the king of 
Italy wes performed by Paterna Ballizzi, and 
the following words were written on tie parch- 
ment paper bearing the signature and seal of the 
Rector, and was tied with a tri-colomred silk- 
thread to a white card :—“At the seventh 
centenary of the foundation of the University 
of Napoli, the Academical Senate of the 
Faculty of Philosophy and Letters, admiring 
the vas; culture of His Majesty the King 
Victor Emmanuel IMI and, in particular, 
appreciazion of his numismatic learnirg, admit 
him unanimously to the honorary Doctorate iy 
Philosophy and Letters. Napoli, 3 May. 
1924.” | 

This ceremony took place on Satiarday the 
3rd May From the 5th began the sittings 
of the International Congress of Philosophy 
and they lasted till the 9th May. 

The £rst day’s proceedings began with an 
address of reception on behalf of Italy to the 
invited celegates from the different countries 
of the world. As it appeared in Gazyetino 
Universitario, delegates were invited from 
France, England, Scotland, Ireland, South 
Africa, Greece, Paraguay, Argentina, Czecho-Slo- 
vakia, Chile, Denmark, Jugoslavia, L-thuania, 
Norway, Holland, Peru, Polonia, Portugal, 
United Slates of America, Sweden, Swi-zerland. 
Hungary, Malta, Germany and India. In addi- 
tion to these there was of course a large number 
of Italian delegates from the various Italian 
Universities. Then the representative: of ‘the 
various 2ountries were asked one br one to 
speak in reply. Professor S. N. Dasgr pta, the 


only Indian representative (exclucing an 
Indian student, Mr. Apparsundaran fron Leeds, 
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who later on read a paper on Indian education 
in one cf the sessions of the section of Peda- 
gogy), was the sixth speaker, the first, second, 
third, fourth and fifth speakers being from 
France, Germany, England, Savitzerland and 
the United States of America. The first 
appearacce of an Indian professor in his 
Indian dress of Achkan and Pugri, in the 
Internatienal Congress was greeted with 
extraordinary cheerfulness and hilarity by the 
crowd of students and also by the audience 
in general. l l 

Professor Dasgupta spoke briefly 
on the strange geographical similarity of 
India with Italy and also on the similarity of 
cultural career of the two countries. Speak- 
ing briefly on the part that Ancient India 
played in philosophy, he expressed his satis- 
faction tbat it was in Italy that India had 
first been invited to take her rightful place 
in the International philosophical deliberations. 
He also described some of the special features 
of the Naples Congress and wished it a hearty 
success. Many others speakers followed and 
after tniat the whole meeting dispersed and 
rejoinec again at the Basilica St. Domenico 
Magegoire where Padre A. Gomelli, the Rector 
of the Catholic University of Milan, gave a 
long ani interesting speech on the philosophi- 
eal contributions of Thomas Aquinas and 
their influence on European thought at the 
650th anniversary of his death, which was 
being celebrated there on that day. 

The sittings of the Congress were divided 
into two distinct classes in the mornings and 
the afternoons. The most important lectures 
were reserved for the morning and the great 
University hall was reserved for the purpose. 
Others were divided into ten sections,—Meta- 
physics, Aesthetics, Ethics, Philosophy of 
Religioa, Philosophy of Right and Law, Philo- 
sophy of Science, Psychology, Pedagogy, 
Sociolozy and History of Philosophy, and for 
these ten different rooms were allotted in the 
afternoon. The gathering in these sections 
was therefore small, as the people were divid- 
ed and also because people had always a 
number of social and sight-seeing engage- 
ments in the afternoons. Professor A. Aliotta 
was the President of the Executive Committee 
and Prof. Guide della Valle, the General 
Secretary of the Congress Committee, but no 
fixed presidents were selected either for the 
morming or for the afternoon meetings of the 
differert sections. These were elected at each 
separate sitting from among those who were 
present there. 

It may not be of any great interest for the 
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readers of this Journal to follow the contents 
of the various papers that were read on the 
different branches on European philosophy. 
The only person to speak on Indian philosophy, 
with the exception of Professor Dasgupta, 
was Professor Helmuth von Glasenapp of 
Berlin, who spoke on the philosophy of the 
Jains and its relations to the Metaphysics of 
other Indian systems of thought. Dr. Glasenapp, 
who occasionally contributes to this paper, 
is wellknown to Sanskritists by his fwo 
publications on Jainism, his book on Hinduism 
and his book on system of Madhva, a system 
which has hardly been touched either in 
India or in Europe in modern times. He is a 
very keen scholar of Sanskrit and is one of 
the leading figures of the new generation of 
Sanskritists of Europe. He dealt with some 
of the tundamental doctrines of Jaina thought, 
such as the distinctions of soul and non-soul, 
the doctrine of karma, ete. On the morning 
of the 8th May, Professor Dasgupta read his 
long and interesting paper on Croce and 
Buddhism, and it is interesting to note that the 
great Italian philosopher Croce, who for some 
reasons or other had kept himself aloof throughout 
the proceedings of the Congress, came to attend 
this lecture and took the chair only for Dr. 
Dasgupta’s lecture. Croce, in spite of the 
criticisms that Professor Dasgupta made about 
his system of thought, was immensely pleased 
with fhe paper and from the attention 
that Professor Dasgupta received from the 
large number of Italian and German papers, 
it appears that his lecture was a great success 
and it served to rouse a genuine interest and 
respect for India and her philosophy. A sum- 
mary of Prof. Dasgupta’s paper is given 
below, the full text of which is published 
elsewhere. At the close of the Congress, 
Professor Dasgupta was invited to visit the 
University of Padua, where he received a 
very warm and enthusiastic reception from 
the members of the University of Padua. 

Aw Apsstract oF Proressor S. N. Dascupra’s 
LECTURE at THE [INTERNATIONAL Congress oF 
Prirosopoy Hero at Nares, May 1924. 


The main points of the lecture of Profess- 
or Dasgupta of the University of Calcutta, 
India, is that much of what passes as modern 
discoveries in philosophical thought in Europe 
is found anticipated long ago in ancient sys- 
tems of Indian philosophy, which hardly any 
European philosopher has up till now mastered 
on account of lack of intimate acquain- 
tance with Sanskrit, the language in which most 
of these philosophical systems are written. 


REVIEWS AND NOTICES OF BOOKS 


He maintained that if Sadian philosophy is 
properly studied in the original by persons 
whose chief interest is philosophy, it is bound 
to stimulate new lines of thinking and give 
rise to a new branch of study called “Com- 
parative Philosophy”. He proceeded then to 
prove his point by taking the system: of Croce, 
which to all appearance seems to be very far 
removed from Buddhistic thought. In his 
long lecture, full of close analysis and acute 
application of philosophical dialectic, he showed 
that Croce’s system may be said to reveal 
five fundamental positions:—vix. (1) anti-meta- 
physical character of philosophy, (2) anti-verba- 
list character of logic, (8) difference between 
intuition and concept, (4) identity of philosophy 
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and history, and (5) spiritual nattre of al 
phenomena, and that all these are ¿lso funda- 
mental positions of Buddhism as “Zormulated 
by Dhermakirtti, Ratnakirtti, Pand-ta Asok: 
and others. He further showed that in the 
points in which there were differences between 
Croce and Buddhism, Buddhism was in 
the rignt. Croce, who did not take any part 
in any other deliberation of the Corgress, was 
himself in the chair. He did not give any 
reply to Professor Dasgupta’s critidsms and 
from what he said it was evident that he 
was excesdingly pleased with Professor“ Dass 
geupta’s paper. Professor Dasgupte’s paper 
had a great stimulating effect in rousing a 
great interest in Indian philosophical thought. 
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Tue Ermes or Vesmisux: A Sropy or Tae 
Revout or Woman: By A, R. Wadia, B. A. (Cantab.), 
Bar-at-law, Professor of Philosophy. University of 
em London. George Allen and Unwin. 10s. 

. net. 

A. stray glance through some opening sentences 
made us suspect that the writer has espoused a 
reactionary cause which has no chance of accept- 
ance in these progressive times. But the more we 
read into the book, the more were we disabused 
of the notion. His conception of family life, based 
as it is on all that is best and purest in Indian 
life and tradition, is yet quite enlightened enough 
to suit advanced minds in all countries. and there 
is nothing distinctly or exclusively oriental about 
it. The book is written in a charming style, and 
is Intensely interesting from start to finish. Though 
it offers a vigorous criticism of the theories of some 
of the leading Feminist writers, it does so not in 
an illiberal spirit, but from a thoroughly rational 
and humanistic and ethical standpoint. The 
author’s wide culture, sound liberalism, and moral 
earnestness is evident in every page and we 
entirely agree with all his main conclusions, and 
we beheve the better mind of the West, irrespec- 
Mue of sex. will also find little cause to differ from 

1em. 


The central theme of the author is suggested 
by the folowing sentence: “Truly a wonan’s lot 
is hard, and there isan element of trith in the 
radical femmists ’ complaint that sexis = terrible 
handicap in the life of a woman.” Nawre made 
woman pre-eminently for one function—motherhood 
—most exacting in its nature, and consuning vast 
quantities of physical and psychical energy, to 
which there is nothing corresponding in the 
physical and mental life of man. Revclt against 
this unecual dispensation of nature is not only 
useless anl puerile, but it leads ultimately to gross 
immoralitz and intense selfishness, as the author 
has no dificulty to prove. and Immediate y to that 
form of abnormality which may be called asexual- 
ity, that 1s co say, absence of any craving for love 
or attachment which makes domestic and conjugal 
life the grove of happiness. 

If the reader is proposed to go thus far with 
the autho, zhe rest is easy to follow, for ae admits 
that marriage is not meant for all, thet genius 
will have :ts way, that both the sexes ~equire to 
be educated. each in its own way, and tke curri- 
culum for woman’s education which he clalks out 
with reference to the standard prevalent in Germany 
and other countries is sufficiently awple, and 
spacious and practical for the great myority of 
women. Fcr exceptional women he recogn ses that 
no such rule can be laid down. but for the mass 
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of women home-life and not professional or indus- 
trial life, must be the goal, and this is also essen- 
tal in the interest of the perpetuation of the 
species without which there can be no family or 
society, | . 

The introduction of female labour in the mills 
and factories is responsible for the desolation of 
homes, which is the tribute of the modern world 
to the Moloch of industrialism. Professional 
women are not so objectionable. but motherhood 
Is an exacting vocation, and till the age of 45, a 
woman should, in the author’s opinion, devote her 
best energies to her children and home, otherwise 
they will grow aliens to her tender love and care. 
After har children are grown-up she may, 
according to the author, step forth into the wider 
world end contribute her quota of social service. 
A woman should have a legal right, as in France, 
to a substantial proportion of her husband’s income, 
the service that she renders at home being fully 
equivalent to that rendered _ by her husband 
outside. . 

. The Evolution of Marriage, ‘The Ethics of 
Divorce, “The Eugenie Marriage,’ ‘ Motherhood.’ 
_ The Claims of Children,’ ‘The Future of Children’, 

The | Feminist Revolt, “The Basic Ideas of 
Feminism, ‘ The Passing Away of Old Ideas,’—these 
are some of the chapter-headings and all the 
ae are full of interesting and instructive 

Ler, , 

There is one point in which the Hast, and 
especialy India, easily scores, and that is in the 
purity of its students. Students in the West are 
Ireely allowed to sow their wild oats,...students 
in the East have yet remained as a class true in 
the main to the old vedic ideal of Brahmachari 
„with such an ideal of a Brahmachari, and with 
a proper system of education, there are yet 
infinite possibilities for good in the youth of 

a, both male and female.” These are inspiring 
words, and we believe they are true. 

_  Weman’s life revolves round her sexual func- 
tion. Is constitutes the beginning and the 
culmination of her existence. It is her very 
mussion in life. She cannot rebel against it. she 
cammot annihilate it without ceasing to be woman 
...withcut children [an average healthy woman] 
eels a void in her life which neither love for 
ner husband nor any sort of social service ever 
camplezely fills up...A wife who refuses to bear 
chiuidren and only seeks to satisfy her sensuality 
is at bottom a courtesan.” | 

The author, recognises that feminism “is a 
mecvement which In its saner aspects is most 
needed for the welfare of humanity. The history 
of the past was built on the ignorance. exclusion 
and even exploitation of woman. The history of 
the fciure must be built on her enlightenment 
and freedom, so as to ensure the maximum 
amount of co-operation between the sexes on the 
basis of love....The woman of the past was the 
slave of man, she commanded respect and 
ohedience as mother, and sometimes her beauty 
exacted the blind idolatry of man. But her sex 
was looked down upon with contempt. The 
wanar of the future will be a highly self-con- 
scious being, alive to a sense of her dignity and 
the importance of her function, We _ have only 
to guard against her extrême individualism, which 
may Cegenerate into an unhealthy sexuality or 

general looseness of sexual life.” 
An insensate craving to acquire man’s outlook, 
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man’s freedom, man’s ag@bitions and man’s power 
will make the woman hybrid without the strength 
of man and without the power and tenderness of 
woman. An artificial annihilation of their different 
functions can but lead to a disastrous racial suicide. 
“The institution of marriage has lost its old sanctity 
among feminists, and in countries like the United 
States, where divorces are as cheap as water, it has 
already become a farce.” ; 


In the chapter on “Womanhood in the Hast’ the 
author says that though the times have changed 
since the days of man-made laws and male 
assumptions of superiority, still India moves very 
slowly in the right direction, and one of the draw- 
backs, in the author’s opinion, is the excessive 
veneration for the mother, which, however noble a 
trait in itself, is responsible for the unprogressive- 
ness of Hindu society. “The bitterest critic of 
Indian institutions will yet have to give a meed of 

raise to the devotion of a Hindu woman tọ ber 

husband and her house...the love of a Hindu 
couple is one of the happiest traits of a Hindu 
household.” But “female education is the bedrock 
of all reform In a, and until it comes India 
must plod along, an_old wornout country, vainly 
expecting the world to bend its knee in silent 
homage before her mighty civilization, and yet 
without any zest to assert her position ia the 
present comity of nations.” 


Though “the ideal of Sati was once a living 
ideal, and where willingly lived ip to, it marked 
the supreme divinity of Hindu wifehood,” nothing 
can be more inhuman, more miserable and heartrend- 
ing than the plight of a Hindu girl-widow, and 
“there are two directions especially in , which 
feminism must work and must conquer, i.e., it must 
bring about the cessation of infant marriages, and. 
of. the pernicious injunction which restricts, all 
widows trom remarrying.” Similarly, a fatal facility 
of divorce and seclusion of women are the two 
great evils among Moslem women. 


Himself, we believe, a Parsi, the author’s 
observations on Parsi women are particularly 
instructive. “The present prosperity and status of 
the Parsee community,” he says, “are due mainly 
to English education, but this education has not 
been by amy means unmixed with evil. It has bred 
a false sense of superiority, not without a tinge of 
of the snobbishness of the English upper classes 
and Anglo-Indians. It has bred luxurious habits, 
which have undermined the physique of rising 
generation. It has bred a distaste for clean, house- 
hold duties, and an exaggerated emphasis on costly 
dress, clubs and gymkhanas, a superficial veneer 
of respectability, shallow skindeep enthusiasms, and 
above all, that useless parasytic. type of women— 
that used to be so common in Europe, and is not 
unknown even yet—ever pursuing rich youngmen. 
keen on spending money Ese ce without any 
high domestic ideals or high social ideals, all of 
whose actions are governed by a passionate desire 
to rivet admiring glances or to fish for complimbnts. 
Of course, the number of such people is still very 
limited, but an evil example is always a danger. 
... [las unhealthy mfluence of the butterfly species 
of humanity has already percolated to the upper 
strata of Hindu society in Bombay....The middle 
classes are impelled to ape the idle rich. The 
sense of adaptation to the needs of the day and a 
revival of old ideals may yet serve to put a check 
to a movement which is usually honoured with the 
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name of progress, but which in reality is only: 

progress m the direction of the tail.” 

_, Woman’s employment in industries affects the 
foundations of morality, and swells the number of 
_amateur” prostitutes. “Women complain of the 

infinite dullness and monotony of domestic occupa- 
tion. Yet how infinitely more dull and monotonous 
is the dreary work generally performed by women 
employed in industries!...The poverty of the 
employed and the avarice of the employer between 
them produce mutilated spectres of womanhood ; 
loss of beauty, loss of ‘health, loss of chastity, 
involuntary motherhood, these are the items that 
overweigh all the pompous theorisings of feminists. 
Real poverty and helplessness may make some sort 
of occupation an absolute necessity. Cases of this 
type deserve our commiseration, and point to a 
defect in the organization of society which makes 
unhealthy work on the part_of women a necessity 
under any circumstances. The efforts of social re- 
formers and feminists may well be directed towards 
curing these defects...But whatever justification 
there may be for these victims of poverty. there is 
none whatsoever forthose young women who wilfully 
take employment so that they may not be absolute- 
lv ‘dependent? on their parents: and none what- 
ever for those parents, unfortunately not a few, who 
wilfully encourage their daughters in their foolishness 
... The need of frequent rest for women, especially 
during their [monthly] periods of illness and several 
weeks before and after confinement, is imperative and 
cannot be denied without grave consequences to 
their health. The disastrous effects of industrial 
conditions on their health have passed the stage of 
mere academic discussion...” It is horrible if 
true that “ the first entry into. modern industrial 
life is often gained by paying the tribute of 
Babylon to a vicious manager or proprietor, and the 
evil once begun hardly ends before health and 
youth are alike prematurely lost.” “ Money is 
needed to produce better home conditions, but 
feminists have worked at the wrong end by trying 
fo increase the income of the family by making 
the woman work. The same end could be attained 
by causing an increase In the wages of man and 
guaranteeing through law that an adequate portion 
of that goes to the mater-familias instead of to the 
public house or the gambling house.” 


We shall take leave of this extremely enter- ` 


taining and instructive book with two more 
oxtracts, one pointing out the difference. which 
the conservative section of Indians are apt to 
forget, between an Indian and a European marriage 
and the other giving the author’s own definition 
of a true love marriage. 


“ If mere contentment is the measure of happi- 
ness, there is no doubt that the percentage of 
happy marriages in the East would be any day 
greater than in the West. But the comparison 
would be unfair,as in the Hast women are deli- 
berately kept so excluded and ignorant that their 
happiness consists in blindly yielding to the 
caprices of their husbands. Divine discontent is a 
stranger to them, and happiness of a sort is always 
open to them. But conditions are different in the 
West. Women are far too educated, too refined, 
too experienced to let their individuality be utterly 
merged in the pompous arrogance of a husband, 
a rake, a scamp, or an idiot though he be. The 
assertion of the woman’s individuality and her 
right to love, rather than the compulsicn to obey, 
orten cause a rift in the lute of marriage, prn- 
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ducing discordant notes which mey ultimately 
lead to divorce proceedings. Education has opened 
out tə them' vast vistas of their pcssible worth : 
the range of their happiness has hopelessly out- 
distanced the smug self-complacency 3f an Eastern 
woman. But this very growth has mede marriage 
a much more difficrlt problem than it was ever 
before ” . 

“Truc love is an inner sympatay, a mutual 
admiration, a sense of blossoming in 2ach other. a 
sense of void that one has without che other, an 
unending communion of souls. It is this love that 
never suffers from satiety, for every day reveals 
some <reshness in the beloved object, and with the 
evowth of days there is the growth of love, for 
time makes mutual presence a necessity , greater 
than ever. This love is not sensual, yet ıt 1s not 
without sensuality. Only in its case the sensuality 
is a symbol of their drawing near each other, and 
means of forging new chains of love in the shape 
of offsoring. It is the love of Dante for Beatrice, 
of Sica for Rama. of Satyavan. and Sevitri, of the 
Brownings. The essential characteristic of such 
a love is that it grows. It cannot pcssibly come 
ala at one stroke. Time is the very essence 
OF it. 


Tae Forcurtsm or Youne Asis: By. 
Kumar Sarkar : Markert and Petters, epre. 

Tais is a collection of essays centiubuted by 
the achor to various magazines of the East and the 
West. including the Modern Review, on the relations 
between the Orient and the Occident. They cover 
awide range of subjects, and the treatment, natural- 
ly, is not equal in every part. Some of the articles 
are scrappy and only skein the surface of the subh- 
ject dealt with, whereas others display he authors 
cosmopolitan culture and ripe scholarship. In the 
more general aspects of comparative. «ulture-study 
the author, is easily first among. Indian writers. 
His sweeping generalizations, covering wide periods 
of time and vast continents. give us a startlingly 
new cutlook on things. and his wgovous, telling 
and combative style with the perfect solf-assimance 
and nonchalance so characteristic of hina, make hm 
a forceful writer with whom you ma, not always 
agree but who is sure to arrest your attention anil 
provok2 you to think. 


The present collection of essays is a challenge 
of the Zast to the West.and the author 3intimateand 
first-hanc knowledge of China enables him to write 
with <euthority on the present state of affairs 
in the celestial Republic. But in regard to the 
political condition of China. India, the sear and the 
far East, and also international politics the author’s 
account is brought down to only as late as 
1920-21, and so rapid is the transformation that 
the entre East is undergoing that in many respects 
his comments and observations are alveady out of 
date, and require modification. One o? the main 
lessons which Ma. Sarkar preaches in a hundred 
different ways in this book is that thera is no such 
fundamsntal difference between the Last and. the 
West as is implied by Kupling’s noterious lines, 
‘The East is Kast and the West is West. And 
never tae twain shall meet.’ Jn the words of our 
author. “Humanity is....essentially o2e-—in spite 
of physical and physiognomic diversities, and in 
spite of deep, historic race-prejudizes. Tne effort 
to uncerstand the nature of God or tie relations 
betweer Man and the Divinity is the “east part of 
a man’s real religion. The elan vila of human 
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life has always. and everywhere consisted in the 
desire to live and in the power to flourish by res- 
ponding to the thousand and one stimuli of the 
universe anc by utilizing the innumerable world 
forces.” Tha East, in short, is notless materialist 
than the West se the West i is not less spiritualistic 
than zhe East; this is the authors emphatic 
verdict. on the subject. 

The author compares the performance of modern 
India ix science and literature with those of the West 
and is of cpinion that young India need not be 
ashama2d of her share in world culture. Though 
the author seems to us to be too optimistic, his 
obvious object being to infuse self-confidence and 
enthusiasm in the minds of our young men, he 
admits that in higher philosophic speculation, n 
history (archaeology impregnated with a bias, an 
interpretaticn, a standpoint, a philosophy, a ‘oriti~ 
cism cf life ), political science, currency, finance, 
railway, land tenure, prices, statistics, which are 
allas yet unreal terms in the consciousness of 
young adiz, much remains to be done. 

The volume is replete with good things and 
from 400 closely printed quarto pages it is not 
possible, withm the limits of a magazine review, 
io make a representative selection, but the 
following extract will serve as a sample. 

“Greater India is a unit of enlarged experience 
and th aga coro pelne discoveries. The frst 
discovery of dia abroad is that not every man 
among the inde opondeni nations is every day dis- 
covering tae laws of gravitation, radio-activity 
or relativity. Its second discovery | is that ‘mot 
every woman among the free peoples 1 ie a Madame 
Curie. a Hellen Keller, or an Ellen 

“Not the least noteworthy amore ereat India’s 
discoveries in the course of its diversified develop- 
ment are the | facts that the Governments of the 
“ greet powers ” are run In responsible positions 
Sa persons whose capacity for administration, in- 
tellectral and moral, is entirely mediocre, not ‘less 
so than is that of thousands of present-day Indians 
who might be invited to occupy the same offices, 
and that consequently the kind of men who 
organize the cabinets or manipulate the war 
mach-res or are sent out to take charge of the 
embassy ir foreign lands or to rule subject nations 
are evan now plentiful in each and every province 
oï Inda. 

“Greater India has also discovered through its 
intimaze camaraderie and social intercourse among 


foreier races that the intrigues, jealousies, 
meannesses, and animosities. which form the 
daily routine of public life in the independent 


worlc—not only as between country and country 
but aiso as pie denomination and denomina- 
tion, party. and party, and individual and in- 

—-are nowhere less deep and less de- 
humarizing than are any such conflicts as prevail 
in eau to-day or may have prevailed in the 
pas 


“Th other words, Greater India has accomplished 
ouly one thing. Its experiences and discoveries 
in the realm of human values have established 
the eqiahty of Indian men and women with the 
meneand women of the leading races. The hfe- 
processes and self-realizations of greater India 
have cemcustrated that India’s sons and daughters 
are capable of solving the same problems in 
indnetvy, m arts, in science, in politics. as are the 
men and women in Europe, America, Japan. 

Tae moral of this self-consciousness is obvious. 
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‘Declare vourself to be a power, says greater 
India to India at home, ‘and you are already a 
power. Force yourself in the notice of mahkind, and’ , 
mankind will take note of you. Seek the recognition 
of world-powers as one of their peers, and they 
will tend to meet you half way.’ The one thing” 
that India needs today is the final great doze of 
dehy pnotization. ” 

Towards that final consummation the author’s. 
book, by virtue of the vigorous onslaught of his. 
challenge, is a most important contribution. Every 
sentence in it is like a knockdown blow, and it 
tells, owing to the intimate first-hand knowledge 
which lies behind it. But this very fact makes it 
also a book of the times, without much that is of 
comparatively permanent: value. 


Rise or rar Curistian Power ow Inpra: Vor. HIL. 
By Major B. D. Basu, IMS. (Retd.) R. Chatterjee. 
91, Upper Oircular Road, Caleutta. 


In this volume the administration of the 
Marquess cf Wellesley is brought to a conclusion. 
According to Major Basu, “he was the greatest 
follower of Machiavelli whom England ever sent 
out to India.” The history of the second Marhatta 
War is given in full from official despatches, and 
how Gaekwar, and Scindhia and Holkar were 
drawn off from the great Marhatta confederacy 
one after another and its a was broken, may be 
gleaned from these pages. Holkar refused to 
succumb to the ae “wiles of the Governor- 
General and at one time the fortunes of the British 
power were ata low ebb, for though.not a great 
statesman, Jasowant Rao Holkar was a great 
general. Bhar atpur gave him an asylum and this 
led to the well-known siege of that fortress by 
Lord Lake which was taken, after many failures 
by the Sepoy army, the European soldiers of the 
Company being too thoroughly demoralised to 
repeat the attempt. In the words of H. H. Wilson 
(Mill’s History, 3rd Ed. Vol. vi, p. 426)—" The: 
Europeans, however, of His Majesty’ s 75th and 
76th who were at the head of the column, refused 
to advance.. The entreaties and expostulations 
of their officers failing to produce any effect. two 
regiments of native infantry, the 12th and the 
15th were summoned to the front, and gallantly 
advanced to the storm.” In Major Basws opinion. 
Holkar must, in a sense, be looked upon as the 
saviour of India inasmuch as it was his opposition 
that prevented the dream of Dalhousie to colour 
the whole map of India red from being realized. 
Truly did Sir Philip Francis declare from his 
place in Parliament in 1804: “Ever since I have 
known anything of Indian affairs, L have found 
the prevailing disease of our Gover nments there 
has been a rage for making war.” Again, “we 
first had commerce, commerce produced factories, 
factories pr oduced garrisons, garrisons produced 
armies, armies produced conquests, and conquests 
had, brought us into our present situation.” 

“ Duplicity, hypocrisy, intrigue, fraud, and lying” 
in the words of Major Basu, were the weapons, 
offensive and defensive, of the Mar guess, of Wellesley 
and the following extract from his lordship’s letter 
to the Moghul “Emperor | of Delhi will serve as a 
good instance in point; “ Your Majesty is fully 
apprized of the sentiments of respect and attach- 
ment which the British Government has invariably 
entertained towards your royal person and_family. 
The injuries and indignities to which your Majesty 
and your illustrious family have been exposed 
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since the time when your Majesty unhappily 
transferred the protection of your person to the 
power of the Marhatta State, have been a subject 
of unceasing concern to the Honourable Company 
and to the British administration in India”, &e. &e. 
The tragic sequel of this exaggerated devotion to 
the House of the Moghuls may be read in Kaye 
and Malleson’s History of the Sepoy Mutiny, 
where it will be seen how the last surviving scions 
of that great historic dynasty were ferreted out 
of Humayun’s tomb and cruelly done to death. _ . 

It is quite ftrue.as Major Basu says, that 
England did not spend a farthing for the conquest 
of the Indian Empire. Accordmg to Seeley, this 
is the universal law of Empire-making. It is further 
true that the victories of England over the Indian 
princes were due as much to superior weapons. 
skill and organisation as to fraud, treachery, 
corruption, bribery and the violation of the most 
solemn treaties. These are however weapons well 
recognised in Hindu manuals of political science 
and are there treated as legitimate weapons of 
warfare. It is not Machiavellian diplomacy to 
which the Indian princes were averse: they were 
outmanwuvred by the white foreigners at the game. 
It seems to us that pity, humanity, sincerity, and 
softer virtues generally, were too deep-rooted in 
the Oriental mind to be obliterated altogether, in 
the way in which they had been effaced from the 
hearts of their Huropean rivals who had come to 
India to play the game of war with remorseless 
vindictiveness. Again and again in gving through 
these pages, we have been struck by the occasional 
display of childish simplicity in situations calling 
for the greatest statesmanship, of helpless 
(lisorganization of the powerlessness to combine 
against a common. enemy, of the failure to profit 
by a victory or learn from a defeat, of under- 
estimating the enemy’s strength and overestimating 
one’s own, of the want of any preconcerted policy 
or continuity of action, on the qan of the great 
Indian powers who were contending with the 
Kast India Company for supremacy. The British. 
on the other hand, through, success and defeat, 
t never lost their main objective: well-disciplined, 
well-organised, ever ready to find out the weak 
point in the adversary and take advantage of it. 
cool and collected, looking far ahead, following a 
continuous policy of aggression and consolidation 
through all the temporary vicissitudes of the hour, 
and the mutual jealousies and personal rivalries of 
the Company’s high officials, they established their 
claim to take the first place among the competing 
powers, and easily came on top of the rest. There 
is nothing surprising in this and the perfidy of the 
English Governors-General cannot alone have 
contributed to this result, As the author says in 
his footnote at page 178, “that the British could 
bribe natives of the country to betray their own 
Indian rulers, shows national degeneracy and lack 
of patriotism.” 

In bringing this short review to a close, we have 
only to add, what we have already said in 
reviewing the earlier volumes, that the author’s 
monumental industry in ransacking state despatches, 
official correspondence and the like in order to 

iece together a continuous history of the _ early 
ritish period from original sources which. are 
usually suppressed by contemporary operat 
historians from interested motives, deserves thorough 
appreciation at the hands of all true historians 
whoselmotto should be. “ Fiat Justitia Ruat coelum.” 
OL. 
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THe Wrirten Statement Anp Orar Evex or S. 


N. Hot, pa. (Oxon.), Barrister-ar-Liw, MANAGER, 
Scovpta Steam Navieation Co. L., Rarcooys, 


BEFORE THE Inpraw MERCANTE MARE COMUTTRE, 
1924. Indian Shipping Series. Pamphle* No. 7. Delhi. 


Starting from the position that an Indian 
mercantile marine is essential to the economic self- 
sufficiency of this very important constituent of the 
BritisL Empire, Mr. Haji proceeds to enumerare the 
causes that have hitherto stood in the way oi the 
growth of such a marine. These are:—(]) British 
shippirg monopoly, adopting deferred rebates and 

scriminations and deadly rate-wars; (2) Hostile 
attitude of British mercantile insurance compinicsy 
working in India: and (8) Government apathy— 
even Government mails and stores beinz carried in 
British ships. He strongly urges the reservation of 
Indian coastal trade for Indian shipping. Such 
reservation ıs practised by all civilised coun-ries 
of modern times and had been adopted ny Eng.and 
herself by her Navigation Acts, without which the 
growth >f English merchant marine would, in the 
opinion „of the most competent authorities, have 
been seriously hampered. 

The author’s oral evidence is quite outspo<en 
and impertial. He takes his stand on the ungues- 
tionable capacity of Indians to build up a mercantile 
marine of their own, given proper opportunities. 
All attempts. of the European members of tho 
Commuittee—directly or indirectly interes:ed in the 
maintenance of the status quo to dislodge him from 
this posit.on ended in failure. He pointe out that 
the question of shipbuilding in India chould rot 
be confused with that of Indian shippmg. Incia 
may not build a single ship for a long time to corie 
and yet she may have a large mercantile marine of 
her own. 

Ecoxoxrcus. 


ÅN INTERPRETATION OF Axcent Hoo MEDINE © 
y Chandra Chakrabarty. Published wy Rar 
Chandra Chakrabatry, 58, Cornwallis Street, Caleutte. 


The autaor is well known as a writer on divorse 
subjects, such as Medicine, Education, Sociz! Polity, 
Politics, Health, Food, ete, and in the presen: 
volume of 625 pages, he has made an atcempt tc’ 
place before the medical_profession and the general 
reader carecully selected materials for a compara- 
tive study cf the ancient Hindu and,Greek 3ystems 
of medicine in the light of modern knowledge. His 
contention that the ancient Greek Schools of 
Medicine were indebted to the Hindu system deser- 
ves careful consideration and the proofs addaced in 
its favour are not without foundation. The subject- 
matter’ of the book deals with the different 
departments of Medicine, such as tomy, 
Physiology, Pathology, Diagnosis and clinical studies 
of diseases, Therapeutics, Surgery, Dietetics and 
Hygiene. : These have been dealt with from the’ 
poe of view of comparative study and_ the wthor 
aas liberally quoted original Sanskrit texts in 
support of his views. He has successfully chown 
that not an inconsiderable part of our present-day’ 
knowledge ož the structure and functions of the 
human body and of the nature and methcds of 
treatment of surgical diseases were known to the" 
ancient physicians of India. Such knowledge, tò our 
regret, has, to a large extent, passed away from 
among the present-day practitioners of the 
Ayurvedic Mecicine for want of study and pratice, - 
and this, mors than anything else, has brought 
discredit on tha Hindu System of Medicine which . 
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is looked down upon and often made _ the subject of 
ri€icnle by the votaries of Modern Medicine. It is 
sazisractcry to note that signs of revival of the 
indigenous System axe visible and the educated 
indian.pubLe is interesting itself in, stimulating a 
systematic study of the Hindu Medicine in all its 
different tranches on a scientific basis and the 
Government is trying to create facilities for 
the sama. 

The stuly of a book like the one under review 
is bound to create a feeling of reverence and 
admiration in the mind of the Inchan reader for 
the great Teachers of Medicine of ancient India who 
coud arve at so much truth by the simple 
presess of study, observation and intuition without 
the aid of modern scientific resources at their 
command. He is indeed a foolish man who thinks 
‘het the ancient Indian System of Medicine will or 
van ever ~eplace the Modern Western System, but 
there 13 much in the Old System which could with 
greaz advantage be assimilated in the. New, and in 
ous humble opinion, it is then the duty ‘of every 
Indian doctor to help in this work of assimilation. 

The anthor has done a service to his country by 
writing tais useful book. 


VEGETABLE Druas or Inua; By Deva Prasad 
Sanyal, L.M. & S. (Cal) Price Its. 3-8. 

This is a nicely-got-up handy volume of about 
UO pages devoted to the important subject of 
vegetabla drugs of India and written by Dr. Deva 
Prasad Sanyal. The book will be welcomed by all 
who are interested in the more extended study and 
use of indigenous drugs in the practice of the 
Westar. System of Medicine in India. The labours 
of Rozbwe, Voight. Dage hay, _Moodeen 
Sheriff, Kanny Lall Dey, U. C. Dutt, Sir George 
Wat:, Warden. Dymock, Hooper, Waring, Basu and 
Rirtikar among others, are well known in the field 
xf research on Indian vegetable drugs but their 
worx is not readily available to the busy practitioner 
for purposes of easy reference. The .author has, 
therefore, done well in attempting to compile in a 
condensed form the results of the labours of some 
of the previous workers on the subject, supple- 
mented by useful information collected from 
standard books of Hindu Medicine. There is no 
doubt that the demand for a wider use of indi- 
genous drugs in the Allopathic system of treatment 
ig growing, and this is to be welcomed in the 
interest of both economy and_efficiency. Many of the 
vegeteble drugs used in the Western pharmacopoias 
grow abundantly in India and these are equal, if 
not superior, m potency to the drugs imported 
irom Europe and America. Some of them have 
already been introduced into the British Pharma- 
copaua but their number is small and most of them 
are cf comparatively minor importance in‘ regard to 
their therapeutic value. It is much to be regretted 
that a systematic examination of indigenous drugs 
in thei chemical, pharmacological and _ clinical 
aspests on strict scientific lines has not made much 
progress in India, and this accounts for the natura] 
hesitation. on the part of the practitioners of the 
Western System of Medicine, to use such drugs as 
substitutes for imported drugs of tried value. The 
experimental work is, however, being carried on 
systematically in some of the laboratories in India. 
and among these, the Pharmacological Laboratory 
of the Calcutta School of Tropica] Medicine deserves 
special mention.. As this work advances, the use of 
md.genous drugs will come into greater favour with 


the Medical Profession of India and a book of this 
kind is sure to be m demand in the near future. 
We regret to note that in the case of some of 
the drugs such as Noerium Odorum. (Karabi), 
Thevetia Neritolia CYolke-Phul), Hollarhena Anti- 
dysenterica (Averchz), Terminalia Arjuna (Arjun). 
Boehaarvia Repens (VPunarnava), ete., the informa- 
tion supplied is not up-to-date. A good deal of 
research work has been done with reference to 


‘these drugs during recent years and all this should 


have found a place in the book. Then again, the 
vernacular names of some of the indigenous . drugs 
given In the book are not correct. We hope the 
learned author will see these defects removed in 
the next edition of the book. 

We have no hesitation to commend this book to 
the acceptance of the Medical Profession. 

CHUNI Lax BOSE. 


“SclENTIFIC AND OTHER Papers” or Rar BAHADUR 
CHUNILAL BOSE, CLE, 18,0, M.B, ECS, RASAYANA-. 
CHARYA. VoL. L Edited by J. P. Bose, MB, FCS. 
Ahitra Research Scholar, Calewtia School of Tropica 
pene Orown 8 vo, pp. 523. Forward Press. 
Rs. ð. 


It is with pleasure that we find the old papers of 
Rai Chunilal Bose Bahadur presented in book form. 
The beak contains a sketch of the brilliant career 
of the author by his son Dr. J P. Bose, eleven 
chemical and pharmacological papers, three medical 
papers, twelve medico-legal essays, two articles on 
industrial chemistry and eleven illustrations. Dr. 
Chunilal Boses name is a household word in 
Rangal in connection with his many-sided public 
activities and his medical and chemical researches. 
His contributions to these subjects have won him a 
Taru auon of which his countrymen are justly 
Prou e l 
The discussion of some local events, such as the 
Bhawanipore Food Poisoning, a Formaline Poison- 
ing, cte., offers additional interest, and appeals to 
the lay reader. No page of the book is so 
technically stiff as not to be understood by the 
laity. For instance, the papers on cocaine and 
matches ought to be of the greatest service to the 
eneral reader, as well as the one on paper-making, 

ne only wishes that the article on the manufacture 
of matches was more up-to-date. 

Cf particular interest to the toxicologist are his 
descriptions of several little known indigenous 
poisons, as for example. the bitter luffa and Nerium 
odorum, In connection with the latter, it may be 
interesting to recall the aczount _ narrated in 
Xenophon’s Anabasis of the wholesale” poisoning of 
the Greek army by. partaking of honey derived 
from Oleander, a species of Nerium. 

Tne toxic properties of Karabin, the active 
principle of Oleandar discovered by Dr. Bose, rouses 
the curiosity of the pharamacist and the chemist. 
but he is disappointed to find that no effort was 
made to determine its exact chemical composition. 
Much of the pharamacological work of Dr. Bose 
does not rise above the level of Dymock, Warden 
and Hooper. 

The public owe a debt of gratitude to the author 
for the prompt action he took a few years ago in 
exposing the adulteration of mustard oil by pakra 
oil. The results of his investigations are related in 
his book and form interesting reading. 

The value of the book is enhanced by a paper 
on a snake-bite case where the snake was definitely 
proved to be a full-grown cobra. and the statistice 
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about suicide in the city are interesting in view of 
the methods of self-destruction mentioned in it, 
and a change in the mode of killing oneself with 
the advance of time. In this connection the dis- 
cussion about the sale of poisons is of great value, 
and this article. was instrumental in the passing 
of an act restricting the free sale of poisons in Bengal. 

The book is elegantly bound, and the type is 
clear and bold, a fact which-is always welcome to 
old readers or weak-eyed men. -The language is 
elegant and entertaining. GB - 

vy , 


URDG.. > 
RASSOL-E-ÅRABI | By My Gurdut_ Singh Dara, 


Barrister-at-Law. Pp. 124. Price Re. z Pub- 
lisher: Dar-ul-Messannifin, Axamgarh (U. P 


This exceedingly charming “Life of the A abian 
Prophet” by a Sikh gentleman deserves to be very 
widely read by both Muslims and Non-Muslims. 
Apart from the literary merits of the work, which 
are not insignificant, the author (who is, by the 
way, also the editor of the London journal, the 
Hind) has.done a substantial service to the cause 
of Indian unity by publishing this very sympathetic 
and loving study of the ever lovable Prophet. 


Qaum Paresr, Pp. 192. Price Re. 1; MUHABBAT 
Pig Pp. 205. Price Re. 1; Kuss AAFIAT, 
a Price 6 as. By ‘Suddarshan.? Publisher: 
am. T Book Depot, Lahore. 


All the three works are ‘from, the pen of ‘that 
excellent Hindu writer of Urdu, “Suddarshan.’ The 
first of these is a drama adopted from some Bengali 
work of D. L. Roy, depicting the heroism of 
Rajasthan. The second is also a drama, based on 
the pre-Ramayan history of Gujarat. The third 
is a novel. extolling the fidelity of the modern 
* Indian wife. and contrasting it with the ever- 
changing and mammon-worslipping attentions of her 

“refined” English sister. Decent and readable 
language, interesting plots, and fine ideas are the 
prominent features of the three stories. A com- 
mendable vein of patriotism runs throughout. 


Moxutasar Tarikat Agwam ayestH wa PARBHU 
wa Tuaxtr. Part I pp. 112 plus 24 (in English). 
Price As. 12. Part If, np. 224.. Price Rev 1-4. By 
Mr. Gopi Nath Singh. Publisher : a Gopi Nath, 
Mohalla Qammgoyan, Bareilly (U. 


-A compendium of ancient’ and canes histor ay 
of the Kayesth and the allied castes.’ Part I deals 
with the Hindu and Muslim periods; and Part 
gives the history of the present-day Kayesth 
notables, Qn the ‘whole. the book is’ valuable. 
Undue and unwarranted pense ot the British 
Government has marred the beauty of the narrative. 
Very poor quality of paper and printing is also a 
regrettable feature of the book and has made its 
reading a dificult task. MET 


TAMIL. 
Kovanay-Kaynakr: By M. Ramasamy Iyer, Head 
Tamil Pandit, Municipal High School. Palani. 
Pp. 124. Price 10 annas. 


We have in this work an instance of mere 


pedantry failing to achieve anything great. The 
author is mistaken in thinking that his. terse style 
will make the readers great Scuola He has 


spoiled the beauty of the thrilling Jaina story of 
a pA d à 
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Kannali by his feeble attemnt to giv? the plot a 
Hindu colouring. ° It is further revolting to find the 
Hindu God to be the guide of goldsmith in all his 
wicked ways. Itis also strange that every onc of 
the charasters should use the same monotor ous 
style of language throughout the play. 


Emas: By B. Daudshah, Madras. p. 42. 


This s another useful publication of -he learned 
author. Tae, fundamentals of- Islam ae given in 
this work in such a clear style as zo be easily 
understood even by the followers of other faiths. 
The authér betrays his ignorance of Saivam when 
he says that-Islam alone appeals to the reason of 
its votazics and proves to the’ satisfaction the 
existence cf God ‘and his paththood or Icrdship and 
that of Unctarian, Nianity and Brahmo Samaj when 
he claims, the interpretation of heaven and anell 
as mere states of the soul gradually im woving for 
the better as that of Islam “alone, 


Funny Brors For Younc and Oiid; By 
N. Ramathadra Dikslithar, B.A. Edwa dE hal 
Road, M.slapore, Madras. Pp. 27. Price 4 as. 


The stories are, very interesting 
are written in anglicised Tamil. 
£ MANIAVAN, 


TELUGU. 


THe Bropna ın Tertev: By Jf Sitaramarao, 
BA. L.-T. Printed at the India Printing Wocks, 
Madras, Price 'Rs, 0-8-0, pp. 86.. 


This took narrates the life-story of Budcha. 
It is writen in simple lucid style and would go 
a long way in influencing the though, character 
and aspirations of the Telugu childrer for whom 
it is specially intended. He has made € judicious 
selection of stories concerning Buddhu’s life and 
his method of teaching for the purpose _of conv>y- 
ing religions and ethical lessons for the i DANS. 

. Rama Cranwpre Rav. 


ga GUJARATI. 


 ÅSIRAM-HARINI: By Professor Harla M. Bhatt, 
MA. Peblished by Ramaniyaram G. Tripæ thi, 
Bombay. Paper cover, np. 89. Price 12 us. (192.3). 


A very antertaining novel clothed in -he gart of 
a Puran is written in Marathi by Pref. M. Joshi, 
M.A and Prof. Bhatt has rendered it ints Gujarati 
in an ec ually entertaining way. The translat on 
does not read like a translation but like an original. 
The subject-matter of the work is the question of 
widow reaarriage, which agitates our seciety end 
has been skilfully and humanely handled fr IM 
various points of view. It should be well received.’ 

Ane Musi, - , 

This, :s a small book in the Urdu 
but princed in Gujarati seript, and pullished Dy 
Ismail Ahmad of Kholvad, near Suat being a 
collection of verses on Muhammadan anl Khilafat 
questions 
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SHAMAMEITAM: By Auni Dharma Vijey. Printed 
at the Shusla Vijay Press, Bhavnagar. Faper «corer. 
Pp. 29. Uapriced (1923). 


This is a chhaya-naiak, the Sanskrit text of wh ch 
is publis.ed in origmal. There are two poris, 
Nemi Jiv Stavanam, and Rang Sagar Nemifag. 
also published, which being’ old” poems, written ov 
Jayavant Suri and Soma Sundar Suri respectiv dy 
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are likely to be of use to those interested in the 
u Nap 3-4: By Govind H. Patel 

-Duwant, Nap 3-4: By Govind H. Patel. 
Printed ‘ai the Pratap Vijay Press, Baroda. Thick 
Card Board. Pp. 79. Price 8 as. (1928). 


We have noticed the former parts of this book. 
mhe present part describes In verse two Imaginary 
mcidente: Of Urvashi being enamoured of Arjun 
end his rejection of her love and her (consequent) 
curse, and of Hamir, a descendant of the Maharana 
cf Chitare. being given_the hand in marriage of a 
widowed daughter of Maldev, the Suba, of the 
Tuhammadan king, and his forgiving the innocent 
ictim of her father’s machinations. Both are 
presented in the heroic verse. 


-Srxsuan, Parr I: By Nagendas Amula- 
ia cated at the Karnatak Press, Bombay. Thick 
card board. Pp. 70. Price 5 as. (1923). With a 
coloured portrait of Gandhiji. 


As its name implies, this book is concerned with 
the teacliings of dhi. The compiler has collected 
passages from his writings bearing on Satyagraha, and 
-resented them in a connected form, which of 
course is very effective. 

KEKARABA-NEPURA Bani: Published by Ramantk 
Kishanlal Mehta. Printed at the Vasant_Printing 
Press. Ahmedabad. Paper cover. Pp. 60. Price 8 as. 
= E E foaled 

is is a'supplement to the Kekarav (collection 
ai Thakore Sur Sinhji’s poems) published by the 
“ate Manikshankar Bhatt. It contains some unpub- 
“shed poems of the_ Prince, of varying poetical 
values, end is preceded by a foreword written by 
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Kavi Nanalal, where he vigorously and one-sidedly 
attacks the pioneer of Gujarati verse modelled on 
English lines. 

K. M. J. 


MALAYALAM. 

SAHITYAMANJARI Part IV: A Collection of Songs 
and Poems by Vallathol. Published with a Tippam 
by Sahetyasiromam K. M, Kutti Krishna Marar. 
Peude at the Vidya-Vinodini Press, Trichur. 
(Cochin State). Price Re. 1, 


Writings of Vallathol are 
appreciated. Especially his songs in the old 
Dravi metres are really remarkable for their 
lyrical excellence. His style too is not without 
its own characteristic quality. The book under 
review has in it ten songs composed in three 
Dravidian metres, and three poems written in 
different Sanskrit metres. A large share of the 
credit is due to Vallathol for his effort to revive 
the old Manjari, Keka and Kakali style of songs. 
His song on My Guru, the last song in the present 
book, directly appeals to the heart of the reader. 
It is to be hoped that through Vallathol’s effort 
more beautiful songs of the old Dravidian School 
will be revived. As a poet and a patriot, Vallathol 
is rightly called, by the admirers of Rabindranath, 
the Tagore of Malabar. ; 


THARUNABHARATHAM: By P. P. Sarma. with a 
preface by C. N. A. Ramaiya Sastri, M.A. Pub- 
lished by the Young Mews Hindu Union, Suchin- 
dram (S. Travancore). Price 2 as, ; 

A farly good translation from English of Dr. 


widely, read and 


Subrahmanya Iyer's book * Young India. 
P. ANUJAN AcHAN. 


TWO POEMS 
By J. J: VAKIL, B.A, (OXON.) 


PROFESSOR or ENGLISH LITERATURE, Visva-Braratt. 


O’er Faery seas your face was bent 
As g'er still waters leans a rose: . 

And then the bands of flesh were rent, 
Our spirits freed like birds arose. 


And oar a spirit-sea we flew 

To lands dim-ridged of quietude, 
And lip to lip our beings drew 

To one, in ‘throbbing solitude. 


The ‘Moon sheds magic o’er the sea 

In silver leaves that dance for glee, 
The troubled waters run to love, 

The pale stars burn above. 





The enchantment of dim ages beams 
On me, O love, thro’ your dark eyes, 
Love floods my heart like ocean streams, 
His waves within me rise. 


We will be mute beneath the spell, 
—For soon his messenger departs— 
The whispers of the wind will tell 
The secret of our hearts. 


Our love will hold between its hands 
The wonder of the Moon's white lands 

And ocean’s depth, and star-strewn skies 
And Truth that never dies. 
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Supports a Motorcycle Race on His Chest 


The legendary. feats of old-time strong men are 
made more plausible by this astonishing performance 
verified by photography. Sigmund Breitbart, a 
Polish Samson, is shown supporting on his chest 


jungles of India, or coming down with moto 
trouble among the floes of summer ice off the coast 
of Greenland, the United States Army eviators whe 
are flying around the world in four smecially de- 
signed planes have at least one substantial source 
of comfort for any emergency—that is a fully 
equippec toolkit. 

When the great world flight was planned, the 
matter of a proper toolkit was considered carefully 
with the result that the lat carried by the modern 
Magellars is one of the most complete aad compact 
ever asser bled. 
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Sigmund supporting a motor-cycle on his Chest 


and knees a motorcycle track 30 feet in diameter, 
on which two motoreyclists are racing. The total 
weight supported by his powerful body is 350U 
pounds—a ton and -three-quarters. i 
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The Flight-Mechanic’s Tcol-Beg 


World Fliers Ready for Any Emergency 


Soaring out over the long stretches of the Pacific, 
skimming over the endless deserts of Persia, or the 


Packel in a cloth container measuriag 17! by 
16 by six :nches, are merely all the necessities for 
repairing plane or motor. It is amazing how much 
can be p_aced in so little: space. Besides wrenches, 
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Study of an Airplane, 


files, seraw-crivers, 
safety wire turnhuc- 
kles and extra spark 
plugs, are accessories 
like thermos bottles, 
collapsible water bucket. 
block and tackle, field 
glasses, palat brushes, 
hand ax, blowtorch, 
signal pistol, quart 
measure for oil. in 
ing iron, manifold con- 
nections, and copper 
tubing. 


The cnmssing of 
the Atlantic and Pacific 
oceans presents. the 
greatest difficulties of 
the fight. And the 
chance of fo-ced repair 
work jin mudocean 
offers tie mcst thrilling 
- possikilities. 
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It will be remembered that Com- 
mander Towers of the United States 
Navy, during the trangatlantic flight 
ir 1919, was forced down near the 
Azores. After a remarkable repairs job, 
he pulled into port on his own motor 
power, but “taxi-ing” on the water, 
since the waves prevented taking off 
again. ee 

The four Army world cruiser 
airplanes are built high out of the 
water anil the pontoons are tested to 
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withstand ordinary gales and seas. A mechanic probably. N 
can make minor motor repairs on the ocean with the 2- 


seas running. : 

The most thrilling airplane wreck 
coptmg the mishap of Hawker 
attempt to cross the Atlantic early in 1919, 
Macmillan and Malins disaster 
in August, 1922, during the famous 
expedition which started from England to fly around 
world. Three times 
by motor trouble, they were able to make repairs 
to fake off from the water. But the fourth 
were. unable to get off. The rains ° 
began, water soaked the wings and 
fuselage, and the sea and wind rose. 

The plane was overturned and sank 
s:owly for four days, while the des- 
perate airmen clung to the pontoons. “ 
Finally, they were picked up by ‘a 
launch just in time to save their lives. 

This was the first striking instance 
o- an attempt by aviators to perform difficult 
work at sea. 
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Some Carvings of the Stone Age. 


“The name of the people (the Asuras) who began 
to manufacture metal weapons and used them side 
by side with stone implements still survives in the 
tracitions of the Hos, Mundas and other so-called 
eborigines of Chota-Nagpur, who credit them with 
almost superhuman powers. This is not surprising 
when one notes the evidences of their’ industry 
scattered all over the country-side :—the ancient 
copper-nines, the slag from their small furnaces, 
and the huge gold-grinding and washing stones. 
Then aguin, unlike the present owners of the soil 


they built houses of brick. The bright red tiles of 
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Nos. 1 and2 
the surface, surrounded -by large quantities of 
broken pottery. 

“Burials were carried out in large half-baked’: 
urns covered by stone slabs. The urns still contain 
human bones, charred and broken before interment,. 
also bronze ornaments, quartz beads, and here and’ 
there a clay figure similar to those found among the 
neolithic remains of Europe. Thin pottery discs 
were used by the living in games of chance, or, as: 
they are found in or near the urns they may repre- 
sent coins for the dead to pay their way in the 
next world. i 

“So far, among all these relics of past life, there 
was little to show that men could draw and paint 
in the manner of their European contemporaries 
except the lumps of red oxide and the’ palettes 

apparently used for grinding them down. But in 
1910 the rocky hills near Naharpali—a few miles 


the floors may be turned up two or three feet from East of where the Railway crosses the Mand River— 
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supplied the missing link in the chain of evidence. 
The site—which overlooks the small village of 
Singanpur—is reached by a very rough jungle track 
over the fallen boulders with which the sides of the 
hills are strewn, and is. roughly 500 feet above the 
level cf the plain. There are two large caves 20 to 
30 feet deep and 15 feet wide'at the mouth narrow- 
ing to mere water-holes at the inner end, in which 
little was found except a few agate flakes ; but 
there are several small caves and rock-shelters 
which have numbers of small paintings in and 
around them. 


“Fhe precipitous face of the cliff also has a large 
number of drawings on it, in positions which in- 
dicate either that long centuries have passed since 
they were drawn or that the artists were as agile as 
apes. The first theory has much to recommend it, 
as the rock-shelters look as if they have lost much 
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of their depth and there are many fallen boulders. 
near. 
“A hint of antiquity is given by Fig. I. where 
the break in the continuity of the quadrant is the 
result of a barely visible slip in the rock face. The 
second theory may be true also. The Patna 
Museum authorities have examined the caves. In 
the Curator’s own words—“The animal is woolly, 
with two legs,” They also report the Gscovery of 
palaeolithic implements. 

“As might be expected many of tke paintings 
deal with hunting scenes. Fig. 3 is the most com- 


plete of these, and is full of life, even if srude. It 
commences at the bottom with one dead. man and 
several brave fellows starting out gaily with ‘clubs 
or bows. They wind up the cliff-side some fifteen 
feet to the actual scene of an encounter wich a bison 
and a wild boar, an ‘encounter not wehout its 
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medicine-man. 
to marks found in all parts of the world made when 
script was in its infancy, and which seem to have 
had a very definite signiflcance. ‘ 

“Primitive as these drawings are, they are at 
least as comprehensible to the average man as those 
of our modern cubists and futurists, and much better 
worth going to see,’ 

—The Bengal Nagpur Railway Magaxine. 


Elastic Roadside Fence Invented to 
Protect Cars from Disaster 


„Should your car, swerving from the road at 45 
miles an hour. strike this fence at the edge of an 


embankment, you would be halted unhurt. its 
mventors claim. The picture above shows the 


result of such an encounter in a test near Bridgeport 
Conn. 

Placed at dangerous turns. on bridges. and bridge 
approaches and along mountain roads, such fencing. 


it 1s asserted, would save scores of lives ach 
year. Forty per cent of highway accidents are 


said to happen on such roads. 

The fencing is of specially woven wire, rugged and 
elastic, elongating like a rubber band when struck. 
It stretehes until the wires forming the meshes 
touch each other, so that it halts the car - without 
sudden, destructive impact or injury toa cars 
oceupants. 





Elastic Road Side-Fence—Motor Protector 


rt’ > ` p 
_ The recoil pushes the car back several feet il 
it is traveling moderately fast. At higher speeds. 


the fence conforms somewhat to the lines of the 
car. 
Leafless, Branchless Tree 


During a recent exploring expedition into the 
desert mountains of Sonora, Mexico, Dr. D. T 
MacDougal, of the Carnegie Institution’s Laboratory 
of Plant Physiology, Tucson, Ariz., discovered the 
strange leafless and branchless tree shown above. 
He believes the members of his party were the 
first white men to see this remarkable evergreen. 

The trunk, resembling an almost bare column. is 
of soft, pithy growth. The only features resembling: 
limbs are the slender spines that bristle from the 
trunk. 


Figs. 7 (A) and 9 are very similar 
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Waters of the Jordan to 
Restore Palestine 


Seemingly in striking accord- 
ance with the prophecies of 
the Old ‘Testament, modern 
science *has invaded the Holy 
Land, harnessing for electric 
power the sacred river Jordan 
where Christ was baptized. Eng- 
ineers are impounding, for 
irrigation of the arid valleys the 
waters of the Sea of Galilee 
where the Apostle Peter cast his 


nets draining the fever-breeding 
swamp lands for agriculture, 


and spreading a web of transmis- 


a eres — 
‘4 a 





Building the Great dam that wil] 
make a natural reservoir of 
Lake Tiberias 





The Baptism of Jesus by John the Baptist in the 
ore 


River Jordan. Engraving by Gustave 


sion lines over Palestine from Dan to 
Beersheba and from the Mediterranean 


to the eastern edge of the Jordan 
valley. . 
Recently the first electric power 


station of the enterprise—an oil-burning 
plant developing 1000 kilowatts—was 
finished and put in operation at Jaffa 
(Joppa) on the Mediterranean shore. 
Similar plants are nearing completion 


at Haifa and inthe holy eity of 
Jerusalem. These three plants, soon 
to be connected, will supply electric 


current for municipal industrial, agricul- 
tural and domestic purposes. Incidentally 
they will provide the power to operate 
an electric railway from Jaffa to 
Jerusalem, the first step toward the 
ultimate electrification of all the 
Palestine transportation lines. 

These oil-driven plants, however will, 
be merely a temporary expedient, 
vending the completion of the vast 
koira ectric and irrigation project now 
being constructed in the valley of 
the Jordan. When the work of harnes- 
sing the Jordan is completed—in less 
than four  years—the fuel-burning 
plants will become auxiliary emer- 
gency units in an electric system that 
will make half a million horsepower 
available—a $5,000,000 undertaking. The 
ultimate development will require 
about 20 times this expenditure. The 
Duke of. Sutherlaud in debate before 
the British House of Lords not long 
ago called it “the most substantial 
contribution so far made by Judaism to 
the restoration of {prosperity to 
Palestine.” 


waterfall, one of the 
sources of power to be 


harnessed, fh 
first of Palestine’s Power 
stations at Jaffa 
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The etfect of the completion of the Jordan valley 
project is bound to be far-reaching . and 
revolutionary. Civilization has not advanced 
appreciably in Palestine since Biblical days. So far 
as the native population is concerned, no use has 
been made of the gifts of science, except in a few 
isolated farming operations, Ox-drawn wooden plows 
and primitive water-wheels for irrigation are the 
machinery of agriculture, The inhabitants make 
their journeys on donkeys exactly as Joseph, Mary, 
and the in‘ant Christ accomplished the theht into 
Egypt. Water for domestic purposes still is carried 
in hide sacks from streams. and old wells. Oil lamps 
illuminate the homes. Long ago the forests dis- 
appeared from the country, and the mch soil was 
washed away from the high ground. Neglect has 
caused the once fertile valleys to become swampy 
and malarial, : 

But new, with electricity available, the swamps 
drained, and the valleys watered, the results of the 
neglect of centuries are likely to be repaired 
virtually overnight. Indeed, it 1s expeeted that the 
inhabitants of the Holy Land will make far wide: 
proportionate use of the devices of modern invention 
—especially _electrical—than do the people ol 
America and Europe. For engineers say it_ will be 
possible to supply electricity throughout Palestine 
so cheaply that it can be used In every home for 
cooking and heating purposes, for whieh only 
wealthy persons are able to employ it in other 
countries. Further, the eager interest with whiel 
the native popu- 
lation greeted 
the recent intro- 
duction of a 
smal! quantity 
of modern agri- 
cultural and con- 
struction machin- 
ery seems to 
give evidence 
that the Jewish 
and Arab inha- 
bitants beth will 
embrace the op- 
portunity to bet- 
ter their condi- 
tion 0 life 
through the use 
of modern me- 
thods. 
























“How Car 
Serves Me” 
For eight years 





Above: The Jarmuk 


Right: The 








Mr. Schofield using his Overland car to operate a well-digging outfit 


J. M. Schofield Stockton of Calif has 
run a pump and well-digging tools with 
his Overland. On the way to and from 
jobs tt pulls a four-wheel trailer loaded 
with from 2500 to 3500 pounds of digging 
tools and casing, and does it at from 15 
to 20 males an hour. 

To rmse the derrick, attach guy ropes 
te the front of the car and back it up the 
proper distance. The crankshaft is ex- 
tended to the front of the radiator, 
and use a pair of bevel gears and a short 
shaft to run the belt pulley between the 
chassis and the front wheel. The belt 
then is run to the derrick pulley. 

A friction plate is used in 
tools, pamping sand, drilling, and 
full augers for emptying. 


hoisting 
lifting 






df the belt gets 
loose, place a jack 
against the front 


axle and push the car 
back until the belt 
is tight enough. When 
you ‘are through for 
the day, throw off 
the helt and 20 
home. When the car 
is net serving ‘as a 
stationary engine, loosen the boxes 
bevel gears apart. The belt pulley does 


factory at Turin. 


A car can be used to drive any 


and pull the 
not inter- 
ere in the least. with turning the front wheel. 

belt-driven 
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machine that does not 
require more than 27 


horse-power. 


Motor Speedway on 
Factory Roof 


High above surrounding 
roofs of Turin, Italy has 
been constructed the most 
remarkable motor speedway 
in the world—a three-quarter- 
mile track, 70 feet wide, 
with steep banked turns 
around which high-powered 
cars, pasppsd to their skele- 
tons, dash every day at 
the greatest speed their 
roaring engines can produce. 





The 


stretches 


track 


and 





Three-quarter-mile speedway on the roof of an automobile 
Above, one of the highbanked turns 


of 


top dressing of asphalt. It 
banked turns, 
and ten feet high act as safeguards, 


The Engine raising the derrick 


The track is 
used for testing 
the cars of a 
well-known Italian 
automobile manu- 
facturing com- 
pany. Each chas- 
sis.. when as- 
sembled, is taken 


to the roof 
by elevator and 
driven around 


the trackat top 
speed until the 
staff. engineer 
conducting the 


test is satisfied 
with its perfor- 
mance. 
armored concrete with a 
consists of two long 


Concrete walls five 


THE OLD OLD STORY 


BY SANTA CHATTERJEE 


(15) 


HARU and Abinash, round whom Supra- 


kash had built up his life, .were people 

of absolutely opposite temperaments. 
_ As a resultof this, had some one been able to 
. dissect the mind of Suprakash, he would have 
discovered: all sorts of contradictory qualities 
placed side by side in it. 

One would take Suprakash as a fashionable 
person in any social gathering. He used to 
dress in the best of style and material, take 
care of his hair to assure its excellence and 
see that his shoes were shined . properly be- 
fore he put them on. So far about his dress. 
‘There were other symptoms of his stylishness, 
and artistic temperament. He played on the 
flute, read poetry, sang, and even wrote poems 
on oceasions. His room always harboured the 
latest and best literature and his furniture 
and decorations were never below mark. 

But his stylishness could never enslave 


him. What he built up over a long period, he. 


would break down at a moment’s impulse. 
What are known as shyness and humility, 


occupied regions of his heart which could be 


located with difficulty. When he was asked 


to do a hard job, he would at first say, “I. 


can’t do it.” But it always so turned out at 
the end that he saved the situation though his 
protests outrang all others’, His heart was 
soft as a woman’s, but over it was an armour- 
like hardness which was dangerous. When 
he received hard blows on that armour, he 
was more hurt than the hitter. So, when he 
indulged in injustice, it was he who suffered 


` the most. 


It was the evening after they had been 
to Gopesh Babu’s. Karuna was wandering all 
over the house, crying “Ronu, Ronu!” She 
wanted to measure him for a shirt. But 
Ronu was nowhere to be found. A search 
was made for him in the mango’ grove, in 
other groves and round about the tank. At 
last Karuna went to look for him to the front 
of the house where the road lay stretched 
before her and was wondering whether it 
would be lonely enough for her to go out. 
She saw two people seated on an ant-hill 
under a tamarind tree at a distance. An 


unkempt mass of hair,.. a chestnut-ccloured 
coat torn in the sleeve, a coloured sar. used 
as a dhotve* and muddy feet. proclaimsd one 
of them to be Ronu. But it took her time 
to recognise the tall and handsone young 
man against whom Ronu was leaning com- 
fortably while entwining his neck with a 
dirty arm in order to concentrate ` vel] upon 
the conversation which was going on Karuna 
crossed the threshold to discover wio -t was. 
She went forward, a little at a tims, Lecause 
she could not see his face and hal vone a 
fair distance when suddenly Ronu saw her. 
He at once jumped up and tugged at his com- 
panion’s shawl, saying, “good gracicus! I had 
forgotten all about that measur ement !” 
Karina saw that Ronu’s friend vas Supra- 
kash. She was going back into be house, 
finding things unsuited to a proper chastise- 
ment of her brother. Ronu gained heart at 
this and dragged Suprakash to his sis:er and 
said, “ Didn’t you say Suprakash Baku had 
not gone mad to play the flute in the middle 
of the night? Now ask him who it was.” 
Her shght aquaintance with Suprakash 
and the familiar touch which Ronu acded to 
the conversation increased Karuna’s shyness 
threefoid. She turned red to the root of her 
hair and in trying to administer a silent 
rebuke to ‘Ronu she glanced up rigat into 
Suprakash’s eyes. His face bore tha reflexion 
of her bashfulness. Bashfulness is a thing 
which grows to endless proportion wlen one 
allows it to do so, but often a lifes azcumu- 
lation disappears in a single moment. Supra- 
kash struck at his own shyness Lim:elf and 
said, “That is ‘true in every serse of the 
statement. It is certainly I whc play the 
flute at the dead of night, and who wouldn’t 
call one who disturbs the sleep of others 
at such hours mad!” 
Ronu exclaimed, 
how beautifully he plays! 
like to hear ?” 
Karuna had regained her presence of 
mind. She said, “ Why. not come tc ocr place 
for a while? it you woud kindly play for 


“Didi, you don t know 
Woaldr’t you 


* Diotie is a cloth worn by men and is renerally 
white and lightly bordered. 
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Us, We could spend the evening happily. 
There are no better things than giving ee 
sure to others.” ° 

Suprakash answored, “Yes, but if the giver 
has nothing to give, there is hardly anything 
to beat the temptation to give in trouble- 
sameness.” 

Ronu said, 
talking! Let us go in.” 
kash upstairs. 

Suprakash had never been so shy to 
play the flute. One of his hobbies was to 
teach or force to listen to songs or instru- 
mental music anybody who displayed the 
slightest taste for such things. The soul. of 
man finds liberation in music. Be if sorrow 
or joy, whenever Suprakash felt a burden 
in his heart, and if he found no other way 
of unburdening it, he looked for new ways 
by opening his hsart in melodious torrents. 
His hobby of awakening tne spirit of music 
in men verged on intoxication. He would 
get hold of the village lads and teach them 
the latest tunes whenever and wherever he 
found an opportunity . He could not realise 
the cause of his hesitation to-day in the face 
of what wou'd be called a golden opportunity. 

He liked very much the words of entreaty 
which Karuna addressed to him, he was not 
free from the desire to make her listen to 
his flow of melody; but why was he possessed 
by this ludicrous shyness! He wanted, very 
keenly so, te give his best music and engage 
his deepest emotions to play to this girl, but 
strange to say, this unmanly shyness was in- 
creasing as fast as his desire to do so. 

At last his shyness fled before the 
umpoetical onslaughts of Ronu. The flutes 
were with Ronu. He dragged Suprakash 
into the room, almost threw him into a chair 
and thrust the flutes into his fingers. Then 
he pulled his hands with the flutes up to 
his mouth and shrieked, “Here, Chhordi, 
coms over at once. Suprakash Babu is going 
to play on the flute. You needn't waste 
your time now after getting wrong answers 
to your sums.” 

Aruna ran in from the next room. Karuna 
said. “Shame Ronu! You will never have any 
sense; you can see that he is unwilling to 
play now and you would not give him peace 
by jumping all over him with y ur dirty 
clothes, hands and feet.” 

Ronu felt ashamed and left Suprakash. 
Aruna stood expectantly in the absence of 
any ready-made novelties. At last Supra- 
kash had to wipe his flutes, smile and say, 

“No, it’s no use waiting for further COREY 


“ Oh, what nonsense you are 
He dragged Supra- 
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I would hardly be able to playing anything 
to justify the preliminary row. You have 
paid a higher price than is fair ; so I should 
not bargain any more.” 

It is not the proper thing to go to some- 
body’s house after first aquaintance and start 
playiag the flute, but, being by nature shy 
and retiring, Suprakash behaved with more 
than ordinary forwardness by force. 

Ronu started dancing when he began 
playing and said, “See that!” victoriously. 
“Can you believe me now? Didn't you 
say, he couldn’t.” Ronu made it quite clear 
that it was selely due to him that Suprakash 
could play with such ability. 

Music was the temptation on which Aruna 

laid the greatest stress. She said, “You 
must be a very good singer. Do sing some- 
thing.” Suprakash had to sing. Not one, 
nor two, but a good six or seven to cater 
for the three. Songs followed songs, conver- 
sation was at a lull and daylight faded into 
dusk under this veil of music. The darkness 
crept in slowly and shyly, like a lightfooted 
young girl, fearing, as it were, to break into 
their intoxication, and spread over every- 
thing her veil of shade. Ronu’s boyish heart 
was gradually becoming unable to disentangle 
the music it heard from the soft chanting of the 
Spirit of Sleep—everything was mixing -up 
in his trance. Finding no response from 
him for a long time, the three elders looked 
in his direction and found him curled up 
and fast asleep with the two flutes held 
close to his heart. 
Karuna pushed him and gave him some 
inaudible sermons in order to send him to 
the next room, but her sermons could not 
proceed far enough through the joy-crowded 
ways of dreamland. Aruna came to the 
rescue saying, As if he would listen to 
noiseless talk! Here, Ronu get up!” She 
violently tugged her sleeping ‘brother out of 
his dreams and dragged him to the next 
room. 

Suprakash laughed and said, “This proves 
that I cai at least put people to sleep by my 
singing. Any one else would hardly feel 
glad at this discovery ; but I cannot expect 
anything better. Once when I was a little 
boy I got 7 out of 100 in mathematics in a 
school examination. I was crying. So my 
brother said, ‘why are you crying? Haven’t 
you got 7 marks? Since that time I have 
found my true claims. Dada taught me 
at least one truth. That getting in itself 
is the boon, its shape and size are mere or- 
namental details,” 
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on top of his 
“Music is 
where and 


Karuna put a solid cover 
self-satisfied outburst by saying, 
like magic, one does not know 


how far one is carried on the wings of 
song.” 
Suprakash said; “Melody is the lonely 


back door of the mind’s prison chamber. The 
great gate of worldly relations is for ever 
guarded by endless soldiery, and one can 
only give them the slip by following this 
route into the joys of other regions. ‘The 
gate-keepers, when they hear stray notes of 
music, think they have tight hold over the 
prisoner.” } 

Karuna said, “Really, had there been no 


music people would either go mad or tun 
into stones.” l 
“ t 

Suprakash said, Just asthe world the 


nursery and playground of a million beauties 
aud emotions, the soul of man is also simi- 
larly occupied. At times it wauts to break- 
down in a flood of tears, at times it grows 
restless to break into a furious dance like 
that of Siva ;* it yearns to catch fire or to 
overflow with joy and laughter; but while 
nature can weep to contentment in the rainy 
season and blossom forth joyously in spring, 
man cannot do so. If a man wanted to 
tlood his dwelling with tears or break every- 
thing to bits oreven dance about clapping 
for a couple of hours, nobody will forgive 
him. Madness in the creator is accepted with 
joined hands} but madness in men is 
childishness. Here there is no mercy, no 
sympathy. But man must meet the demands 
of his heart or turn to stone! So where 
words or tears are taboo, man gets Ins own 
back through melody and rhythm.” 

Karuna did not know what to say. Her 
mind filed with admiration at this clear 
staternent of her own feelings. Suprakash 
felt shy at her silence and said, “You must 
have got frightened at my lecture. The very 
first day some are falling asleep at my sing- 
ing and others are getting frightened at my 
lecture. I think I better move.” 

Kuruna said, “No, no, you mustn't go so 
soon, [ am not a bit frightened. I was silent 
in the hope of hearing more. I was thinking 
of your niece who had told me a lot about 
vourself. She is a great admirer of yours.” 

Suprakash said, “Oh Satadal; the poov 
girl is truly miserable. Everything dear to 
her withered at her touch. so to speak.” His 
voice was rich with untold pity and affection. 

Karuna said, “ How do people live when 


ale 
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The Dance of Annihilation. + Respectfully. 
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they thus become deprived of everything ? 

“That is why,” said Suprakash, “I often 
throw down and break my dearest possessions. 
People. call me mad, but I feel that at least 
nobody has heen able to snatch sway my 
dear things. I have been able to cheat, for 
once at least, the cruel one.” 

Tarinikanta entered from behind znd said: 
“Karuna, I have thought and decided that it 
would not be proper for me to burlen you 
with that debt. It is by no means a small 
sum !” 

Karuna was startled and said Furriedly. 
“All right, that we shall see to later on. 
Suprakash Babu has come.” 

Tarinikanta said, “Oh Suprakesh! Sit 
down. Have you given him refreshnents ? 
Suprakash said, “I have come lonz ago. | 
Shall go now.’ 

That night, who knows at whet hours 
the lonely melodies died down in Suorakash’s 
room. In the second storey room tha young 
teacher was also startling up in her sleep 
every now and then, who knows in response 
to what etaereal music. 


(16) 


It was quite hot. Satadal was lying on 
the cool cement floor and was trying to read 
something in the faint light which was 
coming into the room through a couple of 
half open venetian blinds. The doors and 
windows were methodically shut up to keep 
the heat ovt. But the goddess of learing was 


not propitious. She could not very well 
accept worship offered in such imperfect 
environment. The letters were reflected on 


Satadal’s retina, but they hardly carried things 
beyond that. Gradually they ceased to do 
even that little and her eyes closed ia sleep. 

Before the sleep could deepen it was 
disturbed by a terrific orchestration of motor 
horns, coolies? cries and all sorts cf noise, 
She sat up rubbing her eyes and trying to 
distinguish the line that separated dreams 
from ‘realizies, when suddenly the olc servant 
cried out: “ Didimani, the Saheb hes come, 
get up, get up.” 

Satadal came out and saw Abinash as- 
cending the stairs, wiping his face with a 
handkerchief and followed by a servait carry- 
ing his bag. 

Abinash came up and stood awhle with 
displeasure upon his countenance. Perhaps 
he was wondering .whether he should ask 


ica Respectful but familiar way of adcCressing a 
atly. 
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after her health, but he did not somehow 
feel up to the job after the heat and dust of 
travelling in summer and could not soften 
down to the required tone for such conven- 
tionalities ; moreover he never suffered from 
any pleasant exuberance at Satadal’s sight. 
Finding her uncle before her, Satadal put 
the end of her sari round her neck and 
prostraied herself a few inches away from 
Abimash’s booted feet. Abinash knew that 
ane should not express unpleasant emotions 
when one meets some one after along time, yet 
he could not keep his feelings dormant when 
she committed the blunder of receiving the 
modern with obsolete symbolism ; he twisted 
his face further and said, “Oh what 
botheration ! Somebody has come after long 
hours of roasting in the sun and you start 
knocking your head on the floor instead of 
getting a glass of water, or doing something 
sensible ! I can’t stand such foolishness.” 

Satadal ran upstairs to prepare Abinash’s 
room herself. She told the servant to get ice, 
water and the rest of it, but neither she nor 
Abinash uttered any words of enquiry after 
each othér’s health, ete. 

As soon as the sun had climbed down 
a littl, Satadal sent the servant to call 
Abinash to the dining room where she had 
collected all sorts of fruits, ice-cream, ancient 
and modern drinks, ete. Abinash came and 
went straight to the table. They never ex- 
changed many words, but he had returned 
home after a long absence and that had to 
be remembered. After much thought Satadal 
said, “Instead of twenty days, it has been 
nearly two months. I thought, maybe some- 
thing was wrong.””* 


Abinash cut her short and said, “That is 
nothing- unusual.” 
Why unusual, was a question which 


could not be asked. No further efforts at 
conversation were made. Abinash finished 
his meal and went out after dressing up 
neatly in Dacca + made things. 

His legs carried him straight to the neigh- 
bouring tenement. As usual, he did not 
send a message or make a row downstairs 
but went straight up. A maid-servant was 
washing plates and things under the tap. 
She looked up in astonishment, but resumed 
her work after drawing her sari a little more 
over hər head. 


pectfulness (and also fear on the part of the 
speaker}, 

t Dacca is the centre of high-class cotton 
weaving. 
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Having come to the right floor, Abinash 
found that the patched up curtain which 
covered Tarini’s doors had disappeared. 
Inside the room, he could see a broken bed- 
stead with a pile of dirty and oily quilts 
mattresses, and-coverless pillows dominating the 
scené like a representation of poverty and 
filth. The chair and -the table were no 
longer there. Some one had constructed a 
dress-hanger from a bit of rope tied - to 
some nails on the wall; and a couple or so 
of dirty saris, an oil stained shirt and some 
frocks with their lace trimmings _half-torn 
were hung upon it. It surprised Abinash no 
end to find the room in this condition and 
he was slowly fuming up into a passion 
at finding no one there. He hesitated a 
moment, then went and stood on the door- 
step. He found the room flooded with water 
and a jug upturned on the floor. A naked 
child of about eight months was splashing 
the water with its hands, lying face down- 
wards and punctuating the orgy with occa- 
sional sobs, which expressed a feeling of 
want of some sort. At one corner was 
sleeping, maybe, the child’s mother. The 
child put up one of its hands and laughed 
out at the sight of Abinash. Abinash felt 
ashamed of his own intrusion and: walked 
out in annoyance. He cried angrily, “Aruna !” 

The sleeping housewife woke up, pulled 
up her sari to cover her .head more com- 
pletely and moved further into the corner. 
Sallaja of the third floor came out at this 
shout and descended a step or two. She 
began to laugh to herself at finding Abinash 
there and said, “Here Khoka,“ say that 
Karuna mashit has gone away for a change.” 

Khoka did not have to` say anything. 
Abinash fumed and marched down the 
stairs, making much noise, and went home. 
Where has Karuna gone? When ? When’ 


will she return ? He could ask nothing. 
He was hit with Sailaja’s laughter. All his 
anger fell on Karuna. If she has -gone 


away, she ought to have informed him and 
not made a fool of him in that fashion. And 
what: an intellectual was Satadal! Why 
didn’t she let him know of this important 
thing ! He forgot in his anger that he 
had not asked her any questions and that 
she was absent at the time of Karuna’s 
departure. 
On returning home Abinash threw al 
his papers on the table down on the floor, 


* Child (male). 
+ Aunt (maternal). 


THE OLD OLD STCRY 


called the servant, slapped him and said, 
“If you cannot keep the papers in or der 
whenever I am away for a few days, what 
earthly use is it to feed a lot of buffaloes 
like you ?” It was forbidden to them to 
. touch the Saheb’s papers, but the poor fellow 
had to- feel ashamed of his short-coming and 
go out with his head down. He had shaved 
the top of his head into a hollow square and put 
some butter there to keep the heat out. The 
Saheb got it all on his hand and as a result 
the servant was slapped again. 

Fearing that he might commit more crimes, 
the servant left the vicinity at a good speed. 
Abinash began to walk about in the room 
with his brows knit and the chin’ thrust into 
his chest. He could not give a meaning to 
Karuna’s sudden disappearance. She was not rich 
enough to indulge in change; then how 
did she go, and why ? Abinash remembered 
the two thousand rupees he had given her. 
Could it be that Karuna in her indifference 
had totally overlooked the giver—himself ? 
But, no, there was no reason to suspect 
Karuna of going out on pleasure trips with 
borrowed money. When she came to borrow 
the money, it was more or less clear that it 

was for Tarinikanta. There was hardly any 
doubts that the old man was in trouble for 
. money and had approached Karuna for succour. 
Abinash also remembered how Karuna, being 
faced by the dominant question in Abinash’s 
mind, had fled that night leaving the money 
behind and how after that, he could not 
obtain even a glimpse of her after days of 
entreaty. But these did not solve his present 
problem. It was absurd to think that some 
one would flee the country fearing his question. 
Men like him ‘in wealth, qualifications and 
fame were not common; he was wanting 
to give his all and a girl was finding herself 
at sea to decide whether to take his offer or 
not : the whole thing was absurd and unheard 
of ! Abinash felt very angry with Karuna. 
Was he such an-unearthly sort of a fellow 
that there should be so much worrying when 
he was concerned in even the oldest thing 
in the world ? He was neither a thief nor a 
murderer that a clerk’s grand-daughter should 
hesitate so long to favour him. He wanted 
to use his old metaphor in which he 
compared woman to a leech ; but how could 
he do so? Why should a girl cheat one of 
two thousand when she could easily get two 
lacs ? He could not think of such a thing in 
relation to Karuna in spite of all his anger. ` 

Karuna may be in love with some one 
else. That may be an answer. Abinash thought 
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that probably it was so. He wanted to get 
hold of that unknown man and bang his head 
against the wall. He must be a vagabond 
with nc money. Women are great at judg- 
ment! How they managed to fall in love 
with all the lunatics, half-wits anc beggars, 
beat Abinash. Maybe, it was for that wretch 
that Karuna. had taken the moner. Maybe, 
they are already married. His whole body 
burned with anger. He kicked a sandal-wood 
table which stood near by and -turned it up- 
side down. The flower vase which was upon 
it scattered into a thousand bits al over the 
room. Abinash gazed at these for some time, 
then said, “Impossible ! Karuna cannot do 
such a thing. She is not the sort of girl 
who would fill up some wretch's pocket at 
my cost.” 

He left the room and went t> Satadal. 
From the beginning he hated Karuna’s love 
for Satadal, he could not bear this neglect to 
himself. But he went to Satadal for anlighten- 
ment aud packed his anger away for the 
time- being. As soon as he found her, he 
asked, “Do you know where Tarini Babu has 
gone to ?” 

Satadal said, “Karuna has gota better 
job somewhere and they have all gone there.” 
Abinash said, “I am asking you wnere that 
somewhere is.’ 

Satacal a “That I don’t know.’ Abinash 
asked, “Then what do you, know ?’” Satadal 
hesitateé a little and said, “A little wile ago I 
got a latter from Chhotamama.” Abinash 
said, “That means heaven for me, doesn’t it ? 
What’s up? Is he going out again on 1 tour ?” 

Satadal said, “No, he is coming here in 
two or three days.” Satadal was going to 
say something more when Abinesh eut 
short and added, “Nothing could bə better. 
Let us arrange with Fort Willam" for a 
salute.” He left the room at once afer this. 

Satadal might have been able to give 
Abinash some answer to his question, but 
Abinash never heard it. 

At dinner time she again saw lum. His 
temper had cooled down a lot. He said 
as he ensered, “You know, we mest have 
that southern room on the first floor for 
Khokat (meaning Suprakash), it is tie- most 
airy room.’ 

Satadal said, 


“But Chhotamama ases the 
roof—” : 


* Calcutta’s Fort. 


-{ Boy baby. An affectionate way of referring 
to or addressing one’s youngers. 
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Abinash got impatient and said, “Oh, do as 
I am telling you, it is useless to talk.” 
Abinash said after some time, “Send the 
argan upstairs. The piano is here. That 
thing will be useful to Khoka.” Satadal 
said, “All right, I shall do so.” Abinash 
went on, “And have all his things brought 
out of the corner room and put in the south- 
ern rcom. Or he will think the corner room 
is still for him.” 

Satadal said, “I know all that.” 

Abinash added in a rather soft tone. “Yes, 
you know everything. How long does it take 
you ‘to forget things ? And the poor boy 
will suffer.” 
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Satadal smiled and kept quiet. When she 
had to go to bed that night, at about eleven. 
Abinash called Satadal out and said;“ Satadal. 
has Khoka written that he will come to- 
morrow ? The fan in that room has - gone 
wrong. If we do not get a man to repair 
it to-morrow, then ?” - . 

Satadal said, “ No, no, you need not worry 
so much. Go to bed now. He will not be 


coming before two or three days.” 


( To be continued ) 
Translated from the Bengali 


by 
ASHOKE CHATTERJEE. 
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Dr. Annie Besant a Great Worker. 


Stri- Dharma writes :— 


Frery Years oF PUBLIC SERVICE 


Very, few women have had the experience of 
serving humanity in, the most prominent way in 
world politics and religion for fifty years ata stretch. 
Dr. Annie Besant is one of these exceptional women. 
The 25th of next month will mark the close of half 
a century of public work done by her. We women 
feel very proud that it was about our own sex— 
“The sex to which I have the honour to belong’”— 
as she herself expresses it, that she first addressed 
a public meeting. On the 25th August, 1874, she 
gave her first public lecture, the subject being “The 
Political Status of Women.” On the thirtieth of the 
same month appeared her first prmted article. 
Tifty years of incessant toil on behalf of humanity 
are just being completed. We in India have been 
privileged to receive her ‘unparalleled services for 
nearly the whole period, for m 1876 she vigorously 
pleaded for the better governance of India’ m_her 


pamphlet “England, India and Afghanistan.” From 
such early ties with Women and, India itis quite 
fitting that she is to-day the President of the Wo- 


men’s Indian Association, amongst her other mani- 
fold offices. We are proud of our President. We 
rejoice in the news that comes of the vigilant fight 
for India’s freedom which she is at present waging 
in England amongst her old friends of the Labour 
Party. - She has done an untold amount for the 
advancement of education both of boys and girls in 
India. Thus it is exactly right that on her has fallen 
the, honour -of being the first Kamala Lecturer 
of J e Calcutta University. The late Sir Ashutosh 
Mukerji donated Rs. 40,000 to the University in 
memory of his daughter Kamala who died last year. 
The endowment provides an honorarium of Rs. 1000 
and a gold medal each year. The Senate has ap- 
pointed Dr. Besant as the first Kamala Lecturer and 
she will deliver lectures on “Indian Ideals in Philo- 


sophy, Education and Science." We suggest that 
we women should make special efforts to celebrate 
August 25, in honour of Mrs. Besant’s work for 
womenhood and humanity and as an expression. of 
our gratitude to her. 


Swarajists and Women. 


We read in the same journai:— 


In the June number [of the Modern Review] the 
Editor commented in his own Notes on the attitude of 
Mr. ©. R. Das to the reforms connected with women 
which the latter had discussed with our Editor. 
Mr. Das made it clear that it was because of his 
general policy of obstruction that he would oppose 
any resolutions regarding women suffrage that 
might be brought up im the Legislative Council 
The Editor of the Review agreed with us that such 
a policy. would, be entirely deplorable. A letter 
intended to be in defence of Mr. Das is printed in 
the June Review, but instead it is merely “irrelevant 
talk.” However it has brought the subject well into. 
the limelight and we are very glad to hear that 
either Mr. Das has changed his tactics (it is not 
impossible), or without consultation, with the leader: 
(for every individual of the Swarajya Party seems. 
to act according to his own leadership.) one of the 
members of the Party, Mr. Hemanta Kumar Sarkar 
has intimated publicly that he will move a Resolu- 
tion in the Legislative Council for Bengal that wo-. 
men in Bengal be given the franchise on the same 
terms as men. That is indeed good news and we- 
wish the Resolution complete success. It is just 
possible that the strong arguments which the Spy- 
Dharma Editor used to Mr. Das against his policy 
as it affected women and children may have influ-. 
enced him to treat it as_a subject for differential: 
treatment like the, Steel Resolution in the Legisla- 
tive Assembly which the Swarajist Party supported! 
contrary to the obstructionist tactics. If only the. 
Swarajist Party will support Mr. Sarkar’s Rosolution: 
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women suffrag age wiil be won for Bengal. We earnest- 
ly request them to do so for the sake of *justice, 
and for the honour of their women and their 
province, 


Women the World Over. 


JAPAN 


More than 350 nuns. who assembled from all 
parts of Japan to attend the memorial service of 
the 750th anniversary of the Jodo Sect of Buddhism 
at the Chioin Temple in Kyoto, adopted a resolution 
at their special meeting demanding an equal right 
with priests in electing the highest committee of 
the sect. The resolution included a statement 
demanding the establishment of a higher educational 
organisation for nuns than that which they have 
now. 

The special meeting was held in the Nuns’ School 
in the Chioin Temple following the memorial service. 
The nuns attended the meeting in their black uni- 
forms. The memorial service was attended by 
thousands of priests of the Jodo sect from all parts 
of the Empire.— Stri-Dharma. 


CANADA 


The outstanding impression of Canada’s women 
from east to west and back again, is their interest 
and pride in being good Nate 

Domestic help is hard to get, and costs anything 
from £1 a week and food for the hired girl to £3 a 
week for the housekeeper. 

Yet the wife, who gets no salary and perhaps 
not much pin money, seems fairly content to do 
domestic work in the home and never makes her 
lack of domestic help an obstacle to offering hos- 
pitality to her own or her husband’s friends. Jn 
fact. Canadian hospitality is or ade e lavish. 
Nothing is. too much trouble. and the guest is not 
allowed to help much in the housework. 

One person is every ten in Eastern Canada has 
a motor car, while in the west there are nearly as 
many of these vehicles, and when it comes to a 
question of choice between a cook or a rnotor car, 
it is nearly always the car that wins. = 


What is the secret of the Canadian woman’s 
preference for a car rather than a ~“cook-general ?” 
It is partly her unselfishness. for she knows a car 
will bea joy to the family generally, but the real 
secret is her labour-saving home and her helpful 
husband. 

It is the husband’s job to see to the furnace that 
heats the whole house in winter; he generally takes 
it upon himself to wash up atter the evening 
meal—there is no afternoon tea—and also he often 
cooks the breakfast. , 

But the most praiseworthy attribute of the 
Canadian husband is the way in which he provides 
his wife with the latest labowr-saving appliances. 

The house is structurally work-saving to_ start 
with, but he makes it more so by fitting in shelves 
and books here and there to save steps, Tae it 
wired for electric power, and buying the latest little 
labour-saving gadgets. 

One husband showed me with pride a machine 
that stoned cherries at an extraordinary speed. 

did not say that in England we should not 
trouble to stone. our cherries, or to slice our 
tomatoes, in a maidless house, for I knew that the 


> nn © 8 


. plentiful supplies of flour, 
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Canadian housewife has generally undergorc, what 
is known as the engag sed girls’ course in lomestic 
science at an agricultural college, where tle value 
of ‘attr actively served food is impressed ipon her. 
Thus she will peel and slice oranges and peaches, 
and even cut carrots into flower-like shapes for the 


ot 

“Hihings that look good, taste better,” is her 
slogan, and she will spare no trouble to seve food 
attr ractively even in the busiest farmhouse. 

Many Canadian farmers’ wives bake their own 
bread, not because they have to, but heczuse they 
like to do it, and they entor for competitions in 
bread-baking .and cake-making and give salad 
demonstrations, showing how to make the most 
delicious but by no means time-saving salads.— 
London Daily Mail quoted by Stri-Dharit. 


The Employment of : Water-Porver. 


Industrial India says :— 


Water uneontrolled may be man’s master. and 
throughout the ages, therefore, he has sought to 
control it and make it his servant—conserving 
and directing it for the purpose of maline fertile 
lands that “vould otherwise be barren : reculati ne 
its flow tc render navigation possible ` : and, acain 
taking atlvantage of its passage or fall from high 
to low levels, to obtain power for the driving of 
machinery and the saving of manual effert. 

It was probably the necessity for obtaining 
that first led to tne 
employment: of water-power. One of tae calici 
records of shis power being used for grindine com 
was a waser-wheel at the time of “A itipater of 
Thessalonica, in 85 na, although doubtless it 
Was, employed for the same purpose very much 
earher. 


The present great use of water-pewer would 
not have been “possible without tle aid of 
electricity. Previously such use was limited to 
those cases where the machinery to be driven 
could be installed close to the water, snd it was 
therefore impracticable for more than a very small 
proportion of the power available in eny country 
to be employed. The. combination, | owever, of 
the turbine and electric generator, tocether with 
high tension transmission, has rendered. practicable 
the bwlding of very large plants. using the full 
available power of great bodies of water. From 
such plants power can be distiibutel over lone 
distances, enabling railways, factories, etc., to be 
supplied with energy, and towns to beT ghted. 

The development of electrical energy from 
water-power has now become a Cefinite and 
distinct branch of engineering. 

spite of the enormous development within 
recent years, only a comparatively small use has 
yet been made of the world’s avaiable power, 
Ít was escimated a few years ago that the relation 
between applied and available power for certain 
countries was as follows :— 


Engelard as Ít 8 
France >» Ito 8 
Spain » Lte 10 i 
Italy » ito 4 
Canada „a 1 to 10 

„ lto 4 
Norway and Sweden » lto 5 


Since this estimate was made, many plants have 
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been installed, but there is still a vast amount of 
power available. ; 

does not necessarily follow. because there 
18 water power available in any particular country, 
that it can be employed to produce energy more 
economically than other sources of power. Where 
the cuantities of water are small, and there is not 
a great difference in level, and coal or oil, on 
the ather hand, is plentiful and cheap, hydro- 
electric installations often cannot compete with 
steam or oil. 


Impressions of Kathiawar. 


Mr. L. K. Elmhirst has contributed to 
The Visva-Bharatt Quarterly an interesting 
paper on impressions of Kathiawar which is 
full of insight. He begins by observing :-— 


Few countries in the world offer to the student 
such a wealth of variety of scene, people, and 
custom as India. No geographical boundaries can 
be set to these variations and the longer a man 
lives in touch with the village life of India the 
more ready he becomes to look upon each indivi- 

ual village as a little storehouse of human inter- 
est, as a museum of the past and as a unit which 
must be dealt with upon its own merits,—not lumped 
together with the others as the dwelling place 
of the “masses.” —— 

In one square mile, in one out of the way corner 
of Bengal, exist three distinct types of village, each 
with its own language inside the home, each with 
its own social customs and historical tradition; and. 
so great is the variation, even between villagers of 
the same language and culture, that the wise student 
of village problems is rarely willing to generalise at 
all, and the reformer is still more careful to remove 
the shoes of his panacea for all ills, before treading 
upon the holy ground of the Indian village com- 
munity. a 

Perhaps the greatest tragedy of modern India is 
that the eyes and minds of these to whom will 
come the responsibility of governing their own 
country are hermetically closed to the facts of their 
own native land: The history and life of India are 
locked in her villages and her places of pilgrimage 
and each village isa volume in itself. Text-book 
and class-room form a prison out of which, even 
though his home bein a village, the Indian boy 
rarely escapes. d yet travel can be so easy in 
India, camping such a delight, the hospitality of 
the village so lavish, that undiscovered mines_ of 
treasure lie within the grasp of teacher and student 
who will break down the prison bars and wander 
forth to learn. l 


Of the many charming glimpses of 
Kathiawar which we obtain from his paper, 
the following will serve as a specimen :— 

In the Kathiawar country. no useful article is 
deprived of the privilege of serving as a thing of 


beauty as well. The farmer’s shoe has its, shapely 
turn of toe and heel with an artistic brass msertion ; 


- the four-legged wooden support on which swings 


the baby’s cloth hammock outside the cottage door, 
is carved with a pattern as significant as that on 
the wooden stand for the earthenware water-jars, or 
the wooden frame holding the family grindstone. 
What other place in India can boast of such brass- 
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bound treasure-chests. or carved babul carts, built 
to last a hundred years? ; 

Kathiawar is an inexhaustible mine of that 
artistic expression which, whether conscious or not, 
tends to make life fuller, happier and, so, much 
more livable. Typical of their attitude jis the 
determination and very successful effort of the 
founders of the orphanage in Jamnagar to introduce 
to the children the manufacture of beautiful articles, 
not so much because of their utility, as for their 
intrinsic artistic merit. Is it inevitable . that this 
inspired creation should go the same way as the 
cottage industries and products of all those other 
countries which have turned from their rural | hfe 
to the production and use of machine-made articles 
in the mass? | i ; 

This is not intended as a tirade against the 
modern tendency in industry and city growth, but 
is rather a repetition of our one appeal, which the 
sight of such incomparable cities as Kathiawar can 
boast has only intensified, an appeal to build surely 
and soundly for the future upon a close co-opera- 
tion of city and country-side, and to develop those 
industries which will stimulate and enrich the life 
of the country-side as well as that of the aty, 
rather than ruthlessly break down the one in order 
to promote the temporary prosperity of the other. 





The Indian Visitors to China. 


. The Visva-Bharati Bulletin relating to 
Rabindranath Tagore’s visit to China (pages 
45, price annas two) contains résumés of his 
lectures in that country, the comments of 
the newspapers of that country and much 
other interesting and instructive matter. 
The compilation is very fair, as it gives an 
idea of the great enthusiasm as also the 


small opposition aroused by his views. and | 


by misconceptions regarding him. We quote 


below some passages from letters written by | 


his companions (in translation). 


In a short letter Nandalal Bose gives an account 
4 = visit to the Emperor, A translation is given 

elow. 

“We went to see the palace by invitation from 
the Emperor. From the gate it took us nearly one 
hour to reach the main palace. The poet, Miss 
Green and a Chinese lady were carried in chairs 
while we followed on foot. The road isa long 
and winding one, going in and out of many 
courtyards and full of tums and twists. 

“The poet made a present of Bengal sankha 
(conch-shell bangles) to the Queens and told them 
that the bangles were auspicious symbols of 
prosperity for women. Elmhirst gave the Emperor 
a ae of the poet’s works and I gave several art 
prints. , 

“The poet conveyed to them the greetings of 
India and gave them his blessings. He spoke of 
the ancient bond of eos between China and 
India and said that he wanted to re-establish old 
relations again. He also said, that he felt very 
much honoured by this invitation.” 

“The Emperor himself took us round the palace 
and showed us many things which have never 
been shown to anybody else. The Emperor gave 


see 
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to the 
Buddha. 

While the poet was resting in Tsing Hua 
College, Kshitimohan Sen, Nandalal Bose and 
Kalidas Nag paid a visit to Lo-hiang which was 
the first centre of Buddhist activities in China, 
Kshitimohan Sen writes :— 

We left Peking by the morning train on the 
lst May and spent the whole night in the train. 
Lo-hiang is about 400 miles west of Peking and 
the road 1s very bad. But thanks to the Chinese 
Government we travelled very comfortably. They 
have given us a private car fitted with dining room 
and bed room and kitchen. We have got a cook 
and a boy. Besides them a troop of military 
guards is also going with us. At every important 
station military officers are making enquiries. 
They have been instructed to do so by the Central 
Government. 


poet a very valuable stone image of 


[NDIANS AS ÅMTABHAS. 


“All these precautions are necessary _ because 
the roads are full of bandits. We are however 
comparatively safe, for being Indians we are held 
In great respect by everybody and great honour 
is shown to us as Amitabhas. 

At 9 o’clock in the morning we crossed Hoang 
Ho the famous Yellow river. We-reached Chen- 
Chow at 10-15, where the Military Commander 
came to meet us. 


Camese Hrs. 


_ Leaving Chen-Chow we entered the hilly 
districts. The hills around here are mostly of 
earth and the Chinese live in neat little caves 
carved out of the hills. The caves run into one 
another and form veritable cave-villages. 


Tae Warre Horse Monastery. 


“To-morrow we have got to visit ‘Pei-mo-ssu’, the 
White Horse Monastery. It is here that the first 
messengers from India preached Buddhism nearly 
2,000 years ago.” The party returned to Peking 
on the 7th May. Further news have not yet 
reached us. The above extracts are free transla- 
tions from a letter from Kshitimohan Sen. 


WESTERN INFLUENCES. 


“The Chinese are a wonderful people. What 
the Chinese Republic is doing for each single 
university is simply amazing—just as if a. giant is 
awakening from its slumber and is starting work 
with still sleepy. eyes. Unfortunately, everything 
is being modelled on the American plan. Even 
the very «welling houses are changing their 
appearance. : 

“China is vast and very great, specially in art. 
She is probably greatest in arts and crafts. But 
the canker of western influence has already 
entered: coloured print-almanacs imported from 
Japan and America are beginning to find a place 
by the side of the finest indigenous products of 
hand-painting: women are taling to American 
heels and men to European clothes and short cropped 
hair like British soldiers. In the imperial palace, 
side by side with an old carpet, wonderfully soft 
and beautiful, is spread an ugly modern rug with 
cheap designs of gaudy coloured wall-flowers. ` 

“The palace is most wonderful. Huge rooms 
full of priceless treasures, open courtyards and wide 
corridors fantastically decorated, countless museums 
with rich collections of art—I felt stunned at their 


very sight. When I think of it, I get a Lttle de- 
pressed. Can such greatness be ever achievel by 
us? Then I console myself with the thought hat 
letus become men again and then if suca things 
are for us they will come and if not sonetling 
else will happen. 


The account of the poet’s birth-day cele- 
bration in China is very interesting. He was 
given a Chinese name on the occasion. Far 
Kastorn Times writes: 


“Dr. Hu Shih, who acted as master of ceremonies 
explained from the stage how'it all happered an 
translated for Mr, Liang Chi-chao who carned out 
the naming ceremony in historical view. He de- 
clared that Dr. Tagore’s name meant sunleht and 
thunder and that by research he found that the 
original Indian name for China could be trans iterated 
“Thundering Morning” “Chen-tan.” If to this was 
added a part of the old Chinese name_ fo: India, 
“Chu? ther Dr. Tagores name and ewname 
became ' 


“Cuu OHEN-TAN.” 


“The Thundering Morning of India,” which made 
a deep and perpetual union between the two cultures, 
Indian and 2hinese. OVES 

“Long applause greeted this linguistic. towr-de- 
force. The audience was then entertained by two 
Indian disciples of Dr. Tagore’s, Dr. Sea, who 
recited an ode in Sanskrit to the amazement of 
some of the audience who thought thet “von 
couldn’t speak a dead language”: and by D: Nag, 
who gave one of Dr. Tagore’s poems in Bengalec. 


“Chitra? was played as part of the birth- 
day celebrations. Nandalal Bose writes :— 


“The staging of the Chitra was quite successful. 
I helped a little in the making up and other details. 
There was some trouble with their eyes, bat after 
all they did look like the people of Manipur. The 
men aud women looked very. much alike; most 
probably Princess Chitra had really beloiged to 
them.’ 


Buddhism and India. 


With reference to the practical disappear- 
ance of Buddhism from India, Mr. Narayan 
Chandra Bannerjea writes in the Maka- 
bodhi :— 


But if outwardly Buddhism had died as a sys- 
tem, neither the ideals_of the Buddha, nor his name 
has been forgotten in India. They live ever now, 
many of the tenets have been absorbed by the 
Hinduism of later day. They have been assimilated 
and live in the system of to-day. They live in our 
beliefs and in our actions. These remain an under- 
current not outwardly visible but still strong, sill 
vigorous, with its influence felt on the cultural life 
of the people of the land. | 

As for the Master, India still bows in reverence 
to him. He occupies the best place in dian 
hearts, even the Brahmin could not forget h.s duty 
to him. He reckons him as an avatara, an incar- 
nation of the Supreme being. Enmity there was 
indeed, but that meant no lack of reverence, reve- 
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rence is still paid and such shall it ever i 
for ages yet to come. er continue, 


Takreer 


The Question of a New University at Poona. 


We read in the Progress of Education :— 


The Shiksha-Vichara-Mands 
L -Mandal of Poona ha 
arme pee past few months discussed in two oF 
ae or its meetings the different asnects of the 
question ofa new university at Poona. As there 
was general agreement ameng the members, as 
regards the desirability and need of such a Uni. 
Toy it was felt advisable to secure for the fur- 
erance of the idea the support of the educated 
pu ic of Maharashtra, by placme before them a 
Sta, omen if of the case for a new University. The 
ea ~ Vichar-Mandal, therefore, earnestly requests 
Foe to whom this statement is addressed to signify 
ce gener al agreement with the- conclusions of 
, above statement viz. [1] it is desirable to ' have 
Pregroities at four new centres in the Bombay 
A a a [2] that these centres should be such 
a to facilitate the solution of the problem of 
ue ee vernaculars their due place in the 
Ae c : instruction [3] that the Universities should 
a en y be examining Universities but also teach- 
: A niversities for colleges at -the central place 
vith ample provision for post-graduate work. 





The Quranic Text. 


In his learned article on the history of 

! } ory of 
the Quranic text, published in the Vedte 
Magazine, Mr. Chamupati says :— 


Mohammed toler; l 

oe ated differences of 
differences of pronunciation, i 
even, of words and. phrases, 
of kindred meaning. 


Again :— 


Dr. Mingana’s leaves- are a positi ] 

positive evidence of 
the text of the Quran having changed, They ies 
pear to us fto be a valuable help in tracing the 
actual words uttered by Muhammed in his apostol- 
10 trances. The Muhammedan Ulema if they instead 
of sticking to the letter of the Quran, as it is ex- 
tant, were to devote their energies to the finding 
out of some original recension of the Holy Writ, 
wculd do better service to themselves and the 
community. For purposes of history too it is 
extremely important that the actual utterances of 
Muhammed by which he guided his own and his 
followers’ actions be resorted, though, as we have 
shown above, he laid greater stress on the spirit 
than on the letter of his revelation. ' 


MaA aaa 


The Meaning of “Muslim” 


í reading, 
of idiom, of synonyms 
and perhaps sentences, 


. The Editor of the Islamic World declares :— 


We, Muslims, do: not believe in conversion 
because we are taught by the Holy Prophet (may 
peace and blessings of th be upon him) that 
every child is born a Muslim. Islam is in fact a 


natural religion of man. It is his parents or envi- 
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ronments that make him to deviate from_ Islam, 
otherwise he isa Muslim by nature and birth. 
Therefore, there is_ no conversion in Islam, When 
a man becomes a Muslim he is not converted to 
any thing else but he realises his own self; and 
thus becomes a truer and better man. Self-reali- 
zation is the theme upon, which Islam has laid 
great stress. The Prophet is reported to have said 
that one who has realized one’s own self has realiz- 
ed his Lord. And it is a fact that those who 
have embraced Islam have invariably borne a 
testimony. to their self-realization. They have 
again and again conformed that by becoming 
Muslims they have become truer and better men, 
i. ¢. they have realized the grandeur and the 
purity of human nature. 


Is it really a fact that all who have 
embraced Islam have realised the grandeur 
and the purity of human nature ? 


mere 


Chaitanya. 


Writing in Everyman's Review on the 
Bhakti movement of Chaitanya, Mr. P. V. 
Aghoram Aiyar observes :-— 


Chaitanya is the originator of the movement 
which aims not at the. suppression of human 
passions but at their purification by turning their 
current to God. In one sense his movement 1s 
without a parallel either in India or outside It. 


Regarding the “unique distinction” of the 
Prophet of Vaishnavism, the writer says :-— 


He took up the weakest and the vilest life and 
made it accessible to the influence of love of God. 
Every life, said_Chaitanya, is strong with emotions 
and feelings. Usually these emotions relate to 
worldy matters, but there are moments in the 
lives of all men when the passion mounts up 
from the heart to the throne of God. All life at 
some time or. other wearies of the little limited 
joys this earth can give and desires to get a taste 
of the limitless love of God. He called on men 
not to think themselves vile or wretched. He 
asked men to talk the name of God loudly and 
sing his praise with the full passion of soul. He 
told them to consecrate the human passions and 
bring into existence the true worship of God through 
the senses. He talked less of renunciation_ than 
any other teacher though he himself was a Vairagi 
and ascetic, of a severe order. He sanctified the 
ordinary life of the householder. He went round 
the country deluging the hearts of men with the 
floodtide of his love of God. The emotions were at 
their highest and purest m him; all the thought 
in him had melted into high feeling and the world 
had in him an example of perfect emotional cul- 
ture. He did not. debate with menor give dis- 
courses on the subject of religion, He simply went 
from end to end of the land and silently raised the 
life of the people. He had suchan all-consuming 
love of God and had within him so inexhaustible 
a store of spiritual emotion that by personal con- 
tact he influenced_ people he met so thoroughly 
that they changed beyond recognition in some 
eases. This movement of Shri Chaitanya produced 
many exalted saints of as high spiritual stature 
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as that of the saints of any other faith. The _ori- 
gimator of the faith was a perfect model of God- 
love in the heart of man. 


In the writer’s opinion, 


The great merit of Chaitanya’s religious move- 
ment was that it took away fear from the heart of 
man. God was a loving and merciful being. He 
delighted in reforming the lives even of sinners. 

here is more joy in Heaven over one sinner that 
repented than over ninety nine that are just”. 
He wants from us only our love; and if we loved 
him he would be with us for ever and for ever. 
Our imperfections vanish in His perfection. This 
took away also the begging and bargaining spirit 
from the hearts of men, The result. has been that 
the common people in Hinduism had a nobler end 
to pray for than many a learned divine in other 
religions. The Hindus, of all people, have assumed 
the familiarity with God to the point of being 
considéred blasphemous by other nations. 


_ The writer’s concluding words of defence 
of Chaitanya are :— ' 
the 


The criticism may be levelled against 
great master that he was guilty of emphasising 
the emotions, The cheap sneer may be indulged 
in at lus expense that his faith has given birth to 
mono-maniacs and that some of his, followers are 
subjects for pathological investigations by doctors. 
All this, even if true, is no more due to the reli- 
gion of Shri Chaitanya than heartlessness in any 
pandit of the formal school is due to the practical 
religion of the Vedanta. So long as the heart is 
_ the gateway to the religion of the spirit, and the 
emotions will continue to thrill men and in some 
instances transform them, and so long as the 
human heart has a hunger for perfection, the 
religion of Shri. Chaitanya will have adherent 
among men. This world yet requires so much 
ae of the practical workings of the religion of 
ove. 


The article is purely appreciative and has 
merits. It would have been a better produc- 
tion if it had been critically appreciative. 


mammita Oh Mae 


Salaries in the Postal Department and 
Its Profits. 

The presidential address of Srijut Tulsi 
Charan Goswami at the 5th session of the 
Bengal Provincial Postal and R. M. S. Con- 
ference published in Labour, contains the 
following passage :— . 


Apart from individual hardships certain wide 
questions of principle and policy have to be con- 
sidered, The impassable barrier between the Su- 
perior and the Subordinate Services is wrong in 
principle ; in practice it does not stand for, economy 
or efficiency. Frankly speaking, this distinction, 
which prevails in other departments and which. is 
one of the characteristics of the present administra- 
tive system, has its origin in the idea that the men 
_ who come from across the seas must be well pro- 
vided, must have money enough to keep up an 
imaginary prestige; for originally the superior ser- 
vices were practically monopolised by Europeans. 
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There is no conceivable reason why a_ meritorious 
Officer in the subordinate service should not aspure 
to be the Post-Master-General. When you. separate 
subordinate from superior services so entirely, you 
perpetrate a double wrong. Under political pressure 
Indians are being “increasingly associated’”—to use 
an official phrase—in the higher scales of appoint- 
ment, the higher scales of appointment carry sala- 
ries which have been fixed with a view to satisfy 
Europeans ; they are usually higher than the sala- 
ries attached to the corresponding posts in other 
countries. Royal Commissions have not even attempt- 
ed to remove these anomalies. It is not to the 
interest o7 the strong—and therefore not in the 
interest of justice—that they should be removed : 
for justize is the interest of the strong. If that be 
so, I hope your Union will be strong enough to 
help us in removing these anomalics. | 

There i one matter, about which, I understand, 
you feel very strongly. I am told there is no dist- 
inction in England between the pay of a postal 
employes and that of a telegraph employee. The 
differential treatment, which exists in this country 
is naturally resented by the postal services. 

The Postal department has in recent years 
yielded very considerable profits, and the Postal 
imployees legitimately demand ashare of the pro- 
fits. Not only is the demand seemingly reasonable,— 
it is basad on an old, settled policy of the Govern- 
ment of Irdia. But this policy has apparently been 
abandoned by Government. With increasmg expen- 
diture ix civil administration and reckless cxtrava- 
gance in military administrations, the Postal crores 
were too tempting: they were annexed to the 
general revenues. 

As the British Government in India 
makes profit by selling justice, it is nota 
matter for surprise thatit should be making a 
profit bz selling postal facilities, though in 
reality tae postal department ought to be 
treated a3 a national development department. 
The hizk postage rates have affected educa- 
tion and trade in various ways. 





The Indian Universities Conference. 


In the opinion of Mr. P. J. Hartog, as ex- 
pressed in an article in the Indian Review, 
‘Probably the recommendations of the 
Conference of Indian Universities which will 
be regaided as outstanding are those to 
constitute two central bodies for the whole 
of India.’ 


The first body proposed is an Intet-Uuiversity 
Board comprising one representative from each 
Universizy to meet not less than once a year, 
and to discuss matters of importanee for all 
Universities, to act as a bureau of imformation to 
assist in t1e co-ordination of University work, | to 
assist Indian Universities in obtaining recognition 
abroad for their degrees, diplomas, etc., z0 appoint, 
or reconunend, where necessary, representatives of 
India az Imperial International Conferences, on 
higher education, to act as an appointments bureau 
for the Indian Universities, and for such other 
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purposes as the Indian Universities may assign to 
the Board from time to time. 
The second central body proposed is an Advisory 
for Scientific Research, to comprise the 
heads of the Scientific Departments of the Govern- 
ment of India and a representative of Science 
nominated by each of the Indian Universities and 
b7 the Indian Institute of Science (Bangalore) 
with powers to co-opt representatives of other 
recognised institutes of Science not affiliated to 
aay University. 


The Achievements of Asoka. 

In the course of a very informing article 
cn Buddhism’s contribution to Hinduism, 
œmtributed to the Young Men of India, the 
vriter observes :— 


It is the social idealism of Asoka that catches the 
imagination of present-day India and makes his 
memory cherished. His reign was marked by 
caarity, by a strengthening moral effort, and a rare 
devotion to the public welfare. 

“There is no greater task,” writes Asoka, “than 
tc strive for the universal wélfare. All men are 
ny children. As I desire that my children may 
b- partakers of all that is good and happy in this 
world and the next, so I, desire it also for ma: 
Fous acts and the practice of piety depend on the 
g-owth among men of compassion, liberality, truth, 
parity, gentleness and saintliness. ’ 

Devoted to peace, erie oss and moral 
icealism, he promo ahimsa, he adovocated 
tclaration, wells were dug widely and watering 
p.eces provided for animals, shade trees were 
pamted by the roadside and orchards: hospitals 
ware endowed, medical aid formen and animals 
it provided, and plants for medicinal purposes were 
p opagated ; officers were appointed for the super- 
vision of charitable works and for the care of the 
siyject races: public gardens were founded. 
Megasthenese reported that the single bright 
exception to the universal rule of human slavery 
was the Indian empire of Asoka, in which slavery 
anpears to have been prohibited. During. a‘ reign 
o thirty years he laboured to meet the needs of 
seciety. His social principles are indicated im his 
reck and pillar editets—reverence to parents, elders 
aad preceptors, true charity and true ceremonial, 
tclaration for the beliefs and practices of others, 
knd treatment of slaves and servants, liberality 
tc ascetics and Brahmans, truthfulness, purity, 
gentleness and saintliness were held out as ideals. 





Indian Vegetable Oil Industry. 


In the Journal of the Indian Economic 
Eociety, Mr. R. G. Saraiya shows that 


The possibilities before the oil-seed crushing indus- 
try are not small: although there are great though 
not insuperable difficulties in the way. A policy of 
active encouragement of industries by Government 
cen do much. “But with it is required an enter- 
prising spirit, which can go beyond the rut of 
rcutine business and create an active Indian as well 
as foreign demand for the products of the 
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seed crushing industry, a demand which is more 
or less latent and awaits the awakening hand of 
far-sighted salesmanship. One can. only say i— 
“Faint heart never won fair business.” 


Encouragement for Women Industrialists. 


We read in the Mysore Economie Journal :— 


The Chinese Government Bureau of Economic 
Information reports an interesting departure to, 
encourage women who invest in industries or 
industrial banks or help to promote such enterprise. 
Such persons will hereafter be decorated with 
Phoenix Medals (Wen Feng Chang). These are. of 
five classes and are to be awarded in the following 
way; Ist Class, for those who invest $200,000 or 
more of their own money oe raise $1,000 000, or 
more from others; 2nd Class, for- those whosinvest 
a 1000,000 or more or raise $5 000,000 or more; 3rd 

lass, for those who invest 850,000 or more or raise 
$200,000 or more; 4th Class, for those. who invest 
$10,000 or more or raise $50,000 or more; 5th 
Class, for those who invest $5,000 or more or raise 
$25,000 or more. These medals have in the centre 
a green phoenix ona red dise witha golden 
margin, which is surrounded with four white peonies 
with er saa leaves and golden stems. The first-class 
medals have 8 pearls studded between the 
peonies, he ‘second-class 6, the third-class 4, the 
fourth-class 2, and the fifth-class none. They ‘will 
be awarded to women iudustrialists upon the 
recommendation of the general chambers of com- 
merce or the industrial boards of the provinces. 





Cattle Insurance. 


Mr. K. ©. Desai shows in the Bombay 
Co-operative Quarterly the importance of 
cattle-insurance in India. Says he :—- 


In an agricultural country like India, the 
importance of the insurance of agricultural cattle 
can dly be exaggerated. The average farmer 
is poverty-stricken, and if he loses some animals b 
death, his misery becomes boundless. It is at such: 
a juncture that the money-lender gets the better 
of him, and tempts him with money, of course at 
exorbitant rates of inter est, to wr a new bullock. 
And once the farmer gets into the moneylender’s 
snares, he gets free from the debts with difficulty ; 
and perhaps before the year is over, he is 
tormented by the money-lender and his budget iS 
upset by the additional liability incurred. 

If the insurance of cattle is introduced and 
popularised among agriculturists, they. will be 
better safeguarded against the loss caused by the 
death of cattle. No doubt, they may find it a little 
difficult to pay the premium for the insurance of 
their cattle as they are generally very poor. It is, 
however much better that they should find money 
for such premia rather than be stranded in the 
midst of a good season by the death of some of 
their valuable cattle, or fall into the clutches of 
money-lenders at a time of great need. Government 
on their part should consider the insurance’ of 
cattle as a matter of national importance and, 
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whenever necessary. should help those societies 
that undertake this work. both pecuniarily or 
otherwise as the need may he. | 

These cattle insurance societies should not rest 
satisfied by merely insuring the cattle. They must 
also undertake to popularise the idca of insurance 
and educate public opinion of the neighbourhood in 
its favour. Large numbers of insurances will help 
not only the assured but also the societies. Because 
if there are many cattle Insured in a society, there 
will be comparatively less risk to be under- 
‘taken. Besides popwarising insurance. _ these 
societies should undertake some propaganda for 
inculcating ideas of sanitation among the cattle- 
owners. They should be advised about the specific 
cures, 1f anv. for several diseases prevalent amongst 
the cattle. Even for ordinary ailments, the societies 
should circulate information about preventive and 
curative medicines. If the work 1s done success- 
mly, it wil be a boon to the whole meighbour- 
100d, 


| 


All-India Khadi Guide 


“All-India Khadi Guide, June 1924” is a 
very timely publication. It contains within 
brief compass useful information about the 
All-India Khadi Board, the Provincial Boards, 
principal Khadi centres, amounts invested in 
different provinces for Khadi, &c. 


Channels of Cultural Intercommunication 


Mr. C. F. Andrews contributes to the July 
number of the Vésva-Bharate Quarterly a 
thoughtful and thought-provoking article 
entitled “The East in the West.” He begins 
by giving the reader an idea of the distinc- 
tive feature of the Greek mind and genius. 


_ Although Europe owes, so much to the Greeks 
in the intellectual and spiritual spheres, especially 
in that region of artistic creation where pure thou- 
ght and lucid imagination meet, yet the Greek mind, 
with one singular and hitherto unexplained excep- 
tion, dwelt rather upon that which was perfect m 
proportion than that which was beyond all limits. 

The exception was Plato. He draws nearest of 
all among the Greeks to the mind of India. For 
he is never content merely with the earthly perfec- 
tion which is visible and to be reached by human 
endeavour. He is ever seeking for that ‘heavenly 
city, which hath the foundations, whose builder and 
maker is God.’ ; ; 

The essential Greek mind came back with a re- 
bound in Aristotle, so sane, so balanced m every 
subject that he touches, but always falling short of 
that idealism, to which Plato gave the very name 
we still use to-day. We might, without any incon- 
gruity, imagine Plato taking his abode among the 
forest-dwellers of ancient India; declaring with 
them; Listen to me, ye children of the Immortal 
I have seen Him, the Infinite Personality, that is 
beyond Time and Place. But we can scarcely dream 
of Aristotle, the realist, dwelling for long in that 
atmosphere. 
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He dwells on. this feature of the Greek 
mind as manifested in Greek poetry anc 
drama, Greek architecture, Greek sculpture 
and Greek history. 


Indeed. as we shall see jater, modarn scienci 
itself, with its realistic outlook upon ife, is in ¢ 
very trte sense the greatest aiter-procuct of thi 
Greek mind. Ea 

These wonderful children of antiqnity, whos: 
intellect had reached a clarity concernirg the visi 
ble world which has rarely, if ever, bean equalle 
shrank back from the infinite and the umlimited a 
though afraid to venture forward into the darkness 
It is a very strange limitation : and it surprises on 
ever mcre and more in the Greeks, wher. one come 
back to them after Indian studies. 


Mr. Andrews is not blind to 
tages cf the Greek type of mind. 


It is true, that this supremely sane outlook oa 
the Greeks saved them from gross irvationalism 
and superstitions. To the Greek mind at Athens 
ag the plays of Aristophanes show clear-y. the olde 
legends ot the gods and. goddesses aad becom 
objects of laughter and satire rather than belief. 

But he shows us the other side oË the shielc 
also, when he says: | l 

There is a nemesis in human affairs, whic! 
always follows close upon the heels of finite perfec - 
tion. The Greek genius was ey short-livec. 
It is true that its results persisted. But its achieve- 
ments were crowded into one glorions century. 
and then the blossom faded. We hav2 not bee: 
able again to reach that exquisite completeness. 
which marked Athens at its prime ; tut in mam 
other ways we have advanced far further and dis- 
covered things of which the Athenian intellec 
never even dreamt. 


Mr. Andrews thinks: 


It would be true, perhaps, to suggest that Euroy > 
to-day, with its new world-prcblems of psycholog: , 
and religion, which have to bə dealt with one b- 
one, has more to learn from ancient India thaa 
from encient Greece. We may even ventu: 
to predict that the present century in Europ: 
will dzaw its_ greatest sources. of new know- 
ledge from India and the East in al the 
matters pertaining to the human scul. If thz 
proves to be true, the reason will be, not thet 
(reece is ever to be challenged afresh in her ow1 
sphere, but rather because, along with the growt1 
ot the zonception of human personality, and of ths 
universe as pervaded by one divine spiritual lif-. 
we shall necessarily turn away from tke Greeks. 


the advan- 


Indians feel flattered when they reai 
passages like the foregoing ritten b- 
Europeans. But they should remember the: 
what is respected and revered is not India. 
superstitions and relics of barkarism bt: 
Indiar wisdom and idealism. It $ for us t» 
realise in our lives the enduring ideals cf 
anciert- India. 

Mr. Andrews finds the limited outlocc 
of the Greeks in the Roman mind and partly 


* 
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clso in the Jewish mind. As regards the 
latter, Mr. Andrews observes: 


The great exceptions come here in the Prophets 
and the Psalms ; and these have formed the spiri- 
tial nourishment of the Chrisfian Church. 


The writer continues : 


The strange volcanic upheaval caused by the 
Christian Revolution consisted in this, that it tore 
away from its foundations, with a shock of tremen- 
dus explosion, this classical life of man in the 
Mediterranean area. For the Christian Faith started 
out at once on its romantic career, uprooting, 
destroying and obliterating like an earthquake all 
boundaries which man had reared up during the 
past ages in order to shut out the terrors of the un- 
known. It revelled in’the unseen and the extreme, 
aad even at times the bizarre. 


As regards the origin of this upheaval Mr. 
Andrews observes: 


There can be little doubt as to whence this new 
uzheaval ultimately originated. It sprang from 
tle East itself, where the unseen and the eternal 
hed absorbed the souls of men for long ages past. 
Other Eastern cults had crossed the border and 
gained an entrance into the Mediterranean area. 
They had failed, but this succeeded. 


He states in a paranthesis that: 


Historical criticism and research have yet to 
e-ve a final answer to the questions, which have 
aready been adumbrated in this paper,—how,_ for 
icstance, Plato himself is related to the East: how 
fer the Stoics, starting. from the extreme south- 
eastern corner of Asia-minor, had come under the 
shere of Hastern thought ; how far the Christian 
Faith itself-is an Eastern pecenek tracing its origin 
not only back to Judaea, but to India,—the home 
o the religions of the East. If I might venture 
tc give my own tentative. opinion, formed after 
wany years of patient revision of thoughts and 
experiences and tentative conclusions, I regard it 
az probable that a far greater Eastern element is 
cyntained im primitive Christianity than I bad 
p eviously imagined. It was not without justifica- 
tion that the Roman Empire regarded it as an 
‘Fastern Cult, and compared it with other Eastern 
feiths which had advanced westward. 

The Christian doctrine of the Cross.—of suffer- 
icg without limit and without retaliation, —was 
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repugnant to classical antiquity. We have to go 
to the early Buddhist Scriptures for such idealism 
of suffering and sacrifice, embodied in a. whole 
society, and not merely in exceptional individuals. 


The concluding paragraphs of Mr. Andrews’ 
article are reproduced below. 


In the present turmoil and confusion in Europe 
after the Great War, which shook the confidence 
and pride of the West, there are very_ many 
earnest souls who are looking more and more 
wistfully to the East. They ‘seek to_ discover 
whether the harmony between religion and science 
on the one hand and science and philosophy on the 
other, may not, be found in that eastern quarter 
of the globe which has hitherto been for the most 
part outside the field of European research, 

Already, the resources of the classical West, as 
we have seen, have been examined, and tried 
again and again, and found wanting. The Chris- 
tian Faith has also been tried with varying 
success. And in recent years it has been found too 
tightly bound by, ecclesiastical dogmas to give 
any prospect that it will suddenly unloose _itseli 
and come forth with new strength unfettered for 
the great task that lies before us. Therefore, man’s 
thoughts are travelling elsewhere ; and the culture 
and civilisation of the world are seen to be far 
vaster than European insularity ever deemed. . 

One thing is practically certain. The old iso- 
lation of the different cultures and religions of the 
world, which was originally in a great measure 


geographical, is now rapidly vanishing away. The - 


different currents of thought and life among the 
races of mankind have to be made to flow into one 
another in the future, Channels of intercommuni- 
cation must be cut. The romantic and, idealistic 
element, which is still strong in the religions of the 
Kast, must be brought into closer contact with the 
classical and realistic element, which came back to 
modern Europe with the Renaissance and has 
dominated Huropean thought ever since. Only thus 
cari the spiritual conception of the Universe, which 
Is Innate in the consciousness of mankind, in Hast 
and West alike, find its true setting and its full 
expression. 


We should not forget that if the West 
requires what is distinctive in the Eastern 
outlook, we too require the sense of finite 
proportion and the realistic outlook upon life 
characteristic of the Greek mind. 


ae 
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.How to Finance Indian Education. 


Discussing, in the Jnternational Review of 
Missions. the problem of finance in Indian 
elucation, Mr. W. Meston comes fo the 
following three conclusions :— 


kad 


The first is that government management is too 
costly, and points to the need for a transfer of 
that management to agencies which do not make 
so heavy a drain on the public purse. The second 
is that economy will be effected by decentralization, 
by the setting up of local educational authorities 
vested with the powers of control and finance. 
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The third is that what is most pressingly called 
for is a generous system of grant-in-aid applicable 
with moditications to public and private manage- 
ments and so conceived as to draw forth local 
patriotism and private benefaction m the direction 
of education. 

All these considerations previously urged on 
educational grounds ave now confirmed by financial 
reasons. Their adoption would mean for India a 
system of education which would combine 
educational efficiency with national aspiration and 
financial economy. 


The Charm of the Arab. 


review Mr. P. W. Harrison, 
an article on the 
which we take the 
The first 


To the same 
D. Se, M. D., contributes 
charm of the Arab, from 
first three stories which he tells. 
is thus introduced and told :— 


Out in Arabia poverty reaches depths unequalled, 
T imagine. elsewhere in the world. Yet out of that 
fearful poverty, out of that hopeless environment, 
the human spirit stands forth, not simply unbroken 
but quite unbent. The most cheerful men and 
women in the world, and, the best sportsmen, are 
those desert nomads. Their national pastime is no 
tame thing like football, or baseball. Each tribe raids 
its neighbours, shooting them in the process, and þe- 
ing shot themselves, while stealing camels and goats 
and other hoofed property. The mortality is not 
very high, perhaps not a great deal higher than in 
American football. Many however report to the 
doctor for the removal of bullets from various parts 
of their anatomy. Such a victim was once brought 
to the Kuweit hospital by his brother. I offered 
my sympathy. That must have been a very bad 
man Ned shot you.’ The idea was a great surprise. 
‘Oh no, I do not suppose that he was a very bad 
man. I tried hard to shoot him, but did not have 
very good luck.’ The man was with us five months 
and eventually he left with a good result, In the 
meantime his brother took care of him, kept him 
clean, bought him things to eat, and cheered him 
up when down-hearted with a loyalty quite beyond 
praise. One day a_fellow-patient assured me that 
this brother was rich. He certamly did not look 
very rich, so I asked him, “Are you rich?’ ‘Oh no,’ 
he said cheerfully, T am not rich, but I have a 
lot of camels and goats and sheep back, where we 
live. I am rich that way. ‘Well’, I continued, 
‘you have been here now for three months and 
it is likely to be a couple of months more before 
you can take your brother home. Aren’t you afraid 
that while you are gone, some of your camels and 
goats may be stolen?’ ‘Afraid,’ he repeated, ‘that 
some of my camels and goats may be stolen ? Why, 
i imagine that they have all been stolen long before 
this.’ “The prospect does not appear to trouble you 
a great deal,’ I replied with some surprise. ‘Oh no,’ 
-with an even broader grin, if that were possible, 
‘it does not trouble me at all. That is all right.’ 
I do not quite see how it is all right, I persisted; 
‘you lave bess rich all your life and now you will 
go back to be poor. “Yes, of course, but you do 
not understand. Just as soon as I get out of here., 
[ will steal some one else’s: and who knows 
perhaps I will have more than I had before.’ 
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The second ruus as follows :— 
_ Out of that, environment, too, comes the finest 
independence im the world. Friendship hey know 
but subservience never. One day I hirec a boy to 
take me aboard a small sailing vessel on ais donkey 
The shore sloped very gradually, and a though the 


~ 


boat drew not over three feet of water, there was 
perhaps fity feet of wading before i could Ne 
reached. or a true believer to lead a denkey upon 
which an -nfidel sat evidently turned all the moral 
values of she universe upside down, even for this 
youngster, and he looked back uneasily, first over 
one shoulder and then over the other. Finally he 
spoke. lam just as good a man as you are’ “Yes 
yes,’ I hastily agreed, ‘I did nct say ycu weren't. 
Perhaps some time I may have a donkey and put 
you on board a sailing vessel.’ 


The taird is quoted below. 


As nught be expected, once the confdence and 
affection of such men are gaired, thes show the 
finest, sorz of loyalty. In the days when IT was 
learning Arabic, I spent two weeks on € river y 
down the Tigris. Water was low and n thirteen 
days we progressed fifty miles. Frec uently we 
were tied up alongside the bank for talf a daş 
Once, when only two Arabs were with m3, a strange 
and hostile face appeared over the high kank. What 
are you (bing carrying that Christian around with 
you ?” demanded the new-comer. The two mor 
with me jamped up. One seized a larce stick ae 
thick as my wrist, which was waiting to be used for 
fire-wood. The other took the heavy iron rod ar 
inch thick and a foot long, which is used in that par: 
ot Arabia as a pestle for pounding coffee. They rar 
up the bank after this man who had so grievously 
insulted their guest. Up on the bank tle man hek 
his ground pretty well, but they extorte:l some sor 
of satisfacion from him, and he prompt.y left, iny 
two champions returning. “Why did you chase hin 
away ?’ I asked. He called you a Chrestian Yes 
but I am a Christian, you know.’ ‘That is all right 
asserted my defenders, ‘we know you are a Chris- 
tian, but he is not to call you one. No while we 
are aroung,’ 


Murder and Fascism. 


The New Republic says :— 


The Mussolini government has been shaken to it 
foundation by the kidnaping and probable murder o 
Giacomo Matteotti, a milionaire socialist and membe 
of the Chamber. Matteotti, it is known, was ir 
possession of a considerable amount of evidenci 
implicating Under-Secretary of State Finzi n dishones 
transactions, and was to have made a speccl 
revealing his information. The kidnapərs used ar 
automobile secured for them through the nterventior 
of a tool of Finai’s, editor of a Fascist daily jy 
Rome, who subsequently attempted to fe from the 
city. While there is no reason to assume tha 
Mussolini is in any way connected with the ploj, y 
is also faiz to recall that kidnaping amd murde 
are by no means illogical outgrowths of Pascisn 
itself. Thə wearers of the black shirt took posses 
sion of the government of Italy by force and i; 
defiance of law; members of the organization in va 
rious localities still continue to use phys cal violence 


l 
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against their enemies ; Mussolini himself only a few 
days ago flatly served notice on the Parliament that 
if it did _not obey his orders it would be dissolved. 
The sole difference between the present crime which 
Mussolini deplores and previous ones which he has 
tacitly condoned is that m this instance the victim 
is a person of importance, known to have been in 
ossession of evidence linking the name of a mem- 
er of the government with corruption. 
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The World of Newspapers. 

Mr. Christopher Morley, American author 
and jovrnalist, tells us in an article named 
“Religio Journalistici” (religion of a journalist), 
published in the Century Magazine: 


Tha world of newspapers and the life of news- 
aper men is for the most part vulgar, and there- 
fore delightful. I mean vulgar in its exact sense ; 
it is a word neither of praise nor blame, both of 
which are foreign to philosophy. 

How idle to ask whether newspapers tell the 
truth! With truth they have little concern. Their 
trade isin facts; like all prosperous tradesmen 
they are reasonably conscientious. To belittle news- 
papers for not telling the truth is as silly as to 
regard them as training-ground for literature. 
Literatura and journalism rarely overlap. 

For the newspaper world, that vast brightly 
colored, contentious, and phantasmagoric picture 
of life that it evolves for its readers, is, mostly 
a spurious world evolved for hurried and ignorant 
people. itis a world so happily out of touch 
with the world of philosophy . that when, on rare 
occasions. the newspapers get wind of the things 
that philosophers habitually and calmly discuss, 
it causes a terrible to-do in the head-bnes. The 


world of newspaper thinking is almost the last 
resort of the truly childishiin heart. With princely 
accuracy is it called “the: newspaper game.” 


Children are not friendly to philosophy, nor, hos- 
tile. They are simply not aware it exists. 


The Best of Every Life, 
The same writer observes in the same 
article :— 

The best of every life is unprintable. If one 
were given five minutes warning before sudden 
death, five minutes to say what it had all meant 
to us, every telephone-booth would be occupied 
by people trying to call up other people to stam- 
mer that they loved them. You would want to 
tell a whole lot of people that you love them, but 
had been too clumsy and too shy to admit it. 
And the newspaper man himself, who both loves 
and hates his queer trade, would be the, first to 
remember that one always is severest with what 
one adores. 


— 


Bertrand Russell on Democracy 
and Imperialism. 


Anna Roebester publishes in The World 
To-morrow an interview with Bertrand Russell 
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on Democracy and Imperialism. Says that 
thinker : 


In Honglong, just as in parts of China, you 
could until lately buy. a girl from her parents an 
employ her in a relation which was closely akin 
to slavery. The wife of a British naval officer. in 
Hongkong was much aroused over this and was 
leading the agitation against it. Her husband was 
warned that such activity was undesirable. The 
wife persisted and very shortly the naval officer 
was recalled. . 

In Africa, the whole condition of black labor | is 
ghastly, from the prer brought on the native 
workers to leave their homes, to the tuberculosis 
with which a very high percentage of them leave 
the mines. The native Africans had not developed 
any system of metal currency when the Eu- 
ropeans came in and imposed a hut tax which 
must be paid in money. For mostof them the 
only way to earn the money to pay the tax has 
been to work away from home under the white 
exploiters as part of a complicated industrial ma- 
chine, turning out materials whose uses they have 
not understood and on which the profits have 
been utterly disproportionate to the earnings of 
the native workers. 


Extreme cases, you say. Fertiaps, but remem- 
ber the abuses of British rule in India. And that 
rule, at best, is undemocratic. The principle 


enunciated last year in relation to the Kenya 
olony, reserving all the valuable land holdings 
for the white settlers, is without justification and 
undemocratic. One might almost state as a general 
fact that no white empire has been just in its 
cea lines, much less has it brought anything like 
real democracy into its relation with colored 
subjects. One can go further and say that demo- 
cracy and empire involve an essential contradic- 
tion and are mutually exclusive terms. 


Why are democracy and empire mutually 
exclusive terms? Bertrand Russell’s answer 
is: 


The two basic _ difficulties are exploitation 
for private profit. and differences in civilization. 
These have practically become so intertwined that 
clear king is not easy. yet the future 
peace of the world, quite as much as any_ theore- 
tical devotion to the idea of democracy, demands 
that we learn to untangle them. For I believe 
that as things are today the answer is not simple 
and obvious. | 

If we would reduce our standard of, luxury 
and simplify enormously the number of “things” 
that clutter our existence and exhaust the world 
with useless activity, the white exploiter would 
withdraw from much of the matey territory and 
the peoples with different civilizations would be 
left in comparative independence. (Personally, I 
think, for example, it may be a great blessing to 
e wan race when the supply of oil is exhaust- 
e 


But, says he, this is utopian. A 


Our practical problem is, first, to eliminate 
exploitation of raw materials for private profit and, 
then, to work out the best possible plan of co-op- 
eration among the different racial groups. The two 
phases of the problem may be attacked simultane- 
ously, but we must always remember that politic- 
al democracy is only one part of the whole, and 
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far less, important than economic democracy, in 
its bearings on human ne and even on jus- 
tice. So-long as the shareholders draw the profits 
while others do the work genuine democracy is 
impossible. ; 

fore than that, I believe the control of raw 
materials cannot safely be left in the hands of any 
nation. It is not enough to eliminate pri ate 
profit, in order to protect the rights of “primitive” 


peoples and to prevent wars: the time is more 


than ripe for international control. But I am not 
so keen to outline a program for the organization 
of this international control of raw materials as I 
am to see people begin to think Internationally. 
These old concepts of national prestige and of the 
need for material reserves to draw upon in time 
of war afford an easy justification and an excellent 
smoke screen for profiteering and tyranny. 

Vhen we come to think internationally about 
raw materials we face the bedrock question of the 
possibility of a democratic control in which peo- 


ples of different civilizations or different stages of ` 


development share on equal terms. 
The British thinker, while observing, 


I am sure, too, that it is better for the world 
that Britain should hold the Suez Canal and the 
United, States the Panama Canal than that these 
should revert to the peoples who happen to live 
in the adjacent territories. 


yet holds that, 


The question of Egyptian independence has 
been artificially tied up with the contro! of the 
Suez Canal. For British rule in Egypt, apart from 
a narrow strip of shore by the canal, I see no 
Justification, just as I see none for western ex- 
ploitation of China and for British rule in India. 


It is Bertrand Russell’s opinion that the 
British Labour Government has done almost 
nothing toward the solution of these problems. 
Sidney Olivier “has been most disappointing 
as Secretary of State for India. Josiah Wedge- 
wood is the one member of the Government 
who has tried to take a really radical stand 
on these matters.” 

Asked as to what the Labour Government 
might have done, he said :— 


Oh, yes, of course I have certain ideas as to 
what the Government might have done about 
India. I do not say that they could have attempt- 
ed to withdraw immediately and completely, but I 
do insist that they, should have made a clear 
announcement of their desire to take all necessary 
steps toward India’s becoming a dominion state. 
They should have called a conference of notables, 
chiefly Indian, to review the whole situation, not 
forgetting its international aspects. They should 
put it up to the Indians themselves to outline a 
definite constructive plan. Until such a plan is 
offered, the Indians cannot reasonably blame the 
British for continuing im control. 

_ Itis true that the Labour Government is try- 
ing to substitute honesty and good faith for the 
trickery of the past, but there are certain oppres- 
sive regulations which, so far as I know, the 
Government has not yet touched. Censorship, for 
example, has been quite strict. The custom’s officer 
can take from you almost any printed matter he 
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does no; happen to like. And quite frequently 
Hindu students returning from an Engish univer- 
sity have lost, in the customs, books® which the 
univers:ty had required them to read ! 

But, again, we must remember that “he poverty 
of Indis 1s due in very large measure to explotia- 
tion by private capital which of coursa has beer 
upheld by the Government and only in sligh 
degree to other phases of ‘British rule. Most o 
this carital is British, but not all. The wealthy 
Parsees have their own share of responsibility 
This is no justification for allowing the politica. 
situation -zo drift. It merely brings us back to the 
pan with which we began, that in thmking abou: 
democracy, and imperialism we shculd alway’ 


think further back to democracy and private 
capitalism. 
The Aristocratic Fallacy. 
The World Tomorrow also quotes the 


following passages from “The Frospects oí 
Industrial Civilization” by Bertrand Russel : 


The fallacy of the aristocrat consiste ia judginz 
a sociery by the kind of life it affords to a pi- 
vileged minority. The ancient empires of Egypt 
and Eakylonia afforded a_ thoroughy agreeable 
existence for kings and priests and nobles, but 
the rest of the community were most.y slaves or 
serfs, and must have had an existence composed 
of unremitting toil and hardship. Mcdern capita- 
lism affords a delightful existence for ihe captains 
of industry : for them there is adventure and fres 
initiative, luxury and the admiration of contem- 
poraries. But for the great mass of tue workers, 
there is merely a certain place in the great ma- 
chine. To that place they are confined by the 
need o? a livelihood, and no_effectiv2 choice 15 
open to them except by the collective stopping of 
the whcle machine by strikes or revolutions, 
which involve imminent risk of starvation. De- 
fenders cf the capitalist regime are apt to vaunt 
the liberty which it grants to men oz, enterprise, 
but this is an example of the aristocrazic fallacy. 

I am afraid there are many socialists who com- 
mit tke same fallacy; they imagine industry 
developed under state control, and they visualize 
themselves im that future millennium. as part of 
the staże control, not as part of tke ordinary 
workaday labor. ss 
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Dyeing the Wood of Living Trees. 


The living tree is made to perform the work of 
staining its own wood byamethod devised by Dr. 
Herbert Renner of Germany and Sol Weinberg of 
Philadelpaia, Pennsylvania, chemists ard inventor’. 
Their laboratory, a room on the second floor rear cf 
an old-ashioned house on Arch Street, Philadelphia, 
is described by a writer in The Master Painter and 
Decoraior. ( Newark, N. J.), who rerorts finding 
rows of bottles, funny-looking glass bowls of odd 
shapes, and the floor strewn with slabs of cross- 
sections of trees. He says: _ . 

“In dyeing or tinting the living tre any one of 
the twenty-odd colors selected. the shemicals are 
introduced into the tree near or at the roots, after 
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the sap has been stopt by a series of borings. Through 
the evaporation of the moisture in the tiny cells the 
Gye is drawn to the farthest tips of the tree. Com- 
plete saturation of the wood takes from two to ten 
days, according to Mr. Weinberg. 

‘When the poea is complete, of course the 
tree iş dead, and ready for the ax or saw. As the 
wood is worked into boards, it is found to be tho- 
roughly and evenly colored. Hard or soft woods 
take the dyes equally well. - 

. After the wood is once colored, it can be boiled 
in water, steamed or exposed to the weather foran 
indefinite period, with no apparent effect. In other 
words, explained Dr. Renner, the wood is embalmed 
witb permanent color. This preservative element 
wiich enters the tree also kills all insects or worms. 

_ imagine the feelings of someof the old masters if 
they could gaze on a purple apple-tree, a- peargreen 
peplar or a beautiful pink maple ! 

As to the cost, Mr. Wemberg stated that the 
process costs’ less than one dolar per tree. 
course if this form of dyed woodwork became 
popular, it would be necessary for the mill men 
and lumber yards to carry on hand a much larger 
stock than usual, that a home-builder or architect 
might have a variety of colors to choose from. 

The biggest field would seem to be the furniture 
trade; and according to Mr. Weinberg, he and Dr. 
Renner will leave shortly for the South to dye an 
entire forest. These trees will be worked up into 
farniture of differen» colors and exhibited at the 
coming furniture manufacturers’ convention at High 
Point, North Carolina”—The Literary Digest. i 
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American Immigration Law and the 
Japanese. 


The New Republic observes : 


_ It will not be difficult technically to argue down 
the Japanese protest against the new immigration 
law. The provisions of the treaty of amity and 
commerce with Japan cannot properly be stretched 
to cover the subject of immigration, The most, fa- 
vored nation treatment to which Japan is entitled 
covers the right of travel and trade, and the_ latter 
involves incidentally rights of residence. It does 
not cover the right of settling down and participat- 
ingin our domestic economic life. Nor will our 
State Department find difficulty in dismissing the 
argument on the assimilability of the Japanese, On 
tus point, each nation has to judge for itself. What 
lies behind the Japanese protest. however, is a feel- 
ing that cannot be dismissed with technically cor- 
rect arguments. Alone of the non-white races, the 
Japanese have fought their way to a place of equal- 
it with the Western civilized powers. They have 
successfully challenged the claim of inherent su- 
periority which the white peoples have flaunted for 
hundreds of years. Our immigration law embodies 
an official reassertion of that claim by the United 
States. d no strong arguments or soft words 
fram Mr. Hughes will relieve the sense of injury 
the Japanese have conceived. 


A correspondent of this Amerian paper 
has sen’ it a statement on the immigration 
question by Professor M. Anesaki of the 
Imperial University of Tokio. That Japanese 


‘head of Asia in antagonism to 


_of white race superiority. In the long run, 
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Professor is “a good friend of America and 
an ardent lover of peace” but he “believes 
that the immigration act has dealt “a grave 
blow to the cause of international amity.” 


Two policies have long been at issue in Japan, 
one, to maintain the role of mediator between 
Hurope and Asia, the other to place Japan ‘at the 
f Europe. The former 
has prevailed down to the present. Our treatment 
of the Japanese in the immigration law. will have: 
the effect of strengthening the party which stands 
for Asia for the Asiatics. We, have no doubt that 
Professor Anesaki is right in his diagnosis of Japa- 
nese feeling at the present time. It would be per- 
fectly natural for the Japanese to turn first of all, to 
other peoples that are aggrieved by the assertion 
| th however, 
Japan will align herself with those powers, white 
or colored, that can present the stiffest opposition 
to the English-speaking peoples, She has aiready 
begun to court the French. In time she will com- 
pose her differences with Russia and wait for a0 
opportunity to thrust the Americans and ` British. 
out of Asia. 
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The Chief Result of the World War. 


G. von Schulze-Gaevernitz asks in an article 
by him in The New Republic :— 


When one day history is written, what will be 
regarded as the chief result of the World War? 
Will it be the destruction of the three imperial 
dynasties which were the stronghold of , conserva- 


* 


tism and autocracy in Europe? Or will it be the 


rise of France to predominance on the continent, 


the upsetting of the balance of European power on, 


which Great Britain had based her home secunty 
and her world empire for centuries? All these 
events, far-reaching as they are, are overshadowed 
by the one fact: the shifting of the world’s centre 
from Europe, which had held it since the days of 
Marathon, to America which, during the World War 
outgrew her competitors and became the leading 
world power in economics as well as in politics. 


The Sufi Spirit. 


Professor T. L. Vaswani concludes his 
article on the Sufi spirit in The New Orient 
(New York) thus :— 


_ Modern life is cut up into little bits. Modern 
life needs a new spiritual synthesis. In a Vision of 
the One is the cure of our sectarianism, our 
materialism, our narrow nationalisms. In a Sufi 
book we read :— S 

“Ifa myriad persons build houses and make 
windows therein, the same sun illumines them all.” 
- Was image ever more complete of the Unity 
of Races and Religions? The, Hast and the West 
the world has despaired of their meeting together! 
But listen to what the Seer of the Koran says :— 
“The Hast and the Wests (sic) are God’s!” By a 
supreme intuition of the soul, has this truth been 
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preached by the world’s prophets and sages. To 
this Truth has Sufism borne witness, century after 
century. Today more than ever before, the Hast and 
the West need men and women who will in silence 


glimpse the beauty of this vision of the One in 


all, and then come where the crowds shout and 
the people storm, and proclaim to them the 
message: 


“Windows_in the great Hall of Humanity are 
Ye all, O Nations of the Earth! And the same 
Sun tllumineth you ali!” 


| 


England’s Woman Economist 


Another woman has come to the foreground in 
England. Mrs. Barbara. Wootton has just been 
appointed by Premier MacDonald as one of thirteen 
members of a government committee to inquire into 
the national debt and its effect on taxation and 
industry. Mrs. Wooton, who is only twenty-seven, 
took first class honors in economics at Girton 
College, Cambridge, with a special distinction which 
had never been awarded to any other student.— 
The Woman Citizen. 
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Internationalism., 


In La Revue de Geneve, Christian L. 
Lange, writing on Internationalism, defines 
it as follows: 


Internationalism, then, may be defined as follows. 
a, social theory based on economic, spiritual, and 
biological facts. This theorv affirms that the healthy 
development of society and of civilization requires 
the organization of the human race on an 


- International basis. Nationalities should form the 


constituent elements of a great world federation. 
They should, be guaranteed the opportunity to live 
their own distinct spiritual and intellectual lives, 
and to control purely local functions, while political 
and economic questions should be dealt with by 
an agency of pacific cooperation, in the common 


-interests of all mankind. 
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The Struggle of Races, 


The Living Age writes : 


Basil Matthews’s Clash of Colour is the latest 
statement of what promises to be the world problem 
of the present century. The author says that this 
is the supreme feature in the world landscape 
to-day, and lies right across the path of the onward 
trek of mankind,’ We in Ameriea are sufficiently 
impressed with its existence, and are dealing with 
some aspects of it rather ruthlessly in our immigra- 
hon policy, but it looms large in France, in Russia. 
and largest of all in the British Empire. Of every 
seven people under the British flag six are colored. 
We live in an age of unprecedented white 
hegemony. 


“The figures are staggering. There are on the 
earth some fifty-three million square miles of 
habitable land surface. Of those miles forty-seven 


million are under white dominance—or nearly ninc- 
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tenths of the whole habitable area of tne worlu. 
Of the remaining six million square miles over four 
million square miles are ruled by the yello-v races.” 


Ts this unstable equilibrium—certainly unstable - 


in its numerical relations—likely to be maintained ¥ 
We have never thought out the issue; we still 
have vagzie ideas as to what constitutes race. Our 
reactions to the subject are instinctive rather than 
rational. Ab. Matthews thinks the solution is 10 
be found in cultivating the team spirit among the 
people of Jifferent yvaces---presumably a sporting 
term for universal brotherhood ; but whether this 
will smooch over the coming conflicts induced hy 
intenser economic as well as social and political 
competition remains to be seen, 


Abyssinia and the Slaves 


Weare glad to read in The Inquirer of 
London : 


One of the beneficent achievements of the League 
of Natians has been that of bringing the Abyssin: in 
slave-trad2 to an end. The Regent of that coun’ry 
has now issued orders dealing with those who 
were already in slavery before his ~ecent edict 
was issuel, forbidding the sale or purchase of slaves. 
On the plea, which is perhaps not tnreasonable, 
that to liberate them at once would ke dangerous 
to public order, he appoints supervisor, who are to 
see that the existing slaves are proverly treated 
by ther owners; and the stipulations made for 
the freeicg, Immediately or in certain contingencies, 
of specifed classes of such pre-edict_ slaves seem 
to indicate a genuine desire on the Regent’s part 
to be trus to the spirit of the antislevery policy, 
The liberated slaves are to have the option of going 
back to cheir native countries or of: remaining in 
Abyssinia ; and if they choose the lavter they are 
to be iree of taxes for seven years, wd to have 
free education up to the age of twenty. 


So far as free education goes, the freed 
slaves cf Abyssinia are in a better position 
than the “free-born” Indian subjects of King 
George V. 


es m 


“The Japanese Ban cn Amer.cans”. 


The ronin of Japan distributed the follow- 
ing handbill some time ago :— 


“This is not a time for discussion but a time 
for action. Now is the time for the young men 
of the Empire to rise. _ 

“We demand deportation of all Americans, _ 

“We demand boycott of all Amezican motion- 
pictures. 

“We demand boycott of all American goods. 

“We demand prohibition of the entrance of 
Americans mto Japan and abrogating of all Japa- 
nese-Anerican Treaties. 

“We demand abohtion of the evil of dancing, 
whick is runing ow country.” 





Chemistry and National Dəfence. 


Efisio Mameli, writing in Nucia Antarogia, 
thins ; 
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To-day the chain that bars the door ef every 
sountry against foreign. invasion has three links: 
scientific research, industrial production, militar 

' application, To imagine that such a chain wi 
sold without forging strongly all three of these 
-nks is folly. Smce it is impossible for each 
mation, acting alone, to forge such links for peace 
and war, for wealth and defense, we must, unless 
vwe are willing to face the future unprepared, co- 
operate with our neighbors on a basis advantageous 
vor all, and compatible with true ideals of world 
larmony. 


But what of those who are not neighbours ? 

The writer’s anxiety is for those-who may 
sæ Subjected to foreign - invasion. But what 
ire those people to do whose countries were 
avaded by foreigners in the past and who 
ive now enslaved ? 


Changing China. 


Professor Emil Lederer gives in Frank- 
„uter Zeitung a very interesting and instruct- 
we account of: changing China. In his 
opinion the Chinaman is fundamentally a 
private citizen and fundamentally a pacifist. 
‘He never idealises a robber brigand into a 
knight,” as the peoples of Europe have done. 
“peaking of China’s foreign loans, chiefly 
tirough which the Central Administration 
rns on, the German professor writes : 


China is not a colony, but an independent 
cmmonwealth. This is not always recognized, and 
tLe Great Powers have often_treated the country 
a: if it were a Turkey or a Hottentot community. 
But since the Chinese revolution, the defeat of 
Germany, and Soviet Russia’s successful resistance 
tc the combined attack ofthe Allies, China’s res- 
pect for the Western Powers has diminished. and 
treir demands no longer do more than arouse 
petriotic resentment. China was an_ ‘Associated 
P wer in the war against Germany and her allies. 
It is no longer possible to treat her as a protec- 
tcrate. Indeed she could, were. she so disposed, 
skake off her whole foreign debt by a single 
determined effort. I do not predict that immediate- 
ly but the younger generation which resents 
ottside intervention keenly, may accomplish this 
emancipation. 


3 ‘ a 


The writer continues : 


Should China wipe out her debt abroad, foreign 
coażrol of her customs would terminate, and foreign 
co1rts would be compelled to relinquish their pre- 
sert limited jurisdiction within her territories. 
Wiat could Europe and America do under such 
cirzamstances ? With India insurgent, with Japan 
jealously watching for a chance to drive Wester- 
ners out of Asia, with Russia looming behind 
Chna as her ‘natural ally,’ is it practical to main- 
tain the present ascendency of Europe and Ameri- 
ca there by the old imstrumentalities of dollar 
digiomacy, worships, and soldiers ? That exceeds 
ther: power. China needs only to will indepen- 
derce in order to possess it. 
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The Professor thinks China will not enter 
the path that Japan has followed. 


_ Japana protected herself against Western aggres- 
sion by consciously adopting European, methods,. 
by modeling her bureaucracy, her schools, her 
army, ker fleet, upon those of the Western. Powers. 
China has not up to the present pursued that . 
course, and presumably will not do so. But she 

soon become. strong enough, by her industry 
and her economic development, to emancipate 
herself from her existing obligations to the out- 
side world. . 


He concludes: 


Altogether, one cannot escape the conviction 
that economic forces are irresistibly changm¢g 
China into a modern State. ae 

Apparently the United States, which is the 
strongest Power on the Pacific, has been the first . 
to appraise this situation truly. Relations between 
the two countries were for many years merely 
erfunciory. Not until recently since Americas 
omestic market has ceased to absorb the products 
of her growing industries, has she taken a re 
interest in China. To-day there is a lively trade 
between them. It is characteristic of America, 
however, that she depends as largely upon indi- 
rect as direct agencies to win markets, She has 
invested as much money In missions an 
schools in China as in business enterprises, and 
unquestionably the former, especially the higher 
institutions of learning, quietly but effectively culti- 
vate a demand_ for American goods. The method 
of the United States might be described as Amer- 
canizing through the Chinese’-a very effective 
way of winning new markets where no ulterior 
political designs are cherished. 


The underlying principle of the policy 
which America is pursuing in China today 
is identical with that which the British 
Government followed in India in encouraging 
English education here. As readers of Major 
Basu’s History of Education in India under 
the East India Company are aware, it was 
decided to support English education, partly 
because the schools for teaching English were 
expected to quietly but effectively cultivate 
a demand for British goods and to open new 
markets for Britain. 


a 
ES, 


The Birth of the Working Class Soul 
in America. 


The Taberator writes: 


The, birth of the soul of a child takes place, 
accordirg to modern Psychologists, when the 
child becomes conscious of itself. i 

This conception of soul, of course, has nothing 
to do with the metaphysical or biblical conception.. 
According to the modern viewpoint, the soul is. 
that something which makes us conscious of our- 
selves as separate, distinct individualities, and 
which expresses itself outwardly inthe personality 
of the individual. 


The birth of the soul ofa social class takes 
place, similarly when that class becomes conscious 
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of itself as a separate and distinct group with its 
own aims and ideals and needs. social class 
gains its soul when it becomes conscious of its 
group aspirations, enters into a struggle to realize 
those aspirations, and suffers and makes sacrifices 
for its aspirations. A social class developed to 
that point becomes an entity, somethmg distinct 
from all other groups in society. i 

We arc living in a period in United States 
today in which the forces which create the, soul 
of the working class are moving towards fruition. 
In the June 7th Farmer-Labor convention there is 
the promise of the birth of the working elass soul 
in this country. 


eal 


The Immortality of Lenin, 


We read in Current Opinion : 


Though dead, Lenin is still speaking and his 
‘ghostly voice rings with all his former fanaticism. 
{t is in his name that the Directory still seeks to 
govern Russia. As atheists they deny the immor- 
tality of Lenin’s soul, but they have constructed for 
his corpse a refrigerator which will, they hope, 
preserve his embalmed body for future generations. 
Lenin has thug become the King Tut of Moscow, 
the canonized saint of Communism, the deification 
of the merely material. And worship of his dried 
skin is the Socialist alternative to Christianity. 

During Lenin’s illness the Soviet Republic issued 

roclamations m his name_and apparently the 
orgeries are to continue. It is alleged that the 
Mohammed of Communism left a will in which he 
graciously bequeathed what Bolshevism, means by 
a legacy to no fewer than 50,000 of his. admirers. 
‘The bequests which these grateful friends will 
receive are not private property, but private arrest 
and exile to Siberia. In such cases no trial is 
conceded. The offender is merely told that he has 
been mentioned in Lenin’s will. 


——— 


Poets in Moscow. 


Hiditors of vernacular monthlies in India 
know that there are many poets in this 
country ; but Moscow appears to be better 
off in this respect than even India. For, 
Current Opinion says: 

In Moscow itself the mentality of the people is 
disclosed by the report that there are at least 8.000 
poets-there, of whom 2,000 spend their whole time 
composing verses, while 3,000 are occasional in 
their efforts. the reminder being content to recite, 
instead of publishing thei rhymes. According to 
the New York Evening Post, Russian poets belong 
to various schools—for instance, the symbolists, 
acmeists, futurists, centrifugalists, imaginists, con- 
structivists, prescntists, nichevoki and the aimless ones. 
One difficulty with Russian literature is however, 


that while the Soviets supply volumes by Karl Marx. 


the people prefer the more capitalist masterpieces 
known as Tarzan, which are sold by the many 


thousand. Next to Tarzan and his Apes, the most 
a foreign literature is written by H. G. 
s. 


w 
e 
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“The Longevity of Saints and Sirners,” 


Current Opinion thus summarises an 
article by W. Wyatt Tilby in the Dineteenth 
Century. 


When Bernard Shaw, in “Back to Methuselah,” 
startled the bourgeoisie by declaraing that any- 
body could live on indefinitely if only ne had the 
will to do so, his suggestion was a=cepted as 
merely another extravagant Shavian fantasy. 
Curiously enough some longevity figures have just 
been published which lend certain degrec of 
confirma7ion to Shaw’s contention. Not ky Coué-ing 


ourselves, according to Shaw, can we prolong 
our lives, but by entering with such zest in this 


world’s activities that our subconscious will-to-livc 
will carry us on and, on through the cecades and 
the centaries. Following the same line o` reasoning 
W, Wyatt Tilby, writing in the Nineteeh Century 
presents interesting evidence showing tha~ worldling: 
outlive those who give themselves up tc unworldls 
pursuits , , 

_ The longevity of different classes cf great anc 
distinguished men are compared. Popes and arch 
bishops are, found to have lived on an average t 
the advanced age of 73 years, whereas saints hev 
died at 59, even when martyrs who met violen 
deaths are excluded from the compitation. Mr 
Tulby asks whether this striking discrepanc- 
is not due fo the fact that the >rinces en 
potentates of the Church concern themselves largel- 
with mundane affairs, whereas saints live trul- 
on another spiritual plane. 

_ Corroboration of this view is found ir the longar 

ity records of other classes. Scientists die at an 
average age of 74, but philosophers succumb cr 
66°7 years, Here again the same distinction occurs- 
scientists are absorbed in earthly phenomen_ 
whereas philosophers spin a web of in-ellectualisr ` 
Finally, and perhaps most curiously of <ll, musiciars 
at 59 but great painters have lived to 66, It 3 
pointed out that painters are engaged with t> 
concrete, and visible world, whereas the musicisa 
gives himself up to the invisible end spiritu 
medium. of sound. A ale 

Men, of action—ecclesiastics, statesmen, soldiers— 
asa ciass live longer than those gven to co- 
templative pursuits. The former, groured togethc - 
live to the age of 74, whereas the latter hard v 
pass 64. This however, is probably due to tho fa +t 
that tke leader among men is usually endowid 
with a powerful physique to begin witL. To achic e 
eminence, he must be robust. 

After surveying the longevity of wore than 50 
of the world’s greatest men. the wrter comes o 
the ccnclusion. that they outlive the ordinary rrn 
of humanity. The average length of life for perso-s 
who reach maturity is 62 years, but for men jf 
eminence 1t Is 67.5 years and for those of remar.- 
able genius 69.1 years. This figure close y approach 2s 
the threescore years and ten of the °salmist, ard 
Mr. Tilby wonders whether the Hebrew poet coa- 
sulted an actuary before writing his verse. 

The proverbial worries of the higl-strung hu» - 
ness man do not, apparently, bring hin: to an ery 
grave. Merchant magnates, according to -his tabulatcr, 
live usually to 70 years. Saints and vocts are tle 
only types who succumb at an earlier age then 
the average for humanity at large The lonsc .t 
livers of all are seemingly the & `akers of tla 
House of Commons, who have averaced 80 yeas 
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desnite the fact (as Mr. Tilby remarks) that of all 
mex in the modern world they must be the ones 
aa œn occasions long most devoutly for 
release. 


The oldest contributors to The Modern 
Review are Babu Dwijendranath Tagore, the 
eldest son of Maharshi Devendranath Tagore, 
anc Babu Syamacharan Ganguli, formerly 
eg of Uttarpara College. Both are 
nas. 86. 


SE 


Kant’s Ideas still Alive. 


_ du an article in the Boston Methodist weekly, 
ors Herald, the distinguished New England 
rublicist, Edwin D. Mead. has pointed out: 
` Woodrow Wilson, himself more a philosopher 
than a politician, and a Kantian at that, was 
tndcabtelly profoundly influenced by Kants 
Litermational thought, and his whole work at Paris 
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was whether consciously or not, an heroic | effort 
to realize that thought in the practical organization 
of the world.” l : 
It was, Kant’s intention to follow his three 
great Critiques with a “System of Politics”; but 
he was compelled in his seventy-seventh year to 
abandcn the plan. Happily, the political essays 
which he wrote clearly indicate the spirit of his 
political ideas. The best known of this “ Eternal 
Peace” published in _ 1795, is described by Mr. 
Mead as “the Magna Carta of the peace movement. 
It took the position that the peace and order of 
the world depend upon a cosmopolitan union of 
states, and that this can ony come about when the 
states of the world, or the controlling body oi 
them, are free states. The only right government, 
Kant said,is republican government; to that nations 
of the world are gravitating by the very urge of 
human nature. When enough nations have 
achievel it, they will unite ma ~ cosmopolitical 
institution”—Kant’s term for Wilson’s League of 
Nations—and then, and not till then, law will 
supplant war, armies will be disbanded, and we 
shall have a peaceful and cooperative civilization. 








India and China. 


Ar. ©. F. Andrews writes in Young India 
that what has delighted him more than any 
tLing ese on his travels to the Far Hast 
h therto has been to see the cordial relations 
i) everr place between Indian and Chinese 
residents 

The Malay Peninsula, in these modern times, has 
bceome more than ever before the meeting place 
between India and China, the open highway along 
wich India, as it were, sets out to journey towards 
CLina. anc China sets out to journey towards India. 
Tle hnppiest thing of all is this, that the people of 
bah coun-ries love one another at first sight. There 
is no mutual antipathy at all. 

Ir proof of this he says that at the Indian 
Associatign meeting, which was gathered at 
Singapore to welcome him on his arrival, he 
wis very deeply interested to find that the 
rezeption committee had unanimously elected 
a Chinese gentleman,’ who was himself the 
President of the Chinese Association, to take the 
clair and give him (Mr. Andrews), on behalf 
of the Indian community, a cordial welcome. 

So «losely interwoven are the two Associations, 
thet this was in no way incongruous, but a thing 
thas seemed eminently fit and proper. At Penang, 
one of the very first persons to be introduced to 
me by the members of the Indian Association, who 
me; me on my arrival, was the President of the 
Chmese Association. I travelled some distance, on 
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my journey from Penang to Kuala Lampur, with a 

hinese barrister, who gave mea full account of 
the intimate relations between Indians and Chinese. 
‘We love each other,” he said simply: and I felt 
that what he said was true. 


When he reached Kuala Lampur, which 
is midway between Penang and Singapore, 
the same experience met him. 


I thik that, during the very, few hours I was 
there, I spent as much time talking to the Chinese 
who were introduced to me by Indians themselves. 
At a very enthusiastic and crowded meeting in the 
Hall of the Indian Association, Kuala Lampur, the 
Chinese came in great numbers to receive me; and 
in my speech, in reply to the kindly words of 
welcome from the chair, the sentence I happened to 
utter, which brought down the house, was one in 
which I referred to the age-long friendship between 
India and China, and spoke of Gautama the Buddha 
as the founder of this Indo-Chinese friendship. 


Mr. Andrsws rightly observes that this 
Indo-Chinese friendship has come to us from 
our great ancestral inheritance, and is, there- 
fore a God-given gift which must in no way 
be squandered or neglected. 

Amid very much that has. been altered and 
shifted ir. this modern world, this old friendship 
between India and_China appears to be permanent 
and unchanging, It is indeed a great and saving 
venefit to the whole world that these two most 
populous countries, comprising between them nearly 
half the population of the world, should not only 
have no antipathy towards each other, but should 
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be actually friendly and cordial in all their mutual 
relations. If the peace of the world is to be main- 
tained, it will depend very greatly on the cultivation 
of this friendship between India and China whether 
the bonds of peace that hold humanity together 
remain strong. 


How the Chinese love and respect Indians 
wil become also evident from the hospitality 


and careful attention which not only the poet . 


Rabindranath Tagore but also his companions 
_ received in their country recently. From 
the private letters of Nandalal Bose and 
Kshitimohan Sen, passages from which will 
be found quoted in translation in our Indian 
Periodicals section in this issue, it appears 
that these gentlemen received a treatment 
which they are not likely to receive in any 
other country. This courteous and hospitable 
treatment accorded to India’s cultural envoys 
was characteristic of the hoary civilization of 
China. 

We have said that the Chinese love and 
respect Indians. But not all Indians. In 
Honkong there are Sikh policemen who 
are the servants of the British Government, 
whom the Chinese detest and despise ; be- 
cause when those who are slaves in their 
own country find themselves in a position to 
abuse their little powers, they become the 
worst and most odious tyrants. 





Rabindranath Tagore in Japan, 


Mr. Andrews’ account of Rabindranath 
Tagore’s last visit to Japan in Young India 
should be read by all Indians. Mr. Mitsuru 
Toyama is one of the most venerated men 
in Japan, because of his chivalrous character 
and courtesy. When he and the post met, 


these two venerable men stood still in silence 
fora moment. Then Mr. Toyama bowed several 
times, after the Japanese manner of profound 
salutation, while the poet after the Hindu _ fashion 
ae Le Re ae together and kept his eyes 
closed all the while in prayer. 

It was the meeting of the Grand Old Man of 
Japan with one from India and solemn silence fell 
on the assembled multitude, as though they had 
been present atan act of worship. The two 
countries of the East seemed to be cemented 
together in the bond of love by_ that ceremony. 

On the previous occasion in Japan, when giving a 
lecture, the Poet had spoken about the anti-Asiatic 
immigration measure and the people assembled had 
expected him to continue to speak on that subject, 
which is the burning topic of the day in Japan 
and indeed throughtout the whole of the Far Kast. 
But he took a far higher theme. He recalled the 
Japanese back to their own souls. The chairman in 
his opening words had said to him feelingly ; 
“Your presence here to-day is a joy to us, because 
your teachings have made us pause and think. 
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They have entered into our souls. In days | gone 
by, your India did this same Invaluable service to 
Japan. Your India can doit again for us. Send 
us more of your philosophers and we shall remain 
your infinite debtors.” 

_ The Poet replied to this in remarkable words : 
“Last timə, when I came to Japan about eight 
years ago, I was nervous for your future. l was 
nervous at tae wholesale external imitation and at 
the lack of syarituality. To-day there is an enormous 
difference. rou have progressed in the way of the 
spirit, and this gives me exceeding/joy. . You he e 
asked me for wise men to come frdfn India to ter h 
you ; but ycu have your own wise men and you 
must not neglect them as you have done too often 
in the pas; in your admiration of the West; nor 
should they hide their light. You must realise that 
your spiritual awakening, which is the only true 
happiness, cannot come from outside. It cannot come 
from the West or from any other quarter. It mu-t 
come from your inner self, from within. The 
problem of life to-day is not the problem of 
amassing material wealth, but of true happi- 
ness,—the happiness that comes from within. 
This has been the bed-rock of the philosophy of 
the Hast. This has been your own philosophy also. 
Be not ashamed of the religion of the soul which 
Asia has hald sacred all these centuries. Be not 
ashamed at your own spiritual ideals. The need 
for you now is self-emancipation. This is. the 
need for every one on this earth—to emancipate 
self from the gross dross of transient pleasures, 
ie destroy the true happiness that springs from 
within. 


The post then spoke with great feeling 
about the poor. 


_ “We wust serve those who have served us. That 
is the law of human existence, which can never 
be violated with impunity. The poor have served 
us. Itis our turn to serve them. My ambition in 
life is to repay them in whatever way I can ; to 
illuminate their life with, some beauty : to bring 
rays of happiness into their existence. I£ the best 
things of life remain only in the hands of the few 
fortunate, tien civilisation is starved, and the age 
in which we live is doomed. This injustice towards 
the poor, trom generation to generation, has now 
reached its climax. There is unrest everywhere. 
The whole world is divided into two camps, the 
rich and the poor, the satisfied and the dissatisfied, 
the toilers and the leiswred classes. There is no 
peace in sight, so long as these inhuman divisions 
continue. ; ; 

“You have asked me to bring wise men to you. 
Wise men are not so plentiful. But I would like 
to bring =o you in Japan, if only I could do so, the 
poor of Dda, my own Indian poor; and I would 
like you to bring to India your own poor of Japan. 
For if the poor m every land could get into touch 
with one another, the countries of the world would 
understand and sympathy would be possible. For 
it is through the poor and through the children 
tiat the Kingdom of God can best be brought on 
earth. 

Mx. Andrews concludes his account of the 
Poet’s visit to Japan by saying :- 


This speech which’ was given ata gathering of 
some of hə wealthiest people in Japan has created 
a very great impression of friendliness and goodwill 
towards Inla and has raised the thought of India 
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in the minds of the Japanese people at this critical 
time, when Japan has been stirred as never before 
by her exclusion from America. | 

Last time when the Poet visited Japan, he was 
rejected. After a first outburst of welcome, later 
on, when he gave his message truly and smeerely, 
and spoke of the thmgs of the spirit, the whole 
rewparer press turned round upon him and warned 
zhe Jaganese people not to listen to him, because 
ae was the “Poet of a defeated nation.” It was then 
that he wrote the ‘Song of the Defeated’ :— 

“My master has bid me, while I stand at the 
road-sice, sing the song of defeat ; for that is the 
‘wide whom He -wooes in secret. 

She has put on the dark veil, hiding her face 
irom the crowd ;.but the jewel glows on her breast 
m the cark. - Sete ss 

She .s forsaken of the day, and God’s night is 
waiting for her with its lamps lighted and its 
Lowers wet with dew. 

She -s silent with eyes downcast ; she has leit 
her home behind her. From her home has come 
taat walmg inthe wind. | 

But the stars are simging the love-song of the 
Eternal to a face sweet with shame and suffering. 

The loor has been opened in the lonely chamber. 
The call hassounded. And the heart of the darkness 
trobs because of the coming tryst.” 

In a note appended to this 
Mo. M. K. Gandhi says :— 

For a fuller account of the effects of the Poet's 
haimanitarian and peace-giving mission, I cannot 
d better than refer the reader to the excellent 

‘iswa-Bharati_ bulletins on the visit, issued by the 
editors cf the Viswa-Bharati Magazine. 


account, 





Egypt and the Sudan. 


Brituin has given Egypt independence of 
a sort, but would not allow it to have control 
over the Sudan. But Zaghlul Pasha would not 
ba satisned without it. With respect to this 
atitude of the great leader of Egypt, Zhe 
Nation and the Athenaeum writes :— 


-~ Zaghlul Pasha’s recent declarations with regard 
io the Sudan are profoundly disappointing. The 
proposed. conversations between himself and Mr. 
Ramsay MacDonald offered the best possible oppor- 
tunity fom a friendly settlement of all outstanding 
disputes »,etween Great Britain and Egypt. Now, 
however, he has declared that he cannot even 
enter Inco negotiations unless full Egyptian so- 
vereignty over the Sudan is conceded in advance. 
Mr. Mac[L'onald could do no less than reply that 
persistence in this demand must make an under- 
stending impossible. It is true that our whole posi- 
tion in Egypt was anomalous and that this may be 
said to afect.our position in the Sudan under the 
Condomimum of 1899. Nevertheless, we have 
acquired responsibilities towards the peoples of the 
Sudan which we cannot ignore, and our withdrawal 
might wel entail disastrous consequences both to 
the Sudar and to Heypt itself. 


This has always been the argument of 
Britishers when called upon to leave any 
country which they have acquired—no 
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matter, by what means. Thè Nation conti 
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At the same time we shall do well to remember 
that tke growth of anti-British sentiment in Egypt 
was . fostered by our own blunders during and 
after the war, and if Zaghlul Pasha shows any 
sign of receding from his present impossible 
position, the way should be made easy for him. 
ln frank discussion between the two Premiers 
it should be possible, as Mr. MacDonald said, to 
face the realities of the situation, and to 
reconcile British responsibilities with security for 
legitimate Egyptian interests. 


A. G. G. writes in the same paper :— 
Zaghlul Pasha’s gesture on the subject of 
Egypt’s claim to the. sovereignty of the Sudan was. 
the retort to Lord Parmoor’s intimation that the 
Labour Government did not recognize that claim. 
It isan unfortunate fact for the Government that 
the irresponsible attitude of its supporters in the 
past_had raised extravagant expectations among 
the Egyptian Nationalists as to what would happen 
when they came into power. Mr. MacDonald has 
been sufficiently emphatic in disposmg of those 
expectations, and if Zaghlul Pasha is wise he will 
address himself to makmg Egyptian independence 
something better than the failure it has been so 
far, and discountenance the artificial clamour for 
dominion over the Sudan--a clamour to which the 
Labour deputation that went out to Egypt a year 
or two ago gave disastrous encouragement. The 
Egyptians have no historic claim to the Sudan, 
their record there was one of almost unparalleled 
evil, it is notorious that the Egyptians themselves 
loathe the country and ‘would not administer it if 
they could, and the Sudanese, whose voice in the 
matter should be supreme, and who realize how 
their country has been redeemed under British 
administration, would not have the plagues of 
Egypt back in their midst at any cost. The only 
locus stand: Egypt has m the matter is the control 
of the headwaters. of the Nile, but if the diff- 
culties with Abyssinia are overcome—and in this 
matter good relations with France are all-impor- 
tant—there are, I understand, illimitable resources 
for the requirements both of Egypt and the Sudan 
and the interests of Egypt in the Nile can be 
safeguarded without the sacrifice of the Sudanese. 
‘he only internal difficulty in the Sudan itself is 
the cult of Mahdism, which is still a considerable 
factor. But that fanatical movement has no 
Egyptian affiliations, and it only becomes a serious 
menace when, as a generetion ago, it is the focus of 
social miseries and discontents. 


‘These facts and views emanate from the 
British side. And as Britain is interested in 
holding the Sudan, they may not be quite 
correct. It is, therefore, necessary to consider 
what a third party has to say on the subject. 
Leopold Weiss, special correspondent of the 
Frankfurter Zeitung in the Near East, writes 
in, that paper :— 

„Sudan promises to be the acutest issue. Egypt 
will assert her claim to this country ; England, no 
matter what party is in power, will denounce that 
claim as chimerical. Although England struggles 


against the idea of eventually surrendering Sudan, 
and no one in that country seriously contemplates 
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this possibility at present, signs of a dawning com- 
prehension that it may prove inevitable are begin- 
ning to appear, a | 

Since control of the Suez Canal is vital for the 
British Empire, no matter what degree of independ- 
ence Egypt may attain, she will enjoy it only 
by favor of her powerful patroness., Egypt lives 
from the waters of the Nile. Were these withheld 
a single year her fertile fields would become a 
desert. The Power that controls the waters of the 
Upper Nile, particularly above the confluence of 
the sister rivers,—the White and the Blue Nile,— 
need not occupy Egypt in order to hold her com- 
pletely at its mercy. such a Power would 
have to do, should Egypt prove recalcitrant, would 
be to detain the Nile waters for a season in the 
reservoirs and irrigation canals of Sudan. For 
a number of years the British have been construct- 
ing an elaborate irigation-system in that country 
—naturally for the joint benefit of Egypt and 
England, who are partners in the control of that 
country. 


The significance of these reservoirs 
irrigation canals has not been lost 
Egyptians. 


_ The Egyptians have not only developed an 
Intense imterest in political affairs of late, but 
they, have acquired a considerable degree of 
political insight. They are temperamentally 
pacifists, and are not inclined to pick unnecessary 
quarrels with Great Britain. Yet they see that 
more than purely economic interests, plans more 
far-reaching than the irrigation of a few hundred 
thousand acres of fertile land, lie behind the 
ambitious system of dams and reservoirs and 
canals and irrigation ditches now under construc- 
tion along the Upper Nile. To be sure, so long 
as this development is governed by purely econom- 
ic considerations, it will redound to the benefit 
of both countries. With careful regulation, there 
is enough water for both Sudan and Egypt. But 
the Egyptians feel they must control the Sudan 
to protect themselves from political duress by an 
unfriendly influence. there. England feels that 
she must hold the Sudan in order to ensure the 
safety of the Suez Canal. So that has become 
the critical issue between the two Governments. 


Naturally, therefore, 


The Egyptians are passionately demanding the 
complete political union of the two countries. The 
English insist that_ the Sudanese are completely 
satisfied with the British administration, and would 
not at any price submit to, Egyptian rule, The 
Cairo Nationalists deny this, and even go so far 
as to say: ‘If the Sudanese will not let us rule 
them, it would be better for them to rule us than 
for the two countries to be separated.’ Qf course, 
such professions must not be taken literally,— 
they are merely rhetorical,—but they show, how 
vitally important this matter is in Egyptian eyes, 
The people realize that, whatever guarantees may 
be given them, independence will be but a myth 
unless they control the Sudan. 


* 


and 
upon the 
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Egyptian Ideas of the Caliphate 
According to Leopold Weiss, it seems 
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beyond doubt that Turkey has isolated herself 
from the rest of Islam by ‘the abolision of 
the Calipkate and the banishment of the 
Caliph ; the unbounded popularity wh.ch the 
Angora Covernment enjoyed in Egypt a year 
ago has ttterly vanished. In fact, he thinks, 
Turkey is now the least popular country in 
the Near East—only less popular tkan the 
European colonial Powers. ‘The abolition of 
the Calipaate has more than disillusioned the 
Egyptian Arabs : it has deeply wounded their 
religious feelings. In Egypt,. 


An opizi prevails among the clergy that the 
only solucio is to summon a general council of 
of the Mohammedan world to, settle the whole 
question. N3 one considers seriously, resognizing 
King Hussein, who was recently proclaimed Caliph 
in Hejaz end Transjordania, Arabian papers refer 
to him as the ‘Reuter Caliph.’ Some people in 
Egypt advocate conferring the title upon King 
Fuad ; but they propose a separate Heyptian 
Caliph rather than a single head for all followers 
of the faith. This idea of dividing tha Islamic 
world inzo state churches, so to speak, seems to 
be gaining ground. ; f : 

There is another school of thinkers, including 
some of the most influential and scholarly Moham- 
medans, that opposes any ‘political aliphate. 
They ask if the time has not passed when the 
Caliph was chiefly ‘Commander. of the Faithful. 
Has the militant propagation of Islamism, not 
become an anachronism ? Does that mean decline ? 
By no mcans. The age calls for a purely spiritual 
head of the Faith, a leader commanding tne minds 
and consziences. not the swords, of his followers 
a Caliph of the heart, a Caliph without territories 
and armies, a spiritual leader who will exact not 
blind obedience but trust. And it would be 
immaterial whether such a Caliph lived in India, 
Egypt, Aighanistan, or Tripoli. 


We also suggested some time ago that Iit 
would be best for the Muslim world to have 
a Caliph, like the Pope, without temporal 
powers and dominions, who would be its 


. spiritual leader. 
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The Flooded South. 


Harrowing accounts of the havoc wrought 
by the -lcoded rivers Cauvery, Bhabani, etc., 
in the Madras Presidency and in tha Indian 
States of Travancore, Cochin, Coorg and 
Mysore have been published in the dailies. 
The loss of life and property has een im- 
mense. Cholera has broken out in a severe 
form:in many places. Thousands upon thou- 
sands have been rendered homeless and 
utterly destitute. The disaster is beyond 
deseripzicn. We deeply sympathise with the 
sufferers, and shall consider it a privilege to 
help ths relief committees in any way that 
we can. 
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Mr. Baldwin on India. 


Speaking on the 26th July at a big Union- 
ist open-air demonstration at Manchester, 
Mr. Stanley Baldwin, ex-Premier of Britain, 
said with an air of omniscience :— 

“The Indian people now enjoyed the justice 
and freedom given by the British Government 
which their forefathers had never enjoyed.” 

This ex-Premier deserves to be pitied for 
his igaorance of India’s past, and of her present 
condition. India has a long history. During 
certain periods of her history there has been 
miscovernment, no doubt, as there has been 
in all countries; but there have been also 
periods when her people enjoyed freedom and 
justice. And these were longer by far than 
the periods of misrule. 


Mtera aeii 


Kashmir’s Loyalty to British Ideals. 


Last month there was a strike of the 
operatives in the silk factory at Srinagar, 
Kashmir. 

“On July 21, finding that no notice hal been 
taken of their. action, a large number of them be- 
came d:sorderly, and their attitude eventually was 
so threctening that the military were called out. 
A conflict between the mob and a small force of 
State cavalry took place, and the latter were com- 
peled to fire, with the result that seven of the 
rioters were killed and forty wounded. 

It is understood that the authorities now have 
the situation. in hand, and that no further trouble 
n anticrpated.” 

The operatives have no publicity officer 
and hare not been able to broadcast their version 
of the affair, But that is immaterial. The 
<asmir authorities, it is' to be hoped, have, 
in pursuance of up-to-date British methods, 
peroplenes and bombs ready for emergencies. 
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“he Governor’s Mofussil Tours. 


The monsoon tours of His Excellency the 
soverror suggests food for reflection. Exactions 
irom tne rural people, to give His Excellency 
«, splerdid reception, though officially prohibi- 
ted, ara nevertheless made by some over- 
zealous local officers, either because thoy 
imagine that the prohibitory circulars are a 
mere evewash meant to keep on the right 
side of the newspapers representing public 
opinion, or because they hope to improve 
their own prospects of preferment by giving 
Hs Excellency a grand ovation at public 
expense. The discontent, in these days of 
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economic distress and growing self-conscious- 
ness of the masses, is keen, and rightly or wrong- 
ly it is felt more against the foreign govern- 
ment than against the local Indian officers, who 
are regarded as so many tools in the hands of 
their superiors, whose instructions, express or 
implied, they merely translate into action. 
The decorations have, it is true, been con- 
siderably shorn of their splendour, the lavish 
scale observed in our own school days has 
been much reduced and the local enthusiasm 
is all gone. Whether a Harial is on or not, 
the streets are no longer full of eager specta- 
tors, and the gay and gala appearance which 
a Mofussil township used to present on such 
occasions in our own youth no longer signali- 
ses a gubernatorial visit. The local -execu- 
tive officer has, from his own point of view, 
some justification for betraying a little extra 
zeal in realising ‘voluntary’ subscriptions. 
The other officials at the station: pay, as in 
duty bound, but the official contribution 
cannot, in the nature of things, amount to 
much. He has, however, to spend largely in 
giving His Excellency a fitting reception. Where 
is the money to come from ? Few non- 
officials really make voluntary payments, and 
so he has no option but to cast his net far 
and wide in order to obtain the sinews of 
war. ‘The point therefore is, whether these 
artificially organised and purely formal recep- 
tions, from which all trace of spontaneity has 
vanished, are really necessary. The divinity 
that hedges round the supreme executive head 
of the province has lost nearly allits glamour, 
and it is time that these forced demonstra- 
tions in honour of his visit were dropped 
and it would be wise for His Excellency to 
take note of the changed time-spirit, and take 
the initiative himself. 

For what are the arguments used by the 
Swarajists when they declare a Hartal and 
picket the shops and try to persuade the 
visitors to turn back ? They are to the 
following effect, as the writer, who by the 
way, isnot in sympathy with the non-co- 
operation movement, can testify from his own ` 
knowledge :— The Governor is touring for 
pleasure, for sending glowing accounts of his 
delightful . and luxurious journeys to his 
people at home, and not with a view to see 
the real condition of the cultivators in their 
cottages or devise means for its amelioration ; 
he is as much a man as any of us, with all 
our common human failings, end he represents 
a power which is responsible for most of our 
miseries; it is humiliating for a self-respecting 
man to come to see a man as if he were a 
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god; he has come to spend the tax-payer’s 
-hard-earned money on his pleasure trips, and 
the little doles he gives here and there in 
ald of public institutions should not blind 
us to the fact that the extravagant military 
and the costly civil service have, between 
them, made it impossible for more money 
being spent on the crying needs of the country. 
We have all heard a lot in our time of the 
bureaucracy being the natural protectors of 
the interests of the voiceless masses of India. 
How is it then, one wonders, that the masses, 
as soon as they hear these and similar argu- 
ments being trotted out hy Swarajist volun- 
teers, quietly return to their homes or close 
their shops or carry away their merchandise, 
without a word of protest in favour of their 
true well-wishers and patrons—the bureau- 
crats ? The fact is that unless the volunteers, 
unarmed with any legal sanction, had a strong 
public opinion behind their backs, they would 
clearly be unable to command such ready 
obedience from the masses, who, in the 
ordinary avocations of life, do not show an 
excessive subservience to the classes. 
_ But clearly also, the power which these 
volunteers’ have come to wield is a double- 
edged sword which requires jealous watching. 
Otherwise it may soon develop, if in many 
respects it has not done so already, into a 
veritable Frankenstein. For all the Swarajist 
activities are not good or wholesome. ‘Take 
the attempt to prevent boys from attending 
school on the day the Governor’s visit is 
announced. By virtwe of his exalted office, 
he deserves consideration ; at any rate as a 
gentleman he should be treated with common 
courtesy ; and to keep away from school on 
purpose on the occasion of his visit is 
positive rudeness, Apart from it, it is a 
lesson in indiscipline which will do the boys 
no good. If they were to leave the school 
for good in obedience to some principle, such 
as that underlying the doctrine of non-co- 
operation, something might be said in its 
favour. But the Swarajists have now learnt 
wisdom and have given up the attempt to 
boycott schools as hopeless. All that they 
want is that the boys should abstain from 
attendance for the nonce and on that particular 
day only. If the- boys are permitted to do 
so with impunity, this tendency to let their 
passing whims get the better of their sense 
of duty will recoil on them or their guardians 
in odd ways when least expected. ‘This 
applies with added force in the case of girls’ 
schools, which are maintained in most places by 
government grants and official encouragement, 
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as our educated classes are not yet educated 
enough fo feel the necessity of spending 
money on female education, though where 
such schools exist within easy reach, and 
no exaczing demands for fees or subscriptions 
are mads, and the girls are not wanted at 
home to help their mothers or to carry he 
latest baby, our educated fathers do not 
object to send their daughters to sshool, with 
a view to enhance their eligibility at the 
matrincnial market. 

A comparatively small matter and yet 
one that shows the direction in which the 
wind bows, is that of the long holiday, 
folowing close upon the summer vacation, 
usualy granted to the students in honour of 
the Governor’s visit. The guardiens do not 
like these constant additions to tha schednled 
holidays, which certainly do not err on the 
side of illiberality. One Head Master, being 
taxed for shutting up his schoo] for so many 
days after His Excellency’s visit, replied that 
it was His Excellency himself wko gave the 
boys & week’s holiday, as he wanted to 
impress them with his high position, so far 
transcending that of the collector or commis- 
sioner. who, too, were in tke habit of 
punctuating their occasional visits in the 
same manner in a gradually ascomding scale. 
Now, this may have been a very uncharitable 
view zo take, but the fact remazns that His 
Exceliency’s apparent desire to be gracious 
to sha boys is not appreciated by their 
guardians and is sometimes attributed to the 
Governor’s personal vanity br the school- 
masters themselves, who say chat they are 
not consulted in the matter, nor do the boys 
realr expect such a long holiday. 

Official reports and communiques no 
longer enjoy a monopoly of cooked and 
garbled versions of truth; the patriotic 
camy has learnt the gentle ert quite well. 
When, for instance, telegraphic accounts of 
the complete success of a Harial and the 
non-attendance of school boys | what a really 
schcolboyish triumph it is acter all!) are 
published in the morning papers with flashing 
heaclines, one has to swallow the news with 
morə than the proverbial grain of salt. And 
th2 patriotic glee with which the printed 
massage is received back at headquarters shows 
that the most liberal indulgence jn termino- 
logical inexactitudes is not only tolerated, 
but welcomed in patriotic circles, provided 
they are of the right brand. , 

Lastly, as regards the future of these 
‘vounteers,’ some enquiry as to their activities 
elicits the following facts: ‘They have almost 
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all given up their studies, which seldom 
proceeded beyond the matriculation stage, 
or even went as far as that; they will 
ascure you, with all the charming confidence 
of youth, that the public schools and all- 
government institutions are so many golam- 
khanas to turn out slaves; and so they 
cultivate an independent mentality by the 
simple and easy process of leaving their 
minds tctally uncultivated. When duty to 
the motherland calls them, they don their 
badge and by perstasion, ridicule or gentle 
violence, as the case may be, prevent people 
from atter.ding to their legitimate avocations or 
compel people to vote for their favourite ; 
when off duty—and a Hartal or an election 
does not came off every day,—they will attend 
meetings, theatres, jatras, and in fact any- 
thing that comes handy, and take upon them- 
selves the duty of maintaining order, though 
I have heard complaints about their own 
disozderliness ; a few, by no means a large 
number, will even nurse the sick and succour 
the distressed’; at football fields and games 
where large sums of money are often spent 
in spectacular displays and festive rejoicings, 
they are very much in evidence, and they 
tale the lead in wringing subscriptions from 
an unwilling public for any cause which 
they have undertaken to befriend. This sums 
up their activities, and such humdrum work 
as Weaving and spinning is not of course 
among them. I know of cases where the 
father’s hard toil in the government golam- 
khancs is the only source of income on which 
the volunteer can draw for his support, but 
his self-respact seldom or never revolts against 
eating the bread of slavery, for the body of 
even zhe most ardent of youthful patriots 
requiles nourishment. 

It would be foolish to deny that some of 
these young men are actuated by the noblest 
of impulses and are full of a sincere idealism. 
But the cuestion is, is that enough ? 
Is mere unguided impulse and idealistic emo- 
tionalism a sufficiently effective preparation 
for making men of our young hopefuls ? The 
country demands solid work, and solid work 
can come only from solid worth. What is this 
large body of derelicts—for most of these 
volunteers ara nothing else—doing to qualify 
themselves, for serious public service ? Such 
activities as they are apt to indulge in, with 
minds untrained to think, without the 
necessary intellectual equipment for forming 
correct judgments, may bring them into the 
limelight onee or twice in a year but will 
leave them stranded high and dry on the 
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sandy shore when the tide of life, which 
taken at the flood would have led them on 
to fortune, has begun to ebb and the political 
passions of the hour have subsided and 
vanished in the limbo of oblivion. Political 
reputations, we must remember, are lost as | 
quickly as they are made, and the mere 
camp-followers of political leaders, who have 
made indulgence in their passing mood the 
serious business of their lives, will soon find 
that they have mistaken their vocation and 
the country will have to mourn the loss of 
so much fine material run to seed and utterly 
wasted. X. 
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The Place of the ‘Expert. 


No one can deny that experts meet a real 
need of society. But some experts have too 
low an opinion of those who are not experts, 
and there is a tendency to concede the 
exaggerated claims of experts. In the follow- 
ing passage Lord Haldane appears to take a 
just measure of their worth :— 


“,.. there is a lower class, a middle class, 
and an. aristocracy of intelligence. The lower class 
may do something better than the intellectual 
aristocrat. I have known senior wranglers who 
would have been below par as bank clerks. Again; 
there is a large class of skilled work, some of it 
requiring long training and even initiative, which 
is done better by competent permancnt_ officials 
than by statesmen even of a high order. But when 
we come to the highest order of work it is different. 
There is a common cry that this, too, should be 
left to the expert. There is no more complete mis- 
interpretation of a situation. The mere_ expert, if 
he were charged with the devising and execution 
of high aims and policy, would be at sea among a 
multitude of apparently conflicting considerations. 
What is the relation of a particular plan to_a great 
national policy and to far-reaching principles and 
ends? Questions like these must always, be for the 
true leader and not for the specialist,’ —The Con- 
duct of Life (and other essays) by Viscount Haldane, 
London, John Murray, 1915, pp. 22-23. 
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Increasing Competition and Increasing 
rizes. 


Some may foolishly think that the solution 
of the problem of middle-class unemployment 
lies in narrowing the sphere of education. 
But the real remedy lies in more education, 
better education, and greater variety in edu- 
cation, combined with the ideal of hard work 
and mental alertness, as the passage quoted 
below suggests. 


“Tt is not true that with the increase of numbers 
and competition life offers fewer prizes in propor- 
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tion to the multitude who are now striving for 
them. With the progress of science and the ad- 
vance in the complicated processes of specialisation 
and distribution of function, there are arising more 
and more openings, and more and more chances for 
those who aspire to succeed in the competition 
which exists he Bile I believe that the under- 
graduates whom | see before me have better pros- 
pects than existed forty years ago. There are far, 
more possible ways of, rising. But the standards 
are rising also, and high quality and hard work 
are more than ever essential. The spread of learn- 
ing has had a democratic tendency. Those who are 
to have the prizes of Jife are chosen on their merits 
more than ever before.”—Jbid, p. 27 
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Technical Colleges versus Universities 


It is natural, when trying tofind out reme- 
dies for unemployment as also the means of 
developing the resources of the country by 
starting various industries, to think of 
establishing institutions for technical and 
technological education. But such education can- 
not and should not replace a truly liberal and 
highly intellectual university education. Both 
should co-exist in a country, as Lord Haldane 
shows in the following passage :— 


“There was a time when men of _ business, 
accustomed to see closely to profit and loss, used 
to think that the work of a university. was worth 
effort and expenditure only in so far as it produced 
aptitude for industrial and commercial production. 
... But this idea is now discredited, and the part 
played by science and by general learning in the 
production alike of the captain of industry. and of 
the extension of invention is far greater than was 
the case even a few years ago. Applied science is 
in its best form only possible on a wide foundation 
of general science. And the fruitful scientific 
spirit is developed to-day on a, basis of high 
intellectual training, the training, which 
only the atmosphere of the fully developed 
university can contpletely provide. What is true 
of science in the narrower sense is also true of 
learning generally. It_is only by the possession of a 
trained and developed mind that the fullest capa- 
city, can as a general rule, be obtained. There are, 
of course, exceptional individuals with rare natural 
gifts which make up for deficiencies. But such 
gifts are indeed rare. We are coming more and 


‘ more to recognise that the best specialist can be 


produced only after a long training m general 
learning. The grasp of principle which makes. 
detail easy can only come ‘when innate capacity 
has been evoked and moulded by high training. 
-... Science means far more. now than, technical 
training, or the mere application of special know- 
ledge to industry. It rests on a foundation of gene- 
ral culture which is. vital to the maintenance of 
its standards ... It is the power of the highly 
trained mind that is required, and the full develop- 
ment of this trained mind can only be given by the 
highly organised universities.” Ibid, pp. 71-73. 
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Communal Claims to Higher Posts 


The following views of Lord Hldane are 
commerded to all Swarajists, Musalman or 
Hindu :— 

“,.. While I am not without sympathy with tle 
complaint of democracy [i. e. the trading and 
labouring classes| that the entrance to the higher 
positions in the civil service is by far too much 
the monapoly of a class, I reply that a highly 
educated official is essential for a particular kind 
of work which the state needs. The reredy must 
not be to displace the class which alon2 furnishes 
the supply. Democracy Is apt m its cacler stages 
tobe urduly jealous, and to try to drag things 
down to a level which, because it is tLe general 
level, is in danger of being too low to provide the 
highest talent. The remedy for whai is a real 
grievance appears to me that ‘democracsy should 
add a new plank to its platform, and insist on 
equality 2f opportunity in education as something 
that should be within the reach of every youth 
and maiden”---Jbid, pp. 75-6. 

The remedy suggested in the foregoing 
passage has been repeatedly put ferward in 
this Review, and recently Mr. M. F. Gandhi 
also while opposing the communal distribution 
of appointments in the public service and 
supporting the _ selection of only tke fittest 
irrespective of class or creed, has suggested 
that all aducationally backward con munities 
should be levelled up with the advanced 
classes by special efforts and provisicns made 
for the education of the former. 


Our Professors’ Work 


For some time past there has been a feel- 
ing that the money spent in the public ser- 
vices could probably be economised and the 
burden on the people could thus be lessened 
or provis.on might be made for bettering the 
work of some departments of a nation-building 
character which could not be hitherto properly 
done for want of funds. The direct ~esult of 
this was the appointment of a retreacliment 
committee composed of æ successful contract- 
or, a coal merchant, a lawyer and a civil 
servant. This committee recommended the 
deprovincialisation of all Government colleges 
and schools with the exception of the Prosi- 
dency College mutilated in a special manner. 
Sanskrit College and the Madrassa were special- 
ly recommended for abolition. The rotreneh- 
ment proposals were not given effect -o with 
regard to Government colleges and schools, 
though tha idea of the necessity of the -eachers 
in collegas giving a larger number cf work- 
ing hours was started by the Directors office 
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as being the only condition of the justification 
cf their existence. The only idea ihat suggest- 
ed itself to the authorities of improving the 
efficiency of Government colleges was by way 
cf increasing the tuition hours and thereby 
raising the normal output of work—the fair 
return for the money received—to the same 
scale as is found in other departments of 
Government. 

The Sanskrit College, where during the 
management of the late principal Pundit Ashu- 
tosh Sastri, recently made a Mahamahopadhyaya 
for proofs of, scholarly contributions _ best 
known to Government, the number of students 
was fast falling down, was threatened with 
abolition and a reduction of staff was recom- 
mended by the principal and effected by 
Sovernment. These orders had however tu 
5e modified and a Sanskrit College Committee 
was appointed to consider the question of 
its maintenance, improvement, if maintained, 
and also. the bigger question of improving 
the condition of Sanskritic studies in tols. It 
is almost a year since the first sitting of 
this committee began and the committee, we 
understand, gave a preliminary report on the 
question of the maintenance of the college 
and the minimum staff required, but’ nothing 
is known as to what is going to happen with 
regard to the execution of the original terms 
of reference on which the committee has not 
yet been given any opportunity of expressing 
its opinions. The appointment of a Presidency 
College Committee for the purpose of effecting 
economies aud’ improving its efffciency was 
gazetted long ago as a result of the retrench- 
ment committee recommendations and we 
understand that it is going to commence its 
sittings soon. 

It is strange how the proper functions of 
higher educational institutions maintained by 
Government are often misunderstood in the 
turbid atmosphere of contemporary politics 
and mercantile ideas are applied to education. 

The maintenance of a higher class of 
teachers with ample’ leisure, security of ser- 
vice and adequate remuneration can only be 
justified if the work of these men be utilised 
not only for teaching and guiding the students 
but also for advancing the bounds of know- 
ledge in their respective subjects. These two 
sides are equally important and in all modern 
Efiropean countries teachers in colleges and 
Universitics are traditionally expected to fulfil 
satisfactorily both these functions. Examples 
ave known where fellows of colleges had never 
had to teach orally, but had yet been main- 
tained by the college for encouraging their 
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scholarly habits of research and original 
investigations. No teacher can inspire his 
students with zeal for learning unless he has 
it in himself in extraordinary fullness, goading 
him forward in the cause of discovering new 
relations of known facts or of otherwise 
extending the bounds of human knowledge. 
A professor who does it increases the ln- 
tellectual assets of the country and in the 
case of physical science, physical resources as 
well. He therefore contributes to the physt- 
cal, moral and intellectual strength of the 
country in a way in which no man in any 
other department can do. It is, therefore, 
indispensable that such men should have plen- 
ty of leisure and be kept contented and above 
At the same time, they must be re- 
quired to show what return the country gets 
for their leisure and their salaries. The idea 
that these higher teachers are kept only for 
teaching students how best they may pass 
examinations is a wholly unsound and per- 
verted idea of education, possible only for 
those who are unworthy of being professors 
of subjects or of directing the course of edu- 
cation in any advancing country. 

The question which naturally arises, is, 
“ Are the Indian professors now fulfilling these 
higher duties of a real professor and if they 
are not, why not deal with them with other 
standards of treatment ?” It is indeed pain- 
fully true that most professors in India ( In- 
dian or European) do not perform these 
higher duties. But the proper course of im- 
proving them is to give the teachers proper 
facilities of work, to arrange the departmental 
rules of promotion and preferment and initial 
choice of new recruits, in such a way that 
they may be made to feel that they are re- 
quired to fulfil these higher’ duties and that 
mere class work is not sufficient. English 
professors in India have been at least as 
barren and unproductive as the Indians. It 
may not be far from the truth to suppose 
that the English members or the staf of the 
English heads of department here can hardly 
exact a better standard of work from the 
Indian members, largely because they them- 
selves have not a better or often even an 
equal record to show, though they draw the 
fattest pay and are at the heads of all affairs. 

English education was originally implant- 
ed in this country not so much for the in- 
tellectual advancement of this country as for 
the training of clerks for rendering the admin- 
istration less expensive; and generations of 
Europeans, with some noble and notable 
exceptions, who have controlled recruitment 
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and arranged departmental rules of promotion 
and preferment had their minds fixed on this 


lower standard of requirement. This is large- 


ly the reason why education in this country 
has seldom satisfied the higher standard of 


requirement’ and has consequently been such’ 


a deplorable failure. We are trained in clerk- 
making institutions and we have lost the 
stimulus of looking for-higher ideals. It is 


just and right that professors should give, us 


a fair return of work for the remuneration 


they receive. But in which way should this 


fair return of work be looked for? Simple 
minds unacquainted with higher educational 
ideals will say: “Well, if they now teach for 
12 hours a week, let them work for 30 
hours.” 
They do not know that over-teaching baffles 
teaching ; for the true aim of instruction is 
to kindle zeal for learning in the pupil and 
rouse in him the spirit of doing all his work 
himself and to give him assistance only when 
such help is indispensably required. If the 
teacher adds more hours of work and anti- 
cipates the work which the pupil is expected 
todo by himself, he baffles his owu work. More 
hours of labour in this field does not neces- 
sarily mean more effective work. Again, the 
teacher who 
creative or research work would naturally 


fail to perform the most vital functions of 


a teacher, namely, that of rousing the zeal 
and interest of his pupils in his special subjects 
of study or for learning in general. A suc- 
cessful teacher of higher studies must himself 
bean investigator. The system of recruitment, 
promotions, preferment and official supervision 
should be of such a nature that the teacher 
may be forced to direct a large part of his 
energies to original investigations. He may 


do an hour’s work in the college, but duties — 
which he may 


may be expected of him for 
have to do eight or ten hours work at home. 

It may be argued that this may be left to 
private - enterprise and scholarly habits, as is 
the case in many European countries. But 
the fact remains that in those countries it has 
been traditional for a teacher in the University 
‘or a college to be also an original investigator, 
and tradition has the force of law. But here 
we have to create this spirit, and for that 
reason popular and governmental care and 
encouragement are therefore indispensable. 
The point remains whether the teachers 
in a college like the Presidency College may 
be said to be doing a type of work entitling 
them to the enjoyment of the - privileges of 
higher teachers. Our honest opinion on this 
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is not himself interested in 
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point is that a good piece of Honours work 
in some subjects is almost equal to at least 
the Par: I work of some subjects in Cambridge, 
where tae Cambridge standard is not excep- 


. tionally high. Even in English univereities 


the standard is not equally high in all the 
universities and the Calcutta University 
standard can hardly be considered to be very 
much lower than the standard of some at 
least of the. provincial universities of England. 

It may also be pointed out that the superio- 
rity of Cambridge or Oxford is not so much 
on account of the actual amount of work 
that is done there, . but on account of 
the association of efficient scholars, most ° 
of whom are themselves original in- 
vestigatcrs and contributors to the 
growth of knowledge. It is the superior 
outlook created by these men that adds to 
the value of their treaching. The failure of 
professors in India to fulfil this high standard 
of work is largely due to the fact that there 
has been no. tradition of original investigation 
in this country, and no encouragement from 
Government of any kind. They were not 
expected to do any original work, and cases 
are not unknown where so -many obstacles 
were thrown in the way of carrying on 
researches that the investigator had to give up 
Government service in a first grade college in 
Bengél for the simple offence of carrying on 
his researches in his spare time. 

All taese things must have to be taken into 
consideration before the teacher in a Governc- 
ment college is blamed for his failure and the 
reform must not take the line of the destru- 
tion of all higher ideals because there has 
been feilure so long, but it ought to be 
direcsel towards such an arrangemnent of ser- 
vice conditions that higher ideals in a teacher’s 
work may be successfully established in this 
country. It is unfortunate that for a long 
time there had not been any one among the 
heads of -the education department who had 
at acy time of their life been associated with 
any zind of original investigation. In all 
committees for the improvement of instruc- 
tional requirements, it is desirable that there 
should be associated with them at least some 
members who are themselves original investi- 
gators and who are acquainted with the 
methods of higher work and research in 
EKurcpean Universities. Ifa reform is to be 


effected, let it be done in the proper Why., 
Let s+ not have destruction in the name of 
reform, 
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The Charkha and Hindu-Muslim Relations. 


Mr. B. F. Bharucha, a Parsi gentleman 
who writes frequently to the papers, has 
issued a report of his tour in Bengal under 
the heading “Glimpses of khadi work”. The 
following passage from it is taken from Young 
India : 

“In Bengal all the volunteers and the workers of 
the Bengal Relief Committee Khadi work, of the 
Khadi_ Board, the Khadi Pratishthan, and Deshi 
Rang Fund are almost all Hindus. And the largest 
number of those who take the benefit of these 
institutions are Muslims. These Hindu workers walk 
miles from then centres, and carry kapas or 
cotton to Muslim hamlets. They weigh the spun 
yarn, and pay for it; they repair the hark ae. 
supply parts. prepare the spinners’ accounts and give 
kapas or cotton as required. They (the Hindus ) 
thus render such splendid brotherly service to 
their Muslim sisters. There is such regard and 
respect between the Hindu workers and 
Muslim spinners, weavers and their families, that 
none can ever perceive or feel that they are 
divided by their religions. They talk and act as 
though they are of one race—Bengali—and of one 
brotherhood—of humanity. Verily, if the Charkha 
is pushed on in other parts of the country. as 
assiduously and amiably as is done by Satish 
Babu’s ‘Boys, ’ much of the present tension 
amongst Hindus and Muslims will diminish, and, 
Heaven helping, will vanish.” 

For the present strained relations between 
the two biggest communities in India, it can- 
not be said that only one party is to blame; 
and it would not serve any good purpose to 
try to ascertain which party 
more to blame. From Buddha -downwards, 
all the great teachers ofhumanity have taught 
that hatred is to be overcome by love, wrong- 
doing by  beneficence. Each community 
should try to do good to the other. The 
Findus in Bengalhave all along unconsciously 
followed the divine law of love, alleviating 
the miseries caused by famines, floods, earth- 
quakes and cyclones, making no distinctions 
of creed, caste, race or class in their relief 
operations. The majority of the inhabitants 
of North and East Bengal are Musalmans. 
Yet whenever there has been distress in 
those parts, relief and _ wrelief-workers have 
come mostly from the Hindu community. 


Though Muslims way clamour for paid 
services, let the Hindus go on rendering 


unpaid service to hnmanity. 


gme and 


The Paper Industry and Protection. 


- Those connected with the management of 


the paper mills in India have said to the 
Marif Raard all that thaw had ta 


a 
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is on the whole | 
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support of their claim to protection for the 
paper industry in India. We have not been 
impressed with their facts and arguments. So 
far as the Indian tax~payer is concerned, no 
prima facie case has been made out for the 
protection of the paper industry in India. 
Whenever a manufactured article imported 
from abroad is taxed in order to foster and 
encourage its manufacture in the importing 
country, its inhabitants have to pay a higher 
price for it—at least for years. They can 
and ought to agree to pay this higher price 
if the works established in their country for 
its manufacture be wholly or mainly theirs; 
that is to say, if the capital is theirs, the 
directors and managers are their countrymen, 
the operatives are their countrymen, and the 
experts and higher employees are also their 
countrymen. That is the ideal condition. 
But protection may be granted if at least 75 
percent. of the capital and the managers and, 
directors belong to the country, and if, in case: 
the experts and supervising officers are in 
the initial stage foreigners, apprentices who 
are natives of the country are taken to be 
trained in all kinds and grades of work 
connected with the manufacture. 

As the paper mills in India do not generally 
satisfy the conditions stated above, there 
is no reason why the paper industry should 
have a higher „protective tax than what 
exists at present. All imported paper has to 
pay a duty of 15 per cent. on its market value 
in the port town where if is landed, which 
means that the duty is really something like 
25 per cent. on the price charged by the 
foreign exporter. If in spite of this duty, 
paper manufactured in India cannot- compete 
with foreign paper, the manufacture of paper 
in India must be carried on on more efficient 
and economical lines than at present. 

The witnesses on behalf of the Bengal 
and the Titaghur Papers Mills gave very 
unconvincing reasons for not having Indian 
apprentices in their mills for training in all 
the processes of manufacture. In the cross- 
examination to which they were subjected 
the lameness of their excuses was exposed. 

As a consequence of the war, the price of 
paper is still double of what it was in pre- 
war times. The public cannot afford to pay 
a still higher price for no good reasons. 
Newspapers are generally printed on oheap 
foreign paper. This kind of cheap paper is 
also used to produce popular books like the 
Ramayan and the Mahabharat in Bengali, 
Hindi, etc. If there be an enhanced duty 
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books would become more costly. So the 
duty would be practically a tax on know- 
ledge and culture. Government may not 
dislike this kind of indirect discouragement 
of journalistic. enterprise, but the public would 
not support a tax on publicity. Moreover, 
there is no excuse for taxing the consolation 
and the ethical enlightenment derived by the 
masses from the Ramayan, the Mahabharat, 
and other popular religious literature. 

The higher post-war price of paper has 
made education dearer than before. School 
books and exercise books cost more now 
than before. Jf paper becomes still more 
expensive, these aids to education would be- 
come still more costly, throwing further 
obstacles in the way of the spread of education. 
The doubling of postage on books, the com- 


pulsory registration of all V. P. packets and, 


the doubling of the money order commission 
on orders below and up to Rs.5, have already 
hit the pupils and the book trade hard. They 
do not stand in need of any further handicap. 
An additional disadvantage for school children 
would be involved in the raising of the price of 
paper. If paper becomes dearer, the inferior 
grades of paper would be more largely used 
by publishers for printing text books for 
schools. The printing would, in that case, 
be worse. That may injure the eyes of the 
children. Moreover, as neat and beautiful 
printing is an aid to the cultivation of an 
artistic taste and the sense of beauty, bad 
printing must have an opposite tendency. 

Tf imported paper be taxed, there is no eco- 
nomic reason why imported books also should 
not be taxed. Of course, to tax imported 
books would be to tax knowledge and recrea- 
tion. But if paper bè taxed, that would 
practically amount to taxing books manufactur- 
ed in India; and that, too, would be a tax 
on knowledge and recreation. There is no 
reason why knowledge should be taxed when 
it is conveyed through books produced in 
India and not taxed when conveyed through 
books: produced abroad. But we not think 
the Government of India and the Secretary 
of State would be strong enough, even if 
they were willing (which is unlikely), to levy a 
tax on books imported into India from Bri- 
tain. So further taxation of paper in India 
may have the result of the printing of 
English and even Vernacular books abroad. 
That would injure the printing and publishing 
business of India, and the vernacular books 
would not be as accurately printed as they 
are here. 

In the case of mills like the Lucknow 
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paper mills, which are almost wholly Indian, 
bounties may be given to them from the 
revenue of the provinces where they are 
situated, if they do not at, presert pay a 
sufficient dividend. 


Dna a a 


Earl Winterton on the Lee Comnission 
Report 


Writing on the Lee Commission Report, 
Earl Winterton says in The Asiatic Fevrew :— 


The reason why many British memters of the 
Service feel they cannot work under Indians-—at 
any rate, tc the extent which they, exvect they 
would have to do in a few years’ time, and why 
therefore they are leaving the Service—is not 
because they have racial objections to Indians on 
the score oi their intelligence or the pigmentation 
of their skin, but because they do not beleve that 
any Asiatics can ever attain tu the high standard of 
Pa t> be found in the old Civil Services in 

(tialics ours. Ed., M. Rj 


go mae 


Of course, it is undeniable that nowlere in the 
world is there a higher standard of coaduct and 
fitness for “heir office than is to be found in the 
British Civil Service and the Syed rat in the 
AAE Services, Itis impeccable and mimpeach- 
anie t 


Nauseating self-adulation can go xo 
further. Lord Winterton thinks that no 
Asiatics can ever come up to the s-andard of 
efficiency of the old Civil Services in India. 
The Japanese are Asiatics. Are their states- 
men less efficient than Anglo-Indian Civiliaus ? 
Coming to India, was Seshadri Iyer less 
efficient than any Anglo-Indian Civilian ? 
As regards Anglo-Indian efficiercy itself, 
one may ask for proofs of this efficiency 
and wait to know its meani. It is 
undeniatle that India is of all countries 
under ‘c:vilized’ government the poorest, the 
most ignorant and illiterate, the most un- 
healthy, the most disease-ridden. and the 
most emasculated. Are these the proofs of the 
unparallzled and unsurpassed e-tciency of 
the Indian Civil Service? In one espect the 
Service is very efficient no doubt; namely, in 
collecting as much revenue from the people 
as possidle, in helping their own exploiting 
compatriots as far as possible, and in keeping 
down the people as far as necessary. 

In the opinion of Karl Wintertoa, 

“No more fatuous line of argument has ever 
been taken than that of certain Indiaa extrets 


who claim that British Civil Servants in India ar o 
shameless alien exploiters of a suffering people.” 


British Civil Servants, except those who 
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own shares in British trading and manufac- 
turing Companies in India, are not direct 
exploiters, unless their big salaries be called ex- 
ploitation; but the bureaucratit machine of 
waich they are parts does help and encourage 
tuir exploiting compatriots. That is a fact 
wiich will take an indefinite amount of 
kiling on the part of thousands of Earl 
Wintertens. 

The reader will note that the Earl speaks 

of the high standard of conduct and fitness 
for their office of “the Europeans in the 
i. dian Services,” not of the Indian members’ 
of the higher services in India. Mr. J. N. 
Gapta, I. C. S, Commissioner of the Burdwan 
D:vision, in his evidence before a public 
service commission, once threw out a 
challenge to the asserters of European civilian 
susperiority to state and prove in what respects 
ths British members of the Indian Civil 
Service were superior to the Indian members. 
But nobody took up the gauntlet. The 
challenge may be safely repeated. 
l British conceit is to be found at its highest 
in Earl Winterton. That is already clear from 
thə last extract quoted above. He has great 
contempt not only for Asiatic efficiency, but 
also for eficiency “in some European countries,” 
as the following passage will show :-— 

Having both travelled and soldiered in the Fast, 
I am not, of course, i orant’ of the fact that Asiatic 
eifciency is, as a whole, infinitely below that of this 
country, though hardly worse than it isin some 
Evropean countries. On the other hand. many of 
the British critics of Asiatic ethics ignore the state 
of affairs to be found in parts of the world mainly 
inhabited by people of Nordic descent. Recent 
events in Washington and Newfoundland give 
grounds for unpleasant reflections, as does first-hand 
experience of the methods of government .in many 
Trans-atlantic towns and in some states and pro- 
vinces as well. It is doubtful, too, if the worst- 
managed Indian municipality would suffer by com- 

‘Ison with local government as practised in 

cplar. ‘Italics ours Ed., M. R] 


As he mentions Washington, he evidently 
ecnsiders America, too, inefficient and inferior 
in morals. But why does he not mentjon 
the European countries which are as ineffi- 
ci2nt as Asia? Discretion, or what? However, 
as Britain has thought it expedient not to med- 
dlə in the affairs of America and of these ineffi- 
cient European countries, which arc all indepen- 
dent, why is it thought that the same degree 
of inefficiency in Indians does not entitle 
tham even to provincial autonomy? In spite 
ofthe much vaunted British impeccability 
and unimpeachability, the answer is that love 
ofAlthy lucre and of power stands in ths way 
of angelic persons like the Earl admitting that 
Indians have at present any capacity for 
managing even provincial affairs. ` 
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The Earl condescends to admit, however, 
that his people have not been always as 
inpeccable and efficient as they are now 
believed to be. Says he:-— 


But after all, that high standard is a comparati- 
vely modern growth. It scarcely existed among 
the British in Indian the eighteenth century ; it 
was not known in Great Britam until well on in 


the nineteenth century. 


He even goes so far as to give us some 
hope that we may make some progress n 
one hundred years! 


Underlying it all is the hope, implied—though 
not, I think, stated. in so many words (except in 
Professor Coupland’s Minute )—that the same gra- 
dual growth of higher ideals will take place among 

dian officials as we have seen in the course of 
the last 100 years in our own country. The ad- 
mirable spirit displayed by many Indians in the 
oN Service to-day gives great confidence for the 

'e. 


The Earl thinks that the ‘proposals? made 


in the Lee Commission’s Report “can and 
should be accepted. ” 


The improvements suggested are not the maxi- 
mum that could justly have been accorded, but, are 
considerably better than the minimum which might 
have been given. Ave they sufficient to produce 
recruits for the Services from this country of the 
right quality in future ? 

Taken by themselves they probably are. But I 
have already said that the difficulties alike of 
retaining existing British Civil Servants and of 
obtaining recruits are partly financial and partly 
due to fear or dislike of present-day conditions in 

ja. 


How far the difficulties are financial and 
how far due to fear or dislike of the growing 
political consciousness, insight and power of 
the people will be clear if one reads between 
the lines of the following passages :— 


That hard work, difficult conditions, and indifferent 
day do not of themselves act as a deterrent to Civil 
Service overseas is proved by the case of Africa. 

There is. I believe, no difficulty in getting 
recruits for service in Uganda, Kenya, the Soudan, 
or in others of our fast expanding African ad- 
ministrativs areas. Business and sport happens to 
have taken me to different parts of ca on 
several occassions. I have been the guest, out in 
the Bush, of Civil Servants, in the Soudan, Kenya 
and Northern Rhodesia I can scarcely conceive a 
harder life than that led, say by a British_ member 
of the Soudan Civil Service in the Equatorial 
Provinces: heat, mosquitoes and risk of fever all 
the year round, with no real cold season, with 
fewer British neighbours than are to be found in 
most_up-country districts in India, and a turbulent 
population to control. Spending, as I once did 
when recoveriug from fever, a week or ten days on 
the verandah ofthe house of a Provincial Gover- 
nor * in the Southern Soudan, I had ample oppor- 
tunity of observing the daily flow of grievances, pefi- 


_* The office roughly corresponds to that of a 
District Commissioner in India, The writer 
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tions, and malefactors from an African Province to 
its principal officer, unaided by a British assistant. 
It is hard to conceive that even in India, under 
similar conditions, the procession in question could 

ave been greater or its component parts more voc- 
iferous. Yet there are no lack of recruits for the 
Soudan. Civil Service. 


Why then is more and more money 
demanded for service in India? Because India 
is more easily squeezable? Because civil 
disobedience has not been started ? 


Of course there is a striking difference between 
service in a territory like the Sondan, where the 
European has virtually undisputed authority, an 
similar service under the new duo-racial LEP oa 
im India. All the same, the comparison, to the 
disadvantage of service in India, might be stressed 
too far ; for the difficulties of the British 
Administrative Official in the many territories in 
Africa, where there are the conflicting claims. of 
European settlers, frican natives and Indian 
traders constantly to be adjusted and a Legislative 
Assembly (not widely different from its counterpart 
in India) to be considered, are of exactly that 
harassing kind which are said to make present-day 
service so unpopular in India. 

I myself believe that if the emoluments of the 
Services are put on a reasonably good level, instead 
of on the present miserably low one, the right class 
of recruits. from the Universities of this country 
will again come forward. It must be remembered 
how small are the entrances to a livelihood open to 
the successful Universtity man in the present time 
of world-wide trade depression_, and though no one 
wishes to see men go into the Indian Civil Services 
beause there is nothing else for them to do, it is 
legitimate to emphasize the fact that the war has 
made life in every profession harder than easier. 
Look, for example, at the terrific strain to which 
the staff in the higher positions of a British Gov- 
ernment Office are put to-day, compared with their 
predecessors of the eighties and nineties. 


Yet Winterton has the audacity to speak 
of the big salaries and other emoluments of 
Anglo-Indian Civilians as miserably low. Will 
he name a single foreign country which pays 
more than we do for the same class of work? 
Earl Winterton has let the cat out of the 
bag. It is the loss of “virtually undisputed 
authority” and service under Indians which 


the Anglo-Indian Civilians can not bear to’ 


think of, without adequate pecuniary com- 
pensation. 


a 


A Criticism of the Sukkur Barrage 
Irrigation Project 


In the Asiatice Review, Mr. F. Wright, late © 


Chief Engineer in Sind, criticises the Sukkur 
Barrage Irrigation project. 

The cardinal feature of the project is, the _con- 
struction of a weir, with gates, across the Indus a 
mile or so below the town of Sukkur. The weir, 
or barrage, when its openings are_ closed, 
create a very large reservoir, which will serve 
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seven carals to be constructed with their 1eadworks 
immediately above the barrage. 

The ertire system is estimated to cost £_2,250,000, 
and to invclve the construction and maincenance of 
5,300 miles of irrigation channels. Thework-s expected 
to be completed in twelve years, and eventually to 
show a return of 14. per cent. It was recently 
stated also, in an article by Sir Montagu Webb in 
the London Press, that the value of he crops 
would exceed £ 13,000,000 annually, 


Mr. Wright thinks that there is a possi- 
bility of change of course following any 
notable meddling with the river ai Sukkur. 
‘He adds :— 


The barrage has yet other adverse pozentialities, 
For several months annually it will convert part of 
the Indus into an immense lake that sometimes 
may be mecre than thirty miles in lergth. Thet 
lake will not store muddy water of the eee 
descripticn that flows jn the river, but water thet 
is comparatively free of sediment. It is sucn 
clarified water which the promoters of the schem> 
for imprcving Sind irrigation are going to tura 
on to the lands to raise the 3,000,000 acres of nem 
winter crors hopefully anticipated, and in great D t 
counted upon, to make the project pay. The sil:- 
less water e without the fertilizirg agentx— 
nitrates, ar eerie and potash—that give plants 
their food. For a season or so virgin hnds may 
go without such necessary nourishment. Then 
disaster, and a Sind ruined and soured vill be the 
result. For the soil of this province must have [is 

nutritive silt if it is to continue to yield its crops 
of corn, mere especially as the Sindhi cultivator 
hardly ever resorts to artificial manuring. 


Some of his conglusions are: 


The truth of the matter is, the essental features 
of Sind—its river, its soil, its climate, its rainfall 
and its population so diverse in constitution—have 
not been given -the careful conside-ation and 
analysis 30 supremely necessary before embarking 
upon sucka scheme as harnessing fhe river at 
one place, and then staking the whole future of 
the irrigation of the Province—indeel, its very 
life—on the success of that enterprise and the 
systems of giant canals it gives birth to and 
nourishes. The eggs, it seems, are tọ, be all in 
one baskat. What is more, many existing vere 
are to be serapped, which is to burn boats that 
are still seaworthy. And such, I venture to 
assert, 18 hardly A policy which can appeal to 
prudent minds, 


Sir James Wilson’s opinion is :— 


Iam strongly impressed by the objections 
brought corward to the project, not only by ir. 
Wright and Dr. Summers, but by ator engineers 
of great Indian experience, such as Sir J: Benton 
and Sir Lionel Jacob, and fear that, if e barrage 
is completed, the, whole scheme will cost a much 
larger sum. than is ces the income will pe 
much less than is estimated, and the rovince of 
Bombay will find itself saddled with a buge burden 
of debt. Moreover, there is a great danger thatfic 
construction of the barrage will induce tais mighty 
river to seek a different channel, in spite of all the 
efforts that puny man can make to kə ep itto its 
present course through the gorge at Sikkur : anc 
the barrage itself will be left high ard dry, and 
the whole of the irrigation dependent vpon it will 
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feil. with disastrous consequences to the large pop- 
wation which it is proposed to establish on the 
irrigazed area. 


aeee 


Pre-war and Post-war Estimate of 
Indian Civilization. 


Whether because the War has made 
Europe appear more savage than she thought 
herself, or whether India’s soldiers having 
fought well have proved India to be “civi- 
lized.” che foilowing is the conclusion of a 
British thinker :— 

“Before the war, men might have said that India 


and Europe are not analogous, because India is less 


civilized than Europe: but now, I hope, no one 


would have the effrontery to maintain anything so 
reposterous.”—Principles of Social Reconstruction 
y. bertrand Russel, chapter III (first published, 
1916, eighth reprint, 1923). i 

Just as Japan proved herself civilized by 
beating Russia, so India would have been 
considered still more civilized according to 
European standards, if she could have licked 
some power! 
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Bertrand Russell on Education. 


According to Bertrand Russell (Principles 
of Social Reconstruction, eighth reprint, 1923, 
ch. V) aducation is concerned with the main- 
tenance of the existing order, and almost all 
education has a political motive. 

“Education is, as a rule, the strongest force on 


the side of what exists, and against fundamental 
change: threatened institutions, while they are still 


powerful possess themselves of the educational’ 


machine, and instill a respect for their own 
excellence into the malleable minds of the young. 
.... education asa political weapon could not 
exist 1f we respected the rights of children. If we 
respected the rights of children, we should educate 
them so as to give them the knowledge and the 
mental habits required for forming dependent 
opinions; but education as a political institution 
endeavours to form habits and to circumscribe 
knowledze in such a way as to make one set of 
oninions inevitable.” . 


Eistory, Geography, Political Economy, 
Political Science, Biography, besides general 
literaturze, are made use of in schools and 
colleges with a political motive. 


wm eena ame 


History as it is taught in schools. 


“Eistory, in every country, is so taught as to 
magnify that conntry: children learn to believe that 
therr own country has always been in the right 
aft almost always victorious, that it has produced 
almost all the great men, and that it isin all res- 
- pects superior to, all other countries. Since these 
beliefs are flattering, they are easily absorbed, and 
hardly ever dislodged from instinct by later know- 
ledge. To take a simple and almost trivial example; 
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the facts about the battle of Waterloo are known in 
great detail and with minute accuracy; but the 
facts as taught. in elementary schools will be 
widely different in England, France and Germany. 
The ordinary English boy imagines that the 
Prussians played hardly any part; the ordinary 
German boy imagines that Wellington was practical- 
ly defeated when the day was retrieved by Blucher’s 
gallantry. If the facts were taught accurately in 
bbth countries, national pride would not be fostered 
to the same extent, neither nation would feel so 
certain of victory in the, event of war, and the 
willingness to fight would be diminished. It is this 
result which has to be prevented. Every state 
wishes to promote national pride, and is conscious 
that this cannot be done by unbiased history. The 
defenceless children are taught by distortions and 
suppressions and suggestions. The false ideas as to 
the history of the world which are, taught in the 
various countries are of a kind which encourages 
strife and serves to keep alive a bigoted national- 
ism. If good relations between states were desired, 
one of the first steps ought to be to submit. all 
teaching of history to an International commission, 
which should produce neutral text books free from 
es patriotic bias which is now demanded every- 
where. 


In India, as we all know, the precise 
opposite of this has been the case so long. 
We were all along taught by our rulers, who 
were actuated by the same .political motive 
as other free nations, that before the advent 
of the British we were absolutely worthless 
as a people, and that if they leave our shores 
now, we shall relapse into barbarism. But 
the neo-revivalists among the Hindus and the 
political parties now in power would go to the 
other extreme and like to teach equally false 
history by painting pre-British India in 
colours too gorgeous to be true. 


el anana 


Suppression of freedom of thought 


in Schools. 
On this subject Mr. Bertrand Russell 
says in 


“The prevention of free enquiry is. unavoidable 
so iong as the purpose of education is to produce 


belief rather than thought, to.compel the young to 


hold positive opinions on doubtful matters rather 
than to let them see the doubtfulness and be 
encouraged to independence of mind. Education 
ought to foster the wish for truth, not the_convic- 
tion that some par tiua orgon is the truth... It 
is intensity of belief in a creed that produces 
efficiency in fighting: victory comes to those who 
feel the strongest certainty about matters on which 
doubt is the only rational attitude. To | produce 
this intensity of belief and this efficiency in, fight- 
ing, the child’s nature is warped, and its free 
outlook is cramped, by cultivating mhibitions as a 
check to the growth of new ideas....” 


But he thinks :— 


“The success in fighting which is achieved by 
suppressing freedom of thought is brief and very 
worthless. In the long run mental vigour is as 
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essential td. success as it is to a good life. The 
conception of education as a form of drill, a means 
of producing unanimity through slavishness, is very 
common, and is defended chiefly on the ground 
that it leads to victory....in the modern world so 
niuch intellect is required in practical affairs that 
even the external victory is more likely to be won 
by intelligence than by docility. Education in 
credulity leads by quick stages to mental decay: 
it is only by keeping alive the spirit of free 
enquiry that the indispensable minimum of progress 
can be acheved.... Instead of credulity, the 
object should be to stimulate constructive doubt, 
the love of mental adventure, the sense of worlds 
to conquer by enterprise and boldness in thought. 
Contentment with the status quo, and subordination 
of the individual pupil to political aims, owing to 
indifference to the things of the mind, are the 
immediate causes of these evils; but beneath these 
causes there is one more fundamental, the fact that 
education is treated as a means of acquiring power 
over the pupil, not as a means of nourishing his 
own growth.’ 

Three more passages from Mr. Bertrand 
Russell’s book are given below. 
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Love of Mental Adventure 


“The world in which: we live is various and 
astonishing: some of the things that seem plainest 
grow more and more difficult the more they are con- 
sidered; other things, which might have been thought 
quite impossible to discover, have nevertheless 
heen laid bare by genius and industry. The 
powers of thought. the vast regions which it can 
master, the much more vast regions which it can 
only dimly suggest to imagination, give to those 
whose minds have travelled beyond the daily 
round an amazing richness of material, an escape 
from the triviality and wearisomeness of familiar 
routine, by which the whole of life is filled with 
interest, and the prison walls of the commonplace 
are broken down.... To give this joy, in a greater 
or less measure, to all who are capable of it. is the 
supreme end for which the education of the mind 
is to be valued.” 
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Fear of Thought 


“Men fear thought as they fear nothing else. on 
earth—more ‘than ruin, more even than death. 
Thought is subversive and, revolutionary, destruc- 
tive and terrible; thought is merciless to privilege, 
established institutions, and comfortable habits; 
thought is anarchic and lawless, indifferent to 
authority, careless of the well-tried wisdom of the 
ages. Thought looks into the pit of hell and is not 
afraid. It sees man, a feeble speck, surrounded by 
unfathomable depths of silence; yet it bears itself 
proudly, as unmoved as if it were lord ofthe universe. 
Thought is great and swift and free, the light of 
the world, and the chief glory of man. ” 


That is why some of the Anglicists wanted 
to suppress original thinking. 
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Hope, not fear, the Creative Pr nciple. 


“No institution inspired by fear can zurther life. 
Hope, not fear, is the creative principle in human 
affairs. All that has made man great has sprung 
from the attempt to secure what is gooc, not from 
the struggle to avert what was thought evil. It is 
because modern education is so seldom, inspired by 
a great hope that it so seldom achieves a great 
result. The wish, to preserve the past -ather than 
the hope of creating the future dominates the minds 
of those who control the teaching of the young. 
Education should not aim at a passive awareness 
of dead facts, but at an activity direc-ed towards 
the world that our efforts are to create It. should 
be inspired, not by a regretful hankering after 
the extinct beauties of Greece and thé Renaissance, 
but by a shining vision of the Society that is to 
be, of the triumphs that thought will achieve in 
the time to come, and of the | 
horizon of man’s survey over the Universe, Those 
who are taught in this spirit will ve filled with 
life and hope and joy, able to bear their part in 
bringing to mankind a future less sombre chan 
the past, with' faith in the glory that auman effort 
can create.” 


Two Munificent Donations 


On behalf of Sir Currimbhoy and hai Khanubai 
Noormahomed Jirajbhoy Pirbhoy Educational Trusts, 


Sir Fazulbhoy Currimbhoy has offerec. to the Bom- 


bay University ten lakhs of rupees, in three and a 
half per cent. Government papers for an endow- 
ment of University Scholarships fcr Mahomedan 
students of the Bombay Presidency going to foreign 
countries for higher studies in mediciae, philosophy 
ancient history, Arabic literature, town-planning an 

technological and industrial subjects, as well as 
superior Services. 

Messrs. Tata and Sons on behalf cf the Empress, 
Swadeshi and Ahmedabad Advance Mills have made 
a donation of one lakh of rupees for the Nagpur 
University building. The Executive Sommittee has 
gratefully eG it and decided to zall the building 
after Jamshed N. Tata. 
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General Nadir Khan on Indian questions 


Interviewed by a representative cf a Hindi panor, 
General Nadir Khan, Commander of the Afghan 
Army during the last war with Bricain, who is on 
his way to Paris, where he will ac“ as the Afghan 
Ambassador, on his recent visit to Lahore, expressed 
his full faith and confidence in the programme of 


Mr. Gandhi. He regretted the indfference shown 


by the people of India to his teachings, which, as 
he remarked, was evident from the use of foreign 
cloth by most people. It was pain‘ul to him to see 
this sight. | j . 
Afghanistan is progressive. There trom the 
peasant to the King all put on kheddar. Theme is 
an ideal Hindu-Muslim unity in the country and 
cow-slaughter is unknown. Even foreigu goods 
have been generally boycotted as fr as practicable. 
The General expressed full hope in Afghanistan’s 
future, when she will take her raak with the ad- 
vanced nations of the world. While expressing 


everwidening ` 
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implici faith in Mr. Gandhi, he urged the need of 
mak-ng khaddar popular all over the country. For 
the Mussalmans he said, although it-is desirable 
that they should extend their love and sympathy to 
their kinsmen abroad, it is more desirable that the 
shoud have patriotism for the country in whic 


they live. To the Hindus he gave the advice -that 


without unity with Mussalmans, the -freedom of 
Hindustan was an impossibility. 


Calcutta Corporation Appointments 


The appointment of a large percentage of 
Musalmans to some posts under the Calcutta 
Municipal Corporation has given rise to a 
rather acrimonious controversy. 

We have never been in favour of any dis- 
tribution of appointments in the publie 


Services on a communal basis, believing that . 


the enmloyment of the fittest candidates best 
promotes public welfare. 

It is said that recently out of 33 vacancies 
25 were filled by Musalman candidates. Ques- 
tioned as to why this was done, Mr. Subhas 
Chandra Bose, lieutenant of Mr. C. R. Das, 
the Meyor of’ Calcutta and the leader of 
the Swarajya party, who is the Chief Exe- 
cutive Officer, gave a reply which was 
autocratic and bureaucratic: in 


the eardidates appointed. That was true. 
But he forgot that he was a paid servant of 
the Corporation, enjoying only delegated 
power, ior the exercise of which he was 


accountable to that body, and that the real and 


ultimate responsibility was that of the Cor- 
poration, which was again responsible to the 
\ratepayers. Mr. Bose’s high tone was no doubt 
due tc his consciousness: that the Swarajya 
party was in the majority in the Corporation 
and the appointments, were in accordance 
with the policy of that party. . 
We do not intend to find fault with Mr. 
Bose for giving the majority of the posts to 
It is probable, nay, certain, that 
if fitness were the only criterion of eligibility, 
some men (both Hindus and Musalmans) 
who were already in the employ of the 
Corporation would have got some of the 


posts and among the new men appointed. 


there would have been more Hindus. But 
though the excellence of the principle of 
appointing the fittest has been theoretically 
accepted, the fittest have not generally been 
g¢Ppointed. Let us confine our attention only 
to Hindu candidates.. Can it be said that 
the Calcutta Corporation has always or 
generally appointed the fittest Hindu candi- 
dates ? Let us take a concrete example. 


tone. He- 
said he was responsible for the selection of ' 
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When on the death of Mr. Lalit Chandra 
Mitra, m. a, the late license officer of the 
Corporation, the vacancy had to be filled up, 
was the most deserving and the most quali- 
fied and experienced candidate appointed to 
the post? | 

When unfit or comparatively less ft 
Hindu candidates are appointed, there is no 
hue and ery like that raised on the present 
oceasion. After the abolition of the system 
of competitive examination for recruiting 
officers of the provincial and subordinate 
executive services, it cannot be said that all 
the ablest young graduatesin the country have 
a chance to enter those services. Yet there 
is no persistent agitation against the abolition 
of the aforesaid competitive examination. 

As we are for the employment of the 
fittest, irrespective of creed or caste, so we 
are against the employment of the unfit or less 
fit, irrespective of creed or caste. As we 
have failed in our duty in not protesting 
against the employment of unfit or less fit 
Hindu. candidates in the past, we cannot 
now assume a virtuous tone and, standing on 
a high pedestal, lecture anybody on the high 
crime of appointing unfit or less fit Musalman 
candidates. It is not a greater offence to 
employ unfit or less fit Muslim candidates, 
than it is to employ unfit or less fit Hindu 
candidates. 

The Musalman says that on a previous 
occasion Rai Bahadur Dr. Haridhon Dutt, then 
Chairman of the Calcutta Corporation, filled 
up every one of 36 vacancies by appointing 
Hindus. Assuming that our contemporary’s 
information is correct, we ought to consider 
whether it is not probable that on that 
occasion there was at least one Muslim 
candidate who was abler than the least able 
Hindu candidate appointed. Moreover, on 
that occasion, and generally in making Cor- 
poration appointments, how is the comparative 
fitness of candidates ascertained ? 

We do not, of course. say that Mr. Subhas 
Chandra Bose has done the right thing. Nor 
are weln a position to say that every one 
of the Muslim gentlemen appointed by him is 
unfit or less fit than some of the Hindu 
candidates who have not been appointed. It 
is possible that some of the selected Muslims © 
are just as good as the Hindus selected, 
though considering the comparative progress 
of education among Hindus and Muslims it 
is not probable that a large majority of the 
fittest belonged .to the Muslim community. 
What we mean to- impress upon our readers 
is that, seeing that as no systematic effort has 


| to their energy, devotion, character, etc. 


$n 
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been generally made to give jobs only to the 
fittest, there is no justification for criticising 
Mr. Bose as if he alone has done the wrong 
thing for the first time. Atthe same time 
we do not say that because other culprits have 
not been pilloried, Mr. Bose ought not to be. 
What we mean is that in criticising him, we 
ought not to forget that others before him have 
deviated from the right principle for reasons’ 
different from his, and we should therefore 
temper the severity of our judgment. 

In has been alleged in The Bengalee that 
information regarding the appointment of the 
Muslim candidates was communicated to 
them through some Muslim members of the 
Bengal Legislative Council. This has not 
been flatly contradicted by the organ of the 
Swarajya party. Its attempted reply is quite 
unconvincing. So The Bengalee’s allegation 
may be assumed to be correct. This method 
of communicating information regarding 


appointments being unusual, its object is quite 


plain, namely, to secure the votes of the 
members of council in question. 

There can be no doubt that the appoint- 
ments have been made to serve a party 
purpose. 

It is not at all difficult to criticise Mr. Subhas 
Bose’s reply. He said two things in the 
main. The first was that university degrees, 
Indian or British, were of little value, and 
therefore he chose the candidates oe 

he 
second thing that he said was that hitherto 
Hindus (of the higher castes) had almost 
monopolised all posts. He therefore wanted 
to do justice to the Musalmans, Christians 
and the backward castes among the Hindus. 

Mr. Bose is an intelligent young man. 
And therefore it would be as easy for him 
as for others to see the absurdity of his 
argument. If he waxted to make energy, 
devotion, honesty, ete. the criteria of eligi- 
bility, the question of creed or caste could 
not come in. For honesty, devotion, and the 
other good things are not to be found prepon- 
derantly among Musalmans, Christians, and the 
“depressed” Hindus, just as they are not a 
monopoly of the high-caste Hindus. It is also 
not possible to judge of a man’s devotion by 


| any intuitive method. And it is ridiculous 


| for anybody to affect to believe that neither 
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British nor Indian degrees have any value. 
Degrees are obtained by passing examinations, 
and Mr. Bose got his I. C. S. post (which he 
gave up) by passing an examination. That 
has helped him to reach the position which 
he now occupies. 
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TË he wanted to break the practical mono- 
poly of the high-caste Hindus, hs must of 
necessity overlook in some cases tha claims 
of some very able men of that class in favour 
ot less able men of the other classes whom 
he wanted to befriend. 

Therefore, it was a mistake on his part 
to trot out both these reasons in on2 and the 
same speech. No doubt, he will learn by 
experience to be more diplomatic in future ;— 


which means that he will still say contradict-: 


ory things, but not in the same speech and 
on the same occasion. For instanee, on the 
present occasion, he has pleaded for the 
infusion of new blood. On same future 
occasion he may find it expedient tc lay stress 
on the need of promoting or appointing 
experienced men. 

Thouzh the Chief Executive Gfficer said 
that he wanted to appoint Christians and 
“depressad” Hindus along with Musalmans, 
it is sail that among the 33 appointments 
made by him not one has gone to any Chris- 
tian anc only two to persons belonging to 
the depressed classes. 


A Dacca University Appoirtment, 


We have said in our last note that even 
among Hindus the fittest man is not always 
appointed everywhere. A recert example 
which 2as come to our notice illustrates our 
remark. In the Dacca University a temporary 
Reader in (mixed) mathematics has been 
recently appointed. We understand that it 
was aszertained by enquiry tha preference 
would be given, other things keing equal, 
to candidates who have specialised in mixed 
mathematics. But the appointment has been 
given z0 one who is an M.Sc. (Dalcutta) in 
pure nathematics, though there were at least 
three other candidates who had specialised in 
mixed mathematics. ‘Even if che question 
of specialising in mixed mathematics 
be not raised, we find that all the 
other four candidates possessed higher 
academic qualifications, One oł? these was 
a high Cambridge Wrangler. Another was 
a first class M. Se. of Caleutta who had stood 
seconi in order of merit and had in addition 
obtained the Ph. D. degree of Gottingen, 
class Sehr Gut (very good), 4A third was 
a first class Calcutta M. Se, stending secorté 
in order of merit. A fourth was a first class 
Calettta M.A. who stood first ic Mathematics 
and had a uniformly brilliart University 
career. The selected . candidate passed the 
Calcutta B. Se. in the second division, 
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obtaining a low place, and the Calcutta 
M.Sc., securing a low first class. From 


information in our possession relating to 
the original papers published by the can- 
didates, it appears that there are more and 
better papers to the credit of some of the 
candidates than what the selected candidate 
has produced. 

All the candidates, including the one 


appointed, were non-Muslims. If an unfit 


or less fit Muslim had been appointed . instead 
of a less fit Hindu, a great clamour would 
probably have been raised ;—particularly as 
the University of Dacca is believed to have 
been established in order to encourage and 
placate the Moslem population of Bengal. 
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The Proposed Home for Rescued Girls. 
Under the auspices of the Calcutta Vigil- 


ance Association, a public meeting was recently - 


held for collecting subscriptions for founding 
a Home for minor girls rescued from houses 
of ill fame. Lord Lytton made a very touch- 
ing appeal. It was „stated at the meeting 
that there were in Calcutta -about 2000 such 
girls between the ages of 9 and 13 in houses 
of ill fame, who would be made to lead 
immoral lives when grown up. Under the 
Calcutta Suppression of Immoral Traffic Act 
the police now has the power to remove 
them from such places. But no such 
step has yet been taken because there is 
no Home to keep the girls in. No doubt, 
the Christian missionaries can and would 
gladly take charge of the girls and 
give them a training to enable them to lead 
good lives. But then the cry might be raised 
that Government was indirectly promoting 
the cause of conversion to Christianity. 
Hence this effort to found a Home where, 
for the present, 40 rescued girls can be 
brought up to lead pure lives without having 
to give up their ancestral faiths. 

For our part, we would much rather see all 
the 2000 girls rescued, and placed under the 
charge of Christian missionaries without a 
moment’s delay than that a single one of them 
should continue to live in hellish surroundings 
for even a day. We have not the least doubt 
and we believe no thinking man can have 
eny doubt, that itis infinitely better for~ a 
girl to lead a virtuous life as a Hindu, or 
Jain, or Buddhist, or Christian, or Musalman, 
ete., than to be in a house of ill fame. If any 
religious community cannot take charge of 

i it should not 
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in the least object to the girls being taken 
care of by the Christian missionaries. In 
fact, if we had belonged to the orthodox 
Hindu fold, we would have tried to promote 
a twofold movement, namely, for founding a 
Home for rescued Hindu girls and for so 
moulding Hindu public opinion that it would 
not object to such girls being taken care of 


“by Christian missionaries in case of need. 


It must be remembered that efforts are 
being made to provide for only 40 girls for 
the present. Assuming the success of the 
attempt, there would still remain 1960 girls 
unrescued and unprovided for. It is very 
difficult to say in how many decades Hindu 
public opinion would be sufficiently roused 
to press for the rescue of all Hindu girls in 


houses of ill fame and be ready to take © 


charge of them. It would be inhuman to 
wait till then and consign the girls to a 
hellish life. Therefore, we say again, let the 
girls be rescued and placed under the care 
of virtuous ladies and gentlemen of any 
creed and race. In the meantime, let all 
Hindus and Musalmans and Jews and 
try their utmost to rouse the conscience of 
their communities to take charge of their 
own girls. 

There is a special difficulty in the case of 
Hindus, as in the orthodox Hindu social 
system there is no place for rescued girls to 
get married and lead respectable lives. 
But Hinduism has never been quite inelastic ; 
and so if really earnest efforts be made by 
the leaders of Hindu society, a place may be 
found for them. There is, of course, a place 
for them in the caste of Baishnabs; but that 
caste itself is not looked upon as respectable, 
in the sense that even the lowest of other 
castes are. 
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The Problem of Social Purity. 


Social purity is very difficult to obtain. 
While we are entirely for the removal of 
girls from vicious surroundings and bringing 
them up under salutary influences, we cannot 
be blind to the fact that that method does 
not touch the root of the evil. 


For the purpose of propagation and 
preservation of species, man, like other 
animals, has the sexual passion. But it 


requires to be kept within due bounds, so 
that its: gratification may not be made an 


end in itself. In order that this object may - 


be gained, men should be able to respect 
womanhood, not looking upon women only as 
e 
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objects of enjoyment. This requires the 
proper education of both women and men, 
If women have worthy aims and activities, 
they cannot but command respect. 

Literature and art and newspapers as well 
as amusements, should not be such as would 
pander to the vicious propensities of men. 

Social, economic and civic arrangements 
should be such as to make it practicable for 
men and women of even average character to 
lead pure lives. . 

Men require the companionship of women 
and women require the companionship of men. 

Ii we examine the conditions of life in 
Bengal in general and Calcutta in particular, 


we Shall find much that is not favourable: 


to social purity. | 

Taking India as a whole, it is found that 
the males greatly outnumber the females. 
This is true of both Hindus and Musalmans 
and some of the other larger communities. 

This state of things is repeated in Bengal. 
In some Hindu castes there is an alarming 
paucity of women. 

Coming to Calcutta we find that that city 
and its suburbs have just two males to 
every female. The City has 470 females per 
thousand males (the Municipal area 487), the 
suburbs in the 24 Parganas 614 and Howrah 
520. In the Indian Empire, Rangoon has a 
lower proportion of females than Calcutta, 
445 females per 1000 males, its cantonment 
being responsible for its surpassing Calcutta in 
this peculiarity. Bombay has 524. In fact 
all industrial areas have this peculiarity. 
This is one of the principal reasons why 
modern industrialism, so far at any rate as 
India is concerned, has been one of the 
causes of vice and impurity. Unless indus- 
trialism can be made compatible with family 
lfe and home surroundings, it is doomed and 
must be destroyed,in spite of the comforts 
and Iuxuries and wealth with which it pro- 
vides a minority of the population. 

City life, for many reasons, promotes im- 
purity. It is not possible to provide homes 
for all who have to resort to the city for 
purposes of business. Therefore the suburbs 
and adjacent areas must be opened up, housing 
schemes for providing model dwellings for 
men of scanty means should be undertaken, 
and means of cheap transit brought ‘into 
existence. 


In the census report of the city of Calcutta 


for 1921, it is stated :- 


“The number of prostitutes in the city in 1901 


was 14369, with 2520 dependents ; in 1911, 12488, 
the number of their dependents not being available; 
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and in 1921, 8,877 with 1330 dependents. Pros- 
titution _ is, therefore, much less than t used to 
be in the city; but. the fact that there 1s still one 
acknowledg2=d prostitute to every 43 rales aged 
between 20 and 50 shows what is -he moral 
result of conditions which have brought together 
a population in which males outnumber females 
by more zhan two to one”. 


In acd:tion to acknowledged prostitutes, 
there is the large class of female servants 
who do not live in the homes or lodgings of 
their employers but in bustees and earn only 
part of their livelihood in wages for their 
labour. For doing the same kind and quan- 
tity of work these women get much less than 
male servants. All who know this fact and 
have reflected upon- its significance, must 
admit that society connives at immorality 
because thereby cheap menial service becomes 
available. He would be a great bonefactor 
to thess women and to society who would 
promote a movement for securing edequate 
wages to them and getting them married 
according to the provisions of the law for 
the remarriage of Hindu widows. 

We dc not know whether there is any 
country in the world where men and women 
are judged by society according to the same 
standard of character. But whether there be such 
a country or not, it is plain that there should, 
not in practice be two ethical stamdards for 
men and women. For a single lapse a woman 
becomes a fallen woman and is estracised 
by’ society, while her seducer—possibly the 
seducer oz other women too, is not only not 
considered a- fallen man but moves about 
quite freely in respectable society ani is even 
the recipient of honours and distirctions, if 
he has money and talents. So long as such 
a state of things continues, there cen be no 
social purity. When a woman falls, that 
means thet a man has also fallen, and it is 
almost always the case, so far at lezst as the 
first offenze of the women is eoncerned, that 
the man is the tempter, not the woman the 
temptress. Yet it is the womam who is 
punished by society, not the man. ` 

The man escapes scotfree and continues to 
be the cause of the rain of mæy other 
women, who must be victimised to gratify 
his and his companions’ lust. So long as 
these brutes—often high-placed brutes—want 
victims, shere will not be wantiag other 
scoundrels to procure them for them. There- 
fore, in order to strike at the root of ~the 
evil, these rogues should also be punished. 

But mere punishment cannot brmg about 
an idea. state of society. The whole tone of 
society should be raised. All that relates to 
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man should be critically examined, and if 
there be anything which has a tendency 
to pander to vice, the proper remedy should 
be applied. 

™m this connection, one cannot help 
having to say a word on the people’s amuse- 
merts. In the West moving pictures which 
appeal to the sex-instinct in a certain way are 
being condemned by well-wishers. of society. 
These ‘movies’ have invaded our country also, 
and are productive of perhaps worse results 
than in the West, because even those caresses 
and endearments which may be indulged in in 
public in the West are considered indecorous 
in public in our country. 

Some of those Indian journalists and 
public men who advocate the rescue of girls and 
the eradication of prostitution, atthesame time 
advertise, encourage and patronise the Indian 
theatres; though they know full well that these 
places of amusement draw their actresses from 
the class of prostitutes, and that the actresses 
are not more moral than the class, to which 
they belong. It is an. example of conscious 
or unconscious inconsistency and hypocrisy 
that the same men write in favour of rescue 
homes and patronise these actresses, too. How 
can it then be said that society is determined 
to have social purity at any cost? 

The life-long widowhood of girls brought 
about and enforced by custom and social opinion, 
is a principal cause of social impurity. 

The vocabulary of Bengali as it is spoken 
by the masses supplies an irrefutable argu- 
ment in favour of this view, of which the 
truth can also be demonstrated by investi- 
gating the personal history of women of ill- 
fame. In vulgar and rustic Bengali the same 
word is used to denote a widow and a fallen 
woman. We believe almost the same word 
is used in Hindi, too, in the same sense. 
Advocetes of social purity must needs, there- 
fore, also be advocates of the remarriage of 
widows. 


Sir Basil Blackett Solves the Problem 


On the 12th of July last, Sir Basil Blackett 
the Finance Member, opened the new building 
of the Calcutta branch of the Central Bank of 
India. Sir Basil gave expression to some sound 
ideas on the duties of the share-holders in a 
joint-stock company. He exhorted them to 
exercise their united powers to achieve 
success. Otherwise, said Sir Basil, the 
progress of India in banking and industry 
would probably he checked by bitter dis- 
eppainiments, 


‘economic life to injure it vitally. 
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Referring to the stringency in the money 
market Sir Basil stated that things were no 
longer what they were before. India may not 
expect much financial help from outside and 
has got to shift for herself. Unstability of 
the exchange was not the real cause of 
India’s financial poverty and even a highly 
stabilised exchange could not remove the 
causes of India’s monetary stringency. Said he: 

‘For a more far-reaching remedy, India 
must look to the increase of saving in India, so 
that the supply may be equal to the demand. 

That certainly would be a far-reaching 
remedy, but an unqualified application of the 
same may reach far enough into India’s 
We are 
referring to the principle of saving as dis- 
sociated from the ability to save. If the 
nation’s income is such as would never 
enable it to save anything without reducing 
the expenses required to lead a human and 
progressive life, we should stop and think 
before advocating the propagation of a saving 
craze in the conntry. 

It may be said that without further 
saving, new enterprises would not be under- 
taken and as a result the income of the 
country will never increase; ‘therefore it is 
better to suffer for a time in order to assure 
permanent well-being. It may be so, but one 
must be convinced that there are no other ways 
to get the extra saving. 

Apart from possibilities of acquiring new 
wealth by whatever means, we can see that 
new saving is possible if we can so distribute 
the national wealth as to insure that those 
who waste wealth do not get much to waste 
or that those who save as a rule get more. 

In India we find that highly paid jobs 
generally go to Western people whose 
differentiation of necessaries and luxuries of 
life follow no logical process. Whereas an 
Indian drawing 1000 a month will educate his 
children, lead a decent (if not “modern’’) life 
and leave behind, on his death, many thou- 
sands as saving; the Western man with the 
same job will not be able to “ make both.ends 
meet” and he will keep up a constant whine 
before the maltks to give him more. If Sir 
Basil wants India to save more in order to 
bring into being an era of cheap money and 
rapid development, would he expect the extra 
savings to come from the half-starved and 
disease-ridden lower and middle classes or - 
would he rather get it from those who for the 
sake of high life have rolled idleness and 
waste into a new art? 

Western people who get high salaries and 
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make excess profits are not necessarily the 
only people who do all the wasting. Both 
thriftiness and extravagance can be insane. 
We suggest that steps be taken to put a 
stop to such senseless waste as may be 
existing in modern India. 

Then we have got a large number of 
people who take a good portion of India’s 
annual national income out of this country 
to foreign lands. While it remains the 
normal thing to transfer wealth (both profits 
and payments) to other lands, from India it 
is practically impossible to check the escape 
of capital out of India. Even if we managed 
to have cheap capital in India, would we 
be able to keep it in this country ? 

Sir Basil Blackett oughtto find out some 
means whereby production, exchange and 
profit-making will be done mainly within the 
borders of India. In that case there will be 
less chance of profits escaping to other lands 
without our knowledge and it will be easier 
to stop it. As things are now, much of 
India’s national income goes into foreign 
pockets in the shape of, let us say, Political 
and Commercial Dues. We should like Sir 
Basil to so manipulate things that India may 
have less of the above. Also let there he more 
trustworthy British and Indian Bankers 
and Company-promoters, so that people may 
save with safety and profit. 

So much about saving from what we have 
at present. Turning to the question of adding 
to our national income, we expect it from 
better utilisation of India’s material and 
human resources. So far as we know these 
are not utilised properly at present. The 
reasons are many and need not be pointed 
out here. We only hope that Sir Basil 
Blackett has also thought out this important 
problem. In his speech he was reported 
to have made the following statement : 

“The passing of the Steel Industry Protec- 
tion Act marked a deliberate effort to build 
up a strong Industrial India.” 

We cannot see why Sir Basil is so 
optimistic regarding this miracle of protection- 
ism. We think the above Act will merely 
shift some wealthfrom many pockets toa few. 
It may mark anything, but it will not, in our 
opinion, build up a strong Industrial India. 
Sir Basil Blackett seems to be fairly thrill- 
ing with the hope of seeing an industrially 
advanced India. He asks India to save more 
so that she might be “called upon to finance 
her own programme of capital development.” 
Is that why he is borrowing, on behalf of 
the Government of India Rs. 15,00,00,000 out 
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of whatever tidiiéy that the people may be 
willing to invest ? 

We hcpe the Government will nct always 
come up as a rival to industrialists in the 
field of borrowing. From the point of 
view of the individual lenders invest- 
ments in Government loans may be safe 
and good, but from the point of view of 
economic progress the Government ought 
to live within its revenues, which cre large 
enough fcr carrying on the sort of Govern- 
ment India has, and leave the public to use 
their money in “capital development. ” 


Britain Losing Her Traditicn 


There was a time when a Gcvernment 
defeat in the British Parliament practically 
meant a change of Government. Bat now-a- 
days Government seems to b2 making a collec- 
tion of defeats with the fervour of a 
Philatelis:. The present Labour Gcvernment 
has already got together ten defeats. but they 
seem to be quite contented with their achieve- 
ment. Governments now-a-days accept the 
decision of the House, whereas formerly 
they corsidered themselves worse than no 
Government unless they could nake the 
House accept theirs. This may be . sign of 
weakness progress, want of confdence in 
themselves, or adaptability, accordirg to one’s 
point of view, but this is surely nof the usual 
thing. Tae normal function of a Government 
once formed is togive opinions and take none. 
This used to be the unwritten Phibsophy of 
British Folitics. We find it even to-day in 
places waere the glories of ancient Britain 


. are still extant. When Governmen& have to 


accept outside decisions, it beccmes their 
etymological duty to clear out. Tkis is what 
the “Mcther of Parliaments” has zaught us. 
But the “mother” is changing her views in a 
most unfeminine way. We fear for E 

À. ©. 
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A Master of the Art of Thinking 


The British nobility has producec some great 
intellectuals in the past and there are reasons 
to believe that its greatness has not died out 
altogethar. Of late we have noticel sparks in 
the long dormant fire and the other day, 
July 21, 1924, at the House of Lorcs, Lord Peel 
removed all our pessimistic doubs and filled 
our hearts with the greatest hopes regarding 
the intellectual future of the Britsh nobility. 
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His speech contained several unclassified 
logical gems and we cannot resist the temp- 
tation to put them before the public. 

Lord Peel expressed the opinion that the Lee 
Commission had framed its advice from a very 
direct view of economy and the present financial 
situation in India. It might not be easy at present 
to fird the money for public services in India, but 
proper payment and support of the Civil Services 
m any country should be a first charge on the 
revenues of the country.—Reuter. 

Nors. A very direct view of economy” is 
a species of view which enables one to find 
money in a coffer which contains nothing. 
The trick is to believe wholeheartedly in 
the ethical urgency of finding the money. 

Lord Peel then drew attention to the very re- 

markable statements of Mr. C. R. Das and said the 
resolution praising the patriotism of the murderer 
af Mr. Day might have a very deplorable effect. He 
noped that any proceedings that the Government 
might contemplate taking in that connection would 
not be taken only agaimst humbler persons. Lord 
Feel said that the reply given in the House of 
Sommons on that point, namely, that Mr. Gandhi 
disapproved of murder, was very remarkable. He 
ras unable to understand what that had to do with 
"t, unless it was suggested that Mr. Gandhi was 
‘he keeper of the Government conscience and that 
nis Cisapproval acquitted the Government of the 
necessity for any further action.— Reuter. 
“Nore: Mr. C. R. Das is an individual, so is Mr. 
Sandhi. Mr. Das’ statements may have a very 
deplorable effect and Mr. Gandhi’s statements 
may have a very desirable effect. But as a 
leplorable effect less desirable than a desirable 
“ne, the one must not have anything to do 
with the other. Hence Lord Peel does not 
nnderstand why Myr. Gandhi’s pacific influence 
should be balanced against the influence of 
Mr.C. E. Das. The conclusionis that either Mr. 
Gandhi must keep the Government’s conscience 
cr go out of the game. But in any case, the 
Government ought to take “further action.” 

He emphasized that the non-co-operators had en- 
tered the Councils to destroy the Government. He 
referred at length torecent events in the Central 
Erovinces and Bengal with regard to the voting of 
money. He pointed out thatthe action of the 
tie non-co-operators had compelled the Governor 
of the Central Provinces to take over the working 
oi the transferred subjects, thus destroying the 
large measure ofconstitutional advance and freedom 
granted when the subjects had been handed over. 
Fe asked whether Lord Qlivier contemplated that 
:tmight be necessary in the near future to make 
‘Fese transferred subjects reserved subjects.—Reuter. 


Note :—If you want to kill a baby, never 
volete good form by blurting out your 
ideas in common garden English. Do not 
suy, “kill the baby,” but say, “make that 
-ive baby a dead baby.” This will be in 
kseping -with the highest traditions of 
VY astern European culture. r 

l A.C. 
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Lord Ronaldshay Discovers 
Historical: Evidence 


The following extract is taken from The 
Statesman and is writteen by its London 


correspondent. The italics are ours. 

Prominent among the contributors to the July 
reviews are Lord Ronaldshay in the Néinéteenth 
Century and Mr. C. F. Andrews in the Contemporary, 
The ex-Governor of Bengal furnishes Englis 
readers with an illuminating study of the realities 
of the political advance which it was sought to 
achieve in Indiain 1919. 

Lord Ronaldshay, ase is his wont, goes straight 
to the heart of the problem when he remarks that 
“the permanent factor in the present political ‘crisis 
in India is the pride of race of the -intellectua 
Hindu--a thing born of a rapidly. awakened, con- 
sciousness of past greatness, giving birth in its 
turn to an extreme sensitiveness to any suggestion 
of menor where East and West come into 
“contact”. From a famous speech of Mr. ©. R. Das, 
Lord Ronaldshay illustrates the “extravagant 
opinion of their country’s past” which is engender- 
ed by the pride of the intellectual Hindu, and. 
from a volume of Bengali songs edited and trans- 
Jated by Rai Bahadur Dinesh Chandra Sen, he bas 
no difficulty in pointing the moral and adormng 
the tale which his theme unfolds. In the, past, 
according to Mr. © Das, “we had corn 1n our 
granaries : our tanks supplied us uith fish, and the 
eye was soothed and refreshed by the limpid blue 
of the sky and the green foliage of the trees. 
All day long the peasant toiled in the fields, and 
at eve, returning to his lamp-lit home, he sang the 
song of his heart.” Yet from a ballad of the 
sixteenth century which tells the story of Kenaram, 
a famous robber chief, Lord Ronaldshay | extracts 
the description of a “land racked and riven by anar- 
chy, of deserted homesteads, and of a people harr- 
wed and panic-stricken under a chaotic admunisira- 
ton.’ “The people,” sings the poet, “buried their 
wealth under the earth for fear of plunder. The 
robbers strangled the wayfarers witi nooses of 
ropes,” and so forth. “Husbands sold their wives, 
and wives their children, All convention, all affec- 
tion and feeling were gone, and men_became like 
lower animals seeking the whole. day long for 
something to live upon.” It all smacks, indeed, 
rather of the description of Bolshevist Russia by 
Sir Philip Gibbs in that powerful work, “The 
Middle of the Road,” than of the “singing, the 
apple-biossom, and the gold” which is the, Bengal 
of Mr. Das’s dreams, and with which the Swarajist 
tickles the phantasy of his followers. 


Comment is hardly necessary. It seems 
from the above that Lord Ronaldshay does 
not deny that the Hindu has a great past, 
in spite of the Kenaram ballad and the ex- 
aggerated dreams of Mr. ©. R. Das. Dreams 
are always exaggerated, be they Hinda or 
Anglo-Saxon, and these are by no means the 
only things which are exaggerated. Exag- 
geration always presupposes the existence of 
something to build up upon. We know 
of cases where concoctions have been utilis- 
ed to tickle the vanity, patriotism, pugna- 
city, and what not, of immature school boys, 
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so that they may grow up into foolhardy 
eolonisers, slave-drivers or cannon-fodder. 
We do not know of many “intellectual 
Hindus” who do not feel the deepest shame 
at their slavery. They may have some sort 
of pride in their past glories, but that cer- 
tainly is not the permanent factor in the 
present political crisis. If there is any 
permanent factor in the political crisis in 
India, which has been developing since more 
than a quarter of a century, it is just Foreign 
Domination. Loss of freedom is a thing 
which does not require any high order of 
intellect or any rapidly or otherwise awakened 
consciousness of past greatness to be 
resented. This is something which Lord 
Ronaldshay can understand without having 
recourse to any involved thought-process. 

As to his selection of historical evidence 
from a certain collection of songs made 
and edited by a certain Rat Bahadur, 
who is a literary pensioner, we must 
say that Lord Ronaldshay has rendered a 
distinct service to the cause of historical 
research. We hope the Kenaram ballad 
will go down in British history as the last 
straw which broke the back of Indian pre- 
sumptions. His picture of 16th century 
Bengal is bloodeurdling. It reminds one of 
the numerous ages of confusion found in 
the history of Britain and that of other 
European. nations. We almost forget the 
apple blossoms of Bengal in our horror. 

Why Sir Philip Gibbs’ “powerful” work 
on Russia ? 
Fairbanks 
sheer panic. 


vibrate like a tuning fork in 
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Lord Olivier on Mr. €. R. Das. 


A high authority on India—that is how 
he is referred to—has informed Lord Olivier, 
Secretary of State for India, that Mr. C. R. 
Das is “a particularly upright and scrupu- 
lous politician, ‘second only to Mr. Gandhi 
in saintliness of character.’ A wag suggests 
that somebody must have pulled Lord 
Olivier’s leg. How should we know ? Mr. 
C. R. Das himself, and Mrs. C. R. Das in 
part, may be better able to judge of the 
correctness of the estimate. 

Lord Olivier has also said that 

Mr. Das appeared to be one of many Indian pub- 


icto who was convinced that no advance could 
ae in the attainment of Self-Government 


Wate a as eos 5 AREETA s « 


The thing will make Douglas’ 
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except through organised force or secret methods 
aiming at outrage, in which connection they con- 
stantly pointed to cases in Ireland and Ulster. 
Here again, though Mr. Das’s persistent 
support of the Gopinath Saha resolation at 
Sirajganj kag given a handle to h3 oppo- 
nents and hig enemies, one cannot 3e sure 
whether Lord Olivier is right, as Wr. Das 
has also repeatedly declared his behef in 
ahimsa. Mr. Das himself ought to kmow his 
settled convictions in the matter of violence 
and non-v-olence, assuming that he Fas any. 
Lord Olivier went on to suggest taat 


Mr. Das believed it expedicnt that the British 
public should be a little frightened with ‘egard to 
what might happen in India, if his party’s policr 
was not corceded. 


Mr. Gandhi and many of Mr. Das’s cwn partr 
had shown very lively indignation on the subject. 
It was unnecessary for the British Government ta 
assume an attitude of high moral condemnation ci 
Mr. Das as a politician on this acceunt. The 
operations of secret murder societies were detest- 
able, but thay were not, in themselves, a political 
force, nor did they ultimately strengther any pol- 
tical party that dalled with them. Tke Labour 
party had always condemned such forcibls methods 
on the ground of their foolishness and futility, quite 
independently of their moral turpitude, 

Lord Olivier expressed the opinion that Mr. Das 
and his associates were ina delusion that she Indian 
revolutionaries could frighten the British Govern- 
ment out of their senses by bombing policemen. 
They must already be beginning to reccgnise the 
political wisdom of the advice given by Mr. MacDo- 
nald, before he took office, to the Indian politicians 
to stand aloof from such insane methods. The 
incident was only another example of th political 
simplicity shown in Mr. Das’s leaderssip in the 
Bengal Council. i 

Replying to Lord Peel, Lord Olivier sud he did 
not intend to take any action. The question was 
for the Government of India to deside. Lord 
Olivier emphasised the political futility wf the me 
thods of the Swarajist Party in the Begal Legi- 
slative Council and possibly elsewhere as a means 
of attaining their immediate ostensible ol ject. 


The Alleged Manifesto of “Red Fengal.” 


As Lord Olivier made light of the boges 
of the party of violence in Bengal Nemesis 
has thought it proper to bring him to his 
senses. Hence some Anglo-Indiar papers 
have received a manifesto of “Red Bengal,” 
and they say that the leaflet has ¢lso been 
stuck on lamp-posts and other >drominent 
places. We have not seen any. Govern- 
ment has also proscribed the leaflet and 
similar literature wherever found, and de- 
clared them forfeited. 

The affair appears somewhat suspicion 
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Rézolucionaries in no country are lacking 
in cleverness. From the speech of Lord 
Oliv-er. they might have easily and naturally 
inferred that the authorities were off their 
guard. Is it clever strategy on their part to 
publish a manifesto at this juncture to tell all 
corcerned that they are neither a joke nor a 
figment of the imagination, but a Red Reality 
very much alive and kicking? Would it 
not heve been better tactics on their part 
to iie low and lull suspicions completely ? 

It seems to us that the thing may be a 
Cocge on the part of some secret agents, 
playing the part of Nemesis, to frighten Lord 
Olivier and force his hands. If so, he may 
be exp3cted to see through it. 





Lord Olivier’s Sympathy for the Services. 


In fhe Lords Debate on Indian affairs, 
Lord Clivier was full of sympathy for the 
Burcpeans in the Indian Services. 

He pointed out that while the rise in the living 
of Europeans in India between 1914 and 1923 was 
at least 50 per cent., the average increase of the 
pay of the service men, taking a man’s pay through- 
out bcs period of service, was about 20 per cent. 
and in tne case of the Indian Civil Service the 
increase was under J0 per cent., He dwelt on the 
circumstances incidental to service in India making 
a ri.e in the cost of living. exceptionally burden- 
soma to the European Domiciled officers, especially 
marisd ones. 

Ee also referred to the fall of the rupee. He 
seid that quite independently of any question, of 
srducements to the future recruiting of the services 
these facts seemed to him to present a, claim for 
relief which no reasonable and just-minded man 
could, or. its own merits, repudiate and refuse. 

Whet the Secretary of State drives at is 
that as our European servants’ cost of living 
has risen 60 per cent, we should pay them 
60 per cent. more than what they got in 
1914. But it is not the cost of living of 
them alone that has risen. The cost of living 
of their masters, the Indian tax-payers, has 
also risen, without any corresponding rise 
in their income.’ So the Indiah tax-payers 
find it difficult to make both ends meet. 
Nevertheless Tord Olivier thinks of relieving 
only tke servants, unmindful of the lack 
of means of their masters, the Indian tax- 
payers, to pay more. He thinks that itis more 
urgent to relieve the European servants of India, 
who.already receive higher pay than any similar 
servants in any foreign country, than to 

“sgve the condition of the. half-starved, 
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disease-ridden, semi-nude, pig-styed, and 
illiterate millions of India. 


wl 


Resumption of Transferred. Subjects.. 
According to Lord Olivier, 


The Viceroy and Governors of Bengal and the: 
Central Provinces were now considering whether- 
the Governors should exercise power to suspend 
or revoke the transfer of subjects. Lord Olivier was 
of opinion that it was a perfectly reasonable con- 
struction of the Government of India Act that the- 
Governor might act in such a manner. 

Such suspension and revocation by 
provincial governors are provided for in the: 
Act with the sanction of the Secretary of 
State: and itis obvious from what he has. 
said that he would be only too glad to give 
such sanction. 

That would give the finishing touch to. 
the farce yclept dyarchy. 


Bengal Ministers’ Salaries and the New 
Rules, 


As a High Court injunction prevented the: 
placing of the demands for the Bengal. 
Ministers’ salaries again before the legislative 
council, the Governor prorogued the session- 
of the council in a huff. As there were many 
other important items of work for the session,,. 
as the members had come from the mofussil, 
at sacrifice of business, and of income in. 
some cases, aS their travelling expenses 
will have to be paid from the public purse, 
etc., the Governor ought not to have acted thus- 
in anger. 

. There has been another such step taken 
in ‘hasty anger to maintain prestige. The 
Bengal Government had appealed against Mr. 
Justice ©. C. Ghose’s injunction. But before 
it was disposed of the Governor-General 
made ‘new ` rules by which rejected or 
reduced Budget demands may be again placed 
before the Council in all cases. By making, 
these rules before the disposal of the appeal, 
Government has shown great respect for the 
High Court! The new rules. also make the 
intention and meaning of the Reforms clearer 
than ever. 


Mrs. Sarojini Naidu. 


We accord Mrs. Sarojini Naidu a cordial. 
welcome back to the mother-land after her 
strenuous and successful labours in Africa. 
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~- CONSTITUTION AND FUNCTION OF THE INDIAN LEAGU? 


By RAO BAHADUR SARDAR M. V. KIBE, v. a. 


HE announcement that at the forthcoming 
session of the League of Nations, His 
Highness the Maharaja of Bikaner will 

represent the Indian Princes is of the greatest 
significance to the Indian States. When on 
previous occasions His Highness or other 
Indian Princes formed part of the delegation 
of India at this or other similar bodies, 
although chosen as representative of Indian 
Princes, they represented the Government of 
India. For the first time now, the Indian 
Princes have been formed into a constituency 
and a representation has been granted to them 
as a part of the British Empire like the 
British colonies or India. 

9 Itis obvious, on the analogy of the 
party heads in Parliament or Assemblies, that 
His Highness the Maharaja of Bikaner has 
been chosen the representative of the Indian 
Princes, as, being the elected Chancellor of the 
Chamber of Princes, he represents the major- 
ity of them. The few Indian Princes, who 
have kept aloof from the Chamber and who 
comprise perhaps the most important persona- 
lities of the order, both territorially and poli- 
tically, being in a minority numerically, do 
not count in the eyes of persons, who have 
the disposition of such matters, as they are 
accustomed to regard them as members of an 
Order. As a next step, the Princes Chamber 
would claim to elect its representative at 
international bodies. Although it is gratifying 
that the large body of the Indian Princes 
should be represented in the world’s coun- 
cils, yet the trend of events as illustrated by 
the present instance is not in accordance 


with the traditions, importance ard rights of 
the Indian Princes. Nothing short of the 
individual representation of some cf them 
and oz the rest ina group, or the propor- 


tionate representation of their League, will >: 


in keeping with them. 

3. The Chamber of Princes is a body 
suborcinate to the Government of India in 
its working. With this exception :tis merely 
a deliberative body seeking to onfcree its 
decisicns by the influence of public opinior, 
of a sor. It no doubt enables the (overn- 
ment of India to understand the view-point oi 
a large number of the Indian Princes on 
certain cuestions on which it requires light. 
But here its patent usefulness ends. If it is to 
do a raal good to Indian Princes a3 a whole 
and preserve intact their privileges, cdignities 
and righzs, if must be raised to the status of 
a leagte of nations. Such a league alone will 
ensure their continued existence in the new 
polity which is becoming large in tne horizon 
of India. In the words of President Wilson. 
of revered memory, 


“A general association of Nations must be forme l 
under specific covenants for the purpose ot afforu- 
ing mutual guarantees of political. independenc. 
an territcrial integrity to great and fmall States 
alike.” 


4. There exists in India material enough 
to form such a league as is referred to 
in the preceding, paragraph. Measured by 
the sienilard of their relations with the 
Government of India, which is the h ghest and 
most potent power among the Indian states. 
aud whic, besides, holds the strings of all 
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‘the other States in. its hands, the latter are 
divided into three main and two sub-groups. 
Ths Treaty States, the Sanad States and the Media- 
tized States are the main groups, while the 
first and the last have sub-groups attached to 
each. To the last sub-group belong the 
guaranteed States and estates and among the 
first there are States, who enjoy complete 
internal autonomy and there are others, on 
whom some restrictions have heen placed. 
Amcng the first two groups are States which 
possess all the qualifications to become mem- 
bers of the World League of Nations. It 
foilows, therefore, that they can very well be 
members of a similar League in India which 
will include them as well as the Government 
oi India. In the case of some of them, their 
states, vis a vis the latter (the Government 
of India ) will have to be raised. But this has 
already been done when certain forms of the 
resicency jurisdiction exercised by the 
Government of India have been given up. 
As regards the mediatized States, and their 
sub-zroups, some of them which possess any 
distinguishing features, such as tradition, 
terrisory, opulence, should be given a higher 
status and the rest ‘may be absorbed into the 
mother States from which they were separated. 
In his proposition again there is nothing 
revo.utionary, since guaranteed States and 
esiatgs have been so allowed to be absorbed 
with of course, certain safe-guards, which, in 
no way, detract from the principle, and States 
of inferior status have been raised to a higher 
status, in their relations with the Government 
of India and consequently in such formal 
re.ations as exist with one another. 

€. There are no insurmountable difficult- 
ies in achieving this. Already the gauranteed 
States or estates in an important Indian State 
have been handed over to it. The same 
procedure may be followed in the case of 
guaranteed States or estates elsewhere. Then 
the mediatized States generally may be given 
over to their former over-lords. This means 
that the political jurisdiction exercised over 
them by the Political officers should be 
ceded. In doing this perhaps the state of 
things existing before the ‘changes recently in- 
trodiced by the Political department may 
have to be to resorted to. Within the last few 
years in order perhaps to lighten the burden 
on the Political officers, the extent of the 
residuary jurisdiction exercised by them has 
beer reduced. It is this which is required to 
be changed, but in ceding such jurisdiction, as 
is proposed, there is nothing revolutionary. Dur- 
ing che last decade, the feudatories of a big 
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Bars in Southern India handed over 
© it. 

7. These measures will considerably re- 
duce the number of Indian States and augment 
the status and resources of the remainder. 
Then there will remain the Treaty and some 
Sanad States, which willbe raised to the higher 
status, as in the case of Mysore. Among the 
former there are many too weak to shoulder the 
burden of becoming members of the League. 
These, at present, could be allowed to remain 
out of the League. There are several solu- 
tions in, their case, which will have to be 
tried in different cases. One solution is to 
coalesce the States which bad a common ori- 
gin as opportunities may occur, €e g. the 
Patwardhan States in the Bombay Presidency. 
Another solution would be to form. federations 
of homogeneous States and bave a common 
army, judiciary, educational and medical insti- 
tutions and such federations could be made 
members of the League. 

S. But the formation of the Indian League 
need not wait for allthe reconstructions suggest- 
ed in previous paragraphs. For the purpose 
already stated in the words of President Wilson, 
the league consisting of the Government of 
India and such other Indian States as may be 
qualified for its membership, e. g. the Nizam, 
should be formed and thenceforth their mutual 
relations should be governed according to its 
covenants which should be based on the exist- 
ing treaties. As regards the rest of the States, 
pending their reconstruction on the lines 
already suggested, their affairs should con- 
tinue as heretofore. Either the League or 
the Government of India, assisted by the 
Chamber of Princes, which may continue to 
exist on the present lines for a time, should 
gradually bring about the reconstruction 
proposed. 

9. Howsoever , vehemently the leaders of 
public opinion in British India may protest 
that they would leave the affairs of the Indian 
States to be dealt with by the Viceroy, their 
eventual object is not to make him the sole 
arbiter of the governments of the Indian 
States, but, it is clear from the utterances of 
leaders even like Dr. Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru 
and Dr. Annie Besant that it is only a stop- 
gap arrangement pending the bringing of the 
Government of India under popular control. 
The concession to exclude the Indian States 
from the purview of the people’s assemblies 
or representatives, is only a temporary 
arrangement in order to avoid discussing what 
they regard, as questions of perplexing 
complexities. But this is all the more reason 
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CONSTITUTION AND FUNCTION OF THE INDIAN LEAGUE 


why the Indian States should wake up and 
utilize this lullin strengthening their position. 
The formation of a League for such a purpose 
is the remedy which has been uniformly and 
- universally thought of and acted upon. 

10. The Montford Report held before the 
Indian States the idea of a Federation. It is 
unacceptable because all such formations lead 
towards the unitary type of rule which 
involves loss of: sovereignty. When such a 


loss is voluntary and is meant as a sacrifice.. 


for a national cause, it is cheerfully undergone. 
The circumstances in India are quite the 
reverse. Any such step out here will overtly 
or covertly, consciously or unconsciously and 
willingly or unwillingly savour of pressure 
and even coercion, and will not last a day 
after it is removed. 

‘11. The World League of Nations was 
formed by President Wilson to avoid war 
‘wuether due to judicial disputes or political 
causes. In India a League has to be promoted 
to remove discontent and a smarting feeling 
and to do away with the policy of distrust, 
as manifested, in the words of the address 
of the Poona Sarvajanik Sabha of 1877, by the 
existence of the Military Camps in the 
territories of the Indian States and the presence 
of the Political Agents. Under the pressure 
of the military necessities many of the 
military camps objected to in the preceding 
sentence have been removed, as a matter 
ç of fact, but the policy behind their back still 
survives. The proposed league will replace 
it by the policy of mutual trust. respect and 
contentment. 

12. The Indian League will be based 
upon three principles, viz. (1) It would be 
founded upon a written constitution defining 
the rights and duties of its members, whereas 
hitherto the relations between the Government 
of India and its allies, or feudatories, although 
based upon solemn treaties or engagements 
have been modified by custom born of circum- 
stances. 

(2) It would’ enact the rule that the 
¿paramount State would not be allowed to 
enforce its will without previously having 
submitted the dispute to an international Court 
. or a Council of Conciliation, for which 
provision will be made in the constitution of 
the League. : 

(3) This new League would be compelled 
to create a standing body, with a secretariat, 
because otherwise it could not be vigilant and 
powerful to achieve its object. 

13. The nomenclature ofthe World League 
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nations with States, because what it really 
means is a League of States. Mos:ly even in 
Europe, or much more so in India, any other 
meaning would be inappropriate. However all 
confusion would be avoided by naming the 
proposed organization as the League of Indian 
States. 

14. “he League’s first duty, as now, wili 
be to proportionately provide for = common 
defence. Its second duty will be to devise a 
means of settling disputes (1) those which can 
be judicially settled, z.e., can be settied by the 
rule of law, and (2) those of a political 
character, which cannot be settled b7 the rule 
of law. In order to achieve these ains, if will 
have to consider four problems. ‘There is first 
the protlem of the organization of tha League, 
secondly the problem of making rules for its 
guidanca, thirdly the problem of the admini- 
stration of justice by its means anc fourthly 
the protlem of mediation within th3 League. 

15. There are certain principles which 
ought to be accepted for the organ:zation of 
the League. They are as under :— 

(1) Tke League is composed of Indian 
States which recognize one another's 
external and internal independence and 
absolute equality before International Law. 

(2) The chief organ of the League would 
be the Princes Chamber at Delhi. The 
Chamber will meet periodically, without 
being ccnvened by any special pcwer. Its 
task would be the gradual codification of 
customs and practices, which have taken 
the place of the International Law in India 
and the agreement upon such iaterstatal 
conventions as would be, from time to 
time, necassitated by new circumstances 
and conventions. 

(3) A permanent Council of the Chiymber is 
to be created, the members of which are to 
meet at Delhi or Simla, as occasions may 
arise, aud to conduct all the current business 
of the League. A strong secretarist of the 
League would be formed. It will. mcve with 
the Government of India. This current busi- 
ness comprises the conduct of communications 
with the several members of the. League 
with regarc to the preparation of the work of 
the Chamber; and all other matters which the 
Chamber, from time to time, hands over to 
the Council. Some such Committee already 
exists, bus its functions should be as suggested 
above, ani it should meet more frequently 
and may zonsist of the ministers or represen- 
tatives of the Princes. 

(4) Ervery recognized sovereign State has 


of Nations creates a confusion ly confusing aight to take part in the,Chamber. This is 
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also done, but the scope of sovereignty is 
ill-deiined. By the acceptance of the first prin- 
ciple, it will be set right. 

(5) Resolutions of the Chamber can come 
into force (as at present) only inso far as they 
become ratified by the several States con- 
cerned. On the other hand, every State agrees 
once for all faithfully to carry out those reso- 
lutions which have been ratified by it. 

(6) Every State that takes part in the 
Chamber is bound only by such resolutions 
of the Chamber as it expressly agrees to and 
ratifies. Resolutions of a majority only bind 
the majority. On the other hand,no State has 
a right to demand that only such resolutions 
as 1t agrees to shall be adopted. 

(7) All members of the League agree 
once for all to submit all judicial disputes to 
International Courts, which are to be set up 
and abide by their decisions. They likewise 
agres to submit all non-judicial disputes to 
Intenational Courts of Conciliation, which 
are also to be set up. 

16. As regards the last principle cited 
in the preceding paragraph, the Montford 
Report makes certain suggestions, but they 
are not quite satisfactory and it has not 
behind its back the idea illustrated by the 
first principle underlying the formation of the 
League. 

17. The Court of Arbitration, as a whole, 
should consist of as many judges as there 
are members of the League ; each member 
to appoint one judge and one deputy judge 
who would take the place of the judge, in 
his absence. The president, the Vice-Presi- 
dent and say a dozen members should form 
the permanent Bench of the Court and 
should be available to meet at Delhi or 
Simla, whenever an occasion may arise. 

18, If a judicial dispute arises between 
two States, the case is to go in the first 
instance before a bench comprising the two 
judges appointed by the two States in dis- 
pute and a' President, who, as each case 
‘arises, is to be selected by the Permanent 
Bench of the Court from the members of 
this Bench. This Court of first instance 
having given its judgment, each party to is 


have a right of appeal. The appeal is to go- 


before the Permanent Bench, which is to 
give judgment with a quorum of six judges, 
with the addition of those judges who serve 
as the Bench of First Instance. One of the 
functions of this Court may be to give 
judgment on the claim of a party to a 
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treaty to be released from its obligations on- 
account of vital changes of circumstances. 
This power would check the tendency. of a 
strong State to modify treaty provisions at 
its will. 

19. Just as the Permanent Court of 
Arbitration is to be established for the deci- 
sion of cases of judicial nature, Permanent 
Boards of Conciliation may be appointed for 
the settlement of disputes of a political 
nature. 

20. The constitution of 
Boards to be established by 
League may be as follows :— 

Every member-of the League shall ap- 
point, ‘for a term of years, two concilia- 
tors and two deputy conciliators from 
among their own subjects and one con- 
ciliator and one deputy conciliator from 
among the subjects of another State. In 
case of dispute the three conciliators of 
each party shall meet to investigate the 
matter, to report thereon, and to propose, 
if possible, a settlement. 

21. If they fail to reach a settlement, the. 
matter may be referred to the Permanent 
Council of Conciliation which shall consist 
of a nominee of the British Government and 
two oi the British Parliaments or the World 
League of Nations. Their decision shall be 
final and binding upon the parties. 

22. This last provision may be objected 
to on tke ground that it infringes the 
sovereignty of a State. Now in the first 
place, even if it be assumed for a moment 
that it is so, it is an advance over the 
procedure in vogue at present. Although the 
Indian States are at liberty to approach the 
Parliament, only one appeal made on behalf 
of a confiscated Indian State has hitherto 
succeeded. That body is not likely to de- 
vote its attention to such cases frequently. 
However, if a better method could be - devi- 
sed it should certainly be accepted. On the 
other hand, as a matter of principle, “Inde- 
pendence” as observed by a “judicial writer, 
“is not boundless liberty to a State to do 
what it likes, without any restriction what- 


Conciliation 
the Indian 
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23. The Indian League of Nations, if 
endowed with the attributes discussed in the 
preceding paragraphs is bound to usher in 
peace, contentment, prosperity and progress 
in the two halves of India and not perpe- 
tuate the dominance of one over the other. 





SIDE-LIGHTS ON THE ECONOMICS OF REPARATIONS 


By BENOY KUMAR SARKAR 


‘THe Ecoxomig Cextre op Gravity. 


IRECTLY or indirectly every economic item 
in the world’s life today, from the value 
of the rupee and the accumulation of gold 

in the United States Federal Reserve Bank to 
the Russian demand for loans in Englend and 
the deflation tacticsin the Balkans,—is connect- 
ed with the reparations problem. Econsmic 
harmony or equilibrium, should such a thing 
be said to exist in the world-order, essentially 
dynamic as it is, can be established only when 
this question is finally settled. 

The matter appears to onlookers to be 
mainly an affair of conversations between the 
diplomats of London and Paris over which 
the journalists of the two countries enzage 
in heated controversies. But no subject of 
contemporary economics is of greater uni- 
versal importance. The question of repara- 
tions constitutes in reality the centre of 
gravity of the financial and economic system 
of every nation that is worth anything. 

In each country, of course, the phencmenon 
has been manifesting itself 
manner. Some of the manifestations in France 
and Germany, the two poles of the present 
international complex, will serve to throw 
instructive side-lights on the problem. The 
‘larger bearings” of every “ internal” question 
cannot fail to be brought home to the inves- 
tigators in economic development. 


THe Fart or tan ERANG. 


In France today politics both internal and 
external are centred on the fate of the franc. 
In peace times the sterling was equivalent to 
25 francs. That parity has never been attained 
since the signing of the peace. But by 1921- 
22 the exchange came to be stabiliseda! £= 
50-55 fr. In 1923, however, almost synchron- 
ous with the occupation of the Ruhr and the 
precipitous fall of the Ger man mark the franc 
began to show signs of “sympathetic” sinking. 

Towards the beginning of the present year 
the symptoms became ominous and the Journee 
Industrielle (Paris) was led to make the follow- 
ing observation. “In a few months, unless 
the government takes immediate and energezie 
measures a creditless France will have to 


in a different - 


encounter a Germany strong in credit.” The 
financia. strength of Germany was referred to 
because of the stabilization of tle currency 
brought about by the establishment of the 
Renteihanh. 

On Feb. 20 the Temps (Paris) spoke of a 
panic in French financial and lay life. Two 
reasons were assigned for the situation : first, 
the nervousness of persons who have to make 
payments abroad and therefore bay foreign 
monies, and secondly, the loss of confidence 
in French currency which prevails among the 
exporters. 

The same occasion led the Manchester 
Guardian to some criticism of Freich foreign 
policy. Six months ago, it was aleged, the 
French press had been bent on isolating Great 
Britain from the continent. But she fall of 
the franc together with the general rise of 
prices has, it was said, created a new spirit 
among the French people who are now seek- 
ing to work hand in hand with England. 

The franc was falling all the same. One 
pound was often equivalent to about 110 franes 
in spring although the sterling itself had sunk 
in relation to the dollar. 


Porxeare’s Last ACHIEVEME IT. 


The French Chambre des Depit2s devoted 
several weeks to the discussion of measures 
calculated to prevent the further sinking of 
the fracc. In February a law hasbeen passed 
authorizing the finance minister to control the 
buying of foreign monies by mercants and 
private persons in a very strict mannet. 

Secondly, taxes of all denominaszions have 
been raised 20 per cent. The enharcement of 
the rat2 of taxation is to go hand in hand 
with such retrenchments as will enable the 
state to save at least one inilliard francs in 
1924. 

In the third place, all titles, documents, 
certificates, etc., existing in the possession of 
persons who command shares in cammercial, 
industrial or other undertakings, have been 
placed under the tax-collector’s su ervision. 
The only exception is the Bons dela defense, 


. which belong to the category of -var-loans. 


These alone are not to be taxed. 
By all these fiscal reforms the French 
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Government proposes to raise additional 74/2 
miliards. In France it is notorious that taxes 
hare been evaded by the citizens all the time. 
Poincare’s strong hand, determined as it was 
to show no mercy to anybody, was being 
appreciated even by the democratic elements 
in the Parliament who had always protested 
against his dictatorial despotism. But he had 
to earn unpopularity among his own flock, 
the nationalists and industrialists “of the right,” 
wko are opposed to increment of taxation. 

Altegether, however, European statesmen 
could not help admiring the speed with 
which only a country that is so centralized 
in constitution and sentiment as France could 
ac:zomplish such serious and revolutionary 
tasks. The Neue Zuericher Zeitung, the bank- 
ers daily of Zurich, for instance, noted that 
Pcincare was not only an able lawyer and 
masterful diplomat but had functioned as 
firance minister on two previous cabinets, 
once in 1894 and the second time in 1906. 

In France, it is clear, the fall of the money 
was Officially treated as dependent on the 
pclitics of the budget. The budget reform 
would, it was expected, check the sinking of 
tha currency. . 


Rrenca BUDGET. 


Since the end of the war there has been 
instituted in France a system of two budgets, 
ore the ordinary budget and the other the 
budget of an extraordinary character. This 
extraordinary budget is meant for the expenses 
involved in the reconstruction of regions 
mutilated or devastated during the war. By 
the treaty of Versailles Germany is responsible 
for these disbursements. On theory, therefore, 
the framers of the French budget have really 
been functioning as creditors of German 
Government. But since Germany has not yet 
paid her dues to the creditor, this latter has 
been compelled to borrow, 2 e„ Issue loans in 
order to meet the reconstruction charges. On 
account of this extraordinary budget known 
as Budget des depenses recowvrables, 2. e. the 
budget of recoverable expenses, the french 
public debt has grown to much above 100 
milliard francs. | 

This dichotomy of the budget, the source 
of the post-war deficit, has been now abolished. 
Both the budgets are to be constituted 
as one for the current year and all the ex- 
penses, both ordinary and _ reconstructional, 
are to be met from the regular normal 
receipts of the State. It is for this reason that 
nəw incomes have been sought by emergency 
taxation and retrenchments, It need be re- 
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marked en passant that France still holds true 
to her thesis that reparation expenses must 
come from Germany and that the occupation 
of the Ruhr continues to be the surest 
guarantee for this payment. The Poincare Min- 
istry has fallen. But the last achievement of 
Poincare, namely, the financial reform is being 
upheld by his successor Herriot. 


Tae Monry-Porurnics of FRANCE. 


The official view of the present financial 
situation in France was however contested by 
several statesmen and financiers of importance. 
Forgeot said in parliament: “The present 
crisis is due not to the budget but to the 
balance of the Banque de France. The Govern- 
ment banking institution has issued notes to 
the extent of 69 milliards on the strength 
of a reserve of only 5 to 6 milliards. It is 
in the circulation of large amounts of paper 
money that the trouble has to be suught.” 

According to the socialist financial expert, 
Auriol, the. State should monopolize all 
purchases ‘of foreign currency, no matter for 
what purpose. Ali French exporters were to be 
compelled to accept French money in return 
for their goods. Industrialists were of course 
violently opposed to this plan. 

Klotz, the late finance minister of the 
Poincare regime, traced the fall of the france 
to altogether different quarters. He said that 
speculators in foreign countries were in pos- 
session of 10 to 15 milliards of French money. 
Long-period credits had: therefore to be offered 
by French traders in order to balance this 
foreign ownership of francs. 


Tas Rate or EXCHANGE. 

Outside the Chambre critics of the new 
laws were no less outspoken, At the cole 
des Hautes Etudes Sociales (school of higher 
social studies ) a lecture was delivered by 
M. Loucheur, the electrical engineer, who, on 


. several occasions had been deputed by the 


French Government to confer with Rathenau 
and other German representatives on the 
economic arrangements to be entered into 
between the two countries. In analysing the 
situation Loucheur said: “There are three 
factors which are generally considered to be 
important as influencing the rate of exchange. 
The first is the circulation of notes. The 
second item is the balance of trade. The last 
but not least is known to be the budget. But 
so far as the present story of the franc is 
concerned none of these factors has played 
any role,” 


Jn 1919 there were 37 milliards of bank 
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notes in circulation, which rose only to 39 
milliards in 1923. The Government had paid 
back some of its debts to the Banque de 

France in the meanwhile, enabling it thus 

to dispense with the use of the note-printing 

` press to a considerable extent. But the 
frank fell notwithstanding in an extraordi- 
nary manner during the same period. 

In four or five years the amount of 
public loans, further, sank from 27 to 23 
milliards. And yet there was no check to 
the fall of the franc as everybody would 
naturally expect, said Loucheur. 

In the second place, the balance of trade 
has improved considerably. The year 1919 
began with a deficit of 27 miliards as 
legacy of the war-period when almost every 
commodity had to be imported. By 1923 
the export-schedule should itself “active,” 
2.€. more weighty than the import-schedule. 

„And yet, said Loucheur, it was a mistake 
“on the part of the finance minister, de 
Lasterrie, to congratulate himself on the 
conditions of foreign trade. 

The “balance of accounts” and not the 
simple “balance of trade? is what matters. 
Loans made by France to Austria, Tehecho- 
slovakia, Poland, are some of the items which 
the finance minister had ignored. in his report. 
Interest had to be paid to foreigners on the 
French stocks possessed by them. For instance, 
there are the payments to be made to 
people who delivered goods to France and 
į¿ have invested their wealth in French com- 
merece, industry and agriculture. In Lou- 
cheur’s calculation these loans and other 
items come up to about 40 milliards. Some 
of these payments are balanced indeed by 
incomes such as the French people get from 
foreign stocks as well as the 3 milliards of 
fereign money spent by tourists in France. 

But altogether the “balance of accounts” 
(including trade) gives a deficit of 3 to 4 
milliards. Itis this deficit that, according to 
Loucheur, accounted for the depreciation of 
the French currency. The remedy suggested 
by him was the heightening of production 
kand the acceleration of exports, 

In regard to the “ordinary” budget it is 
curious that during 1920 and 1971, while 
there was a deficit, the franc was improving; 
whereas in 1923 while a strong taxation 
policy established a balance between receipts 
and disbursements, the frane began to fall. 
The so-called “budget des depenses re- 
courrables’”’ should not, according to Loucheur, 
be called a budget at all as the payment does 
not come out of the French pockets. He 
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was therefore strongly opposed to the raising 
of the rate of taxation. 


LOUCHEUR’S SUGGESTIONS. 


“The fiscal retrenchments proposed by the 
government are moreover useless,’ said. 
Loucheur. “The ordinary budge: provides 
for an expenditure of 30 milliards. Of this 
only 1ë milliards represent actual state 
disbursements, the rest being given over to 
payment of interest on or amortization of 
loans. It cannot be said that French adminis- 
tration is extravagant. The rise :n expense 
is simply nominal. It does not represent a 
rise in the real costs but only a correspond- 
Ing increase in the price-levels. Not more 
than 500 millions are likely in ant case to 
come out of the so-called economies.” 

In Leucheur’s prescription what France 
needs is first a confidence of the French 
people iz themselves, and secondly, a better 
press-propaganda in foreign countries ju 
order to demonstrate the positively zavourable 
character of French finances. In regard to 
taxation, even without increasing the rates 
the government could realize 2 miliards per 
year solely by compelling the evaders to pay 
their dues. Besides, the government was ad- 
vised to issue a gold loan, consisting not 
only of French values but also of zhe 25-80 
milliards of foreign values existing in the 
possession of the French citizens. And 
finally, said Louchenr, “the importing of 
British coal and nitrates worth about 1 
milhard must be prevented by al. means, 
because it is possible to realise the same 
amount from Germany on the reparation 
account.” 

PROFESSOR GIDE, 


Professor Charles Gide was of opinion 
tbat “the uniform raising of the rate by 20 
per cent would create inequality as well as 
hardship.” But, according to him, “the fact 
that France is determined to impose new 
taxes wil create a favourable impression in 
foreign countries.” In Gide’s analysis the 
fall of the frane was not to be expla ned by 
the financial and fiscal conditions of France, 
but by international politics.” “Thə franc 
can improve,” says. he, “only when Hngland, 
France, Germany and America unite to dis- 
cuss world polities, ¿. e. reparation and war- 
debts on friendly terms.” ` 
a To a certain extent Gide’s idea about the 

favourable impression” created abroad by 
Poineare’s financial reform has been verified. 
For, an Anglo-American loan urder the 
leadership of the Morgan Bank of New York 
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has since then come to the rescue of the 
franc. But all the same the frane continues 
to oscillate between 80 and 90 to the £. 


Tar Roger War IN GERMANY. 


In Poincare’s interpretation of Versailles 
the reparations could be extorted from 
Germany by “sanctions”, 2.¢. the force of 
arms. Hence the Franco-Belgian occupation 
of the Ruhr. 

The Ruhr-War has meant good business 
‘or Great Britain. The coal market became 
brisk and the unemployment question was 
partially solved. It compelled also readjust- 
ments in the world-trade in ores, machineries 
and chamicals. India, for instance, is not 
unaware how the closing of the Rhine-Ruhbr 
has affected the “direction” of her imports 
and exports. But let us watch the develop- 
ments in Germany. 


The occupation of the Ruhr Valley by the 
Entente (January, 1923) as well as the 
“passiva resistance” of the German people, 
practically brought the local industries to a 
standstill. But the men, women and children 
of the territory had to be maintained with 
bread and butter. The financing was under- 
taken by the German Government. 

While Ruhr was not in a position to 
export any manufactures, its demand for 
imports from unoccupied Germany or abroad 
remained constant, especially in the line of 
food products. It is just these goods that 
Germany has to buy in foreign countries, 2.2., 
for which Germany needs foreign money. 
The passive resistance campaign contributed, 
therefare, to the most persistent demand for 
foreign currency on the part of German banks 
and business houses. The falf of the mark 
has thus ultimately to be traced in huge 
proportions to the economics of the Ruhr- 


‘ war. 


The deep fall of the mark (in September, 
1923, one English pound was equivalent to 
200,009,000 paper marks) was then caused by 
the attempts on the part of industry as well 
as of zhe people to provide themselves with 
foreign monies. But it automatically brought 
higher prices in its train and as a conse- 
quence also higher wages. The working 
capital of the factories and workshops found 
itself incapable of coping with the situation 
engendered by the sudden ‘heightening of the 
demands from the side of the workers. 

Nor was credit forthcoming to help 
forward the industries, especially since the 
Reichsbank considered it prudent to minimize 
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the advances as much as possible. To this 
have tc be added the high taxes on industry. 


Economic AFTERMATH oF PASSIVE RESISTANCE. 


The result was diminution in productior 
all along the line. In any case German pro- 
duction reached a stage at which goods coulc 
be delivered at prices, which, according to the 
Bulletin published by the ministry oi 
commerce, were in certain instances as higt 
as and in others higher than world-marke 
prices. 

The economic consequences of the occu 
pation of the Ruhr and of the virtual cutting 
off the Rhine-Ruhr from the mainland of 
Germany, began to make themselves felt in 
the summer of 1923. In August and, Sep- 
tember, the official reports from the chambers 
‘of commerce in every part of Germany were 
stories of factories closing down or working 
short hours and of workers thrown out o: 
employment. 

On October 1, the volume of unemploy- 
ment in Germany was officially declared tc 
be 298,844. On the 15th it was registered 
at 376,491. By the end of November there 
were a million and a half unemployed in 
unoccupied Germany. Last February the 
figure rose to just the double. The present 
figures are almost reaching the post-wa 
depression figures of the United States. The 
unemployed receive financial support from 
the Government. l | 


FINANCIAL RECONSTRUCTION, 


Unemployment is one side of the German 
economic life as affected by the failure of 
the passive resistance (September ), registering 
as it did another crushing national defeat ol 
Germany at the hands of the Allies. The 
other side of the shield is represented by 
the financial muddle and the efforts at 
reconstruction which have been in evidence 
in Germany since last autumn. 

On November 15, the German Government 
has established a new bank, known as the 
Rentenbank, as a temporary measure in order 
to solve the currency crisis. A new money, 
the Rentenmarh, has been issued by this bank. 
Its stability is assured by the values existing 
in Germany under the two main divisions of 
“gold” loans. One of these is based on the 
entire German landed estates. The other loan 
is covered by the properties.of the industries, 
commercial corporations and banks. 

Just at present there are two sorts of 
Wertbestaendiges Geld (stable money ) in Ger- 
One 3s the Rentenmark described 
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above. The otheris the Dollarschatzanweisung 
(the Dollar treasure bill ) “German dollars” 
in denominations of 1/4, 1/2, 1, 2, 5, anits 
have been issued by the government on the 
strength of the loan in Amarican dollars 
raised in Germany towards the beginning of 
1923. 

By issuing these two monies as medium 
of circulation the .German Government has 
been able to withdraw a large amoun; of 
paper money. But since the amount of 
these “gold” monies is not large enough, the 
papermark continues still to be legal tender, 
z e it must be accepted by everybocy in 
economic transactions. The values of the 
Rentenmark and the German dollar in terms 
of the paper-mark fluctuate in exactly the 
same proportion as the foreign monies, 

At Hamburg as well as at Kiel gold-giro- 
banks have been established. They issue notes 
on the strength of their deposits in foreign 
money. These notes, says the Berliner 
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Tageb'att, constitute “gold” currenzy and pro- 
mise to be the fore-runners of the gold mark 
which the Rezchsbank of Berlir. expects to 
put ir circulation for entire Germany in the 
near future. 

These transitional stages have prepared 
the ground to a substantial extent. In spite 
of the opposition of the “naticnalists” the 
Germen government has considered it prudent 
to accept the conditions of the Entente in 
regara to the establishment of a gold-bank 
which is to function for all Germeny. 

The first fruits of the ministerial changes in 
Great Britain, Germany and France are thus 
going tc embody themselves, among other things, 
in a co-operation of Germany with zhe Entente 
in matters financial. The Ramsay MacDonald- 
Marx-Herriot measures in contemplation dur- 
ing the present summer may at _ast be said 
to cortain within them the germs 3f a more 
or less stable settlement of the economics 
of reparations. 


POST-WAR REFORMS AND HDUCATION* 


By V. V. Oax. 


PROVINCIAL Autonomy AND [INPERIAL FINANOH 


HE whole system of financial arrange- 
ment , existing between the Imperial 
Government and the provincial govern- 

ments has been overhauled since the introduc- 
tion of the “Reforms.” The item of “divided 
revenue” has been abandoned. Revenue 
from land, judicial stamps, excise, irrigation, 
etc., has been handed over completely to the 
provinces, while those from post, income tax, 
opium, salt, railways, etc, have been retained 
by the Imperial Government (Government of 
India). Provinces have ‘been given limited 
powers of taxation and borrowing. In short 
Provincial -autonomy has been granted to 
India, in a more or less degree, and the 
provinces need no longer depend upon the 
Central (Imperial) Government for means of 
`- provincial development. This new arrange- 


* It is intended to give here an account of the 
Reforms and their practical effects on education. 
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ment, however, makes the Imperiel Govern- 
ment <o face a deficit in its budget which is 
met by fixed contributions from tha provinces. 


EDICATION, A “TRANSFERRED Suayrov” 


Of the subjects handed over to provinces 
known as provincial subjects, a few have 
been Fanded over to Indian ministars nomi- 
nated from the enlarged legislative councils 
having popular representation based on a 
narrow franchise. These subjects, which 
include education, sanitation, med:cal relief, 
etc., are known as ‘transferred subiects. The 
remaining subjects, such as police, justice, 
etc., are known as ‘reserved subjects. All 
this would lead us to believe that the reforms 
introducad in India are a substantial step 
towards the introduction of responsible 
government. But, a careful examination, 
however. would reveal the fact that what is 
given oy one hand has been taken by the 
other. 
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Divisiox of Funps Berweren “TRANSFERRED AND 
RESERVED SUBJECTS 


T: is the method of division’ of funds 
between fhe transferred and the reserved 
subjects that has taken away all the benefits 
of the reforms. The order in which provin- 
cial funisare to be distributed is: first, the 
contrikuticn towards the expense of the Im- 
perial Government; next, the amount needed 
for the ~esarved subjects; and finally the need 
ofthe sransferred subjects. These transferred 
subjects. which will be constantly expanding, 
are previdad for the last. Naturally the deficit, 
if any, will be charged to the transferred 
subjects and the odium of additional taxation 
over the already over-burdened poor people 
would be shifted to the Indian Ministers in 


charge of the transferred subjects. Add to it. 


the fact that the provincial legislative 
Councils Lave only limited power of taxation. 


3op3ETt FRAMED BY THE EXECUTIVE 


As the budget is to be framed by the 
Execuive Government as a whole, the Indian 
Ministers nave an opportunity to take some 
part in the deliberations. But owing to their 
minorisy they cannot do anything in the 
matter The budget is then placed before 
the prcvineial councils for discussion and for 
taking votes upon resolutions for allotments. 
“Dut neither in this case nor in the case of 
the Gcvernment of India does the legislature 
acquirs power under the Reforms to vote 
upon srd pass or reject the budget*” The 
executive government is not bound to carry 
out the wishes of the legislature, except in 
the case o2 transferred subjects. 


Petrowze Liquor Ir You Want More 
EDUCATION 


Education being a transferred subject, let 
us see how its position is affected by the 
above system of distributing funds. Even 
though. as I have said above, the Ministers 
wish to go ahead, they cannot do so unless 
they ave willing to propose additional taxation, 
which is almost impossible. All the imagin- 
able socreas of revenue have been tapped al- 
ready. If there be some few leftthey ought 
to bə suck as not to interfere with the Im- 
perial neacs of taxation. The ridiculous position 
into which the benign Government has put 
the door Ministers by handing over to them 


* Sisty Years of Indian Finance—K. T. Shaha. 
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revenue from excise for meeting their educa- 
tional expenditure only increases this difficulty- 
“Patronise liquor if you want more funds for 
education” is the essence of Government’s. 
action. Under the circumstances, it will not 
be possible to enhance educational activities 
even though this question is handed over entirely 
to provincial councils and their nominated 
Indian Ministers. 


The So-cALLED COMPULSORY DUCATION 
Act 


During 1918 and the following years, 
certain provincial legislatures had approved 
legislation in the matter of primary education, 
by which the municipalities have been em- 
powered to enforce compulsion. A few muni- 
cipalities took advantage of this measure, but 
on the whole it proved a failure. The 
reformed councils of 1920-21 took up the 
matter again, and in some provinces, legislative 
measures for compulsory primary education 
have been passed. But the glaring defect in 
them is that the Government beyond promis- 
ing to pay a certain percentage of the cost 
does not bind itself to introduce the scheme, 
but leaves the local authorities (municipalities 
or local boards) to do so if they choose. 
Writing about this measure in the presidency 
of Bombay, the Bombay Chronicle made the 
following appropriate remarks: “The public on 
a careful examination of the provisions of 
the Bill, will realise that the Government have 
nowhere laid down that the program of com- 
pulsory education will be completed in the 
next ten years” The people have no faith 
in mere promises and sympathetic resolutions, 
becauso, the Government has been profuse in 
them, without any intentions to fulfil them. 
The present type of compulsory education 
bill passed in many provinces is a misnomer, 
and has the same defect which former legis- 
lation giving power to local bodies to enforce 
legislation had. The only change in that has 
been about meeting the cost of education. 
Time alone will prove conclusively the fu- 
tility or otherwise of the Reforms but if oneis 
to interpret events in the light of Indian 
history of the last 50 years there is only one 
answer. Four years have passed since the 
introduction of the Reforms and yet we are 
in no way better off than we ever were before. 
This is especially true when we remember the 
fact that during the same time the rest of the 
world has advanced at a tremendous rate in 
comparison with ours. 
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. INDIANS AND ANGLO-INDIANS: AS PORTRAYED TO BRITONS 
BY BRITISH NOVELISTS. 


By ST. NIHAL SINGH 


I 


T is, of course, impossible for any one but 
the author of a play or a novel to say 
whether he or she wove a plot for the 

mere pleasure of telling a tale or for propa- 
gating’ pet ideas and theories. Few writers 
are swayed entirely by the purely artistic 
impulse. Few can resist the temptation to 
“propagand ”—especially in this age of 
propaganda. 

A play or a novel is generally read for 
pastime after the work of the day is over or 
when one is having a holiday. The mind, at 
such a time, is either tired or unwilling to 
funetion with all its strength. Reason, in 
other words, is more or less In abeyance, and 
impressions are more likely to be received 
without being challenged, or at any rate 
without being challenged to any extent. 

A person who is capable of writing a 
play or a novel knows enough of human 
psychology to realise these facts. Hence the 
y stream of propaganda plays and novels is 
` swelling. 

That is particularly the case in regard to 

books relating to India. More and more 

_ writers are taking to working up their Indian 

_ materials into plays and novels. During the 

last few weeks Í have read several, three of 
which really deserve notice, namely :— 

The Green Goddess. By Louise Jordan 

Milne. (Hodder and Stoughton, London ) 

Ts. 6d. net. 


Expectancy. By John Eyton ( Arrowsmith, 
London. ) 7s. 6d. net. And 
A Passage to India. By E.M. Forster (Edwin 
XA rnold & Co, 41 & 48 Maddox St. London, 
| W. 1.) 7s. 6d. net. 
| All these books are by British authors 
| who are more or less well-known. Each of 
| them is well worth reading, as fiction. They, 
' moreover, contain British ideas of their own 
i kinsmen in India and of us Indians and, 
| therefore, we need to examine their contents 
if for no other purpose than to see what their 
oer have to say about India and Anglo- 
ndia. 


s 


II 


The Green Goddess is based on a play of 
the same name by William Archer, who it 
will be remembered, wrote, some rears ago, 
a book in which he sought to prove that 
India aad never succeeded in avolving a 
civilisacicn—that the culture of which she 
boasted was at best only “splendid barbarism”. 
In the play, which I saw some tine ago at 
St. James’ Theatre in London he has tried to 
amuse his people by presenting to them a 
caricature of a Western educate! Raja—a 
“Cambridge Indian”. 

Louis: Jordan Milne has developed the 
plot at much greater length than did the 
playwrighz, for she did not labour under the 
limitatioas imposed by the theatre upon Mr. 
Archer, who was compelled to keep town the 
dialogue so that it could be reniered in 
about two hours and a half. The ncvelist is 
a gifted person who brings to her task skill 
gained from considerable experience, for this 
is the fourth book which she has made out 
of a play. 


The only Indian who counts in tke plot— 
whether he is the hero or the villain I shall 
leave the reader to judge—is a yourg Raja 
whose State-—Rukh—is situated somewhere 
on the Indian frontier, just where, neither the 
playwright nor the novelist tells us in 
geographie detail, “Cosmo Hamil-on’’—a 
friend ard admirer of Mr. William Archer 
and of George Arliss, who acted in the title- 
role in the United States as wel as in 
England,—has, however, just publisied a 
volume of raminiscezces in which oce1rs this 
tell-tale passage : 

“William Archer suddenly took it into hs head 
to prove his infallibility by writing a play himself, 
which, oddly and wonderfully, enough, 1s 3 most 
remarkable success ... exciting, dramatic, having 
an original idea and a finely drawn leadirg part 
which is played by George Arliss in lis most 
suave and subtle manner. 

“When afer seeing The Green Goddess ir New 
York, where it was beautifully produced by , Win- 
throp Ames, I went round to congratulate Arliss on 
its performaxce, I found that he had fitted up his 
ropms behind the stage, like those of a rajh, so 
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that he might get into the proper Indian mood 
while dressing to go on. He does not carry his 
artistic thorgughness so faras actually to color 
himself all over every night; but, metaphorically, 
he is as thoroughly and completely Eastern as 
Kooch Behar during every performance, and even 
his wife must find it difficult to recognise in him 
the gentle, cultivated, charming Englishman that he 
really 1s.” 
Whether or not the suggestion respecting 
the Rajah’s identity which- this writer so 
cleverly conveys is based upon fact, I have 
no means of verifying. Whether a caricature of 
a real personality or a purely fictitious figure, 
the Raja of Rukh is made out to be a man 
without conscience. To sbow, how thin is 


the veneer of Western civilisation acquired - 


at Cambridge, which covers a festering soul, 
the following plot is woven. 

Upon Rukh descend two Englishmen and 
an English woman in an aeroplane crash. 
They find the Raja dignified but not ridicu- 
lous “for all his satins and silks and glut of 
hanging jewels,” standing “in front of his 
temple where the goats heads still dripped 
sacrificial red and his people about him.” 
H2 tdlked as calmly about sacrificing “white 
goats’. to the Goddess as if he had been 
discussing the weather in England. 

The Englishmen were surprised to find 
that “ihis unexpected barbarian” read the 
Statesman and the Pioneer and spoke per- 
fect English. He had taken “a pretty good 
degree at Cambridge, in Moral and Politicial 
Science.” 

The Raja’s stay at Cambridge ‘had not, 
however, been altogether pleasant. Though 
rich and brilliant, he was there “on tolerance, 
and that had been torment.” And yet, he 
was sometimes “more than half home-sick 
for the old warsity—its life, its human give 
and take, the town at its ever-ribboned feet.” 
He prided himself upon the fact that “Europe 
had made a superficial but accomplished 
cosmopolitan of him--he knew that at core 
he was all Oriental stil.” But the 

“West had infused itself with him more than he 
dreamed. Cambridge had made something of a half- 
caste of the high-born, absolute ruler of Rukh, an 
intellectual half-caste. He had studied a few Western 
masters profoundly, he had dabbled, and still 
dabbled, in abominably many. But your true 
cosmopolitan is born, not made. He is very rare. 
Europe bad given Rukh’s Raja Gogol and Herbert 
Spencer, Byron and Aristotle, Goethe and Ben 
Jonson and Macaulay, the philosophies of Greece and 
England, the cultures of France and Spain, the 
flairs of Mayfair and Rome, but it had taken away 
more than it had given, had cramped even more 
than it had developed. ” 

The Raja had “come to believe that the 
Superman would be “generated from some 


high fusion of the East and the West.” 
And “since he himself could not be world- 
eminent as the first Superman, he was keenly 
minded to beget him.” The thought “set all 
his sensitive nerves dancing to delicate 
music,” 

This belief added zest to the passion the 
Raja instantly conceived for the English 
woman who had fallen down from the skies. 
Aided and abetted by an English valet and 
Major-domo who was completely in his power, 
he killed her husband ( not that he was much 
of a loss, either to his wife, orto the Indian 
army or to the Empire), and delivered the 
woman and her lover—a doctor in the Indian 
Medical Service—to the tender mercies of 
the fanatical priests, who proposed to cut off 
their heads and throw their bodies to be 
trampled by elephants, in retaliation for the 
killing of three of his brothers by the British 
Administrators of India for sedition. At the’ 
last moment he proposed to spare the lover 
if the woman would give herself to him. 
Before she had time to announce her 
decision an insignificant looking representa- 
tive of the British Empire descended from 
on high in an aeroplane and single-handed 
pee the prisoners from their desperate 
peril. 

Not a picture which will raise a Western- 
educated Indian in the estimation of a 
Western reader or promote the brotherhood 
of man! 

Il 


In Expectancy a young Indian enters the 
story to serve as a villain. He is an agitator 
from the Punjab—* fellow named Gopi 
Nath ”— 

“Government had him safely locked up after 
the Lahore Business. What must they do but let 

go. Amnesty for political prisoners, you 
know,” 

After his release he goes to “Shahgarh”’ 
(in the Himalayas ) and begins working on the 
gullibility of the hillmen employed as 
coolies on an estate belonging to an English- 
man who has married an Australian. rr 

The owner of the estate is furious. “This 
is only one phase of the process of signing 
away India,” he declared, and continued: 

‘This is the freedom of speech’ phase. Were 
not supposed to know whats good for our own 
oohes. The agitators must have their say, though. 
nee account must their liberty be interfered 
with, . . 
_ Oh, no... mustn’t on any account restrict the! 
liberty, of a subject—even if he does happen to be' 
poisoning your labour and squeezing you out of the 
country by inches. India’s finding herself. Coolies 
are being taugåt to think!” . 
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Then follows a description showing how 
easy it is for the Englishman who understands 
the “natives” to deal with them. The estate 
owner got word that Gopi Nath had arrived 
from Almora and was planning to hold a mass 
meeting in the coolie lines. He lost no time 
in reaching the spot—about half-a-mile down 
the road. He found the coolies collected 
there—fifty or so of them—‘squat, stalwart hill- 
men with scarred faces and dingy loin-clothes.” 
Some of them salaamed him in a shamefaced 
sort of way. He went straight up to the 
agitator, who scratched his large, unshaven jowl. 
Though the Indian was standing on a platform 
quite three feet above the Englishman, the 
latter, of course, “looked the bigger man. 
And he kept quite still—hands in pockets, 
chin stuck out.” Surely the coolies “had the 
sense to know the hetter man.” Gopi Nath’s 
eyes dropped. He fidgetted with the paper 
in his hands when the Englishman ordered 
him off the premises, threatening to kick him 
off if he did not go of his own accord, and 
smiled insolently, (for the benefit of the 
coolies ) ‘Lhen the “Sahib” took a step 
towards the platform and, with watch in 
hand, gave him just one minute to clear 


out: 
“For perhaps a quarter of that minute nota 
soul moved. Then the champion of the oppressed 


sot down from the platform, and pushed his way 
through the coolies. After about ten yards his 
gait miraculously altered from a slink to a strut 
asa few hangers-on joined him. After twenty 
yards he looked back over his shoulder and spat.” 

This sort of twaddle pleases the British 
public, into whose ears for generations 
has been dinned the slogan: “bully the ‘native’ 
and crumple up his opposition.” 

Though in this respect quite old-fashioned 
the author of Expectancy has at least one 
new suggestion to make to his people. He 
calls their attention to the hils where 
Britons can settle down, not as mere birds of 
passage, but permanently, because the climate 
permits them to rear their children there, 
and they can derive a comfortable income 
by growing fruit and making it into jam, and 
engaging in dairying and poultry raising. 

How far the British people will utilise 
this suggestion remains to be seen. The 
author has done his bit by pointing out the 
opportunity to his countrymen. 


IV 


The third book, A passage to India, is, of 
an entirely different character. Not that it 
refrains from showing up the weak traits 
in the Indian character. Og the contrary, it 
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53 
gives the impression that there is no such 
thing as an Indian, for the Musam disdains 
the Hindu and is in turn hated br the Hindu 
and H-ndus and Muslims alike are slack, 
prevazicating, not quite honest, unreliable, 
sexually loose—in a word, ineffmient from 
every point of view. The author 13, however, 
not content with such an expcse but mer- 
ciless.y tears away the gaudy vetments and 
gewgaws which Anglo-Indians, or ‘ Europeans” 
as they prefer to call themselves, 1ave draped 
about themselves and displays a sight which 
will revolt some persons, shame others and 
enrage still others. 

The scene is laid in a small civil station 
probably in Behar and Orissa, where the uni- 
verse revolves round the Collector. Fis assist- 
ant, wao is also the City Mazistrate, the 
District Superintendent of Police, and the 
Civil Surgeon, a Major in the Intian Medical 
Services, constitute his satellites The only 
Briton who does not kow-tow to him, or care 
to asscciate much with the others, is the Prin- 
cipal of the Government College. 

Irto this “little England” enze the City 
Magis:rate’s mother and the girl who has 
come out from “Home” to look him over 
and decide whether or not she wishes to 
marry him. They insist upon knowing the 
“real India”, and since the people among 
whom their lot is cast loatha and despise 
India and Indians, they have to seek the good 
offices of the teacher-man, who is the only 
“European” who associates with tae “natives.” 

Tke one Indian—the Asstant-Surgeon 
(Dr Aziz )—with. whom these two ladies 
become really acquainted, is a little later 
accused by the younger woman of attempted 
assaut. He is promptly lockel up by the 
Collector; the District Superintendent of 
Pol:ee works up a case against him, and 
denies the Principal of the College, who 
believes in his innocence, the cpportunity to 
see him, the elder Englishwonan, who also 
believes him innocent, is packed off lest she 
may complicate matters for the prosecution. 
The Sity Magistrate’s fiancee hcwever realises 
in the middle of the trial, that hysteria had 
led ker to make the charge and withdraws it. 

Cr. Aziz has become so emkittered by the 
treatment which he has receivei at the hands 
of tke British Colony that ie resigns his 
position and takes service under a Hindu 
Raia. The Englishman in tke Educational 
Service, who had stuck to bim during his 
days of trial even at the expense of ostra- 
cism from the Anglo-Indians, pay3 a visit to 
that State, accompanied by his wife (who 
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happens to be a step-sister of the City 
Magistrats) and her brother. Aziz avoids him 
because he is an Englishman, and he has had 
enough of them. 

Chancs brings them together, however, 
and an attempt at reconciliation is made 
hut proves useless, because the iron has sunk 
too deep into the Muslim doctor’s soul, while 
the Eng‘ishman, now an Inspector, has 
himself become an Anglo-Indian. 

The plot, though quite thin, has enabled 
the authcr to accomplish two purposes. It 
has first of all given him the opportunity to 
show how the British in India despise and 
ostracise Indians, while on their part the In- 
dians mistrust and misjudge the British and 
how the gulf between’ the two is widening 
and becoming unbridgeable. It has further 
given him a chance to demonstrate the utter 
hopelessness of expecting any improvement 
from the efforts of Englishmen of superior 
education who arrive in India at a mature 
age, because they can resist the bacillus of 
Anglo-Ind:anitis only for a time, and even 
then not completely, and in the end fall 
victim to it. 

The author’s pictures are faithful and 
vivid. That is particularly the case in regard 
to the Anglo-Indian characters he has created. 

In making that remark, I do not mean to 
suggest that the Hindus and Muslims depict- 
ed by Mr. Forster are not faithfully sketched. 
On the contrary, there are unquestionably 
young Muslims in India like Dr. Aziz who, 
despite the advantages of education they have 
enjoyed, look down upon Hindus and belittle 
their culture, and fall below even a reason- 
able standard of truthfulness and efficiency. 
There also are Hindus like Professor Godbole 
and Dr. Panna Lal, who return the compli- 
ment to men like Aziz and are not his superior 
either in respect of truthfulness or efficiency. 

There are, however, Indians who are nel- 
ther full of religious prejudices nor the foot- 


ling muddlers that Mr. Forster has painted. 


Perhaps b.s limited opportunities did not 
permit bim to come in contact with them, or 
possibly the plan of his book did not permit 
him to introduce them into it. Unfortunately, 
however, the British reader, as a rule, is so 
ignorant of India of our day that he is likely 
to take Aziz and the others as typical of all 
modern Ind:ans, and, therefore, become con- 
firmed in his prejudices. Such as the notion 
that India is a congeries of clashing races and 
creeds, that ihe Indian standard of morality 
is low, that Indians cannot dispense with the 


: British crutches, and the like. 
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Any harm, which the book may do to the 
Indian cause by laying such emphasis upon 
our shortcomings will, however, be more than. 
counterbalanced by the good that may result 
through the expose of Anglo-India by an 
Englishman who has evidently taken the 
trouble to study it and who possesses the 
moral courage to tear from it all the sham 
trappings which a spirit of self-adulation had 
wrapped round a hideous skeleton. 

The head of the district is described as a 
aman who knew something to the discredit 
of nearly every one of his. (Indian ) guests 
at the bridge party” (not the game “but a 
party to bridge the gulf between the East 
and the West” ). and was) consequently per- 
functory. “When they had not cheated, it 
was bhang, women, or worse, and even the 
desirables wanted to get something out of 
him”. He had had twenty-five years’ experience 
in India and had “never known anything but 
disaster result when English people and In- 
dians attempt to be intimate socially. Inter- 
course, yes. Courtesy, by all means. Intimacy 
—never, never.’ The whole weight of his 
authority was against it. “When he saw the 
coolie asleep in the ditches or the shopkeepers 
rising to salute him on their little platforms, 
he said to himself, “You shall pay for this. you 
shall squeal” “He longed for the good old 
days when an Englishman could satisfy his 
own honour and no questions asked after- 
wards.” As it is, not only the Indians, but 
“the Government of India itself also watches 
—and, behind it is that caucus of cranks and 
cravens, the British Parliament.” In India 
“the Turtons (the Collector and his wife) were 
little gods ; soon they would retire to some 
suburban villa, and die exiled from glory.” 

The City Magistrate is made out to be a 
man who lives up to the principle that the 
British are not in India for the purpose of 
behaving pleasantly. They are there “to do 
justice and keep the peace.” “Here we are, 
and we're going to stop, and the country’s 
got to put up with us,” he declared. Hewas 
out in India “to work, mind, to hold this 
wretched country by force.” He was “not a 
missionary or a Labour Member or a vague 
sentimental sympathetic literary man...... dust 
a servant of the Government.” The British, 
he said, were “not pleasant in India” and do 
not “intend to be pleasant.” His ‘task was a 
difficult one. “Every day he worked hard in 
the court trying to decide which of two se- 
eretive accounts was the less untrue, trying 
to dispense justice fearlessly, to protect the 
weak against the less weak, the incoherent 
z . e 
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against the plausible, surrounded by lies and 
flattery. That morning he had convicted a 
railway clerk of over-charging pilgrims for 
their tickets, anda Pathan of attempted rape. 
He expected no gratitude, no recognition for 
this, and both the clerk and Pathan might 
appeal, bribe their witnesses more effectually 
in the interval, and get their sentences rever- 
sed.” When the day’s work was over, 
he wanted to play tennis with his own kind 
or rest his legs upon a long chair. He 
frankly did not like the “natives”. Soon af- 
ter he came out, he had asked one of the 
Pleaders to have a cigarette with him. He 
found afterwards that he had sent touts all 
over the bazaar to announce the fact—had 
told all the litigants that Vakil Mahmoud Ali 
was “in with the City Magistrate’. And he 
believed that “whether the native swaggers or 
cringes, there’s always something behind every 
* remark he makes—if nothing else, he’s trying 
tO ...4.. score.’ He did not consider it worth 
while to conciliate the educated Indians. 
They would be no good to the British in 
case of a row, and so did not matter.” 

The District Superintendent of Police was 
‘the most reflective and best ‘educated of the 
officials in the place. Himself born at Kara- 
‘chi, his theory was that “all natives are cri- 
minals at heart, for the simple reason that 
they live south of latitude 30,” and that 

“when an Indian goes bad, he not only goes 
r very bad, but very queer.” His attitude was, 
“Rveryone knows the man’s guilty, and I am 
obliged to say so in public before he goes to 
the Andamans.’ And in the en@ he, ‘a 
married man, was caught in.alady’s bedroom 
and divorced by his wife--and probably 
“blamed it to the Indian climate.’ According 
to him, there was nothing in India but the 
weather—it was the Alpha and Omega of 
‘everything. 

The Civil Surgeon, a Major in the Indian 
Medical Service, was'full of the “details of 
operations which he poured into the shrink- 
ing ears of his friends, “The boredom of 

43 ‘egime and hygiene repelled him.” He was 
not well disposed towards his Indian Assist- 
‘ant, considering that he had “no grit, no 
guts,” and was not any better disposed to- 

wards ‘him when ‘by operating he saved an 
English lady’s life. It never occurred to him 
that | ‘the educated Indians visited one another 
-occasionally. He only ‘knew that no one 
ever told him the truth, although ‘he had 
been in ‘the country for ‘twenty years.” He 
“put the fear of God into them at the hos- 
| | pital. i Às he described to his fellow Euro- 


peans” at the club the appearance of the 
grandsor of the leading Indian. loyalist: 

“His beauty’s gone, ae oppa teeth, two lower 
and a nostril... Old Panna Lal brought him the 
looking glass yesterday and he blubbered. 
laughed : I laughed, I tell you, and so would you : 
that used to be one of these niggers, I thought. 
now he’s all septic ; damn him, blast his soul—er— 
I believe he was unspeakably immoral—er—. He 
subsidec, nudged in the ribs, but added, ‘I wish I'd 
had the cutting up of my late assistant too ; Noth- 
ing’s toc bad for these people.” 


The womenfolk of these persons, as des- 
cribed >y Mr. Forster, are a vulgar lot. “hey 
were amazed when the heroine and the lady 
who expected to be her mother- in-law 
expressea a desire to see Indians. “Wanting 
to see Indians!” they exclaimed; ‘Nativ os | 
why fancy!” and they explained that “Natives 
don’t respect one any the more after 
meeting cne.” The kindest thing one could 
do to a native was to let him die. 

When the Collector gave a bridge party,” 
his wife refused to ° ‘shake hands with any of 
the men unless it has tobethe Nawab Bahadur.” 
She reminded the strangers that they “were 
superior to every one in India except one or 
two of, the Ranis, and they’re on an equality.” 
She “had learnt the lingo, but only to speak 
to her scrvants, so she knew none of 
the politar forms and of the verbs only the 
imperative mood.” She was more distant 
with Incicn ladies who had travelled in 
Europe emi “might apply her own standards 
to her.” She told the men that they were 

“weak, weak, weak.” The Indians ought to be 
made “tc erawl from here to the caves on 
their hands and knees whenever an English- 
woman’s ir sight, they ought not be spoken to, 
they ougat to be spat at, they ought to be 
ground int> the dust, we've been far too 
kind with. cur Bridge ‘Parties and the rest.” No 
wonder her husband thought that “After all, 
its our women who make everything more 
difficult out here.” 

Then there was the wife of the District 
Superintendent of Police, who, at her husband’s 
bidding, gare purdah parties until she struck ; 
and the ledy who ‘was visiting her, who was 
companior zo a Maharani in a remote Native 
State, whe had taken leave “because she 
felt she deserved it, not because the Maharani 
said she mizht go.” She burgled the Maha- 
raja’s motor car at the junction, as it came 
back in the train from a Chiefs’ Conference 
at Delhi. “Her Maharaja would be awfully 
sick, but she didn’t mind, he could sack her 
if he liked.” “I don’t believe in these people 
Igtting you down,” she said. “Tf T didn’t 
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snatch like the Devil, I should be nowhere. 
He doesn’t want the car, silly fool! Surely 
it is to the credit of his State I should be 
seez about in it at Chandrapore during my 
leave. He ought to look at it that way. 
Anyhow he’s got to look at it that way. My 
Maharani’s different. ..my Maharani’s a dear. 
Thats her fox-terrier, poor little devil. . . 
Imagine taking dogs to a Chiefs’ Conference! 
As sensible as taking Chiefs, perhaps, she 
shrieked with laughter.” She it was in whose 
bedroom the District Superintendent of Police 
. was later caught. 

The Anglo-Indians are not used to being 
talked about in this manner. They will hate 
Mr. Forster for giving them away. | 

I wonder if the book will open the eyes 
of the British people. I see that it is being 
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widely reviewed in the London and the pro- 
vincial press, and the critics are writing of 
it in glowing terms. I have not seen it 
pointed out anywhere, however, that the 
author has come to realise that the Anglo- 
Indians are acting in the manner in which 
he has described them as acting because they are 
determined to hang on to India and because 
they feel that that is the only way they can 
hang on. The problem, in other words, is 
not social, but political, and therefore, no 
end of homilies can have any effect upon 
improving the manners of the British in 
India. The political elevation of Indians is 
the only remedy which can cure them of 
their habit of looking down upon us—of 
belittling our past and our  capacity—of 
desiring to keep us at a distance. 


THE PROBLEM OF AGRICULTURAL LABOUR IN INDIA. 


By Dr. RADHAKAMAL MUKERJEE, M.A., P.R.S, Ph.D. 


[Tau Lower Orpzrs] 


HE economie distribution of wealth is to 
be judged from the’ broad division of 
population into agricultural industrial, eco- 

pomical, professional and other classes. A closer 
examination would require in the first place 
the differentiation of industrial workers from 
agricultural labourers (farm hands ete.) and 
general low-grade labourers of the miscella- 
neous and casual type who are on the margin 
of work and life, and secondly, the isolation 
of the fixed wage-earners from the rest. It is 
on the landless classes and the receivers of 
fixed incomes that the vicissitudes of the 
times deal their hardest blows. 

The professions representing “more or 
less the affluent sections ‘of the community 
form a microscopic minority. The fixed 
wage-earners also forma very small section. 
The unskilled labourers are now seen to 
inereass decade after decade. The following 
table shows their number in 1911 and in 
1921 :— 


variation 
per cent. 
1911 1921 
Farm servants and 
field labourers. 41,246,335 37,924,917 — 8'i 
Labourers and workmen 
unspecified. 8,273,650 19,300,105 +124 


Hired labourers in India, unlike those om 
the farms of north and north-west Europe, 
are not whole-time professional labourers 
but part-time day labourers. They usually 
own a little land themselves, and would like 
more but there is alsoa growing class of 
landless glabourers whose employment is un- 
certain. 

Every circumstance which nas weakened 
the economic position of the small holder, has 
increased the supply of agricultural labourers— 
the loss of common rightsin the rural eco- 
nomy, the disuse of collective enterprise, the 
sub-division of holdings, free mortgaging and 
transfer of land andthe decline of cottage 
industries. The growth of population in this 
century has been so great and the holdings 


haveso much been reduced in size that they - 


have often become uneconomical, compelling 
the peasants to supplement the proceeds of 
their holdings by outside work, or to sell 
their lands to middlemen or to more prosper- 
ous peasants. It is noteworthy that the 
populations on the margin of life engaged 
in occupations that entail heavy physical but 
little mental energy are endowed with larger 
families than the higher and the more intellec- 
tual sections of society. In a normal de- 
cade with no epedemics or other disturbing 


ii 
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factors, such sections of the community may 
be expected to increase faster than the rest. 
The last two decades have been unusual, and 
the mortality which is always the heaviest 
from these lower orders has been particular- 
ly heavy. Mr. S. V. Mukerjee who in his 
Baroda Census Report discusses this question 
shows that the number of agricultural labour- 
ers bas been progressively decreasing since 
1901; but on the other band, the number of 
cultivators and receivers of rent from agri- 
cultural land (with their dependents) has pro- 
gressively increased (from 970,675 in 1911 to 
1,058,182 in 1921). The Punjab Census Re- 
port similarly records an increase of the 
number of persons living on income from 
rent of agricultural lands from 626,000 in 
1911 to 1,008,000 in 1921. On the other 
hand, the number of farm servants and field 
labourers has actually decreased from 1,192,000 
in 1911 to 1,184,000 in 1921. In Madras 
there is a Similar tendency throughout the 
last 20 years for cultivating land-owners and 
labourers to lose ground to the cultivating 
tenant and the non-cultivating rent-receiver 
or rent-payer. Does this imply, asks the 
Census Superintendent, that the man who 
farms his own land is being forced to relin- 
quish it to the non-cultivating money-lender 
from whom he will cultivate as a tenant ? 
In the United Provinces, the number of or- 
dinary cultivators has increased from 28,712,015 
to 29,843,168. On the other hand, the 
number of farm servants and field labourers 
has decreased from 4,552,048 in 1911 to 
4,035,887 in 1921, the decrease being 11°3 per 
cent. In Bengal also the number of ordinary 


cultivators has increased from 29,748,646 to’ 


00,547,557, and the number of farm servants 
and field labourers -has diminished from 
3,660,000 to 1,805,502, the decrease being 50 
per cent. 

It is doubtful whether this increase in 
the number of cultivating owners is an wn- 
mixed good. Where the agricultural labourer 


as a result of the rise in prosperity sets up 
.aS a peasant proprietor, 


we may hope he 


` turns his land and his own life to good 


account with the magic of property around 
him. But he is mostly without staying power 
and his holding is more often than not too 
small to be economic. By a selective process 
the superior cultivator is driving the more 
thriftless of his brethren to the marginal areas. 
Thus the extension of cultivation results, if 
at all, in a gradually diminishing return to an 
increasing amount of labour and expense. It 


is noteworthy that the figures gf the transfer 
E aE eae CACO cei NOVEM E vents ve en eee Oe eS 


-cultivate land of their own. 
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of land by agriculturists to non-agriculturists 
show that the tendency of the latier to take 
possession of the agriculturist’s lend is to a 
certain extent Increasing synchronously with 
the tendency to rent the land 1ather than 
cultivate through hired labour. n Bengal 
ordinary cultivators number 9,274,927, workers 
and tke farm servants and field labourers 
number 1,805,502. There is thus only one 
hired labourer on the land to every five who 
In Dacca and 
Chittagong divisions, there is only cne hired 
labourer to eight ordinary cultivators. In the 
United Provinces there are 16,092,090 culti- 
vators (workers) while the farmers und field 
labourers total, 4,085,887. Here there is only 
one hired labourer to every four caltivators 
(workers). In England and Wales taere are 
by contrast, well over 3 hired labourers to 
every farmer. It may be said generally that 
the holdings in the United Provinces, Bebar 
and Bengal are so small that the cnltivation 
of them is hardly ever too much for their 
owners themselves to accomplish unaided. 


- Tae Uxeconomicat Houprne | 


And in fact the greater the pressure of 
the agricultural population on the soil and 
the more uneconomical in size the holding 
becomes as a result of minute sub-division, 
the less will be the tendency to employ hired 
labourers in the fields, who will have to seek 
employment in the rural tracts as earfh-work- 
ers and road-menders or migrate to indus- 
trial towrs and plantations. At presant the 
conditions of the casual agricultural lebourers 
are miserable and are being ~enderec worse 
on account of the competition amongst them. 
They vary from practical slavery to ccmpara- 
tive independence, but ‘such is the custom of 
the counzry that the master nearly always 
contrives to get his servant into his. debt, and 
thus obtains a powerful hold over Him in 
ease he thinks of leaving his service. Some- 
times theSe servants are paid a fixed annual 
quantity of grain, sometimes all they can 
claim is a specified share of the yield of 
their master’s land; in other regions these 
methods are combined. Among many 2f the 
depressed castes of south and western India 
such as the Puleyas, the Holiyas, the Dubas 
and Kolis, serfdom prevails to a Imited 
extent. Most of these families are s3rving 
from severel generations practically as bond- 
slaves to their masters. They received money 
in advance for their marriage and orally 
bound themselves to serve till they peid off 
their debt. They are fed and clothed vy 
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thir masters. The first agreement may be 
for aterm of years but this term usually 
leads up to another and that to a third, till 
in the end all hope of redeeming the advance 
is gone. With the increasing pressure on 
the small holding the economic conditions 
discourage the employment of inefficient 
semi slava or hired labour while the rise of 
prices increases the cost of maintaining it 
on the land. Thus in many provinces there 
is an. exodus of agricultural labour from the 
holdings of cultivating land-owners. There is 
no doubt that as in many provinces there is 
very little of culturable land left unoccupied, 
the best cultivators will not usually care for 
it and, as each additional area is leased for 
cultivation, there being less and less demand 
for agriculturists, more and more of these 
landless labourers drift in to take it up, others 
lrifé to the mines, factories or plantations in 
the country or go abroad. In some provinces, 
however, agricultural labour is starving and 
azriculturists feel bitterly their want for the 
field labour and apprehend a fall in the value 
af land in consequence of a demand for the 
same. This has been felt, e. g, in some 
parts of Madras and Bombay. In Madras in 
particular the immigration to Burma, Ceylon 
or the Straits from the Hast Coast has long 
been a source of the depression of agricultural 
lakour. Thus the peasant proprietor in 
different parts of India is encountering con- 
trasted conditions of the supply and demand 
of field labour. On account of the sub-division 
of land and an ever-increasing pressure 
on his meagre resources, cultivation cannot be 
efficient and economical in many parts of the 
country by the employment of the present 
quota ofhired labourers. On the other hand, 
ir other parts, land -cannot be efficiently 
cultivated on account of the scarcity of 
acricultaral labour due to the diversion 
from the original pursuits by absorption in 
factories, mines and plantations or by ` emi- 
gration. Thus both in India and Japan we 
are already witnessing the transition pheno- 
mena of a change from the regime of intense 
devoiion of national energies to agriculture 
to a period, in which the people driven by 
their misfortune from their passionate attach- 
meni to the soil, will strive to seek more and 
more in a varied industrial life the requisite 
relief for the pressure of an increasing popu- 
lation on their means of subsistence. In the 
co-operative movement, however, there is the 
hope that agriculturists will find the ready 
capital and organisation, which will increase 
their net profits. Both agricultural co-operation 
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as well as the use of labour-saving appli- 
ances ofscientific agriculture will be rendered 
inevitable in India in the coming decades 
when the employer of general labour will be 
able to offer to the increasing classes of land- 
less labourers more attractive wages than 
what the farms can offer. 


[ Tar Reyt-recervine Crass | 


If the economy of the small holding be 
not revolutionised in India, and the cultiva- 
tors do not break down their many prejudices 
and false pride which prevent them from 
turning to many remunerative forms of 
labour, land will pass more and more to the 
hands of the von-cultivating, rent-receiving 
and middleman class while an increasing 
class of field-labourers recruited from an in- 
efficient and impoverished peasantry which 
‘works on meagre resources will cease to be 
supported by agriculture. An agricultural | 
situation similar to this has arisen in Japan, ` 
where in spite of her most remarkable advan- 
ces in scientific agriculture, the distribution 
of agricultural interest is fraught with grave: 
social perils. Of the 5,500,000 households. 
engaged in agriculture, 31 per cent. cultivate 
their own land only. The remainder nearly 
70 per cent. are dependent to some extent 
on rented land. Of this 70 per cent. 30 per 
cent. are pure tenants, owning no land at all. 
The remaining 40 per cent. combine tenantry 
with the cultivation of some land of their 
own. The number of owners who possess. 
less than one and a quarter acres is just a 
little larger than the number of farmers who: 
cultivate their own and some tenanted land. 
This causes the suspicion that a very large 
proportion own very little land. The actual 
farming population is being more and more 
divorced from ownership in tbe land it culti- 
vates. Those families which own all the land 
they work are becoming not only fewer in 
proportion to the whole, but fewer absolutely. 
In the last 10 years there has been a loss of 
100,000. Correspondingly there has been a 
marked increase in the proportionate and ab- 
solute number of those dependent entirely, ~ 
and those dependent partially, upon rented 
land. Thus the entire increase in agricultural 
houscholds is an increase in tenants or par- 
tial tenants. And besides this, 100,000 who 
owned the land they cultivated have become 
tenants. Thus the condition of the majority 
of the farming population, represented by the 
tenants and smallest owners is miserable.* 


* Buchanan, The Rural Economy of.Japan, in The 
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Toe REGULATION or AGRICULTURAL LABOUR 
Connitrons | 


_ À relief to the surplus of agricultural 
labour is found in emigration. And, indeed, 
‘annual migrations of agricultural labourers 
from one district of a province to another and 
from one province to another have been go- 
ing on for a long time. Thus in the United 
Provinces, there is seasonal migration from 
the Terai to the rice-fields of the plains, in 
Bengal towards the north-east. There is also 
the continuous exodus of unskilled labourers 
to the towns, mines and industrial centres 
which offer an expanding field of domestic 
service and industrial employment. Further, 
there is an overseas emigration of peasants 
who find market for their labour in the mines, 
plantations and industries of the lands of their 
settlement. The Indian emigration overseas 
has been subjected to a restrictive policy in 
recent years. In those regions where the 
number of day-labourers exceeds the demands 
of industrial employment on an adequate re- 
muneration, the problem of an agricultural 
proletariat becomes acute. This has been the 
case to a certain extent of the Punjab, the 
United Provinces, Bihar and Bengal, which 
therefore resemble the non-industrial coun- 
tries like Italy, Spain, Hungary and other 
parts of Central Europe in which there is a 
surplus of agricultural labour which cannot 
find adequate employment. Great Britain and 
Germany on the other hand have developed 
an industrialised farming and the amount of 
labour engaged in it is considerable; while in 
France, in spite of the pulverisation of hold- 
ings which has given rise to the great and 
unsatisfied need for the re-stripping of hold- 
ings, the mortality of the war has combined 
with the rural exodus to make a plenty of 
available land and a dearth of agricultural 
labour. The problem in Continental Europe 
has already been tackled by legislation, but 
this presents numerous difficulties. Schemes 
of insurance against agricultural unemploy- 
ment in Kurope do exist, but only in a few 
countries of Northern Europe, not where they 
are most needed. Again, the statutory regu- 
lation of hours of labour would seera purely 
to depend on the question whether a capita- 
lised system of agriculture has given rise to 
a class of land workers who have succeeded 


-in attaining some degree of organisation 
‘among themselves, as, for 


instance, in Ger- 
many, Spain, Czecho-Slovakia, and north Italy 
( only in the rice-fields ) ; but such regula- 


tion is often wholly lacking ejust where it, 


Zin 


seems most required, or yet agair, protection 
by insurance against accident is apparently a 
benefit enjoyed most securely by those agri- 
cultural workers who happen to live in an 
industrialised country ; the advantages of 
the industrial system have been extended to 
such agricultural workers, while in a non-in- 
dustria.ised country they may have to go 
without them. In India the quest:on whether 
or how hours of agricultural lasour might 
be fixed has now been raised. In Europe, in 
the northern countries where aratle farming 
is associated with stock-raising and there is 
distribution of employment over the whole 
year for a permanent staff, it has been found 
practicable to limit hours of employment. 
Such a uniform system is not trce of Indian 
farming, where the hours of labonr are un- 
equally distributed between different seasons 
and where both in the sowing season and 
during zhe harvests labourers must work long 
on account of the nature of their work and 
the special difficulties of Judian agriculture. 
Yet there cannot be any doubt tkat the ca- 
sual hired labourer is made to work for very 
long hours under most trying con-litions and 
has no organisation like the English Agri- 
cultural Labourer’s Union and thə Agricul- 
ture Section of the Worker’s Urion which 
have met with striking success i1 securing 
better terms for hired labourers. 


| LAND Apsustwent IN CENTRAL AND 
Eastern Europe | 


Anotaer device which is common to most 
European countries for the establis1ing or im- 
provement of agricultural labour conditions in 
Europe :s land settlement. The end of the 
big land holdings came quickly, zudely and 
without system in Russia. With the outbreak 
of revolution the peasants simply 3eized the 
land, appropriated the neighbouring estates 
and divided them among landless and land- 
holding peasants according to the vill of the 
Soviet or perhaps in certain cases according 
to the right of strength. They dic not wait 
for formal methods, for laws and dəcrees and 
officials from Moscow. The guestior of com- 
pensatiox to the owners was not raised. The 
Central Bolshevik Government at Moscow had 
the theory that the big estates should be 
made inte communal farms, but the pea- 
sants did not fall in with that way of think- 
ing. A limited number of commenal farms 
were put in operation, but their efficiency 
proved very low and many of chem have 
since ceased to operate. The general upheaval 
may ultimately result in a _ thoreugh-going 
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regrouping of the land holdings such that 
each peasant will get his land in a single 
plece. Comparatively little has ` thus 
far been done in this direction'since the 
Revolution.* In Germany an owner’s property 
in excess of 247 acres has become liable to 
confiscation. In Hungary the Act states that 
he may retain enough land to enable him to 
farm on a scale consistent with good agricul- 
ture. Ir Bulgaria he may keep only 75 acres 
of arable land or 125 acres of forest and 
pasture tand. In Roumania five million acres 
had been expropriated at the’end of 1919 and 
the large farms between 100 to 500 hectares 
which cannot be exéeeded legally cover only 
8 per cent. of the country’s territory and they 
will be zapitalised farms which will be models 
for the seasants. In Poland a Jaw providing 
In principle for the breaking of the big estates 
was passed in 1919, and about 11/2 million 
hectares are to be parcelled among the small 
peasants and thelandless men. The maximum 
area of the peasant holding thus formed or 
enlargec is placed at 34 acres in Poland; 
at 21 in Hungary where, hewever, there are 
also to be 4 acres labourer’s settlements. In 
Yugo-Slavia the maximum legal area of pro- 
perty varies with districts from 50 to 500 
hectares. In Ozecho-Slovakia an owner may 
Tetain 150 hectares of agricultural land or 
250 of ‘and of any sort.t There have thus 
bsen sweeping agrarian reforms in Central 
and Eastern Europe all of which have had 
the same scope: they have expropriated 
large land-owners and divided up their 
estates among peasants and landless men. 


The | maximum area which an _ individual 
continuss to hold without liability to 
Sequestration, varies. Three principles are 


recognised: (1) that the expropriated owners 
have a right to compensation; (2) that the 
new small holders should pay by easy instal- 
ments, at least part of the price of the land 
they acquire and (3) that the new holdings 
are to be such as can be farmed by the owner 
and the members of his family. In Scotland, 
Acts have been passed protecting tenants who 
hold nc more than 50 acres of land and pay a 
rent of no more than £50 a year and em- 
powering the Board of Agriculture to consti- 
tute new small holdings and enlarge those in 
being, either in agreement with the landlord, 
or im execution of a compulsory order of the 


* Durand, Agriculture in Eastern Europe, Quar- 
terly Journal of Economics, 1922, pp. 193-94. 


t Vice Manchester Guardian Commercial, August, 
1922 and Irvine. The Making of Rural Europe. 
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Scottish Law Court. Like the Scottish reforms 

and those made in Continental Europe since 

1917, Acts have been passed in Ireland which 

have made many rack-rented farmers into 

small owners and, together with the active 

and efficient co-operative societies, into thriv- ` 
ing owners. In the almost purely peasant 

countries like Scandinavia, Denmark, the Low 

Countries and Greece, there is no Green 

Rising because the land is already almost all 

held up by prosperous small farmers. There 
is an actual shortage of agricultural labour’ 
in Sweden, while in Denmark cultivation is so: 

highly intensive that it absorbs the available: 
supply of labour. It will take a long time to- 
develop scientific agriculture to that extent 

in India, while the efficiency of village trade: 
unions and success of collective bargaining 
which have indirectly contributed to good 

farming and a high rate of agricultural pro- 

duction cannot be expected in India within ` 
a few decades. Rural syndicalism has per- 
meated the land-workers in Spain and Italy 
while the success of agricultural co-operation 
has given rise to schemes which propose that 
the land of the country should be nationalised, 
and that the state cede the usufruct of the 
land to land-workers’ co-operative societies. 
This will mitigate the evil of bureaucratic 
control and management of land which is res- 
ponsible for the failure of agrarian commun- 
ism in Russia. A co-operative organisation 
as the Co-operative and the Collectivist Society 
in Italy which encourages peasant farming by 
giving expert direction of cultivation, buying 
and seiling has a, greater future, because it 
solves the problem of an inequitable distribu- 
tion of land resources without minimising 
individual initiative, 

| Soctar, Risxs ] 


As long as there is no radical change in the 
rural economy of India through land adjustment, 
agricultural co-operation or scientific farming, 
the problem of the landless peasants will 
become more and more acute and there will 
be a tendency for this class to come in line | 
with ithe industrial proletariat of the cities. 
That will portend social upheavals which 
will be full of grave consequences to the 
apricuitural civilisation of India. In Europe 
at present there are few countries in which 
there is no state machinery for providing 
landless peasants with land. In peasant coun- 
tries where the services of the hired labourer 
are normally only wanted for special seasonal 
work, there is an almost universal tendency 
for this classgto have a small holding on, 
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which they can fall back. In countries where 
large numbers of such labourers are also em- 
ployed by capitalist agriculturists there are 
similar proposals so that the worker’s total 
resources from land and labour should be 
such as to make it unnecessary for the whole 
family to take part in field work and migrate 
from home for a season for that purpose, so 
far as possible, such seasonal work should be 
undertaken by adult males, preferably at an 
unmarried age. 
acute in India than in the West and this pas- 


The land hunger is far more . 


sion is at the root of most of her raral discon- 
tents. Remedial measures will be mere pallia- 
tives and nothing will check tke tide of 
agrarian unrest than a forward lend policy 
and a series of measures which will protect 
the small holder from being weakened in his 
economic position by all those cirzumstances 
that have been associated both in India and 
in Europe in the 19th century wita a change 
from peasant proprietory to peasant prole- 
tariat. 
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Mr. H. G. WELLS ARRAIGNMENT or EUROPEAN CIVILISATION 


Love Story AS VEHICLE or CRITICISM 


By Sr. NIHAL SING 


I. 


HE type of civilisation which has been evolved 
in HKurope—especially in Britain—places so 

much’ emphasis upon the acquisition of 
wealth and power that it practically destroys the 
sense of self-criticism. The men and women cast 
in its mould who go out of their own country in 
quest of money, career, adventure, and that pecu- 
liar form of excitement and exaltation which comes 
from dominating other people, are particularly 
incapable of looking within themselves, and discov- 
ering that something is radically wrong with 
them and needs to be rooted out of their nature, 
otherwise they will perish. 

„The great war released such lust for blood and 
villainy all over Europe as to jolt the more 
thoughtful people of the Western world out of 
their pitiful self-complacency. A few daring men 
published papers and pamphlets in which they 
pointed out that Europe had achieved nothing 
better than a veneer of civilisation barely covering 
the brute. Held back by the leash of inhibition, 
the barbarian leaped out at the first opportunity. 

Hardly had the Occident come out of its bath 
of blood when such statements—never very vocal 
at any rate so far as the general public was con- 
cerned—began to be lost in the jabber set up by 
noisy statesmen,” who told their people that they 
were ready with their schemes to rebuild their 
country so that they would be “fit for heroes to live 
in”. Buta few months were needed to prove that 
they were mere charlatans who would say any- 
thing that would enable them to catch votes, and 
who were as completely bankrupt in statesmanship 
as they were in principles. Their tragic inability to 
restore order even in the sense in which it existed 
before the outbreak of hostilities, much less to 
create anything better, however, did not prevent 
the self-complacency of Europes from asserting 


itself. The Western peoples have indeed gone back 
with a vengeance to thelr: pre-war vo2zcupation of 
proclaiming their superiority over the ncn-Iburopean. 


H. 


Mr. H. G. Wells is one of the few men in Europe 
who have managed to escape from being sucked 
into the vortex of this soul-destroying  concvit. 
Knowing that his people would not reac his, mess- 
age If he used an essay as the vehicle of criticism, 
he has created a love story to serve that purpose. 
“The Dream” as he calls it, has been rublished by 
Messrs. Jonathan Cape Ltd., of 11, Gcwer Street, 
London, W. C. 1, at 7s. 6d. net. It degsrves to be 
widely read by lovers of fiction as well as thought- 
ful persons, for both as a novel and cr tique it is 
unquestionably a masterpiece. | l 

writing this book Mr. Wells has projected 
himself into the world as he fancies if will exist 
2,000 years hence. He does not, however, attempt 
to give us a pen picture of life and imstitutions as 
they will exist at that time. 

From such glimpses as he provides we learn 
that in the world to be, human beings will not 
have undermined their bodies by the manities of 
so called civilisation, and, therefore, thoy will not 
have to carry on their backs a heavy load of 
clothing to keep them warm; and tha” there wil] 
be “guest houses” in charge of “guest masters,” to 
which they can repair for refreshments and rest. 
There is a hint that cooking in individual homes, 
as practised to-day, will be over, and that all such 
work will be donein communal kitchens. Children 
will be sent to a “garden” to be prepared for the 
business of life, where they will be “trained so 
subtly” that they will hardly know ther are beirg 
trained. They will be taught “not to Le stupid y 
competitive, to control jealous impulses, to live 
generously, to honour the young.” They will not 
eave so much amoral code as a moral training. 
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and religion will involve “no strain on reason or 
instincts.” , 

_ The author depicts phases of life of our day—or 
in the words of cinematography, he unwinds the 
ree! backwards and enables us to see things as 
they are m England to-day, with captions composed 
by the men and women of to-morrow. In this way 
he gives us not one, but at least two love stories, 
with giinrpses_ of others, and also a running criti- 
cism of the blindness and futility of what Western 
Europe calls civilisation, —— 

The principal story is that of the hero of the 

novel, who, while abiding in the world of our day, 
was known as Harry Mortimer Smith, but in the 
world of 2,000 years hence bears the name of 
Sarnac. The heroine, in her previous incarnation, 
was given the name of Hetty Marcus. changed it 
to Mrs.Mortimer Smith, and later still to that of 
Mrs. Sumner, and is known to the people of twen- 
ty centuries hence as Sunray. 
_ Smith is born in a poor home in England, which 
is supported, partly out of the profits from vegeta- 
bles and fruit stolen by his uncle from the estate 
on whick he:is the head gardener, and sold by 
his fathe:., His sister runs away with a wealthy 
man whc is already unhappily married. He him- 
self has to go to work early in his teens, but 
studies ard in his leisure and finally gets a job in 
‘a. publishing house through the kind offices of his 
sister's paramour. Hetty, whom he marries during 
. the war, is taken advantage of by a soldier named 
Sumner while her husband is away “somewhere in 
Fiance.” When he finally discovers her single act 
of inidelity he casts her off and_ marries again. 
Hetty walks back imto his life and he assists err 
to get-awav from Sumner, whom she has wedded 
and found to‘be a rotter. The curtain is finally 
rung downwhen ‘Sumner, enraged at his inability 
to discover his wife’s whereabouts, shoots Smith, 
who dies from ‘his wounds. l 

The whole story is told as if it were a dream 
‘which Sainac relates to his companions of ¢2,000 
years hence after ‘paying a visit to the ruins‘of a 
small town and a Railway tunnel which have been 
‘discovered by the archaeologists of that age. The 
tunnel, we are told, had apparently been blocked 
by explosives, and trainloads of soldiers and refu- 
gees hed been entombed init. Later the town 
itself and all its inhabitants had been destroyed by 
poison gas which had had a pickling effect, so that 
many o: the bodies had been preserved. Later 
sill a landslide had blocked the valley and banked 
back the ‘waters so-as to submerge the town and 
cover it with a‘fine silt and seal up the tunnel 
completely. ; 

As Sarnac describes his life in the world of 
to-day, ells of his upbringing at home, his atten- 

ce at day school, and church and Sunday 
school, his lite in a lodging house in London, and 
his experiences in a chemist’s shop, in a publishing 
office ard at the war, and as he narrates his own 
love-masxing and that of his sisters and brother, 
‘the author skilfully finds opportunities to criticise 
the economic, social, moral, religious, political, and 
intellectual conditions of our_ti As one would 
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now and again, from his listeners, to whom he 
tells his “dream.” Some of these critics, are perso- 
nal friends of mine, for whom I entertain great 
respect. I, however, differ from them completely 
in respect of this criticism, | 

For my part, L am convinced that the role of 
prophet-critic which the novelist has_ assumed is 
eminently suited to him. Such condemnation of 
modern civilisation as_ he has introduced mto the 
story has been worked in with an artistry which. 
even for this great artist, is a ugh achievement. 
Never before has propaganda been woven into the 
strands of a love story with anything like such 
skill. 

HI. 


There is hardly a side of Western civilisation 
which escapes castigation at Mr. Wells’ hands. 
He begins at the very beginning---by attacking the 
manner m which boys and girls are ushered into 
the world, the training which they receive m their 
homes and at school. And the way „they are 
rushed ito blind alleys of occupation, set to do 
work which leads nowhere. With the art ofa 
master he depicts the servility of the common 
people in Britam and the exploitation of the rich 
and the poor alike by a few men who possess the 
cunning to gam control over the organs which 
manipulate public opinion. 

he arraignment though of necessity in the nature 
of a brief inter-lude,is of a thoroughly uncompro- 
mising character. No one can read these pages 
thoughtfully without realising that the Western 
peoples, despite their_boasts, live in a “disordered 
age” or the “Age of Confusion” as Wells calls it. 

The chief reason why the novelist-prophet con- 
demns this civilisation 1s because he finds that the 
human mind of our day is “always complicating 
and overlaying its ideas, forgetting primary, in 
secondary considerations, substituting  repitition 
and habit for purposive acts, and forgetting and 
losing its original intentions.” The people, instead 
of living, are only trying to earn a_ living. Every 
thing in the world is disorganised---things good, 
bad, and indifferent just happen. In the “casual, 
planless, over-populated world” there is no such 
thing “as security or social justice’—nothing but 
“universal ramshackle insecurity.” 

The whole world, indeed, floats “economically upon 
a cash and credit system. that” is “fundamentally 
fictitious and conventional, there” are “no adequate 
protections against greedy abuses of those monetary 
conventions, no watch kept over world-production 
and world-consumption, no knowledge of the 
variations of climate year by year, and the fortunes 
not only of individuals but of states and nations” 
fluctuate “irrationally and uncontrollably. ... People” 
are “born haphazard, gladdened, distressed, glorified 
or killed haphazard, and no one” is “read 
either their births or their deaths.” It is a world 
in which life is almost as unsafe for men and 
women as itis for “a field mouse or a midge, 
which is never safe from one moment to another 
in a world of cats and owls and swallows and the 
like.” There is “distressful bearmg-down to. death 
through want. anxiety, and illness ill-attended and 
misunderstood.” One death devastates a dozen or 
more lives. A woman in the death of her husband 
loses not only her lover but also her living. 

What is worse still in the world of to-day, 
squalor and confusion are accepted “as being in the 
nature ot things” instead of men recognising that 
they are the rcenit of a system of education which 
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is given to children, and which distorts them 


mentally. 
IV. 


Mr. Wells takes great pains to describe in 
detail the process by which “children in Jngland” 
are “mentally destorted.” According to him, 
“teachers and priests and_ doctors and rulers 
abound, but guide no one.” He tells of “ill-equiped 
and understaffed schoolhouses” and “underpaid 
and ill-trained men and women who” do “the first 
rough popular teaching,’ who “had to handle 
enormous classes and” do “most of their teaching 
by voice and gesture and chalk upon a blackboard.” 
Their equipment consists of “a stock of dirty 
reading books, bibles, hymn-books, and a lot of 
slabs of slate in frames” upon which the children 
write witha slate pencil in order to economise 
paper—nothing to count with and no geometrical 
models, and hardly any pictures “except a, shiny 
one of Queen Victoria and a sheet of animals.” 
and very yellow wall-maps of Europe and Asia 
twenty years out of date” In spite of the strenu- 
ous efforts of the teachers, the children learn 
little and learn it very badly. They were taught 
“nothing of the beginnings of lite and theends of 


` life, .of its endless delights and possibilities.” That 


Dan 





is left for the chureh to do. 

In the Sunday School myths are taught about 
creation whereas Lucretius, the “old Roman poet, 
who lived and died 2,000 years” ago, “gave an 
account ofthe universe and of man’s beginnings 
far truer and more intelligible than the old Semitic 
legends” taught there. The people sit in their 
pews of a Sunday “in a state of confirming inatten- 
tion, not really thinking out what they” are “doing 
feeling rather than knowing significances and with” 
their “thoughts wandering like water from a leaky 
vessel.” They watch the people about them furtive- 
ly and are acutely. aware that they watch them. 
They stand up, half kneel, or sit, as the ritual of 
service requires them to do. Except for the dis- 
course, all the service follows “a prescribed course 
set out in a prayer-book.” 


yV. 


Social stratifications serve to preserve all sorts 
of evils. Persons born outside the aristocratic 
caste are constantly trying to ape their “betters.” 
A delightful picture is drawn of the gardener-uncle 
of the hero who had selected a notorious artistocrat 
as:his prototype, and “bet heavily in imitation of 
his model.” 

The amusements of the rich—horse-racing, gam- 
bling at bridge, hunting, or the wholesale massacre 
of birds, are held up to scorn. They stand “ina 
line along the edge of a copse, with browr-leaved 
trees anda faint smell of decay and a touch of 
autumnal dampness in the air,” and shoot “lead 
pellets at birds.” The beaters drive “the pheasants 
towards them.” At certain seasons of the year 
“the great majority of the gentlemen of England 
who” are “supposed to be the leaders and intelli- 
gence of the Jand, who” are “understood to guide 
its destinies and control its future” go “out into the 
woods or on the moors to massacre birds of various 
sorts with guns, birds bred specially at_ great ex- 
pense for the purpose of this slaughter. These noble 
sportsmen” are “marshalled by game-keepers; they” 
stand in rows. the landscape is “animated with the 
popping of their guns, the highest in the land” 

this nationą} function and” 


participate “gravely in 
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op with distinction. The men of this class we 
‘in truth at just that level above irbecility when 
the. banging of a gun and the thrill of sceing a 
bird swirl and drop is inexhaustibly amusing.... It 
is not “mere killing, because in thit case thrse 
people could” assist “in killing the skeep and ox:n 
and pigs required by the butchers.’ When tie 
noble Lord is “not killing pheasants or grouse” e 
shoots “m the south of France at perrlexed pigco is 
with clipped wings just let out of fraps. Or h” 
hunts-—"not real animal hunting, nct a fair figat 
with, bear or tiger or elephant in a jungle, but the 
chasing of foxes---small stinking red animals abo it 
the size of water-spaniels, which” are “sednlousiy 
kept trom extinction for this purpose of hunting ; 
they” are “hunted across cultivated ‘land, and tle 
hunters” ride “behind a pack of dogs.” 

When not hunting his Lordship plays bridge, 
and goes about from race course to race course, 
dressed with great care. He dines “with compara- 
tive intslligence, erring:only a little or the excess- 
ive side of the port.” He consumes three or four 
cigars a day. He reads “a newspaper bu: not a book, 
being incapable of sustained attention; efter dinner” 
he commonly goes. to “a theatre or music hal. 
where women” can be seen, “more or less un- 
draped.” À , 

_ The women-folk of “these assassins cf frightence 

birds, these supporters of horses anc ostlers, these 
peepers at feminine thighs and shou:cer-blades.” 
sympathise “with their gunmanship, “call their 
horses “the dears.” cultivate dwarfed aad crippled 
breeds cf pet dogs,” and yield “the peers expected 
of them.” 
_ The lower orders admire them greatly and 
imitate them to. the best of their ability. “The 
tenant farmer, if he” can-'not shoot pheasant,” 
shoots rabits, and if he cannot “bet twenty-pound 
notes at the fashtonable race-meeting at Goodwood,” 
puts “his half crown upon his fancy at ths Cliffstone 
races or the Byford Downs—with his 1at cocked 
over one eye as much like Lord Bramble and 
King Edward as possible.” 

The poor people like the father and mother of 
the hero, do not wash “ all over.” They are “all so 
unhealthy, they” cannot “stand the least exposure to 
wet or co.d.” They bear “children by accident,” and 
live queer lives, “with abnormal, | -llprepared 
food in & world of unchecked infections.” The 
“very tissues of their bodies” go wrong and 
break out into the queerest growths---cancers, 
tumours, and the like. The community is “too 
under-vitalised to put up a real fight aganst these 
miseries.” The “priests and journalists anc. so forth, 
the common opinion-makers,” are “jealous of scien- 
tific men.” They do “their best to persuade people 
that there” is “nothing hopeful in scientific re- 
search,’ they do all “they can to discredit its 
discoveries to ridicule its. patient workers and set 

eople against them,” their minds have not been 

‘trained tc comprehensive thinking. Thetr think- 
ing” is “all in compartments and patches.” They 
have no “clear, thought out ideas about suca things” 
as love and sex. They have “fears and blank 
prohibitions and ignorances.” | 

“Londor.” Mr. Wells describes in letters of 
fires. “Within a radius of fifteen square miles a 
population of seven and a half million people, are 
“gathered together, people born out of cue time 
into a world unready for them and born mostly 
through. the sheer ignorance of their pro2reators, 
gathered together into an area of not verr attrac- 
tive clay country by an urgent need to earn a 
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living’—-a “nightmare of multitudes, a suffocating 
realization cf jostling and discomfort and unclean- 
ness and of an unendurable strain on eye and ear 
and attention.” 

VI, 


Tne author is even more critical of the political 
than oc: the social and economic institutions of our 
day. “A formal king, and ignoble nobility and a 
fraudu-ently elected gathering of lawyers and finan- 
ciere and adventurers,” he says, sit in the Parlia- 


mens house and take “upon themselves, amidst the | 


general mental obscurity ...a semblance of wisdom 
and Empire.” Not far from where they sit and 
legilace_ stands an obelisk “stolen from Egypt.” 
All the European capitals, he adds, “being as honest 
a3_magpies and as original as monkeys, have 
“adorned themselves with obelisks stolen from 


Egypt. ; 

r. Wels traces the transfer of power from 
“lacdiords who had ruled the Empire through the 
House of Lords” to the “new industrialists, men 
who employed great masses of people for their 
private ga'n in the iron and steel industries, cotton 
anc wool, beer and shipping, and from these again 
to a rather different type who developed advertise- 
ment and a political and financial use of newspapers 
anc rew methods of finance.” He relentlessly ex- 
poses the devices employed_by the Britons who 
aave made their fortunes in Fleet Street---“men of 
zreat thrust and energy” who have created a “roar- 
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ing factory of has printing.” The world of 
to-day, he says, is “choked with printed rubbish 
just as it” is “choked with human rubbish and a 


rubbish of furniture and clothing and every sort of: 


rubbish; too much of the inferior grades of every- 
thing, and good grades incredibly rare” >, 

The men educated at Oxford and Cambridge,—- 
the men who are supposed to be educated , and 
from whose ranks the rulers of the British Kmpire 
are largely recruited do not escape gruling at 
Wells’ hands. These men, he says, are frauds 
who cannot teach, cannot write, ‘cannot explain, 
who are “pompous and patronising and prosy; 
timid and indistinct in statement, with no sense 
of the common need or the common. quality.” 

Wells sums up his views of modern civilisation 
when he says that the proud men and: women of 


our day are “halfway back to crude nature.” Itis - 


“essentially a world of muddle-headed sophisticated 
children, blind to the universal catastrophe of the 
top-heavy and collapsing civilisation in which they” 
play “their parts.” It is “a mad world which 
makes boots at hazard without looking at the feet 
that” have “to wear them.” 

Ihave only tried to give a very rough idea of 
Mr. Wells’ indictment of the ways and institutions 
of our day. No one who is interested in trying to 
unravel the tangled threads of life in a world 
turned topsy-turvy can afford not to read thus 
book, which dissects so many social corpses and 
lays bare the very skeleton of human society. 


Ts 


IMPROVISATION AND INITIATION IN MUSIC 


By DILIP KUMAR ROY 


PROPOSE to deal now with the question 

of repetitions in our musical improvisations. 

For this I could not do better than take into. 
‘eousideration the complaints of laymen 
‘azeinst the same and try to examine if there 
is any validity in their objections. JI will 
place all Europeans, whether connoisseurs or 
rog tnder the category of laymen, in as 
mtch as their music is so different from ours 
boih n outlook and line of development, 
that an intimate knowledge of the former 
cana stand them in little stead when they 
take it into their heads to appraise the real 
merits of our music on the strength of their 
srowledge of their own art. 

Laymen often lay the charge of monotony 
at the door of our classical improvisations. 


They ind our music pleasing enough up to a- 


point after which it succeeds in affording 
them but little inspiration. For then they 
find that our musical phrases tend to repeat. 


~ -_——_ —— miannan mnre te coe, 


themselves. The result is that the sum total 
effect palls on them. While admitting the 
validity of this charge with regard to what 
so often passes for high-class music, I ven- 
ture to submit that the same thing can scarce- 
ly be said of the really high-class Hindustani 
music. (Unfortunately for us such music 
is becoming more and more rare in our 
country, thanks to our good professionals 
refusing to teach their art for fear lest they 
should be excelled by their pupils, as also 
for other reasons) In such music it will 
be found that what smacks on the surface 
of repetitions is not really so at bottom, 
there being subtle, but real, variations each 
time a musical phrase is repeated. The 
difference between a real artist and a so-called 
ostad is, that while the former knows how 
to make the repetitions subtle in their beauty 
of form, the latter can but make them hair- 
splitting that ig to say not substantially differ- 
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ent. The latter thus makes 
appeal more technical than otherwise, or 
than is justified. But leaving aside the case 
of unmitigated repetitions for the present-— 
for subsequent treatment—it must be urged 
that subtlety is intrinsically a part and par- 
cel. of refined music, specially in the Indian 
conception of refined music. A great deal 
of the beauty of our refined music depends 
therefore on the different colourings or sug- 
gestions of these very repetitions—that is of 
course when they are redolent of this subtle 
suggestiveness, and not marred by the perse- 
cution cf a lack of imagination as in 
-the case of repetitions with no substantial 
variety in them. But even in the former 
case, one must initiate oneself to a certain 
extent, if not religiously, in order to be able 
to receive these subtle suggestions. 

Now initiation in art has been subjected 
to a great deal of controversies. Tolstoy was 
perhaps the most powerful and able advocate 
of the view that initiation is all myth, as 
great arts ought to be universal in their 
appeal, inspiring the cultured and uncultured 
alike. Thus it will be worth while to exa- 
mine this view at some length. The criterion 
of art must vary more or less with men of 
different tastes, but Tolstoy in his criticism 
or rather condemnation of what we have 
loved as great art has positively inveighed 
furiously against it wholesale in his famous 
book “What is Art ?” Choosing to opine 
that no art is great unless it appeals to all, 
he had to be driven to repudiate works of 
artists like Shakespeare, Goethe, Wagner etc., 
not sparing even his own productions. One 
can but express a genuine regret at his un- 
qualified iconoclasm. It is however with 
mixed feelings that one goes through his 
powerful invectives against the great artists 
who have always proved in history the 
guides as well as moulders of our conceptions 
of art. For while on the one hand his 
reaction against the superciliousness of the 
artist who condemns all simplicity enlists 
our sympathy, we have on the other 
hand to recognise that this simplification 
of art without reckoning altogether with 
the master artists may also be made a fetich 
of. I will explain what I mean a little more 
fully. Just asit is obvious that the grammar 
of a language could not have been composed 
before the language itself was developed up to 
a certain point, so, it is idle to start with 
«a priori theories as to the requisites of great 
arts without reckoning with the master-artists. 
It is the works of the great artists which 


the musical 


should prove the only touch-stones to what 
const tutes great art as Matthew Arnolu ʻo 
aptly remarked. Now the works oi master 
artists like Shakespeare, Shalley, Beethoven ard 
their kin are not found to appeal to all, bit 
only to a certain number. of men wno have 
attained at least a certain level of intellectu.] 
culture. So it can hardly be argued even 
with plausibility that sach equipment is 
altogether unnecessary to any true appreci: - 
tion of great arts, unless one were to throw 
these artists to the four winds as Tolstoy dic. 

I may come now to the positive value 
of initiation in artistic appreciation. I have 
said that a certain cultural equipment is ¢ 
necessary condition of any true artistic enjcy- 
ment, I am fully aware that this might be 
stretched to mean, by comparatively  litile 
sophistry, that the artist wants to m:.ke thc 
appeal of art more or less restricted in its 
scope. For the artist does sometimes suffer 


from such loss of perspective with the result 


that he arrogates to his art a sort of stand- 
offishness which is regrettable. In deprecating 
this tenlency in art Tolstoy was doubtless in 
the right. But while admitting that the 
esoteric claim of art may, like overything 
else be carried too far (as in fact it has 
been with respect to our classical music) it 
must at the same time be urged that, all 
superior enjoyments presuppcse a more or less 
long-standing familiarity on our part with 
the things enjoyed. For instance a mau, 
who has not trained himself in philosophical 
speculations will hardly recognise, far less 
realise, the truth of such profound statements 
as: “The true philosophic contemplation, on 
the contrary, finds its satisfaction in everv 
enlargemant of the not-Self, in everything that 
magnifies the objects contemplated and 
therefore the subject contemplating.’ So also 
it would be utterly beyond the comprehension 
of the man in the street were he to be told 
that science is of value to mankind not by 
virtue of its practical utility but by reason 
of the outlook it engenders, the kernel of 
which consists in “the refusal to regard our 
own desiras, tastes and interests as affording 
a key to the world.”F It would be diffienlé to 
convince such people that there could, after 
all, be some sense in disinterested culture or 
impersonal thought in human aspirations. It 
is only those that have tastec of such joys 


* The Problems of Philosophy. Essay on Yelue 
of Philosophy ,... Bertrand Russel 

+ Mysticism and Logic, Essay on Place of Seierice 
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who know how to appraise their worth in 
so far as they enable.us to rise superior to 
the o>dinary narrow view-point which stands 
in tha way of the emancipation of thought 
from our mundane cares and preoccupations. 

It is just the same with respect to art. 
One must familiarise oneself to a certain 


extent with its appeal in order to be able to: 


derive a substantial inspiration therefrom. 
Ignorance of this condition of all artistic 
appreciation leads even sensible and otherwise 
culfired men to sometimes indulge in such 
unwarranted generalities as: “Art has no 
language but what is universal” and so forth. 
Wh le such idealistic theories are undoubtedly 
true eventually they are true here and now 
onlz with large reservations—in the present 
stace of -evolution of our society anyway. 
I mean that our present society is so 
ful’ of iniquities, injustices, preventible 
wastes of human material and so on, that all 
superior activities whether artistic, scientific 
or philosophical are within reach of the 
priviliged few alone. The vast majority of 
menkind enjoys but little opportunities 
of even knowing what their rarson d'etre may 
be not ta speak of tasting their „delectable 
jors. Consequently sayings like “Art has a 
uriversal appeal” and so forth do not seem 
to hold kere and now with the mass of man- 
kind which has been given little opportunities 
hicherta of cultivating the taste for artistic 
ecjuyment. To the uncultured and unthinking 
man however such platitudes as uni- 
versality of art and so on appear as obvious 
truisms, for he finds that the bulk of his kind 
eoneurs in responding to what appeals to 
him, Now it is exactly this. wide prevalence 
of bad tastes (due to ignorance) which, 
ylrile it makes the philistines agree, is propor- 
tonately disconcerting to the thinking and the 
truth-loving person who cannot but look 
with regret upon this lack of good taste 
among the majority of mankind. Consequently 
while it is easy on the one hand for men of 
anevolved tastes to ke complacently agreed as to 
she. appeal of art and soforth—from the datum 
of the wide appeal of bad arts—-it becomes 
proportionately difficult for the man of refined 
tastes not -to draw the contrary inference 
therefrom, namely that of a limited scope of 
appeal of the higher arts. For when he sees 
that the mass of mankind undoubtedly de- 
lights only in low forms of art stich as 
rag-time music, vulgar dances, stupid pictures 
execrable novels, cheap sensations~~that is, in 
irash pure and simple of every conceivable 
sort~how can he help doubting the truth of 
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such generalities as referred to, to end 
eventually in despairing of an ultimate. solu-- 
tion to such apparent antinomies. 

The appeal of the higher arts cannot 
therefore be . held to be universal-—in the 
present state of our society anyway. - For 
the great majority of mankind cannot, properly 
Speaking, appreciate the loftier arts so long 
as it is not allowed opportunities to cultivate 
the tastes therefor, and our society as it is 
may be roundly declared to. be indifferent— 
to say the least—to the granting of such 
opportunities to the masses. The question then 
naturally presents itself to the disillusioned 
and” pained mind that if it be so, then 
must art be termed an essentially egoistic 
or aristocratic activity ? As to the former 
point it may be urged, without exactly ven- 
turing into the realm of abstruse philosophy, 
that though all activities are on the surface 
egoistic in that they apparently spring from 
the ego, that circumstance need not necessarily 
make the activities ego-centric in their nature, 
if the deeper element of unity in the seem- 
ingly different egos in cosmos is once recog- 
nised. For after all, do not the touch of the 
highest arts make men of evolved tastes kin, by 
sending them into similar ineffable ecstacies ? 
Were it not so, then there would not have 
been such a general agreement in the world 
of culture as to the greatness of artists like 
Shakespear, Goethe, Raphael, Micheal Angelo, 
Dostoevski, Kalidas ete. Of course, a certain 
difference of tastes is bound to exist where 
each of us is subjected to motley forces and 
influences which are peculinr for each indivi- 
dual. What is so remarkable is not that there 
should be so much disagreement, in this world 
of ours of multitudinous forces-and impacts, 
but that there should be so deep a current of 


. unity in spite cf them, seeing that each human 


soul flowers in its own unique way. ‘This 
fact, serves moreover to give us a glimpse 
of the millenium when the world would be 
so infinitely ameliorated by individual as 
well as collective human efforts at culture 
and self-expression—that a solution to such 
seeming anomalies or dualities may not after 
all he altogether impossible of arriving at. 
As for whether great arts must in their 
very nature be aristocratic—that is meant for 
the few only-—-the great likelihood seems to 
be against this presumption, even though 
apparently, it is only a handful of men who 
have enjoyed its benefits from times im- 
memorial. But one realises at once that this 
is not really an argument as to the intrinsic 


„ nature of the arts but as to the drag of inertia 





3 e, in ‘their een ae cae had to 
Aight} in. the teeth of the relentless opposition 
of Nature, and as such. have had perforce to 
deprive the Majority of leisure in order that a 
few might utilise the same for the task of deve- 


loping art, science and thought. As a conse- 


quence the majority had to suffer in 
order that the Divinity of Man in a few might 
find expression. But later, as now, with the 
development of labour-saving machines it has 
become immediately possible for most, if not 
for all, to cultivate the tastes for art, opportunities 
for which couldbe granted of yore only toa 
handful. What stands to-day in the way of 
the superior enjoyments of the man in the 
street is not, as it used to be, an inherent 
impossibility * of affording him such 
facilities but the callous indifference of the 
privileged few. Human nature has a natural 
inclination to resist reforms or changes 
specially when the latter affect our well-being. 
Consequently those few who are the holders 
of power in the world of to-day are averse, 
due to inertia and callousness, to inviting the 
destitute to education, culture and superior 
joys, resulting therefrom since this 
be done only by improving their econom- 
ic condition. Thus if the great -arts 
like superior poetry or higher music is not 
to-day a source of inspiration to all, it is not 
the fault of the art itself but that of an ill- 
ordered society. Hence if great arts are to be 
made the common property of all, what is 
necessary is not (as Tolstoy dangerously 
advocated) a dwarfing of the same for the 
sake of immediate popular comprehension, 
but the substitution of a better-ordered 
society for the present one, thereby granting 
all what has hitherto been the exclusive privilege 
of the few. Thus it can be seen on reflection 
that for the better and wider appreciation of 
great arts it is not the artist alone who is 
responsible. Human Society is cosmic in its 
nature and the work of every member tells. 
“Tout se tient.’ Only the artist must re- 
member that while the attendant circum- 
stances may help him only indirectly in 
affording him a favourable atmosphere for 
creation, for direct inpetus he must turn his 
eye inward within himself to incarnate what 
As best in him in his self-expression. 

To take up the thread where I left off, 
it; is therefore unquestionably necessary and 
advisable for the auditor to cultivate his 
pen for the subtle and the fine in our 

eal music in order that he may be better 
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enabled to grasp the supreme beauty of its 




























wonderful suggestiveness. Laymen (like — 
Europeans) may glibly opine that such 
subtleties sound almost identical tc them i rE 
repetitions of our classical music with body ae 
anybody being the wiser for their offer rin 
such views. For they have to be remin ed 
that the power of appreciating the beauty of 
the subtle and ‘he fine bespeaks no little » 
evoluticn in the realm of one’s aesthe rs 
development. Besides if it is a fact—as it 
—that such subtle variations in what ¢ 
seeming repetitions to them are a source 
joy to those who have learnt to leve then m i 
gradually, then it is by no means aa insigni- 
ficant datum in the artistic experience of — 
mankind. For our conceptions of art gre wo 
and crystallize largely by the help and i in 
the light of such very data or experiences — 
and not irrespectively of them. Io our z 
classical music specially in its later develop- 
ments such as Kheyal, Tappa, Thoomri ete, 
the wonderful scope for subtlety anl finesse — A 
is a thing to be proud of. For we in India 
have thus explored depths of beauty in 
melody, little suspected by Westerners, they — % 
having civested the best part of their musical 4a 
genius along channels of harmony to the- > 
consequent impoverishment of their melor ig: 4 
music. en 
Is there then no justification -whateoren E, 
in the charge—of laymen though it be—that 
our repetitions tend to tiresome prolixity due — 
to their containing little variety ? I should — 
say ‘yes’, but _qualitiedly. I should ple eo 
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music that so pété masquerades in the ee 
of the classical, (really soulful classical music a 4 
being at a sad discount now-a-days. Such A 
music falls properly speaking under the S | 
category of decadent art, in that it strives to 
preserve the body at the cost of the soul. — 
Most of our present-day ostads have inherited 
the old traditions of our glorious musie, 
without feeling called upon to pay ary atten- — 
tion to the importance of inheriting par? passu 
the divine spark of life which characterised | 
our best kind of music in the past. Conse- — 
quently they go on eternally turmng out | 
only mechanical repetitions in blissful oblivion | 
of the fact that such prolixity is little com- — 
pensation for obvious lack of imagination in 
art. As in literature, so in music when one 
has little to say, one does nothing, but 

to mask one’s poverty of ideas by uselessly 

spinning out one’s none-too-glorious qaota of — a 
inspiration thereby achieving little else besides _ 
mediocre prolixity. * Ba 
Of course every one cannot be a great 
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artist. But everyone can avoid becoming a 
pedant. The simple question that naturally 
presents itself to the mind is: Why must 
one sing eternally—as our mediocre ostads so 
often do—when one is not particularly flush 
of imagination ? Let him say his say, if it 
me. leo ay but pikono and he will 
Ís it not 
N 1sical 
child who sings “aaneatentioualy Mitho put Birin 
ing desperately for anything beyond h Hina ? 
And how often does not the ostad 
latter feat with nobody being a bit Mah w iser 
for his Herculean -efforts. Of the Pict: rai umber 
of inarticulates who people the earth only 
a few try any serious articulation in art. 
these again only a few outshine the rest by 
a superior exhibition of their command of the 
technique or of their perception of beauty 
in art. It is however given to far fewer still 
to be the messenger of a message through the 
vehicle of their perfect technique. In other 
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THE FOUNDATION 


“T HAVE now described to you, in feeb] jle 

the story of the y ideals which h 

ed the promoters o the College of Sc 
the munificent gifts by two of our | 
countrymen which have rendered the realis 
those ideals possible, and of the tru ly pati 
personal sacrifices which distinguished | 
scholars and investigators have prov ved themselves reS 
ma to undergo in the search after truth, in the 

elief that that which we know is „ but little, 
that which we know not is boundless. But 
we are constrained to acquiesce 
beginning, our hopes are well founded. We con- 
fidently look forward to 
life of steady growth and uninterrupted activity : 
for our cause is noble, and we are inspired by the 
invigorating _ belief that, Science in it S ultimate 
assertions echoes the voice of the living God”. 


It is just above ten years, in March 27, 
1914, that Sir Asutosh with these words laid the 
foundation stone of the College of Science. 
He visited the buildings at 92, Upper Cireular 
Road for the last time in March 21, 1924, 
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t although 
in ‘an humble 


gradual expansion, to a- 
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words, the number of really great artists has 
ever been extremely small compared with the 
number of those who have dabbled in art. It 
behoves therefore everyone of us to be humble 
in view of the fact that when all is said and 
done, the great artist cannot properly speak- 
ing be made. He is born. Society can only 
make the atmosphere for his growth favour- 
able so that real talents may not wilt due 


— to the pressure of adverse circumstances. 


So it is well to bear in mind that it is far 
preferable to say simply what is given to one 
to say, to trying the impossible for the sake 
of effect or pedantry. Sincerity is the key 
to art. If the average man were to realise 
“that an elaborate pomposity is but a poor 
-substitute for mediocrity of imagination or 
true artistic impulse, how much easier would 
it be for the real art to flourish unhampered 
by an overgrowth of the counterfeit art which 
S0 often stifles or crowds out the real. 


f 
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IGE OF SCIENCE AND TECHNOLOGY. 
a SN 


aa MITRA ann Dr. J. N. MUKERJEE. 


when one of the Indian Scholars above 
referred to was given a reception on his 
being elected a Fellow of the Royal Society. 
The history of the foundation of the 
College of Science, though more or less 
know n, is of so unique a Character in the 
educational history of our country that it 
would bear repetition. When the new regula- 
tions of the Caleutta University came into 
operation, provision was made for appointing 
University Professors, Readers and Lecturers, 
with a view to transform the Calcutta 
University from a mere examining body or 
even a federation of colleges to a teaching 
University, and a real centre of the 
advancement of learning. = 
The University took the first step towards 
the realisation of this ideal in 1908-9 by 
appointing men like Dr. Thibaut, Prof. 
Schuster, Dr. Holland as readers and also 
by arranging fOr lectures to post-graduate 
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The University College of Science and Technology 


students in Pali, Vedic literature and Hindu 
Philosophy. On the occasion of the visit of 
[heir Imperial Majesties in 1912, the Govern- 
ment of India promised a recurring grant of 
Rs. 65,000 annually for founding chairs in 
Economics, in Philosophy and in Mathematics 
md for promoting generally post-graduate 
study and research. The University so long 
could not develop the departments of science 
on account of lack of funds, the erection 
and maintenance of up-to-date scientific 
laboratories being always a costly affair. 
On the *Ist of July, 1912, the University 


received from Sir T. N. Palit, a princely 
gift of money and landed property valued at 


that time at about 7 lacs of rupees. The 
gift was the first of its kind in the annals of 
a University in India. The admiration and 
gratitude of the public which this splendid 
vift then evoked were enhanced, when on the 
Sth of October of the same year, Sir Tarak- 
nath made a second gift of an another 7 lacs 
for the same purpose. In compliance with the 
condition of the Trust Deeds, the University 
founded two chairs, one in Physics and the 
other in Chemistry. It was expressly stated 
in the deed that the object of the founder 
was “the promotion and diffusion of 
scientific and technical education and the 
cultivation and advancement of science pure 
and applied among the countrymen by and 
through indigeneous agencies.” The University 
on its side agreed to provide from its own 
Bids suitable  lecture-rooms, libraries, 
eums, laboratories, workshops and other 
fa ities for teaching and research. 

The efforts of the University to establish 
a Colle ze of Science were further advanced 
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about a year late later, | in n 1913, ‘Sir Rash- 























behary Ghose made over to the University 
sum of rupees 10 lacs. The trust deed pros ide E 
ed for the establishment of four chairs Vika I 
Physics, Chemistry, Mathematics and Bot my. 4 
in furtherance of the same object as that of 
the Palit Trust. The University now proceed- a 
ed to build the laboratories on the groune a 
of 92, Upper Circular Road left to them by E 
the first Palit Trust. The cost of the new — 
buildings came up to about 3 laes of rope 
which was met out of the surplus funds of 
University. About six years later on 93 a 
Decembar, 1919, Sir Rashbehary Ghose ae $ 
over to the University a further sum of eleven ‘2 
lacs and forty-three thousands to be appliec be j 
exclusively for the purpose of technological 
instruction and research. Two chairs, ene in ae 
Applied Chemistry and other in Applied Physics 
were to be maintained out of it, and th Se 
balance of the fund after payment of pei T ies be 
of professors and scholarships was 
applied for the maintenance of the ne 
laboratories, museums and workshops. The 
University was fortunate in securing in 1921 | 
through the efforts of Sir Asutosh a further iq a 
endowment of five lacs and a half of rupees s 
from Kumar Guruprosad Singh of Khaira fer the 
foundation of five professorships. Three of these 
chairs (in Physies, Chemistry and Agricaltanete a 
were attached to the University College of- 
Science and Technology and the other two (in — 4 
Fine Arts and Indian Linguistics) to the 
department of post-graduate studies in Arts. 


— 
2. OBLIGATIONS OF THE UNIVERSITY UNDER 35 
THE TRUSTS va 


These trusts have undoubtedly ee + A 
heavy responsibilities on the University. The — 
University has undertaken to provide from its — E 
own funds such recurring and periodical grants 
or contributions as may be required for eee 
following purposes: (as specified in the truei = 
deeds.) y 

“For the maintenance and upkeep of the J 0- 
fessorships or the chairs in the event of the income — 
of the said properties......... proving insufficient. = 

“For the maintenance of the libraries, laborateries 
museums and workshops in such a condition of — 
efficiency as may be required and approved of by the 
Governing Body, subject to the control of the Semate. — 

“For -he maintenance and repairs of the bwild- —_ 
ings and structures............ at No. .92, Upper i 
Circular Road. E. 

For tae payment of all rates, taxes and other se. 
impositions payable in respect of the premises No, 
92, Upper Circular Road. E 

“For provision for laboratories, museum, work- 












shops, a a R: and all other requisities essematial 
for the due ee et of their duties by the Pro- i g 
fessors and Readers AE B 


The University has since then frequ 2 ty 
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urged upon the custodians of the public funds 
for financial aid to enable it adequately to 
meet these obligations. But the only result 
has so far been a permission from the Govern- 
ment to divert a sum of Rs. 12,000 annually 
for the maintenance of the Science College 
from the annual grant of Rs. 65,000 to the 
University mentioned before. In view of the 
unique nature of these benefactions it has 
generally been felt by the public of Bengal 
that it is the solitary instance where the 
Groverament have not encouraged private 
donations by liberally supplementing them 
from public funds, | 


= 8. PRESENT FINANCIAL POSITION AND DIFFICULTIES 


The College of Science could have really 
met the obligations imposed on it by the 
trustees, if it were possible to spend practi- 





A Corner oftProf. Raman’s Laboratory 


cally whole of its private endowments of 40 
laes towards the building and equipment of its 
laboratories, and, if the recurring grant for 
maintenance of the staff, laboratories and work- 
shops were supplied from public funds. The 
grounds at 92, Upper Circular Road and the 





grounds and buildings at 35, Ballygunj Circular 
Road representing capitalized value of about 
6 lacs have been respectively utilized for erec- 
tion and maintenance of University laboratories 
The rest, after making provisions for two chairs 
some assistant professors and afew student- 
ships does not leave anything for the main- 
tenance of the laboratories not to speak of any 
reasearch grant to the professors. The first 
Ghose Trust cannot even meet the full pay 
of the professors and the University has tc 
contribute towards the maintenance of the- 
laboratories and the pay of the professors 
The second Ghose Trust, which has got to be 
utilized solely for the purpose of developing 
the technological departments, is somewhat 
better off. It provides for the salaries of twc 
professors, one lecturer, one draughtsman 
one mechanic and has a surplus of about 2¢ 
thousand rupees. It must be mentioned thal 
there is no provision for lecturers or assistants 
for the department of Applied Physics and thal 
the Applied Chemistry department is alsc 
undermanned. We have also to remembel 
that the opening of applied science depart- 
ments always necessitates large capital expen- 
diture for establishment and equipment ol 
laboratories and workshops with modern 
apparatus and appliances. Though inaugurat- 
ed in 1920 these departments have not been 
able to make much headway owing to lack 
of funds. Chemistry department* has been 
partially opened but the Physics department 
is hopelessly underequipped and is unable 
even to make a start. The Khaira Fund, found- 
ed from the donation of Kumar Guruprasad 
Singh, out of which three professorships and 
two research studentships are maintained in 
the College of Science leaves no surplus at 
all, though, the University contributes Rs. 
6,000 towards the pay of the professors. 
There are two professorships in Botany, and 
the Ghose Trust can only provide for one on 
Rs. 500 a month from its fund and the 
University maintains from its own funds the 
other chair on Rs. 1000 per month. There is 
also a chair for Zoology on Rs. 800 (at 
present vacant) maintained by the University. 
The University College of Science (both at 
Upper Circular Road and at the original Palit 
Buildings at Ballygunj) undertakes the post- 
graduate teaching in Physics, Chemistry, 
Mathematics, Botany, Zoology and the under- 
graduate teaching in Physiology. The staff, 
the establishment and the laboratories for 
this purpose in Physics, Chemistry, and Mathe- 
matics, together with the whole of the depart- 
ments of Zoology and Botany, for which there 
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is practically no endowment, are maintained 
‘rom the University fee fund.* 

The financial stringency and the hopeless 
nadequacy of the fee fund of the Calcutta 
University to meet all its requirements have 
een well known for some time past. The 


fect of continual strain on the university 
unds is felt in the workings of the 
Jollege of Science, inasmuch as for 


vant of adequate help, not only the opening 
tf new departments is out of question, but 
‘ven the existing departments are made to 
tarve and the barest requirements both as 
‘egards the emoluments of the teachers and 
he equipments and running of the labora- 
ories cannot be properly met with. The Uni- 
rersity cannot rely on a definite income from 





Sir P. ©. Roy at Work 


he fee fund and has not been able to make 
fixed recurring grant to the College of Sci- 
nce. The budget is provisional only for the 
‘ear and the appointments of teachers have 
lso to be made from year to year. This sys- 
əm has continued for about 9 years. The 
inancial prospects offered by Govt. depart- 
1ents, by other universities and educational 
astitutions all over the country including 
sengal are more than double of that offered 
y this University for the same type of work. 
Vhen terms of appointments are so insecure 
nd unsatisfactory, and prospects nut on par 
ith what obtained in other places, it is no 
ronder that members of the staff would accept 


* When the post-graduate departments were 
, it was resolved to set apart for their main- 
mance one-third of the examination fees realised 
‘om the Matriculation, Intermediate and B. A and B. 
c. candidates. This constitutes the fee-fund of 
1e post-graduate departments. è f. 


appointments elsewhere offering secure and 
Incomparably better conditions. In 1916 when 
the college was started there were, apart from 


professors, 18 lecturers assisting the profes- 


sors in the post-graduate teaching work distri- 
buted int he departments of Physics, Chemistry 
Mathemat-cs, Botany and Zoology. This num- 
ber has been reduced to 11 in 1923, the 
Vacancies occurring could not be filled up 
owing to lack of funds. Since 1919, altoge- 
ther 10 members of the staff, whose pay rang- 
ed from Rs. 200 to Rs.¥400 per month were 
Offered and accepted appointments en pay 
ranging from Rs. 400 to Rs. 1250 in other 
places, e. g., Govt. Meteorological department, 
other newly founded universities, Gort, re- 
search laboratories and the department of His 
Majesty’s Mint. Vacancies occurring :n the 
endowed chairs were of course filled ap by 
new recru:ts (who in their turn not infre- 
quently left us when better prospects were 
offered) but in most cases, as indicated above, 
vacancies in lecturerships could not be filled 
up. Difħcalties arising out of 
workers, were sometimes avoided by creating 
posts, which, though going by che names of 
assistant to professors, were in reality posts 
of lecturers for doing only post-graduate work. 
4. Some Imuepratr Neeps. | 

The public will have an idea of the extent 
to which we are hampered in our work if they 
care to know the actual state of affairs. The 
buildings at 92, Upper Circular Road, erected 
in 1914-15 were never put to repairs; with 
the result that small faults here and there 





Studying the Structure of Crystals by X-ray 


have developed into large cracks to such 
an extent that some imminent mishap is not 
impossible. A thorough repair of the buildings 
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is necessary for which the University 
have estimated the cost to be 
Rs. 36,000. The University sanctioned last 
vear Rs. 30,000 for repairs, but this money 
was not available for expenditure. An amend- 
ment to provide a similar sum this year has 
been moved and carried in the last budget 
meeting of the Senate and has gone to swell 
the already deficit budget of the University. 
We do not know if it would be possible’ 
for the university to sanction this expenditure 
as actual cash may not be available. For 
want of funds the teaching work is suffering 
no less, and we feel very strongly the awkward 
situation in which we are placed when, for 
example, for want of a few thousands of 
rupees, our water-supply fails for hours to- 
vether day after day with the result that all 
types of works have to be suspended. Sink- 
ing of a tube-well has been suggested but 
that is again a matter of expense. Then 
again, there is the question of centralization of 
the whole science department at one place. 





Physical Chemistry Laboratory 


The grounds of 92, Upper Circular Road were 
origimally intended to be such a centre, but 
owing to insufficiency of accommodation in the 
existing buildings, the Zoology and Botany 
departments have been located in the Palit 
Buildings at Ballygunj to the great inconve- 
nience of the management and the students. 
Then. there is the department of Experimental 
Psychology, which, though belonging to the 
department of Arts, is housed here because 
no accommodation for it could be found in 
the university buildings. It is expected that 
when the buildings on the fish market site 
are complete, sufficient room would be available 
for the Experimental Psychology department 
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to be transferred there. In the meantime, for 
want of space rooms cannot be spared even for 
so neeessary a purpose as a library anda 
reading room for the College of Science. We 
need hardly argue the point that the absence 
of a suitable and moderately equipped library 
and reading room in away defeats the purpose 
for which this institution has been founded ; 
but unfortunately this is the situation. All the 
laboratories are ill provided with apparatus and 
appliances. We cannot even provide for essen- 
tial experiments which it is our duty to do, if 
the proper standards have to be maintained. 
Students have to be taken out to other 1m- 
stitutions to show them the apparatus they would 
have used if we had them. We were so long 
carrying on with apparatus lent to us by the 
St.Xavier’s and Shibpur Engineering Colleges. 
Recently we had to return those apparatus: 
as we cannot keep them indefinitely on loan, 
and we have not been able to replace them. 
We need not tire the patience of our readers 
with further details of all our urgent needs 
such us lecture-halls, quarters for menials ete. 

To bring together all the departments and 
thus secure unity of control it has been suggest- 
ed in some quarters, that the present building 
and grounds of 35, Ballygunj Circular Road 
be sold out, and a part of the sale proceeds 
be utilized for adding a new wing to the 
buildings at 92, Upper Circular Road and the 
rest invested in capital account. It of course 
depends on the Palit Trust and the Governing 
Body of the Science College to decide what 
to do. 

We have tried to give an idea of our 
needs and it is our belief that the public 
of Bengal will see to it that the great ideal 
for which Sir Asutosh laboured so much and 
for which these great sons of Bengal have 
given their all will be preserved and achieved, 


Tue utmrry of MAINTAINING [NSTITUTIONS LIKE 
? THE COLLEGE OF SCIENCE. 

We would like here to make a few com- 
ments on the utility and the need of maintain- 
ing well-equipped centres of higher research . 
in the country. The industrial greatness of 
any nation lies in the facilities it can afford 
to competent men to develop, invent and per- 
fect industrial processes. It is simply imposs- 
ible to do so unless a number of our young- 
men can devote themselves to such a task 


and unless we can give the requisite training 


in seience and in scientific research. ‘These 
pursuits are of a highly technical nature and 
are always costly affiars but yielding later 
a hundredfold, return, 
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Automatic Recorder tor Studying the “Atmospneric’ 
(under construction) 


One of the most essential responsibilities 
which all modern universities have to under- 
take is to afford adequate facilities in this 
direction. Mere book learning or an acquaint- 
ance with the ordinary laboratory methods 
does not make an individual fit to discharge 
his duties as a university teacher. He has of 
course his useful place as a teacher imparting 


knowledge already acquired, but he cannot’ 


take a share in guiding young men in making 
any advancement in science, whichis certain- 
ly one of the essential tasks of a University. 
Unfortunately in the whole of Bengal we 
have only three centres which to a certain ex- 
tent offer facilities for making definite con- 
bibutions to human knowledge by scientific 
research, namely two in Calcutta (the Presi- 
dency College and the Science College) and 
the third at Dacca. (University Dept. of 
Science.) These institutions have never received 
that amount of public support to which they 
are entitled. The greatness of the donors to 
the Science College, lies in their foresight and 
elear vision, and the public will do well to 
dwell upon the reasons which led these great 
men to bequeath their all for such a purpose. 





We would draw the attention of tae publie 
to the efforts which are now being made by 
other countries. Most modern natiens have 
well organized departments which keep a 
record of the research organizations in their 
ownand other countries. In England, we have 
such an organization in the Advisory 
Council for Scientific and Industrial Research. 
They have issued a series of papers on this 
subject which have been published by His 
Majesty’s Stationery Office in Loncon and 
we would request those who want to enter 
into a discussion in this subject to read them. 
Industrial research in modern countries is 
undertaken by manufacturing corporations, 
associaticns of manufacturers, univers:ties and 
colleges, national institutes, commercial labora- 
tories anc scientific societies. Most of these coun- 
tries spend crores of rupees annually on 
research in pure and applied sciences. But 
they are not satistied with what facilities they 
have provided for research as they feel that 
in order to keep their industries gomg they 
require more. Dr. Whitney, the Director of 
the research laboratories of the General Ele- 


'ctric Company, in an address (The Engineer 


March 16, 1917, pp. 245-6) deplered the 
neglect of true scientific research in univer- 
sities anc Colleges of the United States and 
pointed out how essential researches in pure 
science always are to industrial advance 
(Science & Industry). Lord Milner in his 
book on “The Elements of Reconstruction” 
lays great emphasis on the necessity of the 

. g7 s . bie 
United Kingdom to readjust “its sense of 
‘scale? in dealing with the problems of 
industry and among them research”. If this 
is true of England and America ater the 
colossal efforts already made there in this 

. . . 4 
direction, can we justly say that “we are 
doing the least that we ought to dein the 
matter here in India ?” F 

We quote the following lines from Sci- 
ence & Industry” a pamphlet by Prof. A. P. M. 
Fleming, M. I. E.E., who is one of the found- 
ers of wireless telephony. 

“ Amonz the most progressive firms there is a 
growing appreciation of the fact that almost every 
discovery in science ultimately may have its influ- 
ence on industry. Such firms devote increasing 
attention to research of this character, and in some 
cases special laboratories have been Installed quite 
distinct from the ordinary research laboratory for 
this purpese * * * “Industry 1s the basis of 
national prosperity, and every resource should be 
used to facilitate its progress * * In this respect 
research is of the utmost importance, and it must be 
regarded a3 an indispensable weapon * * * The 
success, however, of any comprehensive scheme of 
research depends largely upon the attitude of the 
e - 
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manufacturers, and it is therefore of high national 
importance that they should not only appreciate 
the value of the application of science in industry, 
but also cooperate in assuring that it is applied 
systematically and sufficiently. Among the questions 
that arise immediately out of the need of industrial 
pesearch is that of the education and training of 
men fer all grades of industrial employment. * * 
* Tt is not less necessary to give attention to the 
scientific training of those who proceed to the 
higher positions in industry from the universities, 
and particular y to impart to such students a thorough 
knowledge of the fundamentals of manufactur- 
ing economic. The development of research on a 
large scale, and the consequent possibilities of 
absorbing and lucrative employment, will tend to 
attract to the ranks of industry many of the ablest 
roung men who now a days enter non-productive 


professions * * Such measures cannot be introduced 
successfully unless they are supported by 


public opinion, and a great need therefore exists for 
bringing continually before the public the necessity 
of industrial research, with its possibilities and 
benefits. * * * A new phase in industrial and 
economical life is commencing, and its development 
will be governed very largely by the extent to 
which new scientific knowledge is obtained and 
turned to the benefit of mankind. It is by the 
progressive use of research, every advance of which 
epens up ever wider industrial possibilities, by the 
fullest employment of the nation’s inherent manufac- 
turing eapacity, and by the wise i 
labour and capital, that the prosperity of this coun- 
try can be assured”. 


We realise that we cannot maintain so 
many institutions on the scale which the 


United States or the United Kingdom can 
afford. We simply plead for maintaining the 





Organic Chemistry Laboratory 


few Institutions we have in a state of efficien- 
cy. We believe that the public will agree 
with us that it is a very modest proposition 
that we are laying before them and will 
realize the fundamental importance of such 


cooperation of ` 
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institutions in making our industrial regenera- 
tion possible. 


6. Scope or OUR PRESENT ACTIVITIES. 


The activity of the present institution is 
twofold. On the one hand it provides facilities 


for research for members of the staff not 
only to. enable them to keep abreast of the 
latest progresses in their respective subjects, 
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Studying the effect of electrostatice field on 
aerosols 


but also to contribute their own quota to- 
wards the advancement of science, and on the 
other hand, it gives that basic training to 
students which is essential for anybody 
intending to enter an industrial career. À 
worker not conversant with the scientific 
principles underlying the industrial processes 
and not acquainted with the method of research, 
can be useful only to a very limited 
extent. He can seldom go beyond the work 
as laid down in his routine to initiate any- 
thing new, his outlook is not wide, and he 
practically comes down to the level of an 
ordinary labourer, where, he ought by virtue 
of his training to be the guiding force always 
improving and inaugurating. 

The possibilities of an institution like this 
where both the pure and the applied sciences 
are studied side by side is perhaps not apparent 
to all. As mentioned above the great industrial 
concerns of the West spend immense sums 
of money to maintain research laboratories 
and trained staff of scientists, (not necessarily 
experts in any particular branch of industry) 
who devote their time and energy towards 
the solution of industrial and manufacturing 
problems. They make innovations, bring 
about improvements, and not infrequently 
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make discoveries which bring back, literally, 
a millionfold of the money spent on them. It 
cannot of course be expected of our young 
industries that they would spend large sums 
of money for maintaining laboratories and 
research staff, and it is here that an institu- 
tion like this can be of real help to them if 
the resources that are there are properly 
utilized. The trained staff of research work- 
ers here can always take up and study 
scientifie problems offered to them by indus- 
trial concerns, and can give 


as to the directions in which improvements 
we to be sought. 
This institution has already proved its 


usefulness in these respects. Advice has been 
sought with profit by a number of firms and 
as the institution becomes more known and 
its utility is realized more fully by the public, 
we believe it will be able to render substan- 
ttal service in this respect. Students trained 
here have already made themselves useful in 
various capacities, such as analyst, works 
chemist, technical adviser, teacher in technical 


institutions, manufacturer, research chemist 
ind electrical engineer. 
As regards the class of research work 


carried out here, utmost efforts have been 
made, in spite of many difficulties, to keep 
up the name and prestige of this institution 
us a centre of learning. Research in various 
subjects like Seattering and Diffraction of 
ight, study of ‘alpha’ ray tracks, structure 
3f crystals by X-ray, physico-chemistry of 
»0lloids, effect of electrostatic field on aero- 
sols, studies in heterocyclic ring formations 
tte. have been taken up and successfully 
»arried out here, and have won for this 
nstitution not only a name in India but also 
ibroad. A systematic study of the “Atmos- 
yheries” which cause so much disturbance to 
wireless reception in this country is also being 
aken up, but cannot make much progress 
‘or want of funds. 

During our stay in Europe, we had occa- 
sion to visit a great many important Univer- 
äties and Laboratories in England and on 
he continent. In all these seats of learning 
10thing made us feel a respect for ourselves 
is Indians more than the appreciations which 
he work of our Indian scientists in recent 
rears received eyerywhere. It was with a 
nse of pardonable pride that we noticed 
hat contributions from our fellow workers 
n Calcutta University were regarded as 
yaluable additions to science in its various 
ranches and also to find that the names of 
ome of our colleagues were helę in esteem. 


valuable advice: 


We were repeatedly asked how was it that 


scientific research of such a high and per- 
manent value, and in such abundanee_ too, 


could be done by alumni of an Indian Univer- 
sity like that of Calcutta of the very existence 





Workshop of Applied Chemistry 
of which European savants and scientists 
were ignorant a decade ago ! 

T. - Some SUGGESTIONS. 

In conclusion we would like to place 
before the public certain concrete proposals 
which would go a long way to place this 
institution on a sounder and stabler basis. 
The institution ought to be placed above the 
depressing sense of doubt as to the recurring 
expenditure which it experiences in the 
beginning of each year. <A definite annual 
recurring grant ought to be provided by the 
university, consistent with its financial 
resources, to supplement the ineome 
from the donations. We shall then know 
where we are, and the Governing 
of the College of Science can then frame its 
own draft budget. During the last few years 
the university has contributed on an average 
72 thousand of rupees from its fee funds. If 
the University can afford to sanction this 
amount as a recurring grant, then a recurring 
grant of another lac and a half of rupees will 
be necessary to run the institution as ¿t s in 
a state of efficiency. Capital expenditure to 
the extent of 10 lacs of rupees _ are 
simultaneously necessary to mee 
commitments. The donors have given nearly 
45 lacs of rupees, the university has spent 
about 10 lacs of rupees (including 3 lacs, the 
cost of erecting the buildings), spread over 
a neriod of 10 vears. (out of which Rs. 1.20: 
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lisation of a nation, if neglected, 
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000 represents Government contribution), Is 
it too much to expect that the modest demand 
we have made would be met by the Govern- 
ment and the publie ? 


Lastly, we would like to add that this insti- 


tution, occupying a tender spot in the hearts 
of the people of Bengal, ought not to be 
jucged only from a materialistic standpoint. 
A nation does not live by bread alone. 
cultural side, which characterises the civi- 
leads to 


The. 
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in the estimation of others as well as in their 
own. This institution, during the eight years 
of its existence has tried, in its own humble 
way under most trying circumstances, to raise 
the status of our country by proving that we 


as a nation’ are no less capable of making 


advancements in the realm of science. 

India no longer would be a mere silent 
spectator of the forward march of western 
countries in search after truth. She can now 
hope to take her place amoag them, fully 
conscious that her efforts would ultimately go 


stagnation. A nation. which lies idle while towards increasing the bounds of buman 
other countries are devoting their men and knowledge. $ 
meney for search after truth, is bound to lose 


JESUS AND THE GOSPELS 


P the July issue of the Modern Review (1924, pp. 
&0-85) Father P. Turmes (S. J.) wrote an article 

Á under the heading, “In appreciation of Christ’s 
Ckaracter”, with the object of combating my views. 


i (1) 
His first complaint is that I have not judged 


~ desns by the standard of Jesus. But how can we 


judge him by the Galileean standard of some 2000 
years ago when he is being preached to us now 
in the twentieth century ? We must judge him by 
our own standard and whether he is worthy of 
acceptance. He might have been great among the 
backward and illiterate peasants and_ fishermen of 
Galilee. But the question now is—“Can he be consi- 


“x dered great according to the highest modern stand- 


E every one is to be judged by his own standard, 
why does not then Father Turmes judge our judg- 
ment by our own standard ? Why does he judge 
Buddhism by the Christian and not by the Buddhist 
standard ? Why does he preach Christianity to 
Findus, whose religion is the best according to 
them own standard ? Why do so many Christian 
societies send missionaries-to different parts of the 
world to png Christianity to non-Christians, who 
consider their own religion to be the very best ? 

Fools are not fools and mad men are not mad 
accerding to their own standard. 

if. Father Turmes’ principle were adopted, 
even thieves and murderers could be proved to be 
guire encoent, ee ig: por Age Standard, 

ey are not only not guilty but many of them are 
benefactors of the world. 


(2) 
Jesus used to drink wine. Father Turmes de- 
s it by saying that Jesus mixed with every- 
body and pleased them all. His object was ‘not to 
repel any soul but tg attract them all by the kiad- 


ness of his ways.’ But did he try to attract the 
Pharisees? Hence he, drank wine. | “Besides,” 
asks the Jesuit Father, “is it wrong to drink wine ?” 


We refrain from commenting. 7 
(3) © 


Father Turmes says that Gotama ‘ate the pork 
and died of it? The Pali word rendered pore js 
‘Sukara-maddava.’. In his latest book (1910), Rhys 
Davids translates it by the phrase “a quantity ol 
truffles” (The Dialogues of the Buddha, i. 137). In 
a footnote he writes: “Dr. Hoey informs me 
that the peasantry in these districts are still fond of 
a bulbous root, a sort of truffle, found in the jungle 
and called ‘Sukara-kanda’- Mr. K. E. Neumann, in 
his translation of the Majjhima (1896), p. xx., has 
ecllected several similar instances of truffle-like 
roots or edible plants having such names.”’ 


(4) fa 
Father Turmes asks : “Ought we to despise all 
that has been done by our fore-fathers ?? Certainly 


not. But does that mean that we are to perform 
bloody sacrifices, as our fore-fathers did ? He asks 
us to show that the slaugi.ter of animals is morally 


wrong. But at the same time he says: “bloody 
sacrifices have no place in Christian worship 

this by order of Christ.” The first part is true, but 
it is against the precepts and example of Jesus ; the 
second part is a misrepresentation : he never spoke 


against bloody sacrifices. 


2 | (5) 

Father Turmes’ interpretation of the Kingdom oj 
God is quite arbitrary. If all the passages bearin 
on the subject be examined, the conclusion wil 
be that the K. of G. has not the same meaning ir 
all the places, But the predominant idea is the 
1 ka. oat (our third meaning: M. R 
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JESUS AND THE GOSPELS 


Pfleiderer will clearly explain our position: “The 
Reign of God or future age, will begin soon and 
suddenly, its appearing being visible to all. 
It will be a crisis, a terrible shattering and 
reversal of the present condition of the world, 
only el at to the flood or the rain of brim- 
stone on Sodom and Gomorah (Luke xvii, 22ff.). 
How soon that catastrophe will occur is not more 
closely defined. On-one occasion it is said that 
some of “those which stand here” shall see the 
Reign of God come with power (MK IX. 1=MATT. 
XVI. 28), According to Matthew X. 23, the disciples 
will not have finished preaching the gospel in the 
cities of Israel before the Son of Man comes. In 
both passages: therefore the time is fixed for the 
appearing of the Reign of God and of the Messiah 
within the life-time of the generation of Jesus’ 
contemporaries” (Primitive Christianity, vol. ii: 


p- 

But in some other Parron the time and hour 
of the advent of the K. of G. is, declared to be un- 
known. But of that day and that hour knoweth 
no man, not the angels which are in heaven, neither 
the Son but the Father” (MK. XDI. 32 ; also MATT. 
XXIV. 36). The subject has been discussed by 
B. Weiss (Biblical Theology of the N. T. Vol. 1. 
chapter vi). His conclusion about the different 
sayings of Jesus on this point may be summarised 
in the language of Charles :— 

It will be within the next thirty or forty 
years but I am not acquainted with the exact day 
or hour.” Eney Bib ; Col. 1374. 

Of this Kingdom of Heaven we can never 
assert, as Father Turmes has done, that “the Hea- 
ven of the Historic Christ was no other than the 
facie ad facien? of the . 
God.” There is not a single passage in the Gospels 
by which this can_be substantiated. The passages 
he has referred to (Matt. xxviii. 18-20; and parallels ; 
Matt. xxiv. 9, 14; Mk. xii. 25, etc.) are all irrelevant, 
Moreover, the God of Jesus lives in a place called 
Heaven (M. R.1924 January : 14-15) and is neces- 
sarily a limited being. The seeing of such a God 
has been compared in our country to the seeing of 
an Ox, 2. e, any finite creature like the ox. We 
cannot see God as we see an ox. God-vision is 
altogether different. 


Tue Law Or KARMA. 


Father Turmes says :—"In any system rewards 
are bound to follow the performance of duty.” 
_ But there is what is called the Law of Karma 
in India and what Father Turmes has condemned 
“as an Atheistic system” (p. 83). What is_ extolled 
in defending Christianity, is denounced while con- 
demning Buddhism ! 


Father Turmes admits that many Biblical pas- 
sages mean “Do good... rewards will follow.” 
But he has not understood the implication of _ this 
admission. When the idea of further reward or 
pn becomes a psychical factor, it trans- 
orms and vitiates the very character of the actor 
and the action. There is a difference between 
[i] Do good and [ii] “Do. good... rewards will 
follow.’ But there is practically no, difference be- 
tween [i] ‘Do good... rewards will follow’ and 
Gil Do good for the sake of rewards’. 

But there are in the Gospels many passages 
which explicitly say that we_are to do good 


or 
the sake of rewards and avoid @vil deeds with a, 


diant eternal vision of 


zt 


view to avoiding punishment. Many passages 
have been already quoted’ (M. R. 1928,Aug.. 194- 
195). A few more are added. 

' Aman must love his enemy, But why? Jesus 
says, “If you love them which love you. what 
reward have ye ?” (Matt. 5-46). 

Here evidently it 1s for the sake of rewards 

“Take heed that ye do not give your alms before 
men ... otherwise you have no reward”. Matt. vi. 1. 

Have also—"for the sake of rewards.” 

A men must be reconciled to his brother and 
agree with his adversary. Why ? Not because 
love and fellow-feeling are good in themselves but 
because they might otherwise deliver him to the 
Judge and the Judge deliver him to the officer and 
the officer cast him into prison (Matt. v. 25). _ 

“Whosoever is angry with his brother without 
a apse, shall be in danger of the Judgment” ‘Mati. 
v. 22). 

"A man must not be angry. But why ? Not bc- 
cause arger .degrades him but because the angry 
man shall be in danger of the judgment. 

“Whosoever shall say to his brother Raca’ shall 
be in danger of the council.” Matt. v. 22. oo 

“Whesoever shall say ‘Thou fool’ shall be in 
danger of hell-fire.” Matt. v. 22. : 

In these two precepts also we find that an evil 
course is to be avoided not because evil is evil m 
itself and is therefore to be avoided, but because the 
evil-doer will be punished by the council and 
thrown into hell-fire. | 

It is useless to multiply examples. We can po- 
sitively say that Jesus asked his followers to ect 
pene, not for righteousness’ sake, but for the 
sake of rewards ; he asked his followers, to refrain 
from evil deeds not because evil is evil in itself. 
but because evil-doers are punished with hell-fire. 


(8) 
` Father Turmes thinks that the Gospels, nay the 
N. T., is an organic whole and that there is a unity 
in the character and in the bps ee of Jesus. He 
has advised us to understand this unity. There we 
differ. The different. books of the N. T. were writ- 
ten by different authors and from different stand- 
points. Each Gospel was written with a definite 
and not always wholly worthy purpose. Even in the 
synoptics, there are-interpolations, some_Petrine, ` 
some Pauline and some of other persons. How can 
then there be any unity in the character and in 
the precepts of Jesus ? On_some points Loisy was 
right, and on other points Harnack was right and 
both were wrong on many other points.  —s. 
The Bible should be read from the historical 
standpoint and not in the interests of any school 
of theology. We ate not creed-bound and so we 
can accept Loisy and Harnack and other scholars 
when they are right and reject them when they 
are wrong. (9) 


Our Jesuit Father has_ defended the anger of 
Jesus, which he has exalted by using the term 
“passions.” This point has been dealt with in some 
of our precious articles ( M. R. 1923, p. 195-196 : 
1924 : 175-180 (10) 


PESSIMISM AND CHRISTIANITY. ; 
_According to Father Turmes, Christianity is opti- 
mistic. The claim is astounding. Whether we con- 
sider tha Christian theory of Human Nature, or of 
the warld or of the other-world, we must 


- 
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ponounce the doctrines of Christianity to be a 
system of thorough-going Pessimism. 

_ According to y hum ) 
lally bad. The doctrine of original sin is a charac- 
teristic of Christianity. The nature of man has been 
thoroughly depraved by the sin inherited from 
Adam. Man is sinful by nature. Christian writers 
ail missionaries continually harp on the sinfulness 
o man. “Sin, sin, sin’, ‘Sinners, sinners, sinners’ — 
tis is the favourite theme of their discourse. The 
resulf-is that the people have been led to believe 
that they are, really . and by nature, sinners. 
Trey can never believe in the dignity and divinity 
o- man. If a man believes and continually thinks 
that he is a sinner, he becomes a sinner and, re- 
n=ins a sinner; his whole lite becomes vitiated 
acd embittered, he always looks to the dark side 
o- human. life and can never enjoy the sweets and 
tke beauties of the God’s world. True Christians 
cen never be optimistic. If some of them become 
SG Itis in spite of their Christianity. _. 

The human organism also is, according to Jesus, 
reaically bad. Ifa man wishes to enter the K 
of C., he must be a eunuch (Matt. 19, 12). Origen 
actually castrated himself. Sometimes it is neces- 


sary to pluck out the eye and to cut off the hand 


ard the feet (Matt. 5. 29, 30; 18.8 9; Mk. IX. 
4E, 45, 47). oat 

Can this system be called optimistic? 

if the above-mentioned precepts he considered 
tc be a hyperbole, still’ it shows which way the 
wail blows. It blows to the region of Pessimism, 

The world itself is, according to Jesus, evil. 
If any one wishes to enter the K. of G., he must 
reicunce the world; must leave father and mother, 
bother and sister, friends and relations, house and 
w=alth—nay, he must hate father and mother and 
wfe and. children and brethren and sisters (Luke 
X V, 26). Those who enjoy earthly prosperity 
cxmot enter the K. of G. (Lk. VI. 24: Matt. XIX. 


_ 24 and parallels : The Parable of the rich man and 


Lesarus. Lk. XVI. 19-31). Those who are poor, 
those who umga and weep, those who are- hated 
am persecuted. here are entitled to enter’ that 
Kingdom (LK. VI. 20-33). Earthly enjoyment is 
a urse aml must be avoided. 

Poverty, hunger, weeping and_ persecution are 
re] blessings. Can this theory of the world and the 
sceme of salvation be called .optimistic ? - 

The advent of the K. of G. does not mean a 
gr.dual improvement of the world. This world 
mrst be dastroyed. After the destruction of this 
wcrld there will be inaugurated the K. of G. Jesus 
ha. m many places deseribed how it will be des- 
trcyed (Matt. XXIV. 29-31 and parallels) 


- . The theory of Jesus was neither, optimism nor 


mdiorism but pessimism pure and simple. l 
esus is extolled as the “Man of Sorrows”. Does 
the mean he was optimistic ? 

‘This earth cannot, according :to Jesus, be -the 
K. of G. and His will is -not done here. “Hence 
Jesns asked his followers to pray saying: ae 

“Thy Kingdom come, thy will be done, as in 
hezven, so on earth” (Matt. vi. 10.) 

if the world we live in be not the Kingdom of 
God but the Kingdom of the Evil one, if God’s. will 
be not fulfilled here and if the will of the Evil one 
be predominant on this earth, where is the safety ? 
Wlere is the consolation ? And where then is 
optnusm? (11) 


Even if we consider this world to be the King- 


hristianity human nature is rad-. 
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dom of God, still there is no safety. There is the 
octrine of Predestination. Many are called but 
few chosen (Matt. xxii. 14). Who is then safe ? 
Everything is uncertain ; everyone is in suspense ; 
every one may think himself to he in danger of 
eternal damnation. Where is peace ? Where Is 
optimism ? sade th P ES — 
_ But the crownmeg point of Christian. Pessimism 
is the theory of Eternal Damnation. When a kind- 
hearted man thinks of the eternal torture of the 
damned, he himself feels the pain. of that torture 
even on this earth and in this life. Who are they 
that will be tortured in the Eternal Hell? They 
are our own brothers and sisters, and our Father’s 
children. Had they been our enemies our, agony 
would have been none the less. But enemies we 
have none ; every one of them is our beloved 
oer or sister, beloved children of our beloved 
ather. 

Then think—how many were damned by Jesus, 
He damned all his enemies and all the non-believers 
whom he called goats. He would deny all who 
denied or would deny him. Who were to be saved ? 
Only the sheep,—the believers. But how many 
believer were there, Very few: even Peter—the 
Rock-disciple—denied him and the other disciples too 
forsook him and hid themselves. There might still 
have remained some faithful followers. But their 
number must have been very limited. These few 
only will be saved and all others (including Peter 
who denied him) will be thrown into Eternal Hell. 
There they will be tortured throughout. eternity. 
Had there been hurled only one man into that 
Eternal Furnace to suffer eternal punishment, even 
that would have melted the heart of all sympathet- 
1¢ men. But think -of the torture, the agony, 
the weeping, the gnashing of teeth, not of one 
creature, but.of innumerable children of God. Is 
this religion optimistic? . , NEE 
_’ Father Turmes unconsciously admits thatChristian- 
ity is pessimistic. He writes : “Take up the cross 
every. day and follow me, thy crucified saviour, 
that is Jesus” fp. 81). Halics not ours. has 

The very idea ot taking up the cross and that 
every day is extremely pessimistic. Why should we 
consider our duties as troubles and, afflictions? We 
have been allowed to do our duties—that itself is 
a privilege and blessing and enjoyment. How 
can we callit a burden or the cross ? “Bearing a 
burden’, ‘taking up the cross’, all_these are pessi- 
mistic ideas, In the world of Love, there is no 
burden and no cross; every work there is delightful 
and blissful: The Religion of the cross is a religion 
of Pessimism. 12 ) | 


Oprnosm In Bubas, > ` : 


. Father Turmes has thoroughly misunderstood and 
misrepresented Buddhism. He says that he himself 
sat at the feet of an orthodox Hindu to learn Hindu- 
ism. But from whom has . he learnt or rather mis- 
Jearnt Buddhism? Certainly not from_an orthodox 
Bhikshu versed in the Pali scriptures. His authority 
seems to be Keith and other anti-Buddhist Chris-. 
tans. We are not Buddhists and hold no brief for 
Buddhism. But for truth’s sake we are bound to 
protest when historical facts are misrepresented. _ 

- Father Turmes says :—" The desire to hive is 
bad according to Buddha.” First, it is not an exactly 
correct translation of the Buddhist text. Secondly, 
the original text of which the above is a mis- 
translation, is a half-truth, and half-truths are more 
dangerous than untrgths. 


. 


f 
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., Lhe Pali word which has been translated as 
desire’ is Tanha (Sanskrit Trishna). It means thirst, 
craving, hunger for excitement, the fever of 
unsatisfied longing. (P. T.S. Pali-English Dic- 
tionary). One group of tanha, is (i) Kama tanha, (ii) 
Bhava tanha, (iii) Vibhava-tanha. Kama tanha means 
craving for sensuous pleasure. The other two have 
been each interpreted in two ways :— , 

(2) Bhava means either rebirth or_ existence. 
Then the meaning of Bhava tanha would be either 
craving for rebirth or craving for existence.’ 

(2) Bibhava means either no-rebirth or non- 
existence. Bibhava tanka would mean, either craving 
for ‘no-rebirth’ or ‘craving for non-existence. 

According to, the Buddha Tanha must be des- 
troyed. The thirst for existence is as bad as the 
thirst for non-existence. i 

o, our Jesuit Father has 
by misrepresentations and half-truths. 


( 13 ) 
Summvuat BONUM 


_, According to Christianity the highest aim of 
hie is the enjoyment of happiness in the Messi- 
anic Kingdom or in heaven. It cannot be attained 
in iis life and in this world. We have already 
seen that this enjoyment is rather sensuous. | 
The Buddhist idea of Summum Bonum is 
altogether different. It is a state that can be realized 
even in this visible world (ditthe dhamme; or 
ditthe va_dhanvme). 
Here I shall quote the remarks of Rhys Davids, 
the great Buddhist scholar. In the Hneyelopedia 
Britannica (Ed. XD) he quotes the following passages 


misled people 


on Emancipation :— 
_ ‘Just as the great ocean has one taste only, the 
tasteof salt, just so have this doctrine and discipline 
but ore flavour only, the flavour of emancipation” 
(Vinaya, IX.1.4). : 


gain: , 

“When a brother has, by himself, known and 
realized and continued to abide, here an this visible 
world, in that emancipation of mind, in that em- 
ancipation of heart, which is Arhatship,—that is a 
condition higher still and sweeter still, for the sake 
of which the brethren lead the religious life under 
me” (The Dialogues of the Buddha, Mahal Suttania, 
vol. 1, p. 201; ef. 204). Rees 

Then he remarks :— l i rae 

“The emancipation is found in a habit of mind, 
in the being free from a specified sort of craving 
that is said to_be the origin of certain specified 
sorts of pain. In some European books this is 
completely spoiled by being, represented . as the 
doctrine that existence is misery and that desire 
is to be suppressed. Nothing of the kind is said in 
the text” (Vol. IV. p. 748. Col. 1) 

Then he says :— 


“ “To have realized the Truths | Fourfold Truths | 


and traversed the Path’ [ Mightfeld Path], to have 
broken the Bonds [ten bonds], put an end to the 
Intoxicants [Four Intowicants], and got rid of 
Hindrances [ Five Hindrances |, is to have attained 
the ideal, Fruit as it is called of Arhatship, One 
might fill columns with the praises, many of them 
among the most beautiful passages of Pali poetry 
and prose,‘ lavished on this condition of mind, the 
state of the man made perfect according to the 
Buddhist faith. Many are the pet names, the poetic 
epithets bestowed upon _it,-the harbour of refuge, 
the cool cave, the island amidst the floods, the 
place of bliss, emancipation, liberation, safety, the 
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supreme the ‘transcendent, the un:reated, the 
tranquil, the home of peace, zhe calm, the end of 
suffering, the ‘medicine for all evil, the unshaken, 
the ambrosia, the immaterial, the impeuishable, the 
abiding, she farther shore, the unending, the bliss of 
effort, the supreme joy, the ineffable, the detach- 
ment, the holy city, and many others. Perhaps the 
most frequent in the Buddhist text is Arhatship— 
‘the state of him who is worthy’—and the one 
exclusively used in Europe is arvana, the dying 
out: that is the dying out in tha heart of hell fire 
of the three cardinal sins—Sensuality, Ih-will, and 
Stupidity (Samyutta. IV. 251, 252). 

“The choice of this term by European writers, 
a choice made long before any of the Buddhist 
canonical texts had been published and translated 
has had a most unfortunate result. These writers 
did not share, could not be expected to share, the 
exuberant optimism of the early Buddhists. 
Themselves gwing up this world as heneless and 
looking jor salvation in the neal, they naturally 
thought, the . Buddhists must do the same, and in 
absence of any authentic scriptures to currect the 
mistake they interpreted Nirvana in terms of their 
own belief, as a state to be reached after death, 
As such they supposed the ‘dying out? nmst mean 
the dying out of a ‘soul’; and endless were ‘the 
discussions as to whether this meant internal 
trance or absolute annihilation ož the ‘sanl’. It is 
now thirty -years since the right interpretation 
founded or the canonical texts has been given, but 
outsidé the ranks of Pali scholars the old blunder 
is still often repeated. It should be added that 
the belief in salvation in. this world, in -his life, 
has so appealed to Indian sympathies that from 
the time of Buddhism down to the present day. 
it has been adopted as a. part of genera: Indian 
belief and jivanmukti, salvation during this life, 
has become a commonplace in the religious langu- 
age of India” (vol. LV, page 744). 

Rhys Davids rightly says that the views of the 
early Buddhists. were an “exuberant opamvisn:”, 
It is madness to say that every phase of the world 
is ideal. The question is not whether there is 
misery in the world but whether the misery which 
is here, is removable., Here Jesus was a pessimist 
and Gotama, an optimist or more correctly a melio- 
vist. Jesus said that the existing world cculd not 
be improvel and must, therefore. be destroyed. 
According to Gotama, every man can destroy 
misery and Dbtain perfect peace in this very world 
and in this very life. 


(14) 
INTERPOLATION. [| Lk. 238-34 a ], 


' In one of the issues of the M. R., we said that 
Luke 23-34 ‘is an interpolation’ and this has angered 
many of our Christian friends. This has so much 
upset Father Turmes that he has net hesitated to 
declare that. “Mr. Ghosh rejects. with ‘facility 
‘as unauthentic’ texts that do not suit his purpose, 
when even the most ruthless ‘hyrer-critics have 
never dared to touch them.” M. R. July, 1924. p. 83 
May we ask our Jesuit Father--"Eow many texts 
have we rejected?” If we mistake not, we pointed 
out only one interpolation, whereas there are 
about twenty interpolations in the Western’ text 
[vide Ency. Bib. Col. 4989] f 
We might have mentioned another instance, viz., 
Lk. 17-21 [The K. of G. is among us”], while 
commenting on the passage, |M, R. 1923 Aug. 197] 
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which FPficiderer considers to be an interpolation. 
Tha Primitive Christianity, 169-170.. 

Secondly, we have no theological purpose, to 
serve. We can reject whateveris immoral, irration- 
al, infra-rational, unspiritual_ and untrue and can 
accept from any religion and every religion what 
is moral. rational, spiritual and true. We are not 
-ereed-kound. f 

Tn the last part of his remarks, Father Turmes 
betrays a lamentable ignorance of the present 
state of Biblical scholarship. fn eae 

His summary . of Westcott and Horts views is 
inaccurate and misleading. He has given no reagon 
why ‘the opinion of Tischendorf and of Soden 
seems far more probable’. And, in fact, the whole 
articleis a tissue of inaccuracies, misrepresentations 
and dogmatic assertions. But the subject is very 
naportant: so we must discuss it patiently. 


TEXTUAL PROOF: 
(al AGAINST THE PASSAGE, 


The passage is not in the oldest Greek- 
manuscript, the Vatican [B]; nor in Beza’s D; nor 
ia Aleph (a); it is not im 38, 43, 82, 435. In 
E [Cod. Basileensis. viii], it is marked with an 
asterisk. In Aleph it was enclosed im curved 
krackets by an early corrector [A]. So according 
to [A] the passage is an interpolation. The brackets 
were again removed by a later corrector. It is insert- 
cd m D by 4 corrector who is pronounced by Dr. 
Scrivener, to be not earlier than the ninth century, 
zt is_ omitted by three old Latin manuscripts, by 
two Bohairię Codices, by Sahidic version, and by 
the newly-discovered, Sinai-Syriac. 

Oyril of Alexandria is said by Arethas to have 
regarded if as spurious. [vide Nestle’s Textual Cr. 
tthe G. T. p. 278, Westcott and Hort. N. T. in 
irreek: vol. il, Appendix p. 67-68: Plummer’s Luke: 


p. 545]. 
l [b] For tHe Passacr. 


— The passage is richly attested by many ancient 
authorities. It is given by great numbers of manu- 
‘ripts, some uncials and old. It is found in Syriac, 
Coptic, Armenian. Ethiopian and Latin versions. 
Lhe Century, Bible says:--- 

“We meet with it in Irenaeus and Origen, men 
who: lived more than a century before our oldest 
MSS. were written, ‘though only in later Latin 
translations of those fathers—a fact which weakens 
their testimony”. 1922, p. 319. ours. 


CONCLUSION. 


Itis found in many manuscripts. but not in the 
oldest manuscripts B and D. It is found in many 
translations but not in the oldest translations like 
the Syriac translation recently discovered on Mount 
Sinai. Hence the conclusion must’ be that the 
passage is an interpolation. ` 

Prof. W. B. Smth says ; 

“Its presence in any number of MSS. and other 
authorities is easy enough to understand even if it 
were not originally in Luke’s Gospel; but its absence 
from so many of the very oldest is impossible to 
understand if it had been originally there. It would 
seem that some copyist invented it in the second 
century after the Gospel according to Luke had 
taken form and become current. It was inserted by 
some copyist in some MSS. and not inserted by 
others. Hence it appears in many but not in the 
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very oldest MSS. and translations” (The Open Court, 
1912, p. 247 and 179). | l 

The same writer continues : ; 

“Of course, one must not forget, neither wonder, 
that the Burgons rage (Revision Revised p. 83) and 
the Millers imagine a vain thing (Scrivener’s intro- 
duction, fourth Revised Edition, ti, 356-358, but 
what is the only argument they adduce? Simply 
a catalog of the MSS. versions, Fathers that attest 
the words in question”, “And there being several 
thousand—but this story why, pursue ?” ‘What does 
a whole “forest” of such testimonies avail? What 
signify ? Merely that the sentiment pleased the 
prevailing Christian - consciousness. _ Were the 
witnesses strewn thick as autumnal leaves in 
Vallombrossa, it’ would mean no more. If the 
Associated Press should send out an idle rumour, 
would anyone seek to prove it authentic by heaping 
up copies of the ‘Dailies’ in which it appeared ? 

et such is the method of the critics who ‘burn 
with indignation’ against the thoroughly orthodox 
editors, Westcott and Hort, declaring that the 
‘system which entails snch consequences is hope- 
lesslv self-condemned.” Ibid, p, 249. . | 

‘The general theory contained in Westcott and 
Horts New Testament in the original Greek has 
formed the starting point for all subsequent in- 
vestigation of the textual history. of the N. T., 
whether by way_of defence or of criticism” (Burkitt: 
Hiney. Biblica. Col. 4983). They are the leading 
authorities on the text of the N. T. We quote 
below their views on Lk. 23. 34 a. 

“The documentary distribution suggests that that 
text was a Western interpolation, of limited range 
in early times, adapted in eclectic texts and then 
naturally received into general currency. Its 
omission on the hypothesis of its genuineness, 
cannot be explained in any reasonable manner. 
Wilful excision on account of the love and, forgive- 
ness shown _ to the Lord’s own murderers, is_ abso- 
lutely incredible. Few verses of the (Gospels bear 
in themselves a surer witness to the truth of what 
they record than this first of the words from the 
Cross, but it need not therefore have belonged 
originally to the book in which it is now included. 

We cannot doubt that it comes from an extraneous 
source.” The N. T, in Greek. ii. Appendix p. 68. 


Italics ours. | 
“This admission”, says Prof. W.B. Smith, “by 
the chief English Editors is decisive and of the 


ee reaching importance.” The Open Court. 1912. 
p. $ ; 


_ Lachmann, the eminent text-critic, has put it 
in brackets [ ] in his edition Of the N. T., thereby 
showing that the passage is an interpolation. 

_ Wellhausen says that it is “without any doubt 
sa ae (Quoted in the O. Court, 1912, 
Dp. 4 . 


Dr. Carpenter also says that it is an inter- = 


polation (The Three Gospels. p, 25, 293). 
The Twentieth Century New Testament has 
laced the passage between square brackets 


], thereby showing that it is an inter-,. 


t ha! 


polation. a 
.,, Burkitt writes in the Hneyclopaedia Biblica that 
there are about twenty of these ‘Western’. inter- 
polations in the Gospels’. Col. 49. 89. He cites 10 
examples of which Luke 23. 34a is one. 
Nestle says :— , 
The verdict must be, as it seems, that they do 


not belong to the earliest form of the Gospel of 


Luke, but wereanserted in some copies in a very 
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early time, not later than the second century” ( The 
Open Court, 1912, p. 178 ). 


Moffat, the well-known , Biblical. scholar and 
translator of the N. T. into Modern English, 
writes: “[Luke] 23. 34a is. . probably a non- 


Lucan fragment of genuine tradition which has 
floated into this section of the Gospel, although 
there are almost as.strong arguments for Its omis- 
sion from the original, apart from the difficulty of 
seeing why neither Mt. or Mk. received the honour 
of its addition.” Jitroduction to the Literature of 
the N. T., p. 275, i 

Moffats qualifying phiase will 
later on. 

Burton and Mathews say : 

“Vs, 34. It seems a pity that the manuscripts 
do not allow us to regard these beautiful words as 
a Benne part of Luke’s narrative” ( Life of Christ, 
p 2 ; 

Plummer has approvingly quoted the remarks of 
Westcott and Hort (Luke, p. 531). After men- 
tioning the authorities for and against the passage, 
he remarks : 

“The omission in such witnesses would be very 
difficult to explain, if the passage had been part-o£ 
the original textebbebe’ i Lūke, p. 545 ). 

almon, though very anxious to retain the 

verse, is constrained to say—` There is no saying 
of our Lord's which we should more regret to 
lose than this one, yet it- is imperfectly attested, 
I do not know whether the letter of Vienne and 
Lyons, A. D. 177, is not to be added to the evi- 
dence against the verse. At least I think that 
Stephen, the perfect martyr, would not, have been 
citedas an example of a martyr praying for his 
murderers, if the writer had known that there- 
in Stephen was only following an example set 
by our Lord Himself.” The Human Elements in 
the Gospels, pp. 617-518. 

Dr. Wright says that the passage “has been 
alsely inserted into Lk. XXUT. 34 ( The Compo- 
sition of the Gospels, p. 56). 


be considered 


Lewis. 


Dr, Agnes S. Lewis of “Syr-Sin’ fame, writes : 

“The most beautiful of our Lord's sayings 
usually found in [Luke] XXII, 34 is omitted 
[fron Syr-Sin], . , Dr. Hjelt considers the 
omission of this saying a strong. proof of the Sinai 
text. It isin the Diatessaron and if the Old 
Syriac version (Syr-Sin) had been made subse- 
quently to the promulgation of that Harmony, all 
Syriac Christians would have resented the omission 
of a saying with which they were, after the year 
A. D. 170 at latest, already familiar. The only way in 
which we can account for its absence from the 
Sinai text is. that when the translation, which is 
behind that document, was made, the most gracious 
of our Lord’s sayings was as yet unknown” 
( Light on the Four Gospels from the „Sinat Palimp- 
sest, pp. 126-127 ). f l 

Thus we see that the passage is non-Lucan and 


was interpolated in Luke’s Gospel. 
(15) 
CURIOUS ARGUMENTS. 


Of all the biases, the theological bias is the most 
dangerous. It makes scholars unscholarly, critics un- 
critical, the cautious dogmatical, the sober unbalanced, 
and the logical mind illogical. This is well exempli- 
fied in the present case. The passage is not found 
in the oldest MSS. and the o:dest versions. Hence 
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the natural conclusion is that the passage is an 
interpolation. Non-Christians are perfectly satistied 
with it. But the Orthodox Christians consider it 
derogatory to Jesus, the Gospels, Christians in 
general and the church, | 
It is derogatory to Jesus, because such a beauti- | 
ful passage was not his saying : derogatory to the 
Bible, because it was not originally in the book and 
the Bible contains forged passages; derogatory to 
the Christians because one of them forged’ it: 
derogatory to the church because the “church 
has been using it-as genuine. Every orthodox 
Christian will hang down his head, when he will 
think of this forgery. So it is necessary to forge | 
some reasons to remove this slur of forgery 
We give below some of the specimens :-- i 
Nestle says: “The acknowledgment that the 
passage does not originally belong to the book in 
which 1t is now included, is compatible with the 
assumption that it is a true record of what Jesus 
really said from a source of which the origin is no | 
longer known,” The Open Court, 1912, p. 178. 
Prof. W. B, Smith replies : “But how can this 
be ? Since admittedly the sentiment was 
atiae its titerpulation found Carly and wide- 
spread adoption, why was it omitted and dis- 
regarded by all the earliest authorities, by Matthew, 






by Mark, oy Luke, by John, by the Apologists. 
by all 'hristian writers down to Irenaeus* 


for 150 years [ more correctly about 250 ye rs | 
after the words were supposedly spoken ?° Less 
than a century separates us from Waterloo [written 
m 1912 |. Suppose that in some new edition. by 
some unknown revisor, of Siborne, or Montholon 
we should find “Inserted” as pronounced by either 
Duke or Emperor at the crisis, some extraordinary 
elsewhere-unmentionel-saying similar to some | 
familiar utterance under similar conditions, of | 
Turenne or Marlborough, would Nestle or any other 
critic accept it as authentic ? Would he not dis- 
miss lit aS a manifest invention ? Would he not 
regard the silence of a century and of all who 
were in any position to know, as decisive ? Why 
then refuse to apply to the New Testament the 
principles followed in dealing with other docu- . 
ments 2?” ( The Open Court, 1912, pp. 249-250 ). 

Another curious argument is that advanced by | 
Sadler. He writes :— | 

“Judged by the Divine character of the utterance 
and the weight of the evidence of all parts of | 
Christendom in its favour, its omission from any 


een must be its utter condemnation.” Luke, 
It means :— | T 
As the saying has a divine nature and as 


Christendom wants to retain the passage, the 
interpolated edition is to be preferred to the 
original edition and the original edition is to be 
condemned. 

Another orthodox commentator says:~— 

“The verse itself is its own attestation [ Petitio 
principit}|. It has the ring of genuineness [ky not 
the brand of wmtcrpolation? |, and is undoubtedly 
history [why not myth? ). (Tre Westminister Comm. 
Luke by Rage. p. 299). 

While admitting that the passage is an ‘ inter- 
polation’, Plummer says:—“But...internal evidence 
warrants us in retaining the passage in its tradi- 
tional place as a genuine portion of the evangelic 


-* More correctly ‘the’Latin translator of Irenaeus’ 
Vide Supra. 
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narrative. That point being certain, it matters 
comparatively little whether we owe this precious 
fragment to Luke or not.” ( Luke, p. 545 ). | 

The question of internal evidence will be 
giscussed later on. , 

Adeney says:—...1t is not likely to have no 
foundation in fact [| why not? ]; it speaks for its 
historicity [ Petitio principii]. Nobody would have 
imagined or invented it [why not? | ( The Century 
Bible, Luke, p. 319). 

Blass has invented a curious theory. According 
to him, Luke himself issued. two editions—the 
‘Alexandrian’ being the first and the “Western 
being the second and the passage was inserted by 
the author himself in the second edition. Some- 
how or other the genuimeness of the passage must 
be proved. In this connection it may be mentioned 
that the Western Text is characterised by _ Para- 
phrase’, ‘Interpolation? and “Assimilatiow ( Westcott 
and Hort, Ibid. vol. ii. 122-24. ). 

Zahn thinks that the passage was omitted from 
D by mistake. That the most beautiful passage 
should be omitted is incredible. 

There is. another curious reason. The passage 
was, according to some apologists, really in the 
original text. But some section thought that the 
murderers of Jesus were unworthy of the love and 
forgiveness. shown to them by Jesus. Hence they 
expunged the pecnaee: Vide Westcott and Hort’s 
remarks (Supra). ene 
All these ‘hypotheses are puetilities of orthodoxy. 
They start with the assumption that the passage is 
genuine and then they fabricate hypothesis after 
hypothesis to prove its genuineness and to account 
for its omission from the earliest MSS. and versions. 
Their very hypotheses shew how desperate their 
case is. Moreover, what does a hypothesis prove ? 
Tt can prove nothing; 1t cannot prove actuality ; it 
can, at the most, point to a possibility. 


(16) 


INTERNAL EVIDENCE. 


śś 


f the seven sayings of Jesus from the Cross, 
m 1S eeel by Mk. and Matt., three by Luke 
and three by John. We quote below these say- 


meg: Eli, Eli, lama sabachthani? That is, my God, 
my God, why hast thou forsaken me ? ( Matt. 27-46 ; 
Mk. 15-34: Mk. has Eloi, Eloi ). 

(2) Father, forgive them, for they know not what 
they do ( Lk. 23.34a ). l 

(3) Addressing one of the robbers who. were 
crucified with him, Jesus said—' Verily I say unto 
thee, today shalt thou be with me in Paradise.” 
Lk. 23, 43. l 

(4) “Father, into thy hands I commend my 
spirit. Lk. 23, 46. l = 

When Jesus saw his mother and, the disciple 
standing by whom he loved, he saith unto his 
mother, “ Woman. behold thy son.” then saith he 
to the disciple, “ Behold thy mother.” 

From that hour the disciple took her to his 
house (John 19. 26-27). 

(6) I thirst ( John 19.28 ). 

(7) “Tt is finished ” (John 19. 30). 

Forgetting for the time being, the verdict of 
the original text, we, raise here the question—Are 

these sayings genuine? | 
j Orthodox theologians will naturally fight for 
every one of these sayings, and pile hypothesis 
upon hypothesis to harmonise them. But what is 


. cession which is by 
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their evidence? Their only evidence is that these 
are recorded in the Gospels. Let us discuss the 
record. The fourth Gospel is, the most unreliable. 
Its single. purpose here “is to point John as 
the genuine successor of Jesus appointed by 
the testament on the cross—as the guardian of 
the community represented by Mary...as the 
leader of the Church, superior to Peter and James 
the brother of Jesus” (Keim, Jesus, vol. vi. p. 158). 
“None of the relatives and friends of Jesus 
stood under the cross, least of all his mother—who 
was unbelieving—with him and John was still too 
dependent to possess a house into which to receive 
her ” ( Jbid, p. 158). So the fifth saying is quite 
unhistorical. 
The sixth saying may or may not be true: its 
theological significance in the present case is nil 
The seventh and the fourth. sayings are not 
genuine; both of them are said to be his last 
saying but they contradict each other and both 
of them contradict Matt. (27.50 Jand Mk. (15. 37), 
according to whom it was simply a loud-cry. 
Moreover the fourth saying is taken from Ps. 33. 5 
and the fourth has been explained to mean the 
accomplishment of the messianic prophecies and 
therefore both of then are thoughts of later times. 
The conversion of one of the robbers and the 
third saying of Jesus contradict earlier records 
where they blasphemed_( Matt. 27. 44; Mk. 15. 32 ). 
Pfleiderer says: “Of these seven sayings of 
the Gospels as a whole, only that reported by 
Matthew and Mark seems to rest upon genuine 
reminiscence. In favour of its genuineness are, the 
Aramaic’ wording, the curious misunderstanding 
of the bystanders, who thought that Jesus was 
calling for Elias, which could scarcely be invented : 
and more especially, the consideration that the cry 
of despair, conveying the sense of being abandoned 
by God is from the point of view of the Christian 
faith, so strange that it could hardly have been put 
into the mouth of Jesus if it had not been given 
by tradition ; itis this strangeness which caused 
1t to be left out by Luke and other sayings given 
In place of it (Prim. Christianity: ii. 81). 
t any of the utterances be genuine, it is this 
saying. But even that has been considered doubt- 
ful by Strauss (Life of Jesus: pp. 687-688), Keim 
(Jesvs of Naxarh, vol. VI, pp. 159-160) and many 
other scholars. Now let us consider the second 
saying (Luke 23. 34a.), which is usually the first 
saying. Regarding this utterance Strauss says : 
“During or immediately after the crucifixion” 


Luke represents Jesus as saying : Father, forgive 
them, for they know not what they do; an inter- 


some limited to the soldiers 
who crucified him, by others, extended to‘the real 
authors of his death, the Sanhedrists and Pilate. 
However accordant such a prayer may be with the 
principles concerning love to enemies elsewhere 
inculcated by Jesus (Matt. V. 44) and however great 
the internal probablity of Luke’s statement viewed 
in this light ; still it is to be observed, especially 
as he stands alone in giving this particular, that 
it may possibly have been taken from the reputed 
Messianic chapter Isa. LII, where in the last verse, 
the same from which the words “he was numbered 
with the transgressors”, it is said “he made inter- 
cesstons for thew transgressions” (Lafe of Jesus, pp. 


Kiem says: 


“The words of forgiveness spoken by Jesus in 
Luke are wrongly ascribed to the first hour. After 
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ave written more correctly who have 
_ represented him as keeping silencé in this moment 
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the utterance with the concrete 
situation. Jt cannot apply to the Roman officials, 
the blind instruments ; yet it must refer to them, 
for no other s near and it was only they who. 
at this moment drove in the frightful nails which 
impelled him to speak. If it is intended to apply 
by a kind of abstract act of thought, to the real 
authors of his sufferings, the Jews, as Schleier- 
macher holds, had it not a moment before happened 
that Jesus made to the Jews, even to the women 
of Jerusalem, a dark announcement of divine Judg- 
ment ?” ( Jesus. Vol. VI, 155-156 ). 
In a footnote Keim writes : 2 = ¥% 
_ Luke XXIIT. 34 ; Acts iii. 17 ; vii. 60 (is ori- 
ginal in contrast with Luke and perhaps primitive: 
“Weigh not their sins against them”). bid, p. 155. 
= Even if it were possible to, consider the pas- 
“sage to be a Western non-interpolation, | it 
would not be possible to say that it was a saying 
of Jesus. Everyone of the seven sayings is suspi- 
clous and seems to have been 
theological purpose. 


not accord 





(17) 
IM. Psycuotocican EVIDENCE. 


_ Whatever precepts might have been attributed 
to Jesus he was incapable of praying for the welfare 
of his enemies at the time of crucifixion. 

Pusillanimity -was a grave defect in the charac- 
ter of Jesus. Whenever there was opposition or 
apprehension of danger, he hid himself or fled 
from the place (M. R. 1924, January. p. 18.) Even 
m ancient times he was accused of cowardice. 
Celsus said he ‘tried to. escape by  disgracefully 
concealing himself” ( Origin Con. Cel. IT. 10.) Can 
a man who is so anxious to save his life, think of the 
welfare of other persons when his own life is in dan- 
ger? Think of the scene at Gethsemane. It was 
but natural that he should think of hisown self and 
weep and groan when he was on the cross. That 
1s exactly what happened according to the two 
earliest Gospels. He cried—“My God, My God, 
why hast thou forsaken me?” Matt. 27. 46, Mk. 15. 34. 

ing his life-time he never loved his enemies. 

‘He showered upon them the most opprobrious omida 
(M. R. 1923, Aug. pp. 195-196) and threatened them 
with eternal damnation. Even on his way to Gal- 
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From psychological analysis also, we arrive at 
the conclusion that Luke 23. 34a cannot be a saying 
of Jesus. e 
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bore the sin of many and m 
transgressors.” It was thought neces 


in the d of Jesus. ( tra Life of 
Jesus Ai 682; New Life, vol. II. p Jesus: 
vol. VI, 155-156: Renan, Life of Jesus, chap. 25, — 
etc.) Hence the interpolation. _ ee 

Lycurgus forgave, loved and reformed Alcander. — 
But Jesus never loved hi 


necessary to show to the | 
loved his enemies like Lycu ss 
When phen was stoned to death = 


hen James was put to death, he also prayed 
for his enemies. His prayer, according to Hegesi- 
phus was :--- aoe 
‘O Lord, God, Father, forgive them, for hey 
know not what they do.” Eusebius, Hist. Eccl. M, 23. 
It was necessary to shew to the Christians that 
‘a disciple is not above his master, nora servant 
above his lord’. Hence the interpolation. pie 
Thus from the evidence of the oldest texts and 
the oldest versions, from, internal evidence and 
from psychological analysis we arrive at the con- 
clusion that the passage (Luke 23. 34a.) is not 
genuine. We also know what the motive could 
ave been. =— 
We have already greatly exceeded the space 
placed at our disposal. We, therefore, refrain from 
commenting on other points raised by Father Turmes. — i 


MAHESHCHANDRA GHOSH. ae: 
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Editor’s Note. 
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According to the rule followed by us, this con- 
troversy 1s dosed so far as The Modern ew iS | 
concerned. Of course, Father Turmes and Babu is 
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Mahes Chandra Ghosh are quite at liberty 
on the subject further in other journals. - ve 
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SO THIS IS AN AUSTRALIAN STATESMAN _ , 


By Dr. SUDHINDRA BOSE, 


Lecturer, State University of Iowa. 


XTRAORDINARY men are few in the 
werld ; but the friends of the Right 
Honourable William M. Hughes, recently 

Prime Minister of Australia, insist that he is 
extraordinary—tremendously extraordinary. 
Is he ? 

As I stepped into his hotel room he greet- 
Ped 


me with a smile and shook me by the 
hand warmly. He was all cordiality. No 
sooner was I seated than he offered me a 


cigarette, and lighted it for me himself. A 
good cigar or cigarette, from the flare of the 
match to the reluctant last puff, is thought to 
be a first aid to companionable intercourse, 


a stimulant to heart-to-heart talks. 
Mr. Hrehos is now on a laetnra tanv in 





The Hon. William M. Hughes, Recenny rroneonluisiter 
of Australia. 


the United States. He is a dispenser of the 
British propaganda in general, and the Austra- 
lian propaganda in particular. He is not the 
gloomy, sullen, silent diplomat *of romance, 
who looks as mysterious as the Chinese chop 
suey. Hughes dearly loves to talk, and he 
talks with the air of confidence, the finality 
of the omniscient. 

The former Australian Prime Minister finds 
something irresistably comic about the British 


Labor Government that begins with three, 


Lords and adds day by day to its number. 
Remarked Mr. Hughes : 

“No doubt this rises through the wide differences 
of circumstances between England and Australia. 
Even a knight in an Australian government would 
damn it irretrievably. Probably we shall end up 
by seeing a prince in the British Labor party.” 

Mr. Hughes, who has been until recently 
a member of every labor government in 
Australia since 1904, is an example of stub- 
born ambition. He began his life as a back- 
woodsman : he has been sheep shearer, a rail- 
road laborer, a boundary rider, a brush clean- 
er, a fence builder, and a cattleman. Then 
he studied law, was admitted to the War, be- 
came a politician, and a member of the Aus- 
tralian Parliament. Finally, circumstances 
conspired to make him the Premier. His 
career from 1891 until the close of the great 
war was not lacking in dramatic thrills. | 

Mr. and Mrs. Hughes spoke to me of 
having met Mr. Srinivasa Sastri and his wife 
in Australia. The Hughes’ account of Sastri. 
appeared, however, very complimentary, run-+ 
ning over with nice sugary phrases. Did 
Hughes and Sastri form a little mutual ad- 
miration society of their own? Neither of 
them are shrinking violets. They both like 
notice, power, huzzahs. 

Mrs. Hughes is a beautiful, graceful, rather 
intelligent woman. Presently she excused 
herself from the room. i 

Mr. Hughes is an impassioned advocate of 
the sacred dogma of “the white Australian 
policy,” which is that Australia should bar 
all Asians from its doors. and become exclu- 
sively a white man’s land. Said the 


- Saxon tribe. 
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ex-Premier: “The policy of exclusion rests 
upon just principles and is dictated by 
wisdom, and is necessary for the economic 
well-being of the Commonwealth of Australia.” 

Now Australia, in its physical area, is as 
large as the ‘United States, or twice as large 
as India. The first English settlement began 
In 178%, when England sent to New South 
Wales 565 male and 192 ‘female prisoners 
condemned to transportation for life. Since 
then England kept on’ sending shiploads of 
convicts, from time to time for fiftv years. This 
was the beginning of the colonization of 
Australia, which started its career asa c:nvict 
camp. 

The loneliest continent,” even now, is 
comparativelyzan empty land. It has a little 
more than 5,000,000 inhabitants, five-sixths of 
whom live in the south-eastern corner of 
the country. In other words, the whole of 
Australia has a smaller population than 
London. This vast area, according to ‘its 
own official spokesman, could support 100- 
000,000 people most comfortably. Others, 
who are not natives of Australia, have ven- 
tured further. But what is being done to 
use and develop. its resources? Only 
16,000,000 acres—about one per cent of the 
whole area—are under crop. Climatic condi- 
tions are unsuitable to white settlements, 
nearly one-third of Australia being in the 
tropics. If Australia isto develop, and its vast 
resources are to be brought to the service 
of humanity, the one prime need of Australia 
is immigration, Asian or European. But, 
points out Professor Gibbons in his Introduc- 
tion to World Politics. 


“By the most generous calculation of increase, 
Europe, if she directed all her immigration to- 
wards these dominions, could scarcely fill their 
needs for a hundred years.” 


Is one nation justified in withholding from 
use, for an indefinite period, a large area cap- 
able of supporting a large population ? The 
fiat has gone forth that no Asian should land 
in Australia, which is to be held as an advance 
reservation for the expansion of the Anglo- 
If this is not an exhibition of 
crude tribalism, of pure dog-in-the-manger 
selfishness, th words have lost their mean- 
ing. 

Mr. Hughes explained to me that the ad- 
mission of persons into Australia is regulated 
by the Immigration Act. 1901-1920. “It 
scrupulously avoids giving offense to the 
national pride of other nations. It is not 


` directed against any particular country or 


people.” It is a farce ! 
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While the law does not specifical y mention 
any race color, or country. it excludes all 
but whites. This is accomplished br imposing 
a language test upon any applicant for ad- 
mission to tho country. Ths operatiag section 
of the statute empowers the immig-ation in- 
spector to requirethe candidate for admittance 
to write 2orrectly, from dictation, a passage 
of fifty words in any langusge. The language 
chosen fcr the dictation can always be the 
one with which the applicant is not familiar, 
Swedisk, Jewish, Gaelic, or Welch. Obvious- 
ly, any one can be excluded under such a 
test, and all Indians are excluded. Jndzana- 
polis News comments : 


_ Though the law does not discrimirate, there 
is discrimination as the result of a, dishonest appl- 
cation of it and such discrimination is intended, 
though not avowed.” 


It is a bare-faced trick, and how long does 
Australia expect to get away with such a 
fraud and deception ? : ; 

Carrving on conversation with Mz. Hughes 
is not, particularly pleasant. He is almost stone 
deaf. He cannot hear a word across the 
table without an electric megaphone. For an 
interviewer it is the better part of strategy 
to let Ma. Hughes do most of the talzing. 

The ormer leader of the Australian poli- 
tics considers himself a Christian, 1 bearer 
of the “white man’s burden.” Natarally he 
finds noth_ng in the Sermon on the Mount 
which rejects army and navy, quantity pro- 
duction, stock markets, economic imoerialism, 
and many other things which have come 
to the world as concomitants of higher 
Christianization. Not for hiin are visions of 
world-wide human brotherhood or 3fforts to 
realize the ity of God. His philosophy, in 
so far as he may be said to have any, is the 
cultural philosophy of “go-getter-ism ” and 
‘make-all-~she-world-as-thyself-ism. ” 

“There are certain people who beieve that 
to secure peace,” remarked ex-Premie: Hughes, 
“there is nothing necessary except to wish 
for it. Waen you say that you want peace, 
if you realy want it with all your beart and 
soul, you can have it to-morrow. And so 
can all the world. But is peace so great that 
you will s*veep aside all your tradit.ons and 
willing to have 
its -honor defiled rather than to -ake up 
arms ?” 

“Whai :sthe world ‘to hope for in attaining 
peace ?” Dontinued Mr. Hughes. “In. order 
‘to secure peace first, some tribunal for settling 
of world disputes is absolutely necessary. 
Secondly tehind that tribunal there must be 
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some force, for a law is nothing unless there 
is some force behind it. The day bas not 
come for universal peace.” 

That there is great value in conflict, he 
illustrated by the fact that ithas been largely 
through wars that the United States has secured 
liberty. Beginning with the War of Independence, 
the United States later progressed to the Civil 
War, and the World War in the pursuit of 
liberty. “There are great causes for 
which nations should stand firmly.” These 
are challenging remarks, which -ought to 
interest our home-grown pacifists accustomed 
to theorize with their eyes and ears shut to 
historical truths. 

Mr. Hughes mentioned the fact that the 
Pacific is fast becoming the commercial and 
economic centre of the world. Formerly the 
centre of the world’s activity centered about 
the Mediterranean, but with the increase of 
the world’s population and the growth and 
prosperity of the Western world, this centre 
has shifted. 

The ex-Premier did not wrap his thought 
in ambiguous diplomatic words, but projected 
it in blunt, homely words, saying : 

“One of the greatest problems which con- 
cern the world at the present time is the in- 
crease in Asiatic population. It is a disease.” 

Desvite the fact that man has greatly 
improvad his methods of food manufacture, 
the eastern world is still clamoring for more 
room and more food. This is especially true 
in the case of India, China, and Japan. “The 
awakening of the Hast comes on one hand 
bringing gifts,’ was the nub of the matter, 
“and on the other hand, is something of a 
menace.’ Apparently the golden days of 
Asian witch-hunting are close at hand. 

A thin smile creased his pale waxen face, 
and he leaned back in his chair. Mr. Hughes 
is small-statured, slender, smooth-faced, a little 
eynical and nervous, and on this afternoon a 
little the worse for the interminable cigarettes. 

I do not know exaetly how old he is. 
‘judge he isa man of fifty and upwards. 
His ideas about world polities are fixed 
absolutely. No one need take his valuable 
time to chloroforia a man of this type; he is 
already petrified. To me he stands like a 
gravestone, lonely and forlorn. 

The Hon. W. M. Hughes is an imperialist 
to the core, and believes that the destiny of 
the human race depends exclusively upon the 
British. He does not wish to see either India 
or Australia pull out of the British empire. 
“Je wants a close federation of the constituent 
members of the empire. In his ‘native land, 
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he is hymned as the rally-round-the-Union- 
Jack statesman. 

“Well,” I asked, when some of the preli- 
minary fencings were over, “what do you say 
in explanation of the Indian exclusion ?” 

“I admit that India is an integral part of 
the empire,” quickly responded Mr. Hughes 
without hem and haw. “India has in theory 
the same right to exclude Australians, as 
Australia has to exclude Indians. The right 
to exclude is unchallengeable. No right is 
more clearly inherent in a free nation than 
to determine who shall come into their own 
country. To deny that right would leave 
nothing of liberty but the shrivelled husk. 
It is the right of every free man to say who 
shall come into his home, and what is inher- 
ent: in the free man must belong to the 
free nation. A partnership in the free British 
commonwealth does not involve the abrogation 
of the birthright.” 

The logical implication of the argument 
is abundantly clear: “The free British 
commonwealth” is one in which the non-whites 
outnumbering the whites by six to one must 
inevitably remain in perpetual subjection. 
Moreover, since India— the richest colonial 
plum’—is not free, Indians have no right 
to shut their gates against the offending 
intruders. That right may come only when 
India finds its way to real independence. 
Does not the brain of the shining prodigy 
from Australia work in a circle ? 

“We, in Australia,” observed Mr. Hughes 
solemnly, “are profoundly convinced that the 
East and West cannot meet and live together 
as one people. Our country is not only white 
but ninety-seven per cent Anglo-Saxon. To 
water down the blood stream of our racial 
life is to invite irreparable disaster.” 

They may be of Anglo-Saxon descent in 
Australia ; but the majority of them, it should 
not be forgotten, are the offsprings of early 
ex-convicts., 

Hughes then lighted another of his ciga- 
rettes, and began to toy with the papers on 
the table before him. 

“Iam not quite so sure of that, Mr. 
Hughes. I rather think you are dead wrong,” 
I put in quietly. “But will not a mutually 
exclusive policy knock the bottom out of the 
empire ?” 

The Australian political headliner winced. 
I noticed with amusement two patches of 
fiery red in his cheeks. The look he gave 
would paralyze a row of street lamp posts. 
Of course he smiled, but T wondered if he 
realized that his smile was about as pleasant 
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| as a surgeon’s operating table. At any rate, 
he looked as cheerfnl as a double funeral. 

The Nestor of Australian politics had 
nothing to say except: 

Ido not know what the future of the 
empire will be. I believe, however, that our 
policy.of exclusion is not only best for us 
but is best for India, for the East and for the 
world.” | 

Can it be that the fairyland will come 
true for William Morris Hughes? His kind 
of fairyland—a fairyland of farflung whites 
and subjugated non-whites. 

America has become of late a paradise 
of the European busybody, who have an axe 
to grind and an advantage to get. They all shed 
wash-tubful of crocodile tears for the United 
States. We have had recently a surfeit of 
British lecturers of this type, and the Hon. 
Mr. Hughes is just another English lecturer. 
I shall now drastically telescope the rest of 
‘my impressions about the diplomat from 
Melbourne and his talk. 

The conversation then drifted on fora 
few moments to Japan. “We admire the 
Japanese people,” said Mr. Hughes naively. 
We pay unstinted tribute to their wonderful 
achievements, to their industry and their 
patriotism. But their ways are not our ways; 
their concept of life fundamentally differs 
from ours ; their traditions are as far from 
ours as the poles are asunder. They cannot 
work by our side without debasing our 
standard of living ; they cannot intermarry 
with us without destroying the virtues of 
our race.” . 

i A wit once said of David Lloyd George ; 
I believe Mr. Lloyd George can read, but 
I am perfectly certain he never does.” 

This remark occurs to me when I think 
about the Right Honorable Hughes. He knows 
how to -read, but I am sure he has never 
‘ead the first page of the cultural history 
f Asia. To argue with him on race problems 
is superfluous. 
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Mr. Hughes is also strongly in favor of a 
capital base at Singapore. It is ccnsidered a 
necessity for the defence of -ustralasia 
against Japan, the ominous symbol of Yellow 
Peril. “In my opinion a majoriy of the 
British people want anava. policy adequate 
to the needs and circumstances of the empire. 
If that be conceded, then it may be assumed 
that tke Singapore base issue wll be put 
forward again by the government which 
succeeds the present one.” 

As may be supposed, Mr. Hughes, an old 
imperial war-horse, is not losing any oppor- 
tunity to exploit to the fullest advantage 
the present strained relation between America 
and Japan. He is trying to capita‘ize igno- 
rance, fear, and hatred. As a live wire of 
new democracy,’ he is reaching ‘hundreds 
and thousands of Americans with hs “great 
message.” The idea that he is ergaged in 
selling is that America should g to war 
with Japan, and wipe that country off the 
map. A jolly good idea. Obviously, nothing 
would p-ease the unofficial “ambassador” from 
Australia more than to get the United States 
to fight žhe so-called Yellow Peril. 

It is an astonishing situation—this Yellow 
Peril. It conjures up terrible pictures. I 
see Australia ‘full of panic-stricker people. 
They scramble for fire escapes, jump out of 
windows, hide in drain pipes aad chmneys ; 
others scuttle for the jungle. Th Yellow 
Peril! 

I think of the irony of the situatiou. I 
reflect ox the worth of the “sense o? white 
superiority.” 

The Yellow Peril? It does nos exist! 
The White Peril? It is a reality ! custralia 
is an intrusion of European  civilizacion into 
Asia. 

It was time for me to go. I looksd with 
a keen steady eye at the panic—stricken 
Australiar celebrity. He shifted a little, and 
then removed his megaphone. The mperial 
wizard could hear and say no more. 


RABINDRANATH TAGORE'S VISVA-BHARATI MISSION | 


L Cura 


12th April, 1924; 
Shangaat. 


HE N. Y.K. boat Atsuta Maru landed the 
party consisting of Dr. Rabindranath 
Tagore, Miss Green, Prof. L. K. Elmhirst, 

Prof. K. M. Sen, Prof. N. L. Bose and Dr. 
Kalidas Nag. The morning was bright and the 
pier was crowded with the representatives’ of 
the various communities whocame to welcome 
the President of the mission, the Poei-repre- 
sentative of India. Mr. Tsemon Hsu, a talent- 
ed Chinese poet and interpreter of Dr. Tagore, 
came on board the ship to take. charge of 
the patty. He was accompanied by Mr. :S. Y 
Cku M. A., Dean of the National Institute of 
Self-Government, and other. distinguished 
members .of the Chinese community. The 
Indian residents of Shanghai came to a man 
to honour .- their National Poet. They greeted 
him with repeated . eries of Bande Mataram 
and overwhelmed ‘him with garlands and flow- 
ers; Escaping somehow from the clutches 
of camera-nien: and - newspaper reporters Dr. 
Tagore motoréd - down ‘to the. Burlington 
Hotel ; 

In the afternoon Dr. Tagore and party 
were taken outside the city to visit an ancient 
Buddhist temple and to enjoy the sight of 
the spring blossoms of cherry and peach -trees— 
mute yet profound messengers of the spirit 
of Eternal China to the first Poet-guest from 
India ! 


L3th April: ` a | 

Early afternoon the poet was welcomed by 
the indian communityin the Sikh temple of 
Shanghai. The ladies greeted him with the 
divine song of Mira Bai and an address was 
presented in Hindi recounting how every 


Indian man and woman feels proud of their _ 
poet for undertaking at this advanced, age such 


a trying journey to preach the eternal 
message of India to China. They assured their 
whole-hearted support to the mission of 
Visva-~Bharati and expressed their hope that 
through this mission ‘the Poet would be the 
precursor of the spiritual unity of Asia aud of 
universal peace. Dr, Tagore spoke in Bengali 
replying to the address‘and Prof. K. M. Sen 
translated his profound speech in elegant 


er rnin 


Chang,’ a-renowned Chinese scholar and colla- 
Eucken. ‘The poet was formally presented t 


Mr Hsu as the mouthpiece of young Chin: 





Hindi. The Poet reminded every Indian assembled 
in the Gurudvara what was the eternal 
message of all the Gurus of India: from Nanak, 
Kabir, down to this age. It was to liberate 
our souls from the bonds of the finite into the 
realm of the infinite, to embrace ‘the whole 
universe with love and.seryice.- Let every 
Indian remember and practise this great truth 
so that every people. that’ would come into 
relation -with them would remember the name 
of India with gratitude. 

After this‘ceremony Dr.. Tagore and: party 
went. to the garden house of Mr. Carsun 


i 













borator of the German philosopher Rudolf 


the assembly of Chinese ladies and gentlemen. 


welcomed . Dr. Tagore with a neat poeti 
speech. He pictured how the Poet had come 
to visit China,. while she was passing through 
a veritable crisis, how the prevailing spiri 
was that of scepticism or of materialism, bu 
he hoped that the radiant personality, the pro 
found philosophy and the irresistiole poetr 
of the Gieat Messenger from India would 
dissipate all doubts, disarm scepticism and 
revitalise the spiritual thoughts ‘of China. 

Tagore replied with genial humour that he 
was nothing but an irresponsible poet, that he 
had been spoiling time over composing songs 
whilst he should have written his Chinese 
lectures ! But. poets are as capricious as 
the spring breeze. They come and go without 
a purpose yet, maybe, the world is not: 
loser owing to their purposelessness ! 

After this friendly exchange of greetings 
the Poet and party were greeted with the 
demonstration of Chinese paintings and o: 
classical Chinese music played by a distin. 
guished musician on an ancient Chinese harp 

In the morning the Poet and the parts 
were invited to visit the splendid garden housi 
of Mr. Hardoon, a rich and influential Jewis! 
merchant of Shanghai. Tagore’s educationa 
activities have roused special interest in Mz 
Hardoon who has become a life member o 
the Visva-Bharati. 


L4th Apri: 


The Poet and the party were taken ove 
to Hangchow and the opening days of th 
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Indian New Year were spent on the love- 
ly lakes of Hangchow. Prof. Sen, Prof. Bose, 
and Dr. Nag made a thorough search of the 
Yin Line grottos with the sculptures and 





Shanghai Port 


temples hallowed by the memory of the Indian 
saint (Bodhi-jnana ?) who lived and died here 
preaching the divine doctrines of Lord Bud- 
dha to his Chinese brethren. 


I6th April: 


In the afternoon a big public meeting was 
organised by the Edueational Association of 
Hangchow. Here Dr. Tagore touched one of 
the deepest points relating to the unification 
of peoples. With great feeling and poetic fer- 
vour he referred to the career of the Indian 
saint who so completely identified himself 
with the Chinese people that he served them 
spiritually till his death. It is through such 
loving identification of spirit and self-sacrifice 
that India could win the heart of China in 
the past and the poet hoped, would do so in 
the future. His speech was punctuated with 
tremendous applause. 

At the end of the public meeting, there 
was a tea party in which many distinguished 
educationists were present. Dr. Tagore, with 
his usual magnanimous language intro duced 
the members of his party individually. 
Prof. Sen made a short ‘speech and Dr. Nag 
spoke on the cultural collaboration of India 
and China and its significance on the race 
problem of history. 
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After dinner Dr. Tagore was honoured 
by the visit of the oldest living poet of this 
area, Mr. Chen-san-li, who was deeply moved 
to meet his Indian brother poet. It was a 
touching sight to see the hoary Ch nese poet 
of 75 shaking the hands of Tagore with affec- 
tionate awe. | 
17th April : | cy 

The Japanese community of Shanghai 
honoured the Poet in a dinner in which the — 
Japanese consul and many  disfinguished 
officers and guests were present. Am address 
was presented to Dr. Tagore honouring him — 
as the Poet-Laureate of Asia and the upholder 
of the spiritual dignity of the Orient. After — 
dinner the Poet addressed a large gathering 
in the audatorium of the Japanese school. 
While thanking the Japanese people for the 
kind reception and remembering gratefully the 
splendid hospitality they showed to him 
when he visited Japan, he reminded them, — 
with a candour that only poets are capable 






Two Manchurian Ladies in China 


of, how Japan lost her head during the war, 
and how obsessed by Chauvinism the Japa- 
nese totally misunderstood his lectures on 


p90 


“Nationalism”. At the end Dr. Tagore ex- 
pressed his deep appreciation of the solid 
virtues of the Japanese people and asked 
them to remember how all the peoples of the 
Orient looked up to Japan and consequently 
she had a great responsibility. 

The orientation of the Japanese mind since 
the great war was amply proved by the tre- 
mendous ovation with which they greeted the 
words of Tagore. 


| 18th April: 


_ The poet had the pleasant task of explain- 
fain his system of education to the charming 






girls of the Chinese Women’s College. A few 
specimens of the masterly drawings of 
= Nandalal Bose were presented to the teachers 
and students who appreciated them keenly. 
h In the National Institute of Self-govern- 
~ ment, on the invitation of its Dean, Mr. S. Y. 
= Chu, Prof. Sen lectured on “Some Aspects of 
Indian Religion”. Dr. Kalidas Nag also spoke 
on the “Unity and Continuity of History”. 
In the afternoon the poet had to address 
a monster meeting convened by 25 different 
- societies and communities of China. Here 
for the first time Dr. Tagore gave pathetic 
- ntterance to his anxiety about China and the 
~ vast of the Orient infected by the poison of 
oeeidental materialism. Shorn of its intellec- 
= tual character and economic advantage which 
Porcine to the West, this terrible Demon is 


» 
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working havoc amidst the eastern peoples, 

exploiting them to death, and what is worse, 
degrading them by robbing them of their 
age-old instincts of purity and beauty; with 
the degradation of man comes the disfiguring 
of the lovely countries by means of vulgar 
skyscrapers and ugly smoking chimneys. It 
is a life and death problem to the Eastern 
nations and they must fight combined with 
all the spiritual strength that they have in- 
herited with all the moral fervour that they can 
command. 


20th April: Nanking. 

In Nanking the Poet had a special inter- 
view with the military Governor Chi-shi- 
Yuan who is shaping the destiny of the three 
large provinces of South-Eastern China. In 
course of this interview Tagore conveyed to 
the Governor, the deepest interest and sympa- 
thy which India feels for China. He showed 
further how the basis of the civilisation of 
these two sister countries was Peace. He 
expressed his hope that in the future evolu- 

tion of the history of China she would be 


“the colleague and friend of India in the 


Prof; 
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great crusade against greed, brutality and 
murder which are threatening to ruin the 
world under the cover of scientific progress — 
and modern culture. China should settle all ` 
her domestic differences by the magnanimous 
principle of mutual concession and then 
emerge strong and self-contained, competent 
to make her voice felt again on behalf of 
Pacifism and Progress. 

The Governor accepted these profound 
words of the Poet as benedictions from India 


* which once came as the spiritual monitor and 


partner of the inner life of. China. He agreed 
with the Poet that peace is the only true 
foundation of civilisation. He lamented the 
dangerous legacy of the West in the form 
of diplomacy and violence. But he hoped 
that in near future China would settle all her 
differences and work peacefully with India 
for the permanent progress of mankind. 

On his way back Tagore paid a visit to 
the Civil Governor, Han-tze-sue. He was 
agreeably surprised to find that this old 
Chinese veteran had been following his thoughts 
through the summaries of speeches given in 
the vernacular papers. The governor, liked 


especially Tagore’s speech in Shanghai before 
the Chinese community. He even went so far 
as to say that the poet’s wonderful messages 
understood, 


may not be most probably 
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The President of Lotus Convent, at Tsinanfu 


misunderstood by the modern generation, but 
that a few like him who had the privilege to 
dive into the depths of Indian spiritual 
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wisdom as enshrined in the Buddhist scriptures, 
would ever be thankiul to Tagore for bring- 
ing that eternal message back to China in 
the day of her worst depression and de- 
gradation, 

In the afternoon Dr. Tagore made an 
impassioned appeal to the younger generation 
of China in the spacious hall of the Nanking 
University. The upper balcony was about to 
collapse owing to overcrowding; fortunately 
the disaster was averted, and the Poet, all 
unperturbed amidst that miraculously stopped 
catastrophe, called the dormant youth of 
China to arise and to join the Poet in his hymn 
to Everlasting Life and in his campaign against 
vulgarity, avarice and violence that threaten 
the civilisation of man. 


22nd April : 

Dr. Tagore and party arrived 
the capital of the Shantung province. Prof. 
Sen, Prof. Bose and Dr. Nag went to visit 
the “Society for the Revival of Buddhism” orga- 
nised by Justice Mai, a learned Buddhist. 
They also had the privilege to visit a Chinese 
nunnery of the Lotus sect. 

In the afternoon the Poet addressed a 
huge open air meeting: he candidly said that 
he was almost swe that his 
idealism 


in Tsinanfu, 


message of 
accepted by the 


would not be 





Mr. Liang-Hsu-Ming, a Great Savant of 
of Peking versed in Buddhist Seriptures 


majority. But it did not really matter if it 
was accepted or rejected. His function was 
to realise and to pronounce Jruth. His con- 





Miss Lin. Dr. Nag. Tagore. Prof. S2n and 


Prof. Bose in Peking 

viction was firm that some day people would 
understand that real progresš is -not in the 
path of ugly materialism and deadly selfish- 
ness but in that of altruism and creation ol 
heauty. 

After this address the Poet was carried, 
amidst deep applause, to the Shantuxg Christian 
University. Here he gave the audience a 
history of the school of Santiniketan and 
also the story of its gradual develapment into 
Visva-Bharati. The speech was keenly appre- 
elated by the teachers and professors of the 
University. 


Peking, 

23rd April: 

In a special train arranged by che govern- 
or of Nanking, escorted and saleted by the 
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guards of the Republic, Dr. Tagore arrived: 


in Peking in the evening. The platform was 
crowded with visitors, friends and members of 
the reception committee. A few Parsee and 





Miss Lin and Tagore within the Palace of 
the Forbidden City—Peking 


Sindhi merchants, that were here, came to pay 
their homage to their Poet, and garlanded 
him. whilst the Chinese crowd shouted and 
burnt crackers. Dr. Tagore and party were 
accommodated in the Hotel de Pekin. 


25th April: - 

The first formal reception was given to 
Dr. Tagore and party in the historic Imperial 
Garden, inside the hall where the former 
emperors used to receive foreign ambassadors. 
Nearly fifty distinguished men, ex-ministers, 
Statesmen, philosophers, professors—in fact a 
sub-committee of the nation-builders of modern 
China— assembled there to do honour to the 
Grand Old Man” of India: Mr. Hsung-shi-ling 
(once Prime Minister), Mr. Wang-ta-shi (once 
Minister of Foreign Affairs and ambassador to 
Japan ), Mr. Fang-yuan-lien (once Minister of 
ot Kdueation, now President of the Normal 
University ), Mr. Lin-chang-min (Minister of 
Justice), General Tsiang, Mr. Tsai-yuan-Pei 
(Chancellor of the Peking National Univer- 
sity |, Mrs. Hsiung-shi-ling (President of the 
E.ed-Cross Society and a great worker in the 
cause of female education), Miss Y. Yang 
(President of Women’s Normal College), 
Dr. Hu Shih, Ph.D, (author of the History of 
Chinese Philosophy and the Intellectual 
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leader of young China), Mr. Liang-su-Ming 
( Philosopher, author of the Eastern and 





A Gate within the Palace of the “Forbidden City”— 
Peking. Beyond the gate is seen another natu- 
ral gate formed by the coalition of two 
trees. It is believed that if a married 
couple pass through that Arborial Gate 
they become happy and prosperous 


the Western Culture—their respective outlook 
on life), Mr. Carsun Chang (Collaborator of 
Eucken in the “Philosophy of Life in China 
and Europe”). Mr. P. C. Chang (Dean of the 
Tsin Hue. College), Mr. Johnston (Private 
Tutor to ‘the ex-Emperor and author of 








Poet_Tagore with the Great Learned 
China, Mr. Liang-Chi-Chao iñ the Sun-Po af 
Library garden in the “Forbidden 
City” —Peking 
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several works on China), Mr. Wilhelm 
(Professor, Peking University) and many 
other distinguished personages gathered 


under the Presidency of Mr. Liang-chi-chao, 
one of the builders of the New Republie. 
In welcoming Tagore Mr. Liang-chi-chao 


delivered a great Speech recounting the 
glories of the past history in which 
China and India collaborated. He said 


that the Chinese always looked upon India 
as an elder brother, and Tagore by offering 
his spiritual aid at this critical stage of 
Chinese history had really acted as an elder 
brother. China would remember this fact 
with gratitude. He wished that the noble 
mission of Tagore be fulfilled. Mr. Liang 
promised to deliver two lectures to prepare the 





Kaifeng Bell, Buut during the Uhao Dynasty. 
Sth century B. C. 


nind of the Chinese public by giving them 
m outline history of Sino-Indian relations. 
Jr. Tagore replied in a dignified speech which 


y its depth as well as by social qualities 
‘harmed the heart of his audience. He earn- 


stly hoped that for the future China and 
ndia would join hands fraternally and work 
or the Peace and Unity amongst mankind. 


6th April: 

The Poet and his party were weleomed by 
he priests of Fa-yuan-ssu, one of the oldest 
emples of Peking.e Here under the lilac 
rees Tagore addressed the priests and the 
embers of the Young Men’s Buddhist ASSO- 
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ciation. The temple bell sounded its rieh 
music and the Poet also in his wonderfully 
musical voice expatiated on the deathless 


doctrine of maitri—universal love, like a Bud- 
dhist saint of yore. 





The ex-Kmperor cf China 


In the evening Prof. Sen and Dr. Nag had 
a long talk with Dr. Hu Shih in his splendid: 
the 


library ` on various thought-currents of 





A Dewwiawd incuned Plane between the Stair- 
e cases in the Temple of Heaven. Peking 
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modern China as well as on the possibility 


of the compilation of the history and philo- 
sophy of Buddhism through the collabora- 


tion of Indian and Chinese scholars. 
27th April : 

This morning 
empresses and retinue 
and party in the historic 
bidden City.” Mr. Johnston, as 


the ex-Emperor with his 
received Dr. Tagore 

palace of the “For- 
the master 


of ceremonies, piloted the whole party. After 
the exchange of greetings, the Poet offered a 


few books of his with his autograph to the 


Emperor and a pair of auspicious Indian 
angles to the two queens. They were re- 
ceived with great pleasure and the queens 


ike two lovely apparitions disappeared behind 
the curtains. The Emperor did Dr. Tagore a 
unique honour by conducting, him personally 
through that gorgeous maze of Imperial 
grandeur; massive gates, huge towers, gigantic 
ecourt-yards shining with the reflected light of 
the unique glazed tiles, the hall of audience, 





A Staircase of the Temple of Heaven in Peking 


the hall of ambassadors, the hall of Imperial 
arehives, and last. though not the least. the 
Throne Room where only a very privileged few 
could enter. Then taking the Poet down the 
dream-like gardens, the Emperor showed the 
Taoist, Confucian and Buddhist temples attached 


to the Palace. In a quiet corner of the 
garden the imperial camera party was lying 


in ambush.— -A-speeial photo was taken with 
the ex-Emperor and the Poet standing side 
—bv side. Then he  court-poet 


was ushered , 
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in and another photo-duet with the two re- 
nowned poets of India and China followed. Last- 


ly the whole imperial party and the Indian 
mission party were taken in a large group. 


The Emperor and Empress entertained Dr. 
Tagore and his troupe with Imperial tea and 
light’ refreshment in his private appartments. 
Thus after over two and ahalf hours of enter- 
tainment the ex-Emperor bade Dr. Tagore and 
his party a warm farewell presenting a big 
picture of the Buddha with the Imperial seal 
on it, as a souvenir of 


the interview. 





Miss Lin, Poet Tagore, Mr. Hsu—a Guide and 
‘Companion of Tagore in his tour 
through China 


In. the evening the Poet and his part 
were entertained in a “Banquet of Scholars’ 
where some distinguished men of letters hon 
oured the Poet-laureate of Asia. On this occa 
sion Mr. Lin a renowned art-critie delivere 
a splendid discourse on the “Limitations € 
Chinese Poetry” and very tactfully provoke 
the Indian poet to speak as to how he ha 
managed to revolutionise the rigid classicis1 
of Indian poetry. Dr. Pagore spoke with wor 
derful inspiration, fascinating the audience 
dwelling on the creative aspect of tl 
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evolution in Bengali literature from the 
Vaisnava lyrics and the Baul song down | to 
he compositions of the present age. 

28th April : 


This afternoon, in the vast temple of Agri- 
culture Dr. Tagore addressed the biggest open 





Poet Tagore addressing a meeting inthe 
West Temple in Peking 


alr meeting in China. Nearly 10,000 souls were 
present and ‘the Indian seer spoke with rare 
strength and inspiration on the Jdeals form- 
ing the basis of Oriental life. 

Prof. Nandalal Bose was invited by a 
renowned “Chinese painter Mr. King who 
showed him round the modern Sino-Japanese 
exhibition in the Central Park. Interesting 
discussions followed. Prof. Sen and Dr. Nag 
accompanied Mr. Bose through the exhibition. 


29th April: 
In the morning Dr. ‘Tagore, Prof. Bose, 





Miss Lin. Dr. Nag. Prof. Sen. Prof. Elmhirst 
and Poet Tagore 





poe and" Dr Nag were received by Prof, Sen and Dr. Nag with Baron Holstein, 
Baron Stiial Holstein, Professor of Sanskrit in Professor of Sanskrit in Peking University 


the University of -Peking. The Baron very 


kindly showed his precious collection of Tibet- etc., as well as the manuscripts with which 
wm and Chinese antiquities, paingings, bronzes he was working. Many important details were 
e e 
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discussed with regard to the programme of 
the exchange of professors and students 
between India and China, a programme initiat- 
ed by Dr. Tagore on the generous support of 
Mr. Birla. The Baron supported the scheme 





An Octogenarian Farmer near 


Lunemen Hill 
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e on the Way to Lungmen Hill 


whole-heartedly and generously offered every 
help to the first visiting scholar from Visva- 
Bharati, Pandit V. S. Sastri. 
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In the afternoon Dr. Tagore spoke to a 
group of renowned Chinese painters holding 
an exhibition. His appeal to establish closer 
relationship between the Chinese and the 
Indian schools of painting was warmly res- 
ponded. To the organisers of the exhibition 
generously offered to the Kalabhavan of the 
Visva-Bharati a few pictures as a friendly 
gift, which were thankfully received. 

Later on the Poet and his party were 
entertained in the residence of Mr. Johnston 
who kindly showed his splendid collection of 
books and other objects of art. 


| 80th April : 


Prof. Nandalal Bose, Prof. Sen and Dr. 
Nag were invited to a round table conference : 
some of the greatest living artists of Peking 
were present and the veteran painter Mr. 
Wang-chi-lin as their mouthpiece, conducted 
a three hours’ discussion, in the eourse of 
which the and the Indian scholars 


Chinese 





Images ın a Grotto on the Lungmen Hill 


views on art. Mr. H. Mei, 
editor of the Morning Post (Peking) kindly 
acted as interpreter. Mr: Bose offered a few 
reprints and publication of the Caleutta Art 
Society for inspection which were much 
appreciated and the Chinese Society in return 
presented a few Chinese books on painting 
which were thankfully received. 

The first week of May was spent by Dr. 
Tagore in the Tsin-Hue College, the centre of 
modern education in Peking and a stronghold 

R 


exchanged their 
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Xf American influence. Here the Poet was 2nd May the party reached Loyang, the cen- 
yesieged by earnest students who interrogated tre of Buddhist activities in the Han period. 
vim from day to day, on diverse questions, On the 3rd May they explored the famous 
»g., on his attitude towards modern science, rock-cut temples of Lung-men contempora- 
iis theory on art, ete. neous with the Gupta period of Indian his- 
tory. On the 4th May the temple of Paima- 
ssu, the earliest centre of Buddhist activities 
in China was visited and a precious collection 
of rubbings and facsimiles were collected. 
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k Miss Ling in the Role of Chitra 
An Image of Buddha 





Prof. Sen, Prof. Bose and Dr. Nag escort- 
ed by Prof. Chi Li of the TientsinUniversi- 
ty, started to visit the ancient? ‘relics of 
Buddhism in the Honan province. On the 





Prof. Kshitimohan Sen in Peking 


On the 5th May the party came to 
Kaifeng, visited the ancient temple wita its 
rich library containing the Ming dynasty 
Tripitakas. The superb glazed-tyled Pagoda 
The Five Pinnacled Temple in Peking. Built and the biggest bronze image of Buddaa in 

by the Bengalees in the 15th (gentury the University compound were also seen 
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In the evening Dr. Nag was invited to 
~peak en some problems of moder n India and 
he lectured on “the Formative Factors in the 
History of 19th century India”. Starting 
trom tie age of Ram Mohan Roy, he traced 
the lustory of the social, educational and 
religious movements that culminated in the 
works of Rabindranath and his Visva-Bharati. 

On the 6th May the scholars examined 
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Temple of Agriculture, Pekine 


the remarkable Chow dynasty bronzes (Sth 
century B. C.) discovered in this area a few 
months ago. Then followed a group discus- 
sion with other Chinese archæologists on the 
problems of Sino-Indian art evolution 
Facsimiles of important bilingual (Chinese 
and 35rahmi) inscriptions were presented to 
the party to be deciphered by Indian palæv- 
graphists. The authorities of the Museum and 
of tre University, entertained Dr. Tagore’s 
party in a lunch and they had also an 
interview with the Military Governor of the 
Honen Province, Chang Tse Hung, who very 
kind ky enquired about Dr. Tagore and his 
groun of professors and expressed his desire 
to have a sketch from the hand of the Indian 
artist Mr. Bose offered the Governor a 
beautiful work which was received with 
great pleasure. 
Sth May: 

The Poet and his party were back to 
Peking. 

The elite of the capital of the republic 


flocked to the momentous birth-day ceremony 
great Indi 


of the 


Chao 





an Poet. Mr. Liang Chi 


Temple of Agric ‘ulture, Pe ‘king 


his opening speech of congratulation 


presented 


seals 


the poet 





with a pair of splendid 


A.C lines Soldier brandishing T'a-dlah 
(Big Sword) in the Temple of 


with 


the Poet! 


speech 


on 


Agricul 


ture in Peking 


the new Chinese name given to 


Dr. Hu 
behalf 
e 


Shih followed by a warm 
of the younger generation 
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of a anes China: Dr. Tagore charmed the 
mtag as much by his noble utterances as 
-by his superb Bengali dress! Prof. Sen 
recited a Sanskrit benediction and Dr. Nag 
recited a Bengali poem from the masterpiece 
of Tagore’s Balaka. 

= After the ceremony, the party was enter- 
tained by the representation of Tagore’s 
Chitra by the members of the “Crescent Moon” 
Club of Peking. The Chinese staging was quite 
interesting and the interpretation of the main 
role of Chitra by Miss Phyllis Lin was much 
appreciated. 

Between the 9th and 12th of May, Dr. 
Tagore delivered his four publie lectures from 
the series which he specially prepared for the 
Chinese trip. The whole series would soon 
be published in Chinese translation by the 
Commercial Press, Shanghai. The English 
originals also would presently be made 
public. ' 

After these days of strenuous activities. 
rather trying for his delicate health, the Poet 
retired to the Western Hills to recover strength 
for the return journey. 

Prof. Sen, Prof. Bose and Dr. Nag were 
busy giving the finishing touch to their sur- 
vey of Peking, the heart of modern China, 
visiting the important temples, mansions, art 
galleries, etc., which go to make Peking a veri- 
table treasure-house of Agato history. 





Temple of Date Palm, a Buddhist 


Temple in Peking 


the 15th May, Prof. Kshitimeohan Sen 
eae to speak in the Epking poiversity 
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“Hindu Heterodox Systems’—a subiet f 
w which he has specialised. Starting from the — 
Rig and the Atharva Vedas, Prof. Sen sur- 
veyed the great development of Hindu hoai 
doxy in the middle ages with great saimts 
like Kabir, Nanak, , Dadu and others. i 
speech was highly appreciated. Dr. Hu shih | 
acted as interpreter. ae. 
On the 16th May Prof. Bose and Dr. Nag A 
had the privilege of presenting before tae £ 
Peking public, a systematic documentation of 3 
Indian art, with the help of the lantern ia 
supplied by the Indian Art Society of Od- 
cutta. Starting from the earliest aniconie mə- ; 
numents of ancient India Dr. Nag traced tbe | 
evolution of Indian art through its vicissitudes — 
of growth and decadence till the dawning of y 
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The Temple of Genera! Kwan, an old ‘ 
Chinese Patriot, now worshipped | 
as a War-God ; the Bronze lion 

before the Temple Gate is 
8 feet high 


the new era in painting inaugurated by Mr. 
Abanindranath Tagore and his talented dis- 3 
ciples. Projections of representative pictures of — 
Mr. A. N. Tagore, Mr. Nandalal Bose, Mr a 
Suren Ganguly, Mr. Asit Haldar, ‘amengst — 
others, were keenly appreciated. The famous = 
art journal ‘Rupam’ edited by Mr. O. C. Gan- — 
goly and other publications of the Caleutta — 
Society of Art were exhibited to the Chimess \ 
public on this occasion. 


18th May : 


The chancellor and the authorities of the 
Teking National University bade | farewell to y 
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= Dr. Tagore and his party. On this occasion 

the poet pronounced some of his deepest 
thoughts roused by the actualities of Chinese 
life. Dr. Hu Shih made a deeply touching 
speech offering the final vote of thanks to the 
great Indian seer who came and conquered 
the heart of young China. 
_ 13th May : 

Dr. Hu Shih took Prof. Sen, Prof. Bose, Dr. 
Nag through the Sinological department and 
museum of the Peking University which 
proposed to exchange its publications with 
those of the Visva-Bharati. 
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Students—old and young—of Tei-nan_ Buddhist 
School: The students on the right, Mr. Yu, 
will shortly come to the Visva-Bharati to 
study Sanskrit 


In the afternoon Dr. Tagore spoke in 
the International Institute in which every 
religion of China was represented. Dr. Gilbert 
Reid, the secretary, introduced Tagore as a 
- great spiritual teacher of modern India, and 
Tagore gave his spiritual autobiography in his 
address “A Poet’s Religion.” Prof. Sen spoke 
later on about the spiritual discipline of 
Indian sages and Dr. Nag gave an exposition 
of the religious and philosophical position in 
the general evolution of Indian idealism. 

Mr. Mai-lan-fong, the greatest living actor 
of modern China, entertained Dr. Tagore and 
party by a special representation of “Goddess 
of the Lo river.” 


20th May : 


Dr. Tagore and party left Peking amidst 
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enthusiastic cheers and touching friendly 
farewell. 


21st May: 


Dr. ‘Tagore and party, escorted by Mr. 


Westharp, (Director of the School of Foreign 


Languages, 
capital of Shansi. 


22nd May: 


Shansi) arrived in Taiyuanfu, 


Dr. Tagore had a long and profound 


conversation with the learned Governor of the 





Mr. D. C. Yu, a prospective student of | 
Sanskrit in Visva-Bharati 


Shansi province, Yen-Shi-san. He is one of 
the very few true idealists of modern China 
struggling to build the new Republic on some 
solid moral foundation. Thanking the poet 
for his kind visit the governor asked several 
questions on the principles of government and 
the Indian seer replied with a keenness, a far- 
sightedness and a grasp of the fundamentals 
that evoked deep:admiration from the Confucian 
governor. It was a symbolical meeting— 
between this Hindu seer and the Chinese 
administrator. Especial facilities were offered 
for an experimental farm in Shansi to be 
organised by Mr. L. K. Elmhirst, Director 
of the Rural Reconstruction Department of 
Visva-Bharati. 

In the afternoon, ‘Tagore addressed the 
huge audience of Taiynanfu on the moral 
basis of wealth and its responsibilities touch- 
ing the very basis of modern Economics. _ 

KJ K : 





Mr. Talati—a Parsee Merchant. Dr. Nag. Mr. Yu and Prof. N. L. Bose—artist 


Mr. Elmhirst then gave an impressive 
address describing the work of Rural Recon- 
struction in Sriniketan. 

At night the governor entertained Dr. 
Tagore and party to a dinner in his palace. 


25th May : 


Dr. Tagore and party came to Hangkow 
and addressed an open air meeting in which he 
with prophetic fire spoke on Dharma. Eternal 
Verity as the indispensable basis of all human 
organisations. Deviations from Dharma may be 
temporarily successful, but the punishment is 
inevitable in the form of total destruction. 
He advised China to build on Dharma this bed- 
rock of all civilisations. 

At night Dr. Tagore and party sailed for 
Shanghai in the river boat “Kut-woo”. Nearly 
200 Sikh and other Indian residents came to 
bid the party farewell. 


28th May: 


Dr. Tagore and party landed in Shanghai. In 
the evening Dr. Tagore spoke on his Philo- 
sophy of Education before a select audienee 
in the house ofthe Italian friends Mr. and 
Mrs. Bena who had the honour of keeping 
Tagore as their guest. 

Mr. Sowerby, editor of the China J ournal 
of Science and Art, and a distinguished educa- 
tionist, paid a warm tribute on the splendid 
contribution of Tagore in the cause of 


children’s education. 
® 


29th May: 

This is the last day of Dr. Tagore in Chima 
and the day of sailing for Japar. Naturally 
the day opened with a warm receotion in the 
splendid Japanese College in the suburb of 
Shanghai. In his address to the Japanese 
youths Tagore appealed strongly to their time 
honoured moral virtues of heroism that was 
beautiful and a sense of beauty not devoid of 
strength. His deep appreciation of Japanese 
culture and character roused great enthusiasm 
and most important questions were discussed 
in the lunch that followed in which man% 
distinguished Japanese officers and professors 
consulted Dr. Tagore on several problems 
confronting modern Japan. 

The Chinese Community bade fazewell ir 
the same house of Mr. Carsun Chang where 
he was first welcomed. In that connection, 
while thanking his Chinese friends Dı Tagore 
made a brilliant retrospective survey of his 
tour through China. 

Lastly the Moslem, the Parsee and the Sindhi 


communities of Shanghai organised special 
meetings to bid their Poet a happy return 
voyage and each community expressed its 


Sympathy for the great work that Dr. Tagore 
is doing, by presenting a purse for his Visva- 
Bharati. Tagore made fitting reply to each 
of these friendly addresses and sailed for 
Japan in the Shanghai-Maru specially 
supplied by the Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

K. 


“THE AGE OF CONSUMMATION OF MARRIAGE 


‘iu 
j, By JYOTI SWARUP GUPTA, B. 4, L L. B. 


HE Indian Penal Code as originally enacted 


in 1860 supposed that a married girl 
who had completed her tenth year was 


L 


Kt for consummation of marriage and further ` 


maturity of judgment to gi 
as to exonerate any man 
intercourse with her 
rape. It, therefore, prescribed that any man. 
evem a husband, who had sexual intercourse > 
with any girl under 
unishable with the offence 
was a body of opinion a 
considered that the law did not go 
enough amd that a higher age should | 
been fixed. In the eighties of the | 
century the lady doctors of India sent 
petition te the Governor-General in wl 
they expressed their firm opinion that the 
age was too low and supported their co 
tention by citing a number of cases, within 
their personal experience, in which irrepar- 
able harm had been done to girls between 
the ages of 8 and 12 by too early sexual 
intercourse. In 1891 the question was forced 
upon the attention of the Government by a 
case of culpable homicide perpetrated by a 
ħusband upon his infant wife. The Govern- 
ment instituted inquiries and discovered that 
there were a large number of cases in whioh 
the husband, after marriage, hurried to 
summation with the result that 


of 


rape. There 


far 


wives | 


ap in v 
ted ae 
_ before 
among a 


haw on the anvil of the Indian L 
which seeks to make it penal for any man 
to have sexual intercourse with any. woman 
below the age of 14, even if she is his wife. 
The Bill has passed its second stage and is 
now before the country for public criticism. 
Unfortunately there is a great deal of diverg- 


ence of opinion, as evinced by the various 
minutes of dissent appended to the report of 


c3 


= sions by a close study of the pros 
= of the question before u 
from the offence of The majority 
recommended that 
ten years of age was 


t that time which 


C Mn- i 


as soon as she begins to menstruate. 


egislature 


> 


os 


‘amendment. ‘This 


a young wo 


the Select Committee, upon this desirable 
| | difference may manifest 
itself on the floor of the house, when the Bill 
comes to be discussed finally at its third 
reading. It, therefore, becomes necessary to 
clarify our ideas and come to definite conclu- 
l ‘| and cons 
S. 
ity of the Select Committee has 
the age should be 
that if the offenceis commit- 
ted by a husband against his wife who is 
between the age of 12 and 14, the punish- 
ment should be considerably reduced. Sir 
Malcolm Hailey and Sir Henry Staynyon were 
in favour of a more cautious course and 
wanted to raise the age to 13 for all purposes. 
As I shall try to show subsequently, 14 is the 
minimum age and, therefore, it is not neces- 
sary that social reform, like self-government, — 
should come in stages. Pandit’ Madan Mohan 
Malviya leads the second and the more popular 
view. He is quite agreeable to raise the age 
to 14 years as against a stranger, but within 
the marital relation he is in favour of retaining 
the present age of 12 years. In his minute 
of dissent he-says in part :— 

“Tam also in agreement with the view that 
even a person to whom a girl has been married 
should not consummate the marriage, until the 
married girl has completed her fourteenth year... 
still I think we should net overlook the fact that 
there is a widespread idea among the people that 

man becomes fit to live with her husband 

I agree with 

is a wrong idea. I m self 

hould live with her husband 

only after she. has completed her 16th year. But 
j jew of the fact that | 


) marriages take place 
12 and of the widespread belief prevalent 

considerable section of the people that, it 
_ duty of the husband to live with his wife 
after she has begun to menstruate, I do not think 
co-habitation by a husband with his wife should 
he made punishable by Law... There is a widesprea 
movement in the Hindu community to raise 
the age of marriage and to delay the pa . of 
the consummation of marriage even if marriage“ 
takes place earlier than 12 years. I think it wi 
be right at. least to postpone the enactment of such 
a law as is proposed and to leave it to Hindu 
social and religious associations tọ educate public 
opinion regarding the evil results of the consumma- 
tion of marriage before the age of 14.” 


There was also a third and the orthodox 


raised to 14 but 
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think that a woman § 
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view which contends that Hindu Shastras 
enjoin that the marriage should be consum- 
mated when the girl attains puberty, that 
girls- in India attain puberty at the age of 
12 and, therefore, it will be opposed to religion, 
Shastric injunctions and custom to raise the 
age, 

In order to correctly appreciate the posi- 
tion and come to an unbiassed conclusion it 
is necessary to examine the question from 
every conceivable point of view. J am - pre- 
sented with the following aspects of the 
question, which seems to exhaust the list, 7s. 
(i) whether any increase in age will be in 
violation of the Hindu religion, (2) whether 
sexual intercourse will not be injurious at the 
age of 12, and (8) whether it is the duty of 
the State to interfere or should it leave to 
society to take its own turn? T propose to 
deal with all these issues seriatim. 

It is believed in some orthodox circles 
that the Hindu religion and Shastras enjoin 
that marriage should be performed before 
puberty and that the husband should live 
with his wife as soon as she begins to mens- 
truate. It will be my endeavour to show 
that early marriages are due not to any 
mandate of religion but to the ignorance of 
religion and to the total disregard of the laws 
of nature and due to a want of sense of 
justice towards our sisters’ health and cons- 
titution. In fact no religion worth its name 
can teach that marriage should be consum- 
mated before the parties to it are fully. 
equipped to carry out the responsibilities of 
a married life. Indeed, if we turn to the 
Vedas we find it clearly laid down in Rigveda, 
mandal I, ch. 179, verse 4 and mantra 1 that 

“Men and women should marry after they have 
attained full growth and strength of mind and body 
as well as perfect knowledge and moral training 
and completed the Brahmachari Ashram.” 

Again Rigveda, mandal 3, chapter 4 
mantra 16 lays down that 


“Like the cows not milked by anybody, let a 
perfectly vouthful woman undertake the, responsi- 


bility of maternity after having attained full 
maturity and marrying youthful husbands.” 
The protagonists of the religious theory 


lay the greatest stress on some verses which 
are found in the ordinances of Manu which 
ean be construed as recommending that 
marriage should be celebrated before the girl 
attains puberty. It is doubtful if the support- 
ers of such a contention can lay their hands 
on any verse which lays down in unequivocal 
language that the girl should be married 


before puberty and that marrigge should be 
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consummated as soon as she begins to mens- 
truate and that any deviation from it consti- 
tutes a religious offence. Instead cf stating 
my conc.usions generally and broadl: I pro- 
pose to substantiate them by a close analysis 
of the ordinances of Manu as translated by Drs. 
Burnelard Hopkins. It is curious that the third 
chapter which is devoted to the cons deration 
exclusively of “marriage and the religions 
duties of a householder’ is perfectl, silent 
about the marriageable age and its consum- 
mation. It opens by narrating in gieat and 
minute dstails the qualifications of eiris which 
should te married. It is so comprohensive 
in the enumeration of details that it lays 
down that a twice-born should marry 
in a family, even though it be great and 
prosperous, if it has no males or does not 
possess the Vedas or if the members are hairy 
or have piles or are afflicted with consump- 
tion, dyspepsia, epilepsy, ete. The list is not 
exhausted, because it goes on to sav that a 
twice-born should not marry a tawny, sickly 
or red-eyed maiden or one without hair or 
with excessive hair, or a chatterbox, or oie celled 
after a star, tree, river, mountain or bird or 
one who has not a brother. The chapter 
proceeds to describe in great detail the 
selection of the castes and the family of the 
bride, the forms and rituals of marrige. the 
nights on which a husband should go to his 
wife or abstain. It goes on to state how a 
family prospers if the women are henorred 


and čce versa. How the deities are to he 
worshipped, daily oblations offered, guests 
received, Brahmans fed and how in -act all 


the conceivable duties of a householder should 
be performed, but it nowhere mentions that 
one should marry and  consummete— the 
marriage before the girl attains puberty. The 
fourth and fifth chapters deal with, among 
other things, the “private morals” and “dutios 
of women and here again one looks ia vain 
for any injunction about the age of marriage 
or its consummation. When, however, we 
come tothe ninth chapter on “civzl and 
criminal law forthethird and fourth tastes” 
we come across the passages relicd on by 
supporters of the religious theory. The verses ` 
which have some hearing are quoted bebow. 


“4.--The fatl 1er who does not give [ lis dwmelter 
in ee l at the right time is blamable. Blom- 
able too is the husband if he docs not have intor- 
course with her [ at the right period ]. 

88.—One should give a girl in marriage ac -ordine 
to rule to that suitor who is of high [family]. hand- 
some, and of like [caste] even though she ias not 
reached [the age of puberty]. 

. 89.—Bettcr “that the girl, even if she has wrived 
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ai ‘the age of puberty, should remain at home till 
har death than that one should ever give her to 
a suitor lacking in good qualities. 

90—A girl having reached the age of puberty 
should wait three years [for a husband] but at the 
end of that time she should herself choose a 
husband of like caste.” 


Tf we construe the fourth verse literally there 
is nothing to show that Manu enjoined that 


marriage should be consummated as soon as. 
the girl attains puberty. Indeed the words. 


“right time” are capable of both interpretations. 
Those who are for the age being raised can 
say that “right time” does not arrive till the 
girl is mentally and physically developed, 
while those who are in favour of retaining 
the present age can say that the idea under- 
Tying Manu was—as interpreted by the later 
commentators—the age of puberty. If 
we take the resultant of 88th and 89th verse, 
we can safely infer that the idea of 
Manu was that the greatest stress should be 
Jaid ox getting a proper match. Ifa suitable 
match can be found before puberty, 
the parents should not lose it because the age 
of puberty is not reached; while if a proper 
match is not available, the girl should not be 
married only because she has reached the age 
of puberty. From the 90th verse it is as 
clear as day-light that it was not considered 
indispensable that the girl should be married 
before puberty. What is strange, however, is 
that these things are not at all-mentioned in 
the previous chapters which deal exclusively 
and specifically with marriage and the. duties 
of a householder and women. These rules 
have been incorporated in the chapter on 
Civil and Criminal Law meant for the 3rd 
and 4th castes and it may be that these rules 
are meant not for individuals to follow, but 
for the guidance of courts when they have to 
adjudicate on such points. Be what it may, 
one thing is clear. Verse 97th of the same 
chapter says that “women are created in order 
+o bear children and men are created in order 
to beget posterity.” If that is the be-all and 
end-all of life inthe twentieth century and if 
no one believesin Birth Control Societies, then 
no wonder that the principles enunciated by 
Manu in his own time as a check on inconti- 
nence ( which was in fashion at a certain 
time) and the dangers to which even innocent 
girls were subject at one time in the chaotic 
history of India, can be made applicable and 
transposed to the year of grace 1924. While 
I am on this point, I may also mention 
without either committing myself to that view 
or admitting that that view if correct detracts 


from the merits of the ordinances of Manu—, 


‘the 


.may not exist at another. 
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conclusions to which Drs. Burnel 
and Hopkins have arrived about the origin 
and date of this sacred book :— 


“In India a high position has been claimed for 
the book..-it is chiefly based on references to Manu 
in the Vedas, Mahabharat, etc...[¢ is quite certain 
that. the text is called Manava not from the mythi- 
cal Manu in the Vedas, but from the Manavas, a 
Brahman gotra and division of the followers of the 
Black Yajur Veda.....It thus appears that the text 
belongs to an outgrowth of the old Brahmanical 
literature, which was intended for the benefit of 
kings where the Brahmanical civilization had begun 
to extend itself over the south of India. There are 
some interpolations, but these are generally of an 
explanatory nature and are prima facie. open to 
suspicion, ..-It also appears highly certain that it 
was composed about 500 A. D. under the Calukya 
sovereign Pulakie at Kalyanpur.’ | 


If the two doctors have correctly guessed 
the time, origin and circumstances of the 
compilation of the book, then it becomes 
quite easy to understand as to why Manu 
looked with equanimity and did not expressly 
forbid early marriage of girls. At that time 
India was passing through a most critical 
stage in her history when even the most inno- 
cent of unmarried girls was not immune from 
the danger of being carried away or otherwise 
molested. Hence Manu was perhaps left with 
the only alternative of incorporating in the 
chapter on Civil and Criminal Law that girls 
may be married at the age of puberty and - 
thus giving legal sanction to what he may 
have perhaps prohibited in other circumstanc- 
es. Even if we do not assume the above 
reading about the date and origin of the 
ordinances as correct, we can still argue with 
considerable force that the principles in any 
book which are based on eternal . truths can 
always be differentiated from recommendations 
based on facts which exist at one time and 
If the facts, which- 
warranted the celebration of marriage on the 
happening of a more or less uncertain event 
in the life of a girl, wx. the attainment of 
puberty, do not exist now and are detrimental 
to her health, then we are left with the only 
alternative of remodelling our customs so as 
to ensure the greatest welfare for the parties 
to the marriage, their future progeny and the 
nation as a whole. It is quite likely that in 
the good old days when Manu wrote his ordi-** 
nances, a girl attained puberty only when she 
had attained full growth and strength of body 
and mind and now on account of the too 
weak physique of children, defective heredity - 
and unhealthy- environment, the girls attain 
puberty much before they are fit, both ment- 
ally and physioally, to enter upon the duties 
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of a married life. This explanation is sup- 
ported by the fact that our mothers and 
grand-mothers did, in the majority of cases, 
attain puberty at a later age than our sisters 
and daughters do and that village girls attain 
puberty when they are older than their sisters 
in the cities. If this is so, attainment of pu- 
berty at the age of 12 must be looked upon 
more as a disease than a sign of fitness for 
entering upon the duties of a wife and 
mother. | 
It will not be necessary for me to labour 
the second issue at any great length. The 
ancient Hindu books on medical jurisprudence 
have clearly laid down that “man on comple- 
tion of 25 aud woman on completion of 16 
years of age get full development of physical 
tness for sexual intercourse.” It has also 
een established beyond any phase of contro- 
ersy, by the maternity and child welfare 
rganisations in different parts of the world, 
hat excessive infant mortality is almost 
always ascribable to early motherhood. The 
ages of both husband and wife have bearing 
on the future prospects of the offspring. 
Statistics show that all the countries with a 
high proportion of wives under age have a 
high infant death-rate. The appalling infant 
mortality, which when compared with other 
countries, is highest in India, is due to a very 
great extent on the custom of early marriages 
prevalent here. The children born of imma- 
ture, and consequently weak, ignorant and 
illiterate mothers, who survive the first year 
after birth, are so sickly and weak that they 
have no resisting power and succumb to the 
least deviation from normal course of life. 
Even if God shows them special consideration 
and they are blessed with longevity, they do 
not possess that physical constitution, that 
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mental energy and that manly courage which 
characterises the sons and daughters cf coun- 


tries where early marriages are not prevalent. — 


The effect of early consummation and early 


maternity is invariably disasterous for „the — 
deprived for ever of the | 


woman. She is 
advantages of education and pleasure of youth 
and she passes immediately from childhood 


to old age. She has no time to stere her k 
energy or learn the duties of a wifeor mother, — 


with the result that after marriage she plods 
quite unenergetically on a weary course. If 
she is attacked by any disease, she has no 


power to resist and falls a victim to its effect. 


A slight fever or a mild cough or a little 
pain or cold, which an energetic woman can 


shake off at any moment, develop into phthi- 


sis, tuberculosis, rheumatic pains, etc, and 


deprive many a family of a loving mother and 


wife. True, early marriage is not the 


factor of these misfortunes, but undoubtedly — 


it is one of the important factors which can- 


not be neglected and allowed to do all the — 


harm it is doing. 
The third issue is plainenough. The duty 


of the Government does not end with main- 


taining Law and Order. It has to keep a 
vigilant eye over the details of the life of its 
subjects. As guardian of the welfare of its 
people, it isthe paramount duty of the State to 
interfere by legislation and other effective 
means, wherever it finds that circumstances 
are not favourable to the growth of the pros- 
perity of the nation. Had it not been for State 
interference we might never have been able 
to eradicate the evil of Sati. The chariot of 
public opinion moves very slowly indeed, if 
it moves at all, and no State can afford tobe 
a silent spectator to the deterioration and 
destruction of the nation, 
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GLEANINGS 


The World’s Oldest and Smallest’ Books 


These two books—one said to be the oldest, the 
other the smallest in: he world—are on display at 
the University Library in Philadelphia, Pa. The 
oldest book—about an. nch and a half square—is a 
record of commerce and barter inscribed on stone 


of the Babylonian kings 


during the Ur dynasty 
more than 5000 years ago. It is shown 
the fingers of the hand above. 

The smallest volume, made only a few years ago 
and containing several hundred pages, rests in the 
hollow of the hand as pictured above. 
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Sidecars Carry Farm Products to Market 


conveyance a 


Few appreciate how versatile a 
who 


motoreyele can be. In Wales, many farmers 
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Driving a calf to market on the sidecar 





live a considerable distance from the city and can- 
not afford to purchase trucks, carry their products 
to market in crates attached to motorcycle sidecars. 

Wven a partly grown calf, as the picture shows. 
can be transported conveniently. It will, be observec 
also that besides the calf, the sidecar 1s carrying é 
smaller crate just in front. 
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Carves Wood Models of Famous Locomotive 


With his knife, Ernest Warther, of Dover, Ohio 
for years has been recording the history of locomg 
tive building in wood. His astonishingly detail 
carved models have been inspected by 


thousands 





including admiring fellow carvers, at exhibition: 
Even to the fittings of the pipes that run along th 
body, and to the smallest detail of the coupling 
his wooden miniatures are faithful reproductions. 


The Why, Whence, and Whither of “Twiste: 


“Typhoons and monsoons are storms coverir 
large areas, hundreds of miles in diameter, and the 
give rise to straight winds only. The winds o 
tornado have a violent rotary motion. The w 
‘cyclone’ refers, correctly, to the great storm are: 
which pass, week by week, across the Unite 
States. 

_ “The weather-man reports a storm ; that stor 
is the result of the approach of a cyclone coverin 
may hap, the entire Mississippi Valley or the Pacii 
Coast or the Atlantic. A tornado at its largest w 
he less than 1,000 feet wide at the base. = 

“Whenever the barometer falls a cyclone 
approaching. A tornado may accompany it, provid 
the cyclone is_ of tornado character: provided t 
locality is tornado territory : above all, provided 
is tornado season. 7 

“Tornadoes, likeroasting ears, come in season. Th 
season, contrary to the general notion, is not July ai 
August | It ¿s not even June, the sultry month 
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Like “A great thick3Rope’—A Nebraska Tornado Funnel Cloud at five miles distance. This photograph 


by William A. 


summer, but is limited, strangely and fortunately, 
to March, April and May. April is the month of 
bumper tornado crops. The hot days of summer are 
not potas of the funnel clouds. 
“The prevailing idea that tornadoes occur during 
midsummer has crept into text-books but one does 
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Close-up of the same Tornado. So near that it had 
to be photographed by Mr. Pickwell on two 
negatives. Attention is called to the long curved 
spout, the bend near the foot, and the character- 
istic boiling dust-cloud at the base 
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Tood shows also the rolling thunder head from which the funnel drops 


not need statistics to disprove it. With the exception 
of one, all the tornadoes illustrating this article 
occurred in April or May. And statistics show that 
nearly 80 per cent. take form im the first three 
months of spring. 

“The tornado comes usually in the late afternoon 
or the early evening. They. seldom occur outside 
the United States, and the Mississippi Valley reserves 
them mainly for itself. Texas, Oklahoma, Kansas 
and Missouri run neck and neck for funnel-cloud 
honors. Nebraska easily takes second place. And, 
closely in order, come Mississippi, Alabama, Iowa, 
Illinois, the Dakotas and Minnesota. Outside this 
region the whirling cloud seldom strikes. 

“Just as the Mississippi Valley has more tornadoes 
than other parts of the United States, so some of 
the States of the valley have a longer list than 
others, and local, restricted portions of those States 
will be swept time andagain by these ‘little’ scourges 
of the air. I recall that near a small town but ten 
miles west of my old home farm in Nebraska, three 
tornadoes have passed through the same strip m a 
short hfetime. 

“As a whole, the tornado travels at a tremendous 
rate also. The funnel never travels less than forty 
miles per hour and often more than sixty. Last 
May a tornado descended near Clonmel, Kansas, 
and stopt a clock at 8.55. P. M. Thirty miles farther 
it struck Wichita, and stopt another clock at 9.33 
P. M. It had traveled thirty miles in thirty-five 
minutes ! 


“There is but little to say concerning protection 
against tornadoes except that the individual danger 


is not great even in the territories of greatest 
frequency, for the paths are never wide. Greatest 
havoe results when a large city is in the path, for 
destruction is complete wherever the cloud touches. 
Farmers of the tornado region have ‘cyclone’ cellars 
and caves, but one may be caught in the field far 
from caves. Itis hardly possible to outrun the 
cloud, but it is possible to sicestep it. Knowing 
that they usually travel from southwest to northeast. 
one may conduct his steps accordingly. 

“It must be admitted that the near approach of 
this wonderful cloud causes such a panic that few 
sane ideas ever entertained, and there are some, te 
be sure, who become so thrilled at so rare a vision 
that the thought of danger never interrupts their 
observations. 
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Telescope and Microscope in One Instrument 


Embodied in this useful combination optical in- 
strument is a prismatic telescope that can be con- 
verted quickly into an efficient microscope. All that 
is necessary to make the change isto attacha 
small tubular fitting that, like the telescope itself, 
can be carried in the vest pocket. 





The original telescope insures a three or sixfold 
magn fication, while the microscope amplifies 42,84, 
or 18) times. 

The same instrument may be used for examin- 
ing small opaque objects, thus constituting what 
might be termed a telescopic magnifying lens. 





Masterpieces of Insect Architects 


The insect world, like the world of men, has its 
master architects and builders, its painters and deco- 
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rators. carpenters, and masons. And many of itsodd 
structures are marvels of economy, safety, comfort 





and beauty.. In the great South American jungles 
where the air is warm the year round, the insects, 
have attained extraordinary skill in the construction 
of their homes. There are found the masterpieces 
of their architecture, adorned, with, wonderful designs 
and colors, and fortified against invading enemies. 
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A few of these structures, photographed by Paul 
Griswold Howes, assistant curator of the Bruce 
Memorial Museum, Greenwich, Conn., are reproduced 
on this page, 





The master artist of the insects is the Painted- 
Nest Wasp of the tropics. Its nest, hung from a 
twig, is in the form ofa flattened ball of dark 
reddish-brown pulp curiously streaked_ with pat- 
terns of white, pink and green. At the gside of the 
nest is! a circular entrance. 
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An ingenious armored house in which the cocoon 
of a Tropical Moth is protected from Ès enemies. 
It is a silken cone, half an inch high, covered with 
several dozen thorns made of the finest silk. The 
cone 1s hung from a silk thread 10 inches long 
attached te the apex. It appears neiher to 
edible nor to offer good footing, and so zs left alone 
by the insect’s enemies. 

This Mason Wasp, called the Hwaenid, isa 
potter of remarkable skill. Above is one of the 
many ee jugs of clay in which its eggs are 
atched. 





This delicate nest of the tiny Trypoxylon Wasp, 


Mr. Howes says, is one of the most exquis-te he has 
ever found. The cells of clay where the young 
wasps are raised, are more delicate than tissue 
paper. The entire outer surface of the nest, which 
is Shown four times its actual size, is covered with 
clay spines. ; 
As a protection against myriad jungle murderers, 
the caterpillar of certain species of butterlies sus- 
ends itself from a leaf by a long, strong thread. 
faving done this, it weaves a beautiful silken 
basket of delicate mesh, less than an imch long. 
The photograph shows it greatly enlarged. j 
huge “apartment house” built by the Social 
Wasps that live in, great communities in he tree 
tops of Colombia jungles. The white pulp est, 
three feet long, isas tough as the finest papier- 
mache, beautifully glazed, and as white as snow. 
Within are tiers of paper cells. In obtaining the 
nest shown above, the limb supporting it was shot 
through and the nest dropped. 
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Drops Eight Stories in Vest 
ocket Fire Escape 


The proof cf the pudding is in the eating and the 
success of a fire escape lies in its utiity. To 
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prove his faith in his invention of a “vest pocket 
fire escape,’ Peter P. Vescovi crawled out of an 
eight-story window of a New York hotel recently, 
attached his device to the small railing just outside 
the window and safely descended to the ground. 

__ The “fire escape” consists of a compact roll of 
75 feet of steel tape tested to hold 750 pounds. It 
is unwound from a little wheel inside the case, the 
speed of release being regulated by a brake. A 
strap fastened around the body attaches the “fire 
escape” to the user. Vescovi bravely demonstrated 
his device before half a dozen police and fire offi- 
eials while a large crowd in the street watched his 
breath-taking descent, 


How I Became a Daredevil 


The greatest circus daredevils are close students 
ef nature’s physical Jaws. And the most perfect, 
most g spectacles of the sawdust ring are 


those im which the principles of science have been 





Skating down an incline and “looping the gap,” on 
his head is one of the spectacular feats accom- 
plished by Hilary Long with the aid of science 






The inventor attaching his pocket 
fire-escape preparatory to 
descent from the eighth story 
(at the left) 
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applied most panga ingly. 
In fact, practically every law 
of physics is brought into 
play in the making of a great 
circus—the — principles of 
gravity, equilibrium, accele- 
ration, velocity, centrifugal 
force, and the rest. Likewise, 
practically every branch of 
physics has its use—the 
optical, with which the magi- 
cians perform their marvels ; 
electricity, the secret of the 
fire-eaters ; acoustics, the aid 
of the eccentric musicians ; 
mechanics, the ready tool of 
every trick-playing clown and 
the basis for the most hair- 
( raising thrillers conceived by 
clever inventors. . 
':- Equilibrium is one of the 
basic problems that must be 
solved by the circus daredevil. 
To preserve the equilibrium 
of any body or object, the 
vertical line passing from 
its centre of gravity to the 
earth must pass through 
its resting base, or between 


his 


its bases, 1f there are more 

than one. In man, the normal 
resting bases are the feet, and the line of gravity 
passes between them, 


The aerial automobile race, a mechanical thriller 


made possible by accurate calculation of distances — 
Two small automobiles, A and B, 


and timing. Two. 
race down an incline and loop the gap. Although 
A starts first, B finishes first, as shown. This 
is because A is made to go higher at the take- 


off, and so must travel a longer path to the. 


receiving platform. 


More difficult than balancing an object, is the 
balancing of a performer’s body while poised on an 
object. If you ever have tried to ride a log floating 
in the water you will realize just how difficult it is. 
In this field the circus equilibrist has learned to 
perform feats that are almost unbelievable. . 

Ira Millette, the American aerialist who does un- 
usual feats of swaying, swinging, and twirling high 
above the ground on a double trapeze, 1s a master 
of balance. In one of his acts he balances himself 
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Hilary Lo dedni, of the Ringling Brothers 
- Circus, w who says his safety lies in his knowledge 
of the laws of physics. 


upside down on a ball which, in turn, is balanced 

on the bar of a trapeze swinging high above his 
audience. 

Equally as importantas balancing for the aerialist 

| is the exact ae of movement so that the acro- 


bat’s flying body and the swiftly moving apparatus 
will come together with clocklike Aa Jennie 


- Rooney, one of the most skilful of American trapeze 
performers, rightly says that time, balance, and 
strength form the tripod that supports the success- 

circus daredevil. 

In her whirling leaps high in the air, as she 
flings herself from_a trapeze to her partner’s out- 
stretched hands, Miss Rooney is able to calculate her 
own movements and those of her partner toa split 
second. One miscalculation might mean a disastrous 

fall. Strength counts tremendoniiy, too. Miss Rooney 

-looks an a youn pe just out of school. Yet 
she has the streng two women. She proved 
= not long ago when she fell from a trapeze 40 

af pang t a rope halfway down and clung 
fest to That was one of the most remarkable 

- feats re performed by a woman of the circus. 

‘Another law of physics that all aerial performers 

must understand is centrifugal force—the - force 

that exerts itself ever away from the center. This 
| law is papred in the audacious circus acts 

E under the general term of “looping.” 

A sim p example of ae orce can be 
| ae any one. lass with water. 
Wiad it rapi ly in E a bred the circles grow- 
ing larger and larger. The water will remain in 
| the glass, even when itis in an Se li position. 
al force, moving from the center outward, 

Neonat e water against the bottom of the glass. 

__ This same force makes possible the dizzy whirl- 

jing and swinging trapeze performances such as 

are accomplished by Tra ette. - 

- Its use in circus “looping” was applied for the 
-first time M, years ago by an American cyclist. The 
-same pri princi p e appien Boga. in the “Infernal Basket” 
rap, which consists of a large basket 
A the i inner sides of which motorcyclists speed 
- maintaining selves in almost horizontal positions. 
i. _ Of course, while we cannot go counter to the laws 
of natu circus, we often give the impres-. 
-sio Sare so. A priina ee. of this is the 

































apparent victory nea over a voii disk. * 
rapid rotation of the disk makes it impossibl 
any one to remain on its surface; for ce ipa | 
force flings outward any object placed pon it. 
_ But if a man, stepping on nae e whirling di eo a 
in a direction opposite to So oE 
slightly toward the center, it ta i him. n Ta is 
has been accomplished by several performers on rolei 
skates. It would seem to be a defiance of th i Bew 
of cen al force, while really it is a demon: ail 
tion of baio. z ] 

Accurate timing, so important to the pecial p 
former, is one of the secrets of my headlong “ 
the gap” stunt. Likewise, it is the secret of some 
of the most thrilling mechanical Spectacle oft 1e 
circus. One of these is the aerial automobi í 
invented not long ago by Emile Noise 
one of the first to try “looping the loop. 
automobiles dash down a steep inclin 
through the air, and land on all four 
receiving platform. 


Tepi sm nal | 
ranway, le eap 
whom ona 


Ira Millette, famous trapeze artist, has tered | 
equilibrium so that he can stand on his pei S 
a ball balance on the bar a a high swinging 


_ 


trapeze. 
Oe car eS the eee race :dighaly ae 
the other strange z 
second fat bas at the mae first. "How is such é 
paradoxical result Box: g ? 
In its leap through 

t is made to describe 


The secret lies in timing. 
the air, the car that starts 
a higher arc than the second car, which means, ¢ 
course, that the first car must travel a longer d dis- 
tance—a distance great enough to e it arriy 
on the other side of the gap behind the secon¢ ‘car, | 

The circus performer es aE that it is just as 
important to keep the a pparapun ag machine vith 
which he works in pe operating order as 
for him to observe and. ae the aly of, phy 
This applies as well tothe machinery of 
For successful achievement he must acquire an 
preserve perfect health and strength. He must | 
clear-headed always. His , nerve mast — 
steady ; his supple muscles trained to obey ` vith h 
perfect movement every order flash ate from hi brain, 
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g aecount given by, Tad in his 
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| Books in the following languages will be noticed: Ass 


- Kanarese, Malayalam, Marathi, Nepali, Oriya, Punjabi, Sindhi, 
: ooks and their annotations, pamphlets and leaflets, reprints of magaxane 


The receipt of books received for review 
The review of any book is not guaranteed. Books should 


periodicals, school and college text- 

arin addresses, ete, will not be noticed. 

nor any queries relating thereto answered. 

he sent to our office, address 

fe ches to the language of the books. 
Editer, M. R.] 


ENGLISH. 
-= Keesesa Komani: By Edward Thompson. An 
 TRstorical Drama in Pirar Acts (Messrs. Ernest 
Benn, Lid.). 


fice of the life of 
ing Mewar. The author has departed from the 
in his Rajasthan. Amir Khan, 
the real instigator of the death of Krishna 
nari is only “referred to and not intro- 
duced iato the play and Maun Sing plays a very 
small part. The story as told by Tod is this. 
Jaggat Singh of Jaipur had approached Rana 
Bheem Singh 






ingh of Mewar for the hand of his 

- danghter Krishna Kumari, “the flower of Rajastan.” 
Seindhie owing to a private quarrel with Jaggat Sing 
eused the cause of Raja Maun Singh of Marwar 
Ea based his claims on. the fact that the maiden 
- had been betrothed to his predecessor. On the Rana 
- refusing the claim Scindia marched his troops 
- within eannon range of the city of Udaipur. The 
play opens with the scene at the shrine of Eklinga 
where Scindia had an interview with Maun Singh 
and Bheem Singh. To increase his importance and 
tə convince Rana Bheem Singh that the English 
were om his side Scindia invited, the British. envoy 
Graems Mercer and his suite which included Tod, 
then a subaltern, to be present thereat. Bheem 
Singh being helpless reluctantly agreed to betroth 
his daughter to Maun Singh. There was a 
suggestion that Scindia desired her himself as did 
also that villainous Pathan Amir Khan, To save 
= Mewar. at the suggestion of Ajit Singh, Rana 
Bheem Singh consents to his daughter being 
isoned., Sarup Singh is a character introduced 
by: the author and not mentioned by Tod. He 
and m Singh ae nse Sanit to that 
- purse. Sangram DIN se out together some 
ops to attack Seindin and Maun Singh and save 
ishna Kumari but he is utterly routed and des- 
treyed (this incident isnot mentioned, by Tod). 
Krisha takes poison and dies. Sarup Singh comes 
back to curse Rana Bheem Singh but in the end 
relents because Krishna Kumari’s sacrifice has brought 
fresh lustre to the race of the Sisodias in the eyes 
of their subjects and fresh courage to their hearts. 
The play ends with the reaffirmation of Sarup 
| Singh's loyalty. to’ Rana Bheem Singh and his 
- departure to stir the lish up against Scindia. 
The „play differs from Toď’s account. According 
to it was, Amir who instigated 
the sacrifice. Ajit Singh the renegade was 

_ the messenger (he appears as such in the play). 


REVIEWS AND NOTICES OF BOOKS- 


ed to the Assamese Reviewer, the ! 
No criticism of book-reviews and notices 


ie) 


amese, Bengali, English, Gujarati, Hindi, 
Tamil, Telugu and Urdu. Newspapers, 
l not be acknow- 
Hinds Reviewer, the Bengali Reviewer, ete., 

ll be published — 


When the deed was accomplished he goes back 
to be received with scorn by Amir Khan and 
cursed by Sangram Singh—*“Dust be on gone 
| “May you die childless,” ete. 
Tod in his own life-time saw all b 
Again. the circumstances ‘of Krishna 
death are more fully dealt with by Tod. At 
first it was decided to stab Krishna Kumari 
and a near relative of the Maharaja Doulat 
Singh, was asked to do the deed. “I knew him 
well”, says Tod, “a plain honest man.” He said, 
“Accursed be the tongue that commands it”; “Dust on 
my allegiance, if thus to be preserved.” Maharaja 
Jowandji was then called on to do the deed but on 
beholding the Aan E of Krishna he let 
the poniard fall from his hand. Finally it was decid- 
ed to poison her. The first two cups of poison had 
no effect but the third cup was fatal. She died 
consoling her mother and saying, g l my 
father for having let me live so long.” Her 
mother died of grief immediately after. 


The history of Krishna Kumari has been set 
out at some length here because it is one of the 
most. poignant of historic. tragedies in no way 
inferior in pathos or grandeur to the stories of 
Iphigenia and Jephthah’s daughter and will stand 
for all time as an example of the courage and 
nobility of womankind displayed by one of the 
distinguished royal race of the 
tradition to be remembered and revered, 


To consider the play itself. One has very grave 
doubts if it could possibly have any success on 
the stage. There are too many allusions—too much 
that has to be explained to an English audience 
to make it pro orly catch the attention and subtle 
points that make the action of the characters more 
understandable would escape. such an audience. 
There too the scenery would be difficult. The 
author in his stage directions. has very ambitious 
ideas of the mise en scéne and one doubts whether 
any producer would see eye to eye with him in 
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Sisodias—a 


this matter. As a play to be read only it makes 
an appeal, There are four acts. The first deals 
with the interview at the shrine of Eklinga. The 


of Ajit Singh as 


second act tells of the Supeecuoy 
umari. It eer 


to rei death of nhs n S bie a 
certain poignancy the agony of Bheem Sing e 
scorn and doubt, of Caup Singh and the defiant and 
chivalrous obstinacy, of Sangram Singh who will 
fight to the end. The third act is the most success- 
ful. Krishna Kumari is about to die and every- 
body around her is weeping. She comforts them. 
Extractsfrom two passages may be given. “Lakshmi 
this world is, glass, and the stone which death — 
flings shatters it, and our image in it vanishes”— 
and so on through a really beautiful speech followed — 
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by another equally if not more beautiful contam- 
ing the following passage. “Many and many a time 
„I have watched the morning rising over the grey 
plains with its rivers of sudden gold flooding the 
clouds I have thought that even so one day my 
son, my own son would rise in my life. Today I 
know that no son will ever come to-me. -But I feel 
that Mewar has become my son. Had a son come 
to me ? I might have died when he came. ‘Today 
I am to die and Mewar is to become alve by my 
death. I am happier than my mother in dying to 
give my land birth.” A very. dramatic moment in 
this act is when Krisna’s mother curses the 
present day Sisodias and almost breaks down, the 
courage of her daughter. Krishna however with a 
supreme effort regains her peace of mind. The 
fourth act shows us Bheem Singh in his agony. 
Sarup at first cursing and then relenting and re- 
affirming his allegiance before going out to stir up 
the English against Scindia. The play is somewhat 
unevenly written--and some of the sentences dis- 
play what seem to be incongruities. We cannot, for 
example, imagine a Rajput in 1806 using the phrase 
with. Torani to the English envoy “as the represen- 
tative of the mightiest race of shopkeepers the world 
has ever seen” or again, “The English are shop- 
keepers, who fight when they must” or again we 
cannot Imagine a Rajput queen saying of her Lord, 
‘Your father has become a shopkeeper like those 
accursed English.’ But the incident of Krishna 
Kumai deserves a far wider notice than it has 
attained from English readers and this play may 
ae to secure such notice in a palatable and artist- 
ic from. 


Porus of Henry Derrozio wiru an (IntRopucrion): 
By F. B. Bradley-Birt. Humphrey Milford. Oxford 
University Press. 


‘A forgotten. Anglo-Indian_ poet’: The inspiring 
and yet pathetic story of Henry Derozio finds a 
poignant ending in Ithese words. Mr. Bradley_ Birt 
has at a very opportune moment resuscitated his 
memory and given to the public a selection of his 
works. Now that racial questions all the world 
over are so perplexing and so acute, the bfe-story 
of Derozio is one of great interest. There is hardly 
a more pathetic community in the world than the 
Eurasian community. It has not won acceptance 
from either of the two great races from which it 
has descended. It. has few. inspiring traditions 
and no cohesion and until quite lately very few 
have arisen to champion its cause. There have 
of course been out-standing personalities therein, 
as Mr. Bradley Birt points out, such, as Killy 
Kirkpatrick whom Carlyle so much admired, Skin- 
ner of Skinner’s Horse, De Souza the millionaire 
philanthropist, James Kyd the shipbuilder, and 
John William Richels the founder of Doveton College 
and an ardent advocate of the claims of his commu- 
nity before the House of Commons. Most of these 
were friends of Henry Derozio and to this galaxy 
must be added his name. ‘Recognized at eighteen even 
among the select little circle of intellectuals who 
then held sway in Calcutta, as a, poet and writer 
of outstanding ability he wielded an_ influence 
among his own contemporaries and over the younger 
students of his day that even allowing for the 
spell of his compelling personality can only be 
regarded as amazing. Mr. Bradley-Birt in an intro- 
duction which occupies. fifty-nine pages of the 
volume gives a comphrehensive sketch of the life 
and times of the poet. He seems to have come from 
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a family that was at one time possessed af conside- 
able affluence. From the age of six to feureen Le 
was educated at David Drammond’s Academy ard 
from the very first his outstanding personaity ard 
charm cf character was recognized br «ll wlo 
came in zontact with him. At the age of Zourten 
he was zemoved from the Academy aad ior tro 
weary years he was employed in the mezctantie 
firm of Messrs. James Scott & Co., in which tis 
father was chief accountant. After this lcs father 
seeing how uncongenial a business career was ior 
him sert him to his uncle in Bhagulrur. There 
the town-bred boy was brought into Intimate contae 
with country life and scenery. and thi, had < 
great effect on his writings. At the age of eightcar 


he published his first book of verse whol 
met with a very, enthusiastic welcome. J: 
was appointed Assistant Editor of the Indaz 


Gazette and contributed to various ne were Pa 
and periodicals and actually started a paper of 1 

own—ths Calcutta Gazette. At the age of ninetiez 
ornot quite that, he accepted the offe? of a. 
Assistant. Mastership at the famous Hirdu, Collezu 
While there he established a literary and phJosopLic - 
al’ circle which . was very, largey attence 
not only by the students but also by the intela- 
tual elte of Calcutta from Governmer: Hois 
society and elsewhere. This unfortunately incurce] 
the suspicion of the stern and unbending ortho .cx 
manage-s of the school and it became evident ‘h.t 
his position was precarious. In order zo avoid tle 
ignominy and indeed the injustice of bing 
dismissal without a fair hearing he sent in hs 
resignazion, making it clear in two lestezs, digzi-y 
and temperance of which are aston shing in pre 
so young, as to why he was resigning anc asto t e 
absolute groundlessness of the accusetions mare 
against him. _the course of the secord 
letter he gives advice to his community, wlLica, 
had they heeded it, would materially have imprcv d 
their position., “They will find after all that t is 
to their best interest to unite and cc-orerate vuh 
the ocher native inhabitants of Inca.’ Shary 
after Lis resignation he succumbed tc ckolera and 
died on the 26th December 1831 in lis 23rd rer. 
In criticizing his works it must be Lorne in mind 
that they were produced at a very 2ary age and 
that the author was. cut off in the dover of is 
youth. One must disagree with Mr. aaa Eirt 
when he speaks of Derozio’s original’ style. It vas 
anythin ut that. Judging from kis vwo-ks 
Derozio had evidently read deeply of zhe work; of 
contemporary poets and had lassimilated to himeelf 
their style and methods. His works _ br ahe 
genuine enthusiasm, a love for the ilea: of lil exty, 
and aimiration of those who had fought therefor 


together. with a patriotism, unstained by the ıd- 


verse circumstances In which he found himself, 
tha strict sense of the word he was ot arort— 
very few writers are, but he was a -vri:er of verse 
of some distinction, which has a rea. adpeal ir it. 
A fev selections be given to shcw uis mistry 
of style and sincerity of feeling. These lines for 
instance, from My Dreams: i 
But what am I—and where art thou ? 
So bright can visions seem ? 
O dreamers of bliss are bliss <nd:ed, 
For bliss is but a dream. 
Trermopylae seems to show the influen e of 
Scott's “Wha hae wi’ Wallace bled”— 
Is there none to say Twas well ? 
Shall not Fame their story tell, 


Why they fought and why they fell ? 
"Twas to be free. 


Incidentally. the last line is very clumsy and 
only introduced to rhyme with Thermopylae. 

În the piece entitled Freedom to the Slave he 
introduces some lines which show his love for the 
ideal of liberty— 

Success attend the patriot sword 
™hat is unsheathed for thee ! 
And glory to the breast that bleeds— 
Bleeds nobly to be free ! 
Blassed be the generous hand that breaks 
‘The chain a tyrant gave, . 
And feeling for degraded man 
Gives freedom to the slave. | 
His poem Heaven, very close imitation of Byron’s 
tyle, begins. 
Sow ye the land where the 
inning. . ae 
i Again ` Here’s a health to the Lassie’ is very 
much in the manner of Burns. e 
Though wild waves roll between us now, 
Though fate severe may be dassie ; 
Though darkness clouds at time my brow 
Yet here’s a health to thee Lassie ! 


Though Derozio. cannot be said to be original 
yet he has studied closely the examples he has 
chasen and in following them he has produced some 
very good work. And indeed there are ‘very 
many worse models than Burns, Byron. Scott and 
Moore, all of whom seem to have influenced the 
young writer. Some other lines may be quoted 
here to show the sincerity of his feeling and the 
facility of Ins pen: S i eae 
But ah ! it seems that even tears to me are ae ' 

enied ; 
Tho’ sacred spring of sympathy has long ape 


fountain is 


w in my desert breast has habitation, make 
My heart will heed her dwelling not—it is too 
stern to break. 


Tn the Neglected Minstrel. a work written in 
blank verse there are introduced the following 
excellent stanzas: l 

The sod is cold where thou art sleeping— 
Too dark a sleep to wake again ; 
But heaven its tears o’er thee 1s weeping. 
And ail the worlds’ proud scorn is rain, 
Their fragrance flowers around are flinging 
To consecrate this beauteous spot, , 

And winds a requiem ‘wild are singing 
Which man, inhuman man, forgot. 


zio is fond of the sonnet form, and many 
of He ees collected in this book are sonnets. 
His most ambitious work is the Fakeer of Jungheera. 
Tt is a ‘remarkable bit of writing and shows the 
talent, rising almost to genius, of its young author. 
Very fortunately for the public Mr. Bradley-Birt 
has resuscitated this piece. It would not be fair 
to give exwacts from it: It should be read as -a 
whole. “A forgotten Anglo-Indian poet!’ Yes, 
although it was proposed at the time of his death 
to erect a suitable monument tọ his memory over 
his grave in the Lower Circular Road cemetery, the 
money was embezzled by the man to whom it was 
entrusted and the monument was never raised. 
Tt was only several decades later that a stone was 
erected by ‘an. admiring follew-countryman.’- 
Derozio was an instance of how even in the most 
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regard to India, his hero was obsessed with 


adverse circumstances the light of love for öne’s 
fellows, one’s country and art can shine forth to 
Inspire those around as well as succeeding genera- 
tions eyen though the writer—to quote his own: 
words—is buried where 


“Nothing ger him but the Heavens shall weep. 
There, never pilgrim at his shrine shall bend 
But holy stars alone their nightly vigils keep. 


R. C. B. 


WIEIBERFORCE : A Narrative: By R. Coupland, 
Fellow of Al Souls College, Oxford. The Clarendon 
Press. -1923. 16s. net. 

It requires plenty of time and leisure to read 
this big volume of over 500 pages. Nevertheless, 
it is the reviewer’s duty to do so, and having done 
it, we cannot say that foreign as_ English politics 
of a bygone age is to us in India,’ in a much 
greater degree than to natives of England, the 
ame. spent over the book has been unprofitably 
spent. á ses 
The central theme of the book, the abolition of 
the slave trade, has an interest for us in India, 
because we are ourselves a subject race, and also 
because our countrymen in the tea gardens of 
Assam and the sugar plantations of Fiji, and other 
colonies still labour, or used to labour till recently 
under conditions which are akin to those of negro- 
slaves in the West Indies. 2m « 

Professor Coupland’s narrative is as interesting 
as it can possibly be. He has a sure touch of the 
main tendencies and influences which , make the 
game of politics an interesting psychological stud 
and he writes from a liberal standpoint. we 

e 
mania of converting the heathen, whom he painted 
in the darkest of colours, and whose virtues, as 
Professor Coupland admits, he altogether ignored. 
But this was due more to ignorance to want 
of sympathy, for. Wilberforce was a humane 
politician. He rendered yeoman’s service to the 
cause of humanity by devoting his life to the 
abolition of the slave-trade, but the author shares 
to the full the Briton’s sanctimonious selfconceit 
which makes him claim the following virtue on 
behalf of his countrymen: “ More than any other 
man, he [ Wilberforce] had founded in the con- 
science of the British people a tradition of human- 
ity and of responsibility towards the weak aud 
backward black peoples, whose fate lay in their 
hands. And that tradition has never died,” The 
author also makes much of ~ the pono le of 
trusteeship as the governing rule in the relations 
between strong and weak, advanced and backward, 
peoples, ” first emunciated by Burke in his speech 
on Fox’s India Bill as follows: “ all political power 
which is set over men---ought to be someway or 
other exercised ultimately for their, benefit” and 
that the rights and privileges derived therefrom 
“are in thé strictest sense a trust.” To us in India 
it is clear that no greater falsehood was uttered by 
one nation to justify its right to keep down another 
nation by force. A trustee is appointed by a Court 
of Justice to protect the interests of a ward, and 
in case of abuse of the trust there is an appeal to 
the Court. Who_ appointed the English- people as 
our, trustees and to whom does an appeal lie 
against the innumerable breaches of trust of which 
they have been guilty ? Never was a falser analogy 
trotted forth to keep a helpless people under per- 
petual subjection. 

In a lecture delivered before the University of 
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London in 1912 on the meaning of truth in history, 
Lord Haldane spoke as follows as to the value of 
biographies. “As to biographies, they are often 
valuable as presenting a fine portrait of their subject 
and the narrative and the correspondence quoted 
are, of course, of much use- But they are almost 
invariably-coloured. The selection. of material | is 
necessarily dependent on the object with which 
the selection is made and that is the biography of 
one man. You have only to read another biography, 
that of his political rival, in order, if they are both 
famous men, to realise that whatever value the 
story possesses as portraiture, it is by no - means 
to be relied on implicitly for a scientific record of 
the facts--The materials so afforded must be used 
at a later period by a man who possesses the gifts 
requisite, for presenting the narrative as that of 
an organic whole, and that organic whole must in 
its expression be born airesh in his mind.” Judged 
by this exacting standard, it must be admitted that 
Professor Coupland has succeeded fairly well. His 
book is not called a biography, but ‘a narrative,” 
and he has kept this aim rigidly in view all 
throughout. Wilberforce was a great parliament- 
arian, the friend of Pitt the younger, and the con- 
temporary of Burke, Fox Sheridan and a host 
of other minor lights during his long and eventful 
life. From the first full dress debate on the slave 
trade in 1789 to the passing of the abolition Bill 
in 1807, all the vicissitudes of fortune that it went 
through, the skilful piloting of the Bill through 
both the Houses, the political forces which were 
ranged on either side and the causes of its failures 
and ultimate success,—everything has been narrated 
in this book with a masterly detachment and 
the materials have been gathered from all possible 
quarters. In 1833 Wilberforce died and was buried 
in the Abbey close by Pitt and Fox, but not before 
his life-long endeavours on behalf of the slaves had 
been carried to a successful termination by the 
passage ofthe Bill for the emancipation of slaves 
in the British Empire, numbering eight hundred 
thousand im all. 

In the eighteenth century, English traders were 
dumping about 25,000 negroes on the other side 
of the Atlantic every year. “About 1770, out of 
a rough total of 100,000 slaves exported annually 
from West Africa by traders of all nations, British 
ships were carrying from 40,000 to 60,000.” As 
to the modus operandi, ©“ The slaves were obtained 
in three ways—by direct seizure, by purchase from 
professional traders [ Arabs ], or by_ barter from 
a chief. If it was an unfrequented part of the 
coast, or if the inhabitants could be taken by 
surprise, a sudden armed landing might be made 
and the natives kidnapped by force or guile. The 
grossest treachery was regarded. by some slave 
captains as legitimate.... But a deal with a native 
chief was the easiest and the most productive 
method of getting the goods. British agents would 
be sent upcountry with orders to encourage the 
chieftains by brandy and gunpowder to go to war 
and make slaves... Inevitably, therefore the season 
of the coming of the slave ships was a season of 
terror and violence all along the coast. When a 
‘slaver’ was seen in the offing, the inhabitants 
left their works in the fields and gathered together 
for safety ina armed groups--at last, their holds 
filled by one means or another with living cargo, 
the ships setsail for the west and peace, for a 
season, settled down again on Africa---on villages 
lying wrecked and empty among the neglected 
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corn, on childless parents and orphaned children,” 
on a people decimated by some demoniac vi anon: 
We remember to have read, in our beyhood, O 
something similar in connection with tke tea 
gardens of Assam. But what followed o2 board 
the ‘slavers’ was more horrible still. The slaves 
were manacled together in pairs, and packe 
on shelves, like books, so closely tha. they 
could not He flat on their backs ; for exer ae 
they were made to dance, at the pomt of the 
whip: there were no sanitary arrangements, 
no wonder that in some voyages aS mary rhe 
quarter of the slaves died during transit. ine 
women and children were not chained vogcther or 
so closely imprisoned, but the _womer were 
habitually exposed to the lust, and the Sele 
to the cruelty—sometimes the fatal amely o 
the captain and crew” when we remembər tha 
this state of things actually continued Ne 
spite of some prohibitory legislation) welinto the 


middle of the nineteenth century, anc compare 
the mentality. of the people who, were engagoG 
in the trade and supported it with mg 


and main in the Parliament and outside 1t, vith the 
average Indian mentality at the same per-od, ve 
need not hesitate for a moment in giving our ie 
in favour of aaa and therefcre higher, 
civilisation of the Hast. | 

It would however be a misreading of the lesson 
of history if we were not to take note of ce a 
noble traits of the English character a6, ee e 
in thise pages. As is well known, Wilner o 
was the protagonist of the abolitiomist movemen ; 
but he was not the only prominent ligure y s 
joined the crusade. Clarkson, Buxton, and a ho : 
of others supported him in the saci ed a i 
and they met with strenuous opposition io TÈ 
Trade and their friends, and the apatky X the 
country at large. Yet, through sunshine aa ee 
the agitation was carried on from year to y Ke rhe 
ae - hs ee were dulled ane organise ee e 
subject studiec ough long year 
every possible aspect, first-hand information was 
collected from every available source. and Ne 
thoroughly prepared, campaign of educatng k e 
country and evoking its moral sense was started, 
which bore such excellent fruit that m course 0 
time, after repeated abortive attempts, the caine 
was carried through Parliament in 1807, wen t fe 
Britons innate sense of fair play manifested itse 
in the enthusiastic reception the House of Cı moe 
gave to Wilberforce, whom it not so very img 
ago denounced as a traitor to the country, who wis 
bent upon ruining its prosperous, West Indian trade. 
“The House was on its feet, giving Wilberiorce an 
ovation such as it had given to no other., iving 
man. Round after round, they cheered ium, a 
the tumult echoed in the ancient roof that ha 
looked down on every scene of Wilberforce’ 
parliamentary career but never on such a scene as 
this. It was the supreme moment of Wilberforce. S 
life...” “and we have seen that after deuth Ms 
country accorded, him a national funeral. m 

Again and again, in reading of the long years 0 
arduous preparation for the fight, the st conor 
endeavours to educate himself, his party and . 
country, the strong opposition that the mcvemen 
had to overcome before it could dream of success, 
the repeated disappointments that only Hak 
Wilberfarce and his comrades to greater effcrts, t N 
class to which many of them. himself included, 
belonged, vix, the idle rich, who in ovr country 


SO a 
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spend their lives mostly in frivolous dissipations,— 
again and again, we say, have we been impressed 
wta the contrast, which our country presents to 
the England of Wilberforce in all these respects, and 
wə could not help feeling that the stuff of which 
great foliticians and statesmen are made is 
cer-ainly not as common in India as it should be, 
heving regard to the keenness and ardour with which 
pclties æ a profession has been embraced by our 
ccuntrymen. Pol 

ol. 


RACE IULTURE : By Chandra Chakraberty. Susruta 
Sangha, Caleutia, 177, Raja Dinendra Sireci. 1924. 
Price Rs 1-4-0. Pp. 99. 

The book is divided into the following chapters ; 
Racial ements in India. Principles of heredity, 
Selsction_of Mate, Birth Control, Contraceptives, 
Sexual Hygiene. The principles of eugenics are 
discussec in the second and third chapters, The au- 
tho> holcs “advancedtviews,” as the following extract 
wl shov. “If love is beautiful within the fold of 
marriage. extraconjugal union cannot be held so 
reprehensible, especially when it is the culmmation 
of the love of both the parties for each other when 
they haveattained their physicaland mental maturity.” 
On the subject, of longevity, the author has much 
taz is instructive to say. “Longevity is a dynamic 
in-portans factor in the material progressand intellec- 

achiavement of a race. One can hardly acquire 
stflicient knowledge of the arts and sciences before 
he is thirty years old. He needs at least ten years 
longer tc master a subject and to be able to contri- 
bute, something to the world’s progress in his 
spezial lme......when people die in their thirties, 
forties, or fifties, the nation or the race is a double 
loser. Horst it costs to feed and educate a man up 
to thirty, before which he can hardly contribute 
anything economically or culturally and if he dies.. 
In Ws turties, he does not return any outlay of 
the expenses and nervous energy spent on him ; 
secondly. the longer he lives after thirties, the more 
he is a valuable asset to the race as he isa 
prolucer of economic and, cultural wealth instead of 
beng a consumer as during his youth. Therefore, 
a country which has high longevity has the 


acvantag2 of double or treble the population. over 
the country where such longevity is not attained. ...” 
Tough no authorities are quoted except Galton, 
the book looks like a compilation from various 
sources. It is however a well-executed piece of 
work, ard, would amply repay perusal, though 
prnoting mistakes abound. 


BENGALI. 


>ADAFALPATARU—Parr , M— Edited by Satish 
Chandra, Roy, M. A. (Sahitya Parisat Series—No. 
50). Published by the Vangiya Sahitya Parisat, 
248-1 Upper Circular Road, Calcutta, 18380 B.S 
Pa S l-4 for members, Rs. 1-12 for 

ae ; 


Za 


The Fadakalpataru_is the best known | Vaishnava 
artiology of Bengal, compiled by Vaishnavadas, 
containmz more than 3000 padas of more than 150 
poeis. This part of this huge collection is the first 
helf of the fourth section of the entire work and 
contains 26 pallavas ‘and 809 songs anc poems 
waich deal either with the lila of Radha and 
Krishna or of Gauranga. D 

The editor of this work is the most patient 
worker in the field and is the authority m_ this 


BIBLIOPHILE. 


other's. 
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branch of Bengali Literature. Before this time 
he once edited this work. But the present edition 
is a very learned and satisfactory contribution, 
being supplied with different readings and elaborate 
critical, apparatus, explanatory notes, and the 
correction of the cheap editions by constant, refer- 
ence to the pronunciation and philological significance 
of the Brajabuli in which dialect the songs 


are written. Several MSS. of this | work 
and of the works in which some of these 
songs occur have heen laid under contri- 


bution. The editor proposes to discuss to a length 
about the poets and other topics in the last part. 
In most places the explanation of Mr. Roy has 
exposed the inconsistency and patch-work of other 
commentators. The editor has done_ his best, 
other scholars should come to help him in his 
doubts. We cannot here point out for want _ of 
space some of the readings which could be im- 
proved by reference to similar works. We hope 
the editor will deal with the tunes (some of which 
strike us as new, pp. 134 135, 244) among other 
items in the introduction. We congratulate the 
Sahitya Parisat on publishing this nice, edition of 
this monumental work of old Bengali literature to 
the satisfaction of both scholars and_laymen. 


Rames Basu. 
MALAYALAM. , l 
SUTRA-SASTRAM ;—By N. Krishnan Nair. With an 
iniroduciion by M. R. Madhava Warior B. A., LL. 
B. Published by Kuroor Nilakandan Nambudri- 
pad, Secretary, Kerala Provincial Congress Khadi 
Board, Trichur, Cochin State. Pp. 10—158 


This is a long and complete treatise on cotton 
and its usages. The methods of carding the wool 
and of spinning and weaving are shown with illus- 
trations. This is the first book of its kind in 
Malayalam and we welcome it heartily. 

The book is nicely got up. 


Srmiap-Baacavap-Grra (KERALABHASHA-GADYAM): 
By A. Rama Pai M. A. B._ L. Published by 
A. Krishna Pai, Srivilasam Book-depot, Quilon, 
Travancore. Pp. 118. Price 8 as. 


A, very useful prose translation of tbe Gita, 
published as the first number of the “Sastra- 


P. ANUJAN ACHAN. 


ratnavali.” 
TELUGU. 


“THATHSAMA CHanprika” Part I—By Pandit 
S. Suryanarayana Sastri. Printed at the Onkara 
Printing Press,  Secunderabad—Price Re 1-0-0. 
Pp. 78. 

_This is a grammatical treatise stating in a 
scientific manner the various processes of transfor- 
mations which Sanskrit words undergo in the 
process of assimilation and final absorption into 
the Telugu, Literature. The author attempts to 
give a concise and condensed statement of That- 
sama grammar. A book of. this nature has been a 
long-felt want and the Telugu students can safely 
depend on this work in order to understand the 
various intricacies of grammatical transformation. 

. RAMCHANDRA Rav. 


TAMIL. 


SULOCHANA: A Drama. (A Porvion or RAMAYANA) 
By K. N,. Sankara Sarma, Karaikurichi, via 
Shermadevi, Tisnevelly. Pp. 56. Price 8 as. 

The absence of ancient dramatic works in the 
Tamil literature when its grammar defines drama 
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as one of the three forms of literature can possibly 
lead us to infer some extraneous circumstance or 
other that has been the cause of its suppression or 
loss. We learn from historical accounts that the 
Jains who had profound influence over the Tamil 
literature at one stage of its growth hated the 
stage and dance like anything. Whether that has 
been the cause or no, there 1s no gainsaying the 
fact that the dramatic works. must have existed 
m the pre-grammar ea inasmuch as the Tamil 
grammar which is only a key to its literature 
makes mention of drama as one of its forms. 

The present work simply betrays the mentality 
of a class of authors who cannot write anything in 
Tamil without decrying the language and por- 
traying its heroes in the blackest possible colour. 
The author seems not to have realised that 
Ramayana is only a onesided version of the epi- 
sode of an Aryan heir-apparent in the Dravidian 
country, composed by an Aryan poet for the 
Aryan readers- We find that even according to 
that partial version that Ravana was a pious and 
cultured man, that his country was civilised and 
his people were contented with his administration 
and that he had nothing to be said against him 
except. that he disturbed the tapas of foreign 
Sanyasins and captured the wife of a foreigner 
who was a silent witness if not an active !party to 
the murder of his grandmother. The choice of the 
plot again confirms our view as regards the men- 
tality of the author. 

The style of the drama and the get-up of the 
book leave much ‘to be desired. 


Uraawa Buagrnas Pp. 21. Price 2 as. 


MADHAVAN. 
KANARESE 


NATAKAKALE : By Atmaram Sasiri Odlamane, 
Mangalore. Pp. iit T 91. Price 10 as. (1924). 


This is a work, written in prose to illustrate the 
principles of Dramas. The author has taken con- 
siderable pains to collect information from all 
possible sources and give a connected account as 
to how Dramas should be written to suit the times 
and to bring into prominence the various “Rasas”. 
Those, interested in this abstruse subject, will find 
it a pleasant reading. PAR 


MARATHI, 


1. Tue History or tHe Berar: By Y. M. Kale 
BA, LL. B. Publisher, the author himself. Pages 
50—466. Price Rs. three. 


The school-master is abroad. The province of 
the Berar, which not long ago, was looked upon 
as a backward province, is making rapid progress 
in educatian_ aud stealing march over its sister 
province of Maharashtra in some respects. An up- 
to-date history of the Maharashtra is still to be 
written. The Berar has accomplished that much- 
needed work. Mr. Kali has rendered a signal 
service to his native province by writing this 
history of the Berar from B. C. 400 to A. D. 1902, 
when the province ceased to be ‘assigned’ to the 
British Government by the Government of the 
Nizam and became a perpetual lease made to the 
British Govt. for a paltry sum of twenty-five lakhs 
a year. The question of the restoration of the 

® 
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province to its lawful owner is being opened hy 
the present Nizam and is being hotly _ discussed 
in newspapers. The present work, had it been 
brought up-to-date, would have beer very helpful 
for a casual reader. But unfortunately the author 
failed to seize this opportunity to make his work 
useful in this respect. As it is, the work evinces 
much labour, careful thought and research bestowed 
on it by its learned author, who seems to have 
used tha word ‘history’ in its broad and comprehens- 
ive serse. For he has included m his work 
information not only about polttical events 
in thei? successive stages but also about, the 
geogrepay, soul, revenue, society, language, litera- 
ture, archaeology, religion &c. The work is there- 
fore moze like a ‘gazetteer’ than history in its 
usual narrow sense. No available source of infor- 
mation has been allowed to remain untapped, no 
pains spared to sift the material collected and no 
labour eonsidered too much to compress the 
matter n, a small volume of about 600 pages. 
The bcok is well worth perusal not only by every 
Marathi reader in the Berar but also in the Maha- 
rastra proper. For the author has successfully 
shown_ in the opening chapter the identity of the 
terms Veidarbha (Berar) and Maharashtra in ancient 
times, and there is no reason, apart from_ the 
wrong, orinciple on which. the British Govt, 
has _diviied India into its political divisions, why 
the Marathas should not fraternize with the Berar 
people and identify their own interests with those 
of the Eerar people. The work is undoubtedly a 
creditable performance and it is ardently to be 
desired hat when time comes for brnging out a 
fresh edition of the work, the author will make it 
a point tc make it quite full and up-to-date. ' 

The beok also contains useful maps and _beauti- 

ul illustrations. 


Evorution oF Organic Nature: By 3. N. Datar, 
MA, B.se, Baroda. Publisher—The Education 
Department (Translation Branch) of che Baroda 
State. Pages 216. Price Rs. 2-11. 


_There s paucity of readable Marathi works on 
scientific subjects. The present book therefore 
was eagery taken up by me and to tell the truth, 
its reading was quite a treat to me. I hope that 
the reader will find the treatment simple, systemat- 
ic and intezesting. 

BHU-PAFICHAYA OR THE GEOGRAPHY OF THE WORLD: 
By 8._-%. Khandekar, M.A. Publisher-Manager, 
Tou Printing Press, Poona. Pages 420. Price 


This book is intended to serve the purpose of a 
text-book on geography in higher standards in 
High Schocls and considering the intelligent syste- 
matic and satisfactory treatment of tke subject 
one can predict a bright and successful career for 
it in the near future. 

V. Q. APTE 


GUJARATI. 


Rasutriya Ratwaxanixa: By Chandula! Nandlal 
Desai of Nediad (Price 6 as.), is a collection of 
stories ard incidents bearing on patrictism and 
inspired by such motives, while Maumi: By Bhakta 
Narsinhbhat Rambhat, of Vishwa Bharat. Shanti- 
mketan Frice 6 as), is a translation of 
Rabindra Neth Tagore’s play of the same name. It 
is a laudalle attempt, and places withir reach of 
those who dd not know Bengali, one of the distin- 
guished author’s well-known works. 


ei rts waaa 
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Kuara Daarwa: By Manji Damji Shah, (Price 
4 as.), in several sections, explains the way in 
which girls showd behave till they are married. If 
the advice given there is followed, they will no 
doubt be able to lead ideal lives. 

Mzcua Sanpesu, by Kavi Popatlal Sharma (Price 
3d as.) is a tiny poem, a copy of the Sanskrit 
Mezhaduta’. The poet had gone to call his wife 
at his father-in-law’s place away from Bombay 
and the latter disappointed him. He therefore 
made up his mind to send her a message through 
the “Cloud” in imitation of the old way, and in 
describing the route the “Cloud” should take and 
the whereabouts of his young bride’s father’s house, 
he turns out good poetic work. 
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Manan Narotron, by Narmadashankar Bala- 
shankar Pandya. Published by the Society for the 
Encouragement of Cheap Literature, and printed at 
their own press. Ahmedabad. Cloth bound. Pp. 797. 
Price Rs. 3 (1924). 


Based on Abbot’s Life of Napoleon, and written 
after consulting, pertinent works, like Lord Rose- 
berry’s and others, it is the best_Life of Napoleon 
existing in Gujarati at present. Its style is worthy 
of the subject and at the same time not so difficult 
as to prevent ordinarily educated persons from 
understanding the book. 


K. M. J. 


COMMENT AND CRITICISM 


IThis section” is intended 
masrepresentatwns, etch, 


* 


tor the correction, of maccuracies, errors of fact, clearly erroneous views; 
in the original contributions, and editorials published in this 


Or mn 


other papers crihcixing it. As various opinions may reasonably be held on the same subject, this section 


as not meant for the airing of such differences of opinion. As, owing to the kind 


mess of our numerous 


arnt | e always hard pressed for space, critics are requested to be good enough always to be 
ee an te ee “thal ‘whatever they write is strictly to the point, No criticism of reviews and notices of 


books will be 
“The Modern w. 


Fourth Annual Conference of the Indian 
Historical Research Society of Poona. 


Tn the May number of the Modern Review on 
page 569. Prof. J. N. Sarkar alludes to the occasion 
of the 4th Annual Conference when Mr. Rajwade 
real_a paper in our Mandal “in spite of”, as 
Mr. Sarkar puts it, “cries of ‘Stop! Stop!’ ‘Sit down.’ 
Nothing can, be further from truth, Nobody cried 
‘Stop’ or offered any other: obstruction. Mr. Sarkar 
(a Kayastha) further adds “the effect was instanta- 
nsous.’ The Prabhu members left this Society as a 
den of the haughty intolerant Brahmans.” _ No 
Prabhu members instantaneously left the Society. 
No Prabhu members were even «present on the 


occasion ! z 
The Fourth Annual Conference was held eight 
years ago and not six as Mr. Sarkar says, and the 
first responsible letter _of bs was sent to the 
Mandal by Mr. D. R. Vaidya on 3rd September 
1918, i. e. clearly more than 27 months after the 
reading of the ` paper by_ Mr. Rajwade. A bitter 
vampaign against the Man dal and Rajwade was 
tarted led by__ this time by Mr. K. 8 
the Mandal and Rajwade were 
abused. like anything. The Mandal wrote a dignified 
reply to the protesters and published the same 
through the Vernacular papers in February, 1919. 
It was a definite and clear answer (copy of the 
translation of the original Marathi reply is sent and 


* Mr. Thackaray’s ‘Kondancha  Tanatkara’ 
appeared on 17-11-18; Mr, Chowbal’s review in 
1519 and Mr.-K. T. Gupte’s book in 1919 all two 
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years after the reading of the paper by Mr. Rajwade. 
may be published) in which the Mandal drew the 
attention of all concerned to the caution_ given by 
Rao Bahadur Sane, the President of the Mandal, in 
his concluding remarks at the time of the 4th 
Annual Gathering that the opinions expressed by 
different writers of papers read at such Conferences. 
are individual opinions. The reply further declared 
that the Prabhus would be welcomed as cordially 
as Mr. Rajwade or anybody else to promote their 
point of view supported by their evidence to be 
tendered before the Meeting just as Mr. Rajwade 
had tendered his own. 

But the feeling of the Prabhu Community was 
excited beyond measure by the inflammable writings 
of the anti-Mandal amato who used the most 
offensive and abusive language. The Mandal firmly 
refused to recognise any such undignified attacks 
and but for the present definite allegations from a 
responsible scholar of Mr. Sarkar’s standing, no new 
answer would, perhaps, have been thought 
necessary. 

Now I come to the last part of the charge, viz., 
the Prabhu members left this Society as “den of 
the haughty intolerant Brahmans.” I challenge 
Prof. Sarkar or anyone else to point out a single 
instance where the Mandal has acted on grounds of 
caste preference. 

I am really very sorry that Prof. Sarkar should 
have written what it is the privilege of irresponsi- 
ble writers to do. I have clearly proved how some 
of his statements are misleading, if not mischievous 
and quite incorrect. He has either to tender clear, 
unimpeachable evidence to support his dangerous 
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allegations or as a gentleman to forthwith retract 


1em., 


Dated, 24th June, 1924, Darro WAMAN POTDAR, 


Honorary Secretary, 


HARAT Irmas SANSHODHAK 
i B. I. S. Mandal, Poona, 


AL, POONA. 


THe Baarat Irmas SansnopHaKk MANDALS 
REPLY. 


(To Mr. K. T. Gupte and other Prabhu Protests} 


It will bo soen from the constitution and rules of businoss of 
tho Bharat Itihas Sanshodhak Mandal that oven if a papor is 
printed by the Mandal, it doos not follow that tho statements or 
inferences are either wholly or partially acceptablo to the Mandal 
as a body. Only such papers as aro received through the Members 
of the Mandal aro road at its meotings and of these only those 
which are so approved of by tho Selection Committee aro printed. 
Mr. Rajwade’s prosen essay on ‘Kayasthadeep’ and ‘Shivrat 
Prashaste, read at the Fourth Annual Conferonco has been printed 
in the samo way. Wo regret to hear that somo of the statements 
contained in this essay have, as you inform us, pained tho minds of 
Kayastha Prabhus; because nobody ever intended that. But 
inasmuch as the paper in question was printed, the Mandal is 
prepared to publish any reply to it, if the samo is received ole 
some member and read at its meeting and approved of hy tho 
Selection Committee and this done, it is hoped, you will be 
satisfied. One or two gontlomen from your community have 
recently published one or two books on this subject. Had these 
books been received by the Mandal in the form of essays, they 
would have beon given proper attention just as in the case of 
Mr. Rajwade’s papor. But that has not happoned. Even now if a 
pappr ombodying the aply is sent tu the Mandal for boing read 
and published, it shall be isposed of according to regulations. In 
brief, your essay in reply would, no doubt, be treated exactly in 
the samo way and will be shown the samo consideration as in the 
case of Mr. Rajwado’s paper but in accordance with the recommen-~ 
dations of the Selection Committee. 

Statements occurring in a paper written by an individual aro not 
sewer agreeable to tho wholo Mandal. Not only that but it is 
not the Mandal’s business as a Mandal to put any soal on such 
statements. At the time of the Fourth Annual Conferenco, Rao 
Bahadur Sano, the President of the Mandal made the following 
remarks, which have beon printed on page 3 of the Report of the 
Fourth Annual Conference. Rao Bahadur Sane observeseo-"It mus 
be remombered that the various papers read by tho, mombers and 
the different statoments made by them are the opinions of the 
respective individuals and not of the Mandal as a whole.” Our 
Mandal has heen ony following practico observed by such 
Societios as the ye siatic Society.” 

‘You will seo trom the above statement that if the mind of 
your community has beon injured, tho Mandal is roady to follow 
any reasunablo plan to satisfy you or to relieve any pain caused. 
It is therefore hoped that you will let us know your wishes in the 
matter in a dispassionate mood, in your reply.” 
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REPLY. 


_ Mr. Potdar’s present communiqué enly confir 
instead of refuting, my statement tha- the pams 
Itihas ©. Mandal has entirely alenated nan- 
Brahman castes like the Prabhus. He will find it 
diffcult to persuade impartial people outside these 
caste coteries to believe that a man of Mr 
Chowbal’s character and position has no sense of 
: responsibility, but acts in an offensive and abusive 
manner, or that the other Prabhu coztroversialists 
cited by him are men without intelligence or reg- 
pectability. The only point made out by Mr. 
Potdar is that the Prabhu revolt—like the succes. 
sion of the Plebs in ancient Rome—towk place two 
years after Mr. Rajwade’s paper was read. and 
not immediately afterwards, and he himself sup- 
plies the reason for it; “No Prabhu members were 
even present on the occasion!” Why nct present? Tg 
that a desirable state of things? Is it conducive to 
the ascertainment of historical truth aad national 
as opposed to caste progress ? 
_ No body has ever taken any objecticn to a truc 
historian like Sane or Sardesai, or cares to inquire 
what caste he belongs to. Their style and method 
quent Wy Pe the eae papers ielected for 
reading a cosmopolitan learned body lik ` 
j i 3 Mandal wi th t the Mand ong 
y own view 1s that the Mandal—al Mandals— 
should avoid these caste discussions like oe l 
na reject such offending articles before they aro 
read. 


J, EARKAR, 


Editor’s Note-—We have seen a reply to Mr 
Potdar’s letter, written by a Prabhu ion 
and may expect to receive more communications 
of that type in the near future; but we cannot 
publish in this Review the sordid bickerings 
between the Brahmans and non-Brakhmans. All 
right-thinking patriotic men of Southern India 
ought to be ashamed of these wretched disputes 
in a_mediaeval spirit. As is known to cur readers. 
the Editor of this Review is caste-less. 
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Votes for Women 


“Green Saree,” writing in The Saree 
about the days before the war when women 
worked hard for Parliamentary , Franchise, 


says: 


Probably Mrs. Pankhurst, and her more famous 
daughter Christabel, are the names best known to 
the world in connection with that great movement 

“women’s right,” but ~ women's 


il not sa 
ae ee their whole duty to humanity, ” 


because ‘that is a much truer description. It is the 
right or the freedom, to perform not a limited and 
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curtailed duty alone or necessarily, though for 
many, women that duty in their homes may. be 
sufficient; women should not be restricted, they 
are not all alike, they should be perfect y free fo 
do all that they can do. Capacity and hich ability 
are not so universal that the world can afford to 
lose them for want of development and free 
As I said bef do not claim righ 
said, before, women do not claim rights so 
much as duties. The duty of voting for pasliament: 
ary representatives was only taken away from 
women in 1832. Before that time only ~ery rich 
men had any sharein the government of England 
and women holders of property had em equal 
share. Some people used to say that if wives had 
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votes they and their husbands would quarrel over 
politics and that if they differed, the wife’s vote 
would neutralise the husband’s, so that it would be 
no use for the husband to_ vote at all! Of course, 
we pointed out that nobody ever thought of that 
when two brothers were joint householders and 
had cppostie views! Wives, we maintained, were 
joint householders with their husbands. The 
contrioution of the woman to the life of the 
houseiold, and also to the life of the State, was 
equally valuable with, though it might be quite 
different from, tlie contribution of the man. The 
more it Giffered, the greater was its value as 
something distinct. l 

z used to be said that women could quite well 
be represented by their husbands. Well, naturally 
the young women, especially the University edu- 
cated ones who hada standing of their own in 
the world (Christabel was a qualified lawyer, 
though debarred_ from practice) used to point out 
that to stert with many of them had no husbands 
to represent them, and that if they had the poor 
men could not possibly be expected to take the 
responsibility of guaranteeing to think as they did 
on every point. What we aimed at primarily was 
the vote for single women and widows, who 
obvicusly were unrepresented. Women’s service, 
we maintained, was ‘wanted as. much in politics as 
anywhere else, im public life as much as in 
. privete,—responsible service, on an equal footing 
of ccmradeship with men and mutual respect. Any 
ordinary woman has time to think about politics, 
plenty of time, while she is_doing her household 
needlework, for instance. It takes no longer to 
vote than to gossip—if they had sufficient responsi- 
ble and interesting occupation for their minds. 
Fiven a man is occasionally prevented from voting 
by the exgencies of his business, as a woman 
might occasionally be. : 

Women are not at all likely to be educated for 
the responsibility, of the Franchise, in this or any 
other couatry, until they actually have it. Men were 
not—even to the inadequate and questionable extent 
that they are now—until they had it, and it 
was Gladstone who pointed out in 1884, when there 
was an agitation for votes for agricultural labourers 
in England, that they never would be. 


I suppose the fact is that some men prefer the idea. 


of kaving angels for their. helpmates—angels who 
take no part in their political squabbles and will 
nct, descend to clean up their political life—to 
being helped by beings who are their opposites in 
everything except their common humanity. It 
would be more flattering to their vanity, and less 
tronblescme. For when women do take any part 
in public life they generally insist on a good deal of 
cleaning up. 





A Great Soldier-administrator of Mysore. 


In The Quarterly Journal of the Mythic 
Scctety, V. Raghavendra Rao Belathur writes 
on Dewan Purniah the leading Hindu States- 
man of the days of Tippu Sultan and Haider 
AH Khan. Says he: . 

Dewan Purniah_ was a trusted minister under 
Mussalman rule in Mysore and on the restoration 
of the Eindu Prince to the Gadi, Purniah continued 
as Dewan during the minority of Krishnaraja 
Wodeyar. 
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The guiding principle of Ptrniali’s illustrious 
career may be stated at the outset. “If those to: 
whom God had given power always acted on the 
principle that the path of puble virtue would be 
the only path to wealth and fame, upon that day 
the world would be well governed, and vice would 
lose its motive.” It is thus small. wonder that 
the name of Purniah conjures up visions of a 
great and beneficent administrator who, during the 
most stormy period in Mysore history, strove to 
De ancient landmarks in the country. In our 

tate he is still remembered and his memory kept 
green in Hindu temples renovated, in the institution 
of chatrams and caravanserais for the benefit of 
wearied and needy travellers and pilgrims. | 

It is a remarkable circumstance that Purniah was 
great as a statesman, a soldier and a financier, a 
very rare combination indeed! Haider Ali Khan, 
Tippu Sultan and later the world-famous Duke of 
Wellington and his brother, the marquis, have 
borne testimony to the organizing genius of Purniah. 





An Image: of Kartikeya. 


The July number of Shama’a gives as its 
frontispiece a reproduction of an image of 
Kartikeya, the war-God of Hindu mythology, 
of which the original was discovered by Rai 
Krishnadas of the Bharat Kala Parisad, 
Benares. Mr. N.C. Mehta, I. C. S, commenting 
on this picture writes in the same number 
of Shama a as follows: 


“The image reproduced is one of the _ loveliest 
representations of the Hindu War-Lord and in fact 
one of the finest of old Indian sculptures ever 
found. The figure of Kumara has been rendered 
with a feeling for refinement and. harmony altogether 
rare in the domain of Indian sculptures. The divine 
ponora! is shown as a youth possessing a well- 

eveloped body and dressed in the usual dhoti, the 
folds of which are but faintly indicated dy wavy 
lines characteristic of the Gupta period. He wears 
a close-fitting helmet and also prominent earrings 
and a curiously shaped necklace with two tiger- 
claws in it and the usual ornaments on the wrist 
and the elbow. The half-open eyes and the com- 
pressed lips together with the broad chest and 
powerful arms and the massive neck produce a 
teeling of irresistible pride and determination. The 
conqueror of Taraka is shown astride his favourite 
peacock in a pose of astonishing ease, holding in 
one hand the Shakti (the axe) and in the other a 
lemon (Bijpuraka) fruit which is being picked at by 
his blue-throated charger. The rendering of the 
peacock is altogether admirable; for what could be 
more appropriate than the rich and multicoloured 
background of the wealth of a peacock’s feathers, 
as a kind of canopy for the Divine General? The 
whole piece is remarkable for the combination of a 
supreme quality of generalisation and a palpable 
feeling for form and beauty and total absence of 
anatomical exaggeration. The artist has wrought 
out of the raw materials of a Puranic deity, a 
chef-d’-euvre of singular felicity andi power, trans- 
cending the mere elaboration—however skilled, of 
any hieratic traditions or canonical prescriptions. 
The superb rendering of the Divine General with 
his charger is in fact, one of those surpreme crea- 
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tions of plastic art which like the conceptions of 
the Buddha and the Nataraja adds permanently to 
the limits vocabulary of universal art. Every 
line of the sculpture is articulate with expres- 
sion. The whole piece is a_rare combina- 
tion of contrasting qualities fused m a harmony 
of matchless beauty.. Strength and hauteur, abstrac- 
tion and repose are implicit in the square outlines 
of the face and the strong chin of the youthful 
hero. Confidence and determination tantamount to 
non-chalance are indicated by the finger-poses the 
way in which the axe is grasped and the citron- 
fruit held towards the peacock. The firm and easy 
seat of Kumara astside his blue-throated_ charger is 
a veritable tour de force of artistic imagination and 
esthetic execution. The peacock itself is rendered 
with sxceptional vigour and breadth of treatment 
and the conceited bird has been transfigured by 
artistic insight and poetic vision into the very image 
of martial pomp and conscious Self-assertiveness. 


The Problem of Race. 


D. G. M. Leith writes in The Young Men 
of India: 


It is fully recognized that the problem of race 
‘consciousness is of the very great urgency to-day. 


‘There is an intense ill-feeling caused by racial self- 


esteem. There is a growing racial bitterness; a 
‘growing unwillingness to_ recognize the worth of 
waces other than our own. There is absolute certain- 
ty that unless this race consciousness and race 
bitterness can be dealt with, fierce feuds will be 
inevitable result in the very near future. I recog- 
nize that it is sometimes suggested that this hostil- 
ty between races is economic and not racial. Even 
if that be true, it does not meet the problem. It 
simply suggests that my neighbour and I must not 
be together, because I fear he will take the food 
that I want. 

. It must be at once admitted that at the present 
time there are great differences in races. There is 
the very obvious difference in the colour of the skin. 
Yet the colour of the skin is merely the effect of the 
physical environment upon the human being. We 
talk of the fair skin. That, however, merely means 
the lack of pigment—a pigment which is not requir- 
ed by people who live in sunless countries. It is a 
Jaw of nature that any part of the physical organ- 
ism that is not required, gradually leaves us. _ The 
pigment not being required, disappears, This is 
merely external, The hues of the skin have no 
moral or intellectual significance. They are but 
physical modifications to modify the action of the 
sunlight upon the human frame. , 

There is a difference, too, in the education of the 
races. All have not reached the same educational 
status. Yet when the African Negro has the educa- 
tional opportunity we find he is able to reach a 
position equivalent to that of the graduate of an 

astern or Western University. I have known in 
Western Universities Negro students of great _ pro- 
mise and intellectual ability, well able to stand hv 
the side of their Western brethren. e . 
external opportunity has been lacking for education, 
but there is apparently no lack of innate capacity. 
Give the opportunity, and the educational advance 
of the backward race is assured. _ 

There is a difference in religion—a difference 
which has exerted enormous influence on races. 

a 
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The character of a race is largely determined by 
the character of the deity whom it worships. I 
recognize that this difference in religon has ozten 
evoked hostility between races. There is the Icng- 
standing feud between Catholics and Protestants in 
Ireland. There have been persecutiors in all parts 
of the world, by one race or by one s&tion of a race 
against another, with the result that there are meny 
who believe that religion is no help tc unity, anc if 
races ar2 to be drawn together it mus~ be altogetl er 
apart from the influences of religion. What rea_y, 
happens however, lis that the outwacd frame-wcrk 
of religion, its ritual, its formal rules, its organi. a- 
tion, divide men and races. The inward experienze 
of spiritual religion brings men and_ rices, togetkar 
all the world over. The man-made :raditions, tae 
man-made customs, the man-made rulcs, formed in 
the name of religion, have separated. Where men 
have come near to God, they have cone near to oae 
another. The racial barriers have beer broken. 

Wher we turn to science, we find that it suggces:s 
that there is one primitive human stock whith 
has developed into three main varieties. It tells ~.s 
that all the varying types of human lif and_racis 
in the world to-day come from one oxginal humen 
stock. It can be summed up in the dittum of Pro- 
fessor, Ratzel: “There is only one spcies of men. 
Variations are numerous, but not dees.” Science 
gives us to further useful dicta. It tels us that xt 
is not legitimate to argue from physicel differences 
to mental characteristics. There is no essential 
connection between physical characteristics anq 
mental developments. Science further tells us 
that the paysical and mental characterintics of + 
race are not permanent. The quaities of . 
race to-day do not determine the future qualitie- 
of that race. A race may change even as ar 
individual may, change. Science is thus mos 
helpful to us in our investigation o° the fact: 
of race but when science adopts the role of prophet. 
then it makes mistakes as most prophes do. For 
example. Professor Von Luschen, Psofessor _ or 
of Anthropology, in a discussion of tue question 
ventures into the region of propLecy, and 
suggests that racial barriers will rever cease 
to exist, that the struggle for life must always 
dominate, that such a struggle is even more bene- 
ficial than brotherhood, and that no_confrence will 
ever abolish war between races. Natioral antagon- 
ism must remain. “Therefore let us take pride and 
delight in >ur soldiers and in our magniicent ships 
of war.” Such a prophecy, of course, goes far be- 
yond the bounds of science. It 1s withou any scien- 
tific value. It does seem to me as if we might take 
it that the impartial scientific investigator looks upon 
the various peoples of the world as essentially 
close in intellect, morality and physique Provide 
the cae opportunity, you will achieve similar 
results. 


Race n Australia 


The same paper publishes as an address 
delivered by Mr. 8. K. Datta beore the 
Annual meeting of the Lahore Y.M. C. A. 
In that address the speaker descrmed his 
experiences in Australia, New zealend and 
Fiji. In Australia, says he: 

I came across many countrymen of mine, many 
of them being from the Punjab. L remembsr talking 
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to these teople, and I discovered that, in that 
country 2f Australia, a territory nearly twice the 
size of India with a population of something like 
five millions of people, rather under, or almost 
about cha same, as the number of Indian Christians 
in India. people like the Chinese and Indians were 
filling ap lacune, if I may be permitted to use 
that term, in the life of the country, undertaking 
small tiings that an ordinary white man would 
not čo. I was invited by three Muhammadans, 
who belonged to the Punjab and who had been in 
Australia “or 25 years. They were humble folk, 
and I saic to one_of them,“ What do you do 
here?” Ee said, “I hawk.” “And what does 
that mear?” “TJ used to go some miles out of 
Melbcumne ” he said, “and study the needs and 
wishes vf zhe little farmers. I used to carry a pack 
on my shculders and visit the little . farming ham- 
lets in zhe countryside with things that they would 
need, tainzs like pins and needles and buttons 
and sewing cotton. My trade began to get bigger. 
Then I bought a two-horse-van to go out into 
the vilages scattered around to these farmers 
and I got zo know them very intimately. And they 
would ask me to put up my horses in the stable 
and come and have tea with them.” And he said, 
“We have done this work and we have prospered. 
Indeed ore of these men said to me, “Do you rem- 
ember that Partul Chandra Babu in Lahore?” He 
added, “I'o yon remember there was a fountain in 
his comnound?” I said, “Yes, I remember that foun- 
tain.” He added, “I was a bricklayer’s boy in those 
days, 1 carried, bricks for him.” Here was this man 
who zac broken away from the ordinary life of 
his peopl2, and to-day I believe he is worth some- 
thins between £20,000 and £30,000 as the result 
of his savings and the labour of these years. __ 
There are these Indians doing these things. 
Now maz I be permitted to make one more observa- 
tion with regard to these Indians. As I talked to 
these MLhammadans they said to me, “We are no- 
body, we are of no consideration in this country: 
the white man is everything; we have no rights, 
after all it is their country.” One of them, however, 
chipped in and said:to me, “Do you know Allah 
gave Ghazi Mustafa Pasha a great victory?” And 
I kegan to speculate, and asked myself, “Why did 
he make that remark?” It seemed to them as if, 
in ths distance in Asia, a light had been kindled, 
somethiag which had given them a new hope. And 
Į said myself, “We have got to create an India, 
a gicriois India, so that our people when they are 
abroad will look upon their country as something 
glorÐus and look there for inspiration.” Yes, that 
is what came to me as I talked fo those men. 
Fron Australia across to the shores of Asia, 
thers is a bridge of islands right across from China 
to Australia, and Asiatics took centuries to cross 
that. budge. f 
Tha> is the problem of Australia, All along these 
islands are these pushing Chinese, thousand and 
thocsamds of them. China has never believed in 
war bit China has believed in penetration. Slowly 
but suzely the Chinese people get in. While there 
are 2,030 Indians in Australia, there are something 
Tike 36000 Chinese. I was told how skilful and 
hardwerking John Chinaman is. He is never a 
“crook” You can always trust him. And that is a 
trenerdous thing to think with regard to any people, 
tha: yeu can trust them. Mind you, if the Indians 
and the Chinese get into competition, I think the 
Tnd.ans will go under. Slowly but steadily the 
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Chinese work. They work well and work efficiently, 
and a Chinaman has got the reputation of never 
going back on his word. 


—_ oy 


White Australia 


The speaker goes on to say: 


In the first place, with regard to the “White 
Australia” policy I shall say that “White Australia” 
is not yet sure of her hold on that continent, a 
vast country nearly twice the size of India, with 
only 41/2 or 5 million people. Nature not infrequent- 
ly proves too strong. : : 

Outside the Federal Parliament House in Mel- 
bourne there is a monument. As you look upon 
the top of the monument, you see three numerals, 
888, cast in bronze. This monument commemorates 
the great victory of Labour over Capital, a_ victory 
the terms of which were that labour should have 8 
hours’ work, 8 hours’ play and 8 hours’ rest. Some- 
body used to say that, in some future time, there 
will be another 8,which would mean 8 shillings a 
day. But that day never came, because of the jump 
from 6 shillings to 12 shillings, which is the minl- 
mum wage there to-day. Yes, but there is where 
you have what we may call the roots of the “White 
Australia” policy. I went to attend a meeting of 
the Trades Union Council. The general secretary 
of it was a Mr. Holloway, I suppose, one of the 
most prominent Labour leaders. in the Common- 
wealth. He represented Australia quite recently 
at the International Conference of Labour at Gene- 
va, and made the statement : “We are determined 
that our standard, which we have raised as the 
result of struggles, will never be brought down. 
The only thing that we have against the Indians 
and the Chinese js that they put down the wages, 
and we cannot afford to do that, itis an economic 
question.” ; : aa 

My first experience with Australians was in 
France, and I may say that no other armies had 
such warm relationships with the Indian soldiers 
as the Australians. There, then, is the problem. 
On the one hand there are these barriers laid down 
and on the other hand there is the lack of this 
prejunice. I was asked to preach in an Anglican 
Church, a thing I very rarely do, in Melbourne. 
The vicar, an Australian gentleman, told me all 
about the service, but he forgot to mention that 
his senior curate was a Chinese gentleman. It 
never occurred to him that this would be of 
interest to me : and this gentleman had served 
him all these years in his church. The congrega- 
tion had accepted his ministrations. There was 
no trouble. They looked upon him as part of the 
ponn ion of Australia. Well, so much for this. 

n the other hand, Mr. Sastri, when he was in 
Australia, obtained an understanding from the then 
Prime Minister, Mr. Hughes, regarding the franchise 
to be accorded to Indians. There are about 2,000 
of them. I asked this question. of one of the 


-Cabinet ministers of the Australian Government, 


why the Indians are left out. “Well,” he said, 
“because we are informed that General Smuts 
would not like it.” “General Smuts is not your 


master,” I said, “after all, you are masters in your 


own household.” I asked another politician of 

Australia, also to-day having Cabinet rank in one 

of the States, and he said he feared the Japanese, 

and that the moment permission was given to the 
e 
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Indians it was natural that the Japanese would 
make demands of the same kind, At the back of 
the idea of the Australian policy is fear. -Min 
you, Japan, a tremendously big power, is not very 
far away. At the bottom of the Australian mind 
there is fear,.and this policy of exclusion is the 
outcome of it. 


—————— 


Race in New Zealand 


In New Zealand the speaker found little 
prejudice against the Maoris. He says: 


A New Zealander was boasting to me about 1t, 
and I said, “Why ? Because the Maori has never 
competed with you. He has never become @ 
working man and accepted lower wages. He has 
his land, he has not competed against you.” In 
one of the New Zealand cities [ met some Indian 
working men manufacturing string, and they told 
me that they had trouble in a particular restaurant 
in that city. They asked for meals and were 
refused, being coloured. And indeed they gave me 
an extract from a newspaper giving an account of 
the subsequent police prosecution. The interesting 
thing that struck me was this, that whereas the 
Maori in colour not in frequently was of a darker 
hue than the Indian, yet there was no prejudice 
against him as against the Indian. New , Zealand 
is afraid of Chinese and Indian competition. The 
Maori did not matter, he was_ nota factor in the 
situation at all. But the Indian and the Chinese 
are invariably industrious, hardworking and_ living 
cheaply, and that was the fear in the mind of the 
people. Apart from these things New Zealand 
was a delightful place. The people are very inform- 
al. I am told that the Prime Minister considers 
it an insult unie every native of Dominion 


ha 


addresses him as “Bi 


———— 


The Problem in Fiji 


About Fiji Mr. Datta says : 


As far as we know, the native population of 
of Fiji is decreasing and the Indian population is 
going up. If you look at the figures for the last 
decade you will see that the Fijian has gone down 
by 10,000 and the Indian has gone up by 10,000 and 
if this continues the main island will very soon be 
populated by Indians and not by Fijians. Fiji 
may become an Indian colony. Now, these 60,000 
Indians in Fiji are all, as I said, planting cane. 
Originally they were put under indenture. The 
indenture system was removed on 31st December 
1919. Since then the Indian has been free. What 
has he done? Slowly but gradually he is taking 
up land, small leaseholds of land. I was told by 
one of the managers of the Sugar Company that 
out of one of their plantations with 20,000 acres of 
cane land, 13,000 of these_are. held by Indians. 
spoke to Indians wherever I_ met them, and I have 
met with many of the Indians of the Island, and 
Tasked them three questions. The first question 
was: “Were your conditions under indenture 
worse, or are they worse now without indenture ?” 
and they invariably said to me: “Our conditions, 
economic conditions, are worse now than they 
were.’ The removal of indenture has made_ their 
conditions ‘worse, but, as the Indian says, it has 
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saved his ¿xzat. The second question that I asked 
them was whether they would ask for zompulsory 
education for their children, and they agreed that 
this was the biggest need they had, the 2ompulsory 
education for their children. In the, hind, place 
I asked tham, “Do you want more Indiens in this 
island >” And they said_ without the least bit of 
hesitation, “Not a single Indian more dc we want 
in this cclony.” And I said, “Why ?” “For the 
reason,” they said, “that every Indian who comes 
here would mean the lowering of our wages.” The 
same argtinent of self-protection in the zase of tl:e 
Australians on the one hand and the Indians on 
the other. : 

I thought with a great concern of sadness of 
what the Indian people do not have in Fji. I wish 
that the Covernment of India could hare sent one 
of their eo-operative TE a and tegun that 
movement among the Indians. I wish that some 
Indian cap-.talist or some Indian banker sould have 
opened a bank in Fiji for the Indians to put in 
their savings and use their savings in egricultural 
development, Indians can talk about Fiji, but 
really no Indians are ‘going there tc save the 
situation. What is the solution ? There are some 
26,000 Indians who were born in Fiji and who 
feel that Fiji is their home. I wish our Govern- 
ment at toe same time would take a few of those 
young Indians and give them a thorough education, 
some of them as doctors, some as teaches. I was 
so impressed with the need of Y. M. C. A. in Fu. 
for I felt hat Indians could not develop if not 
from withn- Could they be helped so that they 
might stand on their own feet and devslop them- 
selves, ani help to produce leaders, and I said to 
myself thet possibly the Indian Y. M. C. A. could 
open a branch in Fiji and establish -hemselves 
there. Thet has at last been. done, due to the 
generosity of our friends in New Zealand. 
They subscribed money for the purpos3 and the 
Indian National Council have undertaken the 
responsibility for establishing an Indian ©. M. G. A. 
movement among the people, among Indians of 
Fiji. Our first man will go out in the month of 
April of this year from India 


EE 


Asoka 


J. N. C. Ganguly writes an appreciation of 
the Great Emperor in The Young Men of 
India. Says Mr. Ganguly :- 


Among tae crowned heads, of the world who 
stood the test of searching criticism and the verdict 
of the ages, Asoka stands pre-eminently z towering 
figure. Anc it would be no exaggeration to say 
that he was perhaps, in many ways th- greatest 
monarch known to history. Ifa really ncble life is 
the sublimest art, and philosophy the highest victory 
and consummation, his whole reign was a royal epic 
of sympathy and compassion, illustrating to the 
fullest the saying of Marcus Aurelius, that even in & 
palace life could be led well. The many irrelevant 
comparisons between him and the martial geniuses, 
like Alexander, Cæsar, Napoleon are really contrasts 
for the anthesis is just what obtains between 
culture and science (see ‘Macphail’s Asoka’, xp. 79-82). 
In one case it is the soul of the age tlat 1s re- 
presented, while in the other indomitable force joming 
means to end, as “explosions of humar energy”. 
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There are only five throned mendicants who can be 
classed reasonably with the Buddhist monarch— 
Marcus Aurelius and Constantine in the West, 
Hosiao Yen and Kumarapalain the Hast, and Akhna- 
tor in the South (Egypt). But Asoka, as a character, 
had a number of advantages. He was more tolerant 
than the Stoic king, more  self-sacrificing self- 
forg2tting than the Christian sovereign much greater 
and more balanced than the Chinese emperor and 
mor2 extensively and omprongneve y philanthrophic 
than the Egyptian Pharaoh. As personalities there 
18 more In common between Asoka and Akhnaton 
than any other rulers, as a close similarity, not usual- 
ly roticed because of the distance of time and space 
in history. Yet historically Akhnaton is the first 
great peace-loving king, “the first idealist and 
individual of history,” the first royal sage to see the 
vision, however dim, of the brotherhood of man and 
th fatherhood of God. . L. A. Hogg, in his 
brilliant sketch in The Venturer, of September, 1917, 
Says : 

“Akhnaton definitely refused to do battle, believing 

that a resort to arms was an offence to God. 
ther fortune or misfortune, gain or loss, was to 
be his lot, he would hold to his principles. Like a 
greater than himself, he made his grave with the 
wicked, despised. and rejected of men. The first 
experiment m political non-resistance was thus made 
from a throne.” 
en it is remembered that Akhnaton was also 
a convert and to go against tradition, the 
resemblance becomes strikingly clear. _ 

In ancient history there seems to be no parallel 
to the achievements of Asoka, demonstrating universal 
gcodwill to all living beings, great and small, like 
that of his master the sage of the Sakyas. 

Mr. H. G. Wells pays a glowing tribute to the 

anuryan Emperor for a life which is an example 
tc the world, yet unapproached by any ancient or 
modern king, in its ethical height and perfection of 
srinpathy and marvellous agreement of theory and 


practice. 

Ths Buddhist king united statecraft and religion. 
He had the moral daring to apply to practical politics 
tke principles of Buddha the Enlightened, and to 
pioneer experiments in order. to actualize for the 
first time in history_on a national_scale the funda- 
mental ideals of Buddhism. Consciously, and 
courageously he set himself to work out the mind of 

utama into the world of hard facts and unchanging 
realities. In the language of Mr. Wells ; 

He ‘was the first monarch to make an attempt 
to educate his people in a common. view of the 
ends anc way of life. He is the only military monarch 
on record who abandoned warfare after victory. 

o> eight and twenty years he sanely worked for 
the real needs of men. Amidst the tens of thousands 
o- names of monarchs that crowd the columns of 
ory—their majesties and graciousnesses and 
serenifies and royal highnesses and the like—the 
name o: Asoka shines, and shines almost alone, a 
star” (The Outline of History, pp. 211-12). 


e—a 


Rabindranath Reviewed 


Prabuddha Bharata publishes an article 
ty Haripada Ghosal, Vidyabinode, M.A., M.R.A.S. 
in which he says : 


After the momentous year of 1905 when Bengal 
was convulsed with the tremendous waves of 
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nationalism in consequence of the Partition: of Bengal, 
the feeling and RT heant of Rabindranath could 
not remain idle. Rabindranatih’s patriotic enthusiasm 
advanced step by, step. only to reach the highest 
flight of humanitarianism. His Pegasus soared 
high and flapped his wings in the lofty aerial 
region of idealism. The want of the concrete has 
ever been the great bane of Rabindranath’s poetry, 
His patriotic lyrics are sometimes the very quintes- 
sence of poetry. The visiomof India, great and free, 
inspired his poetic soul. But his mysterious dis- 
appearance from, the heated and fiery arena of 
controversial politics was attributed to many reasons 
and was interpreted im different ways. The real 
fact was that he became eonscious of utter seli- 
forgetfulness which was. the result of his. al- 
absorbing patriotism, which overshadowed every 
other g in him and dominated his whole being. 
When the love of country overstepped its proper 
limits, when it swallowed up his very existence in 
the super-abundance of patriotic fervour, when he 
found that the part was going to be the whole, 
and was beginning to assert its power beyond its 
legitimate bounds, he stood against it and, with a 
giant’s strength, crushed it and became himself the 
master instead of its slave. __ 

_ the last phase of Rabindranath’s poetry we 
see his ecstatic joy of losing individuality in the 
great universe. To him the highest state of man’s. 
enjoyment—the summum bonum of his life—is. 
disinterested self-sacrifice. A man is not capable of 
nobility until the shackles of his self-interest fall— 
until the expansion of his heart is brought about 
by complete self-surrender, and “he oversteps _ the. 
narrow pedestal of his own personal considerations, 
however enlightened they may be, and launches 
upon the fuller universe beyond, | where 
personality _ is _ eliminated and individuality 
is drowned in the wave of universality. 
That all the nations of the earth will forget their 
individuality, their geographical limitations their 
ethnological peculiarities, and their mutual hatred 
and malice, and be equal partners in a great’ 
world-federation, is now the great ideal of the 
poet. His superb and fine poetic ear hears the 
aympnony of world-music, inaudible, to the hard 
and cold practical man of the world, and he waits 
for that psychological moment when dissonant and ` 
jarring notes of narrow patriotism which sets one 
nation against another, which blots out the natural 
connection between man and man, and which 
transforms the smiling plains and blooming fields 
into a hideous and terrible Golgotha as was 
VOEREN a few years ago, are all things of the 
past. 


The Late Mrs. Ramabai Ranade 


The Social Service Quarterly gives us an 
article on the great Maharastra lady. It is 
from the pen of B. A. Engineer. Says Mr. 
Engineer : . 

_Her death has removed from our midst a pro- 
minent social reformer and social worker. 

Ramabai while still very young, . when she had 
barely completed her thirteen years, was given in 
marriage to the late Mr. Justice Ranade as a 
second wife. Her education proper then began. 

er illustrious husband took upon himself the res- 
ponsibility and task of educating his young wife, 


in rl ea AN 


' rashtra woman, simple in 
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with a view to make hera real companion and 
pe ane to him in future. _He trained up her mind 
and moulded her character in accordance with his 
ele high ideals, both social and religious. ‘Till the 
San of her husband. she kept herself rather in 
1e background in public life, but in the privacy 
of the home atmosphere, she often had long and 
interesting discussions with him on all public 
questions. From her memoirs of the late Mr. Jus- 
ies Ranade we learn against what odds her hus- 
and had to carry out her education at a time 
when orthodoxy was so rampant that not even 
ve girls were allowed to go about freely ; and 
when the ladies of the house saw Ramabai_ reading 
a book, they took it as an insult to themselves and 
were so angry that they would ask her to put away 
the book at once. It was only in her husband’s 
room that she enjoyed intellectual freedom and 
could with ease satisfy her desire for learning. 
vera years after hermarriage, Mrs. Ranadecame 
ün er the influence of the well-known Pandita 
amabai and began to attend her classes to im- 
rove her knowledge, Because she did this, Mrs. 
anade was not allowed to touch the other women 
of the family, nor the cooking vessels of the house, 
a practice we still find prevailing among some of 
the orthodox Hindu families of our day. She had 
a brave soul and with her husband’s encouragement 
She persisted in improving her mind despite all the 
Meulties in her way. She travelled a good deal 
with her husband and because of his high official 
position, she came into contact with many other 
educated ladies with whom she would freely ex- 
change her views on current topics. In this way 
she herself became, an _able, eloquent and forceful 
Marathi speaker and writer, as her memoirs testify 
ana as may be gathered from the fact that she 
often herself conducted divine service from the pul- 
pit of the Prarthana Samaja and the publication of 
a collected edition of her husband’s speeches and 


. Ta 1901 she had the greatest of all misfortunes, 
the worst that could befall a Hindu woman, namely, 
the death of her husband. For a whole year, 
Ramabai lived in the strictest seclusion according 
to Hindu custom and thereafter she made up her 


mind to live as her husband had trained her up to. 
She moved to Poona with her adopted daughter 
for children she had none, and tried to seek solace 
m her grief by work she knew would best please 
her husband, She resolutely set herself to work 
in that direction. She knew she had to work in an 
atmosphere far from congenial. Poona at that time 
being the great strong-hold of Brahmin orthodoxy. 
here was nothing remarkable about her person 
or appearance. She was just a plain, typical Maha- 
, sim) dress, and in her life 
and habits. Plain living and high thinking seems 
to have been her motto throughout life. She was 
withal, gentle and modest and yet firm and reso- 
lute as could be seen from the gleam for her clear 
shining eyes. 
_ She began her work by first starting a Ladies’ 
Social Club in Poona and later on opened classes 
for illiterate women and widows. ien the late 
Mr. B. M. Malabari_ launched forth his scheme of 
starting the Seva Sadan (Home of Service ), she 
accepted the Presidentship of the Seva Sadan So- 
ciety which she retained till her death. In that 
capacity she used to come down from Poona every 
month and lived several days in the Sadan premis- 
es and applied herself to place the working of the 


writings, 


825 
institution ona sound footing. Side by side she 
devolopel her own work in Poona aad started a 


branch of the Seva Sadan in Poona, the classes for 
uliterate women and widows alread conducte 
there providing a nucleus. She consecrated her 
whole life, as it were, to that work. She was the 
life and soul of the Poona Seva Sadan and its succ- 
ess is entirely due to her whole-hearted devotion 
and her selfless work. She was moreover, promi- 
nently ecnnected with all the important women's 
movemerts both in Bombay and Poona. She posses- 
sed the creat qualities of leadership and organisation 
and she -ed the agitation for compulscry primary 
education for girls in Poona and was_ recently 
equally keen on the woman suffrage question. She 
herself proposed a resolution in favour of woman 
suffrage et the last Provincial Social Conference 
held in Poona. She evoked admiration and respect 
from all who came in contact with her, _ By, her 
exemplar life she has shown to her Eindu nies 
ur- 


how to utilize profitably their time, especially u 
ac 


ing widowhood, namely, In service to others. 
embodied her love in service. 


In the same paper, at another place we find 


another erticle on the late Mrs. Ranade. This 
is written by Dr. P. V. Shikhare. He says : 


Burnmgz with the keen desire of doing some 
practical work in the field of social amelioration 
and socialreform, she started at her house in Poona 
what is known as the Hindu Ladies Social Club. 
Here several educated ladies met and discussed 
diverse questions of social interest and looking to 
the great need that then existed, they started a few 
classes for grown up women in the city who could 
not attend the regular schools both on account of 
their age ¿nd position but all the same were very 
anxious to learn reading, writing and reckoning. 
This was almost the first of the social activities 
initiated by Mrs. ade and put into execution 
with the help of other ladies. It formed the nucle- 
us round which grew, in later years, the great 


| organisation known as the Poona Seva Sedan Socie- 


_ The classes started and carried on_by these 
ladies, which were located in Mrs. Ranade’s_ own 
house, soor went on increasing in number and size 
and other useful lines of activity for the ameliora- 
tion of the condition of women began to be discussed. 
Jt was about this time. that is, in the yzars 1907 
to 1909 that, Mr. G. K. Devadhar of the Servants 
oi India Soziety appeared on the scene. He want- 
ed women workers for the campaign against plague 
that the lata Mr. G. K. Gokhale as President of 
the Poona ‘City Municipality had started, and a few 
ladies from the Hindu Ladies Social Jlub came 
forward to assist in the campaign. Mr.  Devadhar 
similarly tcok with him, from the same little band 
of social workers, one or two ladies to the United 
Provinces for relief work during the great famine 
that preva.led in that part ef the land in the year 
1908-1919. On the return of Mr. Devadhar from 
his tour in the famme-stricken provinces, where 
he did muca useful work with the help of the ladies 
who had accompanied him from Poona, th question 
of starting ¿n institution for educational and other 
useful work along definite lines was seriously dis- 
cussed by Mrs. Ranade and other members of the 
club. They started in the year 1919 witt. the help 
Ss a few gentlemen workers, the Seva adan in 

oona. 

At the time of Mrs. Ranade’s death the number 
of women taking advantage of this Institution, not 
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The. Lee Commission set out under Royal? 


onl- in Poona but at several outside centres as r i 
Command to investigate the lines of development `. 


well. had gone up beyond 1000 


_ Dhe was a living example of a high but simple 
lfe fo be followed by the hundreds of young 
woren, who came under the influence of the 
insītution. Two names stood out prominently in 
cornection with the Poona Seva Sadan, those of 
Mr G. K. Devadhar and Mrs. Ramabai Ranade. 
HE ane was the “head” that planned, guided and 
controlled, the other was the “heart” that inspired. 
Arother phase of Mrs. Ranade’s activities as a 
social worker was the interest she took in, and the 
syupathy she showed as a woman, towards the 
sick and the afflicted. She paid regular visits to 
the patients in the wards of the Sassoon Hospital, 
makme kind and ro pariona inquiries, supplying 
reigious books to read and distributing presents of 
fruts, ete.. amongst them at the time of each visit. 
It was out of this practice of hers that there grew 
up the idea of preparing women of respectable 
pesition and sufficient education as nurses and 
miawives of whom there was a great need felt at 
tke time. With the help and co-operation of the 
hospital authorities the idea soon materialised into 
a regular scheme for training nurses. The first 
hitch of four probationer nurses was sent to the 
Sassoon Hospital for their training in nursing and 
midwifery in the early part of the year 1911, and 
snce then a regular stream of supply is kept up 
s> that by now about 50 fully qualified nurses with 
taree-and-a-half years’ training and “20 qualified 
midwives have been sent out by the Poona Seva 
fadan Society, several of whom are doing social 
work for women ‘and children in Bombay, Poona, 
Cholapur, Ahmednagar, Baramati and other places, 
mM connection with hospitals, dispensaries, and 
miiant welfare centres. About forty more women 
ere. at present, undergoing their training. In spite 
of these encouraging figures, the need of the 
rountry in the matter of an adequate supply of 
rained nurses and midwives is far greater than 
aas been met so far, but a beginning in that 
direction has been | made by the institution under 
‘irs, Ranade’s inspiration---this is the least that 
zould be said about the matter. A 
Mrs. Ranade also paid regular fortnightly _ visits 
šo the women convicts incarcerated in the Central 
Frison at Yeravada, being one of the committee of 
usitors appointed by Government for the purpose. 
Of what great value such visits are to the afflicted 
persons, the writer of this article can testify from 
his own personal experience in the matter, and he 
i positive that the women convicts of Yeravada 
must haye hailed with delight the fortnightly visits 
of this motherly lady as she carried relief to them 
NM her kindly and soothing inquiries and up-lifting 
advice. 


> 


Indianisation of the Railways 


The Hindustan Review criticises The Lee 
Commission Report in the following manner : 


Total Number Indians, 
1907 


Engineers (Imp.) 169 

A o. (Prov. Ke n 
gency R 

Traffic aTi 5 

Loco. se Bl 0 

C, & W, wee. eee wee 


Stores “x 9 1 


of the policy of “ increasing association of Indians. 
in every branch of the administration.” Its. . 
recommendations have striven to achive quite the - 
opposite. They aim at perpetuating a certain. 
minimum of the British element in the services. 
It would be both interesting and instructive to- 
take concrete data from one service and illustrate - 
the pious wishes for Indianisation which have 
formed the plank of high men in power ever since 
the condition of the services began to invite public 
attention. The under-noted figures in respect of 
the State Railways will speak for themselves. It 
may be mentioned that by Indians is meant the 


pure inhabitants of the country and not the- 
“ statutory natives.” 
1923 
Engineers (Imp.) 177 4l 
A sia 7 0. 
Traffic : 120 33 
Loco. see 72 2 
C. & W. we 10 0 
Stores vee © 24 3 


_ These figures are eloquent of the rate of In- 
dianisation on the Railways. The percentage: 
increases between the years 1907 and 1923 work. 
out as follows :— 


1907 1923 








Engineering 7 per cent. 23 per cent.. 
Agency we 0 n 0 E 
Traffic we f ” 24, 4 
Loco. ose 0 *y 3 7 
C. & W. we a 1 
Stores o It , 12% „ 

Total eez 5'e 34 19 44 





In other words, the agents’ office and, the- 
Carriage and Wagons remain closed, to Indians ; 
in the Loco and the Stores an infinitesimal increase- - 
and a bare 16 per cent. increase in the Engineering 
and the Traffic Lines—all this over a period of 
16 years! The Islington Commission recommended 
in 1915 that the Loco should be entirely Indianised,. 
there was no Indian officer then in this department. 
After 8 years the progress toward the Islington 
ideal is represented by 2 Indians out of a total 
cadre of 72. The Lee Report now fixes the ulti-- 
mate ratio in the Railway services at 75 per cent.. 
Indians to 25 per cent. British. The present ratio- 
is 19 per cent. Indians. It took 18 years to mse 
1342 per cent. For the next 36 per cent. rise the- 
period under which it is to be carried out is not. 
calculated by the Commission, but it 1s expressly 
laid down that the recruitment in future 
should be 40 per cent. European. India will be- 
lucky to see the 75 per cent. Indian cadre in the 

ways before the century_is out. And we are 
asked, on the one hand by the Lee Commissioners | 
to curb our impatience and ‘accept the spirit of 
compromise” which has inspired their _ agreed 
conclusions, and on the other hand a forcible plea 
is put forward by Sir Campbell Rhodes for a. 
graceful gesture from the Indian side as a token: 
of goodwill and no ill feeling ! 


« of Women Mr. N. M. Joshi, M. 


cr 
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Maternity Benefits for Indian Women 
Wage-earners 
Ever on theralert for the welfare of Labor and 


„Or | „AU : A., has given 
notice of- a ‘Bill to be introduced by him in the next 


‘ session of the Assembly to obtain maternity leave 
-- and benefits for women laborers in factories, mines 
: and estates. The Bill seeks to carry out proposals 


which were passed at the first International Confer- 
ence of Labor that was held in Washington, America, 
in 1919. The Government of India has paid no heed 
to these proposals up till now and it is not right 
‘that India should lag behind other countries in taking 
care of that section of its motherhood which is 
forced to earn its own living. Mr. Joshi’s Bill will 


- compel employers to give leave for six weeks before 


the probable date of her confinement. and for six 
weeks after it to any woman employed under them, 


: and the employers must provide a sufficient sum of 
‘money for the period of leave so that the woman 


~ 


may maintain herself and her child in good con- 
- dition through this financial “maternity_benfit,” as it 
is termed. The Maternity Benefit Fund is to be 


- raised by the Local Government through levying a 
- small cess upon the industries which employ these 


“by the Government of 


=~ 


women. We hope that special facilities will be given 
India for passing this hu- 
manitarian Bill and that the Assembly and the 
Council of State will unanimously support it. Such 
consideration ‘for mothers is the carrying into the 
modern industrial conditions of the older system in 
India which sent the woman to her mother’s house, 
-for two months before and after her confinement in 
the days when the people in villages were more 
rosperous than they are now, and when the bur- 
den of an extra mouth to feed was not felt so 
much as now. These maternity benefits will be of 


- the greatest help to working women in India, and 


- form : y i 
. conditions of maternity, and of decreasing infantile 


: mortality.—Stri-Dharma. 


part of the general scheme of improving the 


The Floods in South India 


Thousands of women in South India are home- 


‘less to-day as a result of the terrible floods which 


‘have swept over Malabar, 


South Canara, and the 


' Trichinopoly and Tanjore Districts of South India, 


The sympathy of all women flows out to these 


. afflicted sisters of ours who have had to flee from 


their homes leaving. all their belongings behind 


. them and only rescuing their children. They are 
` huddled together as refugees in strange places, and 


` year 


what is worst, their food supply for the coming 
has been destroyed and their property in 
„grains and wood and crops has been swept away 
-by the rushing rivers which 'in several cases rose 
thirty feet above the normal. Qur sympathy should 
‘not stop at the simple feeling of sorrow but should 
express itself in the sending of any donation we 
can spare to the Sheriff of Madras City or to the 
Hon. Secretary, Servants of India Society, Bombay 
-or to the Editor of Siri-Dharma to help these 
stricken people. Funds are bemg raised for them 
in every possible way. The Madras Corporation 
‘has voted Rs. 10,000 as the matter is one of great 
urgency, We should regard our sister’s troubles as 
„our own and make collections for their .aid.— Siri- 


- Dharma. 





“Rescus and Training Home for Indian 
Girls” 


It is good to find some men and wormen scekiug 

to rescue girls whose heredisy or circumstanc>s 
have forced them into a life of shame from which 
either their own desire is to eszape or the efforts 
of the public seek to give them a fresh chance of 
a pure life. In 1923 Calcutta passed an Act for tac 
Suppression of Immoral Traffic. Undar the Act 
the police are empowered to remove from the 
brothels of Calcutta all girls under 13 yeas of age 
of whom there are more than 2,000, -but alas ! 
there are no Homes to which they can ta removed. 
The Caleutta Vigilance Society is begzing about 
for a lakk of rupees to promote a “Eescue and 
Training Home for Indian Girls,” not Hurasians, 
not non-Indian little girls,—Indian girle !—but yet 
the response to the appeal for their help 1s pitifully 
small. Wil not some wealthy womer give tle 
money necessary for the salvation of the bodics ard 
souls of these little victims of man’s Inst. and of 
economic necessity ? In purdch-ridden Bengal it 
is easier ior a woman to, sell her honor than the 
work of her hands or brain. The backwardness of 
public opinion in grappling with the  sccial evil is 
appalling when one remembers that itis Enown that 
four out of every hundred womcn above ten years 
old in Calcatta are prostitutes. As The Servant «f 
India says: “An almost incredible demand mut 
exist for these women or at least a ~videspread 
connivance at state of affairs that one sincerely 
hopes mus; be unparalleled anywhere else.” lt 
rig nily speaks of the “drugged conscience” of Cal- 
cutta. 
In Madres City an Indian -adies iamaj has 
been startec, of which the chief object ie to rescue 
girls of the Devadasi type both by industrial train. 
Ing. by propaganda methods, and by -ounding a 
residential Home for those who wish to, live in it, 
admission being limited to twenty. It i. a worthy 
object deserving of all success. “here is xn influen- 
tial Committee of Indian ladies responsibl2 for the 
project. these matters women can best help 
women.—Sé7-Dharma. 


Burma to the Fore 


A. remarkable step has been taxen by me of the 
leading newspapers in Burma Miss Lin Sing 
Yin has been appointed its Editor-in-Chie:. She is 
the first Chinese lady to take charge of a news- 
pagor The Burma News has imdəed set a precedent 
and we wisk it great success.—Stt=Dhama 


—— 


Women in China 


In Str?-Dharma we find the following : 


__The Governor of the Province of Shansi is con- 
sidered the model Governor of that vast country. 
He has the interests of women - much at Leart. In 
an interview which an American woman naad with 
him he said “At present I am working to bring 
about two reforms. For years J have lectured on the 
advisability cf ‘sending girls as well as boys :o school. 
Now, very shortly, L hope to meke the education 
of women aad girls a matter of law, anc secure 
compulsory education for the women’ as well‘ as for 
the men of the country. A law making it possible 
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for women to hold property in their own right 
is a need of present-day civilisation. Upto the pre- 
sent time, women in China have been unable to 
hcld property. Should a woman be divorced, 
w.dowed or remain single, her property rights are 
erdangered. It is my intent to remedy this condi- 


tion. 

“Does His Excellency have no fear that the edu- 
cetion of women will threaten the age-old domestic 
srstem of the Chmese household ?’ 

“No, education will not upset the present family 
arrangements. . 

“Ed-ication will fit women more perfectly for the 
home life, help them to discharge their duties more 
easily and effectivel , and will in every way con- 
tribute to the, welfare of the family asa whole. 
There is nothing to be feared from learning, 
Inowledge and education.” 


Wa also find. 


_“In regard to marriage, the Governor does not 
vish <o comment on the ancient system of the 
farental selection of the husband for the girl, or to 
say whether he considers it right or wrong. He 
tanks, however, that the parents should endeavour 
to obtein the girl’s consent to the marriage and 
this point he has emphasised in his lectures and 
speeches. He is strongly against the system of 
early marriages, and discountenances the betroth- 
ae, the young people while they are still 
hildren. 


The Tenets of Hinduism 


Sir T. Sadasivler, retired Judge of the 
“Tigh Court of Madras, writes on the above in 
-he “Indian Review” in criticism of a book 
>y Babu Govinda Das named “Hinduism”. 
Says Sir Sadasivler : 

Upanayana and marriage are the only Samskaras 
athich need be retained in modern days. All Hindus 
~yithout distinction of birth or caste should be given 
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the Upanayana Samskara. 
to revive bad and obsolete practices like 
and polygamy through literal interpretations of cor- 
rupt smurithis. 


have lost their meaning should be given up.. 
mation ought to become_ universal. 
impurities on occasions of deaths and births should 
be confined to hygienic necessities. The periods of 
pollution, should be curtailed. Untouchability’except 
on insanitary and hygienic grounds should. cease. 
Unapproachabiity which is a monstrous custom not 
sanctioned by any Shastras should be destroyed. 
Common sense must be restored. ve di 
between the rights and privileges of men and wo- 
men, no such invidious ¢ 


in the old Vedic times, ought to be abolished. 


Vegetarianism and the avoidance of intoxicating: 
drugs and drinks should be made the universal rule- 


for true Hindus, Ahimsa. being the eternal basis 
the true Hindu religion. F 1s ‘of 


imbibing the beauties of nature and of the stately 
fanes and 

the finest prophylactics against narrowness of vision 
and bigoted intolerance,” pilgrimages both within 
India and to foreign countries should be encouraged. 
Dhana or gifts should be confined to deserving people 
and spurious texts advocating’ gifts to undeserving 


Brahmanas or nominal sanyasis should! be repudiated.. 


Shraddhas to the Pitris should’ not be multiplied 
but should be confined to a single: season when all 
ancestors and dead persons are remembered with 
affection (even annual Shraddhas being later inter- 
polations). Marriages should take place only after: 
boys are 20 and girls are 15 or 16 and restrictions. 
as to Gotra are absolutely mischievous as the real 
Gotra of no modern Hindu is at all certain. Restric— 


We should not attempt’ 
Niyoga« 


upt s Rites and ceremonies ought to be- 

simplified and pronouncement of mantrams Ta 
TO- in 

Ceremonial 


he difference : 


stinction having been made- 


As it is an education “to: 
go wandering from place te place with ope eyes. 
1 


studying the manners and customs of 
different people” and as all such pilgrimages- “are- 


-~s 


tions should be based only on the score of undue- ` 


difference in the ages of the marrying couple and’ 
on undue nearness of blood, that is on eugenie and 
ethnological grounds. Caste, as it now exists, based 
on mere conclusively presumed hereditary birth, 
ought to be sternly rooted out. 
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The Loss That Is Most Tragic 


Referring to the untimely death of Calvin 
‘Coolidge, the sixteen-year-old son of Presi- 
dent Coolidge, The New Republic feelingly 
observes w — —— 

itical quarrels are laid aside as the whole 
oation extends heartfelt sympathy to Mr. and Mrs 
Coolidge on the untimely death oftheir stxteen-year- 
old son, Calvin, Junior. 

Tt adds :— 

No loss is more ‘tragic than that -which occurs 


on the threshold of young manhood, and with 

the adjustment which is possible for the rane 

Poen death is preceded by an extended period of 
esssS. 


Deeply and mournfully true. 





What “Optimistic” 
Not Do 
Herbert Croly writes in The New Republic, 


Christianity has not heretofore tackled the ; 
of educating Chstiane to live adequately, froaly ann 


Christianity has 
ne 


= 
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‘so far as possible harmoniously in tlis world. The 
most impassioned Christians have regarded, secular 
life as a brief, miserable and necessarily discordant 
‘prelude to an eternity of privation or fulfilment in 
the world beyond. They have regarded human 
nature as depraved and incapable of  tulfilment 
‘save by virtue of some miracle of divine intercession 
and grace. Such being their attitude, they have 
‘sought a method of conducting life in this world 
which at best amounted to no more than the pre- 
paration for a consummation which would | take 
place elsewhere. The good life consisted in building 
up certain‘babits of self-denial which were considered 
equivalent to positive and general self-control 
and purging one’s state of mind of, carnal and 
selfish passions. Those whom Christianity saved 
were being rescued from an enemy. They were 
being delivered from a prison which. consisted of 
human life itself and the surrounding world of 
nature. This contempt for human_ nature and its 
fulfilment in this world dominated Christian con- 
‘clonsness until an Increasing knowledge of nature 
and human society brought with it a new hope for 
mankind. During the eighteenth century men be- 
gan to believe that scientific research would furnish 
to humanity methods of controling nature which 
would alleviate the misery, the discord and the 
impotence which had frustrated human life. This 
hope first appeared among people who were not 
Christian and to whom it became a promise of in- 
creased individual satisfaction through the'augmented 
production and the socialized distribution. of an 
economic surplus. Later the Christian churches 
began to share the hope and to express it in their 
social creeds and aspirations. But by so doing 
official Christianity altered. by implication. the 
valuation which it had traditionally, placed on life 
in this world and the meaning which it attached 
to human fulfilment. Not only did it pledge itself 
by adopting a social program to seek.a method of 
social amelioration which was both scientific and 
Christian ; it also pledged itself by the same Inno- 
vation to seek a method of individual fulfilment 
which could only be derived from a study of the 
latent possibilities of the formerly despised and 
distrusted nature of man. 


„e e 


Unfair Economic Relationship between 
England and India. 


Mr. ©. F. Andrews has contributed to The 
Contemporary Review an article on the unfair 
economic relationship between England and 
India. He says :— 


Very few thoughtful people can doubt that 
great advantages_ have accrued to India during the 
last century_ of British rule. But it is not equally 
realised in England that forces have been at work, 
owing to the unfair economicrelationship between India 
and England, which have perpetually_tended to, weak- 
en the good which has been done. In this article an 
attempt is made to estimate as far as possible 
from the Indian stand-point, wherein the weakness 
lies iùn the present economic position. A study of 
some of the salient facts may show why moderate 
and reasonable people in India cannot bear the 
prospect of further delay In the grant of responsi- 
ble Government, and why they are not at all 
satisfied by the offer of a Statutory Commission in 


43—12 ° 


. taxation is borne by the 
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1919. For while it is acknowledged that the recent 
Reforms have done something to relieve for the 
moment the old bad situation, the opinion ‘ remains 
ynalterably fixed that the evils in & foreign 
Government are still spreading disease in the body 
politic and that hitherto a merely superficial remedy 
has been applied. 


In his opinion :— 


In India, economic problems arise out of the 
relation to England, because ;— 

(i) India is still ruled from Great Britain. 

Gi) Departments directed chiefly br British 
officials, still deal in a costly manner with a very 
arge part of the daily life and interests of the 
people. ak 
(ui) The British Government in India is still 
bound by close economic ties with England in 
regulating the fiscal policy of India. 

iv) Age tite Fras Pe oe In a real 
sense the Landlord of Britis la, diszosi 
it thinks fit, of the rent it receives. Scene 


He continues :— 


_ There are four parallel heads, on which he moral 
issue 1s raised with regard to this economic rela- 
tionship. __ ; 

_ Q) British predominance acts as a deterrent to 
initiative enterprise and leadership ; it is Gestructive 
of moral force in the Indian people. 

ii) Home Charges” drain the wealth of India 
to England and thus establish an unfair position. 

(iii) Economic fiscal advantages have been to 
England in the past and are still being given and 
these demoralise both giver and receiver. 

iv) The heavy incidence of the Land Revenue 
causes agricultural depression and a general im- 
Povo einen which leads to a moral poverty in 
its turn. 


He dwells on these four heads in detail 
and concludes :— 


The moral effect of. extreme povertr upo 
depressed waen population _is well town, ae 
India, the burden of indebtedness has bean added 
to that of ignorance, misery and hunger. Whatever 
rise In the prices of foodstuffs may have occurred 
in recent years it appears tobe certair that the 
village population has not received its ful] share 
of the benefits. I would refer for an instance of a 
statistical survey, to Dr Mann’s work on the villace 
problem in the Deccan. i Ë 

urther criticism shows that the pre 

heavy land taxation leads to unequal ian 
of wealth—the village poor growing poorer in spite 
of their acknowledged industry and’ frugality. The 
new wealth that is flowing into India tends to 
accumulate in the hands of the trading classes who 
are very lightly taxed ; while the burden’ of the 

peasantry, the azricultur- 
al classes are more and more exploitec by the 
traders and money-lenders and their ignorance 
makes such exploitation doubly difficult to avoid. 
Up to the present, only the most meagre efforts 
have been made, and the most inadequate sums of 
of money expended, in order to give them Primary 
education, and thus put them on mere equal 
terms with those who exploit them. Thoveh “the 
most patient and frugal peasantry in the world.” 
(“Imperial Gazetteer,” vol. wp. 204) they are weighed 
down by debt and haunted by the svectre of 
famine. Sir William Hunter, whose name still holds 
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a high rank both as administrator and historian, 
stated with full knowledge of the conditions 
prevailmg in his own time, that forty millions of 
people in India always lived: ôn the border-line of 
hunger. They never knew what it was fully to 
satisty the hunger pangs. I seriously doubt, 
judging from my own experience among the Indian 
village people to-day, whether any material im- 
provement in the stark hunger problem has 
occurred, since his time. When after this, the 
information is given that the Land Revenue, taken 
from the same peasantry, amounts . approximately 
zo 50 per cent. of the net assets, the ordinary 
reader cannot help but feel that there is something 
wrong with the conditions, though he may not be 
able to point out a remedy. It can hardly be 
regarded as a sufficient solution of the problem | to 
point to highly organised State agencies for famine 
redef. Even if excessive mortality is avoided, the 
danger of pauperisation remains. The question 
needs continually to be asked whether, by reduc- 
tion of military expenditure or other methods, the 
burden of land taxation cannot be further lightened, 
and, as the same time, whether the ignorance 
of the peasantry cannot be dispelled. The issues 
of life and death are so vast, and the possibilities 
of human suffering so immense (a famine area not 
seldom including oyer 50,000,000 people ), that the 
economic question is here raised to the highest 
pitch of moral importance. 





Protection in India. 


In the Jrish Statesman Mr. St. Nihal 
Singh observes that :— ` 


It is not without significance that Protection is 
being initiated simultaneously in British India and 
the Irish Free State. While Mr. Ernest Blythe is 
earrying through his proposals to foster Irish indus- 
wies by handicapping certain imports, a bill 
imposing heavy duties upon some classes: of steel 
imported into India has just been completed by the 


Legislative Department of the Government of- 


India. 
He notes that :— 


The motive power in India and [Ireland is 
derived from the same source. The system of Free 
Trade imposed from the outside-has produced a 
strong revulsion in the minds of nearly every 

erson who can think politically m either country. 
By her action Britain has made it impossible for 
Indians and Irishmen to consider economic issues 
solely cr even mainly from the economic point of 


view. ne ; setae 

At the time the British succeeded in establishing 
their dominion over India the products of her looms 
and forges were in demand in every civilized land 
and gave employment to a considerable percentage 
cf. the population, whose skill, acquired through 
the experience of generations, was admired in 
Europe as much, as it was in Asia, With the 
extinction of Indian rule in British India, however 
and the subordination of such rajahs as were left, 
the industries which theretofore had been thriv- 
ing began to wither and die, and an ever- 
inereasing number of men and women began to be 
squeezed out of crafts and thrown back upon the 

d under tillage in time making the soil groan 
under a terrible pressure. 
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In his opinion :— | i 

This movement was not entirely due to political’ 
causes. The development of power industries, . 
particularly in Lancashire, forced upon the handi-- 


craftsmen of India a competition which they were A 


not able to combat. _ : 

The political dominated the economic factor,. 
however. Such Indians as could think realized 
that the men who_ controlled India’s affairs were 
of the same race and religion as those who were: 
engaged in commerce and banking—they wined 
and dined together—and the bread they broke and. 
the whiskey and soda they sipped were bought 
with the money acquired through trade which was 
crushing the Indian labourer and making life intoler- - 
able for the Indian peasant. They further saw 
that when the English textile industry was young- 
Indian imports into Britain had heen penalized... 
whereas similar action was not taken to afford. 
protection to Indian industries which for centuriés 
had depended, in no small measure, upon the 
patronage given by the Emperor and his Court. 
Action was taken, on the contrary, to facilitate- 
the expansion of the import trade, particularly by 
means of fixing favourable rates on railway built- 
with Indian money but uncontrolled by Indians. 
At a later stage actual attempts were made to- 
penale the only modern industry which Indians- 

d been able to establish in their country, a duty- 
on cotton goods produced in Indian mils being, 
levied to ‘countervail’ the duty paid on yarn and’ 
cloth from Lancashire and elsewhere. 


Mr. Singh adds :— 


Until comparatively recent years the educational’ 
policy was so framed and administered by British 
Officials that it gave the Indian youth little oppor-- 
tunity to acquire scientific, engineering, technical, or 
commercial training, and forced him into the only 
channel open—pseudo-literary education entirely 
lacking the life-giving principle of nationalism—and: 
thereby produced another series of terribly grave 
pron amy which a self-governing India -will have to. 
solve. 

Political bitterness made educated Indians look 
upon Free Trade as an invention of the Devils and 
tended to develop Protectionist tendencies in them. 
Had they lived under a different system of gover- 
nance, which permitted them to view economic 
Issues from the purely economic angle of vision, 
they might have become strong Free Traders. 


Turning to Ireland, Mr. Singh points out an: 
oP riani difference between India and Tre- 
and. 


Much the same conditions have produced in 
Ireland, Protective tendencies, but whereas the Free- 
State is beginning her experiment in Protection 
after shaking off British control, the Protective. 
system 1s beg introduced in India while she is still 
m British leading strings. 


‘He also draws attention to the consequenc-. 
es of this difference in the political status. 
of the two countries. 


Whatever else it may do, it will strengthen the 
tendency in the British to set up industries in. 
India instead of engaging in import and export trade 
and intensifying the exploitation of Indian resources 
by persons who have no abiding interest in the- 
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‘country but degenerate India more and more into 
-a land of coolies. : a 
_ In the ratio in which this exploitation becomes 
intense, the Indian political problem will, I fear, 
-grow more difficult. 


_ Mr. Singh gives reasons for his apprehen- 
sion. 


The opposition to Indian Home Rule, which 
proceeds from the classes from which the British 
officials in India are recruited, though formidable, 
is nothing compared with that which comes from 
the mill-owners in the industrial counties of England 

-and Scotland, particularly Lancashire and contiguous 
counties, from the great banking, export and import 
and shipping houses with headquarters in the_ Cit 

-of London and connections in India, and the Britis 
firms which have been able to secure contracts run- 
ning into tens of millions sterling for stores needed 
by the Government departments and railways in 
India, manned, at the top, by Britons who naturally 
refer to patronize their own people and to use 

ritish products. The very existence of these 
British financiers, industrialists, commercialists, and 
middlemen is menaced by the transfer of political 
power in India from Britons to Indians, and by the 

‘development of Indian industry, commerce, and 
banking through Indian agency and under 
-control. The more shrewd among them realize 
that their effort to retard Indian self-government 
will, sooner or later, fail, and some of them have 
‘seen the wisdom of abandoning commerce with 
India in favor of setting up industries in that coun- 
try and have thus found a means of adding to their 
wealth at a much faster rate than would be possible 
through the investment of the same capital in 
Britain, where labor is much dearer and more unruly 
‘than is the case with Indian workers: 


F The writer explains the reasons why 
British Industrialistsin India are protectionist 
‘and why the Legislative Department of the 
‘Government of India are not opposed to 
giving protection to certain industriés. 


During my recent Indian tour I was surprised to 
‘see the rapidity with which mining licences were 
being acquired by British individuals and syndi- 
«cates, and sites were being bought for building mills, 
factories, and workshops, and with which. British 
firms were settmg up chemical laboratories, iron 
‘and steel mills, cement works and the like. I found 
these British industrialists strongly protectionist, and 
have little doubt that but for the demands put for- 
ward bythem the bill which has been framed to 
give Protection to certain classes of Indian steel 
would never have emerged from the Legislative 
Department of the Government of India until that 
| ‘Government had ceased to be preponderatingly 
British in personnel, as it is to-day. I have_ even 
less doubt that their representatives in the Legis- 
lative Assembly will throw all their weight in favor 

| of this measure. 


| Mr. St. Nihal Singh thinks that the re- 
- medies which Indians are thinking of apply- 
ing to prevent the exploitation of India by 
the starting of factories in our country by 
British capitalists, are “quack remedies.” 
Says he :— 

Even those Indians who are alive to the dangers 
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arising from the rapid increase in the number cf 
Britons tent upon exploiting Indian resources 12 
materials and men feel that they caa check th? 
menace by applying quack remedies, such as insist- 
ing upon the registration of companies in Inek, 
and the inclusion of a certain number of Indio: 
upon a Bard of Directors. They little realize tinas. 
such means have been tested and found wanting. 
It is not impossible, on the contrary, that a tim: 
may come when the British industrialists in Indi. 
may find it to their advantage to form an alianc 
with the _ndian industrialists and thereby create ¢ 
caste of nonopolists which will sweep everything 
before 1t, 

Singh 


It would have been helpful if Mr. 
had tolé his countrymen where, how and 
why these remedies have failed, because 
thereby they would have been effectively 
forewarned ; and if Mr. Simgh, who 1s a 
man of vast , information, had told Indians 
where the true remedy lay, they would have 
been forearmed, too. 

Mr. Singh concludes his article thus :— 


The pokcies pursued by the British, in India 
have, howa2ver, bred in the Indian mind a deep 
antagonism toward Free Trade and a great fascina- 
tion for Protection. Indians will look only on the 
brighter side of life in protected countries—rapid 
industrial zrowth and the consequential accession 
Of wealth, They will not see that side by side 
with it terrible abuses have multiplied—gnawing 
poverty, slums and political correption. Such British 

ends as have sought to draw their atiention to 
these evils have been condemned as self-seekers. 
Even Mahatma Gandhi’s effort. to turn back from 
the machine to the handwheel has not arrested the 
expansion o industrialism or the spread of the 
Protection fever. . l 

The Government of India probably thinks that by 
seeming to Low to the Indian will in this matter- 
and at this time—it will gain a political advantage. 
It is, however, impossible to conceive that the 
Labor Government will give it leave to feed, Indians 
on meat suficiently highly spiced to satisfy their 
appetite for Protection. The taste which they will 
acquire will only make them feel that they cannot 
satisfactorily deal with their economic problem 
until they have first got the political preblem out 
of the way. 


The last sentence quoted above perhaps 
suggests the direction in which the real 
remedy is to be found. As according to H. 
H. Wilson. Indian industries were crushed 
by Englanc by the use of political power, 
so the incustrial regeneration of Incia will 
be possible only by the regaining of politic- 
al power. 


Rabindranath Tagore’s Visit to China. 


Rabindrenath Tagore’s visit to China has 
led The Living Age of America to write 
thus :— 


Rabindranath Tagore’s visit to China suggests 
the possibility of a Pan-Asiatic awakening. Not a 


Exe. 
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po-it.co-militaristic movement,—the last thing in the 
world tha; the peaceful Bengali would desire,—but 
an aroused sense of intellectual kinship. Bertrand 
Russell’s visit exercised a powerful effect upon 
certain classes in China, and John Dewey’s influ- 
erce, though it has been said not to be so great in 
direct ar la may ultimately mean even 
mərə then Mr. Russell’s; but both these men, 
thocgh th2y came with open and sympathetic minds, 
wera merely Westerners, and Westerners at an 
ase when the mind. no matter how carefully trained, 

lg not so apt for new impressions. l 
_ „agore, though no longer a young man himself, 
ig Oriental. The civilization of China is foreign to 
h:m, but not so foreign as toan Englishman or an 
fmaricar, He can speak to Orientals as one of 
themselves, and at the Temple of Agriculture in 
Peaking tLis is what he said :— , 

, Lou are glad that I have come to you as, Ina 
Sense representing Asia. I feel myself that Asia 
kas been waiting long and is still waiting to find 
ker voice. It was not always so. There was a 
time when Asia saved the world from barbarism ; 
then came the night, I do not know how. And 
when we were aroused frem our stupor by the 
kncecking at our gate we were not prepared to 
receive Europe, who came to us im pride of 
sizength and _mtellect. That is why Europe over- 
came Asa. We did Europe injustice when we did 
rot meef her on equal terms. , 

_ “The result was the relation of superior to. infe- 
mo>-—-of sult on the one side and humiliation on 
the other. We have been accepting things like 
'eggars. We have been imagining that we have 
nothing of our own, We are still suffering from 
want of confidence in ourselves. We are not aware 
or our treasures. The West came not for us to give 
zt our best, but to exploit us for the sake of mate- 
ral gair. It came into our homes robbing us of 
our poe ons. 

e must rise from our stupor and prove that 
we are not beggars. That is our responsibility. 
Search n your own homes for things that are of 
urdying worth. Then you will be saved and will 
be able to save all humanity. The West is becom- 
img demoralized through being the exploiter, 
through exploitation. We want to find our own 
birthright., Some of the East think that we should 
ecpy ard imitate the West. I do not believe, it. 
What tae West has produced is for the West, being 
nétive -o it. But we of the East cannot borrow 
the Western mind or, the Western temperament. 

"We must fight with our faith in the moral and 
spiritual power of man. Weof the East have never 
vevererced generals or lie-dealing diplomats; but 
spiritual leaders. Through them we shall be saved 
or not at all. Physical power is not the strongest 
ir. the ənd. Power crushes itself. Machine guns and 
arrplan2s crush living men _under them and the 
West is sinking to its dust. We are not going to 
fcllow the West in competition, in brutality, in 
selfishress.” 


— 


The Buddhist Temple of Boro-Budur in 
ava. 


The same journal informs its readers :— 

The Dutch Government has undertaken _the_ res- 
toration and preservation of the ancient Buddhist 
temple of Boro-S3udur in Java. The temple is sup- 
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posed to have been erected in the eighth or ninth 
century AD., when Buddhist kings ruled in Java. 
It appears to have been used, however, for only 
about two centuries, and the process of decay must 
have begun some time in the tenth, when Moham- 
medan rule was established in the island. In the 
sixteenth century there was no interest In monu-- 
ments of the past, and Boro-Budur was allowed to: 
decay. By 1710 even the natives of the island had 
forgotten about it, and it lay neglected until 1814, 
when English officials, during their brief occupation 
caused architectural plans to be made. In 1907 the 
Dutch Government ordered a complete photographic 
survey, and the recent work of restoration 
has been in charge of Colonel Th. van Erp of the 
Engineering Corps. ae 
Boro-Budur is built on a hillside, in a tier of 
four terraces, each bordered by balustrades which,. 
like the inner walls, are decorated with some thir- 
teen hundred panels in high relief illustrating texts. 
of the Buddhist sacred books. Many of the stones 
have fallen out, and some have been destroyed, 
though during the excavation of the surrounding“ 
Jand it was found that many of the lost stones 
were lying buried near by. Seven months were 
occupied in sorting the thousands of sculptured 
pieces most of which have been fitted back into therr- 
original positions. Happily, however, there h 
been „no effort to replace lost sculptures with. 
modern imitations, ° 


German Education and Exploitation 


During the British occupation of India. 
there was at first little or no demand for 
British goods. So a taste for British manu-- 
factures had to be created by English 
education and the conversion of Indians to- 
Christianity. That this was one of the- 
motives for western education and Christian. 
Proselytism in India was shown years ago in: 
several articles in this Review. This method: 
has been adopted by the Americans in China 
by using the Boxer indemnity to educate- 
(and Americanize) the Chinese. The Ger- 
mans are going to try the same method in 
that vast country ;—in proof whereof read’ 
the following :— 


_ The German press is making much of the. 
inauguration last May at Shanghai of a German- 
Chinese university. The institution embraces 
provisionally an engineering and a medical school, . 
and has accommodations for 400 students. It will 
receive matriculants from the graduates of all the 
German secondary schools in China, and its stand-- 
ards and courses will entitle its graduates to the 
same rank as graduates of universities in Germany. 
German language and. literature are obligatory 
major subjects. The mechanical equipment. of the- 
engineering school is said to be unexcelled, but the 
medical department is not yet satisfactorily equipped.. 
—The Living Age. 
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FOREIGN PERIODICALS 


The Late, W. W, Pearson 


The Congregational Quarterly contains an 
article on the late Mr. W. W. Pearson of 
Santiniketan by Mr. ©. F. Andrews, who 
declares that Pearson’s intercourse with 
Rabindranath Tagore, at the famous school 
at Santiniketan, rather helped him to live a 
a Christian life than otherwise—perhaps this 
was just because “his own Christian belief 
was extraordinarily simple and childlike and 
direct,” unvexed by metaphysics.” 


The Nair-O’Dwyer Case. 


On the Nair-O’Dwyer case, The 
Republic opines, in part, as follows :— 


The book was published in India, and only a 
few oa were sent privately to Great Britain. 
To conduct the libel twal in the latter country, 
therefore, thousands of miles from the home of all 
the witnesses, seems in itself a gross piece of 
Injustice. _ : ; 

Even more unfair, according to the accounts of 
eye-witnesses, was the attitude of Mr. Justice 

c-Cardie in conducting the case. From first 
tO last he appears, as: the New Statesman com- 
ments, to have “made no secret of his prejudice.” 

s summing up was virtually a speech on beh 
of the plaintiff; and he even went to the incredible 
length of saying that General Dyer “was wrongly 
punished by the Secretary of State for India. ” The 
jury was divided eleven to one; but the opposing 
counsel agreed to accept the majority verdict and 
decided upon the sum of £500 and costs. While 
Sir Sankaran has a technical right of appeal, the 
case has already cost him £60,000, and his experi- 
ence in this instance is not such as to encourage 
him about securing justice in an English court. 


New 





Cruel Tyranny under a “Democracy” 


That no kind of political organisation, no 
kind of government is a complete preventive 
of organised cruelty and tyranny will appear 
from the extract given below from The New 
Republie. 

On numerous occasions in the past the New 
Republic has commented on the bitterness of that 
class warfare along the Pacific coast which has 
resulted in numerous acts of cruel injustice, 
including sending scores of men to prison, not 
because they have committed any crime, but for 
being members of, the Industrial Workers of the 

orld, A short time ago an incident took place 
which is characteristic of many similar ones. At 
San Pedro, California, the I. W. W. were giving 
an entertainment in their hall. A group of men 
some of whom were dressed as sailors, broke in, 
assaulted numerous men, women and dren, 
smashed all the furniture, including a piano, type- 
writers, etc., and kidnaped nine men. These, most 
of whom were bleeding from scalp wounds, were 
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taken thirty miles in a strack to a lonely canyon,. 
robbed ofall their valuables, and tarred, and. 
feathered. That the outrage was possible without 
dlice action was due to the fact that Captain 
agenbaugh of the force had senz all his men toa 
remote part of the harbor on a riot call—a feat for 
which he was sharply reprimanded |y__ Chief 
Vollmer, his superior officer. The I. W. W. and 
the United States naval officers unite m asserting: 
that the sailors’ uniforms were a disguise and that 
the men who took part in the affair, were all 
civilians. In an endeavour to justify an inexcusable 
incident a cock-and-bull story has been spread to. 
the effect that the I. W. W° were plotting to blow 
up „the ._morgue where lay the bodies of the 
Mississippi explosion victims! No such vidiculous. 
explanation is necessary. The outrage is similar to: 
many others which have occured im the past and 
probably will occur in the future; and there is 
good reason to believe that the participants In 1t 
could easily have been, memters of, Southern. 
Californias “best families,’ who believe that 
they are engaged in a holy war to make the world 
safe for private property. 


Cruel oppression can disappear orly with 


men’s change of heart for the better and 


with the growth of spirituality. 


Toward the Outlawry of War. 


Writing on the above topic in Tke New 
Republic, William E. Borah observes :— 


How utterly vain are all schemes for peace not 
based upon the principle that war is a crime and its. 
fomenters to be dealt with as criminals, may be- 
illustrated by what has taken placs since tke organ- 
ization of the League of Nations. Every war of 
Invasion, every invasion of, territory, s:nce the 
League was created has been by a member of the 
League. Every move for disarmament kas been 
opposed by a member of the League. | Every mili- 
tary alliance since the Treaty of Versailles has been 
initiated by a member of the League. I was a 
League member which incited Greece to war and 
then deserted her in her humiliation and defeat. It 
was a League member which armed and financed! 
Turkey and brought her back mto power. The 
army which butchered helpless and defenceless 
women aud children on that fielc of carnage in 
Asia Minor was armed and equipped by a member 
of the League of Nations. The three invasions of 
Russia were equipped and munitioned by members 
of the League of Nations. The Sezb-Croat Slovene- 
State began war on Albania. _ Albania appealed. to. 
the League, the League evaded the issue, and the- 
war continued between the, two member of the: 
League. The Italian Fascisti under D'Annunzio, be- 
gan war on and captured Fiume. Italy was a mem- 
ber of the League and of the Council at the time.. 
Italy later expelled D’Annunzio but kept Fiume. 
Greece was a member of the League wher she in- 
vaded Asia Minor. Poland, a member of the League, 
invaded, and took Vilna and began war on L-thuania. 
Poland, a. member of the League used arms against 
Eastern Galicia. France, a member of the League, 
invaded. the Ruhr. ae 

It has been repeatedly said that the plan for out- 
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lawing war is illusory and impracticable. It is not 
so much so as the plan to end war, while all nations 
-end all international plans for peace still recognize 
war as iegitimate, as morally permissible, still rely 
upon force as the ultimate arbiter. When the sen- 
tment of mankind has been taught. to look upon 
war as a crime and when that sentiment has been 
crystallized into international law and to be cons- 
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trued by an independent international es tribu- 
nal, the world will be'near to universal peace. The 
work of educating the world to this task is tremen- 
dous. But unless we are to go on as we have for 
three thousand years, talking peace and practising 
war, we shall at once undertake the task; we shall - 
seek to change the attitude of the public mind to- 
ward work as the first step to end war. 


THE OLD OLD STORY 


By SANTA CHATTERJEE 


(17) 


FTER his final examination at the engineer- 
ing college was over, Suprakash started out 
tc tour his country thoroughly. But he 

sould not quite realise how he managed to spend 
xonths while going through only Bengal. Perhaps, 
when he turned up at some stray village, he 
“ound the people suffering great discomfort, 
Jat silently hoping to snove the work of 
zepairing the cnly “road”, which had half of 
-t washed away, on each others shoulders in 
xeeping with the law of “He mends who suffers 
most.” Suprakash would go round from 
rouse to house. argue asif the thing concerned 


aim tke most and engage in the work of 
repair with the greatest ardour. Instead of 


zwo days, he would thus spend a month in 
the same village. It was found out that it took 
him five hundred per cent more time to tour a 
village compared to what if took him to go over 
.a town. This was the more true where the 
village contained some acquaintance of his. 


At Rajgunge one of the cousins of Gopesh 
‘Babu was Suprakash’s friend. When he came 
there, he learned that his friend’s cousin had 
become the secretary of the local girls’ school 
which required to be improved and modern- 
ised. But so long as they did not succeed 
in -securmng the services of a mistress, it 
‘would not do to leave the girls in charge of 
the solitary Pundit; for, in that case, the 
‘girls. would not go beyond learning how to 
make cow-dung cakes, steal cucumbers and 
give the cow her fodder. Ramesh, -Gopes 
‘Babu’s cousin, said, “All right, don’t worry ; 
I am going to maim that animal and disperse 
it. Then Suprakash and I—we shall turn all 
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the girls into suffragettes. What do you say, 
can you stay on here for a month ?” 
Suprakash was quite willing! But the wise 
folk of the village were hardly so. They did 
not at. all like the idea of giving a lot of 
unmarried girls in the charge of a couple of 
mere youths. As a compromise the two 
friends kept the Pundit where he was and 
became his “assistants.” 

Before they could turn the girls into 
suffragettes however, the mistress turned up, 
but the opening of a tank kept Suprakash © 
busy elsewhere. He did not seem at all 
unwilling to undergo this fresh loss of 
freedom, for the mistress who had given him 
freedom by stealing his job, herself began to 
obstruct it. 

So long as one does not fall in the 
clutches of old age, one longs every moment 
to see some new charm in life. Man totally 
fails to find a solution to the mystery of the 
creation which has been the most familar 
thing to him since the day he was born. 
Suprakash had seen no end of young women. 
Nevertheless he found a new sweetness in 
this one, though he had seen her for only a 
short time. Why ? Who can say! She had 
come before him like any other girl; but 
‘why she began to assume the role of the 
only one, he could not explain. This was not 
the first time that Man made an exception 
to the general rule and fell into illusion. 

The enthusiast, who was for-ever looking ` 
for excuses to visit the ruins which contained 
the school, never lacked work. The cityman 
looks at a fellow worker through work alone; 
but where the wheel of work does not make 
men deaf and blind by its constant roar and 
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grind, there, in the quietness of village life 
men move up and leave work behind. Even 
his own wide-awake mind could not discover 
when Suprakash left the boundary of work 
and convention and began to give and take 
as friends ; but this much be found out, that 
the one with whom he desired deeply to 
effect exchanges was occupying the place of 


the looker-on, while all others had become 


friends. Suprakash blamed himself for this; 
for the blind can never detect defects in the 
vision of others. He would pour out his heart 
to himself when the desired one was absent ; 
but if he found her, what he said would easily 
satisfy the audience of a public meeting. 
After the songs and light talk, when all the rest 
would depart, two souls would still sit in the 
deserted hall. They sat silently, maybe 
because their heart was so full. Each waited 
to hear the word from the other, the word 
which none uttered owing to a feeling of fear 
touched with sacredness. ‘This feeling would 
not even allow them to peep into the 
forbidden chamber. 

Everyday, Suprakash would come home 
and say to himself, “strange it is, that [ 
should say all except what I so much want 
to say ; that I would hear everything but not 
what I long to hear. This barrier feeds the 
imagination and colours the heart with 
glorious tints; maybe, thatis why I cannot 
get through my preface.” 

Suprakash longed to peep into the mys- 
teries which filled the soul of the beauty 
who listened to his songs and tales with her 
starry eyes lifted up to him as she sat on 
the moonlit balcony strewn with withered 
mango blossoms. He wanted to know what 
the penance was which occupied the heart of 
this gloriously slim ascetic woman; but he 
could not express his desire, maybe because 
of its intensity. If by chance his songs gave 
out what he felt, he would at once start 
discussing the technical aspects of such songs 
in order to cover up his trail. 

When Karuna fled to Rajgunge like some 
offender against the Law, without answering 


_ Abinash’s question and without even writing 


to him, she had decided to give her cowardly 
mind a training in courageousness in her 
loneliness. She would contemplate with one 
heart of him who had done so much for her, 
remove all doubts, then, one day she would 
write and tell him of her decision made after 
sober thinking. 

The withered leaves of winter find no way 
to check their falling in the spring breeze ; 
the latter never listens to any objection put 
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up by the falling leaves and severs their life- 
long bonés with one stroke. The village 


‘spring had made Karuna restless with its touch ; 


she had not even noticed how witely the 
zephyr had scattered her store of promBes and 
determinations. Nor had she been zouscious 
when she picked up what the spring had left 
on her doar step. 

One day she was startled at the condition 
ot the mind on which she wanted tc place a 
throne after she had hardened it b7 proper 
treatment. She felt glad at the sight cf Supra- 
kash, but where was the harm of it? It is 
natural that man should feel glad at the sight 
of man. But when that gladness began to 
mix with pain, Karuna woke up anl found 
the reward of her lifes work; but uct in the 
shape she had thought it would come 

After the school she finished her kousehold 
work and’ taen sat looking at the quie: beauty 
of the now shadowy fields; buz not ow_ng to a 
pure love fcr such scenery. She would aot even 
acknowledge to herself that she weited for 
some ‘one. Some days he came,on others he did 
not. Whensver she noticed the quicz move- 
ment of Suprakash on the turning of the 
field path, her heart would dance with a 
strange joy. but it would at once plurge into 
a deep sorrow. She thought that so long as 
she had noz seen him, the joy of exp3ctation 
had made the seeing sweet; but with the 
seeing the joy began to rush into i2e past. 
The thing cf expectation was no more a thing 
of expectation, it’ was going into a past from 
‘which no efort could bring it back. Tais was 
the sorrow which pressed upon het heart. 
That joy should not be eternal anc should 
vanish as it came, was no meau sorrow! Her 
mind filled with this one idea that wih each 
day’s meeting, its joy went from her life 
for ever. 

Her pain increased when she thought that 
there was some one else to whom the joy of 
their meeting was even more real. <Xaruna. 
would stain her pillow with tears as night 
when she contemplated the strangeness of 
God’s justice. She was pushing away from. 
her him for whom she had come here to 
strengthen her mind and on whom rested the 
frail structure of her poverty-striken honour; 
and was filling her souls with the dreams of 
one whom she scarcely knew and with whom 
her poverty and sorrows had little zo do. 
Had there been no relation at all betwean the 
two, that would not have been cuite so Jad as 
this; but there was a relation. He wes the 
only person upon whom her friend in need | 
had bestowec any affection. 
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From her earliest youth it was her 
favourite pastime to weave dream garlands 
round her own self. She loved to create 
pompous crowds which thronged about her. 
«n her visions peoples’ scenes and melodies 
‘came and went like shadows, ‘These were 
dream plays. ‘She knew that although these 
night have a place in reality, to -her these 
were nothing more than dreams. She was 
avolving her real through her dreams. In her 
‘play people seldom came with all the details of 
their real life. Just as the honey bee gathers 
-only the honey, the heart of youth takes out of 
‘people and out of their everyday life only 
-what it wants for its honey-comb, so, when 
“ner lover came, though she recognised his 
love she could not respond to it, for she 
found nothing in real life to correspond to the 
music she ‘heard in her soul. That dreams 
-could be found in life she had learnt in her 
-dreams; for does not the touch of the unreal 
doll baby teach the girl the reality about the 
‘boy that would be born to her in future? 
Yet Karuna ‘had hoped that she would realise 
her dreams through cold realities and not the 
real through her dreams. She needed her 
‘dreams so badly that she wanted to realise 
them through penance, as did Uma* But 
what has ‘happened to her? The vision of 
‘Siva, that she had seen to-day. made it im- 
possible to court the untrue. The music she 
had heard to-day, did not requireany struggle 
to be appreciated. She plunged all else into it; 
‘but she had never desired the one at whose 
touch she had heard this  all-engulfing 
melody, 

While Karuna was thus occupied with 
‘the mental sphere, ‘Tarinikanta one day re- 
minded her that there was also another thing, 
of crude earthly origin, which required to be 
thought of. Tarini had said at the end of 
their first musical soiree, “I should not rest 
content by shifting that big burden of debt 
on to your shoulder.” He began to repeat it 
often after that. 

Tarini began to say nearly everyday, 
“Look here Didi, this is driving me into a 
great sin. It would be a greater sin than 
‘that of dying indebted, if I died and left the 
‘burden on your young shoulder.” 

At last one day Karuna said, “yes, but 
it can’t be ‘helped. They won’t return the 
money, so there is no way out of it.” 

Tarini, as it were, fell Lito a fresh worry 
and said, “Really, what should I do!” 

Karuna said in order to parry away this 

* Uma got Siva for her husband by undergoing 
‘hard penance for a long time. 
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fresh trouble, “Oh nothing. You need not 
bother at all.” 

But Tarinikanta would not accept the joy 
of this solution and said, “But Didi, I must. 


Tell me whose money it is, I shall go to him,- 


catch him by the feet and beg to have the 
debt shifted to me. I shall remain his bond- 
slave for ever in order to pay off the debt.” 

Karuna smiled faintly. Then she said, 
“Dadamashaya, why are you worrying for 
nothing! Does he not know that your ‘for ever’ 
and my ‘for ever’ are quite different, that he 
should agree ’’? 

Tarini said, “But Didi, I have thought out 
that the person who has given two thousand 
rupees against your mere word of mouth, 
would, certainly release you at an old man’s 


entreaty. He cannot be a heartless 
usurer.” 

p Karuna was in a dilemma. She said, 
Dadamashaya, don’t be unreasonable. Let 


us assume that he agreed, but should you fail 
to clear up the debt in your l'fe-time, should 
it not fall on me by-religion? The man on 
whose kindness you lay so much store, is 
not one whom you should expect your grand- 
daughter to cheat by legal means.” 

Not that Tarinikanta had not seen that 
point; but he was trying to undo what he 
had done during his illness by putting the 
heavy burden on Karuna. He was making 
frantic efforts at redress. It is by right of 
love that a son can take up the burden of 
his father’s debt; but should a father put 
such a burden on his son by the same 
right? 

Tarinikanta thought for a long time, then 
said, “AH right, only tell me who is that 
great soul? I can not undo what I have done. 
How can I wipe out with the help of others 


what I myself have engraved upon your life? 


But it would reduce my worry to know who 
is our benefactor.” 

Karuna was ina fix. She felt much 
hesitation in mentioning the name to-day. 
She thought that with that name she would 
give out her relations with the man as 
well as the struggle she was hiding in her 
mind. Karuna kept silent. Tarini thought she 
was hesitating, fearing that he would make 
trouble if she gave out the name. He said, 
“I will not do anything against vour will. 
Only remove my wory by telling me the 
name. It is pressing on my heart.” 

Karuna at last gave up and said, “Abinash 
Babu,” with as much nonchalance as she 
could mobilise. 

Tarini was 

o 


startled. He said, “Abinash! 
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But I have heard he never lends without 
security.” 

After a little silence, Tarini’s face took up 
a new expression of happiness. He said 
with a smile, “Didi, have you given yourself 
vas security ?” 

Her face became scarlet. She was going to 
say something but she stopped. Tarini said as 
he got up, “Wel, I am no longer worried!” 

Karuna ran after him and said, “I must 
start repaying my debt from this month.” 

Tarini said, “Oh yes, I too shall join you. 
[ have got a coaching job. But I have only 
to do with the money side of the thing. I 
leave the emotional to you.” 


( 18 ) 


That evening when Suprakash wanted to 
borrow Karnuna’s old book of songs and was 
told that some one else had taken it; Karuna 
made a fuss over nothing, hurried and 
fetched it for him. When Suprakash turned 
up the next day, he did not ask for the 
book. It was hardly a difficult thing to say 
that the book bad been recovered; but 
Karuna could not find the courage to tell 
bim that. She feared lest he should discover 
that she had fussed and hurried for his sake. 
She had thoughtfully left the book on the 
table, hoping that Suprakash would find 
it of himself; but when Suprakash came 
she covered it up with a lot of stray 
books and papers. As if she would be 
punished mercilessly should she fail to give 
an account of why and how the book came 
to be on the table. Suprakash went away 
without asking for the book. 

As soon as he was gone, Karuna drew 
the book out and began to turn over its 
leaves. All the songs which he had sung 
for her seemed to assume tangible shapes 
and float before her dreamy eyes. 

Karuna felt a great desire to make the 
book an excuse and tell Suprakash what she 
was feeling through its pages. But how 
could he detect her message of three words 
among the numberless words that the book 
contained ? This printed book was full of 
words and phrases cast after the same model ; 
could it in any way, depict the yearning in 
her heart, the longing in her eyes. 

There were afew lotuses in a metal 
tumbler on one corner of the table. Karuna 
took up one of those, but all-its petals fell 
out as she did so. She picked them up 
and placed them one by one between 
the leaves of the book. She wrote her 
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name on the fly leaf in a large kand and 
marked tae song which Suprakash was 
playing tha first night on his flute with a 
red pencil. But she at once got up. fetched 
an eraser and wiped out the merk. The 
mark was removed, but the page ‘ooked a 
world the worse for the effort involved jr 
the removal. Karuna felt a deep shame 
What oucrageous conduct! She thought. 
who woulc ever miss the significance of what 
she has dcne? She was aghast at aer own 
childishness and mad behaviour. She was 
never like this. Where was her wonted 
considerateness and sagacity? Sha could 
not realise that if was the same old mad- 
ness ; the madness which has stolen a thous- 
and intellects and has touched sazes with 
wanton folly throughout the ages, 

Karuna was marking other songs at 
random aad erasing them out in order to 
hide the tell-tale nature of the first mark. 
when suddenly footsteps were heard outside. 


‘She looked up and saw Suprakash hed come 


back. Had he thrown a handful of scarlet 
powder on her face, she would never have 
gone so red as she did at his sight. Her 
deep blush totally non-plussed Suvrakash. 
He was speechless, but finding the silence 
rather disconcerting said, “I have come to 
take that book. Have you found it ?” 

Karuna stood up after closing ths book. 
Suprakash saw it, and said, “Oh, Here it is. 
So you have found it. Let me have it if 
you can spare it.” 


Karuna did not know what to say. The 
lotus petals were still arranged inside the 
book. She could not very well shake them 
out in front Of Suprakash - but she could 
not find ont any pretext for not Jaanding 
him the book then and there Fincing no 
reason for her strange hesitation and realis- 
ing the heCessity for giving her a little 
time to get Ont of it, Suprakash lowered his 
head and began to turn over the leaves of 
the book silently. He was not locking at 
the songs, iy was only to keep himsel? busy 
somehow, that he did so as he wondered 


about Karuna’s unreasonable conduct and 
frightened appearance. Her  fear-stricken 
he and startled looks had appezled to 
im as 


extremely charming, but whut was 
the reaSon of these—he wondered. Karuna 
saw the lotus petals coming out one after 
another before her very eyes. What wouldn’t 
Suprakash think, what wouldn’t he say! 
A couple of petals came and fell on her 
lap, but he never said anything. <sfter a 
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time he simply asked, “Shall I take the book ? 
Or should I leave it where it is ?” 

Thinking that her secret had come out 
and that there were no further reasons for 
playing hide and seek, Karuna said, “No, 
take it, I have no need for it.” 

Without saying anything more Suprakash 
went away with the book. 

At first Suprakash had not realised that 
the petals had been put there as decoration. 
He came home and decided, after prolonged 
thinking that the petals had been put inside 
the hook in order to preserve them. He 
knew that the Western. craze for pressing 
fiowers had spread among the daughters of 
Bengal. People keep flowers often merely 
for their own sake. It is not binding that 
there should be any bond of memory attached 
to them. . 

But remembering Karuna’s appearance at 
that time, Suprakash could not agree with 
himself. He began to lift out the petals one 
by one and tried to 
meaning in this way. Suddenly his eyes 
fell on one of the songs upon which rested 
a lotus petal. It was the song which he 
had played on that moonlit night on his 
flute and which first introduced him as a 
musician to his admiring listener. Many 
moonlit nights have passed after that, many a 
time had he played that song and lived in 
its heavenly intoxication after that night ; 
but that lonely tree, that stretch of silver 
sand on the floodless river, he had never 
missed these. He found everything in the 
glory of a pair of music-mad eyes. Suprakash 
saw that some one had made a great effort 
at removing some sort of a mark against the 
song. His heart suddenly began to pound 
away in an unreasonable ecstasy. He turned 
over more leaves, discovered some more songs 
and became very happy. Then he closed the 
5ook. Again, he opened the book and began 
to look for something with sadness on his 
face. 

It was an evening towards the end of the 
rainy season. The nearness of a storm had 
touched the dance of spring with utter im- 
mobitity. The branches of the trees rested 
iow like the tear-heavy eyelashes of some 
young beauty suffering separation from her 
delovad. The mango blossoms wero no longer 
hurling themselves laughingly on the lap of 
the leaves. On the western sky the setting 
Sun was, as it were, putting his parting kiss 
on Evening after enfolding her blushing form 
with a thousand luminous arms. Karuna 


discover the hidden’ 
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was hurrying about in the kitchen. It seemed 
as if the god of fire was refusing to help her 
in his sadness born of bidding farewell to 
the rains. Karuna did not want to waste the 


day like this. But the gods were unwilling. , 
As the evening drew on, the smoke of wet 


coal and indignation at her failure began to 
fill up her eyes with tears. Her eyes and 
hair were full of coal dust and ashes, her 
hands were black, her saree was stained with 
oil and grime. Ronu called out from the door, 
“Didi, Suprakash Babu has come.” 

Karuna stood up in hot haste. Her oil 
stained saree added to the ridiculousness of 
her appearance. She looked out through 
the window and saw Ronu disappearing in 
the mango grove. She was absolutely at a 
loss to discover how she could go out like 
this before Suprakash. She could not call 
out from the kitchen nor go out and meet 
him. Aruna could not be found. Throwing 
down the palm-leaf fan she began to wash 
her hands, but failed to get rid of the filth 
she had on them. She got furious and threw 
away the jug. It was not possible to go out 
of the kitchen and make herself presentable; 
for she might meet Suprakash on her way 
out. Karuna sat down grimly. She had never 
felt so much delicacy to go out before people 
with her hands black with coal dust, then 
why did she feel like this especially when 
she longed to go out? Her eyes overflowed 
with tears in helpless anger, At last, she 
wiped her hands on her saree and went out. 
Suprakash was going away, as no body could 
be found. He had left the book on the door- 
step. Karuna only saw a flash of the gold 
border of his dress as he swung round the 
corner. Had it been possible to shake herself 
Karuna would have had her heart's desire. 
But it could not be done. She wanted to 
call after him, but what should she say ? It 
is said that if one called somebody silently 
but whole-heartedly, one gets response. 
Karuna stood on the door-step and began to 
call in her mind, “ come back, do come back !” 

The sky was slowly crowding up with mas- 
ses of cloud like the massive and dust-laden 
locks on the head of the god Siva. A single 
blast of roaring wind set the trees, as if were 
to ery out all together. All the doors and 
windows crashed down as if m the sorrow 
of wounded vanity. Karuna left the dark 
door-step, came into the room and lay down 
on the floor. But she had her cooking to 
finish. She wiped her eyes and went back 
into the kitchen. 
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At night she opened the book of songs 
and found that all the lotus-petals were gone. 
She smiled and put the book away carefully. 
Where were the petals gone? Had they 
fallen out? But then, should she not expect 
at least one of them to remain in the 
book ? 

It was the lastday of the year. Karnnahad 
hoped that she would see someone in a new 
glory to-day, in a freshness like that of the 
meeting of Spring with Winter. She had no 
presentiment to build up her hopes upon. 
But was not her hearts desire any ground 
on which she could place her hopes? She was 
arranging in her own mind the words of love 
“she had never heard from her beloved. She was 
seeing in her imagination the smiles which she 
had never seen in the eyes of her coming 
guest. But the shame of it! To be forced to 
hide by mere details of dress and appearance 
_When he did come! She consoled herself with 
the thought that after all, he might not have 
come as on many other days. In her heart 
she gav a higher place to her imaginary 
joys and thus tried to render the Real less 
painful. She felt a deep happiness spread over 
herself as she thought of the lost flower- 
petals. She was pulsating now with joy and 
now with sorrow as her thoughts came and 
went. 

Before she had had enough sleep she 
woke up. The memory of her night-long 
dreams were not yet totally lost. Through- 
out the night the mango-grove had sung 
the farewell of spring; she had heard in ‘it 
the flute of her beloved and wept. The 
morning breeze had come and gently 
caressed her sleepy eyes; she had thrilled as 
if it were thetouch of her expected one. She 
wanted to shut her eyes and go back into 
her dreams that she might see her charming 
visitor again. But sleep would not come. 
One who receives the most entreaty, desires 
it the most; the goddess of sleep was suffer- 
ing acutely from this weakness this morning. 
In the morning Karuna could not withhold her 
joy when she found the desire of her sleepy 


eyes rounding the corner of the road 
when she came out. It touched her new 
year * with the touch of success. Like 


the first light of the new year’s morning 
which comes to life in the deep gloom of 
he departing year, would her tears give 
birth to her smiles ? 

Karuna ran out to meet him. Suprakash 


*The Bengali new year begins in spring. 


came in and said, “I came last even:ng, but 
none of you was at home. So I hare come 
early to-day.” 

Karuna said, “You are the first gerson I 
have seen this year.” 

Supraxash smiled. Jt lightened up his 
countenance. He looked at Karuna, then 
looked away and said, “I too started on this 
road the first thing this year. Though I 
have seen many an undesirable face on my 
way, I have a consolation, Ie this 
world one has got to cross a wilderness of 
ugliness in order to find the beautiful. Other- 
wise where would be the value of beauty ?’ 

The note which Karuna detected :n_ these 
few words, filled her soul at once. Iu the 
meantime Arunaand Ronu turned up in s cloud- 
burst of good wishes and cheers. Aruna 
said, “We have seen youthe first thing on 
new year’s day ; must we then see you every 
day this year ? Then you will ʻave to 
build a nest in these ruins.” 

Ronu conceded, “Oh yes, stay here.” 

Suprakash said, “It is not going tc be 50; 
I am starting out on the firs day of the 
year. Let us hope that this parting be not 
eternal. I have come to bid you gvod-bye. 
The world was begun to be built so long 
before our birth that we, who follow ha piness 
are forced to change our path too often. So 
we have to turn the day of universal joy into 
a day of sorrow. If you remember me, I 
shall be able to feel your touch even from 
a distance.” 

Ronu started a terrific uproar, “Oh no, 
you can’t go, it is unfair, absurd M Saruna 
thought, “Whom is he taking leave of 2 
Ronu and Aruna ran away tc inform thelr 
Dadamasheya. Karuna said, “Really, are you 
going away ? I never thought that you 
would go 30 soon. Yow have filled my mind 
with sorrow right on the new year’s day.” 

Suprakash said, “That is why I came on 
the last day of the year; because it was a 
day of sorrow. This I thought becacse the 
the sorrow was mine; I never dared tc think 
that I should have the good fortune ~o find 
others sympathising with me. But I could 
not find you yesterday. So I have esme to 
take farewell on a festive day.” 

Karuna remained silent. A struggle be- 
tween teazs and smiles was raging in her 
mind. She did not know what tc say. 
Suprakash said, “Well, I am going away. | 
do not krow when we may meet again. 
perhaps you would forget by that time that 
there ever was a person of my nams. Or 
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maybe I shall not be on this earth till then. 
Life is too short an affair. One cannot see 
and enjoy everything within its span. Many 
die before tasting the fruit of man’s greatest 
desire. Maybe that is why the greedy heart 
of man has created an infinity of life after 
life in his imagination. This is merely a 
means to giving his moment-long life a touch 
of the eternal. Don’t you think so?” Supra- 
kash seemed to be searching for a lost thread. 
His eyes and expression displayed a medley 
of emotions, yearnings and sorrows. He was 
floundering in an ocean of words in search 
of the one word and was wondering if his 
message would reach its destination. Karuna 
was listening to him with her eyes downcast. 
She lifted them into his once, but again 
lowered them. Her words failed her sadly 
to-day. Who knows what may have happened 
had this silence been prolonged a little more; 
but the other members of the family 
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HE following figures will show the import- 

T ance of the Kailway Department. Rail- 

way revenue exceeds the Customs revenue 

and Railway expense exceeds the Mili- 

tary expense. Railway’ staff are the largest 
staff engaged in any industry in oe 





$, 
Total State Railway Capital. - 6,05,99,15,000 
nual income for 1922-23. wee 3,48,00,000 
Annual expenditure for 1922-23 
(including interest, etc.). 92 ,26,00,000 
No. ot Servants: f 
Europeans. pone diane; Indians. 
Officers 1,428 9 288 
Subordinates on 
Rs. 250 and above. 2,977 2,818 1,702 
Subordinates under 
Rs. 250 + 2,035 8,182 642,514. 


and yet the Railway questions have not 
received the same attention which they should 
have received from the members of the Legis- 
lative Assembly during the last four years. 
One of the reasons is that the Railway Budget 
is placed before the Assembly at the same 
time when the general revenue budget is 
placed before them and therefore the attention 
‘of the members is divided. If, therefore, the 
Railway Budget be separated from the general 
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turned up at this juncture and destroyed 
the troublesonfe silence with their noisiness. 

Suprakash went away. Tarinikanta told 
him before he went, “Give my blessings to 
everybody at home. Tell them about us; but 
they perhaps know everything. What do you 
‘say, Karuna? Abinash should know every- 
thing about us, shouldn’t he?” 

Karuna did not answer him. Suprakash 
looked at her once in astonishment. He had 
never heard Abinash’s name from her! 
Karuna didnot notice his astonishment. 

After bidding farewell to Suprakash every- 
body dispersed. As he rounded the corner 
Suprakash looked back and saw Karuna still 
standing on the door-step. She went in as 
soon as she saw him looking round. 


(To be continued) 
TRANSLATED FROM THE BENGALI BY 


ASHOKE CHATTERJEE. 
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RAILWAY BUDGET 


budget and placed before the Assembly on 
separate days reserved for the purpose, the 
members would be able to give undivided 
attention to Railway matters. Although this 


7 


Pai 


can be done without separating the Budget 


there is some truth in the idea that a separate 
budget taken up for consideration at a 
separate time will receive special and concen- 
trated attention. ‘This is one of the advantages 
of a separate Budget. But sufficient time 
should be asked for from the Railway Board 
for this purpose owing to the importance of 
Railway Finance. . 

2. The Railway Board desires separation 
of the Budget chiefly because by that 
arrangement they will be able to spend Rail- 
way money for Railway purposes. They con- 
sider that Government should only expect a 
certain annual return on the capital invested 
plus a small portion of the surplus profit, the 
balance being kept for new Capital Works or 
improvement of the service, etc., ete. This 
arrangement will be advantageous as well as 
disadvantageous to the country. It will be 
advantageous when the money is spent only 


with a view to improve railways and to help | 
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local industries as at present, for without 
certainty of funds available several necessary 
works cannot be undertaken when required 
resulting in loss in revenue. But the dis- 
advantage is that the extra hold on the net 
earnings which the Railway Board will 
get by this arrangement will enable them 
to spend more and more to help industries 
in England. This they are not able to do 
at present to a full extent owing to uncertainty 
of funds available. But it is not advisable 
to refuse separation of the Budget for 
this reason. On the contrary, the members 
of the Assembly have got this first oppor- 
tunity to take steps to control the hither- 
to uncontrolled financial administration of the 
Railway Board. Suggestions are therefore 
given in the following paras, which if adopted 
will enable the members to exercise a good 
control on the management of the Railways 
owned by the State whether worked by the 
State or by Companies. 

3. It is stated in the memorandum pre- 
pared by the Chief Commissioner and the 
Financial Commission that Railways are com- 
mercial undertakings and the State should ex- 
pect only a fixed return on the capital every 
year after the interest and other charges are 
paid, and then explanation is given what this 
should be and so on. There are some mis- 
takes in this statement. It is stated that the 
State should expect 5eths of one per cent. 
on the capital (excluding the Capital of non- 
commercial lines and the Capital raised by 
Companies) plus t/sth of the surplus profit. 
In principle there should be no objection for 
the Government to expect a fixed return on 
the capital as Railway management is so 
technical that if a fixed return is not 
settled, the Railway Administrations might be 
tempted to increase the expenditure and show 
no return at all and without technical know- 
ledge it will be difficult for the members of 
the Legislative Assembly to point out where 
unnecessary expense has been incurred. 
Although the Railway Administration can be- 
come extravagant even after the annual return 
on Capital is fixed, they will think of the re- 


‘turn due several times before spending the 


money. The offer of a fixed return should 
therefore be accepted. Let us now see what 
that return should be. 

4. It has been stated in para 10 of Appendix 
A of the Memo. prepared by the Chief 
Commissioner that in the ten years 1905-06 
to 1914-15, the average annual net gain to 
all State-owned Railways was nearly 33/2 
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crores representing `739 of 1 per cent. ofthe 
average Oepital charge during the sane seriod 
which was 472 crores, and that in the : ubse- 
quent 9 years 2.¢. 1914-15 to 1923-24, tue not 
gain has amounted to 58,63 crores, and that 
the average Capital was 580 crores in this 
period. There is some mistake in prnting 
here. The Railways could not hava earned 
5863 crores on 580 crores Capital be:ween 
1915-16 and 1923-24. This earning shoud be 
58°63 crcres. From these 58°63 crores, 18°50 
crores are deducted as representing arrears of 
renewals or depreciation, leaving a balanco of 
4013 crores and this divided by 9 years 
gives us al annual average net gain of 4.46 
crores martioned in the memo. This works 
out to ‘7G8 of 1 p.c. on the Capital as 2on-pared 
with ‘739 ci 1 p.c. of the Capital in the previous 
10 vears. Ordinarily “739 of 1 p.c. shov.ld be 
fixed as sh2 annual return. But the Railway 
Board states that the provision for depreciation 
is necessary and estimates a further 1/2p.c. on 
Capital fer this purpose thus redacitg the 
average return by ‘500 per cent. This is more 
ambiguous as, if the 18°50 crores are taken 
into cons:deration for depreciation as stated 
above, ard deducted from the net revenue 
available, there is no necessity to reserve any- 
thing more for depreciation. The perc ntage 
at whica Railways are now working is so 
high that they ought to spend suficient 
amount on renewals from the genera: re’ enue, 
and the depreciation already considercd in 
deducting 18°50 crores (which on an average 
of 9 years will amount to 2'5 crores per year, 
should bə quite sufficient. But assuming that 
their statement is correct, 1/2p.c. on 580 crores 
capital amounts to 2°90 crores and th.s deduct- 
ed from tke net estimated profit of 6°28 «crores 
for 1923-24 leaves a balance of 325 «rores 
and this balance works out to ‘600 of <= per 
cent. of the capital, not “268 of 1 p.c. as shown 
in the memo. Their accounts are neither 
clear nor clearly explained. Besides in arriv- 
ing at 5/sta of 1 p.c. of the capital, the capital 
of non-commercial lines are to be exclucad. If 
this is sc, it is not understood why zhe inter- 
est on these lines is paid from the revenue 
of the ccmmercial lines. There are two altor- 
natives, viz. (1) either the loss on the non- 
commerc:a. lines should be debited to the 
Military Department 7.-e. they must take the 
earnings and pay the interest or (2) the 
capital o? chese lines also must be taker into 
consideration in arriving at the annual contri- 
bution zo the State. The former course is 
more businesslike and should be recommended. 


” 
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6. It is stated in the memo, that the 
capital raised by companies should also not 
be taken. into consideration in arriving at 
5ieth of 1 p.c. The capital raised by the Compani- 
es receives regular interest from the Govern- 
ment (2. e. from the Railway revenue). This 
capital therefore belongs to the Government and 
therefore any profit on this capital belongs to 
the Government in the same way as profits on 
public deposits in a commercial business. 
There is no reason for excluding this capital 
when calculating the annual contribution to 
the State. - 3 

7. If therefore the total capital Gneluding 
the Capital on strategic or non-commercial 
lines and Capital raised by Companies) is 
taken into consideration and the amount 
unnecessarily charged a second time to depre- 
ciation as stated above be excluded, the 
minimum contribution which the State ought 
to get should be full one per cent. of the 
total capital. This means that the Railways 
would be expected to pay 1 per cent. more 
interest to the State than the interest which 
the State has to pay on borrowed money, 
and as money was cheap when borrowed by 
the State and now money being dear, it must 
naturally earn more and the State has a right 
to expect 1 per cent contribution on the total 
capital. . 

~ 8 Itis stated also that in addition to the 
annnal return on the capital, the State will 
be given 4/sth of surplus profits, 4/sths being 
kept for new capital works, improvement of 
services, reduction of rates and reserve for 
equalising the contribution to the State in 
lean years and for depreciation (vide para 14 
of the memo). This is the third place at 
which depreciation is provided although if 
renewals are properly made for revenue there 
is no necessity for it. There is however, no 
objection to accept ‘/sth of the surplus profit 
provided the balance is used for the benefit 
of Indian Railways and provided there is no 
, wastage of surplus money. Under the old 
guaranteed Company’s system, as 5 per cent. 
return was guaranteed by the State, the 
Companies did not care to work economically 
resultmg in a heavy loss of 320 crores to 
the State. There should be no repetition of 
that condition. 

9. It will further be seen from the terms 
of the resolution which is to be moved at the 
September Session that from the contribution 
of 5/s6ths of 1 per cent. proposed to be given 
to the State, the Railways will be entitled to 
deduct loss in working and interest on capital 
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on strategic lines. If Railways are commercial 
lines these non-commercial lines must have no 
concern with the budget of commercial lines 
as stated above. With regard to loss in 


working, this is also proposed to be deducted 5 


from the annual contribution to be made by 
the Railways, so that what is specially to be 
seen is not what the contribution should be 
(although this also has a value as explained 
above) but how Railways are worked and how 
crores of rupees are spent every year on 
Indian, Railways. In fact, Railway expense Is 
much more than Military expense. The only 
difference between the two is that while the 
latter is unproductive, the former is product- 
ive and gives a good return if properly 
controlled. Unless the Railway expense is 
brought well under control, it may even show 


'a loss as has been the case in the year 1922- 


23 and as according to the proposal loss is 
to be wiped out from the profits of subse- 
quent years, the State may not get any return 
from the Railway revenue for years together 
if the Railway expenditure is not kept well 
under control. This is the chief subject on 
which the Railway Board does not supply 
sufficient . information to the Legislative 
Assembly and keeps the members ignorant of 
Railway affairs by publishing incomplete 
statistics. 

10. Therefore, the first necessity is that 
the Budget of the State Railways should give 
such details as would enable the members to 
understand how Railway revenue is raised 
and spent. The figures in the Budget as now 
presented show what is the total Railway 
revenue and total Railway expenditure of 
each of the State Railways. The Budget 
does not show how the revenue is raised and 
how the expense is incurred. Although some 
more information is avilable in the annual 
“ Administration Report” of Railways, the 
report is published nearly one year after the 
close of the year in which the Budget is 
submitted. Therefore, the Budget must be 
prepared on the same lines giving the same 
details as are given in the Establishment Rolls 
and working estimates of each State Railway 
by providing separate columns for showing the 
figures of each State Railway. It will make this 
note very lengthy if all the details required 
in the Budget are given here. These can be 
readily obtained by calling for Budget 
particulars of any State Railway which are 
usually placed by that Railway before the 
Railway Board every year. 

11. It would require 


another lengthy 


ae 
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note to describe how a Railway Budget pre- 
pared as stated above and placed before the 
Assembly should be criticised. Briefly 
speaking, however, there are three ways in 
which Railway money is chiefly spent viz. 
(1) purchase of stores, (2) contracts (3) recruit- 
ment, engagement and promotion of staff. 
With regard to purchase of stores, the 
Assembly must have the means to satisfy the 
members that such stores are purchased in 
the cheapest market without sacrificing the 
quality of the material required. For this 
purpose, the Assembly should ask the Railway 
Board to submit half yearly statements for 
the information of the members, showing 
particulars of stores of _ the value of Rs. 
25,000 and over purchased for railways, from 
whom purchased and at what price. Similar 
particulars for contracts of Rs. 25,000 and 
over should also be called for. This will give 
to the members an insight into the Railway 
working. With regard to the recruitment of 
the staff the statement now supplied to the 
members of the Legislative Assembly does not 
give necessary information. The information 
now given is in connection with numbers of 
Europeans, Anglo-Indians and Indian Officers 
and subordinates. In addition to this, the Rail- 
way Board should be asked to show side by side 
what amount is paid separately to European, 
Anglo-Indian and Indian Officers, and separa- 


~ tely also for subordinates. This will bring out 


clearly the present position in which almost 
all the highly paid posts are held or reserved 
for non-Indians. This will also enable the 
members of the Assembly to criticise the 
method of recruitment and undue preference 
given to non-Indians. 

12. In addition to the fact that higher 
posts are practically reserved for Europeans, the 
European officers and subordinates are given 
cost of passages by steamer from and to Eng- 
laúd, cost of passes for railway journey in 
England and in India, similarly cost of passages 
by steamer for their wives and intended wives, 
also when they are sick and return home on 
sick leave, and eight months’ full pay leave ; 
a time-scale ze. promotion of Rs. 50 and 
over for every year of service, compensatory 
allowances for increased cost of living, etc., 
ete. Full details of these concessions should 


- be called for from the Railway Board, for as 


against these concessions to encourage 
Europeans in the service, vo steps are taken 
even to give necessary education to the 
Indian staff. Mr. T.W. Tutwiler, the General 
Manager of the Tata Iron and Steel Works 
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gave the following reply before tae Indian 
Industrial Commission :-—— 

“The Indian workmen are very intelligent 
quick to learn and more amenable to dis- 
cipline than the foreigners. Where Indians 
are substituted for Europeans, the work had 
not suffered either in quality or quantity.” 

This is the position on railways also but 
Indianisation on railways is very slow, the 
result being waste of -money and rise in 
rates and fares. 

13. Everybody in this country is now 
anxious to get the railway fares reduced but 
this cannot be done unless the Railway expense 
is reduced, and Railway expense cannot 
be reduced unless the Assembly can 


get control over Railway finance as suggested 


above. On March 19th 1920, the iate Hon. 
Mr. Gokhale had complained in the Council 
that the working expenses of State Railways 
for the 15 years between 1890 and 1905 
were between 46 and 48 per cent. of the 
gross receipts, there being only one year in 
which it was 49 whereas from the time the 
Railway Board came into existence, this pro- 
portion has gone up. In 1906 - rose ṣo 50, in 
1907-08 to 575, in 1908-09 to 62, in 1910 to 
55'3. 

It may be added that m 1922-28 this 
proportion -rose to 7884. Several Railways 
of Native States are managed at less than 50 per 
cent., and there is no reason why the Railway 
Board should work at more than 50 per cent. 
The important matter which the members of 
the Assembly have to see every year is that 
the working ratio batween gross receipts and 
gross expenditure remains at a reasonable 
figure, as explained above by the late Hon. 
My. Gokhale. If necessary this ratic should 
be -compared with the ratio at which 
Company’s Railways and Native State Railways 
are managed. The Railway Board haye recent- 
ly revised statistics by which they are able 
to compare one Railway’s working with 
oiher Railways from month to month and 
copies of these statements should be supplied 
for the general information cf the members 
of the Legislative Assembly. 


14. There is also a possibility of erroneous 
preparation of accounts. The amount that 
should be charged to capital is sometimes 
charged to Revenue and vice versa. In para. 
8 of the Chief Commissioner’s ifemo. on the 
separation of the Railway Budget, the Capital 
of State Railways is shown to be as 
ander :— 
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As per Retrenchment Com- 
miitee’s Report. 

As per Financial & Re- 
venue Accounts. 


Rs. 605, 99, 15, 000 


Rs. 544, 99, 78, 668. 

As per Railway Admi- 
nistration Report. Rs. 532, 41, 57, 000. 
As per Budget for 1923-24 Rs. 544, 30, 50, 333. 

The explanation given by the Railway 
Board for these differences is not quite satis- 
factory. If the accounts were correct, these 
differences of crores of rupees would not have 
occurred and it is impossible to believe that 
there are no more mistakes in the railway 
accounts. In fact, some of the mistakes appear 
to have been made knowingly. It is stated on 
page 37 of Rai Saheb Chandrika Prasad’s book 
on Indian Railways that when the Company’s 
lines were purchased by the Government of 
India, the Government of India paid a pre- 
mium of £. 33,410,803 to the Companies 
although the Companies had made a loss of 
Rs. 31995 crores of rupees in the previous 
years. In commercial undertakings when a 
business is sold, premium ‘is demanded only if 
the business would have worked at a profit. 
This is perhaps the first instance in the finan- 
cial history of the whole world where such 
a large sum is paid at premium for a business 
which worked at so much loss. Naturally 
these £33,000,000 paid as premium were 
added to the capital’and percentage of net 
railway earnings was counted on this fictitious 
capital. The fares were insufficient to give 
a good return on this false capital and had 
to be raised. 

15. It will thus be seen that there is ab- 
solute necessity to have full control over the 
accounts maintained by the Railway Board, 
and as the Railway Board has engaged a 
Financial Adviser the Legislative Assembly 
should also have an Indian Financial Adviser 
to be paid from the Railway revenue. It 
would even be better if the Legislative As- 
sembly can get the Railway Board to agree 
to the appointment of a few independent men 
to continuously exercise a test check on Rail- 
way accounts. In all audit and accounts 
offices of Government and Railways, ‘Test 
Audit Staff is specially kept for this purpose 
but such staff is not responsible to the Council 
or Assembly. The proposal made here is that 
the Assembly must engage its own staff to 
work under its own control but paid from 
railway revenues, especially as shown above, 
sericus mistakes have been made in the past 
in railway accounts. The Assembly can get 
some good men for this purpose from the 
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retired Railway servants or some of the men 

now working on railways will be glad to 

resign to take up this national service. 
16. Some persons such as Rai Saheb Chan- 


drika Prasad and the man who writes under. 


the name of “Economy” in the “Servant of 
India” who are well conversant with Railway 
matters suggest that the public are entitled 
to 4 per cent. return on Rs, 320 crores paid 
in the past from the revenues of the Govern- 
ment of India to the Railway Companies to 
declare 5 per cent.guaranteed dividend. Although 
this claim is fair and just, it is not possible 
that the Railway Board will agree to it. At 
any rate, this important point requires to be 
further investigated by the members of the 
Legislative Assembly. 

. 17. The' resolution which is proposed to 
be moved at the September Session by the 
Government should therefore be amended as 
follows :— 

“This Assembly recommends to the Gover- 
nor-General in Council that in order to re- 
lieve the General 
fluctuations caused by the incorporation there- 
in of the Railway estimate and to enable the 
railways to carry outa continuous railway 
policy based on the necessity of making a de- 
finite return over a period of years to the 
State on the Capital expended on Railways, 

(1) the railway finances be separated from 
the general finances of the country and the 
general revenues shall receive a definite an- 
nual contribution from railways which shall be 
the first charges on railway earnings after the 
annuity is paid as hitherto. 

(2) This contribution shall be equal to 1 
per cent. on the capital (excluding capital of non- 
commercial lines, the profit or loss on which 
shall be borne by the Military Department) 
at the end of the penultimate financial year 
plus J/sth of any surplus profits remaining 
after payment of this fixed retura subject to 
the condition that if in any lean year Railway 
revenues are not sufficient to provide 1 per cent. 
on the capital at charge, surplus profits in the 
next or subsequent years will not be deemed 
to have occurred for purpose of division until 


‘such deficiency has been made good. 


From the contribution so fixed will be de- 
ducted loss on working. In order however to 
satisfy the members of the Legislative 
Assembly that Railways are worked with 
economy and efficiency, the Railway Board 
should furnish :— 

(a) A budget estimate revised in such a 
way as to show „full details'as to how the 


Budget from the violent . 
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revenue is derived and expenditure incurred 
under, the various heads and sub-heads of 
different abstracts as are usually given in the 
Budget estimates of individual railways. 

(b) A half-yearly statement 
particulars of stores of the value of Rs. 25000 
and above purchased in India and ont of 
India, from where purchased, at what price 
with a certificate the same was not obtainable 
at cheaper rates anywhere else. : 

(c) A half-yearly statement showing 
particulars of contracts of the value of Rs. 
50,000 and over and to whom given ete., 
with a certificate that it was not possible to 
get the work done cheaper by anyother 
means. 

(d) The yearly statement now submitted 
Showing number of European, Anglo-Indian 
and Indian Officers and subordinates to be 
completed in future by showing further 
information regarding the amount paid to each 
class of employees and with a certificates 
that Indians or Anglo-Indians were not 
available for the posts for which Kuropeans 
were engaged, that the salaries given to 
Europeans were not inexcess of their market 
value and that sufficient steps were taken to 
train Indians and Anglo-Indians for the work 
for which Europeans were employed. This 
statement will also show any other special con- 
cessions given to Europeans, Anglo-Indians 
and Indians such as long leave on full pay, 
free passages both for rail and steamer 
allowances, ete. 

(e) As mistakes have occurred as stated in 
paragraph 8 of the Railway Board’s memo. and 
are likely to occur in Railway Accounts, a 
Test Audit Section should be created which 
will continuously carry out a Test Check of 
Railway accounts and will be responsible to 
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the members of the Assembly and will 
generally see that the policy of the Assembly 
is strictly carried out by the Railway Board. 

(3) Any surplus profits that exist after the 
payment of the charges mentioned above 
Shall be available for the Railway Admini- 
stration tc be utilised in 

(a) Forming reserve for : 

(i) Equalising dividends, that is to say, for 
securing the payment of the percentage con- 
tribution to the general revenues in lean 
years. 

(ii) Desreciation 

(b) Witing down and writing off capital 

c) Recuction of Rates. 

(4) The Railway Administration shall be 
entitled subject to such conditions as may 
be prescribed by the Government of India to 
borrow temporarily from capital or from tho 
reserves for the purpose of meeting expendi- 
ture for which there is no provision or 
insufficiens provision in the Revenue Budget 
subject to the obligation tomake payment of 
such borrewings out of the Revenue Budgets 
of subsequent years. 

(5) Any reduction in the demand for 
grants for railways resulting from the vote 
of the Legislative Assembly will not injure 
the general revenues č. e. will not have. tha 
effect of increasing the fixed contribution for 
the year. 

(6) The fixed contribution shall be subject 
to revisior at the end of five years. 

(7) The Railway Department will place 
the estimazes of Railway expenditure before 
the Central Advisory Council on some dato 
prior to the date for the discussion of the 
demand for grants for Railways. 


Ramiway PORTER. 


NOTES 


Hindu-Moslem Relations in Hyderabad 
and Elsewhere. 


One Mr. Younus, an inhabitant of Hydera- 
bad, has recently contributed an interesting 
article to the Bombay Chronicle on the excel- 
lent relations between the two communities 
in the Muslim State of Hyderabaal. 


We should like to puta few pertinent 
questions to him on this subject: (1) 
Why, if the position of Hindus is so 
satisfactory in the premier Mahomedan 
State of India, do the Hindus of Berar 
show such a marked disinclination to be 
enrolled among the subjects of His Exalted 
Highness the , Nizam? (2) Why, as Mr. St. 
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Nihal Singh’s recent articles in the Modern 
Review show, are there so few Hindus in the 
higher ranks of the Nizam’s service, although 
the population of the State is predominantly 
Hindu? (3) Why, in books on the Nizam’s 
Dominions by Indians and Europeans, of 
which we have read some, the names of no 
Hindus of high position and rank, except 
Maharaja Sir Kishen Prasad and perhaps one 
ar two more, are met with, whereas all the big 
names we come across are those of Mussalmans ? 
(4) Is there any adequate provision for the 
higher education of Hindus, whose mother- 
tongue is not Urdu, like the Osmania Univer- 
sity for Urdu-speaking peoples, which was 
under contemplation ever since the days of 
Lord Ripon and Sir Salar Jung, as we read in 
fhe pages of W. S. Blunt’s highly interesting 
hook? (5) Throughout British India, and in 
some progressive Indian States like Mysore 
and Baroda, we find that there is a strong edu- 
eated middle class who are the backbone of 
the country and lead all political, social and 
intellectual movements. Do we hear of such 
a Hirdu middle class in the Nizam’s domi- 
nions? (6) Tf not, should not the Hindus 
of Hyderabad be regarded among the depressed 
classes ? (7) The papers, in commenting on 
Wr. Younus's article, lay the blame of Hindu- 
‘“loslem dissensions on the British. Has not 
pheda, or the policy of divide and rule, been 
among the guiding political maxims of Indian 
rulers since the days of Kautilya and the 
Shanti Parva of the Mahabharata, and are the 
foreign rulers of India alone to be blamed 
for taking advantage of our weakness in 
consolidating their rule ? (In Lord Morley’s 
Recollections there is a striking philosophic- 
al discussion in support of this Machiavellian 
policy by various English and continental 
writers.) (8) There are, we know, prominent 
and highly cultured Mohamedans in Hydera- 
bad who entertain, by reason of their broad 
culture, more liberal views about their Hindu 
neighbours than many leading Mohamedans 
in British India. Is this not partly due to 
the fact that, being the sole repositories of 
wealth and ` power, they can afford to be 


tolerant in theory, whereas in British India - 


. their co-religionists, not enjoying similar 
advantages, are apt to be jealous ? (9) It is 
true that we do not hear of Hindu-Musalman 
riotsin Hyderabad. |Thatat Gulbarga happened 
after this note was written. Ed, M. R.I 
But is it not just possible that this is 
due to the fact that no Hindu there 
would dream of his 
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Mohamedan Prime Ministers and Chief Judges 
in Hindu States, but instances of this kind- 
are, I believe, not very common, just as 
Maharaja Sir Kishen Prasad is an exception 
at Hyderabad. 

I have recently read in the papers. that 
the position of Hindus in Bhopal is little 
better than that of helots, and is simply 
intolerable. It has even been stated that 
Hindus are compelled to carry beef for 
their Moslem masters. I should like to know 
whether this is the more typical case, or is 
it the exception ? We should remember that 
public opinion in Indian States is totally 
unorganised and the voice of the people has 
seldom any chance of reaching our ears. 

Sufism, of which Mr. Younus speaks, is 
akin to Vedantism, and is of course a- most 
liberal doctrine, but it is confined to only the 
most enlightened classes of the Muhammadan 
population. Even Shias are more liberal and 
tolerant than Sunnis, for Shiaism is the 
religion of Persia, which is Aryan and not 
Semitic, and much more intellectual than: 
Arabia, the Prophet's country of origin. 
Most Indian Mussalmans are neither Sufis 
nor Shias, but Sunnis, and not even of the 
rationalistic Mutazzalite persuasion, but belong 
to the Hanafi sect, and are more fanatical 
than the Hindus, whose religion, being ethnic 
and not credal, and non-missionary in charac- 
ter, is more tolerant than Islam. It is their 
religious bigotry which gives Indian Mussal- 
mans their unity and solidarity, but at the 
same time makes them intellectually less 
adapted to assimilate world culture and all 
that is best in modern civilization than the 
Hindus, who possess less religious cohesion 
and communal strength. The toleration of the 
Hindu character manifests itself, so far as 
prejudices and superstitions due to ignorance 
will allow, both in and out of British India 
in a variety of ways ; but ‘barring this, I am 
prepared to concede that the position of 
Mohamedans in Hindu States like Kashmir, 
where the population is predominantly 
Mohamedan, is analogous to that of Hindus 
in Moslem States. No good will come to us 
by blinking the facts. Orthodox Hindus 
must be prepared to relax their orthodoxy by 
a good deal, and Mohamedans must fit them- 
selves by education to abandon their bigotry 
to a large extent, before there can be that 
meeting of each other half way without 
which there can be no reconciliation that is 
likely to stand the test of time. It is the 
merest cant to say that each may retain his 
orthodoxy, zeļ remain rooted in his prejudices, 
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and yet be a good friend of the other. For that, 
a change of heart is necessary, and to bring 
about this much desired consummation, the 
mutual shedding of prejudices and superstitions 
~ is the one thing needful. This, however, does 
not mean that a Hindu or a Mohamedan who 
holds advanced views and has progressed with 
the times is to be considered less a Hindu or 
less a Mohamedan on that account. ‘The 
SMohamedans of Turkey are not less Mohame- 
dans because they have freed themselves 
from most orthodox prejudices. 


The 29th July, 1924. 


A 


Potarticus. 


Lord Olivier Becomes Unpopular. 


The Britisher can pardon some things but 
never Individuality. If a fellow walked out 
in Oxford Street in a pink suit, a green- 
spotted tie and a yellow felt-hat, he would 
surely be hounded down by jeering crowds 
and would ultimately be taken into custody 
for no other crime than that of not observing 
the “Not Dones” of British life. As in 
matters of dress, so also in opinions, the 
British follow the current fashion, and those 
who deviate from it do so at their own risk. 
Not that any and every queer opinion will 
be hit on the head. It is not so much the 
queerness or the wunheard-of-ness of an 
opinion that matters as its contrariness to 
whatever opinion may be in vogue for 
the time being. One may talk any amount 
of insanity and paradox so long as it does 
not have much to do with matters about 
which the nation thinks a lot and differently. 
But one may not go against any pet opinion 
of the majority. 

Lord Olivier seems to have committed 
the indiscretion of giving a different opinion 
on a matter which has already been under 
the nation’s attention and judged. “His praise” 
(non-condemnation) of Mr. C. R. Das has given 
rise to violent outbursts in the British 
Press. What right has Lord Olivier not to 
condemn some one who is not liked by most 
people ? Especially a man who has been 


accused of supporting the murder of a Bri- 


tisher. Had Lord Olivier written a treatise 
justifying every known crime under the 
sun, he would have incurred less risk of 
being discarded as a ‘rotter? For, a general 
statement, however vile, is-less offensive than 
the most innocent of personal things. Love 
sins, but how dare you love an_ established 
sinner ? 
A, C. 
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Olympic News. 


The following will be found interesting :-— 


_ Lowpon, Jay 21. 

The Olympic Games boxing towmnamert ended : 
midnight amid scenes of such disorcer that tl: 
British, Olympic Committee, after a meexng to-da~ 
notified the International Committee that it will be 
impossible for British boxers to compcts in futu e 
Olympic meetings. seo 

Even some French newspapers are beginnire 
to express the view that the Olymp:c Games t.o 
more harm than good to international relations. 

More harm to international relazzons ! 


A.C 


Fema r 


Mr. Justice Page. 


During the hearing of a recent zise befo »: 
him, Mr. Justice Page of the Calentta High 
Court forgot himself so far as to rw!ely ord +r 
‘a barrister, Mr. S. C. Bose, to leave she Cou t. 
Mr. Bose had done nothing to deserve such 
indignity. The Advocate-General, Mr. 8. 2. 
Das, as the leader of the Bar, remonstrat d 
with the Judge in a firm and dignified manner. 
But the latter, who is evidently sufering from 
swelled Lead and nerves, added insult to tue 
original insult and injury by saying zhat he hid 
dealt mildly with Mr. Bose, thong he coud 
have been more severe, and suggested that 
if Mr. Bose apologised he would fergive hin. 
We hope to be forgiven by men of delicace 
taste for saying that this judge’s arrogan-e 
and boorishness remind us of “he ruste 
Bengali proverb about the man wh? did som2- 
thing nesty on the highway ‘cut glarod 
with red-hot eyes on being remons-rated with. 

The Advocate-General, on behalf of hims: lf 
and the Bar, has, itis said, made a formal 
representation on the subject to the Chief 
Justice. The latter has said that the matrer 
cannot ke discussed in open. cotrt. We do 
not know of the rule or convention chat stands 
in the way. Common sense tells that if a 
man can be insulted in open court, tae 
remedy, too, can certainly be sougat in open 
court. 

The public meeting in condemnation of 
the Judze’s conduct was right ir principe. 
Perhaps it ought to have been held after tie 
Chief Justice’s decision on the re3resentation 
had been made known. In any case, there 
ought zo have been greater preparation to 
make tke gathering vaster and more repe- 
sentativ2. The speech of the chairman was 
not bad. It showed that he was a yovng 
man. Sir Nilratan Sirear’s speeca was well 
reasonei and dignified. Some of the oter 
speeches might have been firmer and more 
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unequivocal in tone. Why -did not the 
lawyers attend the meeting ? 

It is said that some rule, ruling or law 
stands in the way of the lawyers’ taking 
concerted action to boycott the Judge. But 
there is nothing to prevent every self- 
respecuing lawyer from individually deciding 
apon ns own course of conduct. Whether 
che Judge be recalled or not, his . occupation 
ought to be gone, unless he makes due 
reparation. 


[Eee 


Ancient Trade-routes between Asia and 
Europe. 


_ There appears to have been much greater 
intercourse and intercommunication ‘between 
Asia and Europe in ancient times than we 
have yet clear knowledge of, as the following 
paragraph (in translation) from an article by 


Professor Carl Maria Kaufmann in Frank- 
furter Zeitung Wochenblatt shows :— 


A map showing traffic routes between China, 
India, and Rome about 100 a. D., published in the 
proceedings of the Institute for Research in Com- 
petauve Religion of the, University of Leipzig for 

22, ccntains impressive evidence of the high 
development of imtercommunication throughout 
the wor:d at that period. The average reader 
notes with surprise the density of the road-net 
between Europe and Asia—-especially the great 
number cf competing trade-routes lying between 
the tenta and fourteenth parallels of latitude 
ani the numerous connections between Egypt 
ani Asia Minor, and Sogdiana, Bactria, Gandhara, 
and dowr the Malabar coast. Besides this network 
of caravan and sea routes, the map also shows what 
an important part the valleys of such rivers as the 
Indus played at that time in world commerce. 





Declaration of Religious Independence in 


Dependence and independence are general- 
ly thouzht of in terms of politics. But 
there «re, besides political dependence, 
various other-kinds of dependence which are 
harmful and derogatory. There is economic 
dependerce, for instance. Industrially, India 
is Britain’s market and dumping ground. 
Similarly there is cultural dependence. India 
gets almost all her modern knowledge from 
the West, particularly from Britain.. Her 
sources of modern culture are also mostly 
Western. There is also credal, theological, 
religious dependence. Musalmans everywhere 
in the world are the religious dependants and 
subjects cf Arabia. Most Indian ` Christians 
are the religious ryots and subjects of 
European and American Christians. More- 
over, many different sections of the Indian 
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Christian Church, except the Anglican, are 
maintained by contributions from abroad. 
This state of things has long been felt to be 


alling, as is evident from the establishment , 
a in Bengal) of the Khristo Samaj in the- 


last century, and the recent movement for the 


‘Indianisation of Indian Christian Churches of 


European or American origin. Numbers of 
Turks have felt that they ought not to depend 
for their cultural and spiritual sustenance on 


Arabia. But there is no such movement yet. 


among Indian Moslems. 

.The ideal, no doubt, is not complete in- 
dependence and isolation of different peoples, 
but interdependence and intercommunication 
between equals in status. 

. The new American immigration law ex- 
cluding the Japanese and some others from 
the U. ©. A. has led to the revolt of the 
Japanese Christian clergy against ecclesiastic- 
al supervision or assistance from America. 
An American paper writes :— 

A movement has started in Tokyo to declare 
the Japanese churches independent of their mother 
churches in America. Reverend. Masahisa Uemura, 
President of the Tokyo Theological prints 
ce ata recent meeting to consider this su 
ject :— 

“Christianity was originally an Oriental religion, 
and the Japanese can understand it better than the 
Americans. It is a disgrace for Japnese engaged 
m Chistian missionary work in their own country 
to receive material aid from the United States.” | 

At present there are more than 800 missionaries 
in Japan under the auspices of America, and our 
country is spending millions of dollars for their 
maintenance. According to this propagandist, the 
withdrawal of our assistance will unify Christianity 
im Japan and enable the 300,000 Japanese Christians 
to develop and organize their faith in their own 
way, with a better prospect of converting the re- 
manor of their fellow countrymen than exists at 
present. 


Medical Robin Hoods. 


Recently the eminent English oculist Dr. 
N. Bishop Horman humorously likened him- 
self and his professional brethren to Robin 
Hood, “charging big fees to the rich in order 
to bestow benefits upon the poor.” Among 
Indian physicians, too, there are such persons 
who give much free advice and help to those 
who could ill afford the fees of a first-class 
consultant. It would be good if their 
numbers increased. 


The “Mother Country”! 
The Saree, a Sinhalese magazine, writes 


that “it is not generally known that women 
suffrage in Ipdia is far in advance of the 
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Mother Country.” 
absurdity than to- speak of Britain as the 
mother country of India. . 


iam AARS 


A University for Ceylon. 


The same journal gives the welcome news 
that the Ceylon Legislative Council has 
decided to establish a university in Ceylon, 
and hopes that “the University will have 
special facilities for women, including resi- 
dential quarters,” 

Im all countries, there should be equal 
facilities and provision for the education of 
girls and boys, women and men. As up to 
the present, women’s education has been 
neglected in most countries, there would be 
no injustice fo men in giving women greater 
facilities for some time to come, 
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Tagore in China. 
The Japan Weekly Chronicle writes :— 


“ TAGORE has not altogether appealed to some 
of the elements in China. He is too willing to 
recognise the good in Western institutions and too 
truly international to suit the present phase of 
acute nationalism in this country.” So says Dr. 
Henry Hodgson of Shanghai in a private letter 
received here. However, there was another reason 


for the displeasure shown by some of the Peking- 


scholars towards Tagore. They understood his 
denunciation of “materialism” as an attack on 
science. He explained that it was nothing of the 

d, and before he left he received expressions 
of regret from some who had opposed him. 


An American District’s Budget. 


During the expenditure of Washington, 
D. C, we read in the Evening Star of 
Washington :— | 


Thirty-five cents out of every dollar spent by 
the District government during the last fiscal year 
was used for the education of children according 
to a chart prepared to-day by Maj. Daniel J. Dono- 
van, auditor [A dollar equals 1000 cents]. 

This was the largest single item of expense. 

Protection of life and ' property, which means 
the cost of maintaining the police and fire 
departments, came second taking 17°3 cents per 


ollar. 
Charities and the upkeep of institutions called for 
the expenditure of 13:5 cents on the dollar. 

The streets and highways of the city got 10.4 
cents of each dollar. a 

In protecting the health and sanitation of the 
community the Commissioners spent 9.7 cents. 
a For recreation the proportion was 5 cents per 


ollar. 

Other items that go to make up the full dollar 
were: General government 5.7 cents: miscellaneous, 
0.6 cents, and public service, 2.6 cents. 


There cannot be a greater . 
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The chart does not include the water depart- 
ment, which sustains itself out of .water rent 
collections. 


So more than one-third of its revenues was 
spent by this American district for the educa- 
tion of children, and it was the largest single 
items of expense. What proportion of their 
incomes do our towns, districts, provinces. 
and the Government of India spend for the 
education of children? What does Calcutta 
spend? What Bombay ? 
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Growth of Columbia University. 


The following statistics, quoted frcm The 
NewYork Times, show the very remarkable 
growth of Columbia University in the United 
States of America:— 


_ Comparing 1913 with 1923, the Presideat of the 
Federation, George R. Beach of Jersey City, said 
that in the former year Columbia hed 9.379 
students in the college, law, medicine applied 
science, pharmacy, philosophy, and Teacners Col- 
lege, and granted 2,155 degrees. 

Ten years later the total number of students 
had risen to 30,619, with 3,586 degrees conferred. 
In 1913, there were 852 professors, assistant 
professors, instructors and lecturers. Now there 
are 1,781. . À | oy 

The University,” continues Mr. Beach, “now 
owns fifty-two buildings, eleven of which have 
been purchased or built im the last ten years. Qur 


‘new athletic field comprises twenty-six acres. The 


entire university occupies seventy-seven gnd , two- 
thirds acres in the City of New York, exelusive ot 
the Medical School. _ : 

“The finances of the university have grown m 
the same proportion. 3, the vniversity 
budget was $22,67,000. In 1923, exclusive of 
Barnard College, Teachers’ College and the College 
of Pharmacy, it is $72,932,000. 

We are told that in 1923 the Columbia 
University budget was, exclusive of Barnard 
College, Teachers College and the Ccllege of 
Pharmacy, 72,932,000 dollars, which is rough- 
ly equivalent to twenty-five crores of rupees. 

According to the review of education in 
India in the year 1922-23, issued by Mr. J. 
A. Richey, Educational Commissioner with 
the Government of India, the total expenditure 
on education for the whole of British India 
was just nineteen crores, four lacs, four 
thousand and thirty-six rupees. America, is, 
no doubt, much wealthier than Ind:a. Still 
the difference between the expenditure of a 
single American University and tha; of the 
whole of British India is sufficiently striking 
to make all of us think furiously, as they 
say. That India is poor, is not a finally sa- 
tisfactory excuse. Why is India poor ? It 
has material resources second to thoss of no 
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sountry in the world, and it has a large popu- 


-ation, and the people are not wanting either - 


in intelligence or in willingness to work 

The rule of the Anglo-Indian bureaucracy 
-n India is supported on the three pillars of 
-gnorance, Poverty and Timidity of the Indian 
>deople. So the arch-bureaucrats may not 
-ove to spend money on the dispelling of ig- 
norance and the diffusion of light. But do 
she people spend according to their might ? 
Jere again some of them may excuse them- 
selves by saying that, as the state system of 
education produces “slave mentality”, they 
cannot contribute towards its maintenance. 
But the depressing fact is that the educational 
institutions which go by the name of national 
schools, colleges, ete, have received such 
scanty support of every kind that most of 
them have disappeared and almost all the rest 
are tottering. . 

Long ago, entirely from an educational 
motive, unconnected with any political ex- 
citement or propaganda, Rabindranath Tagore 
established his school at Santiniketan. He 
has all along been left to shoulder most of 
the burden. His Visva-bharati University 
elso has not yet received adequate support— 
Isast of all has it been helped by Bengal— 
co that drastic retrenchment is being advo- 
cated by some of its workers. Now is the 
time for its former alumni and its other 
friends to make strenuous efforts to increase 
ics income. 
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“Evidences of Education.” 


The immensity of America’s educational 
expenditure does not hide its short-comings 
and defects from thoughtful Americans. Pre- 
cident Butler of Columbia University, speaking 
before the Pennsylvania Education Association, 
some time ago, said :— i 

Measured by cost, by the number of pupils or 
by physical equipment, our system is impressive ; 
bat 1t is not so impressive “when we seek for those 
surer evidences of education which are marked by 
correctaess and precision in the use of the mother- 
tengue, by refined and gentle manners which are 
tke expression of fixed habits of thought and action, 
by the power and habit of reflection and the use 
ot scientific methods in the approach to new prob- 
lems of public and personal import, or by the 
power of intellectual and moral growth.” 

How much of the “surer evidences of 
education” which President Butler spoke of 
are to be found among India’s educated men ? 


neeme Tater tana 
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The Self-lauding British Liber xl Criticised. 


Professor Ramsay Muir is a British Liberal. 
He has written a book, “The Expansion of ` 
Europe,’ about which an American critic + 
writes :— | 
_ The book purports to be a history of the expan- 
sion of Europe but in fact it is little more than an 
ex parte essay on the rise of the British Empire. | 
There is a hasty sketch of overseas exploration and 
colonization by Portuguese, Spaniards, Dutch, French, 
Russians; Germans et al, but the main purpose 
seems to be to provide the author with a telling 
antithesis between “brutal domination pursued for | 
its own sake” and the British “conception of trustee- 
ship.” The French are let off a little more easil | 
than other foreigners, probably because the book | 
was published early in the Great War, but it must | 
already be obvious to Liberal imperial intelligence 
that recent. activities of M. Poincare render the 
class:fication of Frenchmen among “the trustees of 
civilization” rather faulty. If Ramsay Muir is to 
run true to form, let him prepare a new edition and 
leave the English as the unique holding corporation 
of tho world’s virtue. l 


In the opinion of the critic, 


All Englishmen from king to wage-earner, with 
few exceptions, view the British Empire from one 
of two standpoints ; they are either Liberal or Tory. 
The Tory, as_ exemplified by a Lord Curzon, or a 
Lord Milner, boasts of the Empire and is not afraid 
to confess openly that among the lesser breeds 
without the law the Anglo-Saxon has a divine right 
to exercise political and economic dominion. The 
Liberal, on the other hand, is apologetic. about the 
Empire and. conveys an impression that itisa _ 
dreadful burden which from a sense of duty Eng- 
land must bear. That there may be financial profit 
in the business of ruling subject races is sometimes 
admitted by your Tory, but by your Liberal never! 
The Liberal, with a dour countenance, will tell you 
that if England didn’t govern three-fourths of the 

lobe, some really bad country 
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) like France or 

rermany would; and then his face will light up a 
bit and he will add that England is a “trustee for 
civilization” and confers upon the world inestimable 
benefits of liberty. The Tory is more transparent; 
his face is always ilumined. 

Professor Ramsay Muir is good enough to 
admit that the tribesmen of Hast Africa fought 
in the recent war most loyally and gallantly 
under the German flag, yet he damns German 
imperialism utterly because it involved no 
self-government. But who enjoy self-govern- 
ment in the British Empire and who do not? 
Let the American reply :— 

_ Now as a matter of prosaic fact, self-government 
is an attribute of but a small minority of the inhabi- 
tants of the British Empire. For every colonist 
who enjoys a large measure of political democracy, 
there are at least thirty dusky-skinned natives who 
are dominated by viceroys or hand-picked councils 
or chartered companies or resident “agents,” with 
nardly a form of self-government. Professor Muir 
recognizes the fact and blushes, but he hastens to 
assert that it has no bearing on , Britain’s “trustee- 
ship for civilization.” . “The British power in India,” 
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he says, “has played the part of a podesta in restrain- 
ing and mediating between the conflicting peoples 
and religions of India” and im establishing and 
maintaining the “Reign of Law.” As for Egypt, 
Britain “found herself drawn into a labor of recon- 
struction that could not be dropped.” As for the 
conquest of the Boer Republics, “it was neither greed 
nor tyranny on Britain’s part which brought about 
the conflict, but simply the demand for equal rights.” 

If these assertions are valid, they constitute at 
best a defence of modern imperialism in general 
rather than of British imperialism in particular. 

Mr. Muir lays the cornerstone of the 

British Empire in the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries on a vague longing of British 
emigrants for  self-determination; but his 
American critic, Mr. Carlton I. H. Hayes, 
lays it on the solid economic triangle of piracy, 
slavery and ruin. — 
_. Mr. Muir defends “large annexations” by 
Britain on the ground that she had to guaran- 
tee the freedom of overseas trade against the 
protectionist policies of her continental rivals. 
But,” writes his critic, 

“While our Liberal author makes much of liber- 
ty of trade throughout the British Empire, he 
neglects to enlighten us about the rôle of British 
colonial bureaucrats in acting as advertisers of 
British wares, or about the interesting reasons for 
the levy of an export duty on cotton goods from 
British India. Besides, our author, true to his Li- 
beral convictions, makes much of the offensive mili- 
tarism which enabled Russia and Germany to be- 
come imperialistic powers, and minimizes the signi- 
ficance of navalism in the building of the British 
fae “Sea-power,” he avers, “is always, weak 
in the offensive’--- a thesis which, in the reviewer's 
opinion, is as erroneous as it is widespread.” 


e 


“Progressive Turkey”. 
The New York Times writes :— 


“The policy inaugurated in Turkey by Mustapha 
Kemal of bringing matrimony within reach of all 
must strike a responsiye chord in every American 
pocketbook. The municipal councils in Anatolia 
have decreed that all brides hereafter must be con- 
tent with no more than two costumes and one 
suite of furniture. The giving of presents by 
relatives is forbidden, and the bride’s decorations 
must not include gold ornament. Music is also 
restricted, and the bridal carriages are limited. to 
three in number. To insure that these economies 
are actual, the bride is compelled to place her 
dowry on public exhibition. 

“Hore in America we lag far behind such a 
redical but constructive policy. The helpless Amer- 
ican father and equally helpless American 
bridegroom are still victims of the great body of 
commercialised conventions, which mclude music, 
decorations, printing and stationery, ushers’ and 
bridegrooms’ gifts, assistant clergymen, diamonds 
and lace, trousseaux and honeymoons. We have, it 
is true, a kind of retaliatory asset in wedding pre- 
sents, the joy of receiving which is enhanced, no 
Annbt. bv anticivation of exchangfne them later. 
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Even so young married couples must pass the rest 
of their lives in paying back the givers as they in 
turn marry. bes ae | 

“Let us therefore turn to the enthusia tic and 
enlightened Turk in gratitude for this gəsture of 
matrimonial economy” 

We all know that conditions in India are 
worse than in America even. Here in our 
province an average marriage costs us nothing 
less than two or three thousand rupees. 
Some people hoard money simply to spend on 
such and such marriage. It is an evidant fact 
that our people go beyond their means. Only 


four years ago, a merchant in Amritsar spent 


about sixty thousands on his son’s iarriage. 
God knows how much burden the bride’s 
father bad to carry. In Bengal the conditions 
are still worse: There some young gzzls have 
burnt themselves simply because their parents 
could not afford to give expensive dowry, 
and hence those innocent girls were unable 
to marry decent husbands. Is if not a standing 
shame to our Hindu community? Hew long 
are we going to be prey to such destructive 
social customs ? We have able and natriotic 
men in our municipalities. Will not they 
come forward and save the situation ? A 
particular community is unable by  tself to 
solve this problem. Take for instar20, the 
Aror Bans Conference (the community to 
which I belong). Every year correrences 
are held, new reforms are discussed anz passed 
by a majority. But child-marriage stil. exists. 
The widows are still not remarried. Lacs of 
rupees are yet to be saved from extravagant 
marriages. The Moslems are not better either. 
They are following the customs of the Hindus. 
So it is a question which concerns all. Let 
us see how eager we are to follow the noble 
example set by the Great Turkish Leader. 


K. ©. KATARIA of ÅMRIMAR. 


Need of Studying Foreign Languages. 


Frencu Srupy Forren Lanavaces Since War. 
(Special Cable Dispatch.) 


Did the war, with its plundering ard losses 
teach the French people an object lesson znd give 
them a determination to acquire foreign languages ? 

Compared with pre-war es, those of the last 
four years show an enormous increas? in the 
number of persons learning a new  -anguage. 
Probably on account of their contact with English- 
speaking troops during the war, the French seem 
to have set their hearts on learning Englisl first. 

Thus, whereas in 1914 only 22,000 persons were 
studying English, in the last year 70,000 took up 
an English course. Twenty-one thousanc studied 
German before 1914, against 37,900 today Before 
the war 828 studied Italian, against 2,046 <day, 
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Other tongues, almost ignored before the war, 
zre now being taught to big classes. These include 
Russian, Serbian, Turkish, Dutch, Norwegian, 
Swedish and Roumanian. 

To establish world contact India must 
have men and women well-versed in world 
eondizions. In order to secure first-hand 
accurate knowledge of world affairs one must 
not depend upon merely English sources of 
information, as it is the case in India. Young 
Indians must study French, German, Russian, 
capanese, Chinese, Spanish, and Indian scholar 
should go to the universities of all parts ‘of 
the world to acquire knowledge and establish 
eultural relations. There should be a school 
of Languages in connection with all Indian 
universities. ` 

T. D. 


The Fight against Untouchability at 
Vaikom. 


the Nation of New York writes with refer 
ence to the fight against untouchability 
carried on at Vaikom by both high-caste men 
and persons of lower social status in the 
Tindu community :— 


Tf the fight against slavery in the United States 
had been born among the slave-owning aristocrats 
cf the South, if they had submitted to arrest and 
faced death to make their black brothers “free and 
equal, we would have something like an American 
parallel to this movement in India. But the Indian 
movement is even more impressive since the power 
cf religious dogma stands back of the social and 
economic interests involved. As we watch the 
effort for equality and human happiness grow and 
flower under the whip of oppression and foreign 
dominance, and as we watch it droop in the 
countries able to dominate and oppress, we some- 
times feel that the best fate. we could. ask for a 
nation would be the tempering and wisdom that 
comes from failure and long endurance. 





Independence of Self-Governing Dominions. 


The Nation (New York) writes :— 


Canada, _ like Australia, South Africa, New 
Zealand, and India. signed the post-war treaties 
with Germany, .Austria, Hungary, Bulgaria, and 
Curkey. But when the Turkish treaty was revised 
at Lausanne the Dominions were not urged to 
attend. Lord Curzon signed for the entire British 
Empire. The Canadian Government, on being 
informed, replied that it had no_ objection 
to not being represented, but that it would be bound 
by the treaty only to such extent as the Canadian 
Parliament might decide. The Canadian Premier, 
: in discussing the matter, referred to the British 
connection and to the possibility of affiliation with 
the United. States in terms which stirred a minor 
tempest in, the imperial British teapot. The 
British Empire, aftes all, isa fragile structure, 
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resting upon understanding rather than upon treaty, 
and it would take a prophet rather than a consti- 
tutional lawyer .to define the relations of the 
Dominions of the Empire. Increasingly they are 
asserting themselves in the truculent manner 
common to the young of this post-war generation. 
Canada recently signed the halibut treaty with the 
United States without inviting Mother England to 
hold the pen, and the Irish Free State has appointed 
its own envoy to Washington. The Peppers and 
Lodges, who are so eager to suppress the 
Separate representation of the Dominions in 
the bodies which elect the judges of the World 
Court, might well reflect—if they are capable of 
reflection—upon the question whether it is to 
America’s interest to. discourage or encourage this 
tendency to independence. l 


In the League of Nations Britain has half 
a dozen votes at her disposal, including, of 
course, the vote for India of whom sheis a 
self-constituted “trustee”. We do not see 
why similarly, France should not have addi- 
tional votes for Algeria, Morocco, Indo-China, 
etc., Japan for Korea, Formosa, etc, andso on. 
Surely more than one can play at a game. 


Meeting of International Federation of 
University Women and India. 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE. 


Christiania, J uly e3 Exeparations for the third 
conference of the International Federation of Uni- 
yersity Women, which is tobe held here at the 
joint invitation of the_ federations of Denmark, 
Finland, Norway and Sweden, are already well 
advanced. About 300 delegates from different 
countries, among them a large delegation from the. 
United States, are expected to attend the confer- 
ence, which will take place from July 28 to Ang. 1. 

The international Federation of University 
Women was founded in 1920 at the initiative of 
_ American university women. It aims 
to create friendship and understanding between 
women university graduates of all countries, to 
promote their common interests and contribute to 
sympathy and co-operation between the countries. 


Proanvent Eyucators EXPECTED. 


The President of the world association is the 
English Professor Caroline F. E. Spurgeon, and 
Vice-President is Mule. Marguerite espoulet, . 
Paris. The world association has subdivisions in* 
eighteen countries, and among the delegates will be 
found a large number of the most prominent uni- 
versity women of the world. 

From the United States of America are expected 
about 200 delegates, among them Aurelie 
Reinhardt, Dean Virginia Gildersleeve of Barnard 
College, New York ; Dr. Carey Thomas, ex-Presi- 
dent of Bryn Mawr College, Pennsylvania, and 
Miss Goldsmith, who will deliver a lecture on 
International Finance.” 


Viscountess RHONDDA WILL TALK. 


Great Britain will send the Presi 
World Association, Caroline Sine Mee 
Ashlep, eomte ot me ue of Commons : Prof. 
imifred Cullis iscountess j 
lecture on “The Control of luduet." h wo will 
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France will be represented by the Chairman of 
the French Society, Mme. Octave Monod, the Vice- 
President of the federation, Mlle. Mespoulet, and a 
number of other prominent university women. 
There will be delegates also from Australia, North 
Africa, New Zealand and India. 


_ The first day of the conference a welcome dinner 
will be given by the four Nordic associations. The 
next day is the opening session in the University 
building at Christiania, where Prof. Fridtjof Nansen 
of Norway will deliver the opening speech. 

_ Among the topics to be discussed may be men- 
honed the place of university women in world 
- affairs, the training and experience needed for work 

in politics, industry, commerce, the development of 
international thought through education, &e. 

We do notknow how many Indian women 
were present at this international gathering. 
The population of India is more than three 
times that of the United States ; and if Indian 
women wished to assert themselves with the 
same vigour as their sisters in the United States 
did, then at least 600 Indian women should 
have participated in the conference. Itis not 
our purpose to be hypercritical, but we can- 
not help pointing out the fact that Indian 
women are not given an equal chance for 
their advancement by the Indian people them- 
selves; andif India is to hold her own, this 
absurd mental attitude towards Indian women 
must be abandoned. 

Secondly, we do not want to blame our 
Indian sisters for not being aggressive in the 
matter of participation in international con- 
gresses, because of the limitation of their 
resources in persons and purse. But we 
suggest that far-sighted Indian women should 
organize themselves and make arrangements, 
so that annually at least one of them would 
be sent abroad as India’s unofficial ambas- 
sadress to study abroad and establish inter- 
national contacts. 


New York. Kamal. 
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Henry VIII and the Tarakeswar Mohant. 


Writing to Forward some time ago on the 
Tarakeswar affair, Sir P. C. Ray said :— 


“Several crores of rupees are now locked up in 
the temple endowments; their annual income 
amounts to a huge sum. | What would have been 
the fate of England to-day, 1f Henry the Eighth did 


not get possession of the huge money of the 
Church? Surely then Oxford and Cambridge, 
instead of being centres of scientific and literary 


activities, would have remained sunken in medieval 
darkness but for the Church fund. ” 

The Catholic Herald of India criticises 
him thus :— 


This sort of history will not benefit India. From 
1536 till his death, Henry the Highth received 
€1,423,500 as his share of the plunder of churches, 
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monasteries, colleges and hospitals. Of this sum 
£64,500 went to coast fortifications, £28.J00 for 
naval macters, £137,000 for purposes of fcreign war, 
and very n2arly £500,000 on army equipment and 
guns. Tke rest was spent on royal palaces. royal 
mistresses end favourites, and dissipated ir gambling. 
£52,000 was spent on the purchase of lard, 223,000 
on Prince Edward’s household expenses, £274,086 
on the King’s household. According to Fullar, “nct 
only cooks, but the meanest turn-broach in the King’s 
kitchen did lick his fingers ....-- I could add iow he 
gave a religious house of some value to Mistress— 
for presentng him with a dish of puddirgs which 
ae ms alate.” 

S tc 
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preferable. 


Methodist Episcopal Church Conferenc2 Sup- 
ports Indian Temperance Movenent. 


The’ DHllowing resolution was presented 
by Dr. (now Bishop) Brenton Thoburn Bad- 
ley at the World Conference of ths Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church, held from Mey Ist to 
29th in the city of Springfield, Massachusetts, 


US.A. Tae Conference, composed oz men 
and wciren, laymen and clergymen from 
nearly erery country in the world. and 


numbering 850 delegates representing thirty 
distinct nationalities, adopted the Eesolution 
unanimcusly and amidst applause Bishop 
Badley, on his return to India, is to be rosi- 
dent at Bombay. 


“Recogmizing that the issue of Temperance’ 
throughout the world is ultimately one case, anil 
realising tle critical stage that India hes :cached 
in its carmyaign for the prohibition of zhe manu- 
facture anc traffic m alcoholic beverages tis Ge- 
neral Conference of the Methodist Episcoval Church 
extends to India, through its representatives in ths 
body, its h2aity’ good wishes and genuine sy npathy 
for the complete success of the cause of :obricty 
in that great land through the suppression of th: 
liquor tref£e, and offers its congratulations to thar 


* Pakthas (Pathans), the Bhalanas, the Sivas, 
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great section of the Indian press that is working so 
strenuously in behalf of this great reform.” 


Bishop Badley was born in India and 
has given twenty-five years of service to the 
motherland. 
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The Pathans Are Indians. 


It is generally assumed that the Pathans 
are an un-Indian people. But Mr. Gulshan 
Rai holds a different opinion. He writes in 
the Servant of India :— 


Historically this is a wholly wrong idea. In 
Vedic Literature we find mention of the ten allied 
tribes. They are the Anus, the Druhyus, the 
Turvashss, the Yadus, the Purus, the Alinas, mo 

e 
Vishanirs. The Pathans are thus one of the ten 
Vedic Aryan tribes. In the time of the Greeks the 
Pastyes, living in the valleys of the Kabul, are men- 
tioned as one ofthe most warlike of Indian tribes. 
Really the Pathans are an Indian people. They be- 
long like the Kashmiris and the Sindhis tọ, India. 
But as tne Pathans live on the Gates of India, they 
are habl> to be influenced by movements taking 


- plece outside these gates. Many a time before, in 


our long history, the Pathans have been reclaimed 
and purged free of all foreign influences, Their re- 
Indianisztion is therefore quite practicable. There 
are 2,67.000 Pathans living in the Punjab. They are 
to all incents and purposes Punjabees. The eight 
lacs of Pathans living in the settled districts of the 
Frontier Provinces were in the Punjab for just two- 
thirds of a century, ever since the Peshawar divi- 
sion of the old Mughal province of Kabul was 
annexed by Runjit Singh in 1834. 





Is Russia Very Much Worse than Before? 


Considering the very truthful reports of 
events in India which reach England, we 
have seldom been able to give full credence 
to the descriptions of Russia which have 
generally reached us. Yet it is so very 
importent to know the truth. One little fact 
has transpired which shows that things are not 
so bad in Russia as they have been described 
to be. The Dukhobors are a Russian sect 
who let Russia in the bad old Czarist days. 
Numbers of them settled in Canada. Three 
thousard of them have left Canada for Russia 
and the remaining six thousand will sail 
within a year. 

The Dukhobors are peasant-farmers, and 
are also what some people would call religi- 
ous fenatics. Yet they return to Russia, 
where the peasantry are said to be oppressed 
and religion outrageously persecuted by the 
Bolsheviks ! 

The Dukhobors are not ignorant of con- 
ditions in either Canada, the United States 
or Rusia. In Canada they have lived a good 
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many years aud have accumulated some 
millions of dollars in the process. As their 
agents have searched the United States for 
lands suitable for settlement, they know 
something about that country. And as two 
hundred members of their colony were dis- 


. patched to Russia last winter to give it a 


year’s trial before a general removal was 
undertaken, they cannot be altogether ignorant 
of conditions in Russia either. 


re 


More Europeans for Jamshedpur. 


The Tatas are importing eighty European 
foremen for their Works at Jamshedpur. It 
may be that Indians possessing the requisite 
qualifications were not available. But what 
has the firm been doing to Indianise the 
concern expeditiously ? A firm which re- 
celves State help at the expense of the 
people ought to have Indian employees from 
top to bottom. The excuse that Indians can- 
not be trained for this job or that will not 
hold water. 


m SNH 


The Soil and the Soul. 


When Fakri Pasha, Egypt’s first minister 
to France, arrivedin Paris, a clod of earth 
from his property along the river Nile was 
the most conspicuous object in his office. 

“Tt is a bit of my native land which I brought 
in my first diplomatic pouch, ” the minister told 
inquirers. “The idea has deeply touched my 
numerous visitors especially our young students. ” 

We hope Fakri Pasha also carried with 
him the soul of Egypt also, fine and idealistic 
as his idea of carrying a clod of his mother- 
land with him undoubtedly was. 

When our cultural ambassadors to China 
and Japan visited those countries last, though 
they did not carry a clod of Indian soil, we 
think the Chinese and the Japanese had 
glimpses of the Indian soul. Similarly, when 
Rabindranath Tagore goes to South America 
he will carry the Indian spiritual atmosphere 
with him. Whether famous or not every 
Indian going abroad is expected to carry with 
him the soul of India-and her best ideals. 





A Negro University’s Endowment. 


Fisk University in America is a Negro 
University. It has raised an endowment 
fund of one million dollars, roughly equivalent 
to . thirty-five lakhs of rupees. It is not 
mere industrial school, but is a full-fledged 
university whose students are given the same 
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recognition at Columbia and Chicago as are 
graduates of Harvard or Princeton. 

One of the sure ways of knowing a peo- 
ple’s worth is to find out what importance 
they attach to education; and that again is 
measured by the proportion of their wealth 
which they devote to education. 





Cultural Endeavour in Russia. 


On the 26th August, when the editor of 
this Review was engaged in writing his notes 
the Librarian of Visva-Bharati kindly brought 
him a book which he had just received by 
post. It measured ten and a half inches by 
eight, and contained 132 pages of lithographed 
matter besides five pages of introduction, 
and title page, etc. On the cover there were 
words printed in Russian characters, which 
we do not know. On turning over, we found 
the words “To the University of Shantini- 
ketan from the editor 24, VII 1924. 
Leningrad.” written in English. Again 
turning over the page, we found the following 
in Bengali characters :— 


CATAT SeTTAatAy | 
qta Atoa Dataa qt] | 


ADNA] Banas 
Paton yR aes ae fas | 
| CATS AY | | 
IHIH DVR | 


It may be translated as follows :— 
Petrograd Oriental School. 
Selections from 
p Bengali Literature 
Compiled by 
Mikael Tuvianski 
Professor of the School 
Petrograd 
1329 of the Bengali Era. 


The first piece selected has been lithographed 
m Roman characters. The second is a 
Bengali translation of the story of Damanaka 
and Karataka from the Hitopadesha in Bengali 
characters, with the Sanskrit- original in 
Deva-nagari. This is followed by various 
other pieces, all in Bengali characters. One 
is the story of the dog in the manger, from 
the Kathamala of Iswarachandra Vidyasagar. 
Another is selected from Tota-Itihas. We 
need not give a complete enumeration of 
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the contents, but will mention some of the 
other books and authors drawn upon: Sr: 
Vikramadityer Batris Puttalika. Purus- 
Pariksa, Rammohan Ray’s Pamphlet on Suttee 
Akshaya Kumar Datta’s Charupatha, Sarva- 
darsaner Samgraha, Bijoy Chandra Mazumdar. 
Rabindranath Thakur, Bankim Chandra 
Chatterje2’s Indira, Swarnalata, Andhare 
Alo by Sarat Chandra Chatterjee, Devendra- 
nath Thakur, Kokileswar Bhattacharya, Jaya- 
narayan Tarkapanchanan, Mahendra Nath 
Bhattacharya. 

There are, at the end, only two poems 
extracted; both by Rabindranath Thakur. 

We have not mentioned the names in the 
order in which the selections Fave been 
placed in the book. The selections have been 
so arranged by the Russian editor as to show 
the gradtal evolution of Bengali prcse. 

The book shows that Soviet Russia is not 
all blooc and skeletons. The people have 
time and money to devote to the cultivation 
of a foreign language which is not the 
language of any ruling power or of a people 
famous for industrial and ec mmercial 
enterprise. The language of an in lependent 
imperial or powerful people it may be 
necessary ‘to learn for diplomatic ind other 
political purposes. The language of an 
industrially and commercially enterprising 


people is often mastered for ptrposes of 
business. But Bengali need not te learned 
for either of these objects. It may be 


learned far philological and cultura: purposes. 

The cliveness, if we may so say, of the 
heart and intellect of-a people is measured 
by the degree of human interest they take in 
the culttre of even a far-off pesple with 
whom they have no selfish political ər other 
relation. Judged by this test, the Russians 
must be pronounced to be a people possessed 
of a living heart and an active inteLect. 


Evidence Before Reforms Committee 


The trend of evidence before the Reforms 
Committee, particularly of those who have 
worked és ministers, goes to condemn Diar- 
chy as « failure. Diarchy must go. The 
Nation ard the Athanaewm says thet under 
it the Indan Ministers directing tke “trans- 
ferred” departments were “semi-responsible”. 
In its opinion “the fatal weakness of Diarchy” 
has been “revealed. It has meant limited 
responsibility with unlimited scope for ob- 
struction : and that is an impossible basis of 
government, in India as everywhere -lse.”’ 
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Among those who have served as Minis- 
“ers, no one took up the task of making the 
Reforms, such as they were, a success with 
creater determination and no one had defend- 
ec them with greater zeal and ability 
egainst Non-co-operators than the same Mr. 
C. Y. Chintamani when he Was a journalist. 
His detailed and able memorandum in con- 
demnation of Diarchy should therefore be all 
tke mcre convincing. And he has really made 
out the strongest case against the views of the 
bureaucracy. But Anglo-Indian and British 
Tories among journalists and others are de- 
termined to oppose all radical reform of the 
reforms. Hence they are carping at the 
avidenze of Mr. Chintamani as well as of 
che other ex-Ministers which they find it 
ifficutt to controvert with facts and argu- 
rents, 


The Nation and the Athenaeum says ;— 

The Liberals of the Constitutional Convention, 
-ed by Mr. Srinivasa Sastri and his friends, have 
pen pressing during their visit to England this 
summer for immediate full Dominion Home Rule, to 
b> framed upon the hasis of a Constitution worked 
out by representative committees in India. To this 
letter proposal the reply of British Liberals cannot 
vary well be in doubt. They will say : Show us the 
foundazions of your scheme. And they will ask: 
‘here in the endless variety of Indian  seciety, 
and amid the disunity which declares itself to-day 
a3 enrphatically as ever, are the materials out of 
which the Indian political leaders are preparing to 
construct a Dominion of the Commonwealth such 
as your speakers envisage? 

Tkat there is endless variety in Indian 
society is quite true. But if we are to 
“vait for self-rule till all this variety has been 
destroyed and a dead uniformity has been 
produced, we must wait till doomsday. Nor 
do we think that variety is in itself a bad 
thing. So long as there is a reasonable 
amount of harmony and co-operation, variety 
:s rather to be desired. It is only the “dis- 
anity”? where the real difficulty lies. As 
regards this disunity, it must be observed 
that as the British people, like all other peoples 
are not saints or angels, they cannot be 
blamed for taking advantage of it for their 
purposes or for bringing forward the objec- 
fion that so long as the disunity lasts we 
cannot have self-rule. On the other hand, 
we chink it is a cogent argument that so 
long as there is in India a third and pre- 
dominant party to whose advantage our disuni- 
ty cen be exploited, the disunity will conti- 
nue zo exist. Therefore we must either put 
an end to this disunity at any cost and 
whatever the difficulties in the way ;—if not 
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for ever, at least for a sufficiently long 
period to be able to destroy the prédoml- 
nance of the exploiters of our disunity. 

It is because our opponents, who are the 
third party, are in possession of the field 
that the objection based on our disunity can 
be used with such fatal effect. For disunity 
is not peculiar to India. There is disunity 
in the United States of America between the 
whites and the coloured people, between 
immigrant non-Nordic labour and the 100 
per cent. Americans, between the Ku-klux- 
klan and their victims, and so on, often 
leading to bloodshed. There is disunity in 
Italy. And, the most colossal of all recent 
examples, there was disunity in Russia for 
years and there have been in that country 
greater bloodshed than in any other within 
the same number of days or years. But in 
all these countries, the people have the 
advantage of not having in their midst an 
alien third party of rulers to exploit their 
disunity. They settle their differences and 
solve their problems themselves—sometimes 
by shedding one another’s blood and that in 
some cases, profusely. To compose differences 
amicably is, of course, the most desirable me- 
thod. But in any case, it is in the long run 
far more advantageous for the parties in a 
country to fight out their quarrels in the battle 
field than to call in an alien third party to re- 
main in the country as master and arbitrator. 
For, to be belligerents is better than to be 
Slaves; as belligerents have and can keep 
up their manhood, while slaves lose their 
manhood. Moreover when a party is consti- 
tuted or constitutes itself as umpire, it always 
feels moved to justify its existence : if must 
always have something to arbitrate upon, 
otherwise its occupation would be gone. 
The‘original sin” of our ancestors consisted 
in putting more faith in the strangers than 
any among themselves. Of course, when 
there are two belligerent parties in a country 
sometimes one and sometimes tha other 
must gain the upper hand, until at length 
bloody fights give place to struggles of a 
different kind. That is generally found to be 
the case in countries which at present possess 
a constitutional government. 

The Nation and the Athenaewm 
part satisfied that 

The MacDonald Government might have gone a 
ood deal further than it has gone in meeting the 
demand for inquiry and conference. The Govern- 
ment of India has set its own special Commission 


to work upon the Legislative Assembly and the 
provincial Councils, for the purpose of finding reme- 


is for its 
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dies for defects in the machinery. The terms of 
reference are severely restricted. The inquiry can- 
not be comprehensive. The commission must pro- 
duce its report during the coming autumn. But, 
Since its membership includes a non-official element 
that is by no means negligible, we are justified in 


assuming that the Commission will not refrain from 
expressing itself upon the practical breakdown of 
the Diarchy scheme. and the bearing of that break- 
down upon the Reform Constitution as a whole and 
the possibility of its being maintained for another 
five years without organic adjustment. All parties 
are agreed that it would be well for the Commis- 
Sion to be ready with its finding by the opening of 
the autumn session of the All-India Legislature. 
Lord Reading’s reputation is. that of a statesman 


interested in the-realities of administration. The 


final judgment of his term of office will indubitably 
be given in relation to his attitude and decisions 
during the next few months. 

The Reforms Committee was expected 
to close their evidence on the 30th August 
and meet again on the 16th October to draft 
their report after having a very few import- 
ant witnesses. 

The Nation has referred to the activities 
of the Liberals of the Constitutional Conven- 
tion in England under the leadership of Mr. 
Srinivasa Sastri, Mrs. Besant and others. As 
far aS we can judge, what they want is swb- 
stantially what other political parties in India 
who want a peaceful solution also want. All 
want, as the minimum, full provincial auto- 
nomy. All want that there should be respon- 
sibility in the Central Government. Some 
parties and persons want that the army and 
foreign affairs should be left in the hands of 
the executive Government ; others want these 
also to be under the control of the Legisla- 
ture. A middle course has been suggested, 
namely, that the Army and foreign affairs 
should come automatically under the conrol 
of the people’s representative after a definitely 
fixed period. 

Where there is so much agreement, it is 
a pity that all parties have not been able to 
present a united demand as far as the agree- 
ment goes, leaving all the parties free to win 
more power, if they can and desire, by their 
separate independent efforts. This absence of 
a combined effort shows that there isnot only 
the problem of Hindu-Moslem differences to 
be solved, but also the problem ‘of making the 
parties work together in matters where they 
agree and to the extent of their agreement. 





A Demand on Behalf of Indian Women. 


A demand has been made on behalf of 
Indian women that, instead of leaving the 


question o? their franchise to bo decided 
province by province by the provincial legis- 
latures, they should be given the ight to 
vote at elections and to stand as cardidates 
for election to the central and provincial legis- 
lative bodies, on the basis of the same quali- 
fications as men. All men do not vote or 
stand for ejection, even when qualided. So 
all qualified women may uo: vote or be 


candidates for election. But there is no 
reason why they should be discriminated 
against on the ground of their sex. Some 


queens have been among the best anl ablest 
rulers. Some women may make very able 
statesmen and legislators. 


Political Offences in India. 


Mr. A. Rangaswami Iyengar, M. L. A., has 
given notic? of introducing two important 
Bills in the forthcoming meeting of the Legis- 
lative Assembly for the purpose of amending 
sections 124 A and 153 A of the Penal Code 
and section 144 of the Criminal Procedure 
Code. The amendments proposed are neces- 
sary in the interests of liberty, anc for the 
political acvancement of the Indian people 
and the humanisation of British Peral laws 
in India. The amendments proposed in tke Penal 
Code are as follows :— 


In place of S. 124 A. shall be substitcted the 
following — : 

124-A. Whoever by words either spcken or 
written, or br signs, or by visible representations, 
or otherwise  excities or attempts -o excite 
feelings of disaffection to the Government es-ablished 
by law in British India with intent to meite to 
disorder or v-olence or the use of force in eny form 
calculated to subvert or resist the lawful euthority 
of the Government shall be punished wita simple 
imprisonment which may extend to three years or 
with fine or with both , 

, P pinana na expressing disapproba- 
tion of the m2asures of the Government or of the sys- 
tem and methods of administration of the Govern- 
ment with a'view to obtain their alteratior by all 
legitimate and peaceful means without inciting to 
violence or d:sorder in any form, do not constitute 
an offence under this Section. seg 

In place of Section 153-A. shall be sudstituted 
the sO 

153-A, Whoever by words, either spoken or 
written, or bry sign or visible representation or 
otherwise, promotes, or attempts to promote feelings 
of enmity or hatred between different classes with 
intent to incice to disorder or violence or disturb- 
ance of public tranquillity shall be punisaed with 
imprisonment which may extend to two years, or 
with fine, or with both. 

Eixplanaticn:—-Jt does not amount to, ar offence 
within the m2aning of this Section to point out with- 
out malicious Intent or any intention to promote 
violence, discrder, or a disturbance of public. tran- 
guillity, matters which are producing or have a 
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tendency to produce feelings of enmity and hatred 
between different classes of His Majesty’s subjects. 
As regards the Criminal Procedure Code, 
it is proposed to add the following as sub- 
clause vi to section 144 (Chapter xi):— 


Notwithstanding anything here contained, no 
order under this Section shall be made by. a magis- 
trate so as to restrict the right of any person or 
persons to convene, attend or take part in any pub- 
Ye or political meeting, Association, procession or 
other demonstration unless the Magistrate finds on 
evidence duly recorded,that such direction is neces- 
sary to prevent. obstruction, annoyance or mjury or 
risk of obstruction, annoyance or injury to any per- 
son lawfully employed or danger to human life, 
health or safety, or a disturbance of the public 
irang ullity or a riot or an affray. 

: (a, Provided that no “ex parte” order shall be 
passel by a Magistrate in such cases without evi- 

dence duly recorded. 

_ (© That no such “ex parte” order shall remain 

in force for a longer period than 48 hours. 

An appeal shall le for an order passed under 
sub-Section (6) to the Court of Session. 





The Swarajya Party’s Conference. 


The Swarajya party won the elections by 
a promise of wholesale and persistent obstruc- 
tions, which they have not been able to keep 
exceot in the Central Provinces. Moreover, 
they appear to have seriously adopted as 
their motto Emerson’s dictum that consisten- 
cy is the bugbear of fools. And generally it 
is best to judge men by their performance 
than by their promises, plans and programmes. 
We are, therefore, disinclined to discuss the 
procsedings of the Swarajya Conference held 
in Calcutta last month. 

Some good can be done to the country 
by wise and well-considered action in the 
legislative bodies, though we have always 
held and still adhere to the opinion that, 
considering the time and energy which have 
to bə devoted to council-work, the. resulting 
benefit is disproportionately small. Still those 
who like such labour are welcome to undergo 
it. Non-operationists need not waste their 
breazh against such predilection. i 

Mr. M. K. Gandhi’s programme prescribes 
more fundamental work in many respects. 
We are quite alive to the vital importance 
of removing untouchability and of establish- 
ing 20rdial relations between all communities 
living in India. But we donot think that 
the object can be gained if we lay stress on 
them only or mainly because otherwise 
Swarajya cannot be won. 

There are certain prejudices and _ supersti- 
tions ingrained in our minds which have to 
be got rid of before we can treat all men as 
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we would desire to be treated by them. It 
is only when the mind has been freed by 
education and conscience has full play that 
we can beheve reasonably, justly and 
humanely as good neighbours. ` 


Outrages at Gulburga. 


We have long apprehended that the 
repeated comparison of British India with 
Indian India as regards Hindu-Moslem rela- | 
tions to the disadvantage of the former would 
lesd to Hindus and Moslems fighting one an- | 
other in Indian India. Our worst fears have 
come true. At Gulburga Musalmans have - 
committed outrages against the Hindu commu- 


nity which we have no desire to describe in | 


detail. 


lems as believed in by a majority of them and 
their militant traditions make them inadequate- 
ly cualifed to live with others as peaceful 


“t may be that the religion of the Mos- | 


neighbours on terms of equality. It may also | 


be that the peace-at-any-price-loving charac- 
ter of the Hindus and their comparative — 


timidity and unpreparedness expose them to 
the attacks of others. Wedo not however 
want to dogmatise, as we may be subject to 
unconscious bias. But we must say that so 
long as certain external observances and 
restrictions form essential parts of Hindu 
orthodoxy and certain other external observ- 
ances and taboos form essential parts of 
Muslim orthodoxy ; so long as Muslims 
think that they must kill cows in a certain 
manner and in certain places even though 
they may have: to break the heads of and 
kill Hindus in exercising that kind of re 
ligicus” liberty and so long as Hindus on 
their part insist on preventing cow-killing 
even if the attempt leads to the killing of 
human beings ; so long as Hindus think of 
Musalmans as unclean mlechhas unworthy 
to be touched and Musalmans consider 
Hindus to be kafirs whose idols and temple 
it is an act of merit to break down: solong as 
Hindus and Muslims think thatmen can please 
Gcd by killing some of His creatures and 
enjcying their flesh themselves , so long as 
Musalmans think that though in God’s uni- 
verse there is often the roaring of tempests 
and waterfalls, the loud rumbling of clouds, 
the deafening noise of volcanic eruptions, 
etc, and though motor cars and lorries, tram 
ears and railway trains and Muharram pro- 
cessions with their drumming may pass 






before mosques without producing any un- 
desirable effect, it is only the music of Hindus 
before mosques which God and His worship- 
pers must stop even at the cost of bloodshed. 
o long as these exist the irrational frame of 
mind which these and similar other things 
imply the likelihood of irreligious “religious” 
riots breaking out at the slightest provocation 
cannot pass away. 

We must all get rid of the idea that 
giving up non-essentials in order to please 
our neighbours or at least in order to avoid 
displeasing them is, In the least, derogatory 
and is all like a defeat. To have any xd 
aS regards non-essentials is really a sign of 
weakness. We know that it is not easy to 
agree as to what is essential and what is 
non-essential. Only a general statement may 
be made that if one yearns to know what is 
essential and keeps an open mind, the know- 
ledge will be vouchsafed unto him. 


More Blows for “the Bombay Chronicle. ” 


Damages of five thousand and eight thousand 

rupees have been awarded by Mr. Justice Kemp at 
the High Court to Sub-Inspector Shivalingappa and 
‘Superintendent Mareden of the Dharwar Police 
respectively in suits filed by the latter two against 
the “Bombay Chronicle” alleging defamation in 
respect of articles on Dharwar Firing incident in 
July 1921. 
_ The Advocate-General having pressed for 
interest on the amount His Lordship allowed it 
in the present suits but did not allow it in the 
Painter’s Case. Defendants were also directed to bear 
costs of plaintiffs. 

These sums are in addition to the Rs. 
15,000 awarded to Mr. Magistrate Painter as 
damages for the same articles. 

Government has terrible weapons 1n its 
hands to crush newspapers. 


Tarakeswar Shootings. 


The inevitable shootings to suppress a 
popular movement have at last taken place 
at Tarakeswar. There is nothing tobe surprised 
at in this. There may be an official enquiry 
and a non-official enquiry, and the reports 
would differ as the poles asunder. The true 
remedy lies in the winning of real responsi- 
ble government by the people. 


The late Maharaja of Travancore. 


We offer our respectful sympathy to the 
people of Travancore on the death of their 
beloved Maharaja, who was a pious and bene- 
volent ruler. He was a conservative and 
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orthodox Hindu but his administration of his 
State was quite progressive. In general 
literacy and the higher education cf women 
he made his State the most advanced region 
in India. He worked hard, lived a simple 
life and eschewed the-.luxuries of both the 
Hast and the West. It is said that his palace 
expenditure was less than a third of that 
of Baroda. It is probably because he did not 
know of or care to have recourse tc modern 
methods oz self-advertisement that his achieve- 
AN is not so well known as it deserves 
to be. 


Eetrograde Hyderabad. 


To the ist of Indian ` newspapers banned 
by the Nizam of Hyderabad the latest addition 
is the sedate Servant of India. Perhaps 
that is how His Exalted Highness aopes to 
qualify for getting back Berar. 


The Inscrutable Lord Olivie. 


Some weeks ago, Lord Olivier svoke of 
Mr. C. R. Das as having “the reputation of 
being a particularly upright and scrupulous 
politician” who was “unquestionably a man 
of high and admirable ideas on behal? of his 
country.” The Secretary of State for India 
also assigned to Mr. Das a place in saintli- 
ness only second to that occupied by Mahat- 
ma Gandhi. In the self-same speech of Lord 
Olivier’s occurs the following passage :— 

“In that Assembly (Bengal Council) the Swaraj 
party not teing able actually to lead or to procure 
a majortiy of votes for the purpose of embarrassing 
the Governmant organised the purchase for cash of 
the requisite balances either of votes or abstentions, 
to enable then to win the narrow divisiors which 
they did. This is notorious.’ 

Does this passage give an indication of 
Lord Olivier’s standard of uprightness and 
scrupulousness in polities ? 

It may be mentioned here 
that Mr. C. R. Das has made an 
meet the serious charge brought 
party by Lord Olivier but 


incic entally 
attempt to 
against his 
has failed to 
Rumours aze also 
rife regarding “inducements” offered vy the 
Governmert or by pro-Government peuple to 
secure votes. If they be true, these induce- 
ments woulc be held to be bribes. 


—— 


Lord Lytton on the Honour of 
Indian Womanhood. 


The passege in Lord Lytton’s speech at 
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the Dazca Police Parade which has offended 
the people is too well known by now to 
require repetition. It has been condemned 
ix numerous public meetings in and about 
ike Calcutta Town Hall. o 

Of course, it would have been best if he 
had not said what he did,—though it may 
ba thas he wanted to encourage the Police. 
But having said what he did, Lord Lytton 
ajuld have prevented all this ebullition of 
public feeling and consequent bitterness by 
coming out promptly with the explanation 
which he gave, after the mischief had been 
done, only on the 28rd of August, in reply 
to a letter written to him by Babu Rabindra- 
nath Tagore. If Lord Lytton had acted thus 
on his own initiative promptly without 
vaiting for an opportunity like that afforded 
by the Poet’s letter, there would not have 
been any real lowering of his dignity or 
loss of prestige. And probably in that case 
His explanation would have had a more 
conciliating and calming effect than it can 
row produce. Because when people have 
teen roused to a high pitch of excitement 
snd have taken up a definite attitude, they 
cannot easily be made to part with their 
grievance :—it is not John Bull alone who 
cearlvy loves a grievance. 

However, though late, the Poet has 
cone well to give the Governor an opportun- 
ity to explain himself ;—"blessed are the 
peace-makers.”’ His lordship observes :— 

The misunderstanding is apparently due to the 
fact that some of the words which i used have a 
different meaning in English and in Bengali. I am 
told that in Bengali the equivalent of the words, 
“Indian men” or “Indian women” convey the same 
meaning as the words “the men of India” or “ the 
women of India”. In English of course there is a 
great difference between the two phrases. The latter 
is no doubt synonymous with the manhood or 
-yomanhood of India, but the former, in the context 


-n which I used it could only mean “certain men 
ər women of Indian nationality,” an entirely different 


ching. 

Lord Juytton is undoubtedly a higher 
authority as regards the use of English than 
we can be. So it is not for us to examine 
the interpretation which he has given to his 
WOICS ; 
some other Englishman or Englishmen. We 
take it for granted that his interpretation is 
correct. But we wish to pomt out to him 
that when the correct understanding of a 
passage depends on such a nice distinction 
as he has drawn, a Statesman should not 
expect that a people whose language is 
different from his would be in the calm 


e 
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it can be done properly only by, 


mood to perceive the distiuction when the 


‘observation relates to the honour of. their 


womanhood, about which our people’ are 
extremely sensitive. So sensitive in fact that 
many a brute escapes punishment because; 
of the fact that our women would mostly’ 
rather suffer in silence than make public the 
story of their shame, 

Let us now extract some more passages 
from Lord Lytton’s reply to the _ Poets 
letter. . 

_I am anxious to remove. from the minds of my. 
friends the slightest ground for believing that I had 
said, or was capable of saying anything disrespect- 
ful of Indian womanhood or Indian manhood. Such 
an action would be impossible on my part for my 
respect for womanhood knows no bounds of race 
or country. [could no more insult the women of 
India than I could insult the women of my own 
country, But my remarks had nothing’ to do with 
the honour of Indian women_in general nor with 
the chivalry of Indian men. They applied only to 
the action of certain individuals at whose conduct 
I confessed myself shocked. 

We take this to be a sincere expression 
of his lordship’s feelings. 

Lord Lytton then says :— 

Some of my critics, in the mistaken belief that 
they were thereby vindicating the honour of their 
own country-women, have committed the very 
offence they were attributing to me by assigning a 
low standard of morality to English women in 
general. By such remarks they have not injured 
me or my countrymen, they have but done an 
injustice to themselves. | 

We are ashamed and sorry that any 
Indian should have done this. We are 
aware that in England in some divorce -cases | 
there is-collusion between husband and wife 
and perhaps also some women falsely declare 
themselves as having been molested in order 
to levy blackmail: but we have not for that 
reason ever thought or spoken ill of English 
women in general—though probably the fact 
of there being such. classes in England may 
have made. it easy for Lord Lytton to. 
believe in that which found expression in 
the offending passage of his Dacca speech. 

Referring to the critics mentioned in the 
passage quoted above, Lord Lytton asks :-— 

Cannot they see that the honour of Indian 
womanhood rests on a pinnacle raised by its own 
inherent virtue far beyond the reach of any man 
to disparage, and that if I had attempted to slander- 
it, it would not be Indians but Englishmen who. 
would have eause to cry shame. 

That is true. 


What I said at Dacca was that it had shocked me to 
learn of instances in Bengal where a man or group 
of men-for political purposes had offered induce- 
ments to women of the poorest and lowest class 
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to bring false charges against the police, involving 
the dishonour of themselves as well as their own 


countrymen. My repetition of the word “Indian” 


_ In that sentence was intended to emphasise the fact 
that In such cases no race hatred was involved 
since all those concerned belonged to the same 


- In saying this I made no charge against the 
Womanhood of India, none against it manhood. and 


T mentioned no case that was sub judice. Instances 

of the kind I referred to are obviously rare. but 
they had attracted my notice soon after I -arrived 
In the country and long before I had ever heard 

_ of the particular incidents to which with remarkable 
unanimity a certain group of newspapers have 
fitted my remarks. 

_ Itis not our intention to question Lord 
Lytton’s veracity, but we do question his 
tact, wisdom and statesmanship. Let us state 
the reasons why. 


i In his Dacca speech, he did not speak of 
a man or a group of men for political pur- 
poses” offering “inducements to women of 
th2 poorest and lowest class,’ etc. These 
are new additions. We do not know whether 
-= His Excellency thinks that women of the 
poorect and lowest classes are more likely to 
be open to the kind of inducement he 
speaks of than others of their sex. But we do 
not. wish to press the point. What we say 
is this. Indian politicians are a small 
minority of Indians and they generally belong 
to the literate classes. And Swarajists have 
given him much trouble. Therefore, in saying 
what he does he comes dangerously near to 
traducing a class, however small, it may be 
quite unintentionally—a thing which no 
statesman should do on insufficient grounds. 
And we do think the grounds are insuffi- 
cient on his own showing; for he himself 
admits that instances of the kind he refers 
to are obviously rare. Even before we read 
explanation, we never thought that his 
remarks could be interpreted to have refer- 
ence to all Indian men and women. But we 
did think that his remark had reference 
to a pretty large number of Indian men and 
women. For we hold that unless offences or 
failings of a certain kind were commorer 
than was implied in the phrase “obviously 
rare,’ no wise statesman would base any 
indictment on the information at his disposal. 
Lord Lytton says that instances of the 
_kind referred to attracted his attention soon 
after his arrival in India. The last Dacca 
Police parade was not the first occasion on 
which he has had an opportunity to address 
the police. Why then did he not take the earliest 
_ opportunity to unburden himself? A man 
Reena 46—16 3 i 
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who is “shocked,” usually gives vent te his — 
feelings very soon after he receives the shoc ot 
—if, of course, he speaks at all; he does not 
miss the first opportunity and wait fora — 
subsequent one. ET yo 
As the Governor of Bengal, Lord Lytton 
ought to be aware that at present the Char- — 
Manair case is greatly exercising the publice — 
miad. He ought also to know that in this — 
case, according to the official version, “a man 
or a group of men for political purposes had — 
offered inducements to women of the poorest — 
and lowest class to bring false charges against — 
the police involving the dishonour of them- — 
selves as well as their own countrymen” — 
The words -exactly fit the case which is sab 
Judice. By what fatality then did His Dx- 
cellency fail to see that the people would — 
naturally connect his words with the Char- 
Manair case? We confess that if we were 
among his lordship’s friends our faith im his — 
veracity would have been put to some strain — 
in dissociating his remarks from æy recent — 
case. ci 
Our conclusion is that, while we are 
satisfied that his lordship has great respect — 
for India’s womanhood and did not wish to — 
cast any aspersions on Indian women 
general, it cannot be said of every part of his 
letter that it is convincing. Nor can it be 
said that he is a wise, tactful and statesmam- — 
like person. ie 
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Bengal Government’s Defeat on Demand i 
for Ministers’ Salaries. T 


The defeat which the Bengal Government — 
has sustained over the demand for Ministers’ 
salaries, which had been rejected once befors, 
was well deserved. For it could never have — 
been intended by the British Parliament when _ 
it passed the reformed Government of India — 
Act, that a vote once rejected should be again 
placed before the same council. Butif it — 
was so intended, Parliament probably meant ` 
the reforms to be much more useless than we — 
took them to be. f 
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A Substitute for Punitive Press Laws. 


Till recently, the executive could mpos 
heavy securities on printers and publishers of — 
newspapers and presses, and declare ~ 
presses forfeited to government, wilhout any — 
trial. Perhaps Government is regretting the 
repeal cf the laws which enabled it to thus — 
summarily punish those who incur its dis- — 
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pleasure. And probably for that reason, a 
substitute has been found for those penal 
press laws in a new policy. Heavy fines have 
been recently inflicted on some journalists who 
had eriticized some Government servants. Mr. 
Marmaduke Pickthall has had to pay Rs. 

5,000 as damages in the capacity of editor 


$ the Bombay Chronicle, which office he has 
vacated. 


Mr. N. ©. Kelkar, 


subsequently 





Mr. N. C. Kelkar, Editor Kesari 


editor of the Marathi weekly Kesari 


has had 


to pay a fine of Rs. 5000. There have been 
other examples. Even if these gentlemen 
were assumed to be technically guilty, 
the amounts they have been relieved of in 
order to add to the official white man’s bur- 


den, are so large as to make the punishment 


appear vindictive. 


Archery for Women. 


Bows and arrows have long ceased to be | 
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“A Stenographer on week-days, practises the art 
of Robinhood on Sundays.” 
Champion Girl-Archer of France—M, Simone Braner | 
e 


NOTES 


used as effective weapons of warfare. But 
archery is still practised in Japan and in 
many Western countries for its usefulness 
as a means of physical training. Even women 
practise it. It may be introduced among our 
women, too. It would improve their health 
and help in making them self-possessed. There 
being nothing peculiarly masculine in it, 
it cannot have an unsexing effect. In the 
past the women of many parts of India have 
been known as good riders; and in modern 
times, too, many still ride. In fiction, Bankim 
Chandra Chatterjee has made Shanti ride in 
his Ananda Math, and his Devi Chaudhurani 
undergo a course of physical exercises such 
as male athletes undergo. 

-. We do not mean that women should shoot 
at any animals, including mere men, but we 
do certainly think it desirable that they 
should do everything that is calculated to 
improve their physique and their health and 
increase their self-possession.. 





Destructive Floods in the South. 


It is only natural and right that there 
should be efforts made in all provinces of 
India to send contributions for the relief 


363 
of the hundreds of thousands of people who 
have been rendered destitute and homeless 


by the destructive floods in the south of India. 
There aave been floods in other parts of 
India, too; but the havoc caused by them has 
not been so great as the devastation caused in 
the South. Of course, those who are in dis- 


tress owing to these lesser floods, ought also 
to receive all the help that they require. 
While efforts are being made on the part 


of the people to relieve distress, similar efforts 
should also be made by Government. Previn- 
cial Governments recognise their duty on 
these occasions, though often tardily and in- 
adequately. The floods in the south have, 
however, been so disastrous in their effeets, 
that the Government of India ought also to 
render adequate help. It cannot be said that 


it has no duty in the matter. As it derives 
revenue from the affected areas, it certainly 


ought te help. The principle is well recog- 
nised. In times of famine, when the resowrees 
of an affeeted Province is not adequate, the 
Government of India may make a grant. The 
present is an occasion for the giving of such 
help. 





National -College Hostel, Trichinopoly under water 
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The Shoranur Bridge, on the Cochin State Railway, under water 





Shawari Bridge Washed away by the Recent Flood 
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twerty-five years in the plains 


The Hundredth Anrivorsity of South 
American Independence. 


Wien America is spoken of, it is North 
America—and particularly the United States 
of Amarica—that is understood thereby. Simi- 
larly when the war of American Indepen- 
dence is referred to, the war of the then British 
eclonies with their mother country is uuder- 
stood. But South America also has fought 
for amd won liberty, and there are glorious 
chapters in her history, too. 

The Current History Magaxine for August 
tells of some of the historic and inspiring 
memcries evoked by the celebration of the 
haund=edth anniversary of South American 
independence on August 6. It was in 1824 
that zhe Spanish armies in South America 
were virtually annihilated and freedom for 
tie entire continent was achieved. 





Indian Affairs in House of Lords. 


During the adjourned debate on India in 


the House of Lords, 


Lod Inchcape said that he had not proposed to 
intervene in the debate, but Lord Lee, in the speech 
last week, had asked him whether as a purely 
business proposition, apart from any philanthropy, 

had increased the emoluments of his various 
staffs in India compared to those before the war. 
that young men now went out in 
lis business on emoluments considerably higher 
than chose before the war, The expenses of Euro- 
peans in India had greatly increased during the 
last ten or fifteen years both in the way of ‘food, 
rent, servants’ wages, clothing and railway fares. 
He was free to admit that the passage rates of 
Penirsular and Oriental Steam Navigation Com- 
pany were higher than before the war, owing to 

creat increase in running costs. The condition of 
fe of his European employees in India living 
mostky in the Presidency Towns were altogether 
different and far more agreeable than those of the 


- bulk of men in the civil services. 


The latter were often banished for long periods 
to the jungle where the amenities of life were to 
a great extent absent with very little European 
socley and sometimes none, where there was 
no electric light and no electric fans and very 
limited area in the shape of decent roads, 
where food-supplies of good quality were difficult 
when they could be obtained the cost 
was far greater than .in trading centres. Their 
wives had to bear the hardship of “this banishment 
in away which only British women did. They 
had to suffer in health, loss of their looks, see 
their children pale and pining through the long 


hot weather and had to endure separations torn 


and for their 
spent twenty or 
with the thermo- 
meter at anything from 8&5 to 100 during eight 


between love for their husbands 
children. Those of us who had 


months of the year knew what it was to go through 
a lone Indian day. 


He could assure such people 
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that the benevolent sympathy on “the viet of ‘the 
sc aga employers did exist. They were not 
ae by any hide-bound rules as he admitted the 
overnment department must necessarily be, and 
they did have, if he might venture to say so. a 
certain amount of the milk of human kindness 
towards those who ground out their corn. 


Why does Lord Incheape and men like 
him forget that as the expenses of European 
public servants in India have increased, so 
have their incomes and privileges ? As re- 
gards the increase of the emoluments of his 
various staffs in India compared to those 
before the war, the Peninsular and Oriental 
Steam Navigation Company having to deal 
with well-to-do customers can increase and 
have increased their passage rates ; and so 
it has been easy for his Company to pay 
higher salaries, etc., to their staff. But the 
Government of India has to derive its reve- 
nues from people who are mostly poor, whose 
cost of living has increased very much faster 
than their incomes ; and therefore, it is not 
easy and it would not be righteous for Go- 
vernment to add to the bloated salaries of its 
European servants, which are much larger 
than the salaries paid to any similar class of 
officers in wealthy foreign countries. 

In this connection, we cannot do better 
than quote the following passage from an 
article in the current number of The Hindu- 
stan Review : ; 


The Lee Commissioners considered it fit to 
invite comparison in respect of emoluments from 
British commercial houses in India and talk glibly 
of the 50—75% increase which the business firms 
have been forced to concede, of the bonuses and 
gratuities, of motor car allowances and passages, 
and finally of the comparatively smaller fund of 
educational investment in the case of mercantile 
assistants. The Commissioners seem to ignore the 
essentially different conditions of service between 
the two classes. A junior clerk in a_ business 
house comes out on a covenant for five years. 
During this period he knows but few holidays and 
less leisure ; he works under the direct vigilance 
of a master, who knows no charity. After five 
years he may or may not be taken on again—he 
has very little say in the matter. Allowances and 
bonuses go towards meeting necessary expenses of 
living in large towns like Calcutta and Bombay 
where the costs of living are higher by at least 
50 per cent than in the mofussil towns. Mercantile 
assistants in smaller towns and places like Assam 
Tea Gardens or the coal fields receive much less 
monetary emoluments. The risks _ attac to 
determination of service after recurring: ve of 
five years do not receive adequate attention from 
people who go in for comparisons. The Civilian, 
on the other hand, spends a large’ portion. of: his 
initial years in small settlement areas - where you 
cannot spend even if you wish to. Thereare no risks 
of termination of service ; promotions and: prospects 
are on a well-determined scale. He is the all-seeing 
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lord. of the district after a few years’ probati 
, OF te ru ter probation. 
The people of the country know how to bend to his 
slightest wishes—his campings are evera source 
of eternal search for gratification of the Sahib’s 
eccentricities in the matter of comforts on the part 
of his underlings. There is richness of variety 
m his routine work and his leave rules are ample 
and sufficient. What hurts him now of course, is 
the superimposed direction of a Legislature which 
knows not its job and is incidentally composed of 
the people of the country of whom’ he had been 
accustomed so far to demand obedience and 
servility. But he belongs to a nation of shopkeepers 
pod you must pay him conscience-money to soothe 
is ruffled dignity. That, this roughly represents 
the true mentality behind the recommendation, 
indeed, becomes obvious when we remember that 
the In al rank and station are 
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termed, “the 
Most civilians 
towns, and a 
few at sub-divisional towns. “The jungle” 
is a name which does not at all correctly 
describe these places. The mercantile lord, 
who knows it, has been guilty of deliberately 
misleading the peers and the British public. 
As regards the amenities of life, such as 
electric fans, etc., which he refers to, it is 
necessary to remember that not many years 
ago not even the Governor-General had these 
comfortable aids to civilised life, and none 
of the British empire-builders in India had 


them. Are the present-day civilians and 
their wives greater persons than former 
Governor-Generals and empire-builders that 


they should bewail their samns-electric-fan 
lot? Lord Incheape pathetically refers to the 
banishment of civilians’ wives. But there are 
hundreds of thousands of English women at 
“home” who would consider themselves 


lucky if they could have this sort of self- 


custom exile. As grumblers with a 
Englishmen would be hard to beat. 

The steamer lord refers to the tempera- 
ture registered by the thermometer in the 
plains in India. Let us remind him that the 
conditions of work are not at all better in 
the Sudan, and yet Earl Winterton writes in 
The Asiatic Review :— l 
_ “That hard work, difficult conditions, and 
indifferent pay do not of themselves act as a 
deterrent to Civil Service overseas is proved by the 
case of Africa. i 

There is, I believe, no difficulty in 
recruits for service in Uganda, Kenya, the Soudan, 
or in others of our fast expanding African ad- 
ministrative areas. Business and sport happens to 
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have taken me to different parts of Africa 
several occasions.: I have been the guest. out 
the Bush, of Civil Servants, in the Soudam. Kem 
and Northern Rhodesia. I 


Civil Service. 


human kindness.” But why is 


quality in evidence in thinking of the lot of 


bel ae: 


the poor majority of the Indian population. 


from whom taxes are exacted and with refer- 
Ramsay MacDonald 


ence to whom Mr. 
wrote fifteen years ago :— 


“India needs a greatly increased expenditure on 


its own improvement, e.g., sanitation and ecucation, 
but the masses are poor. Taxation can be imposed 
wisely only, upon the difference between the. cost 
of decent living and income and that margin in 
India does not exist for nine-tenths of the popu- 
lation. The cfficial apologists keep reminding us 
of the low taxation of India, but that has nothing 
to do with the matter. The question is what is 
the taxable capacity of the 

as regards the great mass the answer must 
practically nil’ (The Government of India). 


Lord Inchcape was very anxious “to get 
the best brains and the highest class of men 


to go to India.” There is here a sort of 
begging the question. We know definitely 
that very many able Englishmen (assuming 
that Indians, however able, wont do) 
without employment in England 
gladly serve here for lower salaries than the 
Civilians: but then it would be saic that 
they were net the highest class of men. It 
is this delicious kind of logic which & evi- 
dent in the following passage from Lord 
Winterton’s article in The Asiatic Review :— 

I myself believe that if the emoluments of the 
Services are put on a reasonably good level instead 
of on the present miserably low one, the right class 
of recruits from the Universities of this country 


will again . comé forward. It must be remembered 
how small are the entrances to a livelihood open te 


‘the successful University man in the present time 


of world-wide trade depression, and though no one 


_* The Office roughly corresponds to that of a 
District Commissioner in India. The writer. 
e 
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wishes to see men go into the Tndian Civil Services 
because there is nothing else for them to do, it 1s 
legitimate to emphasize the fact that the war has 
made life in every profession harder than easier. 
Look, for example, at the terrific strain to which 
the staff in the higher positions of a British Gov- 
ernment Office are put to-day, compared with their 
predeeessors of the eigities and nineties. 

Lord Inchcape reminded all whom it may 
concern that 7h + 
was under- 
‘y. (cheers). 

as 


mined 


= 2S ee 

The longest lane has a turning. The 
Russians did fly at each others’ throats and 
have survived the process without the aid 
of or rather in spite of British political 
philanthropy. So would it not be ` bettor for 
Indians too, to face the worst and be 
done with it, instead of having the insult per- 
petually hurled at their heads? And at 
present are we very much better off under 
British rule? Do not thousands of foolish 
Indians fly at each others’ throats even now? 


Mr. Gandhi on Hand-spinning. ~ 
Young India for August 21, contains the 


following observations of Mr. M. K. Gandhi 
on hand-spinning :— a as 

“The cry everywhere is that the Mussalmans 
are practically not responding to the call at all. 
It will require a tremendous effort to awaken 
them to a sense of their duty. And if the Mussal- 
mans come up to the Hindn level in spinning, their 
work will react upon the Hindus. Boycott of 
foreign cloth will then become an accomplished 
fact and with it will be achieved the economic 
salvation of the masses. With that salvation will 
come self-confidence. Self-confidence must lead 
to Swaraj.” a 

We have been using pure Khaddar, t.e., 
hand-woven cloth made entirely of 
spun yarn. But we find that its price is 
more than twice that of mill-made cloth, 


and it is heavier, rougher and of coarser and 


more uneven texture. As we mean to stick 
to Khaddar. we mention, these points in order 
that improvements ™ay be made in these 
respects and the price may be lowered. 
Every improvement in the condition of 
the people and whatever they may achieve 
by their own efforts may undoubtedly be of 
some indirect help to them in winning 


hand- 


Swaraj. To that extent hand-spinning may 
indirectly promote the cause of Swaraj. But 
the direct advantage isto afford the under- 
fed and the unemployed a supplementary 
source of income, however small, which they 
cannot have in any other way that we know 
of. Of course, the spinning wheel cannot 
be thought of as a permanent institution. 
But so cannot the common country plough 
or the hand-saw also; these will be replaced 
by the steam plough and the power saw. 
The bullock cart has already been partly 
driven out of the field in large cities by 
motor lorries. But the more primitive im- 
plements and conveyances still continue to 
be of use to man over the greater portion 
of India. And even the most up to date 
appliances of industry are being constantly 
scrapped in favour of more improved ones. 


advantage under present 
though it should notat the same time be 
made a fetish of. 

Swaraj can be won only by weapons of 
the spirit. Of course, the soul will use 
material means. But where the spirit i 
absent, no organisation or mechanical con- 
trivance, primitive or modern, can be of any 
avail. i 
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Addition to the White Man’s Burden. 


Tn reply to a question put in the Britisk 
House of Commons by Sir Charles Yate, Prof 
Richards stated recently that in revising the 
rates of pay of the Army in India whiel 
were to come into force shortly, he would 
take into full consideration the present cos! 
of living of Europeans in India, which has 
been estimated by British Government officials 
to be more than that in 1914 by sixty pei 
cent. That means that British soldiers anc 
officers in India are to get much higher pay 
than before. But why does not Governmen 
institute an inquiry to find out by what pe 
cent. the income and the cost of living o 
Indians in India have increased during the 
last decade. It is the height of unrighteous 
ness and political folly to make the yoke o 
the stranger heavier without ascertaining the 
human eattle’s power to bear it. 


——— Ř—— 
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THE SCHOOLMASTER 


By RABINDRANATH TAGORE 


F fifty years ago some prophet had come 
and told me that I was to be invited .to 

a meeting of the teachers of Japan to 
discuss my ideas of education, it would have 
startled even the imagination of a poet. For, 
I suppose, some of you at least know that, 
since I was: thirteen, I have hardly ever 
been inside an educational institution until 
latterly when I have my reputation as a poet 
and am invited to lecture. 

Thus, when I felt it my duty to start a 
school for the children, I had hardly any ex- 
perience of education. This was possibly an 
advantageforme. Not being tied downby cut 
and dried doctrines of education, I had to 
find my own experience through experiment 
and failure. I was made intensely conscious 
when I was young of what was wrong in 
education. It drove me away from school, 
and it was that which made me decide, when 
quite old, to found an institution where some 
of these mistakes should not be made, mistakes 
from which J had suffered as a boy. 

When, at about the age of five, 
forced to -attend school, my whole heart 
rose in rebellion against an arrangement 
where there was no tinge of colour, no play 
of life, where the lessons had no context 
with their surroundings, and where I was 
banished from that paradise, to which I had 
been born, where Nature dwells full of beauty, 
—and this for no crime but that of being 
born ignorant. I was banished into a cage 
where education was provided from outside 
as birds are fed. My whole heart felt the 
indignity of treatment, even though I was so 
young. ° 


I was 


-punished because they fail to 


Our system of education refuses tc admit 
that children are children. Children are 
behave like 
grown-up people and have the imperzinence 
to be noisily childish. Their educatcrs do 
not know, or they refuse to ackncwledge 
that this childishness is Natur2’s owr provi- 
sion and that the child through its  zestless 
mind and movements should always come 
into touch with new facts and stumble upon 
new information. Thus the child %acomes 
the battle-zround for a fight between the 
schoolmaster and mother Nature herself 

The schoolmaster is of opinion that the 
best means of educating a child is ty con- 
centration of mind, but Mother Nature knows 
that the best way is by dispersion of mind. 
When we were children, we came to gather 


facts by such scattering of mental energy, 
through unexpected surprises. The surprise 
gave us that shock which was  aeeded 


to make us intensely conscious of the facts 
of life, of the world. Facts must coms fresh 
to children to startle their minds into full 
activity. But such activity itself was held to 
beintolerable by the schoolmaster who reigned 
in the class I was compelled to attend. The 
master insisted that I should have to be 
passive and my mind rebelled every mcment ; 
for Mother Nature encouraged me nazer to 
accept this tyranny from that man. 

It is the utter want of purpose ix child 
life which is important. In adult age, saving 
made our life a bundle of a few definite pur- 
poses, we exclude all facts outside their 
boundaries. Our purpose wants: to »ccupy 
all the mind’s attention for itself, obstructing 
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the full view of most of the things around 
us; it cuts a narrow bed for our deliberate 
mind which seeks its end through a restricted 
passage. The child, because it has no con- 
cious object of life beyond living; can see all 
things around it, can hear every sound with 
à perfect freedom of attention, not having 
to exercise choice in the collection of infor- 
tiation. It gives full rein to its restlessness 
which leads its mind into knocking against 
knowledge. Like a stream going over pebbles, 


its hurls „itself against obstructions, 
and through them finds more and more 
velacity. 


But the schoolmaster, as I have said, has 
his own purpose. He wants to mould the 
child’s mind according to his ready-made 
doctrines and therefore wants to rid the 
child’s world of everything that he thinks 
will go against his purpose. He excludes 
the whole world of colour, of movement, 
of life, from his education scheme, .and 
snatching the helpless creature from the 
mother heart of Nature, shuts it in his prison- 
house, feeling sure that imprisonment is the 
surest method of improving the child mind. 
This happens only because he himself is a 
erown-up person who, when he wants to 
educate himself has to take the deliberate 
course of choosing his own subject and mate- 
rial. Therefore he naturally thinks that in edu- 
cating children that kind of choice is good 
which is exclusive, that children should attain 
special facts and that they should have a 
special manner of acquiring facts. He does 
not understand that the adult mind in many 
respects not only differs from, but is contrary 
to the child mind. | 

It is like forcing upon the flower the mis- 
sion of the fruit. The flower has to wait for 
its chances. It has to keep its heart open to 
the sunlight and to the breeze, to wait its 
opportunity for some insect to come seeking 
honey. The flower lives in a world of sur- 
prises, but the fruit must close its heart in 
order to ripen its seed. It must take a differ- 
ent course altogether. For the flower the 
chance coming of an insect is a great event, 
but for the fruit its intrusion means an injury. 
The adult mind is a fruit mind and it has no 
sympathy for the flower mind. It thinks that 
by closing up the child mind from outside, 
from the heart of Nature and from the world 
of surprise it can ‘enable it to attain true 
maturity. It is through this tyranny of the 
adult mind that the children are everywhere 
suffering, and when I was about forty I 
thought I must Save some of them, so fareas 


“gan be of non-life. 
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lay in my power, from these mistakes made by 
prudent people of adult age. 

There is no room for surprises in the 
schoolroom, only the perfect symmetry which 
Every morning, exactly 
on the stroke of the clock, the pupil must 
attend school, must come to a particular class, 
to hear the same subject taught by the same 
teacher of forbidding aspect. xactly at a 
particular hour he finds his’ freedom. The holi- 
days are all on the calendar long beforehand, 
and everything is mechanically accurate and 
perfect. 

This is all right for grown-up people. 
It is profitable for a business man to be steady 
and punctual in his work, in his routine. It 
is even enjoyable when he has a prevision of 
the profit at the end of the month; he is re- 
warded when he finds something at its mark- 
et value. 

But the child has no such reward of ex- 
peciation. From day to day, from month to 
month he goes on through the routine, not know- 
ing what he is toget from his unmeaning 
sufferings. At the end of the year he comes to the 
terrible trial of examinations. Then comes 
injustice, for boys who work hard, but fail 
to get full marks, are deprived of the reward 
of their labour, the consolation of the prize. 


This is a cruel slavery in which to drill the 


child mind. It is demoralising. It exacts 
perfect obedience at the cost of individual 
responsibility and initiative of mind. | 

Has it any great or real value? We are 
saved from trouble when the children, who 
have their restless wings given them by 
Nature are at last put into this cage. But 
we kill that spirit of liberty in their mind, 
the spirit of adventure, which we all bring 
with us into the world, the spirit that every 
day seeks for new experiences. This freedom 
is absolutely necessary for the intelligent 
growth of the mind, as well as for the moral 
nature of children. 

Eventually the whole scheme goes! 
wrong, the police have to come and take 
the place of conscience. We are drilling 
prisoners for our, prison-houses, imbeciles 
for our lunatic asylums; we are kill- 
ing the mind of the children by crushing their ' 
inherent power of gathering facts for them- 
selves, by generalisation and analysis, through 
breaking things and being naughty. ‘This 
spirit of naughtiness is the greatest gift the 
child of man brings with him. 

When I started my school, I was fortunate 
in having almost all the naughty boys from 
the neighbeurhood and even from distant 
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parts of the country. Because our parents 
were not used to sending their boys to 
boarding-schools, only the most intractable 
boys came so that I had an interesting 
gathering of just those children who are 
most preached against in the Sunday-school 
books. 

Who were these naughty boys ? Those 
who had a special gift of energy which the 
whole spirit of discipline prevailing in res- 
pectable society could not wholly still into 
absolute passivity. Therefore they were 
considered 
‘parents often asked me to punish them, 
—even when they did nothing wrong. 
They believed in the code of punishment 
itself as though it were some bitter medicine 
for the liver, a regular dose of which was 
good for the moral health of wicked boys. 

But you must know that vigour and 
energy are Nature’s best gifts to children, 
and there is always a fight between this 
vigour ard the code of respectability in our 
civilised homes. Through this eternal conflict 
have been born all kinds of aberration and 
real wickedness, through an unnatural re- 
of what is natural and good in 

























I never used any coercion or punishment 
against my unruly boys. Most of us think that 
in order to punish boys who are wicked, a 
restraint of their freedom is necessary. But 
restriction itself is the cause of Nature going 
wrong. When mind and life are given full 
freedom they achieve health. I adopted the 
system of freedom cure, if I can give it the 
name. The boys were allowed to run about, 
to climb difficult trees,and often to come to 
grief in their falls. They would get drenched 
out in the rain, they would swim in the pond. 
Through Nature’s own method a cure came 
o these boys who were considered wholly 
bad and when they returned home, their 
parents were surprised to find the immense 
change effected. 

Freedom is not merely in unrestricted 
space and movement. There is such a thing 
s unrestricted human relationship which is 
so necessary for the children. They have 
his freedom of relationship with their mother, 
hough she is much older in age,—in fact 
hrough her human love, she feels no 
bstruction in their communion of hearts, 
und the mother almost becomes a comrade 
o her children. This gift of love which 
Nature has given the mother is abso- 
utely necessary for children because this 


troublesome and therefore the’ 


ove is freedom, and so I felt, in this Insti- 
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tution, that our young pupils who cara3 away 
from their mothers, should have their feedom 
of relationship with their teachers. 

I became the playmate of my  srudents 
and shared their life completely. When I 
had a few, I was almostthe only teacher they 
had, and yet they were not frightened at the 
disparity of age between them and nysellf. 
They felt the spirit of home in this place. 
What is the spirit of the home? It is the 
natural kinship of a ‘boy with his brothers, 
his family, and the resulting atmcsphere 
in which the heart finds its full amocnt of 
space. 

Most teachers do not know that in order 
to teach boys they have to be boys. Untfor- 
tunately schoolmasters are obsessed with 
the consciousness of their dignity as grown- 
up persons and as learned men, and tkcrefore 
they always try to burden the children with 
their grown-up manners and their l2arned 
manners, and that hurts the mind >Ë the 
students unnecessarily. 

I try to let them realise that though we have our 
difference of age, yet, like wayfarers, ve are 
travelling the same path together-—old and 7oung, 
we are working for the same goal. It is not 
that we, the teachers, have reached that goal and 
they the pupils, are immensely away fron us. 
This immensity of difference is a frghtful 
thing. It should never be allowed to work 
on the minds of children. 

There is a lack of living growth <n our 
educational institutions. These institutions are 
things completed. They are made with iron bars 
and skilfully built for the accommodation cf chil- 
dren within them. But I wanted to let the boys 
feel that it was not their cage but their nest 
—that is to say, they also had to take part 
in building it themselves. The edifice o: edu- 
cation should be our common creatior, not 
only the teachers’, not only the organisers’, but 
also the students’. The boys must give pirt of 
their life to build it up and feel thet they 
are living in a world which is their verr own 
and that is the best freedom which man can 
have. 

If we live in an arrangement which is 
not our own, but which is mace by 
somebody else, however wise he may be, it 
is no real world of freedom for us. For our 
creative mind craves expression for itself 
in building its own world. I wantsi to 
give that satisfaction to my students, axd to 
give them freedom to manage their own afairs 
as much as was possible. I always urged 
them to realise that this school was not nine, 
but, theirs ; that the school was not 20m- 
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pleted—that it waited for its completion 
through their co-operation ; that they have 
come to learn, by collaborating with their 
teachər. And I think that students in my 
institution understood my idea and, because 
they understood it, they developed an intense 
love for this institution which they 
alwars take occasion to visit whenever they 
find zime and opportunity after they have 
left it. l 

I had to consider these significant facts : 
The birds and animals and men are born 
with an active mind which seeks its freedom. 
This activity which they bring with them 
seeks its world of freedom for its self-educa- 
tion. Then it also has its activity of heart, 
whicn seeks for its freedom in the natural 
relationship of sympathy. Then also it has 
its antivity of soul which seeks its oppor- 
tunity to create the world for itself—a world 
of freedom. Al these we have to keep in 
mind in our effort to educate children. 

This active mind of theirs must not be 
thwarted by constant imposition from outside; 
and sheir active heart must not be restricted 
throtgh the unsympathetic obstruction of arti- 
ficial relationship ; and the active creative will 
must not be allowed to dwindle away into 
utter passivity through want of opportunity. 
So in my institution I try to make provision 
for toese three aspects of freedon:—freedom 
0 D freedom of heart and freedom of 
will. 

I have a deep-rooted conviction that 
only through freedom can man attain his 
fulness of growth, and when we restrict that 
freecom it means that we have some pur- 
pose of our own which we impose on the 
chilcren, and we have not in mind Nature's 
own purpose of giving the child its fulness 
of growth. When we want to have more 
leaves from a tree, we try to train it in 
suck a manner as to suppress its energy of 
procucing flowers and fruit and then all its 
energy can be utilised in producing leaves, 
but that does not really give completeness of 
life for the tree. 

if we have some purpose expressed 
thrcugh our educational institutions—that 
children should be producing patriots, prac- 
tica. men, soldiers, bankers, then it may be 
necessary that we have to put them through 
the mechanical drill of obedience and disei- 
plina ! but that is not the fulness of life, not 
the fulness of humanity. He who knows 
that Nature’s own purpose is to make the 
boy a full man when he grows up-—full in 
all directions, mentally and mainly spirit- 
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ually--he who realises this, brings up the 
child in the atmosphere of freedom. Unfortu- 
nately we have our human weakness, and we 
have our love of power, and some teachers— 
most schoolmasters—have that inherent love 
of power in them, and they find this field 
ready-made for its exercise upon these help- 
less children. 

I have noticed this fact, that those teach- 
ers who pride themselves on being disci- 
plinarians are really born tyrants, as so many 
men are, and in order to give outlet to their 
inherent lust for tyranny, they make use of 
these helpless children and impose on them 
their own code of behaviour. They try to 
crush their minds with tasks which are life- 
less, which are mechanical, which kill the 
intellectual mind, the fresh mind. They 
impose all kinds of torture because these 
tyrants take pleasure at the very sight of it, 
and such a great opportunity for such enjoy- 
ment they can never hope to attain outside 
their school premises. 

This is not only torture and misery for 
the pupils, but it causesthe greatest mis- 
chief possible in the human world,—this 
choice of the schoolmaster’s profession by 
people who ought to have for their vocation 
that of executioner or prison-warder or some- 
thing of that kind. An immense amount 
of sympathy and understanding and 
imagination are needed to bring up human 
children. They are not produced and trained 
for some purposes of display, they are not 
dancing bears or monkeys. They are human 
beings, with the treasure of their mind and 
their spirit. And that work should never be 
left to the care of those who have no 
imagination, no real sympathy for children, 
who cannot be a child. He who has lost 
the child in himself is absolutely unfit 
for this great work of educating human 
children. 

Unfortunately for me the language I am 
using is not yours nor mine, and it is taking 
along time. I cannot go fully into details 
about my system and manner of education 
owing to this obstruction. But I have given 
you the general principles of the education 
which I believe to be true, and it is this— 
that as God himself finds his own freedom in 
his own creation and then his nature is ful- | 
filled, human beings have to create their own ` 
world and then they can have their freedom. 
And for that they must be trained, not to be 
soldiers, not to be clerxs in a bank, not to be 
merchants but to be the makers of their own 
world and their own destiny. And for that 
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they must have all their faculties fully deve- 
loped in the atmosphere of freedom. 

We, who only believe in book education, 
distort the minds of those boys who have their 
natural gift of teaching themselves through 
their work, through their direct observation. 


We force them to accept book lessons, and , 


by doing it we kill for good their power to 
create their own world. This is happening 
to most of the human boys. We impose upon 
them our ideas and also those which are 
secondhand ideas for us. 

That to create our own world has 
been the purpose of God, we see when 
we find that, even as children we had our 
one and only pleasure in that play where, 
with trifling materials, we gave expres- 
‘sion to our imagination. That is more 
valuable to us as children than gold or bank- 
notes or anything else. The same thing is 
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true wita regard to every human mdividual. 
We forget this value of the individual crea- 
tive pow2r because our minds become obsessed 
with the artificial value which is made 
prevalenz in society by other peoples’ valua- 
tion of a particular manner of living, a parti- 
cular style of respectability. We force our- 
selves to accept that imposition and we kill 
the most precious gift that God has given us, 
the gift of creation, which comes from His 
own nature. 

God is creator, and as His children 
we, men and women, also have.to be creators. 
But that goes against the purposes of the 
tyrant, o7 the schoolmaster, of the educa- 
tional administration, of most œ the 
governments, each of whom want the children 
to grow up according to the pattern which 
they have set for themselves. 
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NATIONHOOD OF DOMINIONS WITHIN THE BRITISH COMMON- 
WEALTH OF NATIONS AND INDIA 


By TARAKANATH DAS. x. a, PH. D. AUTHOR OF “INDIA IN WORLD POLITICS”, ETC. 


ELF-governing dominions within the British 
Empire are every day asserting their 
rights as independent nations associated 

with the British Commonwealth of Nations 
enjoying equal rights with Great Britain in 
every respect even in matters of defence and 
foreign relations. This assertion has been in- 
creasingly evident since the conclusion of the 
World War. The Dominion of Canada is 
asserting her rights more persistently without 
making much fuss. about it. - 

Lately a few incidents happened in inter- 

national affairs which marked the stand of 


Canada that the British Empire must have to` 


hear Canada in dealing with foreign nations 
if the latter is to abide by the decision; and if 
there be any international negotiation with 
another nation in which purely Canadian in- 
terest is involved, then it would be the Cana- 
dian representative who would conduct the 
negotiations and sign the agreement on behalf 
of Canada, a member of the British Com- 
monwealth of Nations. Canada asserted this 
right in concluding the so-called Halibut 
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Treaty ( regarding fishing rights between the 
United States and Canada}. When Lloyd 
George called upon the dominions tc respond 
to the cal. to arms against Turkey, Canada 
paid no ettention to it, because she was not 
consulted in the matter. Recently when the 
question o= ratification of the Laussane Treaty 
by Canaca was asked for by the British 
Government, the Canadian premier refused to 
refer the question to the Canadian Parliament, 
because nc Canadian representative participated 
in the Latssane Conference. Canada ratified 
the treaty merely as a matter of form. The 
following press despatchshows that a moment- 
ous change has come in matters of transaction 
of foreign relations of Canada. 


Ottawa, July 5 


A commercial treaty between Belgium and Canada 
wherein eaca grants to the other most favored nation 
treatment or its whole tariff schedule, has been signed 
at Laurier House, the home of the prime Mini- 
ster, W. L. Mackenzie King, by Baron de Selvs, the 
Belgian Cousul-General, and James A. Robb, acting 
Minister of Finance, and Dr. Henry Belang, Minister 
of the Soldiers Civil Re-establishment. 
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This treaty has the distinction of being the first 
te be signed in Canada. Negotiations in this connec- 
ton. were popni last year, when the ministers were 
In Europe. There is a likelihood of a similar treaty 
b2ing arranged with the Netherlands. 

Canada has reached this stage of political 
independence after strenuous efforts. It isa 
misconception that after the American revolu- 
t_on and the establishment of the Republic of 
t23 United States of America, Great Britain 
granted the right of self-government to the 
Canadian people. It is a fact that in 1778 
tas British Parliament passed an Act to the 
efiect that it would not tax the British colonies 
in America and West Indies to raise revenue 
for Great Britain, although it reserved the right 
cf taxation for the purpose of regulation of 
trade. In fact after the American revolution, 
tae attitude of the British Government in 
Canada became more autocratic than ever be- 
fore. The condition in Canada became intole- 
rable and in 1837 revolts broke out. They 


were easily suppressed; but these revolts pro- - 


cuced the beginning of a profound change in 
the administration of Canada leading to her 
present status. 

In 1839 Lord Durham was sent to Canada 
tc investigate the condition and to report the 
results of his study to the British Parliament. 
“he summary of this momentous report was 
that he recommended that the people of 
Canada be ruled by a responsible Cabinet 
cuch as the people of the British Isles have ; 
the Governor of Canada as the representative 
of the King would exercise his power as the 
King of England does in relation to the Cabi- 
net and the British Parliament. Canada 
should have full control over the internal 
affsirs cf the country; but matters of imperial 
interest, particularly foreign policy and im- 
perial trade, should be reserved by the British 
Parliament. 


Both the Whigs and the Tories opposed 


=his solution and extension of self-government 
in Canada until 1848. After seventy-five 
years of exertion, Canada has assumed the 
zole of really an independent nation within the 
Sritish Commonwealth of Nations. After the 
World War, Canada sent its Premier to sign 
she Trsaty of Versailles and she became a 
member of the League of Nations as a 
sovereign State and she sends her own re- 
sresentutive responsible to the Canadian 
sovernment to the League Assembly. Canada 
nas her special representative in Washington 
sonnected with the British Embassy and it 
x now being discussed that Canadian Lega- 
sions will be inaugurated in Washington, 
Paris and other important capitals. 
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In the matter of asserting of independent 
status, Australia and other dominions have 
followed the footsteps of Canada. General 
Smuts, the ousted Premier of the South 
African Union has been a persistent advocate 
of independence of the Dominions in matters 
of foreign relations. General Smuts aided in 
the solution of the Anglo-Irish conflict and 
helped the Irish statesmen to secure full 
dominion status. The Irish Free State is 
certainly exerting its right of a | self-govern- 
ing dominion within the British Common- - 
wealth of Nations to the fullest extent. (Here 
it may be noted that in the treaty signed 
between the Irish Free State and Great 
Britain, the term “British Commonwealth of 
Nations” has been first officially used in place 
of the term “British Empire.”) The Irish Free 
State has already sent its envoy Prof. Smidy 
to Washington and is negotiating with other 
nations such as France for establishing 
direct diplomatic relations. The following 
comments would show that some sections of 
British opinion are not quite favourable to 
the idea. 


London, June 28.—Commenting on the appoint- 
ment of a minister of the Irish Free State at 
Washington, the political correspondent of The 
Observer writes as follows: 

“ Mr. Thomas spoke with satisfactory i darcip 
to the address of those who may cherish the 
project of appointing an Irish Minister to Washmg- 
ton as a lever toward the, attainment of republican- 
ism. Labor is as firm in closing the door to that 
ambition as any other party in British politics. 

“ Whether the benevolent patronage extended 
by Thomas and Lord Haldane to separate Irish 
representation at Washington is equally, judicious 
is another question. Doubtless Ireland is entitled 
to take this step under the treaty. But_ to offer 
active welcome to this development of diplomatic 
complexities rather suggests that the Ministers are 
prepared to bear Pal osoR cary. the troubles of 
those who will come after them. 

“Tn constitutional rights, the cases of Canada 
and Ireland may be the same but in every practical 
sense they are widely different. Canada has a 
constant schedule of, neighborly business to be 
transacted with Washington, to which Ireland has 
no parallel.” i aie 

The Sunday Times’s_ political correspondent 
says that the Free State Government proposes also 
to appoint a Minister Plenipotentiary to Paris. 

“The French Government was directly ap- 
proached on the subject some time back,” he says, 
‘ but regarded the proposal with considerable 
dubiousness, and decided to ascertain_ the views of 
the Foreign Office. Even when our Foreign Office 
intimated that they would take no objection, they 
still hesitated to accede to the request, which they 
felt to be an awkward precedent. But now that 
Washington has given the lead, they will doubtless 
intimate their readiness to receive the Free State’s 
representative.” 


In the recent, election, the South African 
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Government under General Smuts has suffered 
a serious defeat and the party headed by 
General Hertzog has come into power. The 
campaiga was fought out on the issue of 
Seperation of South Africa from the British 
Empire” and the separatists have won the 
election. Now it has been frankly admitted 
that General Hertzog’s government does not 
mean to separate itself from the British 
Commonwealtn of Nations, but it would make 
vigorous assertion in matter of its sovereign 
rights including foreign relations. One of the 
first acts of the present government is to see 
what can be done to have its representa- 
tives in all foreign capitals; and it has been 
suggested that a South African Diplomatic 
representative be sent for all the European 
countries and he should have his headquar- 
ters at the Hague. This means self-govern- 
ment within the British Commonwealth of 
Nations to the extent of fullest assertion 
in foreign relations. . 

The people of India do not enjoy self- 
government. Thus. India is not a self-govern- 
ing dominion ; and the Indian statesmen 
should remember what the Irish Foreign 
Minister had to say about status of the 
Indian representative in the last Imperial 
Conference. India is a member of the League 
of Nations and pays over 75,000 pounds 
Sterling annually as her share of bearing the 
burden of maintaining the organization, but 
her status in the League is questionable and 
not independent. The struggle for Swaraj in 
India, if it has any meaning at all, and if it 
is not merely a mental attitude, means that 
the people of India are working to recover 
the full sovereign rights of a nation equal 
to that of Great Britain, United States, Japan, 
France, and others. It would mean that 
India will have full control over her foreign 
affairs, national defense as well as internal 
affairs. . 

The foreign relations of a nation grow 
with external contact and need of settlement 
of international complications. We wish to 
point out that Great Britain is not the only 
nation interested in India. Russian representa- 
tives in London were anxious to come in 
touch with the leaders of various political 
parties in London and it was through the 
enlightened efforts of Mr. Saklatwala that Lala 
Lajpat Rai and others had the opportunity 
of meeting the members of Russian delegation 
in London, now engaged in negotiation with 
Great Britain. Statesmen of Japan, Turkey, 
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France ure no less interested in oming in 
direct contact with nationalist Inlia. How- 
ever, India’s great bulk of international 
relations is with the British Empire; so it is 
imperative that nationalist India should have its 
own representative in London and he should 
be one cf the recognised leaders of zhe nation. 
He showd not only be credited with proper 
credentials from the Executive autkorities of 


the All-India National Congress as the 
official spokesman of the All-India National 


Congress in London, but for all Europe and 
the League of Nations. He snionld be 


aided wish necessary funds and assistants 
to carry on the work of representation 
of India with proper dignity. Mahatma 


Gandhi and his “No change” adherents, who 
do not believe inthe programme of carrying 
on India’s struggle for recovery of sovereign 
rights by all possible means may object to 
this corecrete proposition of establishing 
Internaticnal relations of India at London and 
other centers of the world. But I appeal to 
the Indian statesmen who have world vision to 
depute Lela Lajpat-Rai to act in Enzland and 
Europe in the same capacity as Benjamin 
Franklin zepresented the thirteen eolonies in 
the deputation sent to this British Earliament 
in 1765 to plead for self-government of the 
American colonies, long before ths fateful 
days of 1776 when the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence of America, the greatest charter of 
human likterty, was signed on July =, by the 
representatives of the thirteen colonics 
assembled in the Continental Congress held at 
Philadelpkia. 

I also pray that the All-India National 
Congress should be persuaded to delegate 
Lalaji to go to Geneva, before the League of 
Nations as the spokesman of the Indian nation 
to expose the hypocrisy of the British 
Government, on the opium question What- 
ever may be the difference of opinior in party 
politics, in internal matters and tactics of 
carrying on the struggle for the attaiament of 
Swaraj in India, there is no roon for a 
disunited front when meeting proolems of 
foreign relations. I entreat that all political 
parties of nationalist India should unite and 
take prope> steps to empower Lala Lejpat Rai 
to act as the first Indian Ambassador ~o Great 
Britain and the League of Nations aad other 
countries in Europe. 


New Yort Orry. 
July 7, 1924. 





THE AGRICULTURAL DEPARTMENT OF BENGAL—A REVIEW 


I. Tar DEPARTMENT. 


OME of our countrymen are always severe 
N or the Department. In their opinion it 
is more a show than a Department of 
Sciance. They compare the results so far 
echieved with the money spent on it and 
Ënd nothing to its credit. There are others 
aggin who think that money ought to be 
more lavishly spent than it is, for they argue, 
if zhe country has not derived any substantial 
benefit, it is because sufficient money has not 
been forthcoming. 

We do not agree with either of these two 
classes of critics, though we confess there is 
some truth in their opinions. Sometimes the 
policies of a Department are not sufficiently 
considered at its inception in the light of the 
conditions of the country, and when the result 
appears to us disappointing we blame the De- 
partment. We forget that the Government have 
advisers who are our countrymen and know 
or are supposed to know the conditions. We 
nave heard it said by a well-informed critic 
that the policy of the Government in the 
Agricultural Department is to improve and 
an20urage the cultivation of those crops the 
produce of which is exported. It may be true 
that the origin of the Department was due to 
the bania instinct of our rulers and some of 
th activities may yet be influenced by the 
Eritish traders. But if the Department does 
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nct satisfy us, we believe the fault is ours. 


Fcr the last three years the Department was 
urder a minister, a countryman of ours. But 
was ha able to effect any change which we 
al hail with delight? In our humble opinion 
in Spite of conferences and meetings of Adi- 
visory Bodies held by the late minister; the 
Department cannot be as useful to the 
ecuntry as we desire until we the people 
interest ourselves in its work. With this idea 
w2 propose to review the work done by the 
Dapartment during the last four years 1918- 
121 for which we have Reports and to 
stggest what to us appear improvements. 


At the outset we must say that we feel 
creat difficulty in following the Reports. For 
nowhere do we find the policy of the Depart- 
ment described and the machinery to carry 
it out. Fortunately for us the aims and 
odjects of the Department are incidentally, 


mentioned in the Report for the last year. 
It is said that “the proper function of the 
Department is research, experiment and 
demonstration of improvements.” As to the 
organisation, all that we find is that there is a 
Director, that there are Deputy-Directors, 
Superintendents, Demonstrators, District Of- 
cers, Experts, men in the Lower Subordi- 
nate service, in the Upper Subordinate service, 
in the Bengal service, etc. Possibly the 
Reports are meant only for the Government 
to whom the information we are seeking is 
wellknown. But we must say that this is 
rather hard on the general public, and the 
Government cannot justly complain that the 
critics are “uninstructed.” Surely the in- 
formation would not have occupied more than 
& page. 

As we cannot proceed without an idea 
of the organisation, we are obliged to piece 
together incidental references found here and 
there. As a Director submits the Report to 
the Government, and as the name implies, he 
is the head of the Department. Next we find 
three Deputy Directors submitting Reports to 
the Director. These gentlemen are in charge 
of three circles, Northern, Eastern and 
Western. Apparently there is none for the 
Southern. But it is curious to find the 
Directors asking for two more Deputy Direc- 
tors, one for the Burdwan and another for, 
the Chittagong Division. He speaks of Divi- 
sions, and not of circles, as the Deputy 
Directors do. A question arises here: Is the 
Province divided for the purpose of the De- 
partment into Circles or into Divisions, and 
are the latter the same as the Administrative 
Divisions of Government? Do they represent 
five distinct agricultural areas? We know, 
however, that the five Divisions are not 
exactly five. geographical units. 

There are Experts, and their designations 
are—Agricultural Chemist, Economic Botanist, 
and Fibre Expert. There are two Economic 
Botanists. Here again a question arises: 
Why are these officers only called Experts? 
Are not the Deputy Directors so many 
Experts? Then again, what is the relation of 
the Deputy Directors to the Experts? 
The former, though agricultural Experts 
responsible for the Department, appear, from 
the Reports, toe have lower position. This is 
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confirmed by the fact that during the absence 
of the Director, not a Deputy Director but 
an Expert—the Fibre Expert—officiated in 
his place. This appears to us an anomaly. 
For unless the Expert in Fibre is also an 
Expert in agriculture he cannot direct pro- 
perly a Department of agriculture. Besides 
the Experts there are two other specialists, 
an entomologist and a mycologist. 
however, styled “assistants.” 
Next we are told that there are 16 Experi- 
on Farms. They. are classified as fol- 
ows. 
and the other at Dacca; a cattle farm and a 


tobacco farm both in Rangpur; two Demons-. 
tration farms owned by private bodies but, 


placed at the disposal of the Department; and 
the remaining ten District farms. The Director 
suggests the establishment of a research 
station for Western Bengal; as the conditions 
of this part are different from those of 
Eastern Bengal. This is right as it acknow- 
ledges the principle of geographical division. 
But it is difficult to follow the Director when 
he proposes to have divisional farms, for 
instance, one at Rajshahi for the Northern 
circle. For, such divisional farms are . bound 
to receive more attention than the District 
farms whose work will be necessarily of 
inferior quality. Without knowing the objects 


of the two classes of farms it is hazardous . 


to form an opinion. We are, however, not 
told who are in direct charge of the farms. 
In the Report for 1918 they -are styled 
Superintendents and they used to submit 
reports over their signature. Now these are 
- signed by the Deputy Directors who are thus 
directly responsible for the work in the farms. 
There is, however, a heavy item of expendi- 
ture under superintendence which amounted 
to Rs. 80 thousand in 1921-22. Surely then 
there are Superintendents. But who are 
they, what do they superintend, and what is 
their position in the scheme? 

Among the activities of the Department 
during 1921-22, we note the following :— 

Agricultural education, Research by 
the Experts, Experiments at the : farms, 
Seed Production for distribution, . Propa- 
ganda Work, Agricultural Association and 
nee There is also a Provincial Board of 
agriculture consisting of official and non- 
official members perhaps to discuss the pro- 
gramme of work. ‘There is a Sericultural 
Department under the Director of agricul- 
ture. We shall have nothing to say about this 
branch. 

Before leaving this preliminary and incom- 
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They are, 


Two Research stations, one at Chinsura - 
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plete acecunt of the organisation 1: will be 
useful to: have an idea: of the cost fer main- 


tenance. Here it is Aa 1920-21 in zhousands 
of Rupees. 
Receipts ' Expenditure 
On account of ' ex- - Superintendence .. 80 
perimentai culti- “Expert | staff other 
vation . 84 supervising staff)” 414 
Jute Experimental. farn 187 
—— Agricultural Ezperi- 
' 85 ments 5 
Balance . 674 Seed. stores wv 8 
r-—— Agricultural schoels ... 22 
759 Public exhibition and 
fairs 
i 759 
Under “Expert statt (other scpervising 


staff)” are perhaps included the salaries and 
tour expenses of the Directors. It will be 
seen that the net cost on account of the 
farms wasone lac. It is not clear what the 
“agricultural experiments” mean. Do these 
include all experiments whether trie] by the 
Experts or the Directors? ` 

There was an expenditure of 18 thousand 
rupees on account of seed stores. As there 
is no receipti shown on ‘this acccunt, the 
seeds were probably distributed gratis to 
the public. We are, however, constrained to 
observe that the- classification of the expendi- 
ture into heads is confusing. 

It wil be instructive to compare the 
gradual increase of cost of the Department 
and appreciate the importance attached to 
each item. Excluding the account of 
sericulture we find that the total net cost 
has inereased from 512 thousands during 
1918-19 to -759 thousands during 1921-22, 
and that while the cost of superiatendence 
has remained the same, the increase has been 
mainly due to the Expert establishnrent. 

- The reader will see that we have to guess 
a great deal in our attempt to form an 
idea of the Department. We cannof say that 
oar acecunt is correct. It is hoped the 
Director will write his report not only for 
the information of the Government but also 
of the public as well. 


IJ. RESEARCH. 


Before we venture to write o2 agricul- 
tural research we must explain that our 
object is not to suggest experiments but to 
consider the scheme or policy pursued by the 
Dept. and to see how far it has beer success- 
ful. At the same time ‘we must disclaim 
any special knowledge of agricultura, which 
being an art can be learnt only by practice. 

«To be able to appraise the worth of a 
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Leapt. it is necessary to take account of the 
nzture of its work, the difficulties it has to 
overcome and the stage at which it has to 
bezin. If India had practised agriculture since 
tha advent of the Dept., or if her people were 
é-llards incapable of observation it would 
have been an easy task to suggest improve- 
ments es quickly as desired. The fact is 
h-wever otherwise. They have been growing 
ez>ps and experimenting with them since a 
time history fails to estimate. The innumer- 
able varieties of soil and climate have afford- 
ed innumerable conditions for variation 
and observation. And if our cultivators 
cannot produce as much crop as those of 
advanced countries, it is because the demand 
hzs come only of late and because the socio- 
economic conditions are not easily changed. 
What we mean to say is that the agricul- 
tural practice as followed in most parts of 
tha country is sound, and the late Mr. N. G. 
lenkerji in his book on Indian agriculture 
found nothing to add to or modify by way 
o improvment. In this connection we would 
advise the reader to read, ifhe has not done so, 
tha report by Dr. Voelcker. It is as remark- 
atle for the accuracy of judgment, the breadth 
of vision embracing the details of Indian 
agriculture, the keen insight into the condi- 
ticns of the cultivators as for important 
suggestions. Dr. Leather’s Report which followed 
is like the usual report of a chemical analyst. 
Tere are undoubtedly valuable data, but 
were cata without synthesis is like bricks 
without a structure. It was at one time be- 
lizved that life is a chemico-physical process, 
and chemical and physical analysis of soils 
ent. crops exhausted the resources of the 
egticulturist. Even now the idea persists 
as if soiland water and the vague term, 
“Climate” are the determining factors of a 
crap. Soil and water no doubt play a very 
ixrportant part in the nutrition of plants, 
bat they are still only a part of the environ- 
ment in which they grow. The study of the 
characters of a plant in relation to the en- 
vironment has been long neglected. The 
Geicate instruments devised by Sir J. C. 
Ecse which would extraordinarily shorten the 
lazour are perhaps more valued in western 
ccantries than in the country of their 
iavention. 

On referring to the report for 1921-22, 
we find that the chemical section was occu- 
pizd with analysis of soils and manures, 
sagar-cane and tobacco. This was in conti- 
nuation of the work of the previous year. 

The Fibre Expert devoted his attentian 
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to jute. The public are perhaps under the 
impression, as we were before reading the 
reports, that a fibre expertis one who knows 
all about the different kinds of fibres. From 
the reports it is clear that the impression is 
wrong. For he is engaged in improving the 
fibre-yielding capacity of crops, such as jute. 
It was also his business to discover a means to 
combat Water Hyacinth, though the weed does 
not contain anything like fibre. As he is 
engaged also in paper-making experiments 
with the husk of betelnut, may we suggest 
trial with Water-Hyacinth ? Recently, he, as 
the officiating Director of Agriculture, has 
advised the cultivators to use rotten hyacinth 
aS a manure. Without disputing the useful- 
ness, May, we enquire whether the seed con- 
tained in the apparently rotten plant will not 
germinate and spread widely in the fields 
the menace which has hitherto baffled all 
attempts at eradication? The use of its ash as 
manure may supply potash to the soils; but 
does not the ash contain chlorine in large 
quantity which if added year after year may 
result in making the soil barren ? We do not 
say that these questions have not occurred 
to the Fibre Expert, but in the absence of any 
mention of conditions in the use of the ash 
we are not free from apprehension. Then 
again seeing that the plant is rich in nitrogen 
and potash we wonder why the discovery 
was not made long ago. 

Lastly there are the reports of the 
Botanists. The second Botanist was engaged 
unlike the Fibre Expert or the first Botanist 
who had aus and aman paddy for research 
in improving a variety of crops from deep 
water paddy through pulses and oilseeds to 
cotton. The cotton is technically not a fibre 
and therefore not in the province of the 
Fibre Expert. 

At the second annual conference of the 
Board of Agriculture held at Dacca in 1921, 
His Excellencey the Governor gave an account 
of the success of the Expert Department. He 
mentioned the improvement in the variety of 
jute known as Kakya Bombai and another 
variety known as Chinsurah Green and also 
the aus paddy#known as Kataktara and the 
aman paddy known as Indrasail as the result 
achieved by the Experts. He gave also a 
hint as to the method applied in the discoveries. 
He said, 

“It is not merely a matter of collecting a large 
number of seeds and just seeing which gives the 
best results. These heavy yielding types are pro- 
duced by a scientific mmvestigation on Mendelian 
ues Or ‘ the way in which characteristics are in- 

` ( 
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The Governor took the audience into con- 
fidence and said that the public did not know. 


“That the production of these two varieties [ of 
paddy ] was only achieved afterthe careful əxa- 
mination of at least 2000 varieties over a period 
of five years.” 


With due respect to the authorities and 
full appreciation of the value of the disco- 
veries one would like to have a little more 
information on the point, what the characters 
are of the original stocks from which the two 
new verieties have been produced, and what 
staff and plant-breeders the Expert hac to 
assist him in the examination. A further 
question also arises;—how long the heavy 
yielding quality will persist in the open 
fields ? It would seem uncharitable on our 
part to remind the. Department that the expert 


staff is paid for the work, and no one thinks. 


of thanking another for a thing however valu- 
able it may be, if it is bought. We know 
that it is customary with Government to 
thank its officers when they do their duty ; 
but we, Indians, thank only those who co a 
good service without their receiving any in 
return. Perhaps we would be considered un- 
grateful for these remarks and for saying that 
the eulogium lavished on one branch brings 
into bold relief the discredit of the ocher 
branch of the same department. 

A word about the organisation. In the 
report for 1918-19, we find the Fibre Expert 
employed as Offg. Chemist. Similarly 
in 1919-20 a Deputy Director did the 
duties of both the Chemist and Botanist. 
We do not mean to say that the duties were 
not well done, but it appears to us that 
they did not demand that kind of specialized 
knowledge which we generally associate 
with the name of specialists. It is also to 
be remembered that Bengal enjoyed for y2ars 
the spectacle of a chemist doing the duties 
of a metereologist, possibly on the ground 
that the works of both require analysis. 


HI. EXPERIMENTS. 


We have seen that research is carriec on 
by the Experts, while experiments, it appears, 
are left to the Deputy Directors, who conduct 
these in the farms. All research by the 
Experts is, however, not always of enormous 
difficulty, as for instance the chemical analysis 
of soils or the juice of sugarcane.” Our M.Sc. 
students, we believe, are quite capable of 
doing it. Similarly the discovery of a good 
manure for jute is not dissimilar to that 
carried out by the Deputy Direptors. 
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In fact, we find the object of the Chinsurah 
farm thus described. It is, 


“to ascertain by experiments what crops. 
manures and methods of cultivation .are suitable 
for the type of soil existing in Hooghly district 
generally, and to produce seeds of improved and 
recommended varieties of crops for distribuzion. 


It is co be remembered that this farm is 
regarded as one of the two research stations. 
Hence it is difficult to maintain the classifica- 
tion into research and experiment. 

Some may ask why we have been discuss- 
ing what may appear to them small mazters. A 
perusal of the Reports, however, leaves the 
impressicn in one’s mind that there is mtch con- 
fusion In the organisation which is reflected in 
the actual work of the Department. To give 
another instance. In the reports of the farms 
which are described as experimental, the work 
done apert from seed distribution is described 
sometimes as experiments, sometimes as de- 
monstration, sometimes as operaticn, and 
sometimes the two combined. A farm is an 
institution and unless the object .s well 
defined es in the case of the Chinsurah farm 
the worE is likely to be of pertunctory 
nature. 

Now let us have an idea of the experi- 
mental work done in the farms in _921-22. 
From the reports for the Western C:rele we 
find that at the Chinsurah farm (150 acres) 
“experiments were undertaken with a variety 
of crops and manures. Dudsar has been found 
to be a good heavy yielding aman paddy. 
_... Dhaincha green manuring on aman paddy 
gives the best results. Pusa wheat nos. 4 and 
12 were found quite suitable and to be the 
best yielders ... The out-turn of wheat from 
irrigated area was nearly double thar of the 
non-irrigated area.” At the Burdwan farm 
the local aus, has for two successive years 
given bester results than Kataktare paddy. 
A farm et Berhampore was started in August 
1921 anc was not ready except for irrigation 
of wheat the effect of which was welimarked. 
There was a farm in the Sunderbans managed 
by the Department but owned by a private 
gentleman. It wasfound there “that sugarcane 
got stunted and that cotton and groundnut 
would not thrive well on saline soils.” The 
Berhampore farm is in this circle, hut it is 
difficult to see what experiments were under- 
taken there. 

In the Eastern Circle is situated the Dacca 
farm, the’ headquarters of the whole Depart- 
ment. The Deputy Director in ckarge of 
this circle does not, however, tell us what 
experiments were conducted by him, but 
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-efers us to the Reports of the farms ufder 
aim. Ia the Report -for the Northern Circle 
= giver a summary. of works. done during 
“he yeaz in which we notice irrigation experi- 
ments: on. rabi crops and experiments on 
‘elected crops as settled by the Experts— 
“he onlz two items for which we are referred 
-0 the Reports of the farms. 

A reference to:the reports of all the farms 
hows taat the experiments consisted in ascer- 
saining the suitability or otherwise of certain 
stops +o particular soils and climates, of 
“nanures to crops, irrigation to crops, and the 

somparmson of one variety with another in 
aut-turh. It is also seen. that some of the 
„arm lands was cultivated for seed for distri- 
sation among cultivators, sometimes, without 
-his defnite object in view. As there happened 
x be more land than was necessary for the 


tials, 3 portion, sometimes, a very large 
~ortion, was. devoted to ordinary cultiva- 
“00. 


It is annoying that some “of the Deputy 


yirectors leave. the results -of the experiments , 


or interpretation to the reader and do not 
isfinite y give their conclusions. .. A- detailed 
tatement of experiments without an attempt 
i analvsis is hardly. of any value. It seems 
hey co not like to say what has been 
csarnt. It is also surprising that those who 
cnitiate experiments, feel no interest in their 
results. If no conclusion can be drawn, the 
inference is that the experiment was either ill- 
chosen or that there was some defect in the 
manner of conducting it. . Sometimes we find 
“he Experts dictating the programme. Of course 
“here ic no harm in this provided the experi- 
ments Hll in a line with those that. are in 
srogress. There is also a danger of the 
specialists usurping the function of the agri- 
_vulturiszs, the Deputy Directors, and undivided 
responsibility is always to be deprecated. if 
Je spezialists want to verify in, the fields 
che conzlusions they arrive atin the Research 
sarms, the work should, we think, be left to 
“he Deputy Directors. 
A study of the Reports of the farms leads 
13 to ‘bslieve that the experiments are not of 
euch hizh order for which highly qualified 
rien are necessary, and that a much larger 
aumber of experiments could, be conducted 
x each of the farms every year. One must 
pememter that demand for agricultural 
=snowledge is incessant. Indian agriculture 
cn the scientific side is as yet a thing of the 
fitare. We are sa to say groping in the 
cark and have therefore to collect as many 
foots as rapidly as. we çan. Of course there 


‘cultural Stations and Farms. 
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are facts which require series of trials for 
years in various conditions before . they can 


‘. be established, and nobody will be impatient 


of the delay. The relation of soil constituents 
to yield of ‘crops is ‘unknown and _ climatology 
is as yet undreamt-of not only in this De- 
partment but also in others which have a 
direct bearing on it. . The regret’ is—there has 
been no attempt .at observing the habits of 


each crop. The first Botanist has just initiated 


a research in. this direction. It seems the 


importance of the statistical. eee has not 
been sufficiently realized. 


It cannot be said that because ` the farms 
had to raise seeds for distribution or. afford 
facilities for- experiments by the Experts that 
minor experiments suchas varietal or manural 
or what .is called Demonstration ‘work could 
not be more in number or variety than are 
detailed in. the Reports. Sometimes, however, 


the number of varietal tests conducted in a 


farm was large:and a number of ordinary 


crops was also included. But it is difficult to 


discover a .system without which the work 
looks more like that of gardening by the boys 
of.our schools , than of specialists appointed 
to: advance our knowledge of agriculture. 

In the Report for 1920-21 issued by My. 
G. Evans, Director of Agriculture is found 
the following opinion. He writes :— 

“ I have noticed particularly that apart from 
the Dacca r Central Forin the experimental work 


which is being carried out on the Farms of the 
Department is of decidedly poor quality. This is 


- an indication either that the Deputy Directors 


have not found time to inspect the farms sufficiently 
thorouk iy or else that they are not sufficiently 
acquainted with experimental methods.” 

The same complaint occurs under Agri- 
He writes :— 
“With regard to the experimental work at present 


being conducted, I am of opinion that apart from 


the Dacca farm where the standard is satisfactory, 
much of it is of a disappointing nature and 
compares unfavourably with the experimental work 
which is being carried: out on similar farms in 
other provinces. Every endeavour is being made 
to remedy this state of affairs, but itis a somewhat 
uphill business. A good many members of the 


- staff do not seem to have had a sufficiently thorough 


training in experimental work.” 
‘Again. in the Report for 1921-22 he 
writes ‘— 


“Tt is useless opening out agricultural associations 
or seed farms or expanding in other directions 


“unless the Department can place trained men in 


charge 
work.” 

. It is useless to enquire who are responsi- 
ble for this state.. We fully sympathize with 
the Director, ‘and endorse his opinion. 


to supervise or assist and contr Hp the 
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Apparently he had to work with men left to 
him as a legacy by his predecessors. : 

We do not, however, understand why the 
Director complains of thorough inspection 
by the Deputy Directors. In 1920-21, one 
-was on tour for 183, 


the third for 216 days. In 1921-22, they 


were on tour for 173, 169 and 183 days 


respectively. Did the. Director think that 
more tours were necessary ? Exeluding the 


Dacca farm the number of farms they had to 
inspect was 15, on the average of. for each. . 


Each . farm therefore received a month’s 
attention every year; we donot know where 
these officers spend: the rest of the year. 
If their time is spent on Office Work some- 
where far away from their farms, the system 
is at fault. Seeing that the farms were iñ 
the direct- charge -of trained ‘officers, we 
suspect that too many Inspections were at 
the bottom of unsatisfactory work.. We know 
Government believes in inspection and has 
no confidence in men appointed to do the 
real work. But what is -more wonderful is 
the fact that the Experts were also on tour. 
‘The Fibre Expert was on tour for 86, the 
First. Botanist for 56, the second for 68 
days,.and the Chemist for 93 days! It appears 
then that theirs is not quiet and silent work 
in their laboratories and farms. Of course 
everyone had good reasons for touring but 
we wish these were. given in the reports. 
After all it seems the Legislative Council of 
Bengal was not much to, blame if it refused 
to entertain the host of Inspectors „though 
of another Department. It is only a natural 
reaction of an abnormal phenomenon, and 
though we sympathize with the officers who 
would,be deprived of their appointments, we 
cannot forget the fact that there is such a 
thing as mis-use of public money. 


IV. DEMONSTRATION. 


Demonstrations form the third object of 
the Department, but like many otber subjects 
has not been clearly placed in the Reports. 
Leaving this confusion aside, let .us see what 
agency was employed by the Department for 
the purpose and what the nature of the work 

was. In the Report for the Eastern Circle we 
meet with a class of officers styled Demons- 
_trators to. whom the Deputy Director of the 
circle gives the following certificate, He says 
that in many cases they were “a forlorn set 
`of people who seemed more like pensioners 
than active workers.” It is therefore no 
wonder that the Deputy Director does not 


give a catalogue of Demonsteation work as. 


‘another for 101, and: 


‘of the Deputy Directors. 
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is done by the Deputy Director of the Westerr 
Circle. The latter gentleman was apparently 
satisfied with the work of demonstration, since 
he heard that the pedple were adopting the 
manures such as bone meal and Dhaincaa 
and .othez novelties recommended by him. 

‘In the . Report of the Northern Circle. 
however, there occurs a formidable list of 
12 different kinds of work in which the word 
Demonstration occurs twice, vix. Demonstra- 
tion in tke District Exhibitions and in the khas- 
mahal: and -wards estates. In the Demonstration 
farm at.Rangpur, we find the work divided into 
four classes, vix. trials; experiments, non-ex- 
perimental and Demonstration. We need not 


enquire into the basis-of this classification, 


but are surprised to find under Demonstration 
records: of trials with paddy, wheat, jute, 
sugarcane and potato. Evidently these trials 
were. made for the benefit of the farm-men 
since no cultivators were present in the farm 
to witness the demonstrations. 

. If the object of Demonstration be to teach 
the cultivators any new process, a new crop 
or a: variety of it, or the use of a new 
manure, the quickest, cheapest and the most 
effective way would, in our opinion, be the 
employment of the ‘cultivators themselves 
as Demonstrators. Formerly, if we remember 
aright, the farms were intended for Demons- 
tration work and called Demonstration farms. 
The public are still unaware of the change 
‘of name and function and we believe the 
original cbject-is still in the minds of some 
But farms being 
situated near towns seldom, if ever, attracted 
any cultivators. The. name Government or 
Sarkar: attached to them and the grand 
show they displayed had the effect of searing 
them away. Add to this the air of superiority 
and outlandish dress of the agricultural 
officers who looked more like tke dreaded 
policemen than friends. This was by no means 
a rare phenomenon. Nothing could be- con- 


:ceived more effective to ‘create antipathy 


among the people than this: idea cf teaching 
the people by means of such farms: 


Happily saner counsel dawned upon the 


Department, and Demonstration work was 
separated from the farm work. The 
result, however, is no better. It will be 


apparent to anyone who will take the trouble 
to enquire in the ‘villages that the so-called 
introduction of novelties:is mostly on paper. 
It is human nature to puff up accounts for 


the satisfaction of the Heads. There is no 
remedy for this, unless the system is 
changed. 
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Our suggestion as regards Demonstration 
æd most of the simple experiments carried 
œ in the farms is as follows. Let the 
[Department select half a dozen centres in 
“ages representing the agriculture of a 
Bistrict and take from owners three or four 
Hghas of land in each centre for three or 
Dur years and cultivate the same in the way 
© desires. The land is there ready and can 
Te hed as a loan temporarily on share-produce 
eystem according to the prevailing rates of 
te place. The cultivation has to be done by 
Lived labour with hired implements, the 
cwner undertaking the work of supervision. 
Zas Demonstrator will of course visit the 
‘entres as frequently as necessary. After 
“hs erop is harvested, the produce will be 
:hared as usual between the owner and the 
Jepartment, the latter paying all expenses. 
-f there be any Agricultural Association in 
-ny centre, the duty of supervision may be 
#utrusted to it, Sometimes it may be possible to 
terest influential villagers in the experiments. 
we believe such men will be always found 
{Í one knows how to approach them. After 
-he Demonstration is over, new centres will 
De chosen and the Demonstration repeated. 

Thus demonstration will be carried to 
she door of the cultivators who will them- 
selves be the experimenters. Every teacher 
snows that the right method of teaching 
2onsists in making the pupils teach themselves. 
We need not describe the effect of this kind 
of demonstration. The news will be widely 
=irenlated, the result keenly watched, and, one 
2an Imagine, discussed in the evenings in 
village parliaments. What better method of 
2ducation can be devised than this? And what 
will be the cost to Government? The salary 
3f the Demonstrator and a peon and their 
~-urIng expenses will form the only charge, 
a part of which ought to be forthcoming from 
ibe produce. For capital is at his command 
and expert knowledge is there. If the crops 
fail, tha result will be to his discredit. In 
fast, if the Department is not prepared to 
undsrgo this examination by the cultivators 
1 the conditions under which they work, it 
will be wise for it to stop demonstration for 
228 present until it is fully prepared. 


With slight modification the same method 
nay be adopted to carry on the three classes 
of varietal, manurial and comparative experi- 
nen:s conducted in the farms. In this case 
she required land has to be taken on rent 
md the experiments to be mainly the work 
at the Agricultural Associations which will 
hns havean intimate and organic relation with 
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the Dept. Since the results: cannot always be 
anticipated, and there may be failures, the 
cost will be heavier. Yet it cannot be as 
heavy as it is in the farms. An indirect 
effect of this procedure will be that the De- 
partment will be compelled to study the 
agricultural wants of the country before it 
undertakes fresh experiments. 

Two objections may be raised against. 
this system. One is that the Demonstrator 
cannot be present in all thè centres when 
demonstration or experiment goes on and 
cannot therefore guide the operations. This 
is frivolous in the case of demonstrations, 
seelng that the owner doing the work for 
the Department has interest in the inereased 
out-turn. In the ease of experiments it ap- 
pears to us that these are not of such intricate 
nature that they can require constant atten- 
tion of the Demonstrator. The people are 
nct fools; and they know that experiments. 
are not always successful. 


Another objection which may be raised is 
that the men entrusted with the work will 
not be so mindful in the absence of the 
Demonstrator. They will neglect the work 
and the value will be practically nil. We 
admit there may be occasional difficulties of 
this nature; but considering the number of 
demonstrations and experiments that will go 
on in different centres, it will be possible to 
check one result with another, and the true 
value can be in most cases estimated by the 
people themselves. In view of the faet that 
the same demonstrations and experiments will 
be carried out successively for at least three 
years, if necessary by different men, the 
conclusion can hardly be wrong. 

If this suggestion is accepted, the next 
question is what to do with the farms. 
According to our scheme which will be given 
later on ten farms in ten typical places wil 
be necessary for conducting difficult experi- 
ments. Three farms may be kept for cattle- 
breeding which is as important as crop-raising. 
For some years to come until people come 
forward to grow selected crops for seeds only, 
the Department must supply the want. We 
think three farms in three selected places 
will do for the purpose. There is a farm in 
Rangpur solely for tobacco and its manufac- 
ture. That is doing useful work and should 
be continued. Hence we see that seventeen 
farms in all will suffice for Bengal, if cattle- 
breeding and seed-raising be not made a part. 
of the work of each farm. 

(To be continued.) 
° A COUNTRYMAN. 


PRESIDENTIAL ELECTION IN THE UNITED STATES 


By Dr. SUDHINDRA BOSE, 


‘Leoturrer ix Pourtcan Scrence, State Untversity or Towa 


The nominating conventions are just over. 
‘The stage is all set for a wild and desperate 
political battle among the nominating can- 
‘didatesforthe Presidency of the United States. 

The Republican party met at Cleveland 
and nominated Mr. Calvin Coolidge as 
‘President, ‘and General Dawes as Vice- 
President. 

The Democratic party after a stormy 
session in New York City placed John W. 
Davis as its choice for President and Charles 
Bryan for Vice-President. In addition to 
these two major parties, all those progressive 
groups representing the socialists, farmers, 
industrial workers, and a fragment of “insur- 
gent” Republicans and Democrats, which 
might be labelled as “progressive,” met in a 
third nominating convention. It was called 
the Conference for Progressive Political 
Action. It named Robert Marion La Follette 
‘as the standard-bearer in the coming Presid- 
‘ential campaign and Senator Burton K. 
‘Wheeler as his running mate. 


UNCONVENTIONAL CONVENTIONS 


The republican convention at Cleveland 
‘was a cut and dried, tame, uninteresting 
‘affair, which had neither vision nor enthusiasm. 
Tt worked like a steam roller, whose main 
‘business was to flatten out all opposition 
‘and carry out the programme as previously 
varranged. In fact long before the Republicans 
met at Cleveland, their programme was 
secretly decided upon by a few hand-picked 
‘leaders. With boss politicians in complete 
control of the convention, it was a foregone 
‘conclusion that Dr. Coolidge would be no- 
minated to succeed himself. A slight 
‘opposition there was from a lHandiul of 
“rebels” of the party: but they were soon 
steam-rollered much as sardines are pressed 
into tin cans. The Republican convention 
was run by the Hon. William M. Butler, the 
master politician. His one job, as stated 
realistically by a reporter, was to “jam through 
‘Calvin Coolidge on a platform satisfactory 
to men with money in the bank, and to that 
‘business he addressed himself, with a ruthless 


singleness of aim and even with e touch of 
ferocity.” 

The Democratic national convention, which 
lasted over ten days, had a hard time in 
choosing its candidates. The principal fight 
was stared between William G. McAdoo, the 
son-in-law of Woodraw Wilson, ani Alfred E. 
Smith, che Governor of New York. As the 
balloting went on day after day, hour after hour, 
the feelings of bitternes and animosity between 
the two rival factions into which the delegates 
were divided, became so intense that fists 
were fraquently employed to emphasize an 
argument or punish an enemy. The conven- 
tion on occasions became.a veritable bedlam 
into which policy had to fight their way to 
restore order. Finally as a compromise 
candidcte, John W. Davis emerged as the 
convenzion’s choice for the Presidential nominee 
on the one hundred and third ballot. It is 
a record unprecedented in American political 
history. 

From the spectacular point of view the 
Democratic convention was a far more 
stirring and colourful show than the Re- 
publican. It was dramatic enough, I believe, 
to inspire David Belasco, with hopeless envy. 
The assembled Democrats, wrote a corres- 
pondent of The Batimore Evening Sun, were 
so vulzar, so twadry, so downright preposter- 
ous that a synod of chimpanzees should and 
would be ashamed of them.” The lung-work 
of the members of the pow-ow was remark- 
able. Posters and papers were folded into 
impromptu megaphones to re-inforce their 
shouting. Speeches of party hacks were punc- 
tuated with pre-arranged cheers and catcalls. 
Almost every device known to human ingenuity 
to make noise and hubub was im requisition. 
There was a set of electrical noise-makers so 


terrib.e that when the operator pressed the’ 


button from the ballyhoo leader, the delegates 
near ihe thing grabbed their hats affrightedly 
and made for the doors. Later the mechanical 
noise-producers were distributed about room 
and then no place was safe. Ordinary yells 
coulc not be heard in the din. The band 
, Worked like mad, but not a scund came out 
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x: the instruments. The people thought the 
ousicians were resting. 

Electrically-operated applauding devices 
znd hooters, not to mention rattles and 
“arades, did their part to create artificial 
tnthusiasm. Delegates, alternates, candidates, 
T osses, press agents, spell binders, spectators— 
ell were “fired up”. The convention, which, 
esemed to have been expressly designed to 
chut ous reason and common sense, had an 
ettack of brain fever. If Thomas Jefferson, 
te founder of the Democratic party, could 
Isave the spiritland and attend in the flesh 
fae Democratic conclave, he would have a 
mighty surprise. He would have found the 

e-zat Democratic convention a cross between 
a a and a lunatic asylum. 

Even women were not afraid to make 
feols of themselves and “whoop it up”. 
When chaos was at its wildest, men and 
women were borne round on the shoulders 
oz delegates amid frantic waving of flags and 
cashing of bands. 

There was, of course, no lack of delicate 
attention to the fair sex. It was said that 
ore of the aspirants to the Presidential 
hcnour kad distributed gratis ten thousand 
ecmpacts. This was done so that the ladies 
in. the canvention might keep their dear noses 


powdered right up to the minute. What a 
thoughtful attention to women! It was 


peitively devastating. 


PARTIES AND PLATFORMS 


The American government is a government 
by parties, if not for parties. These parties 
nouimate and elect their officers, and their 
paviy-leadars determine the policies of the 
go-ernment, 

The two major parties in American poli- 
tic. are the Republican party and the Demo- 
cretic party. From time to time, there have 
been many minor parties or third parties, 
wh eh exerted great influence in shaping the 
poleies of the major parties. One of the 
mo. noted third parties now is the Farmer- 
Latour party, another minor party is that of 
the Socialists. . 

Hach party holds a national nominating 
convention every four years to announce its 
' polies and principles, which are called the 
plattorms cf the party. On this occasion, the 
party also nominates the Presidential ticket, 
the President and Vice-President. 

The national nominating convention of 
bott: the large parties is made up of dele- 
gates from all States, each State having 


twic aS many delegates as it has Senators 
é 


politicians, 


The reason is not hard to guess. 
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and Representatives in the United States 
Congress. There are also as many alterna- 
tes as delegates, who are chosen by conven- 
tions in ‘different States in April or May of 


the Presidential election year. The alternate 


takes the, place of the delegate when he is. 


not able to attend the convention. 


As I said, it is the custom in nominat- 
ing conventions to adopt the: party platform. 
This is done before choosing the standard- 
bearer. The platform of the two major -par- 


‘ties, aS a rule, is such a jargon of words on . 


all important issues that, no matter who the 
Presidential nominee, he is able to accept it 
without any reservations. For one thing, the 
sawers of planks for the platform, adroit 
veil the issues in such vague 
words that the platform may mean anything 
or nothing.. Hor another, there is no. way 
for a voter to. compel a successful candidate 


‘to adhere to the party pledges. 


Political observers from foreign lands 


often wonder why so few first-class men are 


elected to the United States Presidency. 
Elections 
are manipulated by party machines which 
see to it that no man “who will not stand 
without hitching” is nominated for office. 
Independent candidates who insist on having 
their own, way have about as much chance 
of success as a dead fish on the beach. The 
machine, says the author of The Mirrors 
of Washington, “writes the platforms of 
both parties and tells- the candidates what 
they may say in their speeches, and when 
they are elected what policies they may 
advocate and what legislation they may 
approve. This machine represents the groups 
and interests with votes which may swing 
elections’. Some of these interests may 
be moral, some. financial: In either case, the 
nominee is not free to do as he . pleases. He 
is bound hand and foot. Poor Mr. Harding 
used to say during the 1920 Presidential 
campaign :, “Of course, I could make better 
speeches than these, but a candidate has to 
be so careful”. Of course he has to be— . 
that is the pity of it. The machine takes care 
that he does not get out of the leading strings. 

The whole point is.that a political party 
absolutely controls the Presidential nomina- 
tion of that party. A man who will not 
blindly follow the party lead, contrary to his 
own convictions of right and wrong--a man 


‘who will not place his conscience under the 


control of the party machine—can hardly be 
expected to get nominated in any of the old 
party conventions. And when he does get 
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nominated and elected, he must not object 
to a rubber-stamp role. 

Some of the planks of the Republican 
platform, just adopted, may be briefly noted. 
The convention endorsed adhesion to the 
World Court, with some reservations. There 
was a reference to “co-operation without en- 
tangling alliances”. No obligations, however, 
are to be assumed under the League of Na- 
tions. European debts, which may not be 
collected and are serviceable tools of diplo- 
macy, should not be cancelled. The Filipinos 
are promised independence when they are 
perfectly fit for it. 

The insurgents of the Republican party, 
under the leadership of Senator La Follette 
presented a progressive platform to the Re- 
publican convention. The La Follette plat- 
form declared for tax on excess profits, public 
ownership of railroads, co-operation between 
producers and consumers, abolition of injunc- 
tions in labour disputes, nation-wide referen- 
dum on war. Needless to say that the liberal 
demands of the La Follette followers were 
curtlv dismissed by the Rebublican convention 
as hazardous experiments. 

The Democratic platform is not essentially 
different from the Republican. In fact there 
is a considerable family resemblance between 
the two: they are both full of weasel wordings. 
After a tremendous cannonade against the 
Republican party, the Democratie platform 
assails the Republican policies of international 
isolation, “a prohibitive tariff’, and promises to 
bring about a greater economic prosperity by 
intarnational co-operation. It declares “there 
is no substitute for the League of Nations”, 
and calls for a popular referendum on enter- 
ing the League. It promises “recovery of the 
Navy's oil reserves and all other parts of the 
public domain which have been fraudulently 
or illegally leased or otherwise wrongfully 
transferred to the control of the private in- 
terests”. The Democratic platform favours 
Asiatic exclusion and calls for the immediate 
grant of Filipino independence, 

On the question of Ku Klux Klan, which 
is anti-Catholic, anti-Jew, anti-Negro and anti- 
foreign-born Ameriean, both the major parties 
have puta soft pedal. Fearing to lose the 
organized Klan vote, neither the Democratic 
nor the Republican party dared to denounce 
the Kluxers. Without even mentioning the 
Ku Klux Klan by name, the two large parties 
contented themselves with a pious hope that 
law would be obeyed, and nothing should be 
dore which would arouse religious or racial 
animosity. That’s all! i 
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The platforms, as hinted before, are not an 
honest dəclaration of a party’s ecnvictions. 
The Democratic politicians in New York, no 
less thar their Republican colleagues in 
Cleveland. were out for votes on eny terms. 
Their sim>le strategy was to pad the platforms 
with any high sounding phrase that will cage 
votes. Consider this paragraph of the 
Democratic platform: “The Demoeretic party 
believes in equal rights to all anid special 
privilege :0 none.” Does it? The D=mocratic 
party is fundamentally the party of the 
southern States, where the dreaded Lynch law 
and the atrocious Jimcrow car reign supreme. 
Since the memory of man runneth mot to the 
contrary, the Democratic party has never 
admitted the political equality of the black in 
the south. It is indeed a superb comedy to 
say that the Democratic party is hot for 
equality o? political rights. 

The truth is that a great mass of indepen- 
dent voters is sick of the heroic baffoonery 
of the two leading parties. Eager for new 
ventures and new leadership, the liberals 
especially among farmers and wag>-earners 
have turned to Senator La Follette, tha apostle 
of the new order. La Follette platform, which 
sets forth the programme of the liberal 
progressive, is practically the same waich was 
laid befor2 the Republican convertion in 
Cleveland and which was indignantly rejected 
by it Mz. La Follette does not call his 
movement as a third party, but it is that in 
effect. He has found a place for all who are 
disgusted with the deceit, the hypocrisy, and 
the falsity of the old parties. The prcgressive 
point of visw was stated energeticall~ by the 
New York Nation. It said that the liberals 
at this mement are not asking thamselves 
whether Mr. La Follette will win or noz. They 
are merely giving profoundest thanks that 
La Follette has raised a standard of 1evolt to 
which horest men may repair. They are 
erateful that “this coming election is not to 
be left to the guilty reactionaries in both 
parties”, but a Presidential ticket is in the 
field “for which an upright American may 
vote withcut apology and without shame, 
registering protest against the sale of the 
governmen:.” 

The old parties, as might be expested, are 
opposing La Follette tooth and nail. “hey are 
showering upon him such epithets as a 
“confiscatiozist”, “Bolshevik”, “destructionist”, 
“dangerous demagogue”, and his party is 
being denounced as a ‘lunatic fringe.’ 

While zhe Republican party may pretend 
to “view with alarm” the La Follette platform, 
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he Republican record has not been of the 
‘sind to which it can honestly “point with 
oride.” The republican administration has 
neglected the necessary reforms and remedies. 
Moreovar, President Coolidge has proved to be 
1 coloarless mediocre politician. He is a 
zonservative of conservatives, and his party 
nas been smeared with oil and other scandals. 
The Republican party, viewed from the liberal 
standpcint, has failed to meet the test. 

It would seem on the surface that the 
thances of the Democratic party for victory 
at the coming election are favourable ; but, 
pants out The New Republic, “Democrats 
sannot win merely by seeking to take advan- 
tage of the Republican unpopularity and 
<iscredit.” Democrats and Republicans stand 
for the old order. They are affiliated with 
“big business”, privileged interests, in order 
to foster business and protect predatory wealth 
at the expense of the rest of the country. 
The LCemocratic Presidential candidate, Mr. 
Davis, is like Mr. Coolidge, a conservative. 
Davis is an attorney for the J. Pierpont 
Morgan & Co., international bankers and 
financial agents for the British government. 
To elect him, as a paper put it, would be “to 
substitate the House of Morgan for the White 
House”. During the Democratic rule of 
President Wilson, Mr. Davis was the American 
ambassador to England. He is pro-Hnglish 
through and through. As a chairman of the 
English-speaking Union, he is for a greater 
Anglo-American entente. The ex-ambassador 
is without qualification a champion of the 
Leagus of Nations. “If English voters 
were choosing the American President this 
year,” observed the New York Outlook, “they 
would without doubt overwhelmingly elect 
Mr. Davis”. But unfortunately for Mr. Davis, 
anglonania would not make him very popular 
with American voters who are not pro-English. 
Even at that, native, white Protestant Ameri- 
cans who believe in the importance of Anglo- 
American friendship regard Mr. Davis with 
suspicion and distrust. To the liberals, Davis 
is the man who has the dollar sign stencilled 
on his forehead. Is it likely that they will 
warm up to him? There are tens of thousands 
cf Democrats as well as Republicans who 
would rather be “radical” like Robert La 
Folletze than reactionary like John W. Davis 
or Cavin Coolidge. 

ELECTORAL COLLEGE. 

It is well to pause and reflect at this point 
that tae American people do not vote for 
President directly. The framers of the constie 
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knew enough or could be trusted to vote for 
the Chief Magistrate directly. They provided 
therefore for Presidential election through 
the Electoral College. 

The Constitution says that the Electors 
should be elected in each State on a general 
ticket. Each political party nominates a 
“number of Electors equal to the whole 
number of Senators and Representatives to 
which the State may be entitled in Congress”. 
The nominations of candidates for the office of 
Elector are usually made by different parties 
in yarious States in August or September 
preceding the November election. And the 
political party which gets the majority of the 
votes in a State receives all the Electoral 
votes of that State. Itis these Electors who 
make up the Electoral College, and choose 
the President and Vice-President on the 
second Monday in January. 

All this is done according to the‘ letter 
of the Constitution; but the plan has not 
worked out in actual practice just as the 
Founders of the Republic wished. At the 
present time, the real election is decided by 
the popular vote in November. The Electors 

“merely ratify a choice already made by the 
party convention and the people at the 
polls.” 

The Constitution further provides that if 
no Presidential candidate has a majority of 
all electoral votes, the House of Representa-: 
tives should choose a President from three 
candidates receiving the highest vote in Elec- 
toral College. The House would then vote 
not as 435 individual members, but as State 
units, making 48 votes in all. 

Now there is a strong possibility that Mr. 
La Follette will make such a big showing in 
the November election that though defeated 
at the polls, he will prevent either of the old 
parties from obtaining a majority of the 
Electoral College. He holds, it seems, the 
balance of power in the Electorate. That 
will throw the election of the President into 
the House of Representatives, and Vice-Presi- 
dent into the Senate. 

Right here is where the great obstacle to 
the election of a President would be encount- 
ered, for no party would have a majority of 
the votes cast in the House for the President. 
Neither Repubicans, Democrats, nor the La 
Follette following actually control the House. 
A deadlock would naturally ensue, which 
might be prolonged until March next. And 
should the House of Representatives fail to 
elgct, the President before March 4, 1925, 
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two candidates for Vice-President as its 
chairman, who would then automatically be- 
come the President of the nation. 


ELECTION CAMPAIGN. 

The party lines are being tighuy drawn. 
Party passion is becoming fierce «d rampant. 
Then too, the disappointed Presicential candi- 
dates and their lieutenants are as sore as 
boiled owls. There is a pronounced lack of 
harmony within the ranks of both the old 
parties, especially the Democratic. I do not 
say that the jealousies and hatreds could not 
be extinguished; but it will require, to 
adopt an expression understandable to 
American party leaders, some doing. Alto- 
gether, a lively time is in prospect from now 
on till November, 1924, and may be til 
March 4, 1925. 

The election campaign is under way. Party 
leaders, committees, and workers are busy 
trying to influence public opinion and win 
votes. The candidates and political speakers 
are perfecting their plans to go over the 
country to address meetings and hold 
“rallies”. They will also employ press agents, 
bill boards, and bands to advertise themselves 
and their so-called “issues”. Campaign docu- 
ments will be printed and circulated by the 
millions. In order to reach the foreign-born 
vote, the campaign literature will be printed in 
the language of nearly every nation .on earth. 

It has been estimated that the whole cost 
of conducting the campaign in which Abraham 
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Lincoln was elected President for the second 
time amounted to only 300,000 rupees. It 
costs now a great deal more money to elect 
the President. Each of the major parties will 
probably spend 60,000,000 rupees or more, 
before tha election is over. 

Some one remarked that Athanasius enun- 
ciated three Incomprehensibles, and the 
United States was a fourth. I believe the 
most incomprehensible thing about America 
is American democracy. In spite of every 
effort to get the voters out to the polls, a 
goodly portion of them deliberately refrain 
from voting. In 1908 Presidential election 
only 66 per cent of the voters cas: ballots; 
in 1912, 52 per cent; and in 1920, iess than 
50 per cent. Is the descending curve of 
American democracy going to turn upwards 
in the election of 1924? 

Be that as it may, the country will now 
be treated to a rip-snorting campaign. Which 
way will the majority sentiment swing? It 
is too early yet to make a political prophecy. 
It seems, however, that there -is little con- 
trast between Coolidge and Davis im funda- 
mentals of character or political outlook. 
They are nearly of a type. The progressive 
liberals, dissatisfied with both, will in all 
probablity turn to La Follette. He may not 
win the eection ; but La Follette and his 
following are going to prove the deciding 
factors in the contest. 


July 28,1924. | 
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By K. M. PANIKKAR, M. A. (Oxon). 


DEAS like currency have a habit of becom- 
ing inflated. The national feeling which is 
prolonged backwards in attempting to see in 

the past a golden age is such an inflation of 
the ideal of nationalism. We attribute to the 
past an increased meaning in relation to the 
present and put a value on it which is fiduci- 
ary and fictitious and passes current only by 
what the students of primitive culture 
characterise as Representation Collectif. The 
confessional ideas of today are traced back to 
the past. For our weaknesses*of the present 


‘historical value to us. 


we satisfy ourselves that the past was a 
glorious one. The attempt to trace back into 
Indian history the existence of a well-developed 
system of representative institutions is an 
instance in point. There is no doubt that 
representative institutions of a type did exist 
in anciert India but they were crude 
primitive and tribal. Their existence two 
thousand years ago has no more than a 
Still the false sense of 
exaggerated nationalism which tickles our 
eride to ses the germs of everything imbedded 
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in our past makes us seriously claim it as a 
socrce cf present-day political inspiration. 
The fact is that this dependence on ‘the 
past is asign of our decay. For a living 
nation the present is more important than the 
past. The past has no value to them except 
im so zar as the presentis its result. It is 
when rajuvenation has come to a deadstop 


that nations cast their eyes backwards. 
Nations like organisms live only in growth 


and this implies that a slow process of change 
operates on the collective mind of the group 
which while leaving the relation of the past with 
the present indisputable, gives it new ideas, a 
new shape and a new outlook. This constant re- 
juvenationis of the very essence of national life. 
It is tha greatest indictment against the British 
rule that for India as a whole this movement 
has at least for the time stopped completely 
as a result of forces generated by the in- 
evitabls evils of a foreign government. 

It 2zannot be denied that pre-British period 
ir India when states and dynasties were 
fighting for ascendency was not so ‘civilised’ 
a place as the India of today. But during 
the whole period of history when Islam came 
to be the ruling power in Hindustan, Indian 
national life continued to live and grow. 
The gieat religious awakening of the Hindus 
from Ramanuja to Guru Govind which 
embrazes the whole Bhakti movement, the 
rise of Sikhism and the elaboration of 
Vaishmava Philosophy the development of the 
great systems of Hindu law, the growth of a 
cistinetive school in painting, architecture and 
music and what is more the recurring 
manifastations of national spirit In all parts 
cf India clearly showed that the Hindus far 
from veing an inert mass were during all 
the 6 centuries of Muslim contact very much 
alive socially and politically. There is strictly 
speakng no Muslim conquest of India and 
no Muslim period of Indian history. Except 
the >unjab, the Ganges Valley, Gujerat and 
Bengal, no portion of India acknowledged for 
any length of time the supremacy of the 
Mussalmans. Rajputana even in the days of 
the Moghuls had to be left unconquered. 
Muslim rule never effectively extended to 
Bundelkand and Central India ; and in the 
Soutk the great empire of Vijayanagar was 
oroken up only in 1565, a hundred and 20 
years before the coronation of Sivaji as the 
Chattrapati of the Maharattas. The Bahmani 
states had been completely Hinduised. The 
Mahcmmedan conquest was never really 
effective except in the Punjab in the domaits 


„accept ideas to which we could lay no 
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in Sindh. The local dynasties of Bengal and 
Gujerat had become national. One has only 
to glance at the architecture of Ahmedabad to 
know how in Gujrat the Muslim kings had 
contributed to the growth of a new spirit of 
Hindu-Muslim unity. 

The traditional methods of oriental govern- 
ment which left local institutions undisturbed, 
the central authority being a mere super- 
imposed structure, was the greatest factor 
which helped to keep alive the national spirit. 
The actual administration fella great deal on 
the local Zemindars and chiefs who so long 
as they paid their quota to the Imperial 
treasury were left unmolested. That is why 
Muslim rule even in areas where it became more 
or less a permanent factor never became a 
foreign rule. Except during the comparatively 
short time when the Grand Moghuls held sway, 
there was no attempt of any kind to rule 
through a bureaucracy, through Imperial Officers 
who considered it their business to 
interfere in everything. The result was that 
though the rulers of the major portion of 
India were foreign by birth, the current of 
national life flowed in a placid stream without 
any attempt at being dammed or being 
irrigated. Both Hindus and Mussalmans lived 
their lives without the State trying to in- 
fluence their thoughts or trying to spiritually 
mould them. 

The continual rejuvenation of life from 
inside went on. Worn out ideas were reject- 
ed, new impulses and new doctrines took 
their place with vast groups. The rise of the 
Sikhs and the impulse behind the Maharatta 
power are examples of this. There was no 
fear then of rejecting old ideas merely 
because they were old. The Brahmo-Samaj 
was the last light of that period of mental 
growth. But with the establishment of a 
modern bureaucratic state which considers 
itself morally bound to interfere in every 
aspect of our national life, this growth has 
virtually come to a stop. The development 
of a system of exotic education cuts us off 
from our moral inheritance. We began to 
in- 
tellectual: claim. The result was a moral 
bankruptey which did not show sufficient 
courage to reject what honestly we have 
come to think to be the dead weight of past 
tradition. We cling to worn out ideas and to 
institutions from which life has flown many 
centuries ago. We live in the past, without 
courage to reject it and renew our life by 
the acceptanée of new ideas. The real reason 
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sufficient faith in the new ideas by which we 
want to replace the old. Théy did not come 
to us as truth. They were taught us by our 
foreign masters. Hence when the renewal of 
life-impetus has stopped we have begun to 
look backwards to see in the past all that 
English education claims to teach us. But 
this is-dangerous process ; for ‘the worn out 
ideas of one age as Dr. Scheveitzer says 
often become like rejected products of 
métabolism and act as poisons. This is the 
poison that has enervated us. It is this that 
interferes with the free circulation of 
our blood. We have heen afraid to question ; 
we have been afraid to reject. Instead 
of purposive activity and genuine social, 
thought a kind of dynamic orthodoxy 
took up cudgels in favour of everything that 
existed. The painted past in which we live 
has almost suffocated us. We have resisted 
the acceptance of new ideas from an entirely 
false sense of national prestige arising out of 
the inflation of the doctrine of nationalism. 
What India requires now is a principle 
of rejuvenation. - The non-cooperation move- 
ment tried something of the kind but it was 
too limited in its social activities. What we 
have to dois to attempt an extensive cleaning 
up of the whole range of national life accept- 
“ing nothing whose utility or compelling ethical 
basis is not proved to us. Such a philosophic- 
al examination of the basis of our national 
life—for that is what is required—will throw 
much that we now unreasoningly hold sacred 
into the dustheap. The only attempt that 
was made in this direction was by Raja Ram- 
mohan Roy. He wanted to remodel society ; he 
wanted a complete purging of worn out ideas 
but the time unfortunately was not ripe. 
Orthodoxy had armed itself and a movement 
which had in it the germs of a great national 
regeneration sank into the creed of an enlight- 
ened sect. It is one of the greatest tragedies 
of modern India, for Rammohan Roy’s ideas 
were genuinely revolutionary in social matters 
and if accepted would have given an impetus 
to national rejuvenation. He began by ques- 
tioning the very philosophy behind our social 
system. His object was nothing less than tlie 
breakdown of caste and the Sangathan of the 
whole Hiudu Community. He attacked the 
basis of the Hindu joint family system with 
its early marriage and group life. He began 
the reclamation of the submerged classes. He 
undermined and set to work to blow up the 
Varnashrama dharma. He introduced new 
But a alas, moral bankruptcy had already 
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cent as it was succeeded only very partially. 
We have to take up where he left and conti- 
nue the attack the plan of which he drew up 
if Indian society is to be united into a pur- 
posive organism for human good. 

The first essential requisite for this is a 
new social philosophy. Indian life is being 
chocked in the mortmain of the Varnashrama 
Dharma philosophy. It must be replaced by 
a social theory which is rational, synthetic 
and ncn-theological. Society, after all is the 
collective organisation of individuals in a 
geographical unit for the purposes of common 
life, through which alone man attains his 
highest stature. A systematisation of various 
activities into ashramas and Varnas may be. 
all right for theoretical purposes but it has 
never approximated in the least to facts. The 
Brahmirs were never a wholly priestly class 
and the Kshatriyas were not all given to the 
profession of arms. Varnashrama Dharma is 
a purely imaginary division without even the 
merit of providing a tolerable explanation for 
existing facts. [tis a social theory which is 
neither in accordance with actualities, nor 
inspiring as an ideal. Its replacement by a 
philosophy which will provide a compelling 
ethical basis for the majority of our people is 


' the first essential for the renovation of Indian 


life. 

Is it not because of the lack of this ele- 
mentary but guiding factor that we cannot 
satisfactorily solve the problem of the untouch- 
Ths Hindu efforts at the reclamation 

of the submerged classes have not so far been 
successful because there was no consistent 
theory kehind them. The Panchamas simply 
do not fit into the four corners of the Varna- 
shrama Dharma theory and we have not so 
far accepted any other principle for our 
social organisation. So to my mind both these 
questions are intertwined. The elevation of 
the depressed classes and their assimilation 
into the general body of Hindu society is cer- 
tainly the largest problem in India. A ques- 
tion which affects the human rights and de- 
velopment of 60 million souls is certainly a 
matter of the widest import to the world in 
general. Its magnitude is bewildering but 
without its solution the Indian can claim no 
justice anywhere, and its solution cannot bo 
successfully undertaken except on the basis 
of a universally accepted and morally compel- 
ling social theory. 

Another matter in which Indian life would 
have to renovate the basis and change the 
edirection of development i is the joint family 
ewetam Thara is no danht that onr nresent 
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syster: is bad for the race and worse for the 
society. It may be an easy solution of hous- 
ing anil poor law difficulties but the method of 
bringing up children in herds cannot react 
satisfastorily on the health of the nation. 
Erom the point of view of the community, the 
creaticn of a new loyalty between the indivi- 
dual end the wider society of which he is a 
member can only result in disorganisation. 
‘That is in fact what we seein India. There 
is no doubt that if progress on a wide scale 
is to be achieved then the whole family sys- 
tem must be reconstructed. Here also the 
Erahwo-Samaj tried to introduce the indivi- 
dualis-ic basis. 

Th2 time has come when we must set our 
hearts to the disagreeable but the less neces- 
Sary cperation of removing the decayed ideas 
from our body politic. No society was 
reformed and no community saved by merely 
contiruing in the old grooves of settled tradi- 
tion. What is required for it primarily is a 
clear understanding of the relation between 
the past and the present. The true perspec- 
tive in which any living nation will look 
upon its past is merely as being continuous 
and alive through its results, in the present 
day. The past is not to be worshipped be- 
cause if is past, and is not to be eccepted 
withoat question of its utility and justice for 
the mere reason that it once was. In India 
at tke present time, for this reasonable and 
normal relationship between the present and 
the past we have enthroned the idea of the 
greatmess of an imaginary golden age. Our 


histories are written with that view. Our com- 
mon modes of thought take it for granted. 
This unreal and’ fallacious doctrine must be 
replaced by a belief in the possibilities of 
shaping the present and of directing the 
future, if India is to attain greatness. There 
is no use in legitimising our claims to great- 
ness aS a nation by appealing to a past 
which exists only in our imagination. If we 
are to be accepted as a community which 
contributes its quota to the well-being of 
humanity and is thus entitled to respect, then 
we must depend upon our present, or our 
ideals and achievements of today. That is 
possible only when we have dropped the 
beautified mask of the past which we have 
put on to hide our ugliness. An ugly man 
alivezif he is animated by noble ideals and 
is devoted to ‘service is of greater value to 
humanity than the most beautiful man who 
is dead. The question must be frankly and 
squarely faced. It would indeed have been 
an easy matter if the cause of truth and 
reason always won merely on its inherent 
strength. But the walls of Jericho do not 
fall by themselves and truth and justice 
triumph only when the hand and mind of 
man actively work for it. That is what is 
required in India now. The false gods of a 
dead social theory must be dethroned, and in 
their place we must plant the banner of a 
rational social theory which while taking its 
inspiration from the past looks to the present 
and the future and is not content to worship 
the Golden Calf of a byegone age. 


RAS MALA 


(A Review) 


pus interesting and valuable historical account 
of Gujarat was first published in A, D. 1856. 

Tae author, the Hon’ble Mr. A, K. Forbes, who 
servec iu Gujarat (1846-60) and in Bombay (1862- 
64) in various departments, Revenue, Political and 
cudiciai, (he died when on the Bench of the High 
Court) had intense love for the provmce, its 


* Ras Mala or Hindoo Annals of Goozerat, by 
Alexamder Kinlock Forbes, edited by Principal 
H. G. Rawlinson, Lz.s., in two volumes, with illus- 
tratiors, and published by the Oxford University 
Press, London, Bombay and Calcutta. . 


history, its antiquities and its people: . In writing 
about the foundation of the Gujarat Vernacular 
Society at hie hands in 1848, we have thus alluded 
to the lasting obligation he has _conferred on 
Gujarat. “He was one of those Englishmen who by 
their overflowing sympathy with the people amongst 
whom their lot is temporarily cast have left an 
abiding name in History.” He began to study 
Gujarati, and for that purpose called avi Dalpat- 
ram, one of the well-known poets of Guiarat, to his 
side ; “thus began a literary friendship between an 
Englishman and an Indian, which the pen of the 
Indian Poet hasy,immortalised [in a poem called the 
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Forbes Virah]. To the advancement of early modern 
Gujarati literature, a giant’s share was contributed 
by him. He had a taste for archaeology and 
ancient monuments and manuscripts. The , old 
archaeological and_ historical remains of Gujarat 
Intensely interested him, and he wrote a book 
called the “Ras Mala” in English, which throws a 
flood of light on the chronicles of old and_mediaeval 
Gujarat. In founding the Gujarat Vernacular 
Society of which he became the first Honorary 
Secretary, his immediate object was the collection 
of old Gujarati manuscripts with a view to their 
preservation, taking steps to translate into Gujarati 
books from English and other languages, and also 
the production of original works by giving a suitable 
remuneration to writers, and thus enrich the 
language and literature of the province... -He 
wanted the old poetry of Gujarat not to perish. 
He collected a number of manuscripts* at great 
cost. while in 1852 he gathered together a number 
of Gujarati bards and poets at Idar, somewhat on 
the lines of those old princes who delighted in 
calling together such men and indulging in a 
literary contest, one poet vying with another in 
the composition and recitation of impromptu verses. 
This resuscitation of an old time usage has been 
commemorated by his able lieutenant Kavi Dalpat- 
rant in a long poem called the Forbes Vilas§.” 
Apart from the great services he has rendered to 
the literature of Gujarat, he has by writing the 
Ras Mala done for it what Tod has done for 
Rajputana, he has perpetuated the chivalry and 
romance, which animated the lives of the Rajputs 
and the Rulers of the province in medieval times. 
The annals. a mixture of legend and fact, lived 
only on the lips of the bards, “the Bhats and 
Charans, the hereditary minstrels of the Rajput 
clans,” and as times became more settled, 4nd the 
reasons for providing for and encouraging them in 
their hereditary work, began consequently to dis- 
appear, there was great; danger of this floating 
historical literature perishing. It was this kind of 
literature which he set himself to “catch,” and 
then give it permanent form. The Mala thus 
represents not only an early attempt ‘at writing a 
history of Gujarat, but enshrines in it the love of 
the reciter of the ballad (the Bhat and the Charan) 
for his master, and the love of his hearer (Forbes) 
for the lifework of that master. In his political 
views Forbes was like Hume, Wedderburn and 
Cotton, “a true friend of India.” Ample justice has 
been done to those views in that respect by the 
Editor in his Memoir (pp. xi and xv). 

For a long time the book supplied a want in the 
historical literature of Gujarat. It was translated 
by an able Gujarati man-of letters, the late Mr. 


* He has used many of them, e.g., the Dwyashray, 
the Prabandh Chintamani, the Raina, Mal, in com- 
posing the annals, and has left a rich heritage of 
them, to the Forbes Gujarati Sabha of Bombay. 
which has taken steps at great cost to have a 
catalogue published with. detailed particulars, and 
which is being, utilised with great advantage by 
students of the history of Gujarat. 

t The same whom he refers to, in his preface, 
as “Dalpatram Daya, a Brahmin and a native of 
Wudwan, on the frontier of Soreth, [ to whom ] I 
an aul more widely indebted”. P.xx of Ras Mala 

ol. I. 


§ Further Milestones in Guijar&ti Literatur, 
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Ranchhodbhai Udayaiam, with original foot-notes. 
also in two volumes, in 1869, which was reprinted 
thirty years after (in 1899). The Forbes Gujarati 
Sabha undertook a fresh edition of the translation 
with the help of Mr. Ranchhodbhai only a short 
time ago, and was able to get out the first_ volume, 
when unfortunately Mr. Ranchhodbhai died. He 
had cellected a yery, large mass of materials to 
supplement the original work in the ligh- of fur- 
ther researches made since then, that is about five 
decades ago, and it now awaits sifting and editing. 
Lately a great deal of activity has been going on 
on the par: of Gujarati students to get at the original 
sources of the history of the province, and unfold 
the tale told by copperplate and stone inscriptions, 
piece together incidents and events related in 
deeds of gift, sanads, and other documents and 
altogether work on modern lines for ascertaining 
correct historical facts. To give only one instnace 
of work done on these lines: There is a provisional 
aynastic tree of the Chavada Rulers ziven by 
Principal Rawlinson in the Appendix tc Chapter 
IH, Vol I. He has gone to available modern 
sources in English, like the work of the late Mr. A. M 
T. Jackson, the articles in the Indian Antiquary, 
and other authorities mentioned in their proper 
places. Naturally works published in Gujarati cannot 
be known to him, and still the fact is that Gujarati 
students are earnestly working in this direction. 
The late Mr. Ranjitram Vavabhai has collected 
many inscriptions and other valuable materials, on 
the subject and the manuscripts are lying with 
the Forbes Gujarati Sabha. which is arrunging to 
publish them. The Puratattwa Mandir and its Magazine 
are concemed with the same kind of research 
work. Only recently one such student, Nr. Ramlal 
Chunilal Mody, of Patan, the very plase which 
Vanraj Chavda founded in A. D. 746, has written a 
short moncgraph on the geneology of the Chavdas, 
which he gives as under, and which ths curious 
reader may compare with that given provisionally 
by the Editor in the appendix to Chapter HI. 


Vanraj 
Ratnaditya Vaivisinh 
Khemraj 
Chamund 


a 





| 
Liladevi 
Mulraj (Sclanki). 


_ He has also given the years of their reign and 
given corresponding English and Indian dazes, which 
were suprlied to him by the well known Parsi 
mathematician Mr. M. P. Khareghat, taker. from the 
Vichar Shrem of Merutung, a Jain Acharya, 
addition to the manuscripts and materiais utilised 
by the author and the Editor, he has extracted 
information from a Semi-Puranic work, called the 
Dharmararya a. legendary account of the habitat 
and history of the Modh Brahmin and Bama castes. 
He has resorted for some of his conclusiors to the 
manuscripts in the possession of the Forbes Guj arati 
Sabha. This is but an instance of how materials, 
unknown <0 English scholars are being collected’ 
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thorough a manner as the sources he tapped permit- 
ted him to do, he has taken the assistance of an 
eminent Gujarati scholar, Principal. Anandshanker 
B. Dhreva, and we have pointed to the above 
instance in no carping spirit. We only wish to 
ey that one acquainted with both languages Eng- 
lish and Gujarati, would have had a larger scope 
“or the exercise of his capability as an editor than 
one who knew only one language. There is no 
donbt that Principal Rawlinson has made an inter- 
esting work more interesting and useful by his 
annotations, and the idea of reprinting it should have 
been taken up long before. and had the cost not 
szood in the way, would have perhaps been accom- 
plished defore now. All the same we are glad that it 
haz been done, and so well done. Those who possess 
the original, will miss in the present edition the 
charming colour of the illustrations printed in 
the former: they were a great asset, and deservedly 
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made the the book popular. Need we say that. 
the Principal has exercised_a very wise discretion 
in deciding to keep Book IV of the work, though 
not In any way connected with the historical por- 
tion of it. It is a record of the social, domestic 
and religious life of the inhabitants of Gujarat, and 
as such a valuable mine of information for all those 
interested in that branch of learning. As we change 
very slowly in our manners and customs, the 
record stands good to-day, and will do so fora. 
long time. Incidentally it helps the Reveune 
Department of the province, as the different ‘kinds. 
of land tenures described in some of its chapters 
furnish avery good guide to those who are connect- 
ed with that part of the administration. Till 
another edition is called for, we are sure that 
Principal Rawlinson’s work would stand as the- 
most up-to-date publication on the subject. 


K. M. J. 


AGAIN! 


If by some jugglery of fate, I start 
My life once more and have-the chance to shape 
Its course anew, I would not seek escape 
From deeds which have been done, or grudge such smart 
As has been mine these years; I would not part 
From bonds which cling to me, or try to drape 
Something in secrecy; nor care to ape 
Others and only be a counterpart. 


But there are words I would obliterate, 

Some youthful judgments harsh I would recall, 
Some unkind thoughts I gladly would let die, 
And gains I would forego without a sigh 

I would obscure ali cause of pain and gall, 

Avoid all bitterness unfortunate. 


P. SESHADRI 





A LETTER TO MY SON ON INDIAN POLITICS - 


By S. R. Das, ADVOCATE-GENERAL, BENGAL. 


[As this article embodies the views ofa. prominent member of one of the political parties in India, 
we print it in order that it may evoke criticism—particularly of a constructive kind. Clear thinking 
is required as to the means and methods of attaining Swarajya. Editor, Tax Moprerw Review. ] 


Y dear son, 
I am glad to find that you are beginning 
to take an interest in Indian politics. Be 
under no apprehension that I would dislike 
your holding any views contrary to mine ; in 
fact, I would be sorry if your opinions were 
merely an echo of mine. I want you to 
think for yourself and if in the end you 
come to hold views opposed to mine, I shall 
not be grieved in the least. But I should be 
very sorry indeed if you allowed yourself to 
come to hasty conclusions orto form your 
opinions only from what you hear from 
‘those with whom you happen to associate. 
Divergent views may honestly be held of the 
same question and unless you. can get into 
touch with these different views and duly 
weigh and consider them, you will never be 
lable to form a correct opinion. Do not make 
the mistake—-at your age-—-of confining the 
discussion of any question with people who 
are all of the same school of thought. Ii you 
want to get: at’ the truth, to test the value 
of your own conclusions or of those who hold 
a contrary view, make it a point always to 
argue against the view put forward by those 
with whom you are discussing, even though 
you happen to agree with them. You will 
find that an excellent way to prevent your- 
self from gradually and unconsciously absorb- 
ing the views of those you associate with 
—always a difficult thing to avoid. Do not 
be in a hurry to formulate definite opinions. 
I am much older than you, but even now I 
am learning. 
| You are fond of history and you have 
ead a little of it. When you go to Cambridge 
in October you will have further opportunities 
f studying that subject. Try to bring your 
nowledge to bear on all these political ques- 
tions. You will, of course, not find much 
analogy between the histories of other coun- 
a and that of India, but you will find they 
ill throw considerable light and will be of 
assistance to you in forming your opinion 


you remember that we 


I will now tell you, so far as I can in a 
letter, my ideas on Indian politics. I will 
give you a broad outline of it ; iis not 
possible to go into details in a letter. 

I am asanxious as any Nationalist or 
Swarajist or Non-co-operator fo gə% self- 
government or freedom or Swaraj, o> what- 
ever you may choose to call it, Zor my 
country. The only difference between me and 
those people is as to the means to attem it. 

You suggest that force is the onl7 solu- 
tion and you express your regret that a 
manufactory of bombs was recentir dis- 
covered by the Police. I wholly disagres with 
you and I am afraid it was a somewhat 
thoughtless view which you expressel Did 
you consider our position ? Did you recol- 
lect that we have no arms, no mans of 
getting them and that even if we get them, 
we have no knowledge how to vse them Did 
are not a homoge- 
neous people and have not the neeassary 
unity among us to make use of them even 
if we could procure arms and aecquiz the 
knowledge to use them ? In these dars of 


aeroplanes and high explosives, not to speak 


of the wonderful orranisation of the Eritish 
army, is it possible for India to get freedom 
by force of arms ? A couple of aercplanes 
over Calcutta would destroy it in less than 
an hour and an ordinary machine-gun would 
scatter whole armies of unarmed mobs. A 
little consideration on your part will convince 
you that the attainment of self-government 
by force is not practical politics. No cre in 
India, with the exception of perhaps s few 
young and ignorant anarchists, believes that 
armed force can be of any use in gaining 
Swaraj. , 

As to bombs, they are essentially the 
weapon of cowards and history will tell you 
that in uo country in the world has assasina- 
tion succeeded as a political wea on. 
History will tell you that secret societies 
always engender traitors who Letray them. 
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You need not go far into history to convince 
yourself of this; Bengal itself produced a 
number of these societies after the Swadeshi 
ugitation of 1905-1906, whose aim was to 
attain freedom by the use of bombs and 
revolvers. Arms were even attempted to be 
imported from Germany. These societies in- 
cluded among their numbers some exception- 
ally selfless and earnest young men, prepared 
to sacrifice their lives for what they unfor- 
tunately thought was the cause of their 
country. But with what result ? They suc- 
ceedad in killing two innocent English women 
and a number of Indians, mainly policemen, 
and they were easily caught and the societies 
were suppressed through informers who be- 
trayed them. Talk to any of those men, most 
of whom have now been released, and they 
will tell you of their conviction that violence 
in the form of bombs and revolvers can 
never succeed. ‘The present lot of anarchists 
are mostly new men, young and enthusiastic 
whe have either forgotten or are 
whet took place only a few years ago. 
ell secret societies of this nature, they also 
hava traitors amongst them and already they 
tre being betrayed. Force or violence or 
bombs will never help India to gain its 
freedom. Moreover, in these days of moral 
pressure of the whole world, do you really 
think that force is necessary ? 

Is there then no means or hope of attain- 
ing self-government ? I firmly believe there 
is and that we shall get it as soon as we are 
ready for it. We shall not get it to-day or 
to-morrow or even perhaps in fifty years— 
wkat is fifty years to a people who have 
bean under foreign domination for over seven 
ceaturies ? But I have no doubt in my own 
mind that we shall attain it, but not before 
we have got rid of our internal dissensions 
and formed ourselves into a nation ; and that 
depends principally on ourselves. 

No nation in the world is, as a nation, 
pkilanthropic. Self-interest does and will 
always guide their action. However generous 
acd liberal individual members or particular 
groups within a nation may be, no nation 
wll, of its own accord and to vis own detri- 
nent, give up any advantage it has over 
another. And England is no exception to 
the rule, though I believe, from a knowledge 
of its history, that in their action they are 
often guided by a deep-rooted feeling of 
righteousness. England will never give India 
complete self-government unless she is con- 
vinced that it is to her own interest, to give 
it. And we should not expect it. She yay 


ignorant of. 
Like 
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occasionally give us a little power as a con- 
cession to agitation or with a view to appease 
discontent and restlessness in the country 
though all concessions of this nature gene- 
rally have the opposite effect—but she will 
never give us full self-government so long 
as she entertains any apprehension that it 
may have the effect of severing India from 
the Empire. 

Here Jet me digress fora moment. I do 
not want you to think that I am against all 
agitation or the public expression of our dis- 
content with the present state of things in 
India. England is in the habit of believin 
that all is well with the Empire, of trusting 
the men on the spot; she suffers from 
constitutional disinclination to believe tha 
an Englishman very often ceases to be an 
Englishman and even a gentleman when h 
is out of England. She can only be induce 
to pay attention to the condition of India b 
means of agitation. It is the same in he 
own country. The “Peterloo massacre” wa 
necessary to awake in Parliament a conscious 
ness of the fact that the people wanted 
Reform Act, and bombs were required t 
wake up England from her dream that 
was well with India. Subsequent events 
details of which I need rot enter into, have, 
I believe, sufficiently convinced England tha 
Incia needs her special attention and bomb 
are no longer required ; in fact, their us 
ai the present moment can but only jeopardiz 
our cause. But agitation, constitutional agi 
tation of a persistent nature, is still necessar 
to keep her from falling asleep again. 

Unfortunately, our politicians do not un 
derstand how far they should go in their 
agitation and where they should stop. To m 
mind, they shew a great want of knowledg 
of the English character, due no doubt t 
their misreading of what has hitherto happened 
Practically everyone in India believe 
that the Minto-Morley Reforms were due t 
the bombs which killed Mrs. and Mis 
Kennedy, that it was the fear of losing India 
that induced England to grant those reforms; 
that it was the same apprehension due to the 
discontent created in this country by non- 
co-operators which induced Parliament tc 
grant the Montagu-Chelmsford Reforms. The 
Swarajists, and I am afraid a good many 
others believe that by paralysing the adminis- 
tration by a course of obstruction, England 
will be frightened into conceding ‘full self- 
government to the country. That is not my 
reading of the English character. The effec 




























of bombs yas merely to awaken her and she 
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gave us the Minto-Morley Reforms, not 
because she was afraid of losing India but 
because she realised the discontent that pre- 
vailed in the country and felt that India has 
gown sufficiently to be, allowed a larger in- 
fluence in the administration of her affairs. 
The Montagu-Chelmsford Reforms which 
weře inktigtrated before toi-cé-operation was 
heard of, were granted because England had 
made up her mind that India must learn to 
govern herself. It is a mistake to think that 
‘fear or even difficulties in administration will 
| induce England to give us what we ultimately 
i desire, Swaraj or full self-government. She 
has the tenacity of the bull-dog and is not 
accustomed to confess defeat in the face of 
- difficulties. 

England will never give us self-govern- 
ment so long as she believes it is against 
her interest to do so. On the contrary, the 
more our agitation takes the form of hostility 
to her, the more determined is she likely to 
be torefuse it. Concessions may still be made 
as a result of Swarajist activities in the vain 
hope that it will prevent further agitation and 
discontent. But if my reading of the English 
character is correct, no amount of agitation 
or obstruction will induce England to give us 
self-government unless she believes that by 
doing so India can be retained as a friendly 
partner in the Empire. Agitation, as I have 
said, is still necessary, but any agitation or 
movement which leads to engendering in our 
people a spirit of hostility to the English is 
most harmful to the cause we all have at 
heart. 

To go back to the point from which I 
digressed ; two conditions are necessary to ob- 
fain full self-government for our country; a 
realisation on the part of England that it is 
to her interest that India should be self- 
governed and free, and a conviction that if 
itis granted to her she will be able to 
govern herself and will not revert to the 
state of anarchy which prevailed when 
England took over its administration. The 
latter is really involved in the first, for it 
cannot be to the interest of England to have 
India in a state. of anarchy. 

Very few of my people will agree with 
me, but I have no doubt in my own mind 
that since the war, England has begun to 
realise that it is to her interest that India 
should be able to govern and defend herself. 
Try and look at it from the point of view of 
England and I think you will find that I am 
right. She knows that in spite of the fact 
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that India furnished a large army io fight 
for her, India was the weakest part of the 
Empire; she had to keep a certain number of 
troops here; if any enemy attacked I_dia—if, 
for instance, Japan Instead of being an ally 
had joined the Germans—England would 
have had to send a large army to defend her. 
Whereas, if India was fally self-g-vernod, 
with its own army to defend her and a 
friendly partner in the Empire—a sine qua- 
non— India could have not only furrished a 
larger number of men, but England would 
have been free from all anxiety with regard 
to her defence. India would then have 
been a strong link in the chain of the 
British Empire instead of being the 
weakest. England also knows she can- 
not for ever hold India as her dependency. 
No nation in history has ever sueceeled in 
keeping another in subjugation for ever. A 
time must come when India will cease to be 
her dependency, though not necessarily inde- 


..pendent. England—by that I mean her best 


brains and her most influential men—has 
begun to realise this and to understand that 
if India is to be kept as a part of the 
Empire, it is only possible to do so by 
making her an equal partner like the Domi- 
nions and that that can only be dne by 
training her to govern herself and to de- 
pend on her own strength to deferd her 
borders. And I, for one, believe that the 
Montagu-Chelmsford Reforms were granted 
and the military school for Indian boys at 
Dehra Dhun was established with aview to give 
effect.to that conception. There can be hardly 
any doubt, from the point of vew of 
England, that it would serve her interest 
far more to keep India as a friendly 
partner than as a mere dependent, liakle in 
the end to be severed from her whether by a 
revolution in India or by conquest by 
another power. It is also, I think, equally clear, 
again from the point of view of Englancl, that 
it is far better for her to keep India as a 
dependency as long as she can rather tian to 
grant self-government and freedom to an India 


likely to be hostile to her. 


England is I believe, prepared to trin us 
towards self-government and to defenc our- 
selves, but she has not, as yet, been atle to 
make up her mind as to what the zonse- 
quences of a grant of full self-goverament 
will be—will it keep India as a friendly part- 
ner or will it render her hostile to her? Will 
India be able to govern and defend herself 
or will she revert to a state of amacchy ? 
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Many believe—and they refer to South 
Aftica—that the grant of complete self- 
government will keep India friendly to the 
Empire; many, on the other hand, refer to 
the activities of the non-co-operators and the 
Swarajists, to the treatment accorded to the 
Prince of Wales when he came here, and 
believe that India is hostile to England and 
will break away from the Empire. You may 
‘pe stre, England will never confer real self- 
government on India until she is convinced 
that India will remain friendly ; it is obviously 
not her interest to do so. 

It is then for us to convince England 
that she need have no apprehension on that 
point It is in this respect that I think the 
Swarajists are doing us incalculable harm. 
Agitetion is necessary and must be carried 
on; agitation for further grant of powers as 
we proceed to grow to deserve them; agitation 
whica is likely to bring to the notice of 
England the numerous grievances from which 
we suffer; but agitation which results in 
awakening amongst us a spirit of hostility 
to the English can only increase the appre- 
hens:on on the part of England that her in- 
terests will not be served by granting us full 
autonomy. 

Creat objections have been taken to the 
Monzagu-Chelmsford Reforms on the ground 
that very little power is given to us to 
govern ourselves. Personally, I think, a good 
deal of power has been given to us in parti- 
cula? subjects, though there are obvious 
defects in the Act and the Rules. But 
assuming that the objections are justified, 
we must not forget that the intention 
of the Reforms was not to glve us any 
. real power but merely to train us in the art 
~of salf-government under proper supervision. 
IMfeel practically certain, that if we had co- 
operated in working them In the spirit in 
which they were granted and demonstrated 
to England that we were willing to act in 
friendly co-operation with her as a part of 
the Empire, the attainment of full self-govern- 
ment would have been nearer. After all, if 
full self-government is given to us, isit not 
realy to our interest -also that we should 
remain a friendly partner? Consider what 
advantage it will be to India to have the 
whole strength of the powerful British 
Empire at her back, without at the same time 
Enzland interfering with her to any greater 
extent than she does with the self-governing 
Dominions. We should be entitled to look to 
the whole of the Empire to defend us, just 
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as England or Canada or Australia now does. 
If for no other reason, the enormous saving 
to India in the expense of her army and 
navy will alone make it worth her while to 
remain within the Empire. 

The difficulty is, our people will not look 
aheac. but are concerned mostly with matters 
of the moment, and the result is, we are 
creating an impression in England that we 
are hostile to the English which is really 
not true. Only a few days ago, the Bengal 
Provincial Conference, with ©. R. Das as the 
dominating personality in it, passed a reso- 
lution commending the patriotism of Gopi 
Nath Shaha, who murdered an innocent Eng- 
lishman called Day and tried to escape by 
shooting at other innocent people and who, 
when charged with murder put up the defence 
that he was insane. We all know that the 
Conference was filled with delegates paid to 
support Swarajists’ resolutions and that the 
resolution in no way reflects the feeling of the 
country; already frantic efforts are being 
made by Swarajists to prove that the resolution 
which they passed was different from that 
which was published in their own paper the 
“Forward.” But consider the effect of such a. 
resolution in England. 

I fully realise the difficulty our people 
have in entertaining feelings of friendliness 
towards the English when we are faced with 
the acts of some of them in India and out of 
India. It is not easy to realise that there are 
people in England, people wielding the greatest 
influence, who believe that her interests are 
bound up with existence of a friendly India 
when we are met by a Jallianwallabagh or 
the observation of Mr. Justice McCardie, 
as reported, in the recent case against Sir 
Sankaran Nair or when we think of the 
treatment accorded to our countrymen in 
South Africa or in Kenya. At the same time, 
we should not allow our natural resentment 
to carry us away and forget the real factors 
which cause these incidents. Do they in fact 
show that England, that is, those of her sons 
who really count, who guide the destinies of 
the Empire, do not care whether India is 
friendly or hostile? Incidents like Jallian- 
wallabagh and the petty but nevertheless very 
irritating tyrannies from which we suffer, 
are inevitable in a Government which has to be 
carried on from a distance, with the assistance 
of men who are strangers to the land and who 
are free from restrictions of the public opinion 
of their own kith and kin. It is quite natu- 
ral that we should resent these acts and even 
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that we should sometimes “see red”, and it 
is only right that we should take every possi- 
ble step to prevent the recurrence of such 
Incidents ; but in judging England’s attitude 
towards India, let us bear in mind that she 
cannot possibly guarantee that everyone of 
her sons sent out to India will understand or 
appreciate her true interests. You will no 
doubt say, if that is the case, the sooner this 
system of government by strangers from a 
distance ceases to exist, the better for us. I 
agree, but is not that exactly what we are 
discussing, the means to secure that desired 
end? Are we likely to attain it by giving 
rein to our natural resentment and refusing 
to have any but hostile relation with 
England ? 

If then it is to the interest of England that 
India should be a self-governed Dominion 
within the Empire, it is obvious that the 
sooner she confers that status on India, the 
better for her. But we must not forget that 
it cannot be to her interest to allow India 
full freedom to govern herself if in the 
result she reverts to a state of anarchy and 
has to be reconquered to prevent her falling 
into the hands of another nation. 

Nor, by the way is that to the interest of 
India herself. I do not know if you have 
read the history of Rome. As a result of the 
second Macedonian War, Rome liberated 
Greece from the thraldom of Philip of Mace- 
don, but instead of retaining her as a Roman 
Conquest, withdrew her army and gave her 
full freedom. Greece, at that time, was made 
up of a number of small States, full of inter- 
nal and mutual dissensions. Mommsen, in 
his History of Rome thus comments on this 
event :— 

“It is no small matter thata mighty nation 
should have already suddenly with its powerful 
arm brought the land Into the possession of 

freedom, and should have conferred on every 
community initdeliverance from foreign taxation and 
foreign garrisons and the unlimited right of self- 
government = .- If the Romans are liable to any 
reproach, it is that all of them allowed the magic 
charm of the Hellenic name to prevent them from 
perceiving in all its extent the wretched character 
of the Greek States of that period and from 
putting a stop at once to the proceedings of com- 
munities who, owing to impotent antipathies that 
prevailed alike in their internal and mutual rela- 
tions, neither knew how to act nor how to keep 
quiet. As things stood, it was really necessary 
at once to put an end to sucha freedom, equally 
pitiful and pernicious, by means of a superior power 
permanently present at the spot ; the feeble policy 
of sentiment with all its apparent humanity, was 


far more cruci than the sternest occupation would 
have been -= «+ The war with Antiochus would not 
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have arisen but for the political blunder of liberat- 
ing Greece o. History has & nemesis for ever: 

sin—for an impotent craving after freedom, as we.’ 
as for an injudicious generosity”. 

England, then, in her own interest, must 
feel sure that we are in a position 0o govern 
ourselves and shall not, like Greece. fall into 
a state of anarchy. Very few of our leaders 
can really believe that we are in a position 
to govern ourselves or that weare likely to be 
in that position in the immediate future, 
and if you find their public utterances 
full of assertions that we are, that is partly 
because they believe that by such assertion 
they will awake our self-respect, partly bce- 
cause they think it is bad policy to admif 
we are not, and, in the case of some of them, 
because they have not the courage to risk 
their popularity by telling the truth. It 1s 
only younger men, naturally led away by 
high ideals of patriotism, who, in their ignor- 
ance, really believe we are in a position to 
govern ourselves. I should like you to exa- 
mine the facts for yourself and than make 
up your mind. You need not in this connec- 
tion consider the question of our administra- 
tive capacity. Want of capacity to administer 
our own affairs will not by itself stand in the 
way of our getting self-government; that, as 
England knows, can only be acquired by 
experience. 

Let us start with the state of Bengal, 
a province with which you and I are more 
familiar; practically the same state cf things 
prevail in the other provinces. One of the 
most acute problems now calling for a solution 
is the Hindu-Mahomedan question. Take the 
points of difference between the two communi- 
ties; the social system of the Hindus is exclu- 
sive and caste divides them into numbers of 
water-tight compartments; that of the Maho- 
medans is communistic and under it all men 
are equal. As Lord Ronaldshay expresses it 
in his recent book on India:— “Hinduism is 
essentially aristocratic ; Mahomedanism is as 
emphatically democratic.” The classical langu- 
age of the Hindus is Sanskrit, of the Maho- 
medans Arabic and Persian. Hindi may be 
described as the spoken language of Hindus, 
though it is a tongue unknown in the South, 
and Urdu that of the Mahomedans. Hindu 
patriotism is naturally confined to India; in a 
Mahomedan his patriotism is subordinated to 
the call of Islam, which transcends the bounds 
of countries. It is this attachment to Islam 
and the consequent neglect of the system of 
education established by the Government which 
explains the lower position occupied by 
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Mahomecans in education, wealth and political 
power. Do not be misled by what you hear 
or read of unity between Hindus and Mahome- 
dans; thəre is a certain amount of mutual 
toleration, but of unity, there is, in fact, none. 
ney may occasionally join in a fight against 
the Government, but even that is getting 
daily rarer. Mahomedans do not trust Hindus 
and Hirdus do not trust Mahomedans. The 
position is worse than it was, say, 25 years 
ago and is likely to get worse before it gets 
better. Apart from the problems created by 
the call of Islam, a principal cause of friction 
between Hindus and Mahomedans is the natu- 
ral jealousy which Mahomedans feel by reason 
ci the better position of the Hindu in the 
Indian body politic. Until within compara- 
tively recent times Mahomedans held back 
from all progressive movement, specially in 
education, with the result that in practically 
all departments of life the Hindus hold a pre- 
dominant position. Up to very recent times 
the exclusive Hindu looked upon a Mahome- 
dan as rather inferior to him—at least in 
Bengal. Even now there are many who still 
entertam that feeling. Those Mahomedans 
who have taken to English education—and 
sheir number is growing—naturally resent this 
attitude. So long as they remained uneducat- 
ad, thay failed to realise their inferiority of 
position and were content with being the 
descendants of the last ruling race in India. 
The position is not dissimilar to that between 
Indians and the British. Thirty or forty years 
ago we were more or less content with being 
the under-dog and the number of Indians who 
felt any resentment towards those who ruled 
over us and held all the best positions was 
very small indeed. Education has opened our 
eyes and made us realise the inferiority of 
our position and one of the main causes of 
the tension between the ruler and the ruled 
is the natural jealousy of a person who can- 
not feal that he is on terms of equality with 
another. The Hindu-Mahomedan problem, in 
one of its aspects, is due to the same cause, 
and, s education spreads among them, this 
tension is bound to become greater. Unity 
betwe2n two peoples is only possible when 
they are both in a position of equality; there 
can be no real union between communities or 
peoples, one of whom feels that he is in an 
inferior position. I fully believe that in time 
the present feeling of jealousy and suspicion 
will disappear, but at the present moment it 
is very much in existence and will continue 
to be in existence for some time to come. So 
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long as it exists, can we call ourselves a 
nation, in a position to govern ourselves? Is 
there not every possibility of our flying at 
each other’s throats, if the restraining hand of 
a Government, to whom it makes no difference 
whether a man is a Hindu or a Mahomedan, 
is withdrawn? Self-government, until therë 
is a real union between the two communities, 
may solve the problem, but it will be a some- 
what bloody solution. 

Take again, the question of the “backward” 
classes, the untouchables. It is not so acute 
in Bengal as if is in Madras, buf it will not 
be long before it becomes equally acute here. 
Education is spreading amongst them and 
with education they are beginning to realise 
their inferiority. They are gradually learning 
to combine and to fight for recognition as an 
important portion of our people. It is all to 
the good and in time, if the Government, to 
whom a Namasudra is as good as a Brahmin, 
continues to exist, they will come up to the 
level of the rest of our people. What, how- 
ever, would be the consequence, if self-govern- 
ment is granted tous at this stage? There 
will not be, perhaps bloodshed, as in the case 
of Hindus and Mahomedans; the “backward” 
classes are not as yet—at least in Bengal— 
fully conscious of their inferiority, though 
it will not be long before they grow to that 
stage ; the chances are that there will be a 
set-back so far as their progress is concerned 
—the three higher castes are not likely to 
help them to rise. They will remain where 
they are, suffering from thelr own country- 
men a treatment worse than that accorded to 
Indians in South Africa or Kenya. No one 
who cares for the ultimate good of India can 
contemplate such a state of things with equa- 
nimity. Outside Bengal and Madras the 
“backward” classes are still so far behind in 
education that they are not even conscious 
that they form any part of the body politic 
or that they have any rights therein. 

Take again our rigid caste system, the 
number of rigid compartments into which 
Hindus are divided. How can we ever be- 
come one people so long as these rigid social 
distinctions remain ? Even in Bengal, where 
its rigidity has to some extent relaxed, there 
was considerable agitation when Dr. Gour 
introduced in the Assembly a bill to legalise 
inter-caste marriages. It is true that when 
we are fighting against the Government, 
which is regazxded as a common foe, questions 
of caste do not stand in our way. But what 
if that common foe is removed ? 
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Again, how far have we developed towards 
a common nationality ? Never mind India 
as a whole for the present; let us take 
Bengal alone. We-—Bengalees all speak the 
same language ; we have a common lite- 
rature and if the people of any province in 
India can be called homogeneous, it is that 
of Bengal. And yet, have we really grown to 
nationhood ? In matters of joint family life, 
we have undoubtedly reached the highest form 
of development ; we are prepared to make 
every sacrifice for the sake of our family ; 
the most distant relation has a claim on our 
bounty and we acknowledge the claim cheer- 
fully ; up to now work-houses have been 
unnecessary in this country. But there our 
growth has stopped. We are still devoid of 
the civic sense. We have not yet learned to 
contribute towards the common good. We 
have still to realise that if we combine with 
other families living in the same locality, 
each contributing something towards some 
work for the benefit of all, the benefit to us 
will be greater than if we stood alone. I 
am not referring to political movements, where 
carried away by the enthusiasm of the 
moment, we have been known to combine for 
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the time being and to contribute towards 
political funds. 

Need I remind you of inter-provincial 
jealousies ? The cry of Behar for the Beha- 
rees, Prnjab for the Punjabees, Assam for the 
Assamese, is still fairly strong. 

I have not touched on a very important 
factor which also has to be considered—the 
questior of our army and navy. If we are 
to be free to govern ourselves, we must also 
be in a position to defend ourselves, at least, 
against the aggressions of our neighbours. 
We canot obviously expect ingland to 
maintain an army and navy, seven at our 
expense while we refuse them all voice in 
the administration of the country But the 
point is so obvious that I need not dilate 
on it. 

These are some of the facts wh ch natural- 
ly render England apprehensive that a grant 
of self-covernment will mean a leversion to 
anarchy. We have to solve these difficulties 
before we can induce her to believe that she 
can safely, in her own interest, entrust the 
government of the country to us. They are, 
I believe, already in the process of solution 
but must take time. 


HOUSE OF SHIVAJI | 


BY JADUNATH SARKAR 
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ITH the rise of the Peshwas to the 

\ supreme power in the State (c. 1716), the 
dynasty of kings founded by the great 
Shivaji fell into insignificance, powerlessness, 
and finally captivity. The last independent 
king of the Marathas was Rajaram, the 
younger son of Shivaji. His reign nominally 
covered eleven years (Heb. 1689—March 
1700)—but during the first nine of these he 
was being either chased or invested in forts 
like Raigarh (1689) and Jinji ( 1690-1698) by 
the Mughals. His history during 1689 has been 
given to our readers in the November 1923 
number of this Review, while the long siege 
of Jinji has been described in detail in our 
January and February numbers of last 


year. 
+ 


The ‘ater history of Rajaram, from his 
return to Maharashtra in February 1698 to his 
death in March 1700 as hitherto znown was 
derived from modern Marathi books only, 
and is meagre and inaccurate. It is now 
possible to give full and exact details of the 
occurrences in the Maratha Court aad country 
during these two years, and alse to carry 
the story of the Maratha royal family and its 
fortunes down to Aurangzib’s dea-h and the 
restoration of Rajah Sahu (i7 07), from. manuscript 
Persian news-letters and other <mpublished 
contemporary sources. 

The filling: up of this gap in cur know- 
ledge of early Maratha history is attempted 
in the pzesent article. 


I. 
Early in January 1698 the fortress of Jinji 


9 


was captured by the Mughals. Rajaram fled 
from it and reached Vishalgarh in Maharashtra 
ai the erd of February. 

The Emperor Aurangzib was then living 
ir his Base Camp at Brahmapuri (renamed 
Islampur:), on the Bhima, some 25 miles 
bow Fandharpur. At the news of the 
Maratha king’s return home, he posted his 
g-andson Bidar Bakht to the Panhala region 
ix the south-west, while Prince Azam con- 
ticued te guard the northern route from his 
ca{np at Pedgaon and Firuz Jang held the 
Ferad ecuntry in the south-east. 

Only a few records of the year 1698 have 
survived the ravages of time. It is not prob- 
are that any unusual activity was shown 
by the Marathas after Rajaram’s arrival. 
Ee seems to have taken time to recover from 
tha effects of the loss of Jinji and the des- 
truction of the Government he had set up 
taare, wnile the feud between Dhana Jadav 
ard Sanzaji Ghorpare’s son and brother made 
a zombined effort against the Mughals im- 
rcssible for the present. 

In September 1698, the Maratha Rajah’s 
exvoy Anaji visited an imperial minister with 
a letter from Rajaram begging for peace; but 
cething came of it. Some of his followers 
et this time deserted his service in despair 
Ld jomed the Mughals. 

Early in 1699 Rajaram set out on a tour 
cf inspection in Konkan, visiting all his forts 
æd returning to Satara at the close of June,” 
vnence he went to Basantgarh about 20th 
ctly. In September he began to form plans 
cf an extensive raid through Khandesh and 
Berar, in imitation of his father and elder 
trother. When the campaigning season opened 
iz October, Aurangzib left Islampuri (on the 
“9th), zo attack the famous hill-forts of 
tlaharashtra in person: and in less than a 
vesk from that date Rajaram sallied out of 
Catara. i 


HI. 

Evidently Aurangzib’s intention to besiege 
tkis for; first of all had leaked out, for imme- 
ciately after his starting from Islampur, 
Rajaram. removed his family from Satara to 
Tchelna, and himself alighted eight miles out- 
cide Sstara. Here two envoys of Buland 


* In June 1699 Chin Qalich Khan overtook 
Thana (chen returning from araid in Bidar via 
Exidarabad) near Bhalavani and after heavy losses 
œ both sides, captured 200 mares and some flags 
and drums from him. [Akhbarai] Bhalavani—13 m. 
v. of Pandharpur. 
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Bakht, the rebel Gond Rajah of Deogarh 
(C. P.), met him and invited him to Gondwana 
to cause a diversion in the Hmperor’s rear. 
The Maratha king had been intriguing with 
the Gcnd chiefs for some time past; and 
now, rejecting the advice of Dhana Jadav 
and Dado Malhar to flee to Jinji once again, 
he desided upon making a bold counter- 
stroke by a dash into Berar and Gond- 
wana. | 

From the environs of Satara Rajaram 
sent a trusty servant to bring from the fort 
his turban-crest (kalgi) and some other 
ornaments. On his way back the man was 
killed and the jewels plundered. Alarmed at 
this bed omen, the Rajah returned to the 
fort, but that very day a fire broke out there 
and burnt some houses. Finally on the 26th 
he left Satara. Dhana Jadav, Ramchandra, 
Dado Malhar, and other generals, with 7000 
troopers, escorted him to Chandan-Wandan 
(10 m. n. of Satara.) while Ranuji Ghorpare 
(the scn Of Santa) was posted at the foot of 
Satara with 4,000 men. 

After a three days’ halt at Chandan- 
Wandan, Rajaram on 31st October left for 
the Acarki pass [n. e of Chandan, on the 
Satara-Phaltan road], where he was joined 
by 12,000 men and took the route to Surat. 
The Emperor immediately sent urgent orders 
to Bidar Bakht to pursue and defeat this 
body. The Prince, who was then at a place 
20 mies west of Miraj, on his way to Panhala, 
promptly turned aside and leaving his family 
and heavy baggage in Miraj fort, hastened in 
pursuit of the enemy, 

Four miles beyond the fort of Parenda, 
Bidar Bakht came up with the Marathas. 
Rajaram himself stopped in safety eight 
miles further east, while he sent back his 
generals under Dhana to check the Prince’s 
advanze. After a bloody fight the Marathas 
were broken and driven towards Ahmadnagar 
(138th or 14th Nov.) Two days later the 
Prince was joined by Chin Qalich Khan at 
Barsi (20 m. e. of Parenda), and resuming 
the pursuit reached Ausa about the 23rd. 
A month later (26th December) we find him 
back atthe Emperor’s side,.and on the same 
date Rajaram was reported to be 30 miles 


from the imperial camp below. Satara and 
‘intending to go to Vishalgarh The Maratha 


king’s raid into Berar had been nipped in the 
bud. * But one division under Krishna Savant 


_ *Bhimsen gives Zulfiqar Khan an important part 
in this defeat of Rajaram, saying “Ram with a 
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plundered some places near Dhamuni (in C.P.) 
.and returned in safety. This was the first 
time that a Maratha force crossed the 
Narmada. (Dil. ii. 129 a.) 

Meantime battles had been fought with 
the -other Maratha bands also. Ranuji was 
-ut near Kararabad (Ist Dec.) and in the 
‘SSangula thanah four days later. Hamiduddin 
Khan, deputed from the Emperor’s side at 
‘Satara, left his baggage at Masur, and advanced 

-on Kararabad, fighting a vast Maratha 
| -army of five divisions which tried to envelop 
him. After a two-days, struggle (20th and 
‘21st Dec.) with heavy casualties, the Khan 
‘fell back on Masur. [Dado Malhar was wrong- 
ly reported to have beenshot dead in this 
encounter.| Shortly, afterwards Zulfiqar arrived 
there with his army and took up the pursuit 
of the elusive Maratha generals. On 9th 
January 1700, he fought Dhana, Ranu, and 
Hanumant Rao Nimbalkar beyond Masur, 
‘defeating them with a loss of 500 of their 
men killed. A few days later, Dhana attached 
the outpost of Khanapur and carried off its 
Mughal officer Avji Adhal. On 25th January 
Zulfiqar, on a return march from Parenda, 
overtook a Maratha force of 10,000 near 
Undirgaon (19 m.s. of Parenda, on the Sina) 
and repulsed them, after slaying about a 
hundred men. 

In the meantime, the Emperor’s siege of 
Satara was going on and battles were fought 
in its environs. On 27th December, 1699 
Hanumant Rao had attacked a patrolling 
party under Ikhlas Khan, only four miles 
from the siege-camp, slain the Khan and his 
son (Md. Yar) with many of their men, and 
carried off the elephants and baggage of this 
force. | Akhbarat. Zulfiqar Khan’s campaign 
in Dilkasha, ii. 129.] 


IV 


On 2nd March 1700, Rajaram died at 
Singhgarh, of a fever which was most pro- 
bably caused by the hardships of his raid and 
the vehement pursuit of the Mughals. His 
family was then in the fort of Vishalgarh. 
The ministers, with the support of Dhana 


large force entered the imperial territory for doing 
mischief. Bidar Bakht was appointed against him. 
The Khan Bahadur (Zulfigar) was ordered to chase 
the enemy. Leaving his baggage at Sholapur, he 
met the Prince near Charthana and set out to over- 
take Rajaram, who took to flight on hearing of it. 
By way of Parenda, Ram crossed the Bhima near 
Tamarin, and took the road to his home, sending 
Dhana and some other enews against the camp 
at Islampuri. They made a demonstration. there, 
fled before Zulfiqar,..and were defeated near 
Basantagarh.” [Ditkasha, ii. 129.) 
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Jadav, immediately crowned his favourit: 
son Kama (the offspring of his concubin 
Saguna 3ai), but this boy died of small-por 
in three weeks (24th March) Then hi: 
legitimate son by ‘Tara Bai was placed or 
the throne as Shivaji UL, with tke suppor 
of Ramchandra, the Hakumat-pana2.* 

An internecine quarrel now broke out 
in the Maratha Court, between Rajaram’: 
surviving widows, Tara Bai and Rajas Bai. 
the motkers of Shivaji UJ and Shambhuji H 
respectively, each standing up for her son’ 
claim and being supported by a factior 
among tre officers and generals. 

Immediately after learning of her husband’: 
death Tara Bai offered submiss.on to th 
Emperor. through Ruhullah Khan, asking fo: 
a T-hazazi mansab and the deshmuzhi rights 
over tha Deccan for Rajaram’s legitimati 
son (Shivaji IIL), and proposing to supply < 
Maratha contingent of 5000 men for servic 
under the imperial viceroy of tte Deccar 
and to cade seven forts (including Panhals 
Satara, Shandan, Wandan, and Parli) Th 
new Mazatha king was to be exempted from 
personal attendance ‘on the Emperor, as th: 
great Shivaji had been and the Mcharana o- 
Udaipur always was. [Akh. 12 Merch 1700. 
Aurangz-b refused the offer and demanded al 
the forts in the country. The war, thereforc, 
continued. 

Y. 


At tke end of March 1700, a long regenc- 
began in the Maratha State. Bui it was . 
regency of a different kind from che earliez 
one of 1689-98. There was no longer : 
grown-up king and a regular court as a fina 
authority and recognised source of references 
even in distant Jinji. The new xing was ù 
minor, a boy under ten. Nor was his authc- 
rity undisputed among his subjects, as hbi: 
half-brotaer Shambhuji IT, was set up as hi; 
rival ior the throne. The supreme guidins 
force in Maharashtra now was not an” 
minister but the widowed queen Tara Bai 
Mohite. Her administrative genius and strengt: 
of ‘chazacter saved the natim in th; 
awful crisis that threatened it in consequence: 


* The date of Rajaram’s death is gven in tke 
Akhbarat. Karna’s accession and death are mer- 
tioned in the Akh. (ist and 4th April, M. A. (420) 
and Dilkcsha (i. 130@) only, while ‘he Marati 
sources are entirely silent about the event. This 
short-lived successor of Rajaram is named Karna i- 
Dil, while the other two Persian authorities simpl~ 

ll him Shivaji, which title was also <cssumed b- 
his half-trother and immediate. successor the s02 
of Tara Eai. This latter Shivaji did net die thre 
weeks after his father. 
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of Racaram’s death, the disputed succession 
to his throne, and Auraugzib’s unbroken 
victories from 1699 to 1701. Already in her 
tusband’s lifetime she had displayed masculine 
energy and intelligence, and begun to draw 
the threads of the administration into her 
own hands. The hostile Muslim historian 
Khafi Khan is constrained to call her wise, 
enterprising, expert in administration. and 
vopular with the army. The entire Mughal 
camp had exulted on first hearing the news 
of Rajaram’s death, “as if the roots of the 
Maratha disturbance had been thereby cut 
away. Alas! they knew not God’s will. 
Under Tara Bai’s guidance, Maratha activity 
began to increase daily.” | K. K. ii. 469.] 
“She took into her own hands the control of 
all affairs——such as the appointment and 
change of generals, cultivation of the country 
and planning raids into Mughal territory. 
She made such arrangements for sending 
troops to ravage the six subahs of the Deccan, 
nay even up to Sironj and Mandesor in 


Malwa,—and winning the hearts of her off- 


cers, shat all the efforts of Aurangzib against 
the Marathas down to the end of his reign 
failed.” [Ibid, 516.| 

Immediately after the death of Rajaram, 
Parashuram Trimbak, out of jealousy for the 
other ministers then in Satara, came out of 
his own fort of Parli and offered to join the 
Mugkals. But he did not definitely enter 
sheir service, nor did the Emperor fully trust 
Tara Bai won this supremely able 


nim. 
office? ‘over to her interest by creating him 
Pratinidhi. She also appointed Sharkar 


Naravan Gandekar as Sachiv, after removing 
Shankar Malhar Nargundkar from that post. 
“Ramchandra continued as Amatya and, 
seemingly the supreme head ofthe adminis- 
iration, but Parashuram enjoyed the queen 
mother’s favour most.” [Chit. ii. 71.] 

But she had to struggle hard before her 
supremacy could be established. “Some of 
the generals obeyed her, some did not. Rajas 
Bai [the junior wife of Rajaram and the 
mother of Shambhuji IL] began to quarrel 
with Tara Bai and form her own faction.” 
| Ibid. 72.| There was a third party among 
the Maratha leaders, who wanted to secure 
veace within the nation by placing Sahu on 
the throne, as he represented the elder branch 
of Skivaji’s descendants. 


yI. 


These dynastic quarrels were complicated 
by zhe cross-currents of personal rivalry 
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among the Maratha generals* Dhana Jadav, 
as we have seen, had defeated Santa Ghore- 
pare in 1697, and thus driven Santa’s son 
Ranaji and brother Baharji into armed oppo- 
sition to him. Late in December 1700 thel 
two factions fought a battle ten or twelve 
miles from Islampuri, both sides losing heavily 
in this fratricidal contest. Krishna Malhar 
sided with Dhana, and the Ghorpares were 
defeated and fled towards Ahirwari. Three 
weeks later (16 Jan. 1701) we hear of Ranuji 
staying at Jagjivani and forming plans for 
avenging his defeat on Dhana [| Ahirewari, 18 
m. s. of Sholapur. Jagjivani 24m. n. of 
Bijapur. | 

Meantime, the Emperor had besieged and 
captured Satara (21 April 1700) and Parli (9 
June). Towards the end of May, while the fate 
of Parli was still hangingin the balance, Ramji 
Pandit and Ambaji, the agents of Ramchandra 
and Parashuram respectively, visited Prince 
Azam and begged him to entreat the Emperor 
to pardon Shivaji OI in return for the 
peaceful surrender of the Maratha forts. These 
overtures seem to have been insincere. The 
Emperor suspected the envoys of spying, and 
after keeping them under arrest for some 
months, released them on furnishing security 
(22 Dec. 1700.) 

The two sieges and the retreat from Parli 
in the midst of rain and flood had caused 
unspeakable loss and suffering to the Mughal 
army. The Marathas put the misfortunes of 
the imperialists to the best account. In 
addition to their usual small raids, Hanumant 
Rao plundered the thanah of Khatau an 
killed its Mughal commander Ramchand (16 
Aug. 1700.)+ 

Another Maratha band plundered up to 
the very tank of Shahpur outside Bijapur 
city (c. 15 Nov.) Ranuji killed the Mughal 
thanadar of Bagehwari (80 m. s. e. of Bijapur,) 
and looted that outpost as well as Indi la. e 
of Bijapur.) 

VII. 


On ist January 1701, the Emperor reached 
Miraj, on the way to Panhala, which had 


* eg, on ith March 1700 4 false rumour 
reached the Mughal camp:—“A degai of the low- 
lands below the ghats, then serving under Ram 
Chandra, on being ordered to go to Parli, refused to 
march unless the arrears of salary due to hir 
and his retainers were paid. Hot words followec 
between them, and at last the desai killed Ram 
Chandra with his dagger.” (Aki) 

t Hanamant’s adopted son Antaji died of wound: 
received in this battle and Hanumanto him: 


self was soon afterwards taken ill of dropsy, all hi 


„body being swollen. | 
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been besieged by Bidar Bakht. On the 23rd 
of the month Dhana Jadav appeared two 
miles from the camp and a fierce battle raged 
all the day, the entire imperial army being 
engaged. The Mughals after suffering heavy 
losses, had to entrench their position at 
night. Two days later, on hearing that 
Zulfiqar was coming up from Panhala, Dhana 
fell back four miles. Hamiduddin Khan 
followed him; but the Marathas fought 
while fleeing, and inflicted a heavy slaughter 
on the Mughals and drew them away 22 miles 
from their camp. Next day there was another 
pitched battle in the direction of Raibagh, 
and yet another battle on the day following, 
Then Dhana rapidly retreated and the Khan 
returned to the Emperors side (29 Jan.) 
[Akh.; Dil. ii. 184 b]. 

The pursuit of Dhana was continued by 
Zulfiqar, who drove him back 12 miles beyond 
Chikori ( s. e. of Kolhapur), and then re- 
turned to Panhala. Dhana immediately after- 
wards resumed his activity and sent Krishna 
Malhar with 10,000 horse to raid the high- 
way near Panhala and cut off the grain- 
supply and communications of the Mughal 
besiegers of that fort (4 Feb.) Dhana himself 
tried to intercept some Mughal heavy guns 
which had reached Kararabad, while Krishna 
Malhar attacked Khatau, and Ramchandra and 
Dado Malhar descended into Konkan to oppose 
Siddi Yaqut of Danda-Rajpuri. On 24th 
February Ramchandra sueceeded in throwing 
provisions into Panhala under convoy of 2,000 
foot-musketeers, alter cutting his way through 
Zulfiqar’s army with heavy loss. Throughout 
this siege the elusive Dhana Jadar was 
roving here and there, vainly pursued by 
Zulfiqar, who could not keep pace with him 
and constantly lost troopers and horses through 
forced marches. On 20th Apri, Baharji 
Ghorpare was reported as having been cap- 


` tured by the Mughals. 


hk stag E E E LEE E N 


“You turned faithless to your 


Panbala capitulated to the Emperor on 28th 
May, 1701. When its defeated giladar Trim- 
bakji went to Ramchandra in Vishalgarh, the 
latter charged him with treachery saying, 
master’s salt 
and gave the fort up to the Mughals.” Trim- 
bak retorted, “My artillery munitions ran out, 
and yet you did not care to inquire about 
my condition. I had no ‘help but to yield 
the fort.” For this he was cast into prison. 
[Akh. 7 June] 


YMI. 


Ever since leaving Islampuri in October 
1699, Aurangzib had met with unbroken suc- 
s 


> 


Panhala 
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cess: Basantgarh (1699), Satara and Pacli (1700), 
end Pavangarh (28 Maz 1701), 
Wardhangarh (6 June), Nandgir (5 July), and 
Chandan (August), had all fallen to rim. The 
other forts were to be next attacked by him, 
and the same result might be expected. There- 
fore, abous 15th August, Tara Bai sent 1,500 
infantry to Dbana Jadav and hər other 
generals, crdering them to send 1,030 of the 
men to Singhgarh, Rajgarh and two other 
forts, and to come once to Vishalgark to hold 
a council of war with her as “The Emperor 
has taken or is about to take all my king- 
dom.” But the Maratha generals cuarrelled 
about then future policy. 

On 9th September, 1701, Dhana Jadav and 
Dado Malnar, with 5,000 men, attacked Hanu- 
mant Rao near Fachuni (?) beyond the Nira, 
and captured him with his property. In the 
same month, Ranu* and Baharji ofered to 
submit to the Mughals, but the negotiations 
failed——lixe a similar insincere proposal 
made by Dhana in July 1703. 

Wandan and Samangarh fellto the Mughals 
in October 1701, and next month the tmperor's 
design to besiege Vishalgarh becam3 known. 
Tara Bai, therefore, left this fort on 16 Nov. 
and betock herself to Singhgarh. __ 

The siege of Vishalgarh (Khelna, was the 
turning point in Aurangzib’s affairs in the 
Deccan. He had gained victories in the field, 
but his entire administration hed broken 
down, law and order disappeared from the 
Deccan, and the Government became bankrupt. 

In January 1707, Tara Bai sent Dhana to 
arrest Beharji Ghorpare. Thelatter took refuge 
in fort Kurkal, 28 m. from Adoni, dut all his 
property was captured by Dhana, who then 
besieged him in his fort. Bahari invited 
Zulficar co come to his rescue. Hearing of 
the Khax’s approach, Dhana retired `o Mysore, 
but Baberji, escaped from the danger, instead 
of keeping his promise of joiaing tbe 
Mughal army, retired to his hore in the 
small fort of Sindur. [Dzl., ii, 15¢]. Shortly 
afterwards the Emperor died, and a new 
chapter in the history of the Deccan opened. 


IX. 


Wher the newly crowned Rajaram fied 
away to the Madras coast (July, 1(89), affairs 
in the Maharashtra country were left to kis 
ministers. Ramchandra Nilkantha vas created 


*We learn from Bhimsen that Dkana visiicd 
Ranuji (probably in 1700) near Firuzasad, 16 m. 
from Kulkarga, with a view to makizgy up their 
quarrel ard forming an alliance for the fiture (Dil. u. 
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Fegert of the West, with the title of Hakemat 
fanah, and he guided the fortunes of this 
votuelly kingless state with remarkable 
visdom and tact. He checked the progress 
07 tle Mughals, organised raids into imperial 
terricory, sent succour repeatedly to his 
master who was then shut up in the far-off 
tert’ of Jinji, and—what was more difficult 
than all these,-he succeeded in keeping 
peace among the intractable and mutually 
jculcus Maratha generals, each of whom felt 
b-{xelf to be his own master. Letters, no 
dutt. passed between the kingand his Regent 
iL tke West, but the route was longand often 
ussa- and Rajaram could not exercise any 
real control over Ramchandra, who enjoyed 
ful initiative and supreme authority in the 
homeland during the nine years of the king’s 
adsence, 

E-ajaram, in addition to being plunged into 
d=banchery in the Karnatak, was naturally 
weak-minded. His position made him power- 
less. He was a king without an army or 
treasury of his own, or subjects under his un- 
d.sputed rule. Cooped up in a fort, he had to 
bə all things to all men, and could not say 
Nr b anybody, nor enforce discipline among 
h-s servants. Any Maratha Captain who could 
gez tozether a thousand or even five hundred 
men of his own, could dictate the terms of 
h-s cbedience to his nominal king. 

Rajaram was, therefore, profuse in his gifts 
oi files and unconquered lands.* “All the 
Meratha Sardars went to the king at Jinji, 
aud ìe gave them titles, army commands, and 
grants for the different districts where they 
were io go, loot the country, and impose the 
clauth, They were to go there, take shelter 
ir tke woods, and establish their rule by 
acting like Paligars, avoiding battles .... and 
ecploving the men of their contingents in 
Wark, .... So that the kingdom would increase 
.... all his ministers and Captains [thus] 
began ʻio prosper and became happy.” 
[Chitnis, ii, 35] 

X. 


Eajaram’s political impotence is best illus- 
trated by his duplication of offices and titles 
at 2 ame when his kingdom was shrinking to 
ncthing. He could not afford to disoblige 
ary ot his proud and selfish chiefs. If we 
ca: eccent Chitnis’s statements, public offices 


_ = Streams of people from Maharashtra flocked to 
Jiri to get offices, titles and lands or to renew the 
tite-deeds of their ancestral property or rights as 
hereditary village officers,---as is illustrated in the 


rnb nea amas Ar nma nentad her Raiura 
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like the Amatya-ship, the chief command 
etc, changed hands very frequently during 
his short reign: a man was appointed to a 
high post one year, and next year some one 
else, more powerful, or more influential, cajoled 
or coerced the king into giving him that very 
post, and the first incumbent was reinstated 
a year or two later! To provide posts for ` 
all his most influential servants, the normal | 
council of eight ministers was expanded by | 
adding two more men,—the Hakumat Panah | 
and the Pratenedhz. 
terial rank was the Rajajna, which though 
created by Shambhuji rose to first-rate im- 
portance in Rajaram’s government. 

At Jinji Rajaram created Prahlad Niraji 
his Pratinidhi (king’s Proxy), who eclipsed the 
nominal Prime-minister or Peshwa Nilkantha. 
Moreshwar Pingle. We have a parallel to 


Another office of minis-- | 


this in the action of Bahadur Shah L, the- 
weak successor of Aurangzib, who could not. 
help appointing Munim Khan as his Wazir- 
(Prime-minister) and at the same time felt: 
bound to oblige his foremost noble, Asad 
Khan, by giving him an equally high position 
as Wakil (or King’s Proxy),—with the result 
of friction between the two. The office of 
Senapati (commander-in-chief) was changed. 
five times in Rajaram’s short reign of eleven 
years; and, in addition, five officers at one 
time enjoyed titles varying in terminology but 
all meaning “leader of the army’* and all 
being entitled to the rank banner and other: 
paraphernalia of the Senapati! |[Chitnis, i.. 
But this decentralisation of authority was 
exactly suited to the situation in Maharashtra. 
The Maratha captains, each acting on his own 
account, carried on a guerilla warfare (as 
described in Chitnis, ii. 43-45), and caused the- 
greatest loss and disturbance to the Mughal | 
territories. The imperialists did not know | 
what point to defend, nor where to find a. 
vital enemy position for their attack. The 
extremely mobile Maratha bands covered longs 
distances and delivered attacks at the most 


. unexpected quarters; and such roving bands 


were countless. The result was universal 
unrest throughout the Deccan. “In addition 
to the (regular) divisions under the three 
generals (totally 60 to 70 thousand cavalry),. 
and the king’s own contingent of 10,000— 


__* The titles of Senapati, Sena-sahtb-subah, Sar- - 
d-lashkar, Sena-dhurandhar, and “with honour equal 
to the Senapati.” It would be incorrect to call 
four of these divisional commanders, as they were: 
declared to besequal to the Senapati (c-in-c) and in 
-noway subordinate to him. i 
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there were roving bands of 15 to 20 thousand, 
who fought their way to Maharashtra levied 
Chauth from the provinces, drove out the 
imperial outposts, and strengthened their 
own strategic points (ake jaga) and forts. 

Fortifying out-of-the-way places, 
remained encamped in the shelter of 
and cut off Mughal detachments.” 
ii, 43.] 

At this stage the Marathas avoided pitched 
‘battles—except when they had to relieve a 
fort, nor did they stay long within easy reach 
of the Mughal armies. Their encampments 
during the rainy months were in obscure and 
inaccessible places. Their bands did not hold 
together all the year round but dispersed to 
their several homes after the campaignin 
season of six months. (October to April 
was over. 


they 
woods 
[Chitnis, 





XI. `’ 


Ram Chandra’s task was no easy one. For 
one thing, many of his best forts and most of 
his fertile country were in Aurangzib’s hands. 
He had, besides, to control generals who 
were inclined to pay him little obedience 
though Rajaram had publicly proclaimed 
that the Hakumat-panah’s orders were 
not to be upset even by the King. [Chit, 
40.] The distribution of territory for plunder 
made by Ramchandra among his generals 
was not always respected by them, and 
hence they frequently came to blows 
among themselves over the booty or the fields 
of their raids. 

There was mutual jealousy among the 
ministers left in Maharashtra as well as at 
the Court of Jinji. Parashuram Trimbak 
formed a faction of his own and drew Santaji 
Ghorpare into it. The natural consequence 
was that Dhana Singh Jadav was backed by 
Ramchandra. Santa’s insubordination proved 
unbearable ; he would not obey the Regent of 
the West, nor co-operate in any national 
enterprise (like the relief of Panhala in 1693) 
planned by him, prefering to conquer an 
independent estate for himself. Ramchandra 
had, therefore, to secure the king’s consent 
to Santa’s dismissal and even refused for a 
month together to grant him an interview 
{ Chit. 34 |. Then another minister Shankaraji 
took Santa under his wing, formed a plan of 
co-operation and division of spoils with him 


and sent him to Madras with an earnest 
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request to serve the king more faithfully than 
he had done in the West. | Zedhe S. ] Ano- 
ther refractory and selfish general of great 
power was Nima Sindhia, but he rose to 
prominence after the death of Rajaram. 

Ramchandra struggled against these diffi- 
culties as best he could, and on the whole he 
succeedad fairly well. As the acute observer 
Bhimsen remarks about the year 1697, 
“Among the Marathas not much union was 
seen. Everyone called himself a sardar and 
set out to raid and plunder [ for himself | 
( Dilkazha ii, 122 a ). 

The rivalry between Santa Ghorepare and 
Dhana .adav precipitated a civil war in 1696, 
as we have seen | Dec. 1922 No. of this 
Review. | Three battles were fought between 
them, Dhana being supported by the king's 
authority. The first encounter was a mere 
demonstration, in the second Santa was 
victorious, and in the last one Dhana. The 
murder of Santa ( June 1697 ) created a 
blood-fead between his son Ranuji and bis 
brother Baharji (surnamed Hindu Rao) on 
the one hand and Dhana’s party on the other, 
which took long to heal. But this internal 
discord among the Marathas gave the Mughals 
only a krief respite. 

Ramchandra, cleverly provided shelters for 
the families of the Maratha combatants in 
South Konkan and the Portuguese territory 
of Daman, which had not yet been 
penetrated by Mughal armies, and also in the 
Berad country and the north-western corner 
of Mysore, which the Emperor wes not yet 
free to invade. Many Marathas also lived 
unknown for years in the Mughal cities, even 
at Auranzabad, with the secret sympathy of 
local residents ( many of whom were kin to 


them ). 


A change took place at the Maratha head 
quarters when Rajaram returned home in 
March 1698. Nominally the king assumed 
the supreme authority, but in fact Ram- 
chandra still continued to guide the opera- 
tions ani issue the orders. This state of 
things, Lowever, lasted for only two years. 
When Rajaram died, in March 1700. another 
regency ensued. 

After the death of Rajaram and the three 
week's reign of his natural son Karna, (March 
1700), Taza Bai crowned her own scn Shivaji, 
a boy under ten years, and ruled with the 
help of Parashuram Trimbak. 


.. DR. WISER, OF GERMANY—AN INNOVATOR IN THE. 
TREATMENT OF THE EYE 


By EMMA GOLDMAN 


R. Count Maximilian Friedrich Joseph 
Wiser, an eye-doctor who lives and 
works in a small town in the gorgeous 

Theuringen Hills, Bad Liebenstein, Germany, 
is at once the most maligned and hated, as 
well as much loved and idealised member of 
that bramch of the medical profession which 
deals wich the eye—hated by the caste in 
Germany which, no less than in other countries, 
claims the sole monopoly to medical science; 
loved by scores who had been given up by 
tha profession as hopeless and who have 
regained sight and health through the skill 
ard humanity of Dr. Wiser. 

The man, his personality and achieve- 

merts are so remarkable that I consider it an 
act of s:mple justice to him, and of service to 
humanity, to bring Dr. Wiser to the atten- 
tion of the public in foreign lands. 

_ My discovery of Dr. Wiser came about 
in the following way: In November, 1922, 
my mece, of New York, was stricken with an 
infection of the right eye. Treated by Dr. 
Torack of New York, she was subjected to 
var-ous tests and severe measures, with the 
only result that the condition of her eye 
grew steadily worse and her general health 
was ccmpletely «broken. In January, 1923, 
she apparently lost’ her sight altogether, be- 
coming totally blind in the right eye. Later 
the patient consulted Dr. May, one of the 
greates: _ eye-specialists in America. He 
diagnosed her case as “detached retina” 
and sad that the right eye was hopelessly 
bland. He also expressed the fear that it may 
In time shrink and become disfigured and 
thet ar operation may be needed in order to 
preveni infection of the left eye. It is neces- 
sary te mention here that before her illness 
my niece enjoyed perfect vision, never pre- 
viously having had any trouble with her eyes. 
The ciagnosis of Dr. May and the fear of 
disfigurement exerted a most depressing effect 
upon the patient. She felt discouraged and 
disheartened. | l 


However, I insisted that some of the Ger- . 


mən specialists be consulted. I had heard of 
Professor Axenfeld, of Freiburg, as a great 


authority, and hoping that he might be able 


en 


to help my niece, I prevailed upon the latter 
to come to Germany. While she was: at sea 
I learned of a noted specialist in Berlin, Pro- 
fessor E. Kreuckmann. My niece arrived 
April 20th in great physical and mental dis- 
tress, and we lost no time in visiting Professor 
Krueckmann. 

After several examinations the Professor 
diagnosed her case as tuberculosis of the eye. 
“Nothing is to be done for the blind eye,” 
said the Professor in an abrupt, true Prussian 
fashion. “The left eye is in perfect condition. 
Take the patient to the mountains and let her 
be exposed to the sun. Before that have an 


A-~Ray taken and the patient internally 
examined. ” 
The X-Ray and internal examination 


proved nota trace of tuberculosis and I 
thought it rather peculiar that only the right 
eye should have been infected by the tuber- 
cular germs. As specialists have been known 
to err before, we decided to try again. I 
turned for advice to Dr. Magnus Hirschfeld, 
aman of international note as writer and 
lecturer on scientific topics. From him I 
learned about Dr. Wiser. Dr. Hirschfeld 
strongly advised that I take my niece to the 
latter. “Dr. Wiser, though very much opposed 
by the academicians, is yet a remarkable 
diagnostician and has had great results with 
his new methods”, said Dr. Hirschfeld. We 
decided to see Dr. Wiser. 

Bad Liebenstein is a health resort, known 
for its beneficial mineral waters, for heart 
and rheumatic troubles. It lies*in a beautiful 
valley at the foot of the Thueringen Hills. 
On one of the lovely spotsstands Villa Georg, 
the private clinic of Dr. Wiser. He is also 
at the head of a large sanitarium, built ex- 
clusively for the use of Germans. 

It was on June 3 that we visited Dr. 
Wiser. The attending nurses handed us a 
circular signed by twenty-two of the best 
known eye-specialists of Germany, setting 
forth that in 1915 they had petitioned the 
Medical Department of the War Ministry to 
have Wiser removed from the Herzogin 
Charlotte Eye Clinic for wounded army men. 
We were taken aback. We felt that -there 
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must be something wrong about Dr. Wiser if 
such noted men could array themselves 
against him. We were yet to learn that 
petty envy and trickery are characteristics not 
only of shopkeepers. Presently we were 
called into the consulting room of Dr. Wiser. 
Half an hour in his presence proved re- 
assuring. The very personality of the man, 
his refinement and charm, his infinite patience, 
must needs instill confidence. One feels at 
once that bere is a great man, entirely dedi- 
cated to his chosen work. 

After a painstaking examination which 
lasted an hour and tests with various lenses 
for muscular gymnastics of the eye (which 
method plays such an important part in Dr. 
Wiser’s treatment) he diagnosed the case as 
iridocyclitts. He said that my niece was 
abnormally far-sighted, that she had evidently 
overstrained her eye, causing excessive blood- 
pressure which resulted in the formation of 
a blood clot that was now obscuring the 
vision of the right eye. “The thing to do is 
to remove the obstruction which though 
difficult, is not impossible’, said Dr. Wiser. 
He prescribed certain treatment and turned 
the patient over to his very capable and 
charming nurses. 

Later I shall return to the methods of Dr,’ 
Wiser and their effect on my niece and 
scores of other patients I have observed 
carefully and whose history I have noted 
down. For the present I must state that the 
“hopelessly incurable” eye of my niece began 
almost immediately to yield to the treatment 
of Dr. Wiser. After three days she began to 
distinguish shadows, and at the end of the 
first week she was able to decipher large 
letters at a distance of three inches. Each 
sueceeding day and week the “blind” eye 
reacted more and more actively to the treat- 
ment. His method involves most strenuous 
application that physically almost exhausts 
the patient, and therefore the treatment was 
suspended at the end of the third month, ‘my 
niece being ordered to take a complete rest. 
She went to England, whence she returned 
after five weeks to continue treatment for 
three weeks more. 

Her “blind” eye completely lost its glazy 
expression, its general condition and appear- 
ance improved to a most remarkable degree, 
and to a great extent vision was restored. It 
is certain that she would have regained her 
full sight, could’ she have continued to be 
treated by Dr. Wiser. But the turbulent 
conditions in Germany necessitated her de- 
parture home. Dr. Wiser „himself advised, 


ANT 


her to leave, because he could not conscisn- 
tiously expose her to the excitement nd 
possible shocks every day might bring. “J 
am confident”, Dr. Wiser said to her, “that 
your eye will continue to improve and taat 
you will regain normal vision”. 

Who is this man and whatare his theories 
and methods that bring results where some of 
the biggest specialists have failed ? Dr. Coant 
Wiser comes of an old aristocratic family. He 
was born on the 24th of July, 1861, at 
Kostheim, a little place near Mainz. His fatl:er, 
Count Carl Joseph von Wiser, an officer in 
the Austrian Army, disliked his calling to 
such an extent that he devoted himself to 
natural science. Later he visited the Unized 
States, where he perished in the great Chic: go 
fire, in 1871. Dr. Wiser was educated in 
Austria and Bavaria, at first studying juris- 
prudence, much against his inclination. In 
1889 he became ill. It was thonght that is 
lungs were affected, and he wentto Italy wh -re 
his mother resided because of her health. 
ea to this period, Dr. Wiser said 
o me: 


“ After many unsuccessful ‘cures’ a  cer-ain 
physician advised me to settle down on an Alyine 
meaidowland and to live only on milk and bread, The 
advise proved excellent. After four months I ~as 
in perfect health. During the time I learned 
Goethe’s “ Faust” by heart, first and second part 
and made botanical studies. When still a studen’ of 
law, I became interested in medicine and in ny 
spare time attended many lectures on the subject. 

hat I had learned enabled me to save the hanc of 
a poor old woman, whom I once met in che 
mountains and who had been advised to have ier 
hand amputated. When I became well I wen- to 
Bonn and matriculated for the medical course. ’ 


After his graduation Dr. Wiser becane 
assistant physician to Professor Saemisch, of 
Bonn, a famous eye-specialist, now dead. In 
view of the charges of ignorance and quackery 
brought against Wiser by some of Lis 
colleagues—the persecution of an innovator of 
which I shall speak. later—it will be interest- 
ing to reproduce here a letter of Professor 
Saemisch concerning Wiser. 


_. Bonn, May 31. 1900. 

Toctor of medicine, Graf von Wiser, has been 
assisting physician in the Royal University ye 
Clinic since Aug. 1, 1896, and since Aug. 1, 168, 
First Assistant. He filled his position to my fullast 
satisfaction, performing his work with especial 
devotion and  conscientiousness. He has guaired 
splendid experience in the treatment of the disczse 
of the eye, and he possesses the ability to practica_ly 
apply his knowledge with confidence ane skill. 

As first assistant in the Eye Clinic he Lad 
repeatedly to take the place of the undersigred 
Director, during the often long absences of he 
latter in his official duties as well as in his privite 
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pra tice. He did the workin a manner fully to 
justi*y the 2onfidence placed in 


m. 
“n> undarsigned is also glad to mention that Dr. 
Gref von Wiser has used to the utmost his oppor- 
tumiy durmng the many years of his connection 
‘witi the University Eye Clinic, to familiarise 
hinsef with accident insurance, and he has thus 
gainel experience and skill in the professional 
Juczment cf such matters. _ 
l Signed) Director of the Eye Clinic, 
Professor Dr. Saemisch 
Gen. Medizinalrat. 

Had Dr. Wiser remainded in the folds of 
tha medieal church, he would now undoubted- 
ly be holding a chair in one of the leading 
ux:rersities, and be looked upon as an bonour- 
atle and worthy member of the professional 
wird. But men like Wiser are not content 
with lim_ted folds and old dogmas. Their rest- 
less spirt is ever in quest of new paths. Thus 
Viser, while still’ assistant to.Saemisch, had 
-axple opportunity to realise the inadequacies 
‘o. the old methods, and especially the criminal 
patice of applying the knife too readily, 
‘zen with disastrous results. At the same 
tm2 Dr. Wiser came upon the book of Dr. W. 
Sctoen, “Functional Diseases of the Eye,” 
published in 1893. This work helped to clari- 
fy bis ideas and to suggest newer methods 
for the treatment of a number of eye troubles. 
To- several years, Dr. Wiser practised his 
crcfession independently in Mainz and Wies- 
Laden, also holding the position of eye- 
specialist in the St. Vincent Hospital in 
'#ginz. He performed operations where.such 
ere necessary, and enjoyed a splendid repu- 
sation for the success he had in his chosen 
settled in Bad 


ane. Subsequently he 
—_iebenszeln. 
The theory and methods of Dr. Wiser 


ure basəd upon a conception entirely different 
>om tkat of the old school. In Dr. Wiser’s 
.3wn words: 


“The profession considers concave and convex 
erses as merely aiding the better to concentrate 


ght reys on the retina; while I, on the contrary,” 


se.ieve shat the convex lens can with much , greater 
suzcess be used asa means of developing and 
- Suring the eye. i 

“By the help of convex lenses and prisms we 
van most effectively influence the circulation_of the 
blood, stimulate the growth of the: eye, and clear 
the clcuded tissues of the eye, which in their 
healthy condition are transparent. 

“The interrelation of the two eyes can also be 
essenticlly influenced by the use of the proper 
tenses. Squint-eyes can be corrected, weak sight can 
>> strengthened by ea with appropriate 
zasses and the wearing of the same, and eyes 
infitte.. for work may be made fit again by the 
13e of the right lenses. 

t wearing of strong concave glasses is 

- Jstrimental to the eye. We must return to the 
former view that concave lenses should be as weak 
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as possible and prescribed only, in, cases of rea. 


near-sightedness. oe 

“I have reached this conviction after years o 
experience, and since I have been treating my 
patients accordingly I have had very good suecess 

“I am of the opinion that an operation is to be 
considered only when all other means have failed 
Not all operations are successful, and no physiciaz 
can guarantee their outcome, because the processe: 
going on in the body of another person can be 
guaranteed as little as those within our ow 
body.” l 

During my three months in Liebenstein. 
of which six hours daily were spent in Vill: 
Georg, I watched not -only my niece’s case 
but scores of others, cases of blindness ir 
various stages, and those given up as hopeless 
by many eye-specialists,—tragic and desperate 
cases that came to Dr. Wiser even as mj 
niece had come, as a last hope. The improve 
ment brought about within a few weeks ir 
almost every case was truly amazing. To bi 
sure, the treatment every patient hasto under. 
go is most severe. It involves eye practice sí 
drastic that it affects most people, resulting ir 
headaches and general exhaustion. Hours o 
Straining to decipher letters of different size: 
through convex glasses of varying strength al 
carefully measured distances, concentrating or 
all script held closely before one’s eyes anc 
to be read through a microscope lens, anc 
finally the use of ointment, salve, and the 
injection of drops, followed by sprays of salt 
water solution—the whole process being re 
peated daily. “The patience of an angel i 
required”, as Dr. Wiser himself says. Ofte 
patients become discouraged because of thi 
strain on their physical and mental system 
Often they almost give up hope but in the 
end each one realises the severe optical dis. 
cipline worth while because it gives results 
Of the large number of cases under my 
observation, space will permit me to cite only 
several. 

I have already spoken of my niece’s case. 
Of the others I may mention: 

Mrs. K. Chemnitz. Age 27. At the agi 
of nine, she began wearing glasses which weri 
frequently changed and increased in strength 
At the same time, the condition of her eye 
grew steadily worse. A number of doctor 
had been consulted and various cure 
attempted without results. On May, 1919, she 
came to Dr. Wiser. Examination proved he 
condition as astigmatism, myopia, and muscu 
lar spasms. Since then the patient underwen 
treatment every year for a period of four t 


six weeks. In July, 1923, the spasms’ and 
astigmatism had already been eliminated 
Before she was discharged by Dr. Wiser, hel 
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optic nerves had regained normal condition. 


By means of a convex lens, she can now 
read and write without trouble. For distance 
She also uses a lens, though she can see 
quite well without it. . 

Mr. H. Hamburg. Age 50. This patient 


was suffering from progressive blindness. 
Treated numerous times without result, he came 
to Dr. Wiser in 1920. At that time his eye- 
sight had become so bad that he could neither 
read, write, nor recognise acquaintances on 
the street. Wiser’s diagnosis—Nevrttis (inflam- 
mation of the optic nerve)—Continued treat- 
ment by Wiser a short period each year. In 


June, 1923, patient had regained normal 
vision. 
Miss H. Rheimland. Age 20. Began 


wearing glasses for near-sightedness when ten 
years old. Could keep up at school only by 
means of increasingly stronger lenses. Later 
was threatened with blindness, and after much 
doctoring came to Wiser in April, 1923. He 
diagnosed her trouble as a case of neglected 
‘school near-sightedness’. (Dr. Wiser makes a 
speciality of arresting the growth of that fre- 
quent disease among children, during the 
summer of 1923 his clinic looked like a school- 
house, scores of children from all parts ‘of 
Germany being there for treatment.) Miss H. 
underwent the usual treatment. On the 10th 
of August, 1923, she had gained so much of 
her normal vision that she could read small 
script at a distance of six inches, and could 
see large letters at a distance of thirty-nine 


yards, by the use of carefully chosen 
glasses, 
Mr. V. C. Berlin, an Indian. One of the 


two Indians treated by Dr. Wiser the past 
summer.. Age 43. This patient lost the sight 
of one eye by years of eye-strain caused by 


day and night eye-work. Other specialists 
stated that his optic nerve was paralysed, 


causing his blindness. After a thorough exa- 
mination Dr. Wiser told him the optie nerve 
was not paralysed, that he was abnormally 
far-sighted, that his constant night work had 
seriously overstrained the eye, causing exces- 
sive blood-pressure and the formation of a 
blood-clot that obscured the vision. The case 
was not serious. This patient was unable to 
undergo treatment for more than two weeks. 
but during this short period of time his eye- 
sight improved by 50 percent. After trial for 
two weeks he was fitted with perfect glasses 
which enabled him to read for an unlimited 
period of time without the serious headaches 
and pains from which he formerly suffered. 
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Dr. Graf von Wiser—Innovator in the 
Treatment of the Eye 


Mrs. Z. Berlin. Age about 40. Came to Dr. 
Wiser in May, 1923. Was nearly blird and 
in a very distressed state of mind. Sae had 
been treated by many specialists in 3erlin, 
Wiser found inflammation of the retina and 
vein. At the time Mrs. Z. could distiaguish 
only black outlines. After five weexs of 
strenuous exercise, and repeated chanzes of 
convex lerses, the patient could see large 
letters at a distance of seven and a half yards, 
could read and write without difficulty, and 
could go about without assistance, which she 
had been umable to do for a number of. years. 
I was particularly interested in this case, 
because she was alone and I had oecasion to 
assist her in her daily optical exercises. 

The most remarkable case besides. that of 
my niece and that of Mrs. Z. was the case of 
Miss K., a sehool teacher from Vienna. Inei- 
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[lentai it disproves the charge that Dr. Wiser 
js incompetent to operate, and that he, for 
‘eame te him suffering from primary and 
secondary cataract in the right eye, anda 
-eataract infection of the left eye. She had 
been treated by specialists in Vienna who 
told her that both eyes would have to be 
-eperated on. Dr.. Wiser decided that the 
right eye had gone beyond medical or optical 
treatment, so he performed two operations on 
it. The introductory operation took place in 
August, the main operation inSeptember, 1915. 
‘Both proved successful. He then began the 
treatment of the left eye which could be 
carried out only slowly and between long in- 
tervals. She was again at Wiser’s in 1923 for 
treatment for the whole summer. Her condi- 
tion had improved to the extent of enabling 
her to perform not only her own schooltasks, 
but also a considerable amount of secretarial 
labour which often required night work. She 
told me, she did not feel fatigued, though her 


eyes would be employed for ten or twelve. 


hours daily. 


The above cases, out of many, convinced me 
of the skill and ability of Dr. Wiser, the 
- sincerity with which he approaches every 
ease, the conscientious and infinite patience 
he shows in diagnosis and treatment, in order 
to restore his patients to sight and life. 
= One would assume that Dr. Wiser’s extra- 
ordinary achievements would be hailed by the 
medical profession as a notable contribution 

to medical science. Alas for the iron-clad 
' dogmas of the academie caste which excludes 
everyone as an interloper.who dares to go his 
independent way! Like most innovators, Dr. 
Wiser is an alien in his own land—so far as 
the medical profession is concerned-—misre- 
presented, repudiated, and ‘persecuted by the 
caste, to such an extent, indeed, that it has 
been almost impossible for him to induce 
physicians to assist in the work or to study 
his methods. Young eye-doctors often -fear 
for their own future if they study under a 
man who is not considered orthodox. 
Vilification of Dr. Wiser dates back many 
years, but it was first in 1915 that an open 
and concerted attack was staged against him. 
It was in connection with an appeal for funds 
made by the Duchess Charlotte, sister of the 
ex-Kaiser, and other patrons of the Lieb- 
enstein Eye Clinic for wounded soldiers, at 
the head of which was Dr. Wiser. That was 
too much for the medical caste! The idea of 
that man Wiser, a “discredited? physician, 
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that reason, repudiates operations. Miss K. 
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receiving the Support- of right and high-placed 
atrons: Something had to be done. That 


“something” happened on October 29th, 1915, 


when twenty-two physicians, directors of the 
University Eye Clinics of Germany, sent a 
round-robin against Dr. Wiser to the Medical 
Department of the Imperial Prussian War 
Ministry. That official document is so charac- 
teristic of the professional attitude against Dr. 
Wiser, that a few excerpts will be of interest 
to the reader. 


“... Weare compelled to take this unusual step 
in view of certain things known about Dr. Graf 
Wiser. It is true, he was professionally trained as 
Assistant of the late Saemisch, of Bonn, and is to 
that extent capable of practising as an eye physi- 
cian. But... it must be emphasised that Dr. Graf 
von Wiser entirely lacks experience as an operator. 
For many years he had performed no operations. 
Indeed, the peculiarity of his method consists in 
that he pretends to be able to cure without an 
operation the disease of the eye which needs an 
operation ; as, for instance, gray cataract, glaucoma, 
etc. Thus he ‘saves people from the knife’, as he 
pleases to put it. That of course nets him a big . 
clientele and a tremendous income, as is frequently 
the case with non-operating medical quacks. But 


~ such methods have unfitted him for operations, 


because of lack of practice, if he ever was capable 
of performing an operation. It may also be that 
his incapability to operate is the reason for his 
questionable methods of treatmeant. This man is 
entirely incapable of performing | eye operations, 
and. without operative skill it is impossible to 
conduct conscientiously an institution for eye 
diseases and optical wounds... There are also 
other very serious reasons to believe that Dr. Graf 
Wiser lacks the necessary knowledge for correct 


diagnosis as well as diagnostical conscientiousness. 


On numerous occasions he reversed the correct 
diagnosis in cases of undoubted eye disease, as 
pronounced by the proper authorities...., .. Again 
his claim that by his methods real myopia can 
not only be lessened but even removed, is in 
complete contradiction of truth. 


.... We the signatories are responsible for the — 
education of the rising medical generation... In 
Germany, where medical quackery is in high bloom, 
there are enough examples of how fame and wealth. 
may be gained by easy, irresponsible methods. I 
is the more disastrous when a physician sets such 


-an- evil example. Therefore we could not permit 


without protest that money from the funds of 
the war sufferers be devoted to Liebenstein hos- — 
ital purposes, thus giving Dr. Wiser a_ larger 
feld of activity. We can conscientiously consent- 
to the admission of wounded and optically diseased — 
soldiers to Liebenstein only on the condition that — 
Dr. Graf von Wiser be eliminated from that 
institution.” . 
Not content with this official denunciation 
some of the signatories exploited the oppor- 
tunity to undermine Dr. Wiser in an under- 
hand private manner. These are too ridicu- 
lous to recount. But the role played by a- 
well-known physician, Dr. Bielschowsky, is — 
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t Laonik rentle- 
enstein as the official 
of the signatories of the 
ugh he could have mace 
ns openly and with the aid 
“Wiser. He started his work at a time 
Wiser was. entirely unaware of the- 
‘denunciation . sent to the Ministry, as was 
proved by the court proceedings in the libel 
suit. subsequently brought by Dr. Wiser 
against his detractors, and published by Dr. 
Wiser’s attorney@; Messrs. Dr. Werthauer and 
Dr. Seid]. (Potsdam, 1918 under the title: 
` Verbereitender Schriftsatz in Sachen Wiesar 
zegen Greeff und Gen’) 

Be Bielschowsky lost 
, “scurrilous report 



















no time in sending a 
against Dr. Wiser to 
military authorities, denouncing him for 
“encouraging laziness among the soldiers” 
Oo. were treated in the Liebenstein institution 
“far beyond the necessary period”, and trying 
to impress the military authorities that Dr. 
Wiser’s methods “withdraw from the army 
and from industrial life, men fit for service 
and work, a proceeding obviously destructive 






of good discipline and detrimental to our 

social life.” p 
Those who suffered most from Bielae- 

howsky’s report were, of course, the poor 


blinded or half-blinded soldiers in the Liebens- 
tein Eye Clinic, men who had. already done 
their bit in the war, and who were 


entirely dependent upon Wiser’s skill for their 


recovery. The idea of permitting soldiers to 
be treated for months as if they were really 
human beings! A patched-up soldier is 
better than no soldier, and. here was this 
man Wiser, whose concern was 
the particular rank of the patient, but to res- 
tore their sight, to send them back to Efe 
newly equipped with their spirit raised. “I 
know nothing of politics and care little about 
them,” said, Dr. Wiser during one of our in- 
terviews. “I know only suffering humanity, 
the flower of the land shot to. pieces by 
senseless hate. My aim and sole interest are 
to help them and to instill in them new faith 
in life’. Naturally, such a man was out of 
28. at the head of a poe hospital. He 
O rene 
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| ee him and of great benefit to many 
i eee cases. Duchess Charlotte 








not war, or- 


foreign patient is charged Germa 
because she is the wife of anar 
Indian patient mentióned was ck 


niod ahoi let or rien 
time making it possible for him 
number of patients, The sanita 
exclusive use of Germans without. 
station or means. It was opened in 1 
until Cetober 1923, when it had teb 
for lack of fuel, it ‘sheltered, fed, en 
hundreds of thousands of eye patient 


The opponents of Dr. Wiser did 
from charging him, among other things 
being mercenary, a charge even mowe 
than those involving his professional - H 
and skll In fact Dr. Wiser wold. 
have had to e Villa Georg, where 
vate patients are treated, as the sank 
to be elosed, TE it not for the mor 
cal spirit of Sister Senta, the b 
of the institution. It is she, al 
Maria and Francisca, whose entira 
devoticn and intense application æ 
institutien to continue in the presen 
difficult conditions of life in Germany. 
Doctor himself feels very apologetic wher 
comes to charging a fee. On a certain og 
sion he said to me: “Those who surround 
the Pope are usually more zealoas than 
Pope himself. My nurses are most devoted to 
me and very faithful to my interests. . 
me, my patients are the chief consid 
We all have pride and ambition a 
are to get results where others” aa i 
That is my greatest reward.” : 


Dr. Wiser’s patients are. ne 
with a bill Pa the end oa 
proceeding which in present-day Je 
practica ly ruinous for a physician; 
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German prices because he is a po iti 
Anothar, an American physician, wel 
pay a substantial fee, is treated | 
Wiser without charge, ‘because it is “ane 
cal” to make a colleague pay. A Gerr 
writer is treated free because “G 
intellectuals are already in a terrible: p 
ete, etc. To be sure, when Dr. Wiser. 
that a patient belongs to the newly rie 
is engaged in lucrative business; 
country, or is a foreigner able to. 
charges pre-war fees, but that certa 
not be taken as an indication of gr 
the benefit of the patients in his sa 
one might well wish that Dr. Wise 
little more concerned abou 
results of oe labours. = 
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professional enemies, and prevented by the 
tragic fate of Germany to be of much help 
te his own countrymen, Dr. Wiser looks to 


other countries—particularly America—for a 
chance to be heard. But even America, 
although a young country, is also developing 
am orthodox medical caste who suspects the 
innovator. Such countries as India are 
perhaps still in a stage where they welcome 
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such men, Dr. Wiser. is now writing an 
extensive work on his theories and methods, 
and expects to find a publisher. I trust that 
he may also. be invited to lecture before 
foreign student bodies, which he desires more 
than anything else.. It is this hope which has 
prompted me to write this article, to call to 
the attention of the world, Wiser the 
Physician and the Man. 


GLEANINGS 


Exploring World’s Greatest Cavern 


With fantastically beautiful rock formations and 
cathedral-like chambers glittering in a hundred 
shades of color, the vast cavern near Carlsbad, 
New Mexico, is believed to be the ase ever 
discovered. Although its existence had been known 
‘since 1901, when swarms of bats were seen to fly 
from a hole in the side of a hill, it was only recently 
that its interior was explored by scientists of the 
Umited States Geological Survey, 


ea 


One of the Greatest Chambers of the Carlsbad Cave. 


A small party, headed by Dr, Willis T. -Le 
entered the lofty chambers while seeking to i 
why waters impounded in dams along the Pecos 
River disappeared undergronnd. One of the enor- 
mots rooms was found to be half a mile long and a 
quazter mile wide. 


One of the great chambers of the Carlsbad Cave, - 
is more than half a mile long. Columns range from 
the length of a needle to heights greater than 100 
feet. The ceiling is more than 300 feet high. 

The slow seep and drip of mineral solution through 
incalculable ages shaped the weird architecture 
shown below. Drips from the vaulted ceiling built 
up the dark stalagmite rising like a pillarin the 
foreground, and the stalactites that hang from the 
ceilings like huge icicles. Except for millions of bats, 
the great Carlsbad Cave shelters no animal nor 





The ceiling is more than 300 feet high 


vegetable life. In the early morning and late 
afternoon, the echoing dar kness is vibrant with the 
beating of their wings as they dart among the 
grotesque formations 


GLEANINGS 





Two massive columns of the cave, rising 
to 70 feet above the floor of the cavern 


Science Nears Tomb Of First Man 


A band of American scientists this spring will 
guide their motor cars again into the great Gobi 
Desert of Mongolia, seeking to wrest from the bosom 





of the earth a scientific solution of the supreme 
mystery of nature an. 

The expedition will he ‘led by Roy Chapman 
Andrews, of the American Museum of Natural 


History, who returned recently from Mongolia after 
two years of exploration that resulted in what have 
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been called the most important and spectacular dis- 
coveries of their kind. 

These discoveries, scientists 
tably that North America and Asia at one time were 
linked by land, and supply all but direct evidence 
that central Asia was the founta nhead from which 
sprang human life. That Central Asia was the sou- 
rce of most of the other forms of animal life now 
on earth, the recent expedition proved virtually 
beyond question. 

In the search for evidence of 
man, the scientists will seek the f 
primitive men believed to have lain 
Mongolian rocks for millions of years. 
bones are -here the members of the expeditio: 
certain. 

“I believe unquestionably, that 
yield the remains of primitive 
Andrews recently, speaking through 
American Museum of Natural History 
Ma; gaxine, joint sponsors of his first expedition. 

“We did not exhume the bones of the progenitors 
of the human race on our initial exploration simply 


say, prove indubt 


the birthplace of 
fossilized bones of 
buried in the 
That the 
Are 


Mongoli: 1 will 
men,” said Mr: 
courtesy of the 
and Asia 








Dinosaurs as they appeared jp pre-historic ages, 


- 


head to tail 


They were 60 to 80 feet from 





we learned much 
= am confident that 
= there.” 
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because we did not reach the proper strata of rock 

as we searched, however, and I 

on our next trip we shall get 
re. 

Probably -the most important scientific treasures 
unearthed were 25 dinosaur eggs, some of them 
containing embryo dinosaurs. A number of eggs 
were found in the nest where they were laid more 
than 10,000,000 years ago. 

This discovery was the first revelation science 
has had that dinosaurs—huge lizard-like creatures 
that walked the earth aeons before the dawn of 
hustory—laid eggs and cared for their young as do 
the tiny reptiles that we know to-day. Moreover, 
when the rocks about the nest gave forth 70 skulls 
of the dinosaur Proteceratops, the layer of the eggs 
and ancestor of the great horned dinosaurs that 


once inhabited America, they supplied _incontrover- 
tible evidence that Mongolia and the Rocky Moun- . 
tains once were connected by land. In other words, 
America 


in the early age of mammals, 
made up one continent. 





The Giant browsing rhinoceros, was the largest 
mammal that ever walked the earth 


The explorers reason that since the Mongolian 
plains once fed the ancestors of the animals of 
America and Europe, the ancestors of man likewise 
must have lived there. 

Picture a hyena, more than twice the size of a 
a horse, with a jaw spread of little less than a yard, 
capable of devouring a man almost in a gulp! That 
is the sort of creature that stalked through the 

erican-Asiatic continent when man first appeared 
on earth. The expedition brought back with it the 
skull of this enormous animal. 


Larger still, though probably not _so. dangerous, . 


Since it was a vegetable-eating animal, was the 
rhinoceros of that period. The expedition also ex- 
humed the skull of one of those —the largest land 
mammal known to science. 

Twenty skulls of a huge beast that science knows 
only as Titan-otheres likewise were discovered, 
additional evidence that America and Asia once 
were united; for the first fossilized specimen of this 
beast was found some time ago in South Dakota. 

‘en years’ work, says Mr. Andrews, was accom- 
plished in two-summers of five months each, made 
possible by the fact that the expedition traveled in 
motor cars—supported by a caravan of 75 camels. 
These carried gasoline, food and other supplies to 
camp sites. Thus the expedition used one of the 
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and Asia 





Left to right: Prof. H. F. Osborn, Roy Chapman 
Andrews and Walter Ganger. Standing on 
the ruin of a pit from which a large 
number of dinosaur bones was un- 
earthed. [Mongolia] 


oldest and one of the newest methods. of transporta- 
tion known to man. The automobiles covered from 
125 to 150 miles a day, ‘and amazed the natives, 
whose laden camels can negotiate only about 15 
miles in a day’s travel. 


_ Pushing the expedition to its successful comple- 
tion, however, was by no means as simple a task as 
Mr. Andrews modestly pictures it. The scientists 
met with no thrilling adventures, he declares; yet 
1t 1s a matter of record that on several occasions the 
members of the expedition were attacked by the 
giant, savage dogs that infest the country, 
robably the fiercest creatures on earth.. The dogs 
eed almost entirely on human flesh, due to _ the 
Mongol custom of casting the bodies of their dead 
out on the plains. 


Qn one occasion a pack of fourteen of these sav- 
age brutes attacked Mr. and Mrs. Andrews as they 
slept in the open at night. A lucky shot from a 
small-caliber rifle killed the leader of the pack, and, 
while the other dogs devoured their fallen leader, 
Mr. Andrews was able to get a larger rifle and kill 
enough of them to.send the whole pack scurrying 
away in panic. 


Venomous vipers, that constantly lodged them- 
selves in the shoes, socks, and clothing of the explo- 
rers, constituted another danger with which the 
expedition contended. At first the explorers encount- 
ered hostility from the natives, who could not beli- 
eve that an expedition of more than 30 members, 
traveling in “wind cars” (chi-churs), would . invade 
the country. for any such absurd purpose as to 
“hunt bones.” This hostility was not manifested in 
any violent form, and it subsided rapidly when the 
quest of fossils actually wasithe only purpose of the 
white foreigners. 3 


GLEANINGS 


A Shave at High peed by Motorcycle 
: - rber. 


No longer need the hurried businessman slash 
ruthlessly at his face in the morning in a desperate 
race against time to catch the 8.20 train. A motor- 
sycle barber shop, in which he can enjoy all the 
2omforts of a clean shave by an expert barber while 
he speeds along the streets on the way to his office, 
is the latest motorized novelty to be introduced at 
Los Angeles Calif. . U. S. A 





A High Speed Shaving 


The customer sits in a motorcycle side-car, 


which is equipped with an extra seat for the barber ° 


just behind the driver’s seat. A small electric heat- 
er provides plenty of hot water for the shave. 

A regulation barber pole surmouuts the hood of 
the sidecar. 


Brothers Hike across Bay on Water Shoes 


Hiking across San Francisco Bay recently, A. N. 
Sheldon, inventor of ingenious water shoes that 





Side-View of the Water Shoes 
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made the feat possible, with his brother scored 
man’s latest conquest of the water. 

These shoes are 10 feet long and 14 inches wide 
and of pontoon construction. They are walked 
with much as one walks with snowshoes. A. top 
framework prevents the pontoons from spreading 
sidewise, at the same time accommodating the al- 
ternation of the stride. Handlebars aid in steering 
the course, which although slow, is said to be safe 
and certain. 





Front view of the Water Shoes 


The- decks of the “shoe pontoons” are covered, 
except for four small openings just large enough for 
the two operators to insert their feet. 

Bicycle saddles mounted on the 


framework 
enable the walkers to rest. 


Forefather of Modern Submarines 

- Here is one of the world’s first submarine boats, 
built in 1864, by Messrs. Bushnell-Rice and Halstead 
of New Jersey, and now one of the relics on ex- 
hibition at the Brooklyn Navy Yard, New York, # 


It had & speed of four knots and. was- propelled 
by hand. A crew of 10 men was carried, although 
it was only 28 feet long and nine feet high. The 
cost was $ 60,000. The first successful submarine 
vessel was by David Bushnell in America in 1775. 
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built in 
Booklyn 


submarine, 
at the 
N. S. 


The Hand-propelled 
1864, is on exhibition 
Navy Yard. 


The World’s Greatest Spectacle 


Here and there in the heavens the telescope 
would disclose cloudy patches of light, and when 
you see them you actually would be carried back at 
least 10,000 years. For those cloudy pate pes are star 
clusters, containing tens ot thousands of stars, some 
undoubtedly larger and brighter than our sun, -but 
so far away from the earth that their light, travel- 
ing 186,000 miles a second, requires 10,00G years to 
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"p; =] S ! A : ae S D g ) "( see h c F è r y n” ‘ . m { . . 
reach us.! Which MAs ans that whi R YOU oA that Trifid Nebula in the Constellation of Sagittarius— 
light, you actually see something that left those sie 
S S ud ee Seg pli ; apparently a cloudy patch of white- hot g gases 

stars thousands of years. before the dawn of the almost invisible to the unaided eye 
oldest civilization that existed on earth! A perfect 3 : 
link between the present and the past ! 

Moreover, though some of these far srg int star Astronomers estimate that the light from many 


powertul 
ake a 


clusters cannot be seen without the aid of 


does 
glasses, they are so large that it would 


of them 





Canes Venatici—a whirling discus of Stars 
so huge that it takes from .25,000 to 50.000 light-years 
for a beam of light to. travel from one side to the other. 


The Spiral Nebula, 


beam of light 500 years at least to cross one. 
And only from those relatively close does the light miles in diameter 
reach us in so short a time as 10,000 years. which 


not 
years. while only a few months ago there was 
covered in the constellation Sagit- 


less than 200,000 
dis- 


reach us in 


tarius a faint haze whose light is 
estimated to take 1,000,000 years 
in its joumey to the earth! This 
is by far the most Riatant object 
ever viewed by man, and yet 
astronomers do not say that lit 
marks the limits of the universe. 

To speak of the components 
of those distant patches in the 
skies as “suns” is quite correct. 
All stars are suns, and the sun is 
a star. Also, our sun, which seems 
to us the undoubted ruler of 
the heavens, is only an average 
star. In an area of the Milky 
Way only as large as the full 
moon, telesc opic photographs have 
shown 80.000 stars, as many of 
which are larger than the sun as 
are smaller. 

Many of the tiniest specks of 
light you see in the sky on a 
clear moonless night are stars that 


are immensely greater than the 
sun. In fact, if you pick out 
any faintly luminous star at 


random, the chances are that it is 


just as bright as the sun, just as large about 855,000 


and of about the same mass, 


iS about two billion billion billion tons, 





One of the unfathomed mysteries of the heavens is the dark nebula in the constellation of ‘Onion - 


a black “hole in the sky” 
a powerful 100 inch reflector. 

it actually a‘ colossal mass of 

heht of 


If you pick out a brighter star. it is altogether 
likely tobe a greater sun than ours. It might even 
be Antares, which is 400 times larger than the sun. 
or petelgeuse, more thi in 200 times larger, or Arct- 
urus, about 25 times larger. There are between 
two billion and three billion Stars from which you 
may choose, according to the estimates of astrone- 


mers, although only a few of these can be seen 
without a telescope. 

To attempt to measure the size of the real uni- 
verse in miles would be futile and merely confus- 
ing. ‘To most of us distances greater than 25,003 
miles, the approximate circumference of our. relati- 
vely tiny earth, are Incompre ‘hensible.” Thus, even 
to spe ak of the sun being 9 000.000 miles away 
from the earth—a short. distance by the standards 


of stellar 
What are 


impression. 


Star clusters 


space—conveys no clear 
we to say, then of the 
whose distance from us is 1200 million billion 
miles? To give an intelligible idea of distances 
like this, astronomers have selected the light-year 


as their unit of stellar measurement. This is the 
distance that light will travel in a year—approxi- 
maa ly six triilion -(6.000,000.000.000) miles: In the 


vase of those far-away star clusters, astronomers 

Stald say that they are 200,000 light-years from the 
earth, which means that it takes light 200.000 year's 
to pass from them to the earth, When we remem- 
ber that light trom the sun reaches us ki a 
more than eight minutes, 
stellar distances actually 
A nebula may 


mean. 


be defined as a celestial 


dl D 


a httle 
we begin to perceive what 


cloud, a 


“seen near the cent T of this magnifici ‘nt photograph made with 
It is called ° 
non-luminous matter that 
bright stars beyond it. 


‘the Horses Head.” Astronomers believe 


blots out the 


mass of light, a mist of fire, apparently composed 
of a huge expanse of white-hot rarefied 
Some astronomers believe that the nebulae 
source of stars. 


gases, 
are the 





The Morehouse Comet photographed at. the Yerkes 


listant 
coud- 


how the fal 
diffused 
the tall. 


1908. Note 
through the 
substance of 


observatory in 
stars shine 
like 


Indromeda is 10) million 
[Its diameter is a million 


Now, the- nebula in 
times as large as our sun. 
times greater than the distance betweer the sun 
and the earth. If you could place a racko trans- 
mitter on one edge of 1 and a recelver on the other 
a signal sent out by the one would not be received 
by the other for almost 20,000 years. And yet, 
were an astronomer to give you the exact ‘locatien 
of this huge cloud of fire, you probably would 
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| strain your eyes vainly to see it unless you had 
a telescope. For this, tremendous area of luminous 
is comparable with the entire expanse of the 
+heavens as a single drop of water is with the torrent 
| i a Niagara. And that is not because it lies at the 
outer boundaries of space. On the contrary, by the 
reckoning of astronomers, it is only in the middle 
distance. 





In the centre of this 
mysterious S-shaped ark nebula of 
chus, surrounded by countless 
jewel-like suns. 


shotograph i à seen the 


Ophin- 


This nebula is moving slowly toward the earth— 
_Eslowly, that is, according ta the speed at which 
eclestial bodies move. It IS approaching us at some- 
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thing around 200 miles a oond abodt 60 billion 
miles a year. Some day it may reach us but that 
fact need occasion us no alarm. For the nebula, is 
so far away that, even moving at a rate of 60 bill- 
ion miles a year, if would not approach perceptibly 
closer to us in a billion years ! And remember that 
this fiery cloud is reasonably close to us if we com- 
pute its distance by the tremendous standards to 
the skies ! 

Sometimes we have visitors from the heavens, 
You have seen them in museums. Possibly one has 
reached the earth close enough to your home for 
you to have seen it before a museum claimed it, 
These visitors look like huge rocks, although they 
often are solid metal. and ; are called “meteorites.” 

They are bits of cosmic flotsam, varying in weight - 
between an ounce and more than a ton. Astrono- 
mers say that from ten to a hundred million of 
them are hurled at the earth every day. Few, though 
reach the earth’s surface. The restare burned in 
the heat generated by the resistance of the earth’s 


atmosphere to their terrific speed. 


_. Even to the instruments of astronomy, the far- 
distant objects in the heayens—star clusters, for 
example, that may be from 50,000 to 200,000 light- 
years away—seem to vary in size and luminosity, 
but the fact that their distances vary widely is not 
readily apparent, Thatis why astronomers can 
offer only estimates of the approximate distance 
rom us of the stellar bodies that . He close to the 
avparent limits of space. 

After observing thousands upon thousands of 
stars, however, astronomers have learned to ‘ inter- 
pret differences in luminosity in terms of differenc- 
es in distance ; hence, they are able to make quite 
accurate estimates of the distances of the most re- 
mote heavenly bodies by comparing the amount of 
light they give off with the amount of light that 
issues from stars of known distanee. 
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GLIMPSES OF BARODA * 


IV 


TOURS THROUGH THE DISTRICTS 
By ST. NIHAL SINGH 


I 


did not have the opportunity of visiting 
amy other portion of the Maharaja-Gaek- 
‘war’s State until twelve years later. Ear- 
ly last year I went to Naosari, the second 
largest town in His Highness’ territory, and 
Saw something of the country immediately 
sorrounding it.. A little later I toured 
through Kadi-Pattan—the most northerly prant 
(district), and, a few weeks’ later visited 


* The first article of this series appeared in th 
March. the second in the April and ed third in the 
may number of the Moder n Rewiew—Editor, M. R. 


Dwerka—the westernmost extremity of India 
—which constitutes the head-quarters of the 
strip of land in that part of Kathiawar belong- 
ing to the Maharaja. While engaged in Baroda 
in writing the biography of His Highness, I 


now mnd “again motored to places lying within 


easy reach of the Capital. In this way I was 

able to get a glimpse of the administration 
as it was carried on inall the districts of the 
State. 

It will help the reader to form a concrete 
idea of the difficulties with which the Maha- 
raja and his officials have to contend if- I 
append to the impressions which I gathered 
in these towns a slight description of the 3 
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The River at Sidhpur—the water of this river is considered sanctified by the Hindus 


State. The way it was scattered about Western 
India reminded me of bits of a jig-saw puzzle 
thrown on the floor by a perverse child to 
whom it had been given as a plaything. 
Portions of British India and ‘Territories be- 
longing to other Rajas are interspersed with 
Baroda districts, cutting up the State into 
blocks of various sizes and shapes, taking one 
-back to the days when the Mughal rule over 
this part of India had completely broken down 
and the ancestors of the present Maharaja 
seized as much territory as they could, being 
obliged later to surrender large slices of it to 
“the Honourable East India Company”, on 
one pretext or another. 

The Naosari prant, 1,940 miles in area, 
lying northand south of the river Tapti, played 
an important part in the fortunes of the 


Gaekwar dynasty. Their rise to power dates 
from the capture, in the seventeenth century, 


of the fort of Songad, situated on the crest of 
a hillock overlooking the plains for miles 
o 


around, tc the north-east of the town of 
Naorsari. It does not have muck military 


value, judged by the standards of to day; but’ 
three centuries ago, when it constituted the 
Gaekwar’s stronghold, it proved to be æ formida- 
ble fortress. .Much of the territory over 
which the Maharaja of Baroda now “ules was 
conquered by armies operating from it. 

The district, though no longer containing 
the capita. of the State, continues o be im- 
portant. Watered .by several streams, and 
possessing a good rainfall in normal years, 
its rich sæl yields large crops of fod-stufis 
and cottcn, and contributes much money to 
the State creasury. Banyan, peepul, mango, 
tamarind, and other valuable trees grow in 
profusion, and a part of the district =s under 
forest. The climate is temperate, pacticularly 
in the proximity of the sea, one or two places 
being capable of development as summer 
resorts. 

Baroda the prant containing the capital of 











the State has a total area of about 1,900 square 
miles. Its central block lies between the 
Narbada and Mahi rivers, the Broach district 
forming its south-western aud western bound- 
ary. The Petlad subdivision, belonging to it, 
runs in horse-shoe fashion around a detached 
portion of the Kaira district, which forms its 
northern and eastern boundary, while Cambay 
is on the west and the Mahi is on tne south. 
The Baroda division is exceedingly hot in 
summer, relaxing during the monsoon, and 
dry during the cold season. The soil, though 
generally black, is red in the north. Few 
trees grow in the former portion, but the 
latter is thickly wooded. 

Kadi-Pattan, covering about 3,100 square 
miles, lies west of the Sabarmati river, and is 
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The Rudramala of. Sidhpur in a state of disrepair 
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surrounded by villages be- 
longing to petty Chiefs and 
by British ‘Territory. It has 
a fairly ‘equable climate, and — 
is considered the healthiest 
district in the State. It is at 
once the largest and most 
productive prant, though, cur- 
iously enough, its outward 
appearance belies its fertility, 
for its plains look dreary, trees 
are scarce, except in a few 
localities east of the Sabarmati 
which are well wooded. Most 
of the soil is: of a light, sandy 
character, and is capable of 
yielding abundant crops if 
properly fertilized and irrigat- 
ed. ° 


Amreli, of which I- wrote 
in the preceding article, 1s 
about 1,560 miles in area, and 
is situated in the southern 
portion of the peninsula 
of Kathiawar. In the north of 
the same peninsula: lies Okha- 


mandal, about 250 square 
miles in area. Almost sur- 


rounded by water as it 1s— 
it is bounded on the north 
by the Gulf of Cutch, on the 


west by the Arabian Sea, 
and on the south and east 
by the Arabian Sea, Por- 


bandar, and the Gulf of Cutch; 
it has a moist atmosphere and 
presents the appearance. of 
a verdureless plain, almost a 
desert,—its red soil, sparingly 


mixed with black mould, 
being far from rich in the best spots. 
Practically nothing can be grown except 
two or three varieties of millet and sesa- 
mum; and since the rainfall is slight and 
fitful, even those crops cannot be depended 


upon. The inhabitants censequently suffer 
from more or less permanently from famine 
though the attempt to exploit deposits of 
cement and other natural resources is expect- 
ed to bring prosperity to it in the near 
future. 

This, then, was the territory, portions of 
which I visited last year. 


IL. 


In. May 1875, when the Maharaja-Gaekw ar, 
a lad of twelve years, was brought by the 
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British from his village home 
and installed on the Baroda 
gadi, Naosari was the only 
place in the State which had 
a library. That institution 
owed its existence to the ini- » 
tiative of a few far-sighted 
individuals, and not to official 
effort. As the Maharaja dis- 
covered, however, when, a few 
years after assuming the 
reins of administration, on 
December 28, 1881, he paid 
a visit to the district in order 
to gain first-hand knowledge 
óf its conditions and needs, 
the people differed widely in 
respect of cultural standards. 
The residents of «the , town, 
engaged in business of one 
kind or another, were exceed- 
ingly shrewd, and more or 
less educated, as education in 
India went in those . days, 
while the country-folk were 
extremely simple and almost 
cent per cent illiterate. 

The tribes dwelling in the 
forest had not yet entered the 
pale of civilisation. They did 
not know how to prevaricate, 
much less how to tell a lie; 
and subsisted upon roots, 
herbs, fruit, and nuts. The 
youthful Maharaja, curious to 
meet these primitive people, 
sent his men to fetch a few 
of them, only to find that they 
had fled into inner recesses of 
the jungle, frightened at his 
overtures. After much coaxing 


f 


+’ 
or 


and bribing with gaudy coloured fabrics 
and bright baubles, some of them were 
brought to His Highness. He was greatly 


touched by. their simplicity and transparent 
honesty, aud soon afterwards provided special 
facilities for educating them. 

I had meant, in 1911, to get a glimpse 
of Naosari, and to judge for myself the effect 
of the Maharaja’s effort to advance the people. 


By the time I had finished examining the 
activities of the State departments in the 


capital, however, the hot weather 
on, and the time for my departure for 
Europe was at hand. The visit, therefore, 
had to be deferred until I returned to India 
in December, 1921. 


had come 
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The “Queen’s Well” at Patan The beautiful carving is being defaced 


by the mess and otherevegetation. 


district was being administered by Mr. Satya- 
vrata Mukerjee, who had entered the Baroda 
service in 1910. He had done exeeedingly 
well at Oxford, but just missed getting into 
the Indiar Civil Service. 

I met Mukerjee not long afterwards, when 


an explot of his was being much talked 
about in Baroda. An American who ap- 


parently thought that by maligning Indians 
he would be able to win his way into the 
hearts of the British in India, spoke dis- 


parangingly of our youngmen who had been 
educated at the British ’Varsities, at a tea 
party given by one of His Highness’ Ministers. 
Mukerjee, who was present, quick as a flash 
stripped off his coat, rolled up his sleeves 


At the time of my arrival én Naosari the e and invited the American to go out into the 





Existing Pier at Beyt Harbour 


compound with him so that he may show 
him one thing that young Indians learned at 
Oxford and Cambridge. The man was flab- 


bergasted, and stuck to his chair, while the 
Minister, his wife, and others with great 
difficulty succeeded in pacifying the irate 
young Bengali. | 

The story got out, as everything that 
happens in the innermost recesses of Baroda 
does, and made Mukerjee quite a hero in 
the eyes of the people, who theretofore had 
considered him as an interloper and left him 
more or less severely alone. The educated 
elasses in Baroda, I may point out, looked in 
those days upon the employment of “outsiders” 
much as we in British India resent the fact 


that Britons monopolise the high posts. 
The Gujaratis felt that the Marathas and 
even the Deccani Brahmans received more 


than their legitimate share of the loaves and 
fishes because they had influence at Court. 
Since the appointment of a Gujerati (Sir 
Manubhai N. Mehta) as the Dewan, and the 
elevation of several other Gujeratis to high 
posts, the feeling is not as bitter as it was 
then—though it is by no means dead. ` 

There was only one other Bengali in 
Baroda at the time—Mr. Behari Lal Gupta, 
who had retired several years earlier . from 
the Indian Civil Service and was at the head 
of the Legal Department during my first 
visit, and later was appointed Dewan, and, if 
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I remember correctly, died 
in the saddle.. The two used 
to spend a good deal of 
their leisure together. 
Mukerjee would look me 
up now and again, especially 
after I went to live at 
Chimanbagh, within the 
palace enclosure. He would 
read tome by the hour the 
poems and prose writings 
of Rabindranath ‘Tagore, 
and translate them as he 
went along. I became so 
enthusiastic about them that 
I sent a few of the patriovc 
lays composed by our 
National poet to the Nation, 
of New York, and they 
appeared in print just a 
few months before he went 
to Europe and was awarded 
the Nobel prize. 
Immediately after Muker- 
jee was admitted into the 
Baroda Service he set to 
work to master the intricacies of the revenue 
system and to learn the language of the people 
amongst whom his lot had been east. To 
the difficulties which he would, in any case, 
have encountered, were added- -those espe- 
cially created by persons who were jealous 
of him and did not seruple about the means 


which they employed to block him. Poss- © 


essed of great will-power and pertinacity, he 
succeeded in overcoming all obstacles, and 
gradually pushed his way up in the Baroda 
Service. 

When I visited Baroda in 1922 Mukerjee 
was engaged in preparing the final draft of 
the Census Report. He had made use of 
such initiative as the Gensus Commission in 
India had left him to collect valuable data 
bearing upon social progress, and was set- 
ting forth, as lucidly as he could, the conclu- 
sions at which he had arrived. As the finished 
report shows; he performed his task with 
remarkable skill. The Maharaja, pleased with 
his work, appointed him Suba (Collector or 
Deputy Commissioner) of Naosari. 

Mukerjee kindly met Mrs. Singh and me 
on our arrival at the station and conducted 
us to a building known as the “Council 
House” which had been placed at our disposal. 
Probably that name had been given to it 
because, when a Member of the Executive 
Council visited the place, he occupied it. It 
might possibly have been originally intended 
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for the use of the Maharaji. whenever he 
honoured Naosari with his presence. 

As soon as I entered the house I found 
that it was meant to be well appointed ; but 
the original intention had miscarried. The 
lavatory accommodation, for instance, would 
have left nothing to be ‘desired even by the 
most fastidious European or American, but 
the arrangement did not work. I suppose in 
anticipation of a visit from the Maharaja or 
one of the Councillors, men would labour at 
high pressure to make everything look spick 
and span, and thus the normal state of 
Slackness would go undetected. 

Situated in the heart of a rich agricul- 
tural and forest region, and serving as the 
centre of distribution for the products yield- 
ed by them, Naosari is a prosperous town. 
Until recently its population depended 
almost entirely for a living upon commerce, 
but of late years cotton gins and presses, 
and even cotton mills, are beginning to make 
their appearance. A cotton mill in which 
the Maharaja of Darbhanga is interested had 
been opened shortly before my arrival there. 
Commercial and industrial operations are 
largely conducted by Parsis and Baniyas. 
The Parsi colony, is one. of the oldest in 


India, 
Ge aed men like Dadabhai Naoroji and 
Jamshedji Niusserwanji Tata whose sons have 
built a magnificent school in his memory. 
It worships at a temple where the original 
fire brought from Persia has been continu- 
ously fed and kept alight through the cen- 
tories Some of- the wealthy residents in 
aosari live in fairly large and prosperous- 
looking houses. Many handsome bungalows 
were rising at the time of my visit. 

On the whole, I was greatly disappointed 
with the appearance of Naosari. A town of 
its size and wealth im other parts of the 
world—even in much abused British India— 
would be far better built. Its. main street 
would, in any case, not look S0 dingy, nor 
leave so much to be desired from the sani- 
tary point of view. 

If had been disappointed with the 
town, I was still more disappointed with 
what I saw of its immediate neighbourhood. 
On the day after my arrival Mukerjee kindly 
borrowed a motor car from some friend of 
his and accompanied by a guard of two 
police sowars riding on horseback ahead of 
us, we set out towards a large village _ six or 
‘seven ‘miles distant. 

Hardly had we left the city behind when 
found that ; the road on whi 
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and has the distinction of having | 


| the | motor tic 
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was travelling became worse as we proceed Ae B: 
ed. If that was the condition in midwinter, 
what would it be fike during the rai 
weather ? 
Mukerjee ` reminded me that practic ly > 
all the “road-metal’’ used in most pard 
the State had to be imported, and, therefore 

road-making was a costly operation. the 
Maharaja, in fact, had been driven to recog- — 
nise that railway-making, in the dong. ee 
was mors economic than road-making, and 
hence had spent a large amount o? money a 

and inad2 much progress in building railways 5 
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The Rajmahal, Mehsana 


Some zime later when I mentiored thay fess 
fact to a “Baroda Subject” he sneezed =£ und 
replied: “Railways yield revenue to | Hi: a 
Highness, but he cannot very well odmieni ; 
each pedestrian who uses his roads tc buy a 
ticket every time he goes out of his home or 
office.” A 

When I heard this remark-I had ye? to 3 
travel over really bad roads in the State. 3 
Of them, more later. 


‘TIL. 


As we neared the village for whkich we ` 
were bound I alighted in order to inspe etii 
a school. The building was substantial, be 
ventilated and well lit. The benches, black a 
board, maps and diagrams hanging on he ‘5E 
wall showed that His Highness’ Educa- ae 
tion Department had not neglected — to pro- 
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vide equipment. omic 4 achinga even. 
-elementary sciences, was, however, wanting. 
= Compared with similar institutions in other 
5 parts cf India, the school was as well—or 
“perhaps better—equipped. That is not say- 
ing much, however. As an examination was 
being held at the time of my visit, I did not 
_ have the opportunity of seeing any teaching- 
going on. A talk with the  head-master 
4 showed that the Education Department exer- 
= cises great care in the selection, of teachers: 
and im training them for their work. He took 
A an, enlightened view of his avocation, and 
_ though very poorly paid, was devoted to his 
soy prof ession. 
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Police Naib Suba’s Office at Mehsana 
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loo. santana of being set down in 
© tho’? eart of the village, had been built, to 
5 E s gl eat surprise, at some distance from it. 
he are was no road into the rural settle- 
1 notor could not take us to it, and 
| and I ploughed our way through 
ond an aust part of the way through the 
ed oË. a stream which, I fancied, would be 
st impassable at times during the mon- 
weather. 
= Arrived at the village, we first sat under 
an old tree chatting with the headman, one 
Sot: the school-masters, and several villagers 
who had turned up. They brought chairs for 
us from the library not far from the piace, and 
Seabees, themselves around us.. 
The headman was an exceedingly intelli- 
_ gent person. Replying, through Mukrejee, to 
omy peegne te bie be Bi a 


Te ance paid to “tne Gove 












The nies tad. 3 a rein T en eta 
I saw some of the members. The answers — 
elicited by my enquiries as to the work 
actually done were of a mechanical nature, — 
as if read out of a manual on petty local — 
Government. I could see, however, that the — 
people felt that so long as there was practi- — 
cally no money for the panchayat to spend, a 
little good could be accomplished. | 

I was glad to notice that the vilae 
were not afraid of speaking out their mind- 
in front of the head of the district, and tliat 
he did not try to keep back from me their 9 
grievances against the Government. The - 3 
stream to which I have already referred ran 
through the village. During the rainy seai 
ther it was often difficult—and sometimes 4 
actually perilous—to cross it when -it : WaR 
swollen by floods, since, despite numerous 
petitions, no ‘bridge had been’ built, The ` 
lads attending the school—and I was remind- 
ed that the compulsory clause in the Educa- 
tion Act was nota dead letter in the village : 
—had to wade through water during the — 
rainy weather and there was danger of acci- < 
dents occurring. ` Fs “4 

The men who made this complaint _ ap 
peared to me to be exceedingly inte l lige en 
and remarkably valuable. ESR. 

There*was one among the villagers PEE 
round me who struck me as particularly 

acute. Upon making enquiries, I  learneo 
that he had spent several years in Kast 
Africa. When I asked him to tell me boz 
he had happened to go to -that country, he — 
modestly replied that many people from i 
those parts had gone to Africa and that, 
therefore, there was nothing unusual in his 
going. I could see, however, that travel had — 
enlarged his intellectual horizon, and that he, — 3 
in turn, was serving as a “centre of yarak 
progress. 

‘What do people like you 
turned from abroad do in this village. i 
asked. 

“Most of us,” he replied, “go back to the — 
soil, some engage in tailoring or some other 
business.” i 

“But you are never quite the same after A 
-you return as you were when you: went iS 3 


I suggested. 
and of Ae ron 
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s ience?” I asked. 


fit themselves back into the old groove. They 
long to go abroad again. The treatment 
received by them while in the Colonies, 
however, does not encourage them to return. 
They come back home, in fact, with the iron 
in their soul. 

After a rambling chat about the general 
affairs of the village, we went into the li- 
brary. It was a single-room building but 
bright and airy., Upon tables occupying a 
little less than half of the space in the centre 
of the room, lay a number of newspapers 
and magazines, most of them in Gujarati and 
a few of them in Hindi. After I had been 
told the names of the publications that I 
could not read, I casually said to one of the 
villagers : “With such means of information 
(pointing to the papers) at your command, I 
am sure you do not lack news as to what 
is going on in India and even in. the 
world.” | 

The man to whom the remark was ad- 


dressed, as also the other people in the room, 


smiled and said:. “We do manage to know 
a little—but not so much as we should like 


“And what sort of books do they read ?” 
I asked of the Librarian. — 

“Religion, philosophy, fiction” he answered. 
` “You see” said the Suba, “religion in India 
still able to compete with fiction.” ~ 
“What about history, biography and 


“Few books which deal with thosė sub- 
ects, particularly science and technology, are 
ailable in the vernacular,” replied the libra- 
ian, “but the deficiency in regard to history 


-and biography is being slowly removed and 


disadvantages as well as its advantages. 


~ mr r — 


in course of time scientific. books will also 


I was glad to notice that with the infil- 
tration of new tendencies, the villagers had 
not lost their national sense of hospitality. 
Before they permitted my companion and me 
to leave the library, .they insisted that we 
should have some hot milk which had been 
sent for. . 
Travelling under official auspices has By 
u 
for the fact that I had friends who knew this 
part of the State and had the courage to 
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ie that part of Gujarat—find it difficult ‘to 


just grievance, has so far not slown a 


‘promoting sobriety among that section of his 
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speak to me quite freely, I should heve not 
known that at the time of my visit some of 
the Parsi landlords and drink contracters were 
very apprehensive about their tenaats and — 
agricultural labourers. They blamed the 
“Gandhi movement” for making them restless — 
and unmangeable. They were evea more 
afraid of what was called the mata movement __ 
which was taking hold of the Kaliparcj people 
(forest folk) and making them give up drink, 
to which civilization had imtroducec them. — 
A man or woman would suddenly begin to 
talk as if he or she was possessed by the | 
goddess (Mata), and curse everyore who 
continued to displease her by drinking liquor 
and leading unclean lives. It, therefcre, was 
no longer possible for landlords to @ax the 
Kaliparaj people by “gifts of liquor” so work 
in their fields, and consequently they looked 
with disfavour upon a movement which, in — 
freeing them from the curse of liquary, also 
freed them from their yoke. . The liquor con- 
tractors and licensees specially dresded it, 
and were seeking to induce the authorities to 
curb it upor the plea that it was making for 
lawlessness and becoming a menace to preper- 
- The attitude taken by the higher officials 
was that of officialdom in any part of the 
world towards a traffic which, immoral though 
it may be, puts large sums of money iato the- 
treasury. t S 
They showed much greater interest in pro- 
tecting the revenue than in safeguarding the © 
morals and happiness of the people. - — 
Efforts were therefore, made to repress 
the Mata movement—the excuse beimg not 
that if _ permitted to spread it might have a 
disastrous effect upon the excise (Abkari) 
revenue, but because it was menacing hw and 
order—an ex2use dear to the heart of the 
bureaucrat, whether brown or white in com- 
plexion, much agitation resulted, anc com- — 
plaints went up to His Highness. As I shall 
show in another article, however, the Maharaja ~ 
Gaekwar, though always ready to redress a 








courageous attitude towards paying the price of 
extinguishing the liquor revenue and -hereby 


people who are unable to resist the cup that z 
inebriates. 





THE INDIAN SUGAR INDUSTRY 


By V. P. Iver, B.Sc. 


SUGARCANE CULTIVATION. 


INDUSTHAN is generally considered to be 
the original home of the Sugarcane. 
The very name Shakkar, Sugar, Sucre, 
Zucker and Azucar in various tongues indi- 
cate its origin and derivation from Sarkara 
(Sanskrit) and Hindusthan. Sugar was known 
as Indian Sweet Salt in Greece in ancient 
times. 
From Hindusthan the Sugarcane spread to 
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Hawaii. 
produced 130 tons cane per acre 


The plantation owning this field recently | 


Persia, Arabia, Egypt, Sicily, Spain and coun- 
tries round the Mediterranean, whence the 
Europeans (chiefly Portuguese, Spanish, French 
and Dutch) carried it to the Americas. ‘The 
Europeans are therefore indebted to the 
Arabs for carrying the Sugarcane to thei 
countries from Hindusthan. In the East, the 
Sugarcane spread to China, Siam, Formosa 
and Japan, and neighbouring countries, chiefly 
through the Chinese. 


Not only was Sugarcane cultivated in 
Hindusthan, but the art of solidifying the juice 
into sugar (gur) also originated therefrom. 
The Chinese Emperor Tai Tsung (627-650) 
sent his men to Bihar to learn the art of 
Sugar Manufacture. The Arabs and Egyptians 
learnt how to purify the crude raw sugar by 


crystallisation. Tbe proper art of refining 
was taken from Cairo to China. In the 
13th century sugar could be bought in 


China, at.low prices, compared with othe 
countries, owing to the large number ol 
sugar factories. In our own country, towar 
the end of the 13th century, according to thi 
Muhammadan writers, great many kinds oi 
sugar were produced from the evaporated can 
juice. In the 13th and 14th centuries, countri 
bordering on the Mediterranean sea produc 
sugar from their plantations. “Later on tl 
Cane-Sugar Industry spread to the Azores, 
the Canary Isles and the Americas, being 
introduced there by the Europeans. After 
passing through labour shortages due to aboli- 
tion of slavery and after several political 
changes till nearly the end of the last cen- 
tury, most of the cane-sugar countries o 
the world have increased their sugar produc- 
tion to an unheard-of extent, in several 
places, with the help of indentured Indian labour, 
while in Hindusthan our sugar production has 
practically remained stationary. 


As the Beet Sugar Industry is not likely to 
play any important part in Hindusthan for some 
time to come and as the amount of datepalm 
and palmyra sugar production is very small 
compared to that of cane-sugar production, 
our attention will be confined chiefly to Cane- 
Sugar Industry. 
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Sugarcane needs a hot climate and large 
juantities of water. Its cultivation is found 
n regions between 37 Deg. N. and 30 Deg. S. 
jome of the larger cane-sugar-producing 
sountries are Hindusthan, Java, Phillipines, 
formosa and Japan, Australia, Hawaii, Mauri- 
ius, Louisiana, Porto Rico, Cuba, Peru, Brazil 
ind Argentina. From the list of countries, 
ve can see that the sugarcane is a cosmo- 
olitan plant (as long as it stays within the 
orrid zone), as far as the soil requirements 
ire concerned. 

A soil whose physical texture is such as 
will suit the climatic conditions regarding 
the retention and drainage cf rain and irriga- 
‘ion water is good for cane. Soils rich in 
lime generally yield high results. Frequent 
and sufficient rainfall or irrigation at proper 
intervals along with proper amounts and 
kinds of manures will produce good crops. 
Sugarcane in this respect is. similar to any 
other crop. 





Animal Cultivation 


Hawaii. 


Considered from the point of view of climate, 
Southern Hindusthan is better suited for Cane 
than the North; but competition with other 
staple crops as rice etc., lack of canals, rivers 
and deep wells to supply the ample water 
required for cane, and the density of popula- 
tion prevent the extension of sugarcane 
cultivation. 

In other countries, e. g. Hawaii, the cane 
soils are studied by agricultural Chemists 
and Experts, both in the laboratory and the 
field. All means are devised to restore the 
fertility of the soil and to push the growth 
and yield of cane. Whereas in our country, 


no organised efforts are made and the land 
does-not yield much. 

A thorough preparation of the lend is 
absolutely essential, before planting the cane 
scratchimg the 


seeds. The old method of 





Hawaii. Planting Cane 


land with a country-made bullock plough for 
six inches or so must give way to the 
modern methods of 14 to 24 inches pleughing 





Hawaii. A plantation labour camp. 
Each labourer with a family is given a separate 
free house, free fuel, medicine etc. Foot- 
ball field in the foreground 


~. Hawaii. Transportation 
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with tractors and steam ploughs. By using the 
latter, the cost of ploughing will be less and 
better results will be obtained. Already some 
advaneed European planters have introduced 
- Steam ploughs in the cane-fields in Hindasthan. 

Only sound and good cane seeds should 
be used. Recently the Government Sugarcane 
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and hilly fields by water. Unique -- 
in the world 


Experts, Dr. Barber (no. longer in Hin- 
dusthan), and Rao Saheb Venkata Raman 
have produced new varieties of cane suitable 
for the -Northern conditions specially. _ Some 
of them are full of promise. Such canes are 
expected-to yield more sugar per acre. Our 
farmers have to be educated in the use of 
the new and improved varieties of cane rich in 
sugar and strong against the attacks of jackals, 
white ants, borers and other ‘pests, and 
adverse climatic conditions. | 

The distance between rows and seeds has 
to be found out for each region and variety of 
cane. in order to get the best results. Too 
much stress cannot be laid on this point. 

The amount and kind of fertilisers needed 
require studies of soils and actual experiments. 
As it is now, the average farmer cannot 
undertake such problems into his hands. 
Hawaii, the leading Cane-Sugar Country in 
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of Cane from the elevated - 


the world in efficient production, believes in 
and uses large amounts of commercial 
fertilisers. l 

Without depending entirely on the public 
irrigation canals, uncertain rainfall, shallow 
wells, reservoirs and tanks, we should form 
irrigation companies or large agricultural 
companies and sugar factories, to pump and 
convey the water from rivers and deep wells 
to fields at long distances. Water can be 
Sold to the farmers at a reasonable rate, and 
the farmers may also take shares in the 


companies. In 1914, about 15°78 per cent. of 
the total investment of Capital in Sugar 
Industry in Hawaii, was made on irrigation 


equipment alone. Our irrigation practices 
have to be studied in the light of modern 
science. and efforts for the better use of 
available water should be made. 
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_ Hawaii. Application of Science, 
Cane from an Experimental plot weighed 
by Experiment Station Staff 





Constant care is necessary to keep the 
weeds and undesirable plants away from | the 
cane fields. The usual methods of cultiva- 
tion in our country entail a great expense. 
Animal cultivation should be resorted to as in. 
other countries. | 

The cost of transporting the cane from 
the fields and placing it on the eane carrier 
in the factory must be very high, owing to 
the use of bullock-carts and many hands 
empioyed. Further, cane from distant places 
cannot be brought to the factory and ground 
quickly, without deterioration of cane and 
consequent low yields of sugar and high cost 
of manufacture. The use of tractors.to haul 
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. companies can improve the -sugarcane 


+ 


the carts requires fairly decent roads. In the 
long run, it will pay to have a narrow gauge 
railway line running through the cane tracts 


round the factory. If owned by the factory,. 


worries and annoyances of lack of cars, 
delays, etc., of public railways may be 
saved, and the factory can be more sure of 
its raw material at any time and regulate its 
work properly. 

It is evident from the above that only 
-large cane-sugar factories and agricultural 
yields. 
Hither the farmers will have to form them- 
selves -into agricultural companies, join the 
factories and companies as shareholders, or 


else sell the cane to the factories. In the. 
last two cases, they will have. to get 
the land thoroughly prepared and_ the 


planting of good cane seeds done by the 
factories and companies and pay for such 
operations. The factories can purchase good 


Hawaii. To prevent fires and the damage of 
tracks, the transportation department 
keeps the rail-tracks clean 


on better terms, and because of their 
organisation, they can advise the farmer the 
proper amount and kind of fertilisers, - and 
the time to be applied. The irrigation water 
-can also be bought from the factories. It is 
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irrigation. 





“crops of cane from the present eane area, 


J 


better for: the farmers and factories that — 
the farmers lease the lands to the factories — 
for a rumber of years, with privilege of 1 
using the lands themselves for ene or two | 
years after each cane crop, as the lands need — 
a rotation of crops. By such agreements, the 
farmer will gain very much on account of — 
the residual effects of heavy fertilisers, 
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Hawaii. Carrying fertilisers from the field-roads 
to the cane-rows - ee 
thorough preparation of land and better — 
agricultural practices used in cane cultivation, — 
and will eventually utilise the improved 
methods with modifications for other crops. 
Further, the farmers may persuade the — 
factories and companies to sell irrigation + 
water tc them for the growing ef rotation — 
crops, and if necessary, to increase the — 
irrigation equipment and available water for — 


As the price of land is very high, in — 
regions where cane is already under cultiva- — 
tion, we leave the question of the ownership 
of land ky the factories aside. me. 

By means of organised effort: and the 
application of science alone, we car improve — 
the agriculture of our country. Within a | 
few years, we can practically deuble our 


and indirectly help other crops also. For 
instance, six representative plantations in 
Hawaii increased their yields from 3.82 tons — 
of sugar (2,000 lbs.) per acre im 1895 to- 
740 tons in 1914, while six unirrigated plan- — 
tations increased theirs from 2°65 tens to 4.90 
tons during the same period. Whileim Northern 
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Hawaii 35 to 60 tons of cane. One irrigated 
plentation in Hawaii has broken the world’s 
reeerd by producing 130 tons ( 2000 lbs. ) of 
came in a field of 49 acres, equivalent to over 
155 tons of sugar per acre, while the same 


ome over three years ago produced over 
115 tons of cane per acre in a field of nearly 
150 acres- _ : 





Hawaii. Cane Seedling Experiment. 
New Varieties of Cane 


Truly therefore does the United States 
Tariff Commission say about Hawaii thus: 
“Wowhere else is there so effective an appli- 
cation of highly specialised machinery to 
Agriculture, such extensive use of commercial 
fertilisers, such a comprehensive system of 
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The population of Hindusthan is over 70 
per cent. of that cf the entire British Empire, 
while the area is only 13.5 per cent. of that 
of the Empire. We ourselves are to be 
blamed a lot for this , for we are not willing 
to trust and help each other and to progress. - 
Unless we develop our agriculture and indus- 
tries along modern lines, with the farmers 
and workers getting at least a decent part of 
the increased profits due to our organised and 
scientific efforts, as soon as possible, and un- - 
less our men and women work day and night 
in solving the eternal problem of weakness in 
all activities of our national life, our children 
and grand-children will be cursing us for 
ever. 

Our country has not increased its sugar 
production to any extent, and will remain so, 
unless we have large sugar factories to solve 
the agricultural and manufacturing problems. 
We have sent over 280 Crores of Rupees to 
other countries during the last twenty-five 
years on Sugar alone, and our loss by the im- 
portation of sugar is annually increasing. 
Why should we not form companies with 
the interests of the farmers, the workers and 
the investing public taken care of, and 
develop our Cane Sugar Industry,as ‘in other 
countries? ‘This is the best time to do some- 
thing along this line, otherwise the fast 
rejuvenating Europe will crush us with cheap 
Beet Sugar. 


Only organised and scientific efforts along 
modern lines ean save our Sugar Industry. 
All attempts to make the Sugar Industry a 


imrigation, such attention given to discovering cottage industry will result in absolute 

and apphying of the principles of scientific failure as has been the case in other 

agriculture.” countries. | 
eml 


AN INSCRIPTION OF THE SUNGA DYNASTY 


By K.P. JAYASWAL, ma. (Oxon.), BAR.-AT-LAW. 


HE Brahmin dynasty which uprooted the 
Buddhist Mauryas and succeeded to the 

| imperial throne of India about 188 B.C. 
brought about an orthodox revolution in 
Sanskrit literature and Hindu society.» The 
cynasty adopted the Gotra name Sunga as 
iss title. This. is evident from the inscription 
recorded by Dhanabhuti at Bharhut “in the 


reign of the Sungas” ( Sunganam raje ) and 
the Puranas which describe the dynasty 
under that name. The first Sunga was 
Pushyamitra according to the Puranas, the 
Jain tradition and Buddhist books. A son of his, 
probably not the eldest, was Agni-mitra, made 
famous by Kalidasa through his drama 
Malavika-Agnimitra. Pushyamitra, according 
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Ayodhya Inscription of the Sunga Dynasty 


to the Buddhists, carried cn a war on the moaks 
and monasteries of their faith. During his 
reign the great grammarian Patanjali, the 
author of the Mahabhasya, lived at Pataliputra 
and has recorded that Pushyamitra was en- 
gaged in a sacrifice while the grammarian 
was writing his book. Kalidasa n his drama 
mentiens the Asvamedka or he imperial 
horse-sacrifice of Pushyamitra and makes his 
daughter-in-law refer to him with the title “the 
Senapati”. According to tha Puranas 
Pushyamitra had been the chief of the mili- 
tary department or the army of the Mauryas 
( Serani or Senapati ). Both Xalidasa and 
Patanjali imply that there was a Greek m- 
vasion and that Pushyemitra cefeated fhe 
Greeks. 


No inscription of the dynasty had been j 
found. A few months baek Baba Jagannath 
Das, B. A., the manager of the #yodhya Raj 
estate, came to know of an inscristion at the 
door of a temple at Aycdhya. t is in tro 
lines, as will be seen from a plate srepared by 
the Nagari Pracharini Sabha of Benares and 
supplied to me by its Secretary. Tis turns owt 
to be a record by one of the bro hers of the 


' great Pushyamitra and confirms Patanjali, 


the Puranas and Kalidasa in several details. 

I read the inscriptiou thus :— 

Line 1. (Kosa) ladhipena dvirasvamedhe- 
yajinas Senapateh Pushwamitrasya shash- - 
thena Kausik (i) putrena Dhana— 

G 2. `  dharma-rejnah)piteh 
Phalgudevasya ketanam karitam. 

Kosa is clear in an impressior supplied 
by Babu Jagannath Das. 

Translation :— . The Ketara (funeral 
memorial, a statue-house ) to Fhalgudeva 
father of the dharma King* is caused to be 
made by Dhana ( deva ), the ruler of Kosala 
the son pf (the Lady) Kausiki, the sixth 
(brother) “of Senapati Pushyamitra, who per- 
formed two Asvamedhas ( Horse-saerifices ). 

The line which begins after Dhana is 
obliterated in the beginning and the latter 
part of the name is gone. I restore the name 
as Dhanadeva from the coins which have been 
found at Ayodhya bearing writiag of the 
period and symbols of the Sunga dyrasty coins 
(bull, ete). The name Dhana comes after the 


“If the reading turns out to be DFarmarajna, 
dharma-king will qualify Dhanadeva. Jn any case 
Phalgudeva would be the father of Paushyamitra. 
“The sixth of Pushyamitra” I_ have *taxen to be 
the sixth brother of Pushyamirra on tha authority- 
of Bhasa who uses madhyama to denote “the 
second brother.” 
























| “mother” s name exactly asin other TA 
_o: the time, e. g, that of Ashadhasena at 
= Pabhosa and Dhanabhuti at Bharhut, with 

which it agrees very closely in epigraphy. 

ae inscription applies the title Senapati, 
| been an ex-title like our ‘Nizam’ 
N po Moghul and British times. This con- 
- fms the datum of Kalidasa. oy amitra 
E ted been an Asvamedha-sacrific i- 
_ dasa says. But he performed that ee 
_tevice. The reason for this probably was 
that he had been defeated by Kharavela, 
et ae his first sacrifice. (Kharavela 


name as Brihaspatimitra. 
Gains a E give this name. `The Sungas 
auryas had often double names. ) 


: Ea aned his imperial pęşjtion a 
E scond time by a second sacrifice. }} About 
Gye hundred years after, the Guptas 

once again this orthodox 


imperial ritual and noted in their records 
that it had been long out of practice evident- 
-ly for the reason that Buddhist and foreign 
: and local dynasties had been ruling. 
Kalidasa must have had contemporary 
A scords before him to note the intimate ref- 
erence to him as Senapati by the family - 
members of the first Sunga. He was probably 
= -weviving the court traditions of the Sungas in 
| S iterature as the Gupta kings were doing in 
- political rituals. The Sungas had been fond 
of histrionics, as recorded by Bana. . 

fei Ef Dhanadeva was the sixth son of Pushya- 
nitra, we shall have to re what the 
= Puranas say, vix. that he rule ough others 
E and the Vayu Purana adds that “Pushyamitra’ S 
eight sons will rule equally”. 

Does this mean that Pushyamitra had 
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Comments have been invited by the Editor 
of the Modern Review upon Mr. S. R. Das’s 
“Letter to his Son.’ In this review of it, I 
intend to deal mainly with the psychology 
which lies behind it. For, as an educationist, 
this aspect has naturally a very special interest 
to me. It has been my privilege and respons- 
“sane to deal with young men all -my life. 
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incial governors 2 ‘It seems 
to have been. so in view of what ‘Kalidasa 
describes. imitra, a son, is ruling over 
Vidisa with full powers and a` council under 
him. Dhanadeva we Pind. as the ruler of Kosala. | 

hanadeva was the sixth, and Agnimitra prob- — 
ably the second son. We have the coins of both 
Agnimitra and Dhanadeva from their respect- 
ive areas. There are. several other coins 
of the class bearing names which could not be 
identified. Now in the light of the new. 
datum and the above discussion they may be 
assigned provisionally to other sons and similar 
relatives. 

We cannot say whether 

alive or dead when Dhanadeva inscribed 

the note on the memorial of his father or 
grand-father Phalgudeva l 
= Itis in consonance with the Brahmin 
orthodoxy of the Sungas that .their poore 
tion should be in Sanskrit. The Maur 
and Kushan records are in Prakrit. The on S 
òther Sanskrit inscription, discovered in 
Brahmi belongs to the Sunga period. It is at 
Nagari, an old town in the Udaypur State ; 
it was inscribed in a temple dedicated to 
Vasudeva and his brother. At Nagari another 
inscription mentioning Asvamedha was found. 
It is fragmentary. I think that also referred 
to Pushyamitra. 

The script of this inscription is a death- 
blow to the system of dating inscriptions 
by the index of letter-forms. It proves 
that two styles—cursive and monumental, 
were in vogue. Our inscription is in the 
cursive style which reappears under the 
Kushans. Side by side with the archaic form, 
it was in use in Sunga times, and earlier. 


MR. S. R. DASS LETTER TO HIS SON 


ae - By C, F. ANDREWS, a. 


Therefore; I shall judge the letter from the 
standard of what its effect would be upon a 


young man on the verge of manhood as he - 


goes abroad into the world. 

I find that this son of Mr. S. R. Pcs is..by. 
nature an idealist. This becomes clear from 
his father’s letter. He has evidently a passion 


for freedom ; and his heart’s longing is to sees 
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his country set free from the yoke of a foreign 
- power. He can no longer endure subjection. 
His father seeks to givehim advice about his 
conduct in life. This is the origin of the 
letter. 

Let us take that singular figure in modern 
history, Garibaldi, and consider what sort of 
an appeal he would have made to such a 
young and ardent spirit. He would have 
said: “I have nothing to offer you but suffering 
and death. But I can offer you also -an im- 

mortality, the honour of belonging to that im- 
= mortal band of young men who have set their 
country free”. To such an offer of service, 
the pure heart of youth in every country 
will surely respond. 

When, only two years ago, the call suddenly 
came to the young men of Bengal to flock 
into the prisons, they did not hesitate to do 
so. Jf the lamp of sacrifice, which then shone 
out before the world, was not afterwards kept 
bright, the fault was not so much with the 
young men as with the old. For, the older 
generation seemed to have somehow lost the 
power of directing this luminous spirit of 
youth. The flame burnt itself away, instead 
of generating energy and heat. The invin- 
cible things, which only youth can do, might 
at that time have been achieved. But timid- 
ity crept in, and the movement ebbed away 
like a receding tide. 

In the very ebb-tide of that earlier faith 
in freedom, Mr. 8. R. Das’s letter has come. 
Instead of awakening afresh the high moral 
idealism to which the generous spirit of youth 
always, responds he seems almost to decry it 
and to advise instead caution and expediency. 
This is my critical comment upon his letter, 
and I must now justify it. 

In the first place, he argues with his son 
against the use of bombs. But instead of 
emploving the supreme argument, which 
Mahatma Gandhi would have used, namely, 
that Satan can never drive out Satan, he beg- 
ins by stating that bombs are essentially the 
weapons of the coward. He then goes on to 
employ all emphasis possible to show that in 
India they are futile. His argument here takes 
a very peculiar turn. It amounts to this. 
Englishmen can use these cowardly ‘weapons 
much more effectively than Indians. While 
Indians can only throw bombs of a small size, 
which would kill one or two innocent people, 
Englishmen can throw bombs from aeroplanes 
which would kill all the mnocent people in 
Calcutta, and reduce Calcutta in a few hours 
‘to a heap of ruins. 

` He then goes on to alarh his son sfill 
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further about the ruthlessness of England. 
England, the military power whica possesses 
the latest bomb-throwing aeroplazes, has also 
( so he tells his son ) the tenacity of a bull- 
dog. It is futile, therefore. even-o think of 
wearing down her military strengsh. 

All this crude realism might have becn 
excused if it had been merely employed as an 
argument from the lower leading up toa 
higher level. But Mr. S. R. Das, instead of rising 
out of this lower plane of argumant, appears 
to me to descend even lower still 2y going on 
to make his final appeal merely to self- 
interest on both sides. In doing sc, he fails to 
do justice, both to his couatry anc my own. 
He states, in somany words, that the only 
motive which is effective with Englishmen is 
that of ‘self-interest’. Therefore the youth of 
India, including his own 30n, must concen- 
trate all their energies on that A certain 
amount of agitation ( excuding bombs) may 
be good in order to create in the English 
mind the self-interested arprehens:on of losing 
India, but this must not be carried to the 
pitch of rousing the ‘bull-dog’ in the English- 
man ; for then no concessions wil be granted. 
A judicious mixture of agitation and docility 
is most likely to succeec. If Indians play 
that game successfully, always vatching the 
Englishman’s temper, and avoiding anything 
that may too seriously annoy him. then, in the 
long run, Indians will getsome o? the crumbs 
which fall from the Hnglishman’s table. There- 
fore the supreme need of the hotr is caution, 
and the supreme consideration is tact. What 
I have written appears to me to de involved 
in the line of argument used. 

Once upon a time, I venturec to call this 
programme, of waiting upon the Englishman 
for favours, the ‘Little Jack Herner’ policy. 
For the nursery rhyme runs as Zollows :— 


“Little Jack Horner 
Sat in the ccrner, 
Eating his Christmas ris : 
He put in his thumb 
And pulled oat a plam, 
And said “What a good 30y am I!” 


I pointed out that there is undoubtedly 
a weak side to the Engl:shman’s character-— 
his national vanity as an Empire-builder. 
He eagerly seeks for approval >n this side, 
having a somewhat uneasy conscience about 
his previous acts of land-thceving. It is 
also true that Indians may play on this 
weakness and gain some inferior concessions. 
India may sit in the corner and receive 
‘plums from the Empire Christmas pie. This 
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process from the English side of giving 
plums for good behaviour is called ‘keeping 
Incia contented’, and it used in earlier days 
to succeed very well. Mr. S. R. Das is evi- 
dently eramoured of the process. He writes: 
“Consider what advantage it will be to India 
to have the whole power of the British 
Empire et her back.” He seems strangely 
unaware, how demoralising such a process 
elvays becomes,—demoralising both to the 
Indian and the Englishman. 

I turr, however, from the general propo- 
sition to the case of Mr. S. R. Das’s son. It 
would be difficult to imagine a less inspiring 
appeal to a young idealist like him than that 
which his father makes. Of all the charac- 
tars in fiction, the character of smug little 
Jack Homer saying “what a good boy am I! 
was the one I disliked most in my early 
nursing cays. I feel certain that Mr. S. R. 
Das would not wish his own son to emulate 
that attitude of self-satisfaction. Yet if his 
= one aim and object in life is concentrated on 
pleesing the Englishman and looking for 
booas and favours, this is what he will surely 
develop into as years go on and the attitude 
becomes a habit. 

I turn back from this picture to Gari- 
balci’s appeal ; I think also of the still 
greater appeal that Mahatma Gandhi made in 
1920 and 1921.—the appeal of perfect suffer- 
ing inthe cause of righteousness without 
returning blow for blow, or evil for evil. It 
is easy fcr me to imagine the inspiration of 
such a cal as that to a young man on the 
very threshold of manhood; but I cannot 
conceive of any vital inspiration coming from 
such a pclicy of caution as Mr. 5. R. Das 
has cketcred out. 

“ne writer of this letter to his son has 
quoted a ong passage from Mommsen about 
tko so-calied ‘Liberation’ of Greece by the 
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Roman armies of conquest. The facts related 
there may bear another interpretation. But 
we have all of us heard of another book, 
by one greater than Mommsen, called the 
‘Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire’ ; and 
we know from that book what was one of 
the main reasons of that decline and fall. 
It was because the centre of that Empire, at 
Rome, sucked the blood of the provinces and 
this process never seemed to have any end 
or limit. It is true that the British Empire 
cannot suck the blood of Australia or Canada 
to day ; but India has been ‘bled white’ 
again and again in more ways than Lord 
Hardinge meant when he made his memo- 
rable war speech. Let Mr. S. R. Das’s son, 
when he is at Cambridge, read what histo- 
rians have to say about the effect of the 
Roman Empire upon the a:cient Britons. He 
will find that they were so emasculated, by 
dependence upon the Roman army and navy, 
that when these failed them, they were the 
prey to the very first horde of barbarians who 
invaded their coasts. India has not reached 
that ultimate point of emasculation yet; but 
there were ominous signs that this very 
disaster was impending when the national 
movement began. 

When Mahatma Gandhi said to me one 
day, “I believe that I love Englishmen better 
than you do yourself,’ I knew for certain 
that one great part of his Jove was this, that 
he would never for a moment appeal to their 
weaker side. He would not accept their 
‘boons’. And he was right. For a weak 
reliance upon the Englishman can do no 
good ; it is not bracing ; it is not healthy ; 
it is not morally uplifting. It leads inevit- 
ably to decline and fall : if involves decay 
and death. It cannot either inspire or point 
forward to progress and life, 


CHECKS TO TYRANNY IIN ANCIENT INDIAN POLITICS 


By AJIT KUMAR SEN, ma. 


N this article an attempt will be made to 
enumerate and describe the different 
forms of checks to tyranny which the 

writers on Ancient Indian Politics assumed 


as essential adjuncts in their systems of 
political toought. We shall mainly concen- 
trate our attention on the doctrines of checks 
and resistances but shall, where possible, refer 
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to actual facts. Moreover when enumerating 
these checks, it need not be taken for granted 
as a matter of course, that they had an exis- 
tence in the objective world (1). In short our 
main concern is with the “subjective”? aspect. 

There is an idea abroad, especially among 
the Europeans and the Americans, that the 
most important category of political thought 
among the ancient Hindus is an unfettered 
kingship, an undisguised tyranny. The truth 
Is exactly the reverse. If unfettered kingship 
had been one of the postulates of political 
thought amongst the writers on Hindu polities, 
surely the doctrine of passive obedience 
would have loomed large in the pages of the 
Dharmasastras and the Arthasastras of old. 
The doctrine of passive obedience implies 
not only that the subjects are to implicitly 
obey their king, but that they must not 
think of resisting an impious and oppressive 
ruler. In fact, this doctrine, in its most 
obnoxious and extreme form is scarcely to 
be met with in the political literature of 
ancient India. 

The checks which are’ contemplated by 
ancient Hindu writers and examples of which 
are to be found scattered in the various 
Dharmasastras. Arthasastras, Puranas, Niti- 
sastvas and epics may be broadly classified 
under two heads, vez. Preventive and Retri- 
butive. Preventive checks may be defined 
as checks which by their very nature tend 
to prevent a king from degenerating into a 
tyrant. By retributive checks kings, are 
punished for wrongs committed by them; there 
is an element of retribution in the latter 
kind of checks. These checks are, on a 
final analysis, sufficiently preventive in their 
nature. By their’examples future incumbents 
in the office (2) of kingship were prevented 
from ‘perpetrating wrongs. Preventive checks 
may be subdivided into internal preventive 
checks and external preventive checks. These 
external preventive checks may again be 
classified under two heads, vix. 1eligious and 
political. Retributive ‘checks are of three 
kinds, výz. fines, deposition and tyrannicide. 
Here is the classification :— 

a eae 


Preventive Retributive 


j - 


Internal External Fines Deposition Tyrannicide 





| 
Religious Political 
“During the period of studentship the 
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prince has to live the austere life of 2 
Brahmacharin, observing celibacy and under- 
going the hardships involved in tha study ci 
the diferent subjects” (3). Kautilza (4) lays 
great stress on the restraint of the organs cI 
sense on the part of a king by abandoning lus, 
anger, greed, vanity, haughsiness ard overjo}. 
Sukracharjya considers that ‘discipHine is the 
chief thing to the king’ (5), and that ‘the kinz 
should first provide discipline to himself, thea 
to the sons, then to ministers, then to servant , 
then to subjects’ (6). In facr, the ancient Hinda 
writers on politics cannot conceive of a kinz 
who has not got this morc] training. Mani 
is of cpinion that the king showld possess 
knowledge of his own self. For ovr purposes, 
the importance of this moral discipline as 3; 
most effective check to tyranny is patent; 
siuce a king who has conquered is sense: 
is not likely to degenerate into a tyrant. £ 
check which acts from within is more effect- 
ive than the one .which cets from  outsids 
and itis from this point of view, perhaps 
that the ancient Hindus preferred the inter- 
nal preventive checks to the legal and const 
tutions] checks so dear to the heart of 3 
moderner. A king who has abandoned greec, 
is not likely to make illegal exactions ane. | 
thereby become a tyrant and neec not di: 
like ‘Aila in his attempt under the influenc: 
of greed to make exactions from Brahmans, 
as wel. as Ajabindu the Sanvira (in a simila- 
attempt} (7). To a student of polites in th: 
20th century familiar to all the apparatuses 
of democratic government, the importance: 
which the Hindus attached to morat disciplin : 
on the part of a king may seem -ueer anl 
well-nigh grotesque; but in ancient Indi. 
when democratic government on a big scal- 
was utknown, when the king was the main- 
spring of the whole mechanism and kingship wa. 
looked upon as a sacred trast the importance 
of this moral discipline (8) to the body politic 
cannot be overestimated. “Yet I am inclines 
to believe that such religious and mora 
restraints as self-denial, conquest’ of the Sex 
Passions, Preparation for Moksha o> Nirvane. 
by renunciation frequently preached to the 
prince and poor alike scarcely lese powerfu 
than tke constitutional and legal checks o 
western nations of modern times. How fa 


the modern constitutional checks besed more 


on utilitarian than ethical principles are pre 
ferable to religious or philosophical restraints 
which are applicable to all is a question ye 
to be decided.” (9) 

The second class of preventive check: 
which were religicus in their ratnlie was 


` 
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effective inasmuch as they took advantage 
of zhe religious beliefs and prejudices of the 
age. Bur: it must be remembered that it was 
the Dharmasastras more than the Arthasastras 
thas utilised this class of checks,—obviously 
for the zeason. that the standpoint of the 
Ar‘hasastras was secular. Manu says, “A 
kire whc (duly) protects (his subjects) receives 
from eazh and all the sixth part of their 
spiritual merit; if he does not protect them, 
the sixth part of their demerit also (will fall 
on him)” (10); and again, “A king who does not 
affurd protection (yet) takes his share in kind 
== * es = *? will ( after death) soon ` sink 
into hell 11). In the Agnipurana also, we find 
that an oppressive king lives in hell for all 
time to come. Sukraniti ordains hell (12) or the 
conditior of lower animals (13) for tamasa 
xirgs. Kautilya who treats politics from a 
secular standpoint is not free from this reli- 
gicus touch because “the king who guides his 
surjects in accordance with-the above rules 
wil attain to heaven; otherwise he will fall 
ino hell” (14). In the insertion of dialogues 
amongst the spies, the kings are made 
‘acsweradle for the sins of their subjects 
when the principle of levying just punish- 
. ments and taxes has been violated.’ (15) 

The prospect of hell for a modern tyrant 
will not in the least disssuade’ him from his 
career of tyranny, such a check is sure to 
evoke a peal of laughter from a modern 
actience; but its utility in ancient times 
cannot for a moment be questioned, when we 
remember that the mass, not excluding the 
king, really believed in heaven and hell. 

The “political preventive” checks are 
Laws ard Customs, Public Opinion, Ministers 
and Assemblies. In ancient India, kings had 
very litle legislative sovereignty ; the only 
scverelgity which they exercised was rather 
executive in its nature (16). The rules of 
sccio-religious conduct were laid down in the 
Srutis and Smritis and the king only administ- 
erad them. Besides these, custom was not 
to be neglected even if it conflicted with 
ctrrent ideas of morality. The sphere of 
king’s _egislative power was still further 
crrcums2ribed by the laws and customs 
okserved by the various corporations, social 
auc economic (17). Local customs, however 
objectionable, must be maintained, “for other- 
wise tha people get agitated.’ (18) According 
to Kautilya,(19) Dharma, Vyavahara, Charitra 
ard 2ajasasana are the four legs of Law. 
Tae Dharmasastras hold that the king is not 
above Law, ‘but according to Kautilya (20) 
kng’s law is the most authoritative and that 
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when in conflict with sacred law the king’s 
law will be obeyed. But lest it should be 
thought that this supreme law-making power 
of the king means in effect absolutism, the 
Sukraniti lays down (21) that the king should 
administer Nyaya in the noon and Smriti in 
the morning. Sukra’s Nyaya is possibly the 
Dharma-nyaya (22) of Kautilya which is nothin 

but king-made law. The Mahabharat also (23 
lays down that “if the king transgresses 
all wholesome restraints, all people become 
filed with alarm. * * For this reason 
the king should always establish rules and 
restraints for gladdening the hearts of 
his people. Rules in respect of even very 
trivial matters are hailed with delight’ by 
the people.’ The implication of all these 
quotations is that government by law, even 
if made by the king, is preferable to govern- 
ment by executive, fiats. Kautilya’s assertion 
that the king-made law or Rajasasana is the 
most authoritative points to the fact that the 
Maurya kings were law-making sovereigns ; 
whereas the insistence of the Dharmasastra- 
karas (24) on king being subordinate to 
Dharma points to the kings being executive 
sovereigns. In the first case, king-made laws 
and customs were the checks, in the second 
case, customs and Dbharmasastras as lnter- 
preted by a Parsad (25). 

The strength of public opinion may be 
gauged by the dictum which Sukra lays down 
that a king ‘should dismiss the officer who 
is accused by one hundred men.(26) This 
theory of ministerial responsibility and king’s 
irresponsibility is adumbrated in the drama 
Mudra-Rakhasa (27) where it is said, “when 
anything wrong is done by the king, the fault 
is of the minister; (for) it is through the 
negligence of the driver that an elephant 
goes mad.” That the ministers and officers 
of the king were sensitive to public opinion 
may be-illustrated by the story told by Hiuen 
Tsang about Vikramaditya, king of Sravasti. 
The king ordered his officers to distribute 
daily five lakhs of gold coins. The officer- 
in-charge of the revenues mildly protested 
saying that such indiscriminate charity would 
entail fresh taxation for which the ministers 
would be blamed by the people (28). Sukra’s 
dictum about the dismissal by king of officers 
accused by one hundred men is nothing but the 
‘doctrine of recall in embryo’ as Prof. Benoy 
Kumar Sarkar puts it (29). Sukra also empha- 
sises that ‘the wise ruler should ever abide 
by the well-thought-out decisions of coun- 
cillors, office-bearers, subjectis and members 
attending a mpeting—never by his own opi- 
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nions’ (30). In another passage, he lays down 
that “the unity of opinion possessed by the 
Many is more powerful than the king. The 
rope that is made by a combination of many 
-threads is strong enough to drag the lion.’ (81) 
In order to- illustrate the strength of the 
public opinion, we may cite the story of 
Devapi and Santanu. Devapi, the eldest son 
of the king was a leper, but the king decid- 
ed to install him as heir-apparent. The 
people opposed the king who ultimately had 
to change his decision. Again, when Yayati 
decided to install Puru, his youngest son, as 
his heir, the citizens objected to Puru on 
the ground of his being the youngest ; but 
the king succeeded in convincing the people 
by saying that all his other sons are disobe- 
dient and as such are no sons. Here the 
king had to justify his seemingly autocratic 
action to the citizens. 

But the real and the most effective ‘politi- 
cal preventive’ checks were the ministers and 
assemblies. In the Vedic period, the assembly 
and the king were the two important elements 
that constituted the government and of these 
two surely the assembly possessed the greater 
political power as is evident from the various 
hymns of the Atharva-veda concerning banish- 
ment and restoration of kings. The Vedic 
monarchy was sometimes elective (82) and 
sometimes hereditary. During the periods of 
interregnum due to death or banishment of 
kings, it was the assembly that managed the 
affairs of a kingdom (33). While during the 
vedic period, the assembly evidently held a 
permanent place in the constitution, 1t occu- 
pied a subordinate place in the Sutra period. 
(34) With the increase of the territory of the 
State, the growth of the king’s power and the 
rigidity of the caste-system, the popular 
assembly gradually ceased to function, and 
it was physically impossible to gather all the 
citizens of a big state ata fixed time and 
place. (85) But it must not be understood that 
with the gradual decay of the sabhas and 
samitis disappeared all wholesome checks 
upon king’s arbitrary use of power. The 
place of assembly in the system of govern- 

pment was taken up by the ministry. 

The importance of the ministry as an 
indispensable organ of the State has been re- 
cognized by all the writers on politics. 
Kautilya referring to the ministers says, “A 
single wheel - can never move. Hence he 
(king) shall employ ministers and hear their 
opinion.” (86) Speaking of the appointment 
of high priest, Kautilya says, “As a student 
his teacher, a son his father, and a servant 
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his master, the king shali follow him.” (37) 
Now this high priest had important 
‘spiritual and religious duties that gave him 
influence over the monarch, not only in 
domestic and religious, but also in all im- 
portant secular matters including public and 
political questions.’ (38) That the ministers 
were supposed to be real checks upon the 
king is evident from Sukra’s query, ‘can 
there be -prosperity of the kingdom if there be 
ministers whom the ruler does not fear ?’ (39) 
and also ‘if the king fears their control, they 
are good ministers.’ (40) Sukra speaking of 
subservient ministers says that they ought 
‘to be gratified like women with decorations, 
liveries of honour ete.’ (41) thus showing his 
contempt for them. That the king must not 
be self-willed, must ‘abide by the well-chought- 
out decisions of councillors’ are proof positive 
of the fact that the ministers played an 
equal, if not more important, part in the 
administration of the State. It has beer shown 
also that the ministers recognised stme res- 


-ponsibility to the people, (42) and thus we see 


that the ministers were never taken as so many 
creatures of the king. In fact, such a system 
of government can be aptly described as 
‘Sachivatantra’—as Dr. Pramathanath Banerjee 
puts it (43) or Ministrocracy if we are allowed 
to say so. In Mudrarakshasa we fiad the 
term ‘Sachivayatta-tantra’; that is to say, a 
form of government in which real power ex- 
ists in the hands of ministers. (44) In the 
ancient kingdoms of Chera, Chola and 
Pandya, there were five assemblies. asso- 
ciated with the king in the administration 
of the State(45) Of these five, surely the 
Assembly- of the People and the Assembly of 
the ministers were the most important, be- 
cause the former looked after the righ:s and 
privileges of the people, while the latter at- 
tended to the general administration of the 
State. Such a system of constitutional 
monarchy, not as a speculative theory, but 
as an objective reality, may appear unique 
in ancient Indian polity but Kanaksabhai is 
of opinion that this form of government was 
not peculiar to South India, but had its 
original in the Magadhan Empire f the 
north. Kautilya also speaks of the minister 
as installing the heir-apparent (46) and also of 
his investing himself with the powers of 
sovereignty. (47) A glimpse of the ministerial 
authority may also be got when after the 
assassination of Rajyavardhana, the Prime 
Minister proposed in an Assembly of minis- 
ters that Harshavardhana should ascend the 
throne. Just as the assembly in the Vedic 
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perioc managed the affairs of the kingdom 
duting the periods of interregnum due to the 
death of kings, (48) so the ministers of the 
kingdom of Ceylon after the death of Vijaya 
took over the administration in their own 
hands until they invested a new king with 
the powers of sovereignty. (49) Thus we see 
that often the right to sovereignty was 
granted by the ministers—a fact whose impli- 
cations ought not to be lost sight of. (50) One 
of these implications is that if the ministers 
can make a king, they can unmake also and 
so we find that Lilavati who was elected 
Queena of Ceylon by the ministers was after- 
wards deposed by them.(51) That the govern- 
ment of Queen Lilavati was a constitutional 
monazchy is evident from an inscription of 
Lilavati where she says: ‘By creating a 
vounzil of wise, brave and faithful ministers, 
she las freed her own kingdom from the 
dangers (arising) from other Kingdoms.(52) 
The doctrine enunciated in Mudrarakshasa (53) 
that when anything wrong is done by the 
king, the fault is of the minister—is reason- 
able if the king is bound to accept the 
advice tendered by his ministers (54) and 
hence we find that ‘the king who does not 
lister to the counsels of ministers about 
things good and bad to him is a thief in the 
form of a ruler, an exploiter of, the people’s 
wealth (55) and ‘soon gets estranged from his 
kingcom and alienated with his subjects.’ (56.) 

so far we have dealt with preventive 
checks, now we shall consider retributive 
checks, 

That the kings had to pay fines when 
they committed offences, is evident from the 
following quotation from Manu, “where 
another cominon man would be fined one 
Karsnapana, the King shall be find one 
thousand.’(57) 

In the Vedic period the assembly seems to 
have had powers ‘to degrade a king to the 
rank of the common people or of the clan of 
nobles’(58) evidently for some wrongs com- 
mitted by kings. 

The Atmamedha or Prayopaveso form of 
passive resistance--a vow of abstinence to 
death on the part of the people en masse 
till tne removal of the cause of their grie- 
vanc2s, seems to have been a very potent 
weapon in the hands of the oppressed citi- 
zens against their tyrannical rulers. Pandit 
Shama Sastry is of opinion, ‘that the Atma- 
medha form of passive resistance was invented 
by the Vedic poets to check the licentious pro- 
ceedings of some of their Asura Kings,’ (59) 
This kind of check is both preventive and 
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retributive. Itis preventive in that it is 
resorted to to compel a king to change his 
unjust attitude and to reclaim a king from 
his wicked habits.’ ‘From Rajatarangini VI, 
14, it appears that ancient kings used to send- 
spies to find out and report voluntary cases 
of prayopavesa or fasting to death, and to 
redress such grievances as were the causes 
of these long fasts.’ (60) Some element of re- 
tribution is:also involved in this check ir- 
asmuch as a tyrannical king was regarded as 
the indirect murderer of those citizens resort- 
ing to starvations by death and the enor- 
mity of such a crime to a Hindu well-versed 
in the ancient traditions can very well be 
imagined. Perhaps .such a king gets the 
condition of lower animals after death. (61) 
This form of cheek was also used to expel a 
tyrannical king (62). 

The idea of deposition and tyrannicide is 
not wholly repugnant to the Hindus. In the 
Vedic period when kings were regarded as 
mere mortals and when monarchy - was 
generally elective and people’s assembly- had 
the upper hand, it is not surprising that 
kings were often expelled. We know that 
“Dustarity Paumsayana had been expelled 
from the kingdom: which had come down to 
him through ten generations and the 
Sringayas -also expelled Revottaras Patava 
kakra sthapati’ (63). In the Arthasastra of 
Kautilya, we donot come across any enuncia- 
tion of the right or duty of deposition and 
tyrannicide though Kautilya views Arthasastra 
wholly from a secular and utilitarian aspect. 
Notwithstanding this, the idea of deposition 
or tyrannicide is not unknown, for Kautilya 
lays down as a matter of common knowledge 
that ‘a king of unrighteous character and of 
vicious habits will, though he is an emperor, 
fall a prey either to the fury of his own 
subjects or to that of his enemies (64). In 
another place (65), he tells us that impoverished, 
greedy and disaffected subjects voluntarily 
destroy their own master. In the chapter on 
Purity or Impurity in the character of ministers, 
one spy is made to say, “this king is unrigh- 
teous, well, let us set up in his place another 
king who is righteous.” (66) Later on in the, 
same chapter, another spy is made to say, the 
king has betaken himself to an unwise course; 
well having murdered him, let us put another 
in his stead.’ In this, though in an indirect way 
(67), we are confronted with a distinction 
between a good king and atyrant. A king in 
Kautilya’s view must not be so haughty as 
to despise all people or in other words must 
not be tyrannical ; for, if tyrannical, they are- 
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likely to perish like Dambhodbhaba and Arjuna 
of Haihaya dynasty (68). 

The Rajdharma section of the Santiparva 
in Mahabharat which is a blend of canonical 
and Arthasastric ideas of politics makes a 
sharp distinction between a righteous king 
and a tyrant.(69) This admixture is apparent 
in the divine and popular origin of kingship. 
But it is reasonable to suppose that its secu- 
lar aspect got the upper hand in that the 
Mahabharat gives no quarter to an uuright- 
eous king. The great rishi Vamadeva is 
quoted by Bhisma to have said, ‘that king 
who acts according to the counsels of a 
vicious and sinful minister becomes a destroyer 
of righteousness and-deserves to be slain by 
his subjects with all his family,’ (70) and again 


i “that king who is illiberal and without affec- 


tion, who afflicts his subjects by undue chas- 
tisement and who is rash in his. acts, soon 
meets with destruction.’(71) In the Anusasana- 
parva the subjects are advised to arm them- 


| selves for slaying the tyrant (72) and again the 


| 


| 


H 
f 


‘king who tells his people that he is their 
protector but who does not or is unable to 
protect them should be slain by his combined 


: subjects.(73) A perusal of these quotations 


seems to have been employed 


will convince anyone that the king of Maha- 
bharat is more a mortal than a nara-devata 
or that only a righteous king can claim the 
title of nara-devata. (74) In the Aswamedha- 
parva we read of one Khanikhetra deposed 
by his subjects.(75) ‘King Vena, a slave of 
wrath and malice became unrighteous in his 
conduct towards all creatures. The Rishis, 
those utterers of Brahma, slew him with 
kusha blades ( as their weapon ) inspired with 
mantras. (76) After Vena has been killed 
the Rishis pierced his right arm when sprang 
a person who was annointed as king after hav- 
ing taken an oath that he would never act 
with caprice and would fearlessly maintain 
the duties laid down in the Vedas. This 


looks something like a coronation oath—the 


implication being that if he acts upon his 
whims and caprices, he will be slain outright 
like his father Vena. Such a coronation oath 
in Aindra- 
mahaviseka ceremony when a promise was 
extorted from the king that he would lose 
everything, even his life, if he attempted 
violation of right and truth{77) In the Agni- 
purana it is laid down that a tyrant is de- 
posed and killed, sooner or later.(78) 

In the Buddhistic Dighanikaya, we are 
confrented with the rudiments of social and 
governmental compacts{79) and the implica- 
tions of the contractual origin eof kingship 


t 
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are far-reaChing. It means that the king is 
liable to popular control, but :t is to be re- 
gretted that the implications were not system- 
atized as part of a general theory of state (80) 
However, the loss in theory has been partly 
made good by instances of deposition 
and tyrannicide which we find in the Jatakas. 
In the Saccamkira Jataka (81), we find the 


wicked king of Benares—who owed his life 
to Bodhisatta—asking his followers to catch 
hold of Bodhisatta and execute him. Bodhi- 


satta recited how he saved the king while 
he was crown-prince. “Filled with indigna- 
tion at this recital, the nobles and Brahmins 
and all classes with one aczord cried out, 
“This ungrateful king does not recognize even 
the goodness of this good man who saved his 
majesty’s life. How can we have any profit 
from this king. Seize the tyrant? And in 
their anger they rushed upon the king from 
every side and slew him then and there,” 
Again in the Padakusalamanava Jataka (52), a 
king who had himself stolen some treasures 
employed a young man to specify the thief. 
Before a great audience, the young man said 
that their refuge proved their bane where- 
upon the people thought “* * * that he 
may not in future go on playing the part of 
a thief, we will kill this wicked king.” So they 
rose up with sticks and clubs m their hands 
and then and there beat the king and priest 
till they died. In the Mahasutasoma Jataka(83), 
the citizens asked the commander to have 
the king expelled from his kingdom if he 
would not give up his cannibelistic propen- 
sities. The commander thereupon requested 
the king to give it up who however expressed 
his inability to comply with this request ; 
whereupon the commander said, “then depart 
sire, from this city and kingdom.” It will be 
evident from these stories that there was 
nothing divine, nothing sacred in the Bud- 
dhistic conception of kingship.(84) 
The distinction between a good king and 

a tyrant has been maintained by Sukra.(85) 
According to Sukra, any and every king is 
not divine or is not a nara-devata because the 
king who is not virtuous is ‘a part of the 
demons’ and as sech gets hell or the condition 
of lower animals after death. Eut that is not 
enough. ‘If the king be an enemy of virtue, 
morality and strength, people should desert 
(expel) him as the ruiner of the State and. in 
his place for the maintenance of the State, the 
priest with the consent of the Prakriti should 
install one who beiongs to his family and 
qualified (86). Sukra cannot bear with a king 
wdio does not listen to the counsels of his 
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ministers(87) to him an` autocratic king is 
nothing but a ‘thief in the form of a ruler’, 
Gther hints at deposition are given in some 
more places (88). It will beseen that Sukra 
rowwhere sanctions tyrannicide. though he 
says that the king is justly looked upon as a 
Cog by the poets (89), and also quotes the 
example of Vena being killed on account of 
kis unrighteousness (90). It will be further 
cbserved that Sukra observes a via media : 
any and every king is not a nara-devata nor 
a mere mortal ; that is, a virtuous’ king is 
sodlike, the reverse demonlike. Further he 
taakes out the king to be made by Brahma but 
qualifies it by saying that he is a servant of 
fhe people (91). He sanctions deposition—a 
necessary corollary by the king’s being a 
servant of the people—but nowhere sanctions 
the extreme penalty which a tyrant deserves 
vix. tyrannicide. With Narada he does not say 
whatever a king does it right (92), nor does he 
support the view advocated by Aryadeva that 


1. Dr. Pramathanath Banerjee’ s “Public Admini- 
stration in Ancient India”—a very good account 
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characterize a great deal of these magazine articles 
and books Prof. Benoy Kumar Sarkar remarks— 
“the distinction between the institution of Realpolitik 
and the “pious wishes” or ideals of theorizers has 
virtually been neglected or ignored”. See p. 7 of 
his Positive Background of Hindu Sociology Bk. I 
Part I. Prof. Jadunath Sarcar neglects the “subjec- 
tive” aspect entirely. See his “Studies in Mughal 
India,” pp. 304-310. 
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20. Ibid; ° 
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the king is a mere servant of the people and 
nothing more. 


Yajnabalkya warns the king against illegal 
taxation by saying that the fire arising fror 
the heat of the suffering of the subjects does 
not cease without. fully burning the ariy 
fortune and life of the king.(93) 


in the Mahavamsa, Vijaya is deene 
as a Prince Regent whose mal-administration 
led to discontent and ultimately to his own 
banishment.(94) Again Queen Lilavati of 
Ceylon was deposed by her ministers. 


After’ everything has been said about 
these various kinds of checks to tyranny, a 
critic might reasonably put in that in no 
Hindu ‘political literature has any theory about 
the rights of the people been systematically 
developed. To this our answer is that the 
ancient Hindus thought more in terms of 
Swadharma and duties than in those of 
Swadhikara and rights. 


21. Ch. IV Sec. ch line 106. 

99. Artha Bk TT 

23. Sae, Pa 133 (P. ©. Roy): 
24. Exception will be noted later on. 

25. Yajnabalkya Smriti, S. B. B. 
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36. Artha Bk. I Ch. VIL; 

37. Ibid Bk. I Ch. IX; 

88. Laws Ancient Indian Polity, pp. 38-9 “The 
didactic parts of the Mahabharat recommend com- 
plete c lependence of the sovereign upon his 
Purohita” p. 49. 

Chap II line 164 ; 
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ie Public Adm. Re 51. 
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Ghoshal. Dr. Ghoshal’s view that Sukra’s theory is 
peculiar is not justified in view of similar opinions 
being held by the author of Mahabharata. 

oe Quoted in Carmichael Lectures 1979, p. 136 
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76. Santiparva Sec. 59, see also Matsy:. Purana 
S. B. H., Part I Ch. X ; 
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[ Books in the following languages will be noticed: Assamese, Bengali, English Gujarati, Hindi, 


Kanarese, Malayalam, Marathi, Nepal, oe Punjabi, Sindhi, Tamil, Telugu and 


periodicals, school and college text-books an 
articles, addresses, ete, will 
ledged, nor any queries relating thereto answered. 
be sent to our office, 
according to the language of the 
Editor, M. R.] 


ENGLISH. 


Tur Lasour Trrory or Varur or Karu Marx: 
By H. W. B. Joseph, Fellow and Tutor of New 
Coe Oxford. Oxford University Press. Price 

s. 6d, 


As an economic teacher, Karl Marx has, perhaps, 
no equal if we judge all economists by the amount 
of commotion that their theories and teachings 
create in society. In this book Mr. Joseph deals 
very ably and with a clearness of expression rarely 


56—10 : 


NETA A 


] 
Thdu. N ew:papers, 


thew annotations, pamphlets and leaflets, reprints of magdxine 
not be noticed, The receipt of ‘books received for review will not oe ccknow- 

The review of any book is not guaranteed. Books should 
addressed to the Assamese Reviewer, the Hinds. Reviewer, the B ewer 


enjal. Reviewr, ele., 


books. No criticism of book-reviews and notices will be publ shed. — 


found in economic treatises, with the dcminant 
fallacies and obsessions of the author cf Da 
Kapital The book goes a lorg way to c.2ar ur 
many of the economic illusions that find wid 
circulation among those who love to hold oninion- 
but do not care to acquire.the necessary knowleds+ 
to hold correct ones. We hope iz will be inzluded 
among the recommended books for the degree 
examinations of Indian. Universities. For. ac no 
Indian students beginning to imb.be the fallacies o 
the West along with its various other weaknasses ~ 
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‘Litas book will act as an efficient antidote to 
overdose of zeitgeist. 


_ imas Ratiway Prosiems: By S. O. Ghose, 
Price Rs. 3-8. 

“he Railways are one of the greatest assets 
(a:so liabilities) of the Indian nation. Millions are 
e=2nt every year on’ the Railways and heaven alone 

the experts know what the Indians gain or 
Ise on eccount of the Railways. In this 300 page 
Ecck, Mr. S. C. Ghose who is one of the greatest 
euthorities on Indian Railways, has dealt with 
every important aspect of our_ Railways. It is 
bardly necessary to recommend Mr. Ghose to 
etadents of Indian economics ; he is so well known 
ard so tniversally admired as a thinker of high 


merit. This book will certainly be welcomed as a 
ov-st-class hand-book of information on Indian 
Railways. 


A. C. 


Aw Ivrropuction to THE History OF GovERNMENT 
= Inpra: Part [—T'ne Hou Perron: By Chun 
al Anand. M.A., LL.B., Barrister-at-Law, Lecturer 


m Constitutional Law, Law College, Lahore: 
siudents Own Agency, Anarkali, Lahore, 1924. 


Price Rs. 4-8. Pp. 372. Small Sixe. 


The author, has attempted a subject without 
adequate equipments. He is neither up-to-date 
about his sources nor has he made himself familiar 
with Historical facts which have been known for 
malf a century or more. He writes about “ Chander- 
| reota”’ pp. 79-80) and_“ Chanak” (pp, 80, 82, 117). 
‘In the codes the word Sudra is contrasted with 
1e iwice-born and not with Arya” (p. 249) says 
sae learned author without noticing just the 
zontrary fact in the Arthasastra (Kautiliya) and 
zirewhere. The name of Narada is spelt as Narad 
,p-191). The subject of Government is secondary and 
irrelevant matters, as law. caste, slavery, ete., come 
i prominently m the authors treatment. It is 
Ciificnit to recognise the originals of brahmadya 
(>. 104) vaneprastha (104). songrahana (p. 103) 
" Charvik” (59) “ Bhishama” (59) and many more 
w0 hal the misfortune to come under the author’s 
yen. “The snecession of Bharat (sic) to Dasharatha 
lic) with the consent of Rama” (p. 64) is not 
known to many. We are asked to believe that “the 
present volume also is based mainly on original 
sources ” The sources in the hands of the learned 
author must have been very faulty. “The peculiar 
reature of this work is’—claims the author—“its 
historical treatment”. But the history of the author 
znows nothing about the Gupta Emperors and 
cumilar non-entities. KPI 


_, CATULLUS TRANSLATED ito EncLisu Prose. By 
Sr William Marris (Clarendon Press. 


It is refreshing to find that_even in the 20th 
century a Pro-Consul of a great Empire can, as in 
che time of the Romans, find time amidst his 
namercus and oneroum duties to woo the muses 
and to continue his classical studies. This is not 
¥r William Marris’ first translation. Readers of 
Horace will be familiar with his translation of Horace. 
tig an ambition of many classical scholars to 
vender Catullus into English verse. The careless 
‘elicity of his style—his mastery of light and 
easual subjects—his enjoyment of beauty and his 
reaction against the crowd of Philistines amongst 
whom he dwelt—all combine to render him irr- 
asishbly fascinating to scholars who are at the 
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same time lovers of poetry. Of course the last 
word in English on Catullus rests with Professor 
Elis, but one at times would like not a learned 
and exhaustive commentary but a dainty treatment 
of a writer whose appeal is almost, as strong to- 
day (and in some cases almost as topical) as it was 


in the Rome of his time. It is for this reason that ` 


Sir William Marris’ translation will be very accept- 
able—even to those readers whose knowledge. of 
Latin is little or nothing—and the get-up of the 
book is very attractive (does it not come from the 
Clarendon Press °?) and very convenient—one can 
slip it easily mto a small pocket. Presumably it 
is the duty of a reviewer to criticize. It would be 
unfair to apply to it the tests one would apply 
to such a book as that of Professor Lillis. It is 
safe to say that as a metrical translation it has 
much charms—only occasionally does the translator 
not seem quite to catch the author's spirit. 
some cases he tends to be too light when the 
author is serious and in other cases too, cumbrous 
when the author is light. For example his transla- 
tion of Furi el ameli :— 


My two good friends I know you'd be content 
To travel with Catullus on and on 

Though to far shores of Hindustan he went 
Where beat the waves of dawn. 


The line “To travel with Catullus on and on” is 
shear padding. This stanza has been far more 
aptly rendered by that great Scholar R. Kennard 
Davis as follows :— 


“Friends who would bear me company 
Whether to India’s utmost bounds 

Where far along the shore_resounds’ 
The crashing Eastern Sea.” 


The last two limes of this are far nearer the 
original and wonderfully represent the thunder 
of the line “longe resonante Koa. Tunditur unda.” 
Or to take another instance. Sir William Marris 
translates Catullus famous translation of Sappho’s 
ode as follows. The translation is too lght for 
the original. 


Like to a God he seems to me 
Above the gods if so may be 
Who sitting often close to thee 
May see and hear 
Thy lovely laugh ; Ah luckless man ! 
It shines me Lesbia, but to scan 
Thy face: my lips no longer can 
Say aught my dear : 


Surely this last line is almost bathos. Again 
contrast with this R. K. Davis’ rendering. 


Of the high, Gods I hold him peer 

Who sitting face to face with thee 
Heareth thy tender accents near 

And all thy laughter’s nitcherly 
Thereat my heart-(ah woe is me !) 
Doth leap : and straightway at thy sight 

My voice disowns my mastery 

This is the price of Joves delight 


and so. on However it is unfair to compare 
one translation with another unless one does so 
at great length. Another defect in Sir William 
Marris’ rendering is the somewhat strained rhy- 
ming, eS, love’ and. of love’ and ‘enough’ ‘love’ 
and ‘off’ ‘you’ and ‘go’ ‘sue’ and ‘do’ ‘fleeter’ and 
‘beat her ‘wages’ and ‘embrace’ ‘new’ and ‘to’ 
In a book of this nature too much stress must 


not be Jaid on the point. A very pretty touch is Sir. 
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REVIEWS AND NOTICES OF BOOKS 


William Marris’ -translation of “ad lecticam etc.” 
as ‘Jhampanis.’ It certainly is the ‘most juste.’ 
Sir William Marris has made a most acceptable 
and instructive translation which will please , lovers 
of Catullus very much and be of great interest 
to the uninitiated. Its get-up makes it all the 
more acceptable. ee 


Soun’s Secret Door : Poems by Swami Parama- 
nanda. Published by the Vedanta Centre, Boston, Mass. 


It is always a delight to take up a book of 
English poems by an Indian writer, for we have 
learnt to expect from such certain kinds of refresh- 
ment which we are not likely to find elsewhere in 
the world. the songs of Rabindranath, of 
Aurobindo, of Mrs. Naidu and her brother Sarindra 
Nath poetry is true to its primary function of 
finding words which immortalise ordinary expe- 
riences, of restoring happiness in life. 

With this little book by a well-known exponent 
of Yoga and Vedanta, the publishers have kindly 
issued a guide to critics in which these passages 
occur. 

“They have been favourably compared with the 
works of Tagore, and Kabir, and cther great 
poets.--... 

‘Following the modern form of vers libre, dis- 
carding the obligation to rhyme considered neces- 
sary In previous periods, it links the present with 
the distant past when great thought gave up epics 
and lyrics, which time has never dimmed.” 

This and other passages In the circular of ad- 
vertisement do the usual injustice to the author, 
whose English poems certainly do not stand on the 
same level with those of Kabir and Tagore. They 
are very brief, devotional utterances in a traditional 
Indian mode and speech, full of the symbols that 
ate ie in previous poets, but with no pretension 

style. s 

TRANSCENDENT LIGHT 


Out of the deep darkness of night 

A light burst upon my soul, 

Filling me with serene gladness. 
my inner chambers 

Are opened at its touch ; 

All my inmost being 

is flooded by its radiance. 


The following poem is nearer to verse form : 


Thou art my life’s consummation, 
My abode of unbroken rest ; 

I lay at Thy transcendent feet 
My weary heart, for its peace. 


These poems really give us the impression of 
being translations from some more poetic forms, 
translations in which no attempt has been made to 
give the thoughts that very vesture which is the 
mark of true poetry. Had the symbols been 
tresh, this would have been less noticeable ; but 
here they are the old ones which have been much 
better expressed in English already. 

Without arresting rhythm, without that magical: 
ordering of words which gives the old thoughts 
such life and beauty, we cannot award the name 
of high poetry. Raa 

The very title of this little book, The Souls 
Secret Door, betrays an insensibility to the part 
sound plays in poetry, and it is also evident in 
many of the poems. 

We have only to put beside these poems some 
of the baby utterances of Hilda Conkling, to see 
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the diffezcence ; such as this, written when sh 
was only four. 


Rosy plum-tree, think of me 
When Spring comes down the world. 


Or this, written when she was eight : 


Ey thoughts keep going far away 

Irto another country, under anccher sky. 
My thoughts are sea-foam and sand ; 
They are apple-petals fluttering. 


In this world of endless delights that are 
waiting tc be named of beauty that .o far has 
eluded all words, it is the lonely part =f the roet 
to find the new ways, to surprise us br discover- 
ing to us what and where we really are. And this 
for the poet is a matter of art as well as_of inspira- 
tion or conviction, the more so if the ~houghts be 
of the deepest things. RES 


HINDI. 


BARHASPATYA ARTHASASTRA (vith Hinni transla- 
tion) By Lala Kannomal, M.A., published by Matilal 
Banarasi Das, Lahore, 1924, Pp. 70 + <0 pages on 
geographical notes and a note on Arihasastra, Price 
not GEN. 


The book is improperly named. Peope will be 
misled intc supposing, on reading an advertisement, 
that the bcok is the famous Barhasparya Artho- 
sasira wh:ch_is being eagerly sough for in 
manuscripts. In fact, it is a mere reproduction of 
the Barhasdatya Sutras published some years back 
by Dr. | ‘homas and declared by him and 
scholars in general to be a medieyal procuction of 
the Yadava or Muhammadan times tnder the 
pretended authorship of Brihaspati, Thse Sutras 
deal very little with the subject of Arthasastra. 
The Hindi ditor and publishers are no justified 
in giving such a misleading title to the [ook. The 
translation is_ fairly good, folowing tie English 
translation of Dr. Thomas. The geograp tical notes 
do not carry us yery far, 

The Hindi editor places the Sutras evən before 
the Kautilya and regards the Arthasastra cf Kautilya 
to be in ‘modern’ (Adhunika) Sanskrit! These 
views are too extravagant to be comment d upon. 


L PoJ. 
: TELUGU. 


“NATYATPALAMO”. —By Puranam Swi Sasin, 
printed at tne Sudharma Printing Press, 1924. Pp. 
253, Price Re. 1-8-0. 

_ In‘this book the author proposes “to stzvey man- 
kind from China to Pern” and deals with ths achieve 
ments of tha Greek, the Roman, the Erglish, the 
French, the Spanish, the Italian, and the German 
celebrities in the field of drama and thestrical art. 
[t needs no 2mphasis to say that these ire none 
too well known in the Andhra Conntry. Es tries to 
present a chery and breezy idea of the historical 
evolution of the drama in those different 2ountries. 
He makes a successful attempt to communicate the 
best of the works of those western widers. He 
selects those dramatists and their works +s have a 
valid and pre-eminent claim for remembrance by 
the people of the present day. _ 

Mr. Sastr: bas the four essentials of 1 critie— 
analytical power, sympathetic understandiza2, gilt of 
expression and breadth of vision. The ex_ellences 
in the technique of dramatic art, astonishirg laith- 
fulness in portraying mankind, penetrating observa- 
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tion and literary composition of the western drama- 


tists are condensed. into a brief compass so as to be 


ezsily grasped and retained. This is the only book 
tLat gives a clever and good account of the dramatic 
ashievemants of the western nations. . 
This book is to be welcomed upon its own merits 
aad in the present circumstances of the Andhra 
s-ege it is doubly welcome. It will stimulate a 
spirit of inquiry and interest among the amateur 
pe There is a good deal of sincerity in 
is attempts to improve the tone, scope and useful- 
rass of the theatre as an useful organism for the 
noral and intellectual uplift of the society. He 
possesses a fine slashing style and, altogether 
gppears te be an, impatient and assertive writer. 
Cn the whole it is a most stimulating volume. 
. The author’s general attitude is that there should 
be a genuine attempt to understand the hest that 
underlies the thoughts of others and try to assi- 
milate it to our own, He is vehement in his opposi- 
“ion to those who wish to disentangle themselves 
rem ths outside world. There can be no real and 
DJermanent improvement until we have a sympa- 
zhetic _ insight into the foreign genius and with its 
relp, develop the Andhra form in its own way and 
we cordially agree with this remark, 
B. Ramacwuanpra Rav. 


MALAYALAM. 


Lexuana-Mata: A Gartawnn or Essaxs.—By T. 
Æ. Krishna Menon B.A. Edited by Thomas Pal 

. A, with an introduction by Ulloor S. Paramis- 
wara Iyer MA, BL, MRAS. Printed at the 
C.M.S, Press, Cotiayam (Travancore), Pp. 168. . 


It is with great pleasure that we find the old 
papers of Mr. T. K. shna Menon in_book-form. 
Mr. Krishna Menon has since the last thirty years 
‘heen ar indefatigable worker in the literary arena 
of Malabar. He has written and edited a number 
of books for the use’ of both young and mature 
minds. His Garland of Essays, the present book, 
has in it twenty-five essays on diverse subjects. 
Most of these have been contributed by the author 
to leading journals on, various occasions. The 
language is a and entertaining as well as it 
iş humorous. We gladly recommend the book to 
the Malayalam-knowing public. 


Dewan Saykuwni Menon :_ [Being a translation 
from the original English of Mr. C. Achyuta Menon 
EA] 3y T. C_ Kalyani Amma MR. AS. T, C. 
/anoki Amma B.A. (Hons.), T. Ramankutty Menon 
B.A. and the editor. Edited by T. K. Krishna 
Menon B.A. Printed at the Ramanuja Press, Trichur 
(Cochin State). Pp. 142. Price Re. id. , 


Anyone who strives to become a true patrio 
cught to know the life and life-works of Dewan 
Sankuoni Menon, for which he should read the 
book written by Mr. C. Achyuta Menon, now 
translated into, Malayalam under the editorship 
of Mr. T. K. Krishna Menon. 

P. ANUJAN ACHAN. 


MARATHI. 
REMINISCENCES AND NOVELS OF THE LATE Mr. H. N. 


Arte: By Mr. V. N. Deshpande. Publishers : Messrs - 


Dapat d Bros. Poona. Pages 218. Price Re 1-8-0- 

__ The late Mr. Haribhan Apte, the premier Marathi 
novelist deserves to have a prominent place in the 
. galaxy of Marathi writers. A decent critical bio- 


- graphy of the writer, modelled on the line of the 
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‘English Men of Letters’ series is highly desirable 
and judging from the present aeons of the writer 
we may well say that Mr. Deshpande is the proper 
person to undertake it., Ss 
The book under notice, though narrow in its 
scope, does sufficient justice to the subject. The 
reminiscences narrated are interesting and often 
instructive to the budding novelists in Maharashtra, 
of whom we seem to have a plethora at the present 
time. The present reviewer, who had had the privi- 
lege of living in intimate friendship with the late 
Haribhan for over a score of years, can well testify 
to the several traits of Mr. Apte’s character pointed 
out by Mr. Deshpande in his best style. , An exag- 
geration or two on the part of one who is lost in 
admiration for his subject might easily be pardoned. 
But an uncalled for and, unjust Toma ee 
when it affects the political opponents of Mr. Apte 
undeservedly—has to be immediately refuted. , Mr. 
Deshpande 1s under the impression that political 
partisanship came in the way of Mr. Apte’s literary 
merits being properly . recognised in Maharashtra. 
This is a sheer travesty of fact. Mr. Apte was and 
still ig universally admired_as an unrivalled fiction 
writer and was accorded the highest honor of 
pe aang over the Literary Conference held at 
rola.. È 
The critical examination of Mr. Apte’s social 
novels only:is attempted: by the writer in the 
present book, and we can unreservedly say that 
the attempt is both praiseworthy and successful. 
Why the writer did not put Mr. Apte’s historical 
novels also in the crucible of critical examination 
is beyond one’s comprehension. Is it because Mr. 
Deshpande felt apprehensions about, Haribban’s 
standing the fiery test of literary criticism? No 
wonder if the writer felt such apprehensions. For 
it is the considered opinion of many a literary 
critic that some of his historical novels such as 
Rupnagarchi Rajkanya and Vajraghat stand in the 
danger of being torn to pieces, when closely ex- 
amined under the searchlight of historical truth. | 
Marathi readers have now been, acquainted with 
some of the masterpieces of Bankim and Ravindra 
Nath and a comparison between Haribhan and 
these Bengali novelists would surely have been 
Interesting. 5 o. f 
The book on the ‘whole is interesting from 
cover to cover and deserves to be ranked as a 
creditable performance in the field of hterary 
V. G. Apte. 


criticism. 


SANSKRIT. 
VarprkaxosHa By Hamsaraja, Librarian, D. A. 
V. College, Lahore. tak 
The book is included in the D. A. V. College 
Sanskrit Series conducted by the Research Depart- 
ment of that College. It is “a concordance of all 
the etymologies, meanings of Vedic words, attri- 
butes of different devatas, scientific and moral 
passages and other useful material_contained in 
the 15 printed Brahmanas of the Vedas.” It is 
being issued part by part. We have received the 
first part which contains words beginning with 
the, first four vowels and a portion of those 
beginning with the fifth, ze. U. , 
_ Studies in the Vedic lore in modern times 
in India owes much to Svami Dayananda Sarasvati 
and the Aryasamaja founded by him. The present 
volume also comes from that circle and we are 
glad to have it before us. The book, when com- 
plete and madeefree of the defects noticed below, 
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COMMENT AND CRITICISM 


"will undoubtedly ‘prove a very useful one and 
‘every student interested in Vedic studies should 
be furnished with a copy of it. 

We, think, the, Aranyakas and those of 
the Upanishads. which, in fact, like _ the 
former are included in Brahmanas should have 
also been indexed, for instance, the Chhandogya 
Upanishad is nothing but the last eight lessons 
repanahas) of the Chhandogya Brahmana ; and the 

rihadaranyaka Upanishad is included in the four- 


teenth or the last book (Landa) of the Satapatha- 


Brahmana. 


(2) The arrangements of words are not satis- 
factory at all. Let it be illustrated. (i) The word 
uttara (uttaratah, ‘the northern direction’) is indexed 
under ‘udici (p. 96). But why? Undoubtedly the 
principal words under which. the passages are 
quoted are not meant to include their synonyms, 
too. The word in question should have been put 
under uttara. _ 

_ i), The heading words should have been written 
in their actual form without the case-endings (even 
nominative), number and gender, as in ordinary 
dictionaries. Of course, in particular cases they 
could be mentioned without any difficulty. Accor- 
dingly. one ought to write anuyaja (p. 24) and not 
anuyajah (the visarga is admitted owing to printing 
mistake, 

(iii) There are two different words aptoryama 
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and aptorycman and they shculd no: have been 
at with under aptoryama (p. 34) as the author 
one, 

(iv) Even according to the euthor’s own way 
all the words with ap ‘water’ in its genstive case 
(apam) ought to have been giver. in orr in one 
place (pp. 22-36), but it has not keen’'done. He goes 
so far as to write some of the forms of that ap m 
nominative plural (apas) among chose which be 
with the vawel a. Still it is scrange zə see that 
some of the forms at ap namely apsu and apah 
(p. 72) are not given along witk the, otLer forms 
in different case-endings where the initicl @ of ap 
does not besome a as for instdace, apen- ‘These 
are only few examples. 

The passages quoted under each word could 
be arrangeG in some order, preferably alphabetic- 
ally or in accordance with the case-endinss. 

4. Sometimes Pandit Haimsarajaj1 taxes more 
than one word, suchas apam ema (eman), apam 
adma (adman), apam jyotih (pp. 32-34). Undoubt- 
edly for the purpose of a concordance both the 
words are to be indexed, ‘but separately and noi. 
together. As the following parts are not yet pub- 
lished, we cannot say if the authcr has done so. I 
one instance, however, we see, he has no; done it. 
for the passage under witara aghara from the 
Satapatha Brahmana (p. 94) is not found under aghara. 


VIDHUSHEKHARA BHA TACHARYA 


COCMMENT AND CRITICISM 


[This section is intended for the correction of inaccuracies, errors of fact, clearly erroneous views, 
misrepresentations, eic, in the original contributions, and editorials. pubhshed in this Review or im 
other papers criticizing it. As various opinions may reasonably be held on the same sv bject, thie section 
as not meant for the airing of such differences_of opinion. As, owing to the kindness. of our — ramerous 
contributors, we are always hard pressed for space, critics are requested to be good enough aliays to be. 
brief and to see that whatever they write is stricily to the point. No criticism of reviews and pties of 


hooks will be published. Writers are requested not to exceed the limit of five hundred words.---ltditor, 
The Modern Review.” | 


Strike of Operatives in Kashmir Silk 
Factory. 


I understand that some incorrect account of the 
recent Silk Factory trouble has appeared in the 
Modern Review. I would therefore request you to 
please have the attached communique inserted in 
‘the next issue of your journal so as to remove the 
misunderstanding. 


Factory. Al alleged grievances have beer investi- 
gated, and action has been taken to remove any 
genuine causes for complaint. Any further causes 
for complairt that may arise will be: cealt with 
individually in due course. a 

The endeavours of the authorities to -ectify all 
justifiable grievances failed, however, to satisfy the 
labourers. They assumed a defiart and threatening 
attitude, and refused to work and to carry out the 
orders of the Director and his sbordinats officers: 
the labourers went so far as to appoint “heir own 
officers from among their ranks. There is no doubt 
that this attitude was due to the action £ certain 
self-interested persons who employed themselves in 
deliberately misleading the ignorant labowers and 
in attempting to arouse communa. 1ll-feelirg. 


After due enquiry those who, appeared respon- 
sible for promoting unrest and, seo ae for 
rioting were arrested by the Police on the mornin 
of July 2ist. These persons wil stand their tria 
„according to Law: if they are found innocent, they 


I have ete. 

(Sd.) ILLEGIBLE. 
For District Magistrate. 
Kashmir Province. | 
The following Communique is issued under 
the orders of His Highness the Maharaja 
Sahib Bahadur for the information . 

of the general public, 


For the past two months a feeling of unrest has 
been prevailing among the labourers of the Silk 
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will be acquitted: tf they are found guilty, they will 
receive due punishment. 

After these arrests had been effected a large and 
uarnly crowd assembled outside the Shergarhi Thana 
aad demended the release of those who had been 
acrested. The crowd were addressed ly the District 
Magistrato who explained the situation and, ordered 
tuose present to disperse, Sufficient warning was 
œen that if these orders were not peacefully obeyed 
r: woulc be_ necessary for the crowd to be dis- 
rersed by a Military force. This warning passen 

rheedec and the crowd who had advanced on the 
hana ware dispersed accordingly by, a troop. of 
Ecwars and Infantry armed with sticks. No un- 
recessar,, force was employed. No person was killed 
enc no serious injuries. were inflicted. The troops 
behaved, throughout with the most commendable 
moderation. Those persons who have spread false 
end exaggerated rumours about the extent and 
rember of casualties are warned that they are serv- 
tg the interests of their community in the worst 
mussible way. , , 
It is noped that no further disturbances will 
weur and it is the intention of the Darbar to con- 
ine themselves to such action as may be necessary 
or the protection of the lives and property of peace- 
“ul and law-abiding citizens. 

As regards the Silk Factory, which has been 
ciosed down owing to the failure of the labourers to 
‘7ontinue work, it 1s the Intention of the authorities 
<a open one Filature as soon as a sufficient. number 
xi labourers, who are willing to resume work uncon- 
Huonally, present themselves. Thereafter three 
more Hilatures will be opened successively as soon 
= may be practicable. 

HARISINGH 


GENERAL, RAJA, K. GQ I B, KO V. 


0, 
Senior Member of Council. 
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Jesus and the. Gospels. 


Without attempting to reopen a discussion hence- 
forth closed, so far as the Modern Review, is 
concerned, may Į be allowed to state the following 
Inaccuracies which by mistake, no doubt, have 
crept into Mr. Ghosh’s account: 


_1, “He has given no reason why the opinion of 
Tischendorf and of Soden seems far more 
probable,” 


Let the reader judge. My sentence (M. R- p. 84) 
runs as follows: “On the other hand, Tischendorf 
and Soden maintain the full authenticity of I uke 
XXII, 34a, and this without the slightest hesita- 
tion, basing their judgment on the presence of the 
verse in Sinaiticus, A, C., and all the other manus- 
cripts, the greater number of MSS. of the old Latm 
version, the vg, syrcur, pes, hier, boh GISS.) arm,. 
eth, Ir (at), the canons of Eusebius, ete, ete. 


2. “Father Turmes has thoroughly misunder-- 
stood and misrepresented Buddhism” (p. 278). 


I beg your pardon; I did not so much as, 
mention Buddhism: I only spoke of Buddha. 


8. About the eternal vision of God: “the pas- 
sages he has referred to (Matt. XXVUI 18-20 and 
parallels ; Matt. XXIV 9.14....ete.) are all irrele- 
vant.” 


| Quite so. Neither did I quote them to that. 
effect: these references are meant to show the 
universalism of Christ. (M. R, p. 85) 


P. Tormes, S. J. 


Hindt Persian Scholars under Muslim Rule. 


Mr. M. Ziauddin of Visvabharati has been 
contrivuting to Santiniketan, the Bengali 
monthly organ of Rabindranath ‘Tagore’s 
school at Santiniketan, a series of articles in 
English on Hindu Persian scholars under 
Muslim rule in India. In course of his first 
article he says :— 


It nad been discovered that the Hindus could 
not be compared to the idolators of pre-Islamic 
Arabia. The learned among the Muslims had to 
pause and consider the fact—the basic unity was 
found out. The Hindus, at least the best among 
them, believed in one God. E ! 

It is of course true that no spiritual affinity, was 
felt for a long time after they had met. The differ- 
ence between the two nations in this sphere was 
far wider than in any other, But once met, it was 


INDIAN PERIODICALS 


simply a matter of time for them to be blended 
even in spirit, The deep, cold atmosphere of 
Vedanta had begun to fall constantly, transformed 
into drops, into the cup of Sutism, which was yet 
warmı with the love for the Personal God. There 
came a time when even Muslim Emperors took 
delight in discoursing with the Hindu Yogis. They 
felt proud in treading the solitayy paths of the 
forests that led to the inner recesses of the heart. 
of India. Their curiosity. led them to pay their 
humble visits, with all the devotion they could 
offer, to those dwellers of the forests. Muslim 
bigotry gave way and Hindu superstition yielded. 
Their souls met and the union first came to fruition 
in the person of Kabir, Nanak, Dadu, Chaitanya 
Deva followed. _ 

In course of time the language of the rulers, z.e., 
Persian, became as current as English is under 
British rule oy There appeared scholars of 
Persian among the Hindus whose command over the 
language was admittedly perfect. The study of 
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INDIAN PERIODICALS’ 


Persian literature became the life interest of many. 
And, Persian literature is certainly greatly indebted 
‘to the productions of such laborious lives. 

The intensity of the fusion of Persian thought 
zand language can be inferred from the fact that it 
bwas no inconsiderable mass of Snfi literature that 

was prodnced by the Hindus, That among the 
“general Hindu civil officers types of Persian called 
the Persian of the Kayasthas and the Persian of the 
Lalas had sprung up, shows how widely the langu- 
age was spread in the Hindu community. And we 
‘can form an idea ofits extent and intermixture 
with the vernacular Hindi from the range of Urdu 
language and its nature, that came into existence 
almost as early as the period of Shah-Jahan. 
_Hindus wrote poetry in Persian and contributed to 
its prose a share that was worthy of them. And 
there appeared, to our astonishment, a good many 
historians among the Hindus. 
In his second article Mr. Ziauddin gives 
‘very brief accounts of some Hindu writers 
-of Persian. Of these, 


Chandar Bhan (died in 1664 A. D.) was a 
Brahman of Lahore, a poet, and one of the fore- 
most literary personages at the court of the 
Emperor Shah-Jahan. From a lower service he rose 
‘first to be the Private Secretary and, then the 
Chancellor of Allami Afzal Khan, the Minister of 
‘Shah-Jahan. When that Minister died, Chandar 
‘Bhan endeavoured further. wrote a quatrain in the 
praise of the Emperor and presented it to him. 
The Emperor was pleased with it, especially with 
‘tthe hand-writing of the poet. Chandar Bhan was 
promoted to the Chief Editorship of the daily 
records of the Diary of the Court. | 

Dara Shekoh was almost fascinated with the 
accomplishments of Chandar Bhan. He asked his 
“father and obtained him for his own service. and 
gave him the post of Chief Secretary. But. Shah- 
‘Jahan called him back to his service when his other 
wazir died. a 

Chandar Bhan collected his writings and letters 
‘and named the collection Manashshat-i-Bnrhaman, 
‘which was accepted as a course of literature in the 
‘schools. We also possess his poetical collection, 
viza Divan-i-Burhaman. Madho Ram was another 
‘outstanding personality in the art_of letter-writing. 
“He was an inhabitant of Delhi. He was a master 
of the language and his letters are undoubtedly _ of 
‘much literary importance. _The collection of his 
letters. vix., Insha-i-Madho Ram, was’ also studied 
in the Madrasahs. , 

Har Naram of Delhi, and Nand Rat were the 
‘authors of Khaialat-i-Nadir and Dastoor-us-Sabian 
respectively. The importance of_ their collections is 
‘clear, as these also were accepted as literary courses 
‘In the schools. 


Establishment of Peasant-Proprietorship 
S in Ireland. 


That those who toil to make the soil 
‘productive should be its owners, is undoubt- 
‘edly the correct ideal. At the same time, it 
is desirable that the landlords should have a 
‘fair compensation for what they have so long 
enjoyed. In Welfare Mr. St. Nihal Singh 
tells the story of how the Irish Free State 
has been establishing peasant proprietorship 
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without injustice’ to’ the laniclords: We make 
a few extracts from his article. But those 
who want to make Indian peasants the 
proprietors of India’s land. as wel as those 
who would Ibok upon such a measure as a 
great calamity, should read the wholy article 
in the September , Welfare as well as that 
which is co follow’ it. 

Says Ur. Singh :— 

. With astion which’ ig’now being’ taken in the 
Irish Free State, it is certain’ that witkin a short 
time “there will not be left onee tenart or land- 
lord.” Thaz, at any rate,” is the objective which 
Mr. Patricx Hogan, T. D., the’ Minister for Lands 
and Agriculture, has set before. himself. The 
Oireachtas, or Irish Parliament! -is “of exactly the 
same opinicn, and has armed him ‘with full powers 
and finanesal resources to enable him to realise 
that ideal. he 

This is the seventh endeavour whica is being 
made in Ireland to transform the couatry from 
agriculture serfdom to peasant proprietorship. 


Describing the condition of the peasants 
who tillec but did not own the soil, Mr 
Singh writas :— 


The people who carried on the agricultural 
operations, whatever their nature, worked on land 
which, almcst without exception, did not belong to 
them. The great bulk of the fruits cf their labour was, 
Im consequerce taken away from them by the agents 
of the landlords. So little was left to the men and 
women whc produced the agriccltural wealth that 
they were compelled to live in conditions. of 
poverty the sordidness of which it Js - impossible 
to exaggerate. 

Then fo_lows a description of the miserable 
life led ky the peasants, after which the 
luxurious life of the landlords is contrasted 
with if thus :— 


While tha people who produced the wealth 
eked out such a miserable existence, the men and 
women who soiled not neither did they spin, moted 
in luxury. TLey dwelt in magnificent, sumptuously 
furnished mensions in Dublin, and, in later days, 
in London. They wore the fines: raiment. ate the 
choicest viards, drank the best wines, and were 
waited upon 3y large retinues of Junkeys. 


The contrast is made mcre vivid by an 
extract. from “Thoughts from the Heert” by 
John Clarke What made the ease worse was 


that 

Until comparatively recent years the tenant 
not only dwe led in grinding poverty while seeing 
the landlord_rioting in luxry, but he lacked security 
of tenure. Ne regulation of law put any restraint 
upon the landlord’s power to evict a tenant, and 
therefore, he could not be sure that he weuld_ be 
able to keep 2ven the leaky roof over his family’s 
head and provide them with miserable fare As I 
have travelle]_ about Ireland, I have hearc heart- 
breaking stcries illustrating the monstrous 
methods pursved by landlords. 


The writer tells some of these stories. In 
consequence, 
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In less than a decade the Irish. population 
dwindled through death or emigration, from 
8.175,124 to 6,515,794 persons, a loss of almost 
one-quarter. 

From the early eighties of the last century 
laws have been passed for ameliorating the 
condition of the Irish tenantry. The under- 
lying idea has been to purchase the land from 
the landlords and make the tenants its 
proprietors. 


The price demanded by the landlords was, as 
a rule, in excess of that which the tenants were 
willing or able to pay. The Wyndham Act made 
specific oaen or the allocation of funds 
(212,000,000) which were earmarked for the pur- 
pose of paying subsidies (“bonus”) which when 
added to the amount a holder offered, brought. it 
up to the amount the landlord would accept. 

As the result of original grants, supplemented 
by siege ine appropriations, the larger portion 
of the Jand in Ireland had passed out of the hands 
of the landlords into those of their tenants by the 
time the British surrendered Ireland to the Irish, 
that is to say, early in 1922. Something like 
400,000 homesteads had been set up. Their present 
owners used to pay a rental of almost £70,30,000 a 
year. To compensate the landlords it has been 
necessary for the Government to issue land stock 
amounting to £130,000,000. 


‘Mr. Singh then states how matters stood 
when the Irish Free’ State came into 
existence. 


These operations, in spite of their great magni- 
tude, left a corner of the problem unsolved. At the 
time the British regime ended and the Irish Free 
State was constituted, there existed 70,000 tenancies 
from which the landlords received a rental not 
tar short of £1,000,000 sterling a year. 

The very 
was not effected proves the difficult nature of the 
responsibility which the new national administra- 
tion inherited. The landlords either imposed such 
prohibitive terms as to give the tenant no mcentive 
to buy, or they refused point-blank to sell out, and 
the State did not possess the authority to compel 
them to do so, or they exchange his dependent 
existence for peasant proprietorship. 

He proceeds to point out the difference 
between what a natural and a foreign govern 
ment can do. 

A National Government can however, afford 
to take a line of action which no foreign administra- 
tion’ can adopt, deriving its authority from the 
people, and owing responsibility to no alien over- 
lord, it can pursue a bold policy calculated to 


improve the conditions of the common people, and. 


ignore agitation set up by an interested faction 
which would be sufficiently strong to coerce a 
non-native administration. 

Mr. Patrick Hogan, the Minister for Lands 
and Agriculture, found, however, that the 
owners of the land insisted upon terms which 
the tenants -refused to pay. 

He, therefore, proposed to supplement the price 


paid by the tenant with a grant from the Treasu 
which would bring it up to the desired level, ant 


fact that purchase of these tenancies — 
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leave the landlord 
these terms. y- ; i 

The terms of purchase, as announced in: Dail on. 
May 28, 1923, showed that the Government of the 
Free State, called upon to settle an old-standing. 
and highly contentious dispute, had set out upon 
a course fair to everyone concerned. The tenanf' 
was enabled, under its provisions, to buy his 
holding. by paying.an annual instalment which 
would represent from 65 to 70 per cent. of his. 
yearly rental, He would thereby not only secure, 
from year to year, considerable financial relief, but 
at the end of a stipulated number ef years—roughly 
approximating to fifteen years—he or his heirs. 
would be the owner instead of the tenant of the 
land. The landlord, on the other hand would not 
be required to forego from 30 to 35 per cent. of 
his annual revenue, but the state would reduce his. 
loss by 10 per cent., by making that 10 per cent. 
a, chafge on the State. co) ef. O 

The reader must not run away with the idea 
that the buying up ofall the 70,000 tenancies 1s 
to begin on the same given day. On the contrary, 
the legislation provides that the Land Commission. 
working directly under the Ministry of Lands and. 
Agriculture, shall deal with them by instalments.. 
In view of the magnitude of the task, the entire 
operation will take a generation or more to com- 
pee When itis completed, however, Ireland -will 
ea land of peasants-proprietors. 


no option: to: refuse to sell’ on! 


Popular Recreations in India. 


To the same monthly, Professor Radha 
Kamal Mukherjee, M.A, Ph.D., P.R.S, has con- 
tributed an article on popular recreations in. 
India. Says he, in part :— 

Like work, recreation is an imperative demand. 
of human nature. 

The fasts and feasts alternate both among the 
Hindus and the Muhammadans as they did among 
the ancient Romans. The Muhammadans have in 
their feasts of Ramzan the exact equivalent of the 
Hindu Navaratra, the Christian and Buddhist _ Lent, 
followed by an outburst of rejoicing at the Id with 
which it concludes. Much of the severity of fast- 


ing is due to the value attached by religion -to 


mortification of the body., It is recognised now 
that if we thwart our main dispositions, we produce 
passivity, weakness and nervous strain. There is 
no doubt that in India the fatalistic, resignation to: 
nature and the idealisation of fasting, vigils and 
poverty which are far removed from the inborn 
restlessness and self-assertiveness of the animistic 
tribes and castes, the bedrock of our population, 
have contributed to the lack of vitality and spirit 
of the people. These have their reactions into the 
unusual liberty and even license in the periodical 
melas of the villages which neglect altogether the 
current standards of decency and serve as it were 
as the safety valves of society’s whetted appetites. 
‘On the other hand, the host of diversions which 
are now becoming popular in the cities, the pro- 
fessional theatre, and the bioscope ‘which are 
saturated with sex suggestion are equally harmful. 
Besides, they involve physical confinement, bodily 
immovability and physical strain. Festival and 
recreation, indeed, raise grave ethical problems in 
society. We are to cleanse our diversions so thal 
we allow natural outlets to the instincts and, may 
not drive men take to drink and opium smoking as 
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the only escape from a, stale hum-drum life. On the 
other hand, our diversions should not he such_ as 
‘undo that bending and training of native impulses 
through ages, which has made social progress 
possible in the past. 

Our bloody acrobatic feats in the villages 
brutalise the people and militate against the genial 
humanisation which has occurred as a result of 
Buddhistic and Jaina ethical systems. The partridge 
and cock-fights with the elaboratate preparations 
they involve satisfy or_rouse the blood-thirst of the 
Oon iE multitude. Football, tennis, cricket, golf, 
ete, 
‘can participate in them, Again. the football matches 
and boxing competitions sometimes rouse thè com- 
bative impulses and demoralise the passive on- 
looker whose partisanship and irrationality in 
crowd lite lower the level of sports. The cheap 
cinema again which is run hy the profiteering 
company supplies the sensational and even sensual 
and lead people downward. 

Ve want today wholesome recreations such as 
those which give imaginative satisfaction to our 
impulses and blend them with social artistic and 
cultural elements. This will be found in the com- 
bination of music, religion and art, such as_ is 
effected in the folk-plays and symbolic _ lilas 
of pageants of India, much that is crude and un- 
refined has, however, to be eleminated from those 
and much that is ethical and socialising is to be 
imported. Bhajan parties aiming at redemptive 
sacrifice wil bring glad tidings or hope and joy 
in the love of God and man. Folk songs and 
religious Jatras and village theatricals in which the 
villagers might act scenes from the scriptures, 
from the Ramayana and the Mahabharata, from the 
Puranas and the Champu Kavyas, performances, 
answering to the Mohurrum plays and the passion 
plays, in which Moslem and Christian village folks 
take part in Persia and Bavaria will be powerful 
aids of social and moral uplift. 

_ The sport must be out of doors‘in order that it 
might soothe faded nerves. In the Indian villages 
the acrobats, wrestlers and playwrights are recruited 
from all castes. Thus these serve to strengthen 
‘soclality, while feeding the affective side of man’s 
nature and relieving the. monotony of agriculture 
‘and the isolation of rural life. In the cities the 
Indian working man is now turning to coarser 
recreations such as the vulgar nautch, obscene 
theatrical and the cheap cinema and to drinking 
‘and gambling. 


———<_ 


Co-operation and Social Welfare. 


Out of the many other useful and interest- 
ing articles and notes contained in Welfare, 


we are able to mention one on “Co-operation - 


and Social Welfare” by Mr. S. C. Sarkar, M.A. 
of the Bengal and Orissa Civil Service 
(Retired). He holds that 


The message of the age is Co-operation ; the 
solution for poverty and unemployment is co- 
operative financing ; the remedy for apathy and 
ignorance is the pursuance of co-operative methods 
in education.—and thé development of agriculture 
and industry within the rural area concerned, not 
away from, the villawe-homes ‘of the. agricultural? 


and lahaumne onanntatian Rael ta tho anllan an 


have high recreational values but only a few. 
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co-operate for the good of each and all, in harmony 
and goodwill ! 


e 


How the French Lost India. 


Writing in the Central Hindu Collere 
Magaxine on the subject of how the French 
lost their territories in Irdia, Mr. Sukumar 
Haldar observes :— 


„It was left to Colonel G. B. Malleson in tae 
middle of the last century to give to the world for 
the first time a fairly reliable narrative of t.e 
great struggle for supremacy between_ the Engli. h 
and the French in India. Ordinary English histo- 
rians have represented the English and the French 
as having been evenly matched, the advantage of 
numerical superiority being usually assigned to the 
latter. As a matter of fact, we find from Colm-l 
Malleson’s account that the Directors of the En,*- 
lish East India Company had long deliberaie.v 
arrived at a determination to pursue a “forwarc” 
policy in India and had accordingly . always er- 
couraged their agents in this country in all acts «£ 
expansion. It is clear also thet the Directors hal 
consistently supplied their agents with men aril 
money in furtherance of this object. It is, moreove-, 
in evidence that the English sovereigns and tlə 
English people had from the beginning lent ther 
unwavering support to the company and all 13 
works, On the other hand, it is equally clear thet 
the Directors of the French East India Companv 
far from encouraging their agents to commit acrs 
of aggression, emphatically put their veto on a.l 
such acts and warned their agents to confine ther 
attention exclusively to matters of trade. Whet 
Dupleix and Bussy did was done not cnly on ther 
own individual responsibility and at their own risx 
but in open defiance of orders from home. Tha 
people of France took no serious interest in tha 
Company and the French sovereigns were com- 
pletely indifferent, even apathe-ic towards it. Soma 
conception may be formed of the generalship cf 
Dupleix, if it is borne in mind that he had no ail 
but that of his own extraordinary genius in hs 
triumphant career of conquest in Southern Indic. 
There was not a stone in the column of victory as 
Dupleix-Fatahabad which was laid in its place bz 
other hands than those of Duplaix himself. 


Decreasing Jain Population. 


Mr. Narotam B. Shah gives in the Jainc 
Gazette a statement, compiled from _ the 
Census Report of. 1921, which shows thc 
decrease of the Jain population in all the 
Indian provinces and states, except Bengal 
Mysore Agency, Assam, Behar and Orissa 
where there has been an increase. In the 
writer’s opinion, 

“Poor physique, a host of young widows anc 
absence of elementary knowledge as regards. 
sanitation in connection with every-day life upor 
which health and even life depends are the chie: 
causes of supreme importance to grapple with 


which contribute to the diminution in the numerica 
atreneth of the Jain Community. The attention o. 
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toe Jain Yuvaparisad is drawn to discharge their 
sacred daty towards Jain, 
tics most important question. which stares in the 
face of all thinking Jainas. 

The editor of the Jaina Gazette, however, 
abserves :— 

“This (tendency to decrease) is more, nominal 
“kan rea, as there seems to be growing disposition 
mong them to describe. themselves as Hindus.” 
Without entering into a discussion of this. “growing 
‘lisposition” let us only say. that if this tendency 
rows on, which God forbid, the Census Depart- 
ment will be relieved of the | trouble of, allotting 
2 column to an Indigenous religion of India, within 
rfew decades. Then the antiquarians will say of. 
she Jains what they say of the Buddhists to-day 
Jat “they have disappeared from the land of their, 
rign. 





A Mournful Tragedy. 


We read in Labour for August that 
though the following facts have been brought- 
to the notice of the Postmaster-General of 
Bengal and Assam, and the Director-General 
af Posts and Telegraphs of India, no official 
ection has been taken :— 


I have the honour to bring to notice the death. 

cf Babu Bhagabati Bhusan Chatterjee, Branch 
Tostmaster, Munshigunj, District Nuddeah which 
occurred under most tragic circumstances .as detailed 
Lelow. i . 
The Branch Postmaster fell ill on the 23 March 
79294 end applied for 15 days leave. He waited 
end waited for being relieved butin vain. His 
illness took a very bad turn on the 22nd March 
=994, The postmen of his office and the outside 
public advised him to lock up, the Post Office door 
and go home but the loyal official did not act 
„ccording +o their advice and eagerly awaited the 
-yrival of relief. In the morning of the 3rd April 
1994, he managed to come to the office and | attend 
to delivery work but after that he took to his bed. 
A mail peon was with him till 10 a. x., after which 
he left him to take his meal, The unfortunate man 
serhaps tried to come out of the bed room to 
attend 2 call of nature but he fell on the threshold 
-f the door and expired. The mail peon came back 
at 1 p. wt. and saw him stark-naked and dead. His 
relief arrived four hours after his death. The 
snfortenate Branch Postmater was very poor and 
sence could not manage to live with family. 

T would request you, in view of the extreme 
xravity of the case, to cause an enquiry to be 
neld immediately in order to ascertain the true 
facts of the case and to inform me of the results 
-3f the enquiry. There is nogetting over the fact 
that the unusual delay in sending relief in an 
emergency case like this was due to the absence 
of any provision for reserve staff of postmen. 
Candidate postmen are not always available and as 
candidate postmen do not get any allowance a good 
deal of time is generally taken to procure a candi- 
date. The All-India Postal and R. M. S. Union has 
been moving for the appointment of a sufficient 
percentage of reserve postmen but in vain, 

The unfortunate. Branch Postmaster died under, 
most tragic and deplorable circumstances while on 
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execution of his duties and due to the fault of the 


Community and‘ solve «administration. He has left absolutely no_provision: 


for his poor family. He had neither Life Insurance 
policy nor the General Provident Fund. In the cir- 
cumstances I would request you to move the Director- q 
General for payment to his widow of a pension equi- 
valent to the full pay the deceased official was getting 
at the time of his death and also of an adequate 
amount to compensate for the loss of a valuable 
life which would not. bave occurred but for the 
negligence of the administration. 


Infant Mortality and National Welfare. 


Dr. K. Raghavendra Rao: observes in the 
Mysore Economie Journal : 


The welfare of the child is the welfare of the 
nation. To obtain an adequate and healthy popula- 
tion the greatest. care is needed before birth and 
throughout childhood and adolescence, and this 
much-needed care can only be obtained at the hands 
of the mother. It doubtless follows that the well- 
being and. prosperity of nations, and_ of the families. 
which compose the nation, are largely dependent on 
the health and welfare of its prospective and actual 
mothers. Infants and nursing mothers are rapidly 
influenced by their environment which is very 
complex. The mother is the. main element in the 
environment of the infant. Her health and habits,. 
her capacity ‘for domesticity, and her knowledge- 
of t care and management (mothering), 
directly influence the infant’s health and physical 
fitness. If she is overworked or suffering from 
chronic fatigue or illness, the infant must suffer 
for want of sufficient care. Conversely, a sick baby 
puts a strain upon the mother’s health and 
physique, and thus a vicious circle is established. 

‘Weakly parents, a feature of the present gene- 
ration, are largely a result of premature mother- 
hood, of il-nourished childhood, of _ unhealthy 
conditions surrounding expectant and nursing 
mothers, of the passing away of customs essentially 
hygienic, carried on for ages under religious sanc- 
tion, but now replaced by care based on scientific 
authority. 


Infant mortality is reckoned as so many deaths 
amongst children under one year of age, and for 
purposes of comparison, it is calculated as so much 
per thousand live births. This so-called “infant 
mortality rate” in the Hast is at least three times 
as high asin the West. “A high infant mortality 
rate implies (a) the loss of. many „infants ; (b) the- 
maiming of the many surviving children, for condi- 
tions which. kill some, injure others ; (c) a high 
death-rate in the next four years of child hfe ; (d). 
the existence of unhealthy conditions in the mothers. 
and in the home-life of the people.” 





Oilfields Found by Wireless. 


According to The Young Ortizen, an. 
amazing claim has been made by two French 
scientists, Dr. Henri Moineau and M. Regis. 

They declare that they have invented an 


apparatus by means of which they are able to. 
discover oilfields, not only in the ground beneath 
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their feet, but also in land hundreds and even 
thousands of miles away. From a station at 
Clermont, Auvergne, in Central France, M. Regis 


has discovered an oilfield in the Rocky Mountains 
in America, while from the same position he has 
detected oil in Saxony, Hanover, Czecho-Slovakia, 


Italy, Sardinia, Sicily, and Corsica. The invention 
is an adaptation of Wireless Telegraphy. It has been 
known for some time that great loss of energy 
resulted when wireless waves of short length were 
used in sending messages, and it was agreed that 
the lower parts of the waves were absorbed into 
the ground. Hertz, the great wireless pioneer, 
discovered that waves were affected by the various 
substances over which they passed, and Regis and 
Moineau set to work to note the gffect. that the 
different kinds of earth had upon electrical waves. 
In this way they discovered the machine which 
has given such remarkable results. It is stated that 
mot only oil, but coal, water, and even gases can 
be located by the new apparatus, and it has been 
suggested that when such supplies have been 
discovered, X-ray photographs from the air can be 
taken to show the best spots for boring. 





The Monastic Life. 


A Bengali youth once came to Swami 
Turiyananda in Benares, desiring to be initiat- 


ed into the life of a sannyasin. He had his 
mother living. When, says Prabuddha 
Bharata :— 

He asked her permission to renounce the 


world, she told him that she only liked to see him 
happy, whatever path he might choose. 


The Swami told him :— 


You have put on the ochre cloth. So people of 
all the four castes will bow to you, and this means 
spiritual harm to you. Give up the ochre cloth. 

Look here. As your mother is intent on your 
happiness, so you too, should try to make her 
happy. Go home, and try to please your mother. 
We are all apt to forget that we, too, . have been 
babes. We seldom think of the helpless state in 
which we were in the mother’s womb. See, how 
the just-born kid, has found out its mother’s milk 
unaided 1 How quickly it learns to frisk about and 
nibble the grass it lives upon,—all with its own 
effort! Man alone is so helpless ! If the mother 
a to cover it even for a short time, it is done 

or! 

The ideal must be very high, but it is wrong 
to form on inordinate estimate of one’s own powers. 
ae powers increase 1n proportion as we prove our 

ess, 

Embracing the monastic life is not a joke. Sri 
Ramakrisna used to say, “That man is fit for the 
monastic life who can allow himself to fall from 
a palmyra tree without moving his limbs.” 
Ts that an easy thing? Don’t you see, how we are 
trammelled with a hundred ties ? Go home and serve 
your mother. It will benefit you spiritually. 


E nates titan 


Brahmanism and Buddhism. 
In course of a series of thoughtful articles 


+ 
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on “ Nirvanam ”, contributed to the Mahabodhi, 
Principal D. N. Sen writes :— 

At the time Buddha lived and preached, Indian 
religion and Indian society were not like what we 
understand by Hinduism now. The Vedic rites were 
followed by the Brahmans as of old, schools of 
wandering ascetics with rationalistic views and 
spiritual mee unes of their own, travelled all over 
the land, while the Indian world was alive with 
deities in every grove and dale, in every tree and 
river presiding over every clan, family and indivi- 
dual. The caste system though surely existent 
was not as rigid -and exclusive as intermarriages 
were prevalent, though tendencies had set in for 
restricting such alliances: within the circles of 
families claiming a pure pedigree. Even the married 
state had not attained the stability waich it did 
afterwards. Buddha left the Indian pantheon_severly 
alone except for the fact that he placed Nirvana 
above the gods, He did no protest even against the 
performance of Vedic rites so far as they _ were free 
from the shedding of innocent blood anc did not 
encourage the giving of alms to bad and ignorant 
people.. The one great theme of his preaching to all 
alike was the emphasis he laid on the purity of life 
as the only law of success in this as well as any other 
life. Buddha’s movement was essentially an Indian 
movement and a counterpart. of the rationlistic 
movement which transformed religious concep- 
tions in the very heart of Brahmanism itself. Only 
it was the ethical expression of the same quest for 
the Eternal and the Undying which inspired the 
great Upanishads. If the Brahmans in their forest 
recluses tried to have a peo ee of the Ultimate 
Reality conceived as Transcendent Being, the. 
Buddhists tried. to drown the miseries of existence 
by working their way into a state of Being where 
ne storms and floods of this world would not assail 

em. 
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Children’s Courts. 


Mr. J. A. Lovat: Fraser contributes to The 
Young Men of India an instructive article on 
child offenders describing how they are dealt 
with in the United States of America, Great 
Britain and some other countries. He thinks, 


The same reasons which make the establishment 
of children’s courts and. the, probatior , system 
desirable in Europe and America are applicable in 
India. Some modification in. methods might be 
necessary, but the basic principles are the same. 
The love of parent for child and_child for, parent 
is as great in India‘ as in Europe. Kindness, 
sympathy, consideration, influence the Indian child 
as much as the European. The reasons for 
separating the adult and the child offender are as 
urgent in India as in great Britain. It has been 
found by experience that the worst types o: Juvenile 
criminals in India will respond, if trustec and put 
upon their honour. The present writer, in reading 
recently The Juvenile Criminal in Southern India, 
by J.. Coombes, published in Madras in po 
wide 


yd. 
could not help feeling that, in spite of 
dian 


differences of race, language and culture, tke In 


child offender is pretty much what the British 


ene is and is influenced by much the same 


methods. 
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Tiere is among: enlightened Indian magistrates a 
desire for the establishment of children’s courts | in 
Indic, and for wider and fuller powers in dealing 
With youthful offenders. With this desire every 
frien of India and its people will be in tull accord. 
The true wealth of every nation is its people, and 
above all its children. A great British statesman 
said. “The youth of a nation are the trustees of 
postsrity.” Those who help to reclaim the youthful 
wrongdoer, and to restore him to the path of guod 
citizeiship are rendering a real service to the State. 
Alike on grounds of utility and humanity, every 
effort shoud be made to render every juvenile 


oerder an asset instead of a liability, to the 
Siate. 





“The Indian Library Journal.” 


The Indian Library Journal is a wel- 
come and useful addition to the list of 
Indian periodicals. ‘I'he first issue contains 
accounts of the second All-India Public 
LilLiaries’ Conference and the second All- 
[ncia Library and Periodical Wxhibition. 
There are also articles on-the public library 
morement in the Andhra Desa, the progress 
of fee public libraries in Baroda State, the 
library movement in the Puddukkottai State, 
the Trivandram Public Library, the Library 
movement in Maharashtra country, ete. 
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Annual Report of Bombay Social Service 
League. . 


The Twelfth Annual Report of the Bombay 
Sozial Service League is an interesting and 
instructive publication. It deals with the 
Leazue’s present activities, which may be 
briefly classified thas :— 


£) Promotion of Mass Education by means of 
Day and Night Schools, Libraries and Magic Lantern 
Lestures ; UL) Boy Scouts Corps and Boy’s Clubs; 
di) Promotion ot Public Health by the provision 
ot Medical Relief through fa/ Free Dispensaries and 
b) by Sanitation Work in the City, and (o) by 
Sanitation work in rural arcas through the adminis- 
‘ration of the Florence Nightingale Village Sanita- 
Hon Fund, and (d) by Child Welfare Work ; OV) 
Work for Women ; (V) Supervision of the work of 
ihe Police Court Agent; (V1) Spread of the Co- 
xperative Movement; (VI) Recreation _ for the 
wcrhing classes such as organization of Fresh Air 
Excursions and Open Air Sports, Management of 
intan Gymnasia_and_ Theatricals ; (VUI) Social 
Wok at Tardeo; (IX) Social work at Parel Settle- 
nent ; (X) Social Work at Madanpura Settlement: 
XD Welfare Work at_the Currmbhoy Ebrahim 
Workmen's Institue; (XUI) Welfare Work at the 
lata Sons’ Workmen’s Institute; (XUD The Bombay 
Workingmen’s Institute; (XIV) Propaganda work 
dough the medium of the Social Service Quarterly, 
he camaj berak, lectures on Social Subjects, the 
scqial Savice Library and the Register of Social 
insvitutions. 





oe Seer OEREN 


Women in ndustry. 


Mr. N. M. Joshi’s article in the Indiam 
Review dealing with the problems arising: 
out of the employment of women in industry 
is characterised by the grasp of his subject. 
which one expects from him. Says he:— 


_ The employment of women in modern organised 
industry differs in two respects from the work 
which they had done so far and even now do where 
they do not come under the new industrial influence.. 
When they take up an industrial employment, dome-- 
stic work ceases to be their mam duty which 18$- 
the case otherwise, and secondly they cease to work. 
ina family group but work under an unfamiliar 
master. Both these circumstances affect their life- 
greatly, physically and morally. The, domestic work 
which women do in their own families is not of a 
light character although its value has not yet been. 
recognized in any part of the world in terms of 
finance. But it will be easily admitted that the- 
domestic work as far as its physical effects are con- 
cerned 1s comparatively lighter than industrial work 
m factories. There is no doubt that the work in a 
cotton textile factory where women have to mind 
the machine standing for ten how's a day is physi- 
eally much harder than the work of minding the 
household. Moreover there are very few women. 
employed in industry who are free from house-hold 
work. In most of the cases they have to do the 
double duty. In western countries and in Japan a 
very large majority of women emplojed in factories 
ale unmarried girls and even out of the remaining 
smal] minority the substantial portion consists of 
widows. The proportion. of married women with 
their husbands living, working. in factories is very 
small. But in India the conditions are different. 
Excepting the minor girls below 12 and a small pro- 
protion of widows, a very large majority of women 
employed in factories are married women with their 
husbands still hving. There is no intention of stating 
that unmarried women who work in, factories im 
West have no domestic_ work to do in addition to 
the work in factories. But it will be admitted that 
in their case the domestic 1eponsibilities are gene- 
rally hghter than in the case ot married women with 
husbands or even widows. Perhaps in the case of 
widows the domestic responsibilities are greater than 
in the case of women with their husbands living.. 
Therefore, when we consider ‘the lot of women 
employed in organised industry in India we must 
not forget that besides doing the work in the facto- 
ries they have in almost all cases to dischaige their: 
domestic responsibilities as well. This double work 
w not fail.to react. harmfully upon their own 
e 


This is not the only evil consequence. 


_ ,Moreover this heavy load of work also affects 
injuriously the health of their children and the peace 
of the whole family, Among women working in orga- 
nised industries it is almost an invanable practice 
to drug the babies with opium in order to keep 
them quiet at home. Besides women workers have 
to do the same amount of work up to the time of 
their confinement and very soon after child-birth 
without a sufficient pericd of rest. Even froin a 
moral point of view a great deal of harm is done 
on account of the conditions in which women work-. 
ers have to do their work and thus a woman: 
e working in an industry cannot find time and cannot 
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vorkers being placed in a position subordinate to 
nen supervisors and officers. In those industries 
vhere the employees do not belong to the city or 
ovinte but are immigrants from other distant 
rovinces as on tea estates and in the jute mills of 
alcutta there are a larger number of eases of women 
vorkers and men workers living together in irre- 

lar relation, Again the workers in factories gen- 
erally come from distant places and naturally men 
eing in a better position to leave their homes in 
ages the factory population as well as the popul- 
tion in cities always show a smaller proprotion of 
omen to men. Calcutta for 68 men there are 
oly 32 women. ‘There is also the factor of over- 
rowding in cities compelling more than one family 
o live in one room. ‘hese. factors also have their 
ffect upon the sexual relation between the men 
nd women working in industries. 


The tendency of the industrial employ- 
ent of women to loosen the moral bond has 
o be counteracted. According to Mr. Joshi, 


The remedies against this tendency lie, firstly mn 
he education of the women workers aud secondly 
n the so improving the condition of work and lite 


s far as possible, the work of supervision over women 
vorkers must be entrusted to women only. Even 
hen women overseers must have some education 
‘he present women overseers omas they are called 
n Bombay, Naikims, have no education at all and 
hey theinselves subject the women workers working 
der them to petty tyrannies. The appointment 
f lady welfare supervisor’ by the Tata Sons Ltd., 
n their mills in Bombay is a step in the night 
irection. The appointment of women inspectors of 
actories and mines will also have a salutary effect. 
Joreover the overcrowding in cities and’ the 
isproportion between the male and female popula- 
jon must be removed. Besides when men and 
yomen continue to work together for a long time 

e first evil effects of free intercourse between 
he two sexes to which they are in the beginning 
naccustomed gradually disappear by their being 
ecustomed to the new environments and being 
b re able to resist the natural reaction of the sex 
eeling. 


As regards the general question of the 
lution of the problems originating in the 
ndustrial employment of women, Mr. Joshi 
olds :— | 

It is clear that if the position of the women 


orking in industries is to be improved the effort 
must, for some time, come from the educated 


women belonging to higher classes, But at present’ 


most of the work which some organisations 
are doing, is confined to the starting of Creches, 
gerion for midwives and such other things. 


he work which they are doing is very valuable 


s to cultivate m them the spirit of independence. - 


` of the two is of most worth. 
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- and more of such work is badly needed. But these 


organisations are conducted by women who belong 
to or are connected with the capitalist class and it 
is too much to expect them to interest themselves 
in the education and the organisation of industrial 
women workers. There are some honourable 
exceptions to this general proposition. The work 
which Ben Anasuya Sarabhai has done in Ahmedabad 
for organising not, only women workers but even 
men workers will always remain an object of 
admiration. But this must be admitted as a general 
rule that this work will have to be undertaken 
by the educated women of the lower muddle class 
who alone may have the necessary independence 
to undertake this work which is not likely to be 
popular among the higher classes. The soaner the: 
industrial women workers are educated and orga- 
nised, the better it will be not only for them alone 
but for the working classes, and I may even 
add, for the country as a whole. 





Dr. Tagore’s Visit to China 


We read in The Treasure Chest:— 


The following story is told of the great-hearted 
Bishop: Hartzell of Atrica :—He was at one time 
travelling through a part of the countiy which no 
white man had ever visited, and where he was 
greeted with nothing but threatening looks. His 
servants, who were devoted to him, tried to pacity 
the hostile tribesmen by saying, “This men loves: 
us Heis one of us. He would never hurt us.” 
“How can he be one of us when his face is white ?” 
asked one of the tribesmen suspiciously. “Ch! yes, 
his face is white, but his heart is very, very black |” 
returned a quick-witted servant. This high compli- 
ment could have been paid only to one to whom - 
the idea of human oneness was more than a 
beautiful dream. He must have begun, all uncon- 
sciously, to Ave human brotherhood in such a way 
that even his servants recognized it. 

With the same spint has Dr, Tagore journeyed 
on a unique ministry of friendship to China, As 
his audiences in one city after another listened to 
him, they forgot that he was Indian and they. were 
Chinese. They remembered only that they had the 
same moral idealisms, the same spiritual hungers. 
And they felt an instant and instinctive respunse to 
his challenge to keep, at all costs, their ancient spiri- 
tual culture. Through commerce of the best minds of 
these two great lands a unity will be experienced 
which is never achieved on the material plane. It 
is a unity which recognizes and prizes individuality 
in itself and other nations as a means by which 
life is enriched, but : whicli finds its-true self in 
losing its separate, or exclusive, self, 


“This” or “That”. 


Mr. M. H. Syed writes in The Vedie 
Magaxine :— 
In Sanskrit philosophy ‘this’ always refers to- 
the outer world and ‘that’ to the Supreme Seif. 
In caimer moments one should ask oneself which 
1} Inthe course of our-. 
evolution, we have tu experience both this and that... 
There are some who have had enough experience’. 
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of this world and its content and have repeatedly 
been disappointed by it. They spent lives in pur- 
suing the pleasures of the senses, in enjoying every 
kind of comforts and luxuries, rank and position ; 
ard what after all did they find ? Was it not as 
elusive as mirage, as unsubstantial as shadow ? 
It is time that one should tum one’s attention to 
That which is the source of Supreme satisfaction, 
eternal abode of peace, plenty and everlasting 
happiness. | : 

Both sides of the inner and outer phenomena 
should alternately be experienced and the one that 
15 more lasting and valuable should _ be adhered to 
solely. It is no use seeking, and aspiring after 
beth of them. One must be renounced in order to 
ccme in full possession of the other, 

Jalal-ud-din Rumi says, “To desire and gain both 
the Real Being and the worthless world is impos- 
sible and madness.” “The self of matter and the 
self of spirit cannot live together. _ One of the 
twain must go,” says the Voice of the Silence. 


Rae ear 


The Timber Resources of India. 


Progress gathers from “Timber and Timber 
Products”, edited by Prof, S. J. Daly of the 
City of London College, that 


Bes et oint in Re pisar of the timber 
'2S0UrC 1s that the forests are onl 
utilisec to the extent of 40 per cent. of their 
annual growth. The net annual growth is 
850,000,000 cubic feet, and the utilisation only 
340.000.000 cubic feet for all purposes. This is a 
Serious case of neglect. The forest balance is carri- 
ed forward yearly and decays unused. Neverthe- 
ləss the forests pay handsomely. The resources 
comprise both hard and soft woods, though the use 
cf the latter is limited by their inaccessibility. 

spite of such resources India remains a timber- 
importing country, the 
to £1,366,887 in 1922 and imports to £137,0,498. 
“he former are principally teak exports, and the 
ater tar ara and Oregan pine aporte, h 
& on, tea-boxes are imported to the value o 
£830,000 annually. p 


By the opening up of communications 
and the lowering of railway freight India 
may and should be made self-sufficient as 
regards her timber requirements. 


I sttnasttatatetteatatatenel 


“Bengal and Women’s Honour”. 


u= g 

Lord Lytton made a remark in a speech 
he made at Dacca”, says Stri-dharma, “which 
we cannot but think was illadvised”. At the 
same time the journal observes with refer- 
ence to the criticism to which Lord Lytton 
has been subjected in Bengal :— 

We prefer the championship of the women of 
Bengal by deeds rather than words, and the record 
of the Bengal politicians as regards the honouring 
of their womanhood politically is at present the 
worst in India. The political party im question 
nas the power in its hands to place its women on 
an equal status of citizenship with the womer 


‘cal outcome ‘by the granting of 


timber exports amounting’ 
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four other Indian provinces and it has not raised 
æ voice in the Council yet on women’s behalf. 
And it was only by a narrow majority that the 
Calcutta University Club after quite a heated dis- 


cussion carried a resolution in favour of the exten- 


sion of the franchise to the women of Bengal. The 
statistics of the social evil in Calcutta alone are a 
greater indictment of the low moral tone of that 
city than anything any Governor could say. It is 
up to these wordy protesting champions of the hon- 
our of womanhood to start Rescue Homes for the 
2000 little girls in the houses of ill-fame, and to 
bring in legislation in the Council which will give 
women more power to protect themselves from men 
and from the goad of poverty. It will all take time 
to make right, but now is the moment for a start 
to be made so that we women may see that our sex 
ig not merely being exploited again in a frothy sen- 
timental way but that sincerity will show a practi- 
T the demands for 
honourable recognition already and repeatedly made 
by the women of Bengal. 


AFATA EEH nipa 


The Political Status of Women. 


Siri-dharma has printed extracts from 
the first public lecture delivered by Dr. Annie 
Besant on 2dth August, 1874, that is, half a 
a century ago, on “The Political Status of 
Women”. As the lecture contains arguments 
which are required even in our day, we 
quote two passages below :— 


To all our arguments, to all our reasoning, men 
answer: “It is unfeminine—it is contrary to nature.” 
If we press them, how and why, we are only met 
with a re-assertion of the maxim. I am afraid that 
we women sadly lack the power of seeing 
differences. It 1s unfeminine to be a doctor, but 
feminine to be a nurse. It is unfeminine to mix 
drugs, but feminine to administer them. It is, un- 
feminine to study political economy, but feminine 
to train the future statesmen. It is unfeminine to 


-study sanitary laws, but feminine to regulate the 


atmosphere of the nursery, whose , wholesomeness 
depends on these Jaws. It is unfeminine to mingle 
with men at the polling-booth, but feminine to 
labour among them in the field and the factories. 
In a word, it is unfeminine to know how, to do a 


-thing, and to do it comprehendingly, wisely, and 


well; it is feminine to do things of whose laws 
and principles we know absolutely nothing, and to 
do them ignorantly, foolishly and badly. 

“Political power would withdraw. women from 
their proper sphere, and would be a source of 
domestic annoyance.” Their proper sphere—ze., 
the home. This allegation is a very old 
lawyers, doctors, merchants; every hour of the day 
is pledged, engrossing speculations stretch _ the 
brain, deep questions absorb the mind, great ideas 
swell in the intellect. Yet men vote. If occupation 
be a fatal disqualification, let us pass a Jaw that 
only idle people shall have votes. You will with- 
draw workers from their various spheres of work 
if you allow them to take an interest in politics, 
For heaven’s sake do not go and take the merchant 
from the desk. the doctor from the hospital, the 
lawyer from the Soa you will eines se society 

TOI HO QIra a WOTRKE 4 Olt Sa. : 
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one. Men are- 
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is not so~—that the delivery of a vote takes up a 


very short time at considerable intervals? that a 
man must have some leisure, and may, very well 
expend it, if he please, in studying politics? that a 
change of thought is very good for the weary brain? 
that the alteration of employment is a positive and 
most valuable relaxation? you are quite right; out- 
side interests are healthy, and prevent private affairs 
from becoming morbidly engrossing. he study of 
large problems checks the natural tendency to be 
absorbed in narrower questions. A man is stronger, 
healthier, nobler, when, in working hard in trade or 
‘im profession for his home, he does not forget he is 
a citizen of a mighty Nation. JI can think of few 
things more likely to do women real good than any- 
thing which would urge them to extend their inter- 
esis beyond this narrow circle of their homes. Why, 
men complain that women are bigoted, narrow-mind- 
ed, prejudiced, impracticable. Wider interests would 


do much to remedy these defects. Ii you want 
your wife to be your toy, or your drudgs, you do 
erhaps wisely in shutting up_ her ideas within the 
our walls of your house, but if you want one who 
will stand at your side through life, in evil report 
as well as in good, a strong, large-hearted woman. 
fit to be your comfort in trouble, your councillor in 
ifficulty, your support: in danger, worthy to be 
mother of your children, the wise guardian and 
trainer of your sons and your daughters, ‘hen seek 
to widen women’s intellects, and to enlerge their 
hearts, by sharing with them your grander plans of 
life, your deeper thoughts, your keener hopes. Do 
not keep your brains and intellects for the strife of 


‘politics and the conflicts for success, and give to 


your homes and to your wives nothing but your 


-condescending carelessness and your thoughtless 


love. 
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Rabindranath Tagore and Institution 
Building. ` 


In ‘the course of a speech delivered on 
the 3rd June last at Osaka, Japan, Rabindra- 
nath said, as reported in the Osaka Asahi :— 


“There are men strong of arm and with strength 
of purpose who build institutions, stone over stone, 
brick, upon brick, every day, and they, finish their 
building before the eyes of the public, but I do 
not belong to them. I am like a seed-sower who 
just scatters a few seeds on the soil and then does 
not have the time to see if they germinate, and 
I may go away with misgivings in my heart that 
such seeds will never come into their fulfilment. 
But still this is my mission, and when I have 
come in your midst, I have come with this pur- 
pose. I cannot help you in building up some solid 
organisation—something which will be visible and 
tangible to you, but [ shall walk among you, and 
very many of you will not know that I have done 
anything which is of any practical value, because 
it 1s not obvious.” 


This is a correct characterisation of one 
aspect of the poet’s personality, but it does 
not exhaust it. He also possesses a genius 
of a practical order, as Mr. C. F. Andrews 
-saysin the Manchester Guardian, “whose 
greatest poems were to be found embodied 
in the brick and stone and mud and thatch 
of an actively progressive institution and 
settlement at Bolpur, which was to revolu- 
tionise many of the social and educational 
ideas of the modern world” Mr. Andrews 
continues :— 


Ralimdranath’s early manhood was spent away 
from Calcutta, at his father’s estate on the banks of 


the Ganges among the village people. He manage 
the affairs of the estate,and I have heard rae 
no less an authority than Sir P. C. Roy, who is a 
practical man of science that the poet was a very 
capable manager indeed. It was during those 
twenty years of estate management that his novels 
and short stories were written. hey contain 
marvellously accurate pictures of the life and 
character of his own people. Among his fellow- 
countrymen, these prose works hold a place in 
public esteem not at all inferior to that of his 
poems. 


Of Rabindranath’s school at Bolpur, the 
Manchester Guardian article says :— 


“After many tentative efforts the way seemed 
clear, and he founded at Bolpur, to the north of 
Calcutta, a school out of a handful of boys, to 
whom he was teacher, play-mate, and father in 
one. For many years his efforts met with very 
little encouragement indeed. All the time, however, 
he was gaining ever fresh confidence that his work 
was at length based upon a sure foundation. The 
vast stores of his intellect and imagination were 
poured lavishly forth in the service of his pupils. 
His school became the laboratory of all his new 
social experiments. His own boys became his 
teachers. A method was gradually elaborated which 
has had remarkable affinities with all that is most 
vital in the new educational ideas of the West. For 
many years I have taken part in ths work and 
studied at first hand the ipoet’s ideal. Nowhere 
in the world have I seen happier children than 
a whom he has taught in his own school at 

olpur- 
ut this was not to be the end of his practical 
undertakings. i 

When the war was over, he travelled about the 
world, and visited England and Europe once more, 
this time inviting those who could rise above 
national and racial barriers to join him in realising 
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his ideal of an inté#ational fellowship of study 
and research at Bolpur where East and West 
could meet. The response has already been remark- 
able. While the school still remains in a central 


place amid the academic and social life of Bolpur ~ 


and the voices of fhe young children are never 
absert, an internafional settlement has been estab- 
lished side by side with the school, where those 
who come from_ the countries of the West meet in 
brotherhood with those whose traditions are of the 
East. Asia and Europe are one in that home of 
world-culture. 


Of the practical constructive work in 
dericulture and village reconstruction, carried 
on at Sriniketan, Surul, near Bolpur, regular 
readers of Welfare and this Review have 
soms idea. 


Where Statesmen Come From. 


Lindsay Rogers writes thus in’ the New 
Republic regarding the composition of the 
British. Parliament ~ 

The major groups of Conservative and Liberal 
members of the present House of Commons have 


been classified by Mr. Harold T. Laski in a recent 
cu of the Manchestet Guardian : 


Finance + 19 Doctors. ar 8 
Coal = 8&8 Land ae OO 
Lawyers .. 85 Teachers fac. = 
Arny 20 Merchants 54. 
Navy -- 8 Engineering andsteel 24 
“Fextiles -» 21 Journalists 16 
Brewing -» 5 Transport 17 
Reatiers 68 


One-fonrth of the members of the Conservative 
party hold hereditary titles or are intimately 
related. to members of the House of Lords. Of the 
rentiers listed in the table, fifty-eight are Conser- 
vacives; the army and navy seem to continue their 
traditional Conservative bias. Only eleven members 
of the Liberal party are closely associated with the 
aristocracy, and, as Mr. Laski says. ` Liberalism 
tharefore attracts pre-eminently the middle classes 
of the community.” In the Honse of Lords. there 
are 272 company directors (a peerage has a distinct 
value in a stock prospectus). There are 242 peers 
who represent landowning interests, and, according 
to an estimate made last year by the Pabor 
Research Department. 227 peers own 7,362,009 
arres of land. Sixty-nine insurance companies have 
136 peers as their representatives ; forty-two banks 
have sixty-six members: six peers are newsnaner- 
owners, and twelve are brewers. hardly a sufficient 
number to justify reference to the upper chamber 
as the “Beerage.” 


Capital and industry are thus strongly 


t. bo ata d tn Dawliamant and tha Tiahany norte aio atare 
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offers a striking contrast. Its membership í 
made up as follows: 


Mines. vee 4B Se i a 
Engineering and ship- Public Service ; 
buildin e Codperative nee 
General labor 7 Merchants we 1 
Transport -- 10 Rentiers fee R 
Railways - 6 Journalists setae 
Textiles oe Lawyers T 
Metal workers | -- 4 Teachers = I 
Other trade unions 31 Bankers z 
Agriculture -» 2 Army oes 
lergy 2 Doctors i 8 
Farmers 1 Boot and shoe | 
Accountants 1 


The trade unions are represented by _136 mem 
bers (an increase of fifty from the last Parliament 
but the party also contains quite a mixture c 
intellectuals and_ professional men. Seven ar 
rentiers, but only one is directly connected wit 
the aristocracy. The miners, who number _one-fift 
of the members of the Trade Union Congress 
return one-third of the total Trade Uniun membe 
ship in the House of Commons. 


The writer then gives some figures relatin 
to the American congress. The following i 
an analysis of the membership of the presen 
House of Representatives :— 


Lawyers --- 262 Journalists oes 
Bankers -- 9 Ministers vee 
Army 1 Actors 
Farmers | «+ 10 Doctors 
Trade union offici- Dentists ve 

als 2 Manufacturers os 
Merchants 44 Real Estate 
Publishers 1 Engineer 
Teachers 13 

Members of the Senate are grouped thus : 

Lawyers -- 58 Journalists 
Well drillers 1 Doctors 
Bankers | + 3  Business-men 
Advertising » 1 Stock breeders 
Farmers -- §8 ‘Teachers 
Dentists -- 1 Engineers 


modest lawyers at that, for the ones with lucrati 


Congress is thus dominated by lawvers, iy 


corporate connections rarely seek membership i 


the national legislature. 
It would be 


interesting and instructiv 


to have a similar analysis of the membershy 
of India’s central and provincial legislatures. 


meee aate 


The Historical Novel. 
Cambridge University Press has publisher 


a dissertation O 
H. Butterfield, 


“The Historical Novel” b 
jin reviewing 


which in Th 


Nation and the Athenaeum, the Right Hor 
H. A. L. Fisher says :-— 
The historical novelist is not bound down to te 


the literal truth. 


So long as he presents us with 


generally faithful picture of the age in which h 


mm ant 


wo havn nn erant pancan far OVAPrPHA 
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Even the anachronisms in “Ivanhoe,” which used to 
cause so much distress to Professor Freeman, do 
not detract from the general value of this extraordi- 
nary work of genitis as a picture of medieval life. 
Nay, the grotesque and Garguntuan errors of Victor 
Hugo are consistent with flashes of divination for 
which every historian must be grateful. 

What, however, is the true place and function of 
the historica: novel and what its relation to history ? 
That is the problem to which Mr. Butterfield, of 
Cambridge University, addresses himself in a 
thoughtful academic dissertation.* His answer, in 
effect, is that history is necessarily fragmentary 
and imperfect, “full of tales half-told and of tunes 
that break off in the middle,” and that the history 
that can be made out of the recoverable facts is 
“really little more than a chart to the past—just 
enough to set the wild heart dreaming.” It is then 
the imperfection of the historical record which 
justifies the ambition of the novelist. His ‘ask is 
to fill in the gaps and to charge history with some 
of the human things which are irrecoverable save 
by an exercise of the creative imagination. hus 
the novel is not justified on the plea that the truth 
is dull. On the contrary, truth is often stranger 
than fiction. The novel arises from the inadequacy 
of the historical record, from its lack of visual 
appeal and, failure to supply “the close personal 
things which are needed ln story-making.” 
these are to be felt, history must be “Put to fiction 
as a poem is put to music.” The novel must 
supply a picture and a story; it must express the 
sense of adventure and uncertainty which belongs 
to all developing life and can only with diticulty 
be learned by the contemplation of the records of 
the past. The historical novelist is not, I suspect 
generally, animated by a desire to make good the 
lnperfections of the record. Most historical novels 
are written upon periods for the interpretation of 
which the materials are abundant and good. 
Generally speaking the novelist is attracted not by 
the dimly lit periods of history, but by those which 
are brightly illuminated. So “Quentin Durward” 
rests on the rich and delightful memoirs of 
Commines ; “Romola” on the splendid inheritance 
of historical material illustrating the life and times 
of Savonarola ; the epical cycle of Dumas on the 
profuse and spirited memoirs which illustrate the 
history of France in the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries. ` So, too, when Mr. Thomas Hardy goes 
in search of an historical theme he gives us in 
‘The Dynasts” a new, imaginative, but essentially 
truthful rendering of the most familiar period of 
European history. 

The novelist, then, is apt to be drawn to themes 
which the historical record has already made 
attractive. Sometimes, as we may be tempted to 
think, he cannot improve upon the original. Dr. 
Johnson, for instance. is nowhere so_convincing as 
„in the pages of Boswell and Mme. D’Arblay. For 
-Joan of Arc I wouid rather go to the records of 
the trial than to Mr. Bernard Shaw or Anatole 
France. 


` 


meree e aei 


Fetitioning a Crime for Formosan Subjects 
of Japan. 


The following passages taken from The 
* The “flistorical Novel,” By H. Butterfield 
(Cambiidge University Press, 5s.) ý i 
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Japan Weekly Chronicle will give some idea 
of one aspect of Japanese imperialism :— 


_ Korea has been called the Hermit Kirgdom, but 
it is one of the world’s highways to-day end enjoys 
publicity. Formosa is infinitely more remote, anc. 
the things that happen there get no advcrtisement. 
We have, it is true, such books as Mr. Poultney 
Bigelow’s Japan and Her Colonies, and sech articles 
as Dr. Thomas Baty’s “Formosa the Modern.” in the 
Contemporary. where learned and personal.r-conduct- 
ed authorities expatiate on the mighty works done, 
But we have never seen the story written of the 
conspiracy case in 1915, when a thousand men were 
condemned to death---a butchery which, az the rate 
of fifty a day, so sickened the executione:s that the 
Imperial clemency was invoked to stop it. Thons- 
ands of years penal servitude are being served jn- 
stead. This and similar “conspiracy” tc als have 
never enjoyed the publicity which shed so much 
light on the Korean “conspiracy.” 


Eighteen Formosan subjects of Jagan were 
on their trial in August last for a “crime” 
of which some idea can be formed "om the 
following passage extracted from the Japan 
Weekly Chrontele of August 14:-— 


Since 1920 it has been a regular thing to present 
to each session of the Impenal Diet a petition for 
the creation of a Formosan Diet- The Japanese 
Government may not be prepared to grant the re- 
quest: it might not even be good for Formosa to have 
it granted. But the islanders have every right to 
ask for it- However, the insular authorities do not 
like this sort of thing. They are of opinian that it 
only leads to mischief and helps to spread discon- 
tent. They therefore ordered the dissoluticn of the 
Society for Promoting the Formation of a Formosan 
Diet, and it was clissolved accordingly. | Fcrmosans 
in Tokyo, however, including some of the members 
of the dissolved Society, formed a society for the 
same object, reported its formation at the Waseda 
police station, which made no objection, and present- 
ed the usual petition. The insular authorit.es con- 
ceive that they have a right to say what Kormosans 
in Tokvo shall do, and to punish them if they 
do what the insular anthorittes do rot like. 
So on their return to Formosa they were p.osecuted 
for committing in Tokyo an action of waich the 
Tokyo police quite approved ! 

British or American observers find some cifficulty 
in understanding where the police int=r{erence 
comes in at all, how a society can be dissolved if it 
has committed no offence, or even why the police 
should know anything about the scciety.. In Japan, 
however, a society is not supposed to exist without 
its being registered and approved by the police. 
That the police have any nght to order the dissolu- 
tion of a society which exists for a perfecti; legiti- 
mate object—that of petitioning for the establish- 
ment of a Formosan Diet—it would. be very diffi- 
cult to prove, but under the Peace Police Law the 
police give such orders as they think fit, and it is 
an offence tu disobey them. The official assumption 
is that the Tokyo Society was merely a continua- 
tion of the Formosan Society. But this is absurd, 
because the Formosan police cannot grant permis- 
sion for the conduct of clubs and societies in Japan 
proper. That is for the Japanese rolice to see to, 
and, the Tokyo police having given pernission 
for this particular society to function, it is an 
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impertirence for the insular police to declare 
that its functioning is a criminal offence. 


hepa 


Compulsory Military Training of Students. 


The question of the compulsory military 
iraining of students has been recently revived. 
In view of that fact, the following extracts 
from an article in the Japan Chromele will 
be found useful :— 


t is interesting to note how the compulsory mili- 

tary training of boys is regarded in countries where 
expression is freer than in Japan. General Baden- 
Powell. the father of the Boy Scout movement, 
gave voice to the feelings of many people when he 
said :— 
“Military drill gives a feeble, unimaginative 
officer a something with which to occupy his boys. 
He does not consider whether it appeals to them 
or really does them good. It saves him a world 
of trouble. Military drill tends to destroy individual- 
ity, whereas we want in the Scouts to develop 
individual character; and when, once drill, is 
learned, it bores a boy who is longing to be tearing 
about on some enterprise or other. It blunts his 
keenness. f 

Those who heard or read Rabindranath Tagore’s 
lecture on education given, in Kobe will remember 
how pitterly he attacked this idea of imposing 
discipiine. He said :— ; i 

“Tf we have some purpose in our mind for our 
educational institutions-—-that we should be pro- 
ducing patriots, practical men, soildiers, bankers, 
these and other things—it may be that we_ have to 
put them through the mechanical drill of obedience 
and discipline, but that is not the fulness of life, 
not the fulness ‘of humanity. But he who knows 
that Nature’s purpose is to make the boy a full 
man when he grows up—full in all directions, 
mentally and mainly _spritually—he who realises 
this brings up the child in the atmosphere of free- 
dom. Unfortunately we have our human weakness and 
we haveour love of power.” :; 

He likened the disciplinary teacher_to an 
executioner killing the most valuble gift God had 
given the child—the | gift of creativeness. If this 
is true of the discipline of some schoolrooms, is 
it not far more often true of the barracks? 

_Hven though we may not go the whole way 
with Tagore in his insistence that children should 
be allowed to, be “naughty” and may believe 
that the traditions of ten thousand years have 
something of value even for the self-confident 
Thomas or Eiichi of to-day, we have to admit that 
it is fatal to the progress of people to press the 
mind of its youth into one cast-iron mould. The 
militarist argues that the safety of the nation 
demands it -and so he trains the boys to look up 
to the war heroes as the paragons of human 
excellence and to regard unquestioning obedience 
to discipiline as the height of virtue. Now it may 
well be questioned whether heroism has won more 
wars than it has lost. Probably_no people ever made 
a more heroic fight than the Jews at the time of 
their final downfall. And heroism seems to count 
less than ever in these days of mechanism. So we 
come back to the question whether it is best for 
the boys themselves to press them, one and all, 
into the mould of the fighter and the unreasonirfe 
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obeyer. Tagore thinks it is not. Bertrand Russell 
makes an Squally telling appeal for “reverence 
for the child ” im his book “Problems of Social 
Reconstruction.” What right have we to assume, 


he argues, that our notions are better than those + 
which the rising generation will evolve if itis - 


left free? Edward Carpenter, for like _ reasons, 
attacks conscription in his “ Healing of the Nations.” 
If men wish to try to procure a certain kind of 
fruit, they are permitted to prune and twist and 
torture the limbs of their own trees and to graft 
this scion on that stock. But. they are not permit- 
ted to try their experiments on every one’s orchard. 
In the human orchard, however, we hand every 
young tree over to the experiments of—whom ? 
Our politicians and drill sergeants. Have they all 
wisdom ? Is there no ae that they will destroy 
the unique thing that this or that young hopeful 
may have to contribute to the world? Their first 
thought is _for the State and the system, not for 
the child. But if they ruin the child. can the State 
be strong? It may win battles—though that is 


becoming increasingly doubtiul—but will it not lose 


its real life ? 


Oil as Symbol of Power. 


The Sunday at Home observes in course 
of an article on “Romance of Oil” :— 


Oil has been transformed into a symbol—and that 
symbol is of power. Oil 1s PowER-—not in the 
mechanical sense, but in the sense in which poli- 
ticlans, diplomats, statesmen, makers and unmakers 
of States. Empire-builders whisper the word. To-day 
states which possess oil or can procure it adequate 
for their needs and unfailingly, are powerful---_ by 
virtue of oil. States dependent upon the goodwill 
of other States for their supplies are inherently 
weak. Oil is a point of foreign policy. | 

It would not be difficult to advance illustrations 
---which would be proofs—from recent political. 
diplomatic, and legislative action on the part of 
Great Powers. What was the inner meaning of 
the descent of Great Britain into the stock exchange 
to buy shares in oil. corporation? Or the intro- 
duction of the Petroleum Bill to Parliament? Or 
of the objection by the United States to the man- 
date granted to Great Britain regarding Mesopota- 
mia? Or the discussion in the French Chamber 
in July of last year, on French petrol supply, 
when Deputies lamented the fact that France was 
dependent upon foreign sources for 90 per cent. 
of her petrol supplies in times of peace, and 95 per 
cent. in war? Or of Turkey’s desperate fight at 
Lausanne for Mosul ? Oil was the mainspring of each 
State’s action—the possession of it, and the deter- 
mination to protect and conserve the power oil 
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gave-—the need of it, and the equal determination ~ 


by hook or by crook to obtain it, to he independent - 


of an ally even in obtaining possession of it. 
Without oil Governments. know that their fleets, 
naval and mercantile and doomed to impotency 
and idleness, that their armies cannot move, that 
aircraft are earthbound, their submarines so much 
sorap metal! — 

_ Yesterday it was lack of money or men or mu- 
nitions or ships or allies made States stand shiver- 
ing on the brink of War, and fear to launch away. 
To-morrow it wlll be want of oil. Nay, it may be 


the want of it will be deemed a sufficient casus 
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belli—or at least the centrai point in a case preferred 
by one State against another before the Interna- 
tional Court of Justice at The Hague, that the 
defendant State had unlawfully diverted supplies 
of oil or by subterranean methods had_ prevented 
Supplies of oil from_ reaching the appellant State 
‘to its detriment and economic weakening. Questions 
of Peace and War may well hang on oil! 





Caste among White Christians, 


A sort of autobiographical article in 7 
P’s and Cassels Weekly by G. B. Shaw 
gives glimpses of caste among Christian folk 
in the West. Mr. Shaw writes :-— 


One evening I was playing in the street with a 
schoolfellow of mine when my father came home. 
He questioned me about this boy, who was the son 
of a prosperous iron-monger. The feelings of my 
father, who was not prosperous, and who sold flour 
by the sack, when he learned that his son had 
played in the public street with the son of a man 
who sold nails by the pennyworth in a shop, are 
not to be described.. He impressed on me that my 
honor, my self-respect, my human dignity all stood 
upon my determination not to associate with per- 
sons engaged in retail trade. Probably this was 
the worst crime my father ever committed. And 
yet I do not see what else he could have taught 
me, short of genuine republicanism, which is the 
only possible school of good manners. 

And now, what power did I find in Ireland 
religious enough to redeem me from this abomina- 
noe of desolation ? Quite simply, the power of 

My mother, as it happened, had. a considerable 
musical talent. In order to exereise it seriously 
she had to associate with other people who had 
musical talent. My first childish doubt as to 
whether God could really be a good Protestant 
was suggested by my observation of the deplorable 
fact that the best voices available for combination 
with my mother’s in the works of the great com- 
posers had been _unaccountably vouchsafed to 
Roman Catholics. Even the Divine gentility was 
presently called in question: for some of these 
ee were undeniably connected with retail 

ade. 

There was no‘help for it; if my mother was to do 
anything but sing silly ballads in drawing-rooms, 
she had to associate herslf on an entirely repub- 
lcan footing with people of like artistic gifts, 
without the smallest reference to creed or class. 

Nay, if she wished to take “part in the Masses 
of Haydn and Mozart, which had not then been 
forgotten, she must actually permit herself to be 
approached by Roman Catholic priests, and even 
at their invitation, to enter that house of Belial to 

Roman Catholic Chapel (in Ireland the word 
church, as applied to a place of worship, denoted 
the, Protestant denomination), and take part in 
their services. All of which led directly to the 
discovery, hard to credit at first, that a Roman 

atholic priest could be as agreeable and culti- 
vated a person as a Protestant clergyman was 
supposed, in defiance of bitter experience, always 
to be ; and, in short, that the notion that the 
courtly distinctions of Dublin society corresponded 
to any real human distinctions was as ignorant 
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as it was pernicious. If religion is that which 
binds men to one another, and irreligion that 
which sunders, then must I testify tha: I found 
the religion of my country in its musical_ genius, 
and its irreligion in its churches and drawing- 
rooms. 


“Coloured” Protests Against “Christianity.” 


The Democrat of Nairobi observes :— 


For hundreds of. years men resorted to the 
Christian religion, and used it to deceive she other 
portion of the world, and the rest of markind. It is 
the subterfuge of the white man when ie wants 
to deceive you ; he tells you about Jesus. he tells 
you about Heaven, he speaks of the beautiful 
things of the Christian religion, which he himself 
does not believe in, and does not pra:tise. He 
preaches them to you because he believes it is the 
easiest way to reach your emotion and to appeal 
to your sentiment, and deprive you of that which 
he wants. Such a subterfuge the white man has 
used in Africa, such a subterfuge the white man 
has endeavoured to use on all the urfortunate 

eoples of the world. He sends out Iss priest, 

is Bishop, and his missionary to foreign lands to 
pave the way for colonial dominion. or exploitation 
of the native peoples and their lands. 


The Abantu Batho, a South Afriesn paper 
edited and published by native africans, 
writes :-—— 

Rome, mistress of the world, ruled supreme, 
her eagle carried by her well-disciplined aad victo- 
rious legions ; and so remarkable was tha: peace- 
ful condition that the Romans erected a temple 
and upon its portals were inscribed in etters of 

old the words : “The temple of Eternal Peace’. 

ineteen hundred years have passed, and that 
temple is now buried among the ruins of ancient 
Rome, and other temples have been er2zcted for 
the purpose of preaching peace, the fatherhood of 
God and brotherhood of man. Yet theze Is no 
pears. The peace which we are now enjoying may 
e likened to the calm before the storm the na- 
tions of the world are only taking a breathing 
space before they once more come to grps ina 
deadlier and more destructive war. With such a 
conception of peace, the strong and rich ofpressing 
the weak and the poor, with the canker of racial 
prejudice eating at its very vitals, how can the 
white man expect peace - in the true sense of the 
term ? Who can think that he can come to my 
house, put me out, take all I possess, and then 
talk to me about peace and justice, and afer rob- 
bing and knocking me down, talk to me about a 
League of Nations for peace? <All the burglars 
get together after robbing the black man_of his 
land, and then say---‘Let us have peace.’ There is 
not going to be peace until we all believes in the 
rights of all wen. 


The Negro’s Protest. 


The Ku Klux Klan is a powerful Ameri- 
can ‘organisation directed against Negroes, 
Jews, Roman Catholics, ete. But none of the 
political parties in America have hid the 
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ccurage to denounce it. Consequently, 
according to The Liberator, a recent Negro 
ecnvention sent an urgent appeal by telegraph 
tc the LaFollette convention as follows: 


“The Fifteenth annual convention of the National 
Association for the Advancement of Colored People 
ices hereby express and record its unqualified 
Protest at the action of the two major political 
patties in evading specific denunciation of the Ku 

Tux Klan by name. 

_“We urge the coming third party convention at 
C_eveland to seize this opportunity for courageous 
2ction’ by denouneing the Kian in unqualified 
terms and by specific designation, 

“Resolved that this resolution be telegraphed 
tc the resolutions committee of the convention.” 

Both messages were utterly ignored by 
LaFollette’s convention! 


“The World Centre for Suppressed Peoples.” 
We read in ‘The Inberator :— : 


The forces for liberation of the darker peoples 
have, since the Russian revolution, naturally gravi- 
tated to a cultural center in the capital of the one 
country where alone they cannot be reached by the 
yolice-arm of the enemy they plan to vanquish. 
£ this moment, one of Britain’s many propogan- 
cists, ‘Sir Valentine Chirol. is touring the United 
States trying to prepare this country to line up 
Dr the side of White Supremacy in the oncoming 
world-clash. “Bolshevism,” he said in a lecture in 
Chicago, “has poured forth over the whole of 
Central Asia hke a devastating flood.” (Devasta- 
ting te white European imperialist rule over the 
“inferior” pone of Asia.) He continues: “On 
Nevember 2, 1917, Lenin issued a decree proclaim- 
ing for all peoples, and not least for all oriental 
peoples, the right of self-determination. But when 
Moscow began to organise its vast system of Bol- 
shevist propoganda, 1t was nowhere more_active 
zhan i_Central Asia, In 1920 a communist Univer- 
sity of Workers in the East was founded in Mos- 
20W: and branches were soon opened at Tashkent, 
Baku and Irkutsk.” Reaching the sorest spot of 
ais Jament---the vast empire of India whose 294, 
00,000 people are the, beasts of burden for the 
British ruling class—Sir Valentine wails that in 
India “the trade unions, which are springing up 
like murshrooms, are mainly in the hands of pro- 
fessional agitators who might almost have them- 
selves graduated at Moscow, for Moscow. boasts of 
the special attention devoted in its various , Orien- 
tal calleges to the training of Bolshevist ‘missiona- 
ries’ with the ea knowledge to rouse. as its 
organ. the Novy Vostok (New East) puts it, “the 
whole colonial world of the oppressed, not only in 
Asia, but in Africa and America, against the capi- 
-alisti society of Europe and the United States.” 

The alarmed gentleman continued: 

All the mantiold discontents of the Orient are 
bound up together in the clash of color... ... 
America you have the color problem in your very 
midst; you have it again at your 
Shape of Asiatic immigration. Wè in Hurope are 
cunfronted, along the great borderland_of the 
Occident and the Orient extending through Northern 
Africa and across Western and Central Asia, from 
the Northwestern Atlantic to the shores of the 
Indian Ocean, and even beyond.” i 
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The Citizenship of Non-Politicians. 


Benedetto Croce is regarded as the leading 
philosopher of Italy. But he has been also 
a man of affairs. In 1920 he was appointed ; 
to the Senate of the Kingdom of Italy, and 
in the same year, under the Giolitti govern- 
ment, he became minister of public instruc- 
tion and inaugurated a policy of liberal 
reconstruction. With the fall of the Giolittt 
government, in 1921, he retired from office. 
When a man like him whose literary, phi- 
losophical, and political theories have exerted a 
very wide influence on modern thought and 
who has also been a statesman in office, 
writes anything on politics, it deserves atten- 
tion. Such is his article “On Disgust with 
polities” in the September Century, in course 
of which he observes :— 

“In centuries gone by it was the “sages” who 
drew aside from the lives of their peoples to 
devote themselves to the pursuit of wisdom, con- 
tent so long as they were left alone in a seclusion | 
favorable to their meditations, ready to accept any 
peace so long as it was peace, and any despot so 
ong as he would guarantee the leisure they 
desired.” 

This represents to a great extent the 
state of things which prevailed in ancient, 
and even perhaps in medieval India. 

Croce proceeds :—- ` 

“We know the kind, of men produced by the 
monasteries and_ ecclesiastial benefices of a later 
time, when monks and clerics shook the weight 
of the world from their shoulders. And the figures 
of this kind we see, whether in the past or in_ the 
present, are such that no one could accord them 
admiration or veneration. Ti.ey had their excuse, 
of conrse, and_perhaps the illusion they cherished 
was Sincere. They promoted, so they pretended, 
the contemplative life, cultivating the arts and the 
sciences, doing good to a suffering humanity with 
works of piety and mercy.” 

Here the writer strikes a critical note 
and says :— 

“But we know that the excuse was not valid. 
Art and science Janguish when once we cut the 
vibrant ties that bind them to life. They became 
vapid, academic, trivial. Charity and loving-kind- 
ness themselves degenerate to such. meaningless 
forms that they humiliate and debase the needy 
instead of comforting them and lifting them to 
their feet. Alms and bread-lines never bring true 
and solid and enduring help. This must come fromrg 
political changes in the conditions of social Iie, 
which give men a freer air to breathe and more 
opportunity for productive labour.” | 

These words deserve to be taken note of 
by the religious and social service workers 
of our country. The work which they do is 
certainly needful and in some cases very 
valuable. But it would be a mistake for 
any of them to think that the work of a 
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true statesman was necessarily work on a 
lower level than theirs. 
Croce continues :— 


“Indifference toward public affairs presents, 
accordingly, a curions anomaly: it scems utterly 
despicable in practice, and yet solidly motivated 
in logic. The reason for this is that it is the 
perversion of a sound principle—the principle of 
specification: that is to say. of _ specialization. 
Sprciatization involves limitation. We have to 
refrain from doing many things we should like to 
do. but ought not to do, since to do them would 
mean neglecting our own peculiar work to handle 
the work of others badly or imperfectly. That is 
why we should control our tempers m jndging the 
work of others, be careful not to. lose our heads 
over things ramote from our experience, avoid 
fighting battles in our imaginations and writhing 
painfully in reality; and all the more since the 
notions we conceive and the opinions we utter 
In such frames of mind are for the most part 
exaggerated, and unfair as well as bootless,---.--” 


The results of such self-control are bene- 
ficial. 


“IE we exercise such due restraint upon our- 
selves, the feeling that becomes uppermost in our 
minds is not one of superiority, but one of humi- 
lity, or at least of modesty: and the renunciation 
we mike by virtue of it is not contemptuous. but 
rational, based as it is on a sane concept of fitness 
and duty. So it is not renunciation in the sense 
of complete withdrawal, complete detachment, 
from public concerns. Rather we arrive and stop 
at a definite point in a definite sphere—the ‘point 
marked by the limit of our competence in the 
sphere of our activities. And this sphere is public 
in that it is part of that universal in which all 
other spheres of activity unite, vibrate, resound, 
and from which vibrations and echoes descend into 
each separate sphere.” 


From this last observation of his, one can 
without difficulty infer that Croce understands 
the function of citizenship in a very liberal 
and wide sense. This inference finds support 
from what immediately follows. 


_ A citizen becomes a poet or a philosopher or a 
saint without, however, ceasing to be a citizen. 
On the contrary, the deeper he goes into one of 
these forms of being, the more strictly he adheres 
to that form, the better and truer he becomes as 
a citizen. The poet gives his people their dreams 
of the human heart. The philosopher sets before 
them the traths of nature and_the lineaments of 
history. The saint cultivates and imparts the moral 
virtues. And all these creative forces make their 
influence felt in the field that is more specifically 
political. It may happen on occasion that poet, 
philosopher, or saint becomes statesman or soldier ; 
a political personality; that is, in the narrow 
sense. Not afew such reorientations or changes 
of role might be counted in the past, though the 
men who made them were not in the_ highest rank 
of their particular vocations; and they had their 
public careers either before their special callings 
developed or after they had passed their full 
maturity and wearing out.” . 


Let us not complain if in India the poet, 
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the sage, the philosopher, the sciertist, the 
teacher, the historian, the man of letters, or. 
the artist is not also a politician. Ho who is 
true to his vocation, whatever it is, is a true 
citizen. 

Croce concludes: 


“To secure union of politics with the other 
forms of human activity we do not have -o depon.. 
on rare prodigies and geniuses. That union 13 
already a fact when we do the work for which we 
are fitted in the best and noblest way, eid witha 
sense of responsibility and service to our fellows.” 


The Revival of Religion. 


Mr. W. J. Dawson suggests in the Century 
that there must needs be some factor commor 
to all religions. What is that factor ? 


“I suggest that it is the perception of a spiritual 
universe with which man has authentic relations. 
The essential cleavage of mankind is not betweer 
the pagan and the Christian, but bezveen the 
materialist and the spiritualist, bitsreen — the 
man for whom things seen are the scl2 realities 
and the man for whom things unsee. have a 
sublimer authenticity.” 


Mr. Dawson holds that religion belongs to 
the mysteries, and its essential rinciple 
is a belief in and a reverence fo: things 
unseen. Hence, 


“There is, and necessarily must be. a large 
element of the inexplicable in religion. It is a 
region of unexplored remainders. It invites faith 
in matters which cannot be rationally apprehended. 
In this respect it is akin to poetry and tke highest 
forms of art. which appeal to us by channels not 
marked upon the charts of logic and r¢Lystology. 
For if plain logic be applied to the poetry of Keats, 
the lovely fabric is instantly destroyed, wd there 
is no easier thing than for a house-painter to prove 
that the colors Turner used are in no way different 
from those he himself employs in painting doors 
and roofs. Yet despite these performences of 
Mr. Gradgrind and his kind, multitudes of men 
and women feel_a glow of ecstasy in reading Keats, 
and are moved to wonder and adorction by 
Turner’s use of color. My point is, tnen, that 
religion cannot be reduced to severely logical terms 
without the destruction of its finer essaaces. Its 
beautiful hues and colors fade when ex sed to a 
wrong atmosphere. Separated from mystery, its 
secret and compelling charm is lost, and -~he result 
is what I have called the vulgarization of zeligion.” 


_ After describing a Roman Catholis mass 

and a Quakers’ meeting which he had attend- 
ed and the impression produced thersby, the 
writer says :— 

“Both are the expression of man’s awe jin the 
presence of the invisible. And J furtier think 
that the chief end of any service which calls itself 
religious is to produce this emotion. It worshi 
does not create the sense of the presence of God, 
if it does not withdraw the spirit from a material- 
istic world into contact with a spiritual world, and, 
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cr a time at least, makes that spiritual world, 
xere real than the visible world, it fails altogether 
ai its true object.” 


For this reason he asks :— 


Do the buildings in which we. worship aid the 
spirit of reverence, create in any degree the sense 
DŽ divine mystery? No one has ever entered a 
zreat mediaeval cathedral without being aware of 
zase influences. He feels ‘the height, the space, 
ihs glocm, the glory’, as an invocation to serious 
and solemn thoughts, and this without any aid 
irom speech or music or the gorgeous spectacle of 
ritual observance.” 


Mr. Dawson concludes by saying that his 
paper is a plea for the return of mystery in 
{crms of worship. 


“It is a plea for spirituality, the return of awe, 
the sense of contact with God and the invisible 
world we worship.-....Can we not make a fuller use 
cf beausy in our forms of worship ? Can we not 
make more of silent communion with God and 
Jass of public exhortation ? Can we not do much 
more than we do to cultivate the spirit of rever- 
ence In worship ? 


Some Codes of Ethics for Journalism. 


Mr. Ernest Gruening, an American journa- 
Est of varied experience, familiar with ma- 
razine as well as with daily newspaper 
journalism, discusses in the Century whether 
journalism can be a profession. “The question 
vader discussion is whether journalism is a 
profession or a business, an art or a craft”, 
writes. Mr. Gruening. 


“There are two distinct conceptions of the 
schools of journalism,” writes Nelson Antrim 
Crawford in his excellent “The Ethics of Journa- 
Esm”, the first book on the subject. One empha- 
sizes above everything else newspaper technique. 
This is the trade school method and it turns out 
graduates who have the competency which a trade 
school gives. a i 
_ The other conception, Mr. Crawford points out, 
is that journalism is a profession and that the 
school of journalism is a professional school. It 
admits that the school must give technical training 
but maintains that this could be obtained in a 
very brief course’ and that the school ought 
‘rather give the student such an intellectual and 
ethical training and background as will best 
enable him to serve the public through the press.” 


In recent years there have been many 
codes of ethics for journalism. In the Oregon 
Sode, written by Mr. C. V. Dyment of the 
University of Oregon, we find inter alia :— 


“There is no place in journalism for the dissem- 
bler ; the distorter ; prevaricator ; the suppressor ; 
or the dishonest thinker.” And also: “We wil 
resist outside control in every phase of our prac- 
tice, believing that the best interests of society 
require Intellectual freedom in journalism.” 

Says the Code adopted by the Mission Press 
Assocmtion in 1921. 

“A newspaper does not belong solely to its 
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owner and is not fulfilling its highest functions if 
devoted selfishly.” 
d no finer expression of what should be the 
journalist’s part in our society exists than “the 
ournalist’s Creed,” composed by Dean Walter 
Williams of the School. of Journalism of the 
University of Mission, which says in part:— 

“T believe in the profession of Journalism. 

“I believe that the public journal is a public 
trust ; that all connected with 1t are to the full 
measure of their responsibility, trustees for the 
public ; that acceptance of lesser service is be- 
trayal of this trust. DN 

“I believe that clear thinking, and clear statement 
accuracy, and fairness are fundamental to good 
journalism. i , 

“I believe that a journalist should write only 
what be holds in his heart to be true. 

“I believe that suppression of the news for any 
consideration other than the public welfare of 
society is indefensible. | 

“I beleve... that bribery by one’s own pocket 
book is as much to be avoided as by the pocket 
book of another; that individual responsibility may 
not be escaped by pleading another’s instructions 
or another's dividends.” : 

This is as it should be, but, unfortunately, not 
as it is. It is an expression of an ideal which has 
been attained only in rare instances. . 


The ethics of Journalism are worthy of 
very serious consideration. For 


“Journalism is important because in the evolu- 
tion of our complex problems of democracy, public 
opinion is the vital factor. the formation of 
this opinion the essential element is the press.” 


es 


Is Capital Punishment Futile ? 


We read in Current Opinion :— 


As a result of twenty years’ experience in 
enclogical work, during which he has served as 
resident of the Wardens’ Association and President 

of the American Prison Association, Lewis E. Lawes 
Warden of Sing Sing Prison, Ossining, New York, 
has come to the conclusion that capital punishment 
is futile. He states this conclusion in a new book 
entitled “Man’s Judgment of Death” (Putnam’s), 
and bases it not only on his personal contact with 
hundreds of murderers whom he has known and 
with whom he has talked in very solemn moments, 
but also on objective evidence presented in nearly 
forty tables and charts. 

The deterrent argument, he says, rests on the 
erroneous supposition that life is the most valued 
possession of man, whereas there is no fear nor 
thought of death in the minds of most murderers, 
There are many shootings, upon slight or no pro- 
vocation, by bootleggers, burglars or traffickers in 
drugs. In one case police officers were killed for -no 
better reason than because the offender feared to 
be beaten up in the police station. After the 
electrocution of Police Lieutenant Becker and four 
gunmen, five more were in the death house at Sing 

ing Prison within a year. 

Mr. Lawes contends that the death penalty 
conforms to none of the best ideas of modern 
criminology. He points out, that in fifteen out of 
the forty American states in which juries are 
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| permitted the choice between the death penalty 


and life imprisonment. they 


| capital punishment 


I have chosen the 
latter, in a ratio of more than five to one. He 
continues : ; ; 

We have tried capital punishment for many 
generations Ina great majority of our states. Yet 


' we have a homicide rate to-day—and always have 


had—to which in comparison with other nations 
we cannot point with pride. In those states: where 
has been abolished the record 
is better than where it exists. There have been 
greater increases in homicidal crimes occurring in 
states which have always retained the death penalty 
than. have ever occurred in states where it has been 
abolished,” sen 
_ The alternative proposed by Mr. Lawes is life 
Imprisonment. . ee 

“No claim is made that it will prove a panacea 
that will effect the cure of homicidal crime, but 
Ido believe that life imprisonment with a long 
unavoidable minimum provides a form of punish- 
ment that is more certain-of application than the 
death penalty can ever be made, that is more 
scientific in application because with its long but 
variable minimum it presents a possibility for 
individulization and differentiation of treatment.” 


A Prize Home. 


There should be a competitive prize in our 
midst like that of which The Woman Ovtixen 
writes :— 

There are home-makers and home-makers in 
America, but here isa new kind. She is Dr. Caro- 
line Bartlett Crane, and the home’she (with her 
committee) made won the $ 500 prize offered by 
the Better Homes in America organization. 

All plans for the house were designed and drawn 
by Dr. Crane, and those who have seen the house 
suspect that its compactness and convenience, par- 
ticularly in the kitchen arrangements, had much to 
do with the decision. 
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Dr. Crane had the support and coopecatfon of a 
group oi Kalamazoo citizens in carrying the plan 
rough. 


“The Review of Reriews” 


Attitude of 
Towards India. 


The following paragraph from the London 
Review of Reviews embodies what its editor 
oe Englishmen should do in relation to 
India :— 


We need to keep on an even course, as far re- 
moved from foolish sentimentality and exaggeration 
as from more diehard” recalcitrance and Toryism. 
Above all, we need a constant and deliberate effort 
to understand Indian aspirations and to ses how far 
they can be fairly met without weakening -he essen- 
tial ties between the various parts of the Empire. 
In this respect there is reason to believe “hat some 
progress has recently been made and that the 
Government are disposed to modify, in practice if 
not formally, the standpoint that nothing can be 
done until 1929 to enguire seriously into modifica- 
tions of the Montagu-Chelmsford Constitution. It is 
good also that the delegates of the National Conven- 
tion for India, which is endeavouring to draft an 
Indian Constitution from Indian points of view 
should have had a good reception in this country and 
should have been able to place their views before 
the public. The lme of progress in regard to India 
lies in_the direction of increasing efforts te under- 
stand India on the part of the people of this country: 
and in similar efforts on the part of responsible 
Indians to penetrate the fog of reticence ani caution 
that too often surrounds the goodwill of Britons. 
But, m any case, the main effort must be ours. 
We have long ruled India and have accepzed res- 
ponsibility for her welfare. It is therefore sur duty 
to seek common denominators between ouz concep- 
tions of her welfare and those of her owr spokes- 
men, 


=e 
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Every Man’s Right to Assert and 
Exercise Freedom. : 


We do not know how Swaraj can be 
“obtained”. But we do know. that every man is 
born free, and that it is his right and duty 
to assert and exercise that freedom. Even 
if he be overcome by force or fraud or both, 
he does not lose the right, nor is exempted 
from the duty, to assert and exercise his 
freedom. As often as he is stricken down, 
he ought to shake the dust off his body, 


stand erect like a man and assert his freedom 
unto death. As often as he is shackled, he 
ought to break his chains and exercise his 
freedom. 


That being the duty and right of a man 
who has himself been conquered, it is much 
more the right and duty of his desecndants 
to behave like free men, as they really are. 

- Some of our ancestors were overcame by 
force, some by fraud, and some by a combi- 
ration of both. That m spite of that faet they 
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did nct try to assert their freedom and be- 
have like men, was their fault. 
wrong interpretation of history and of human 
rights to think that those ancestors of ours 
sold us into servitude or had the right to do. 
If one western throws down another, it does 
not mean that.in every succeeding generation 
tie descendants of the former are thereby 
constituted the top-dogs and the descendants 
af the latter the under-dogs. 

No, every one of us is born free. It is 
tne right and duty of every one of us to 
kehave like free men. It is our indefeasible 
right to think and speak and act as the 
reople of independent countries do. It is 
cur undying duty ‘to remove all obstacles 
which stand in, the way of our doing so. 
Why should we be hypnotised by ourselves 
cr by others into the delusion that if is our 
duty to behave only in the way which is 
epproved by those who want us to believe 
that we are not free men ? 

So long as life lasts, the undying assertion 
of deathless freedom in imagination, in 
thougnt, in feeling, in the expression thereof, 
end in all kinds of action is our right and 
duty. 

Scoffers and weaklings and men in power 
will call all this a dream. Let them. Man 
lives by such dreams of the ‘Truth, not by 
being reconciled to the Delusion of 
actualitiés. 

To have the faith that one is free and to 
be true to that faith in thought, word and 
deed, therein lies Swaraj and its gradual and 
eontiruous realization. For Swaraj is both a 
being and a becoming. It is both static and 
dynamic. 


Fersonnel of ivil Departments in 
Hyderabad. 


In years past, we published more than 
once analyses of the higher civil services In 
British India, showing how few posts 
held by Indians and how many by Europeans. 
Tt wculd be interesting and instructive to 
nave similar statements relating to the larger 
Indian states individually. We-shall attempt 
to give here such a statement prepared from 
the classified list of officers of the civil depart- 
ments of H. E. H. the Nizam’s government 
corrected up to 6th April, 1923. 

Administration. 7 Musalmans, 2 Hindus 
and i Parsi. 

President’s Perscnal Staff. All 4 Musal- 
mans. 

Legislative Council. The President is a 
Parsi. Of the remaining 18 members 11 


But it isa 


were ' 


Imi. 
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are Muslims, 6 are Hindus and 1 an Indian 
Christian. 

Chief Secretariat. 
Muslims. 

Political Secretariat. Six Muslims, 1 Parsi, 
and 1 European Christian. 

Financial Secretariat. One Hindu, 2 Euro- 
pean Christians and 6 Muslims. 

Revenue Secretariat. All the 18 officers 
are Muslims. 

Judicial Secretariat. All 6 are Muslims. 

Public Works Secretariat. 1 European 
Christian, 1 Hindu, 6 Muslims. 

Military Secretariat. Al 4 Muslims. 

Commerce and Industries Secretariat. All 
3 Muslims. 

Legislative Secretariat. 2 Hindus and 8 
Muslims. 

Secretary, Religious Department. Muslim. 
i; Development Secretariat. All 7 are Mus- 
ims. 

Financial Department. 7 Hindus, 2 Euro- 
pean Christians, 15 Muslims. 

Railway Branch, Financial Secretariat. 1 
European Christian. . 
Treasurer, Central Treasury. “Muslim. 

Treasury Superintendents. 1 Parsi, 4 
Hindus, 11 Muslims. 


All the six: officers are 


Mint and Stamps Departments. 1 Parsi, 3 
European Christians, 2 Hindus and one 
Muslim. 

Electricity Department. 2 European 


Christians, 1 Hindu, 1 Muslim. 

Osmania Central Technical Institute. 2 
European Christians, 

Railways. 1 European Christian. 

Revenue Inspecting Officers. 1 Hindu, 1 
Muslim. 

First Talukdars. 1 Hindu, 15 Muslims. 


Assistant Talukdars. 4 Hindus, 1 Parsi, 
33 Muslims. . 
Additional Assistant Talukdars. 1 Hindu, 


2 Muslims. 


Tahsildars. 3 Parsis, 8 Hindus, 104 Mus- 


lms. Additional Tahsildars. 2 Muslims. 
Tahsildars, Sarf-i-Khas-llaka. 4 Muslims.. 
Settlement Superintendents. 1 Hindu, 1 


Parsi. 
Assistant Settlement Supdts. 2 Parsis, 12 . 
Muslims. 
Sub-Assistant S. Supdts. 2 Muslims. 
Jamabandi Assistants. 2 Muslims. 
i Land Record Officers. 2 Hindus 3 
ms. 


Mus- 


Forrest DEPARTMENT : 
Inspector-General., Muslim. 
Conservators. European Christian 1, Mus- 
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7 Assistant Conservators. 3 Hindus, 13 Mus- 
ims. 

Industrial Research Party. 1 European 
Christian. 


Customs Commissioner. Hindu. Assistants. 
All three Muslims. 
Superintendents. 2 Hindus, 1 Parsi, 6 


Muslims, 1 European Christian. 
Excise Director, ete. 3 Muslims. 
r Abkari Talukdars. ete. 3 Hindus, 2 Mus- 
ims. 
Excise Superintendents. 3 Hindus, 1 
European Christian, 12 Musalmans. 
Superintendent, Opium and Ganja. Muslim. 
Mines Department. 1 Hindu, 2 Muslims. 
Agricaltural Department. 1 European 
Christian, 1 Musalman. 


Industries and Commerce Department. 3 


Hindus, 1 European Christian and 2 Muslims. 

Co-operative Department. All six Muslims. 
Chief Justice. Muslim. 

Puisne Judges. 1 Hindu, 5 Muslims. 

Mufti. Muslim. 

Registrar, etc. 3 Muslims 

Government Pleaders. 1 Hindu, 5 Musal- 
mans. 

City Civil Court. 5 Muslims. 

City Magistrate’s Court. 5 Muslims. 

Kazi’s Court. 1 Muslim. 

Special Magistrate. Muslim. 

Divisional Judges. Six Muslims. 

District Civil Judges. 15 Muslims. 

Additional Civil Judges. 8 Muslims. 

Munsifs. 8 Hindus, 1 Parsi, 85 Muslims. 

Jails Department. 1 European Christian, 
5 Muslims. 

Government Central Press. 1 Hindu, 1 
Muslim. 

City and Suburban Police. 1 Hindu, 7 
Muslims. 


Police: Director-General’s Office. 1 Euro- 
pean Christian, 5 Muslims. 
Police Training School. 2 Hindus. 


Police Superintendents. 2 Hindus, 16 
Muslims. 
Police Asst. Supdts. 4 Hindus, 13 Muslims. 


Criminal Settlement Officer. Muslim. 


Epucation DEPT. 


Educational Director’s Office. 
4 Muslims. 

Inspectors of Schools. 5 Muslims. 

Inspectress of Girl’s Schools. 
Christian. . 

District Inspectors. 4 Hindus, 12 Muslims. 

Nizam College. 4 European Christian, 6 
Hindus, 5 Muslims. 

Madrasa-i-Aliya. 1 European Christian. 


—_ om ai eee: 


1` Hindu, 


European 
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Translation Bureau, 
10 Muslims. 

Osmania University College. 7 Hindus, 31 
Muslims. 

Registrar, ete., Do. 2 Muslims. 

High Schools, ete, 6 Hindus, 17 European 
Christians, 13 Muslims. 

Postal Department. 1 Parsi, 8 Micslims. 

Medical Department. 3 Parsis, 1 Sixh, » 
Hindus, 1 European Christian, 8 Muslims. 

Superintendent, Afzulganj Hospital. Parsi. 

Chemical Examiner and  Bactericlogist. 
Hindu. 

Medical Stores. 1 Sikh, 1 Hindu. 

Civil Surgeons. 5 Hindus, 4 Paris, 1 
Indian Christian, 8 Muslims. 

Assistant Surgeons. 4 Parsis, 3 Cari tians, 
24 Hindus, 21 Muslims. 

Lady Civil Surgeons. 1 Parsi, 1 European. 
1 Indian Christian. 

Lady Assistant Surgeon. 
Indian Christians. 

Unani Dispensaries. 12 Muslims. 

Unani Medical School. 3 Muslims. 

Unani Medical Stores. 1 Muslims. 

Registration and Stamps Deparment. 
4. Muslims 


Puste Works DEPARTMENT. 


Chief Engineer. Muslim. 

Superintending Engineers. 2 Muslims. 

Architect. Muslim. 

Executive Engineers. 2 Hindus, 1 Parsi, 
2 Christians, 5 Hin- 


Osmania University. 


2 fPars:s, 6 


6 Muslims. 
Assistant Engineers. 
dus, 1 Parsi, 12 Muslims. 


Sub-engineers. 1 Hindu, 1 Christian, 6 
Muslims. 

State Mechanical Engineer. European 
Christian. 

Chief Supdt., Water and Drainage. 
Muslim. 

City Improvement Board. 1 Hindu, 3 
Muslims. 

Superintending , Engineers: 1 Australian, 
1 Muslim. 


Executive and Assistant Enginesrs. 6 
Christians, 13 Hindus, 1 Parsi, 11 Muslims. 


Sub-engineers. 3 Hindus, 1 Christiar, 2 
Muslims. 

Development Department. 4 Mus.ims, 6 
Hindus. 

Flood Remedial Works Dept. 1 Hinda, 1 
Muslim. 


Wyra Project. 1 Hindu, 1 Muslim. 

Palair Project. 1 Hindu, 1 Muslim. 

Special Buildings Division. 1 Muslin, 1 
Barsi. 
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Land Compensation Officer. Muslim. 

Miszellaneous Departments. 18 Muslims, 
G Hindus. l 

Hyderabad Municipality. 1 Parsi, 1 Hin- 
cu, 5 Muslims. 

According to the Census of 1921, out of 
every 10000 of the population of Hyderabad, 
9545 are Hindus, 1041 are Muslims, 50 are 
Christians and 345 are followers of tribal 
religions. Among Hindu males and females 
“7 and 4 respectively per thousand are lite- 
rate ; among Moslem males and females, 140 
and 38. 

The following table gives the figures for 
titeracy of two Hindu and two Moslem castes 
ser thousand in 1921 :— 


Caste Male Female 
Brahman 43% 63 
Komsti 270 10 
Saiyid 155 46 
Sheikh 70 13 . 

Literacy in English per 10000 in 1921. 

Caste Male Female 
Brahman 2399 112 
Kometi 187 7 
Saiyid 63 1 
Sheikh 25 1 


The following table shows the numbers of 
speakers of different languages in Hyderabad 
in 1921 per 10000 of the population :— 


Telugu 4825 
Marathi 2645 
Kanarese 1232 
W astern Hindi 1056 
Rajasthani EP 128 
Gcndi wie 55 


Tho medium of instruction in Osmania 
University is Urdu, which is included in 
Western Hindi in the Census Report for 1921. 


arne 


Mahatma Gandhi’s Fast. 


Tt is a cause of deep distress that, owing 
to the recent suicidal and bloody outbreaks 
of Hiadu-Moslem dissensions, Mahatma Gandhi 
has felt compelled to take a vow of fasting 
for twenty-one days by way. of penance and 
prayer. As he is in a weak state of health 
and will take only water or water and salt, 
the fast is causing great anxiety. We hope 
and pray that. he may survive this penance, 
whick he has imposed on himself because of 
his great love for his countrymen of all races, 
creeds and castes and of the pain that the 
Hinda-Moslem riots have given him. We shall 
rejoice if those whose conduct is the cause of 
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Mr. Gandhi’s agonies, are able to perceive the 
error of their ways in the light of his sacrifice 
and sufferings. 


—— 


The Lee Commission Report Debate. 


The Government of India wanted to have 
a resolution passed in the Indian Legislative, 
Assembly in favour of the carrying out of 
the recommendations of the Lee Commission. 
The attempt failed, as it deserved to. An 
amendment proposed by Pandit Motilal Nehru 
was carried instead by a large majority. If 
Government were bound by law to give effect 
to it, the Lee Commission Report would have 
had to be shelved. But Government is not 


- bound to do any such thing. It can and most 


probably will carry out the Lee Commission 
recommendations, though that would be the 
height of unwisdom. How unwise and how 
much opposed to all principles of democracy 
it would be, will appear from the fact that in 
addition to the elected members who opposed 
Government, Dr. S. K. Dutta and Mr. N. M. 
Joshi, who were nominated members, did so, 
—Dr. Dutta’s speech against the Government 
motion being considered one of the best 
speeches in the debate. Sir Sivaswamy Iyer 
and Sir Chimanlal Setalvad spoke against the 
Government resolution but voted with the 
officials, perhaps because they differed from 
the Nationalists in their method of giving 
relief to the present service men. If that was 
so, they ought to have refrained from voting 
altogether. They were not in favour of giving 
effect to the Lee recommendations, but their 
voting would be construed as supporting them. 

In a previous issue, we stated briefly our 
objections to the Lee Commission’s Report. 
We need not repeat them categorically. 

The desire of politically-minded Indians 
generally is that they should be masters in 
their own house. This means ‘that their 
representatives in the legislatative bodies are 
to determine whom to appoint as public 
servants and determine the conditions of 
service, such as salaries, &e. But the Lee 
Commission Report, which does not contain - 
the evidence on which it is based, seeks to 
perpetuate some of the most undesirable ` 
features of the present services system. 

Even in very wealthy foreign countries, 
public servants do no get such high salaries 
and other emoluments as are .paid to the 
covenanted civilians and other similar public 
servants in India. The Lee Commission seeks 
to add to these salaries and emoluments. 
We, on the contrary, want to pay our public 
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servants on a scale more consonant with the 
poverty of the people of India. The average 
income of the Japanese is much higher 
than the average income of the Indians. Yet 
even the Prime Minister of Japan gets a 
salary of Rs. 27,000 per annum, and 
other ministers Rs. 18,000 each per annum ; 
Governors of provinces getting only 
Rs. 6000 to Rs. 9000 each per annum 
according to grade. All these officials used 
to ‘get lower salaries still only a few years 
ago. If British officials cannot serve in India 
for the salaries which India can afford to 
pay, they need not. We think we can get 
competent Indians to do all kinds of adminis- 
trative and other Government work generally 
for the salaries which we are able to pay. 
If for any special posts or kinds of work, we 
canot for the time being get competent 
Indians, it is for us to determine what these 
posts and kinds of work are and to fix such 
salaries for them as would induce competent 
foreigners to accept such posts and do such 
work. But the Lee Commission Report sets 
an arbitrary limit to Indianisatioz, in addition 
to increasing the emoluments of the “Euro- 
pean” services; whereas Indians want com- 
plete Indianization at as early a date as 
possible. That is only natural, for in all 
self-ruling counfiies, the services are as a 
rule manned by their nationals, exceptions 
being made only in ‘special cases and that 
for a limited number of years. 

At present, the covenanted civilians, though 
styled public servants, are among our masters. 
Though some of them may have to be the 
official subordinates of Indian Ministers, it 
is the Secretary of State in .London who 
really controls them, if anybody really does 
so at all. The Lee Commission Report wants 
to perpetuate this Public Servant Rule in 
India. The Secretary of State, according to 
it, is to determine the conditions of their 
appointment, promotion, discharge or dis- 
missal, pension, etc. The people of India are 
simply to find the money for-these “servants” 
of theirs, to be ruled by them, and to look 
on and admire the beauty of the arrangement. 
What we want is that whoever is paid out 
of the Indian treasury must be responsible 
in every respect to the representatives of the 
people of India. It may not be practicable 
to realise this ideal immediately. But Indians 
cannot be a consenting party to any arrange- 
ment which seeks to stereotype the present 
system of Servocracy. 

The Lee Commission Report takes it for 
granted that the present system of Diarchy 
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in the provinces and the absence of even 
partial responsibility in the Centra. Govern- 
ment is 6 continue. But all Indian political 
parties agree in thinking that the irreducible 
Indian demand is that there should be com- 
plete autchomy in the provinces and respon- 
sibility mm the central Government except in 
the foreign, political and war departments. 
This is ar additional reason for rejecting the 
Lee Comnission recommendations. 

It has been urged on behalf of -he Euro- 
pean members of the Indian Civil Service 
that they are indispensable, particularly 
because of Huindu-Moslem  relaticns. We 
ào not think that this is true But as, 
whenever there are “religious” or sectarian 
riots, it is the Indians who suffer loss of life, 
limb, property and the honor of their women, 
and as they are not such fools as to prefer 
to underg) such suffering for the sake of 
giving a few high posts to some Indians, 
they may be safely left to judge whether 
Europeans are indispensable or not and 
retain ther services if necessary. 

So far as the present Europear incum- 
bents are concerned, let their grievances be 
looked into of course by a committee appoint- 
ed by the Legislative Assembly. 


a anossmmamennanall 


The Work of Englishmen in India. 


Not that we want all Englishmen to leave 
India. We want that everyone shoald find 
his proper work and place here. 

When a hypocritical and sanctimonious 
habit lasts for a long time, it becomes almost 
second nature. Hence, it is that we find 
some HngHshmen repeating off and on that 
they are ia India only for the good cf India. 
If they be really here in the discharge of a 
philanthropic duty, why do the members of 
the services clamour continually for higher 
and higher emoluments on the plea of in- 
creased cost of living, forgetting zhat the 
poor Indian tax-payers’ cost of living has 
also increased without any corresponding 
increase ix their income ? When real phi- 
Janthropists work in any foreign country 
they do not ask the people of that country 
whom ther serve to pay them any salaries. 
and in any case they may be expected to be 
satisfied with salaries like those whica uro- 
pean missionaries in India get ;—and it can- 
not be saic that in point of culture, character 
and “efficiency”, the generality of the 
missionaries are inferior to European officials 
‘out here. 


f 
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It is not historically demonstrable that 
the British occupation of India is a by-pro- 
uzt of Christian endeavour on the part of 
the British people. Nor can it be proved that 
ihe chief or only object of British adminis- 
tration has been. the good of India. Never- 
theless, it is historically true, that British rule 
Las been productive of some good. The ques- 
tion is, has all the good work which it is or 
“vas possible for Britain to do been accom- 
nlished ? We cannot say that it has. 

The British people and the Indian people 
Aaving been brought into contact, ‘no matter 
am what way, both the peoples ought to 
derive from mutual contact and intercourse 
iH the benefit possihle. There are certain 
rowers and qualities which the British people 
aave ceveloped to a greater extent than 
surselvas ; and we, too, on our part, have 
developed certain powers and qualities to a 
zreater extent than Englishmen. Therefore 
sur mutual contact may be benef- 
ziel to both parties. But for this benefit to 
acerue, the relation between the two ought 
=æ be that of friends. In some matters, Eng- 
ishmen may be teachers and Indians pupils ; 
n others, the position may be reversed. But 
shere is nothing to prevent teachers and 
yupils being friends. What is necessary is 
shat whatever our mutual relationship may 
de, it should be a matter of perfectly volun- 
sary arrangement. There should not be any 
ziad of compulsion. The relationship of 
master and slave can be beneficial to neither. 


Indians refuse to be treated as slaves or as . 


servants. Of course, individual Indians may 
De assistants of individual Englishmen and 
vice versa, but the Indian people cannot accept 
the position of subjects of the British people 
for any length of time, however brief. 

Our position in fact is that India ought 
to be mdependent. But that does not mean 
that Englishmen must all go away from 
India. Those Englishmen may and should 
remain in India who are willing to render 
her necessary friendly service in any direc- 
sion required, in lieu of adequate remunera- 
aicn. But there can be no place in an auto- 
aomous and independent India for those 
who cannot work here except as masters, 
slave-drivers, or exploiters, and who, while 
seing lavishly paid for their labours, would 
pretend to be here on an altruistic philan- 
thropic errand and at the same time cry out 
for greater and greater emoluments and pri- 
vileges. Englishmen, with other independent 
Westerners, have rendered paid service to 
independent Japan and independent China.” 
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Therefore there is nothing illogical in think- 
ing of Englishmen doing similar work in an 
autonomous India. 

And to all really altruistic men and | 
women of all countries, races and sects who ` 
want to co-operate with Indians to serve 
India without being paid by her, she would, 
of course, gladly extend her hospitality for 
all time to come. 


Wo havo adopted part of this NOTE from what we wrote in 
the Septumbor number of Welfare. 





A Munificent Endowment. 


Babu Shivaprosad Gupta of Benares has 
given away his property worth ten lakhs of 
rupees to create an endowment to perpetuate 
the memory of his deceased younger brother. 
The annual.income of the endowment is Rs. 
60000 approximately. Educational institutions 
in which the vehicle of instruction is Hindi 
and which do not or would not receive any 
grant from the present foreign or the future 
national Government, or is not or would not 
be recognised, inspected or controlled by any 
such Government, would receive help from 
this endowment. For the present the income 
would go to the Kashi Vidya~Pith. 

Babu Shivaprosad has by this endowment 
earned the gratitude of all lovers of know- 
ledge in ‘general and of the Hindi-speaking 
people in particular. 


a 


The Lée Commission Evidence. 


It came out in the course of answers to 
some interpellations in the Legislative 
Assembly that even the Government of 
India have not seen the evidence on which 
the Report of the Lee Commission purports 
to have been based. Therefore, the readiness 
of the British Bureaucraey in India to give 
effect to the recommendations of the Cemmis- 
sion must be due to their faith in the un- 


erring wisdom „and the “impeccable and 
unimpeachable”  disinterestedness of the 
Commission. The pity is that the Commission 


is now defunct, and even were it alive, it 
would not have had any power to reward the 
Bureaucracy for such unquestioning faith: 
There can however be no doubt in the minds 
of Indians that the Bureaucracy have earned 
by their great faith the reward of nirvana 
in the sense popularly accepted in the . West.. 

But it may be that the Government of 
India has been asked to carry out the man- 
date of the Secretary of State for India, and 


demr. 
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it has done so without being in a position to 
satisfy itself that the Report was really based 
on the evidence. A self-respecting Govern- 
ment should not have done so In 
asking the Government of India to take 
action on the Lee Commission Report without 


| placing the evidence before it, the Secretary 
| of State showed a certain contempt for this 


: 


H 


have seen how Englishmen placed 


. born Service” 
| business. 


| closures of the Munitions-Board affair: 


“subordinate” department of His British 
Majesty’s Government in Britain. It is cer- 
tain the British Indian penal law would have 
been set in motion against Lord Olivier, had 
he not resided outside the boundaries of the 
Indian Empire ; for the least that can be said 
is that he has not treated the Government of 
India in such a way as to fill our minds with 
respect for it. The tendency has been the 
other way. 


Demands of the “Steel Frame.” 


Anent the heated controversy which has 
been going on over the demands of the 
“Steel Frame” for increased pay and allow- 
ances your note :—‘ Indian affairs in the House 
of Lords” has been very timely—specially in 
view of the subsequent debate in the 
Legislative Assembly on the Lee Commission’s 
Report. This demand of the services was, 
no doubt, whetted by the famous speech of 
Mr. Lloyd George, who said that the “Steel 
Frame” was necéssary to maintain the British 
character of the administration and that the 
British officers were serving in India at a 


| sacrifice, for they could secure more remu- 


first 
who 
dis- 
We 
in high 
position with big salaries prostituted their 
high trust for lucre and at a time when 
their king and country were in danger. It is 
said that even some members of the “Heaven- 
were involved in this dirty 
As regards the second point, vix. 
that British officers were serving in India at 
a sacrifice and that they could find better 


nerative jobs at home. As regards the 
point, he must be a very “brassy” man 
could press this claim after the ugly 


_jobs at home, the light thrown by the Russel 


Divorce suit exposed the hollowness of this 
boast ; for, it came to light that the Hon’ble 
Mr. Russel, eldest son of Lord Ampthill, and 
an ex-officer of the British Navy, was 
employed in Messrs. Vickers’ on a salary of 
£250 rising to £300 per annum. Converted 
into Indian currency, the monthly salary of 
this heir-apparent of a noble Lord and 
perhaps a prospective Governor of an Indian 


4.69 


Province is (250%15+12=) Rs. 312-8-0, de, a 
few rupees more than the pay of an Inspector 
of Police in Bengal! 

3 


Sir A. Muddiman sought to create an 
impression in the Assembly by stating that 
394 British officers have prematurely retired 
(of course on proportionate pension) dissatis- 
fied with their existing emoluments. It wili 
be interesting to know what these gentlemen 
are now doing and what their present income 
over and above their Indian pension is; and 
how many of them would be only too glad 
to come back into their cast-off shoes. Does 
Sir Alexander know , that even Indians in 
Subordinate Services asked for this privilege 
of retiring on proportionate pension and that 
hundreds of them would retire if the same 
concession is granted to them also ? Men, in 
the prime of their life, would not be wanting 
anywhere in the world to seek “fresh fields 
and pastures new” if they could be assured 
of a fixed income at their back for even 
just keping body and soul together. No 
wonder that only 324 officers—the majority 
of whom are probably Police officers who are 
not credited with a sharp intellect—deceived 
by the Sydenham gang’s dinning into their 
ears that batter jobs awaited them athome and 
lured by the concession of the proportionate 
pension, kicked at their jobs and went home, 
in most cases to grow wiser! One would 
think that 600 applicants comprising men of 
high calibre for 11 vacancies in the I. P. S. 
knocked the bottom out of this notorious gang’s 
wails that the right sort of men were not 
coming out to India owing to the unattractive 
salary. ; . , 

It would appear from what is being said 
and written about the “difficulties” of the 
services as if there has been no substantial 
improvement in their material condition since 
the war. The unwary public do not know 
how things have been manipulated: In addi- 
tion to substantial increments of pay on the 
time scale, an ‘oversea allowance’ of Rs. 150 
-200 was granted in 1919 as a result of the 
Islington Commission’s recommendations. This 
allowance was later raised to Ks. 200-250 

er month; and later on again the name 
Overseas allowance’ was changed to “ Over- 
seas Pay”. This innocent-looking change of 
name has certainly a meaning and the 
Accountants-General’s offices can tell you 


what inereased burden this economy of 6 
letters has imposed upon the Indian tax- 
payer. Then again, the ignorant public did 
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not take heed of a notification in the official 
gazettes some months ago that I. C. S. officers 
are no longer to contribute 4 per cent. of 
their salary as in the past, for family pension 
and that this contribution would. now be 
made by Government: This concession has 
been given retrospective effect to from 1919. 

The Hindustan Review has spotted the 

night place where the shoe pinches the 
services when it says:— 
_ “So the necessity of increase in the emoluments 
is not inherent in the conditions of the services, 
but is demanded by the exigencies of the changed 
political conditions.” 

The British. officers are after all hrfman, 
call them “steel frame” or by whatever name 
you like. Their demand for higher salaries 
ander the radically changed conditions of 
service is by no means unnatural. If you 
want them to swallow the bitter pill af loss 
nf dignity and prestige it is unreasonable to 
refuse them a little more sugar to capsulate 
that pull. How many of us would consent to 
serve under and salaam Haru Bagdi or Kalu 
Pod unless the job is made sufficiently attrac- 
tive pecuniarily. Imagine for a moment the 
feelings of Mr. Emerson—who some years ago 
came down upon Sir (then Babu) Surendra 
Nath Banerjea for the impertinence of sitting 
im a chair in his presence, and made the 
future Knight stand up--when he had to 
receive the same Babu as Minister with 
ceremony and salaams a few years later !! 
Conceive yourself again for a minute in the 
position of the host of Civilians who recently 
had to pay respects to a Minister, an erst- 
while Deputy Magistrate who had to walk a 
few years ago with soft, noiseless, balanced 
steps and with head bent almost to let his 
eap drop down in order to approach the 
same Civilians. Can a demand for a little 
merease of emoluments by these officers as 
some recompense for this humiliation, be 
ealled unreasonable ? 

“Co-OPERATOR” 


ne 


Even Prisoners are Demi-gods. 


In reply to a question put in the U. P. 
Legislative Council the Hon’ble the Home 
Member admitted that Indian prisoners in the 
Lucknow Central Jail are made to pull 
punkhas over the heads of Huropean-—which 
includes Anglo-Indian-—prisoners. If would 
be interesting to know if Mrs. Fulham who 
finished’ her husband some years ago sọ as 
to clear her way to her union with Lt. Clark’ 
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and whose death sentence was commuted to 
one of imprisonment for life on the ground 
of her being enceinte, is an inmate of the 
European ward of the Lucknow Central Jail, 


` 


and if the punkha pullers are prisoners of - 


the turpitude of the Cawnpore Mill strikers ! 
“Co-OPERATOR”’. 


praa 


Communal Riots. 


It used to be repeated perhaps rather too 
frequently or with too much insistence to be 
borne passively by Nemesis, which may be 
either a human or an unhuman deity, that 
there were no such communal riots in the 
Indian States as there were in British India. 
In order to confound those who said so there 


came riots in Gulbarga, situated in Hyderabad, © 


ruled by H. E. H. the Nizam, and then 
also the riots at Shah Hamadan in Kashmir, 
ruled by a Hindu Prince. The latter 
have not drawn as much public attention 
as they would have done if there had not 
recently been the much more serious riots at 
Gulbarga, Delhi, Lucknow, Kohat, ete. Never- 
theless the fact deserves to be noticed that 
Nemesis has left no loophole for those who 
used to lay stress on the superiority of the 
Indian States in the matter of the absence or 
rarity of communal fights;—for there have 
been recently riots both in a state ruled by 
a Moslem prince andina state ruled by 
a Hindu prince. The suspicion that there 
may have been some sort of wirepulling 
behind the scenes may or may not be un- 
founded. If there has been any wirepulling, 
it would be difficult to say who held the 
strings. Is it at all probable that there were 
some foreigners who wanted to say: “Look 
here; you suspect that we have something to 
do with communal fights in British territory. 
But here in Native territory also, where we 
are not responsible for anything, you have 
the same sort of thing ?” Supposing any one 
were to argue thus, the reply would be that 
foreign influence was felt in the Indian States 


so and there were those in the Indian - 
States who were ready to be used as tools . 


of the foreigners. There is, moreover, a 
a different kind of answer, too. If it be 
admitted that communal riots occur in Indian 
states without Europeans having anything to 
with them, it has also to be admitted that 
they are quelled and dealt with by the Indian 
princes themselves without the good offices of 
the suzerain European power. So if the “Steel 
Frame” be not necessary in the Indian States 
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for suppressing riots. it would also not . be 
necessary in British India. 

We use the words “quelling” and “sup- 
pressing” instead of “preventing” advisedly. 

>For with whatever desire for such prevention 

we may credit the “European” services, it is 
notorious that they have failed to prevent 
riots. Even these riots which, there is evi- 
dence to believe, took place after extensive 
preparations, failed to be dealt with promptly. 
How is it that the ©. I. D. which ferrets out 
political “crime” in impossible places does 
not usually have any inkling of the intentions 
of educated and uneducated goondas? 

It is related in the Mahabharata that 
Koli, the evil-minded god, could not enter 
the body of King Nala and make him go 
wrong so long as he was pure;—he did so 
when the king became impure. So even 
assuming that some Europeans foment quarrels 
between the followers of different creeds in 
India, it must be admitted that they succeed 
in doing so only because there exist among 
us much foolishness and fanaticism, unfounded 
pride and prejudice, and hatred and selfish- 
ness. So the blame must ultimately be laid 
upon us. 

It may have been accidental or it may not 
that some of the most deplorable, bloody and 
devastating riots. in recent years have synchro- 
nized with the discussion of the Lee com- 
mission Report in the Press and the Legis- 
lature. The coincidence could not fail to be 
noted. It is also noteworthy that though 
generally communal riots take place on the 
occasions of some religious festivals like the 
Bakr-id, some of the recent riots had no such 
origin. On the supposition that the riots were 
meant to prove something, they may be used 
to prove either that if the Steel Frame were not 
in India things would have been much worse, 
or that if it were not in India things would 

not have been so bad. Suppositions in either 
direction are not of much value. If we look 
to. history for light, we find in Walter Hamil- 
ton’s East India Gazetteer that during the 
first period of the East India Company’s rule, 
the relations between Hindus and Moslems 
were cordial. In the pre-British period of 
Indian history, there were wars between 
Hindus and Moslems as well as between 
Hindtis and Hindus and Moslems and Moslems. 
But we should like to know from historians 
whether in times of peace there were commu- 
nal riots like those that occur frequently in 
our day. But as in those days the conditions 
were different, a knowledge of history may 
not help us much. Digressions apart, let us 
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confine ourselves td the existence of the 
Steel Frame. What is important is that even 
if the Steel Frame does possess some protective 
value, we must get ready to do w thout its 
dehumanizing, devitalizing and humiliating 
protection. 


How Different Communities Leok 
on India. 


While not despising any temporary make- 
shifts to bring about cordial relations between 
Hindus and Muslims, we think a better and 
a more lasting remedy lies in producing a 
common attitude towards India and all that 
relates to if and a common outlook, though. 
of course, we do not mean to say ‘hat this 
is the only remedy. To achieve this object, 
it will not do to wait for the day when all 
India may have one religion, one creed, with- 
out any sectarian differences. Our belief is 
that India will never have one commcn creed 
though we believe that more and more men’s 
minds will be drawn to the fundamental 
unifying element in all faiths, and that there- 
fore, efforts should be made unceasingly to 
concentrate men’s minds on this element. 
But conceding for the moment that it may 
have one creed at some time, that time must 
be very distant. We cannot and need not 
wait for that day. To produce a common 
attitude towards India and a common 3utlook, 
interchange and community of culture may be 
effective to some extent. More Hindus should 
be imbued with Islamic culture than at present 
aud more Muslims should be imbued: with 
indigenous Indian culture, particularly ancient 
Indian culture, thaa at present. Owing to 
circumstances on which we need not dwell 
at present, more Hindus study Persian and 
a few Arabic than the number of Musalmans 
who study Sanskrit and Pali. When we 
were connected with a Hindu college in 
Allahabad, we found more of its svudents 
took up Persian as their classical language 
than Sauskrit. But a still greater number of 
Hindus ought to have an intimate knowledge 
of Islamic culture. It may not be possible 
for all or many to learn Persian and Arabic 
or Sanskrit and Pali ; but translations can 
go a great way to get acquainted with the 
culture that we wish to be familiar with. 
Let us confine our attention for the present 
to the case of the Moslems of india. 

In what we are going to say, we have not 
the least desire to give offence to our ![uslim 
brethren. Our aim is the common welfare 
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of us all. Still if we offend unconsciously, we 
beg pardon beforehand. 

The majority of Indian Muslims are des- 
cended from Indian converts; that is to say, 
they are not descended from the Arabs, the 
Afghans, the Persians and the Mughals who 
came to India as conquerors or in the train 
of conquerors. Yet many Indian Moslems 
as soon as they become self-conscious, 
appear to think that they at one’ time 
conguered the Hindus and consequently 
begin to despise them as their erstwhile 
slaves. Consequently they look down upon 
or are indifferent to Hindu culture also. This 
is noz a correct attitude. Indian Christians 
profess the same religion as the British rulers 
of India. But they have the good sense not 
to pose as conquerors aud masters of India, 
nor to despise ancient Indian culture. 

Even if the majority of Indian Muslims 
were the descendants of conquering Moslems 
that would not be a justification for them to 
look down upon the Hindu and what pertains 
to ths Hindus, for at present they are fellow- 
slaves with the Hindus. . The descendants 
of the Danish and Norman conquerors of 
` England do not look down upon the general- 
ity of Englishmen as the offspring of their 
former slaves and similarly upon British culture. 

We have heard even educated Bengalis 
use the word Bengali to mean only the 
Hindu natives of Bengal; as if Musalman 
Bengalis were not also Bengalis. The fact of 
course, is that at present Bengalis are more 
a Musalman people than a Hindu people. 
Educated non-Muslims must think of Musal- 
mans as their fellow-countrymen even though 
the latter may erroneously claim to be more 


closeiy connected with the Turks and the 
Arabs than with Indians. This is by the 
way. 


It is true that Indians are at present a 
subject people, and the Turks, Afghans and 
some other Musalmans are independent; and 
therefore, it may be a prouder and more con- 
solins thought for an Indian Muslim to claim 
kinship or connection with foreign Muslims 
and their culture than with Indian non- 
MusHms and their culture. But let us see 
how edueated Indian Christians feel and 
behave. They know that Indians are a 
subject people and that fellow-Christians 
abroad of the Anglican, Roman Catholic, 
Lutheran, American Methodist and other 
Churches are independent. But do the Indian 
Christians, therefore, claim greater racial or 
cultural kinship or evince greater political 
sympatay with Englishmen, Italians, Germans, 
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Americans, ete; than with non-Christian 
Indians ? They do not. 

+ is true that Islam ensures greater social 
democracy in a certain sense than Christian- 
ity, and that there is no colour distinction ind 
Islam. But we are here speaking of politics. 
There has never been greater political unity 
and fraternity among Moslem countries than 
among Christian and Hindu countries. Muslim 
countries and peoples have fought against one 
another as frequently and bitterly as Christian 
countries and peoples. And it cannot be said 
that Indian Musalmans have received from 
foreign Musalmans, eg., Afghans and Turks, 
any particular consideration and respect 
because of their faith. Did the Indian 
mahajarins receive very respectful, loving or 
considerate treatment in Afghanistan ? Did 
the Turks of Angora treat the telegrams and 
letters of the Central Khilafat Committee of 
India with due consideration ? When a long 
telegram was sent to Ghazi Kemal Pasha in 
reply to his telegraphic explanation of the 
reasons for the abolition of the Caliphate in 
Turkey, he did not even acknowledge or 
answer it. He even expressed the opinion 
that, though Indian Muslims have talked, they 
have not made . sacrifices or fought for the 
Turks ; but that rather, on the contrary, they 
have fought against the Turks. More recently 
thousauds of Moslem pilgrims have died in 
Arabia of thirst, ete, owing to the careless- 
ness of a Moslem sovereign. 

Common sense is a Saving virtue; religious 
bigotry is not. Englishmen, whether Protest- 
ants or Roman Catholics, know, that though 
they are Christians, they are natives of 
England, which is their home. Neither 
Protestants nor Roman Catholics have greater 
attachment to Palestine than to England. 
English Roman Catholics do not feel that they 
are even the least bit more citizens of Rome 
than of Britain ; in fact they do not feel that 
politically they have anything to do at all 
with Italy, except, of course, as every man 
may in his cosmopolitian mood consider 
himself a citizen of the world. 

Christians in the independent countries of 
the world no doubt owe their religion at the ` 
last resort to Palestine. Butin every country 
this religion has been adapted to and harmo- 
nized with the national genius and tempera- 
ment. And every country has its distinctive 
culture, though all national cultures are or- 
ganically connected with one another, consti- 
tuting one culture for mankind. Every inde- 
pendent Christian country, while not repudiat- 
ing the religion which it has derived from 
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abroad, is deeply attached to and proud of its 
national culture and civilisation as a priceless 
heritage. 

There are Buddhists in China and Japan. 
They got their religion from India, but 
adapted it to their national genius. The 
Chinese and the Japanese have due regard for 
India ; but they naturally and quite rightly 
feel that they are more akin even to the non- 
Buddhist Chinese and Japanese than to 
Indians. And they are deeply attached to and 
proud of the distinctive culture and civilisa- 
tion of China and Japan. Such is the case 
with the Musalmans, too, of China and Japan. 
Their relations with their countrymen of 
other faiths are cordial, though they are deep- 
ly attached to Islam. 

In the case of the Indian Musalmans we 
do not find that they have evolved a form of 
Islam adapted to India, as the Christian 
peoples of the West have developed forms of 
Christianity suited to them. Islam has many 
sects but no Indian form of Muhammadanism. 
Nor do we find among Indian Moslems the 
same attitude towards India which we find 
among European Christians towards their 
respective countries. A few examples will 


suffice to explain our meaning. Modern 

Greeks are Christians. The ancient Greeks 
$i m ¢ + 

were pagans”, not Christians. But the 


modern Greeks, without renouncing Christiani- 
ty, claim all the cultural achievements of 
their ancestors as their heritage and study 
classical Greek literature, art, philosophy, ete. 
The modern Italians are Christians, which 
their ancient ancestors were not. But the 
modern Italians do not think it inconsistent 
with their Christianity to claim Latin Liter- 
ature and all the achievements of the ancient 
Romans as their own priceless heritage. 
They are devoted to the cultivation of classical 
Roman literature, along with other branches 
of learning. 

Chinese and Japanese Buddhists and 
Musalmans do not value the ancient civiliza- 
tion and cultural achievements of their 
ancestors the less, because their religion was 
derived from India and Arabia respectively. 


But Indian Musalmans do not claim the 
civilization and cultural achievements of 
ancient India as their heritage. That this 


ancient civilization and culture of India is 
valuable, has been acknowledged by foreigners 
who are not Hindus. What is still more 
Significant is that the Muhammadan Arabs of 
former days made their own what they found 
precious in the arts and sciences of the 
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ancient Hindus. Even many of the Musal- 
man monarchs and princes of India valued 
her ancient literature, etc, and got Persian 
translations made of valuable Sanskzt works. 

We do not at all suggest thut Indian 
Musalmans should not pay attention :o Arabi- 
an aud Persian literature, etc. ; what we 
mean is that Indian arts and sciences, Indian 
literature and culture, ete, are at least a> 
much tha heritage of the vast majority o. 
Indian Musalmans as Arabic and Persian 
literature, ete. It would be nearer -he truth 
to say that Indian culture is mere theirs 
than the culture of any other country. Nay, 
during many previous centuries then ances- 
tors made very valuable contribntions tc 
Indian culture. Indian music, Indiar painting 
Indian architecture and many ther arts and 
crafts are the result of the efforts of both 
Hindus and Moslems. 

Indian Christians have begun to Haim the 
past achievements of the ancient Inlans as 
their hezitage equally with other Indians. 
“The Heritage of India” series, though partly 
the out-come of a propagandist motive, is an 
indirect proof of our assertion. The pro- 
ceedings of some of the recent annua. Indian 
Christian conferences have also sown in- 
creasingly Swadeshi tendencies i many 
desirable directions. 

In all that we have said above have 
not forgotten that in foreign countries fusion 
by intermarriage between persons of cifferent 
stocks and creeds has been a factor o7 unity. 
Let us strive for unity in spite of the absence 


of that factor. 
(This Note is in part adapted from what we wrote 1 Welfare.) 


The suggestion that Hindus should have a 
knowledge of Islamic culture and Moslems a 
knowledge of ancient and medieval Indian 
culture, requires, as a preliminary, for its 
carrying out that there should be an extensive 
spread of education. That would require 
years. Brt our view is that, though we are 
not in the least opposed to, our unappz3ciative 
of, any and every means or method tiat may 
be devised to place Hindu-Moslem relations 
on a more cordial basis, the full development 
of normal relations between the communities 
must necessarily be the result of 1 slow 
process and, as such, must take a lore time. 
The evil bas taken a long time to grov, and 
cannot be expected to disappear suddenly. 


3 





A United Congress. 


Mahatma Gandhi’s proposals for binging 
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about unity in the country and the Congress 
were published in Young India of September 
11 last. They have been summarised by 
The Indian Social Reformer thus :— 


(1) That Congress should suspend all the boycotts 
except that of foreign cloth during the session of 
1925. 2) The Congress should, subject to (1). 
remove the boycott of Empire goods. (8) The 
Congress should confine its activities solely to the 
propaganda of hand-spinning and hand-spun Khad- 
dar, tke achievement of Hindu-Muslim unity and, 
m addition, its Hindu members’ activity to the 
removal of untouchability. (4) The Congress should 
carry on the existing national educational institu- 
tons ; and, if possible, open more and keep them 
independent of Government control or influence. 
(&) The four anna franchise should be abolished, 
aad in its place the qualification for membership 
should be spinning by every member for half an 
hour per day and delivery to the Congress from 
month to month at lest 2000 yards of self-spun 
yarn, cotton being supplied where the member is 
too poor to afford it. Mahatmaji explains that. the 
implications of his proposals are that (a) the Swa- 
rajists should be free to organise themselves with- 
cut any opposition from the Congress or the No- 
Changers ; (b) the members of other political bodies 
should be invited and induced to join the Congress 
(3) the No-Changers should be precluded from 
carrying on any propaganda either direct or_ imdi- 
rect against’ council-entry and (d) those who do not 
personally believe in any of the four boycotts, will 
be free, without any disgrace whatsoever, to act as if 
they did not exist. Thus, non-co-operating lawyers 
will be free to resume practice if they chose and 
title-halders, school-masters etc, will be free to join 
the Congress and be eligible to the executive. 
“This scheme”, adds Mahatma, “enables all the 
jolitical parties to work unitedly for the internal 
develecpment. The Congress presents a suitable 
oppormunity for a conference of all political bodies 
within and outside the Congress to frame a Swaraj 
3cheme acceptable to all and for presentation to the 
soyernment. A ae scheme for the sake of our- 
selves is a necessity. I am in this matter a complete 
zonvert to Babu Bhagwandas’s view. I would, there- 
Tore, join in such a conference if my presence was 
required and assist at framing this scheme.” 


It will appear from this summary that for 
the time being the Indian National Congress, 
whien has been hitherto mainly and directly 
a pojtical association, would cease to have 
anything to do with politics directly. It will 
indeed present “a suitable opportunity for a 
conference of all political bodies within and 
outside the Congress toframe a swaraj scheme 
acceptable to all and for presentation to 
Government.” But that could scarcely. be 
said to give the Congress a political character. 
During the greater part of the life of the 
Congress, its sessions have presented a suit- 
able opportunity to all Indian social reformers 
to hold the Indian National Social Conference 
in tke Congress Pandal; but that did not 
make the Congress a social reform association. 
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It is also true that the constructive pro- 
gramme outlined above is calculated to result 
in important changes which when produced 


would certainly make the work of political , 


regeneration of the country easier than it is 
at present. But that is exactly what may be 
and has been claimed for the work of the 
Indian National Social Conference also. 
Nevertheless, the latter body has never been 
taken to be a political one. 

But we do not, of course, suggest that a 
body must necessarily cease to be important 
by ceasing to be directly political for a 
time. Let us by all means have unity for 
the time being on a basis which is not direct- 
ly political. But let us clearly understand 
what this unity signifies. 


As regards suspending all the boycotts 
except that of foreign cloth during or rather 
until the end of the Congress session of 1925, 
there is no veal change involved in abolishing 
boycotts which have already practically 
ceased to exist except in name. However 
much we may regret the fact, it cannot be 
blinked that until and unless there 1s an 
adequate supply of Khaddar and of Indian 
mill-made cloth at prices within the reach 
of the poor, even the boycott of foreign cloth 
will remain inoperative, as it practically is 
at present. Even when the Mahatma’s in- 
fluence was at its highest, the Marwari cloth 
dealers and others who took the dust of his 
feet did not cease to sell and wear foreign 
cloth. Our words are not meant to throw cold 
water on any one’s spirit of sacrifice in 
adhering to the use of Khaddar whatever the 
price may be; what we mean is that it gives 
an air of unreality and of mere bluff to 
declare repeatedly boycotts which are not 
observed in practice. This makes us lose 
our national self-respect and results in 
decrease of enthusiasm and of confidence in 
the ability of our nation to carry out any 
resolve. For this practical reason which is 
supported by oùr experience of all the boy- 
cotts declared since the days of the Bengal 
Partition, we are against the declaration of 
any fresh boycott or the re-affirmation or 
ratification of any old one. It is far better, to 
try to promote the production, sale and use 
of country-made goods of all descriptions to the 
best of our ability. There is also a moral and 
spiritual difference between the promotion of 
Swadeshi and the discarding of what is 
foreign. It is better to emphasise the love of 
what is produced in a poorand needy country 
like India by our sisters and brothers, than 
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to promote any dislike or hatred of what is 
produced abroad, even though some of these 
producing countries may have used unjust 
and unrighteous methods for exploiting India 
and for the destruction of her industries. 
Moreover, the boycott propaganda often dege- 
nerates into pseudo-religiosity, leading ortho- 
dox Hindus and orthodox Moslems to declare 
foreign cloth unclean, impure, untouchable 
(ashuchi, haram, asprishya). We have suffered 
more than enough for our notions of un- 
fouchability and need not create any new 
category of untouchable or unclean things. 
We have often wondered why foreign cloth 
alone should be unclean, and not foreign 
paper, foreign printing machinery, foreign 
English books on algebra, arithmetic, Engiish 
grammar, ete, and even the foreign English 
language itself. 


We have more than once dwelt on the 
economic value of hand-spinning and hand- 
weaving; we have said that as whatever gives 
us confidence in our ability to achieve some- 
thing important must necessarily embolden 
us and increase our zeal to attain Swaraj, so 
our ability to clothe ourselves would 
contribute indirectly to the attainment of 
Swaraj; we have also said that the use of 
Khaddar by all classes of people even ata 
sacrifice may create a bond of sympathy 
and bea practical demonostration of that 
sympathy between those who produce the 
yarn and the cloth and those who use them. 
Nevertheless, we think that to make hand- spin- 
ning an incispensable condition of membership 
of the Congress would practically limit the 
membership of that body to a small minority 
of the people and of even politically minded 
Indians. When Mahatma Gandhi’s influence was 
at its highest even many very prominent non- 


co-operators did not themselves spin while urging 


others to do so. There is, of course, nothing 
morally wrong in spinning. But we do not see 


why those who do not attach the same import- 


ance toit as the Mahatma does, should be 
obliged to qualify for membership of Congress 
by a mere mechanical compliance with a rule, 
or simply to please the Mahatma. We doubt 


whether a mechanical compliance with any 
rule or requirement can have an elevating 
effect on the human character;—we have 


rather the apprehension that it may have an 
undesirable effect. We are reminded in this 
connection of a proverbial phrase and a story 
current in Bisnupur, the erstwhile capital of 
the Kingdom of Mallabhum. There was a 
King of that region named Gopal Singh who 


was a great Vaishnava. In his great zeal he 
made it obligatory on all his subje-ts to 
repeat tae name of Hari (a name of the god 
Vishnu) a certain number of times evezy day, 
counting the number on a rosary. In conse- 
quence, In course of time they came to refer 
in a spirit of levity to the chanting >f the 
name oi Hari as Gopal Singher begar, tac task 
imposed by Gopal Singh. As we have always 
been acsustomed to think and speak of hand- 
spinning seriously, we do not like che pros- 
pect of its ever degenerating into Wehatma 
Gandhis begar, the task imposed by Mahatma 
Gandhi. 


We look upon the achievement of Hindu- 
Moslem unity and the removal of uatouch- 
ability as essentially necessary for ratienal 
unity. Nay more, they are necessary to 
establish ourclaim to be spoken of a; e villsed 
human beings in the full connotation of that 
expression. 


As for national educational iusticutions, 
we do not think it would be eithe: right 
or practicable to conduct educaticna insti- 
tutions as part of a mere political propaganda. 
lf any persons or body of persons feel that 
their vocation is education, if they Zee called 
to educate, and if they know of a better way 
of educating than that in vogue in the schools 
and colleges recognised by Government. 
by all means let them start anc conduct 
their own institutions. But “national educa- 
tional institutions” which are a bye-nroduct 
of political sensation-mongering and aie con- 
ducted by men who are firstand foremost 
political agitators and educators cnlr in ë 
very subsidiary sense are not wanted anc 
cannot but be ephemeral. And by way oi 
making a practical suggestion we may say 
that i2 independent educationalists: stari 
institutions for imparting such training as wil. 
enable the students to earn a living withow 
seeking Government patronage dire:tly ol 
indirectly, they may succeed in thair efforts 
Such an institution is the Bengal Tschnica 
Institute. 


Among the implications of o. Gandhi: 
proposals, it seems to us that the one whiel 
precludes No-changers from carryirg on avs 
propaganda either direct or indirect agains 
counci_-entry, gives them less liberty cz actior 
than is accorded to the members of ans 
other political body. We suppose p`o-coun 
cil mea would be at liberty to expose th 
weakness, as they think, of the opimions o` 
the Nc-changer. Jf so, it would be Lard fo’ 
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the latter to be deprived of even the right 
or self-defence. 

We have urged more than once in this 
as well as our Bengali review that all 
parties should unite to produce and present a 
Swaraj scheme as the minimum demand of 
them all,-each party being in addition left to 
win more political and civic rights by their 
own independent efforts if they choose and 
ean. We are glad, Mr. Gandhi’s proposals 
provide for such united work. 

Having made some observations on what 
the proposals embody, we wish. to point out 
what it has left out. We have already 
written on this subject in our Bengali re- 
view. What has hitherto been accepted as 
the constructive programme of the Congress, 
Included a fight against the drink and drugs 
trafic and the habit of using alcoholic liquors, 
opium, ete, for purposes of intoxication. 
In our last April number we pointed out the 
importance of this item of the programme. 
Let us Jo so again in a different manner. 

The consumption of alcoholic liquors and 
drugs lixe opium, ete., for any but medicinal 
ptrposes is physically, intellectually, morally 
and spiritually injurious. This cannot be 
said of the use of foreign cloth. It may no 
cctbt be argued that the purchase of foreign 
cloth leads to the drain of wealth from 
India and its impoverishment. The conse- 
quent poverty causes injury to body and 
mird. ‘Therefore, the use of foreign cloth 
may thus be considered to be an indirect 
cause af physical, intellectual, moral and 
spiritual deterioration. But we are not 
speaking of this kind of indirect harm. We 
are concerned here with the direct injury 
caused by the non-medicinal consumption of 
liguor, cpium, ete. Moreover, as regards the 
ind:rect injury done to our people by the 
use of foreign cloth through causing poverty, 
this sort of indirect injury is caused by the 
consumption of liquor, opium, etc., too ; for 
this also causes poverty, and poverty causes 
physical and moral degeneration. So whilst 
the use of foreign cloth is indirectly harmful, 
the consamption of liquors and narcotic drugs 
is both directly and indirectly deleterious. 
Herce, the Congress ought to declare and 
cally on a vigorous crusade against the 
latter. 

:Urning to the economic aspect of the use 
of foreign cloth and of intoxicants, we find 
that the advocates of Swadeshi cloth put 
down our loss by the purchase of foreign 
eloti at sixty crores of rupees per annum. 
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We have not examined the correctness of 
this figure, but let us take its accuracy for 
granted. | 

Now, in 1920-21, the excise revenue rea- 
lised by Government from the Indian Empire 
was Rs. 20, 43, 65, 859. In 1911-12 it was 
Ks. 11, 41, 46, 285. So in ten years it had 
almost doubled itself. During the last three 
years, there have been further increases, 
so that the Indian excise revenue may be 
said now to stand at twenty-five crores of 
rupees per annum. But though Government 
gets twenty-five crores, the purchasers pay 
much more. It, would not therefore, be an 
overestimate to say that this section of the 
public wastes one hundred crores of rupees 
per annum on drink and drugs. This is a 
greater economic loss than that caused by 
the use of foreign cloth. Butit is not the 
whole economic loss. The effects of drink 
and drugs decrease the wealth-producing 
power of the users. Their shortened lives 
inflict further economic loss on the nation. 
Moreover, as on account of this wasteful ex- 
penditure, their wives and children do not 
get proper food, clothing, housing and edu- 
cation, they cannot become as efficient pro- 
ducers as otherwise they could have become. 

These are our reasons for urging the re- 
inclusion of the fight against drink and drugs 
in the constructive programme of the Congress, 
a crusade in which Hindus and Moslems 
can equally take part. 
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Circulations of Some Foreign Magazines 
and Periodicals, 


Ordinary people in India stand aghast at 
the success of any paper if they hear that its 
circulation has reached five figures, but the 
following lists will show how far India lags 
behind other progressive countries in this 
respect :— 


CircuLATIONS OF American MAGAZINES. 


The Young Citixen gives the circulations 
of the ten largest American magazines as 
follows :— 


The Saturday Evening Post 21,00,098 
The Ladies Home Journal 17,99,002 
The Pictorial Rewiew 17,685,430 
The American Magaxine 16,04,433 
The Woman's Home Companion 14,67,509 
The Cosmopolitan 9,83,390 
The Literary Digest §,00,000 
The Country Gentleman 7,64,700 
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The National Geographic Magaxine 7,34,284 
The Red Book Magaxine 7,33,576 
Recently Osaka Mainichi celebrated with 
races, balloons, and fireworks the attainment 
of one million circulation. Asahi, also 
published in that industrial centre, claim: 
more than a million subscribers, and the 
Shufu no. Tome, or ‘The Housewife’s Friend.’ 
reaches “more readers than either of its 
competitors. The two former papers are keen 
rivals. They are said to be the only journals 
in Japan that have used airplanes for gather- 
ing news. Asahi is a shade the more 
cautious and conservative, but both papers 
show a tendency to shift from radicalism to 
moderation, or even conservatism, as their 
circle of readers extends. 
The Advertisers A. B. C. for 1924 enn- 
tains the following list of some English 
papers :— 


The Times 791866 
News of the World 3000000 
Daily Herald 200000 
Daily Mirror 1002882 
Daily Chronicle 1000000 
John Buli 716255 
Autoear 41353 
Punch LO0000C 
Picture Show 268380 
Answers 478621 
Boys’ Magaxine 204351 
Boys’ Own Paper 36000 
Colour S634 
Good House-Keeping 144479 
My Magaxine 109101 
Sunday at Home 20000 
Illustrated Dress-Maker 613612 
Ladies’ Journal 442631 
Sport Times 58961 
British Weekly 80000 
A. G. 
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Institute of Intellectual Co-operation. 


Geneva, Sep. 23. 


The Assembly . of the League has unanimously 
adopted the Committees recommendation in favour 
of having the proposed Institute of Intellectual 
Co-operation based at Paris despite the opposition 
of the Australian Labour leader Mr. Charlton, who 
contended that Geneva and Paris, should be the 
seat of the Institute, otherwise the Institute would 
depend partly upon the French Parliament and 
not_on the League. 

_Sir Mahomed Refik expressed cordial agreement 
with ihe principles of the proposed organisation. 
He hoped that the Indian culture would spread 
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and there would be more co-operation between 
the Hast and West. sue 
ir Mahomed Refik said if the French offer was 
unacceptable, necessary funds, must be provided 
for from other sources. because it was necessary to 
maintain the intellectual movement, l 
He expressed opinion that -the Committee of 
Intelloctual co-operation would’ be an instrument 
of fusion of the Eastern and Western culture.— 
“ Reuter ” 


To understand this telegram if is neces- 
sary to know what had taken place before. 
We read in the Monthly Summary of the 
League of Nations, July 1924, that during 
the Fourth Plenary Session of the Committee 
on Intellectual Co-operation held at Geneva 
from July 25th to 29th under the chairman- 
ship of M. Bergson, 


The chairman read a letter from Mr, Francois 
Albert, French Minister of Education and Fine Arts. 
in response to the, recent appeal to the public on 
behalf of international intellectual co-operation. 

The letter emphasised the great importance of 
the work of the Committee on Intellectual Co-oper- 
ation, not only for scientific, literary and_ artistic 
circles, but for the whole human race. It drew 
attention to the fact that hitherto the Committec 
had to confine itself to suggestions, as it had not 
had at its disposal the means of completing the 
study. of the individual schemes and of putting 
them into execution. 


It was for these reasons that the Minister, on 
behalf of the French Government, and expressing 
the conviction that in this matter he voiced the 
views of the French people, stated his willingness 
to offer the Committee the material means of trans- 
forming its plans into definite action. _ l 

Mr, Francois Albert said that in 1905, the Italian 
Government had. offered to set up at Rome the 
International Institute of Agriculture, which, since 
that time, had been working under the authority 
of the representatives of the various countries. The 
French Government was desirous of setting up at 
Paris the International Institute of Intellectnal Co- 
operation: Through the intermediary of the League 
ot Nations, it desired to offer the funds and premises 
necessary for the foundation and the working of 
this organisation. 

The Minister added that the French Government 
would be very glad to prove in this definite and 
practical manner its deep attachment to the prin- 
ciples of the League and its fervent desire to con- 
tribute with and through the League to the peace 
of the world. 


The Minister had therefore requested Mr. Bergson 
as the French member of the Committee, to prepare 
in collaboration with the Committee. a scheme for 
the organisation of an International Institute of 
Intellectual Co-operation to be the executive agent 
of the Committee. On the basis of this plan, the 


~French Government would draw up proposals which 


it would submit later to the Council of the League. 
and which would also require the assent of the 
French Parliament. 

The Committee decided to send the French 
Minister of Education the following telegram. 

‘The International Committee on Intellectual 

Co-operation welcomes with deep gratitude the 
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French Government's proposal which, if accepted 
by the Council of the League of Nations, will make 

it possib.e to carry outa methodical and practical 
svheme of intellectual co-operation between the 
uations. The Committee begs the French Minister 
r oo to accept its congratulations and 
yanks.” 


The Tarakeswar Settlement. 


The Tarakeswar settlement cannot be con- 
sidered satisfactory in any respect. The 
Satyagrahis came from many districts of 
Bengal, funds for carrying on Satyagraha also 
came from many districts of Bengal. 
Hundvads of persons went to jail and suffered 
in otker ways for placing the temple and 
properties under such management as would 
ensur2 purity and absence of oppression on 
pugrims. But the settlement has been arrived 
at without previous consultation with the 
Benga i public or even with the Satyagrahis. 
They were thought good enough to suffer 
and tc pay but not worth consulting before- 
hand. After the conclusion of the negotia- 
tions between the Mohunt and Mr. C. R. Das 
and the acceptance of the terms of settlement 
by both parties, Mr. Das is, of course, getting 
them approved at “public” meetings, about 
the proceedings of which the reports vary 
very widely. For any party having an 
unscripulous and rowdy element at its back, 
to get such a proval would be easy enough. 

Satis Giri, the old Mohunt, is replaced by 
his relative and chela Prabhat Giri, who had 
been formerly described by Forward, My. 
Das’s paper and other papers as a man who 


was by his character quite unfit to be 
Mohunt. Even the Anglo-Indian papers 
whick were against the Satyagraha held 


Prabhat Giri responsible for the shooting of 
Satyagrahis. Mr. Das now says that what 
had eppeared editorially in Forward against 
Prakhat Giri was written and published 
withcut his knowledge. This is a very slip- 
pery way of conducting a paper. That many 
things appear in a daily paper without their 
havirg beeu previously read by the editor is 
well known. But for an editor to disclaim 
respomsibility even for editorials is only— 


Das-like. If Mr. Das is to be believed, his 
paper libelled Prabhat Giri without his 
editorial approval. Why then did he not 


make the amende honorable to that injured 
person soon after the libels had appeared in 
his paper? To repudiate these statements 
now after his critics have flung them at his 
face is not a certificate of his veracity. 
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Satis Giri was a Sannyasi, though only in 
name. A Sannyasi as such cannot have 
private property. And, not being the son or 
heir of any rich man, he did not inherit any 
estate. Whatever he claims as his private - 
properly was purchased from temple receipts 
and exactions and interests accruing there- 
from. Therefore, all that he claims as his 
private property is really temple property. 

Prabhat Giri as a Sannyasi cannot pos- 
sibly require an income of more than Rs. 
300 per annum for his maintenance. But an 
income a hundred times as large has been 
placed at his disposal. That shows how 
austere and ascetic a life he is expected to 
lead. No doubt the richer he is, the more 
unfailing would be the means of replenishing 
the Swarajya party funds. For he has been 
placed under the tutelage of a Committee 
which is practically Mr. ©. R. Das writ 
large. A busy man like Mr. Das who cannot, 
according to his own statement, prevent 
libels appearing editorially in his own paper, 
who is Mayor of the second city in the 
British Empire. and is besides the leader of 
a big party whichis never free from anxieties 
regarding sinews and methods of war, cannot 
possibly have either enough leisure or 
sufficient disinterestedness to be the head 
and controlling spirit of such a Committee. 
Tt is certain, too, that some persons were 
named as members without their permission 
having been previously obtained. Babu 
Brajendra Kisor Ray Chowdhury has already 
declined membership. | 

A sort of appeal court has been constituted, 
consisting of Mr. C. R. Das, Pandit Motilal 
Nehru and Pandit Madanmohan Malaviya, 
who are all very busy men, as if persons 
capable of doing such work could not be 
found in Bengal. The two pandits are thought 
to possess abundant leisure and full know- 
ledge of conditions in Bengal in general and 
Tarakeswar in particular, and hence they were 
considered fittest to be associated with 
Mr. Das! 
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Party Funds and Legislative and 
Other Duties. 


It appears from some pronouncements 
proceeding from the Swarajya party that it 
was quite willing to accept contributions to 
its funds from big firms and had asked or would 
ask such firms for such contributions in consi- 
deration of work done or to be done by the 
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party in the Legislature resulting in advantage 
to capitalists. All members of councils are 
expected to do disinterested work. They are 
not like muktears, pleaders, vakils or barristers 
who advocate the cause of any party for a 
consideration. Do the leaders of the Swarajya 
party think that they can be retained by 
capitalists as their advocates in the Legislative 
Assembly, the fee being paid in the shape of 
contributions to the Swarajya party funds ? 
Already there have been conflicts between 
capital and labour, and between peasants and 
farmers and land-holders. With the 

progressive industrialisation of India and witli 

|i the inauguration of a definite movement for 
creating peasaut-proprietorship, the conflict 
is sure to spread and intensify. If the 
Swarajya party or any other party m the 
ascendant sells its advocacy to the highest 
bidder, the labourers and peasants are sure to 
go to the wall. 

Under the circumstances it must be food 
for laughter to the gods that Mr. C. R. Das 
should have repeatedly declared in effect that 
if middle-class men came into power in India 
under a system of parliamentary government, 
that would not be a realization of his ideal 
of Swaraj—he must have Swaraj of the 
people, evidently meaning skilled and unskil- 
led labourers of all sortsincluding peasants ! 

It may be incidentally observed that the 
Tarakeswar Appeal Court consists of three 
persons two of whom are leaders of the 
Swarajya party, and the court is, when neces- 
sary, to sit in judgment over a rich Mohunt, 
who will always find it to his interest to 
make contributions to that party’s funds. 

Mr. C: R. Das is a quick-change artist of 
no mean talent. But can he fool the people 

' all the time ? 
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' “The Behar Herald”. 


Thanks to the prevalence of poverty and 

of endemic and epidemic diseases, India is 
not a country famous for human longevity. 
| And the longevity of newspapers is still more 
| rarely met with. In such a country, and 
| particularly in a backward province like 
Behar, it is certainly a matter for congra- 
| tulation that The Behar Herald has completed 
fifty years of its existence. It was originally 
started by Babu Guruprasad Sen, who was 
the leader of the bar in Bankipore in his day 
and was conducted by him with great 
ability. Both under his editorship and sub- 
sequently it has rendered good service to 
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India and Bihar. The journal has deserved 
to go on and will, we hope, go on with ever- 
increasing support and vigour, 


“The Indian Social Reformer ” 


The Indian Social Reformer has entered 
upon the thirty-fifth year of its existence. 
Since its foundation by Mr. K. Naterajan, it 
has been under his distinguished editorship. 
It is not always that a journal has a person- 
ality of its own. Mr. Natarajan’s peper has 
always had it, the personality behind 
the journal being his own. It has always 
stood up for the principle that hcman life 
being an organic whole, reform movements in 
different departments of life are interdepend- 
ent—a principle of which the life sf Ram- 
mohan Roy afforded the first concrete embo- 
diment. Mr. Natarajan has alway» fought 
against social and political injustice. We 
wish him and his paper a long lease bof life. 


Government’s Opium Policy. 


On the Sth of September the Opium Policy 
of the Government was raised in the Legisla- 
tive Assembly through a series of questions. 
Sir Basil P. Blackett, replying, said taat the 
statements made ex parte by Miss La Matte and 
Mr. Andrews did not appear to Government to 
afford strong ground for a revision of the 
opium poicy of the Government af India. 
Personally Sir Basil cannot be accused of 
being lack-ng in sense of humour. So perhaps 
it was because he was replying on behalf 
of Government which as a machine cannot 
have the saving grace of humour, that he 
made a statement which was the unintended 
cause of laughter in others. A Government 


. which has been partisan enough to the axtent 


of waging two bloody and unrighteous wars 
to force opium on China was certain_y the 
fittest agent to aceuse Miss La Motte and 
Mr. Andrews of making ex parte statements ! 
But these statements, be it noted, Govern- 
ment has never yet been able to refute. 

Sir Basil said that if Government’s volicy 
were to be zeconsidered, it would have to be 
reconsiderec in the light of  ascercained 
facts. But there is quite a sheaf of tmcon- 
troverted ascertained facts with which the 
official policy .does not square. Sir Basil 
went on:— 


The, primary ‘diffculty of confining the use of 
opium in Inda to strictly medicinal purpose: were 
a 
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such rhat if a policy were decided on it would 
be a practical one. The number of qualified, medical 
practitioners trained in, accordance with some 
authoritative curriculum is so small in comparison 
with "he population, that fo restrict the use otf 
opium and its allied products to such persons as 
can ootain prescriptions from qualified medical 
practitioners would be to deprive an overwhelming 
majority of the population of the use of opium 
as a medicine. On the other hand, to accept pres- 


criptions from unqualified persons might merely 
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give such persons an illegitimate source of income 
without doing anything effective towards restricting 
the cmsumption of opium. 


Whose fault is it‘that the number of 
qualiied medical practitioners in the country 
is so small? It is a sore trial to the patience 
of publicists that generally when some measure 
of reform or progress is advocated Govern- 
ment brings forward objections based on 
conditions for which it is entirely or mainly 
responsible. We cannot have self-government, 
because, among other reasons, we are so 
largely illiterate and uneducated. But who 
has kept us illiterate and uneducated ? Of 
far greater importance to the people than a 
bloated military budget, a lavish, scale of pay 
and allowances for the higher services, and 
other similar luxuries, would. have been the 
declaration and carrying on of a campaign 
against disease, illiteracy, ete. But whenever 
such questions are raised, the public treasury 
is az once found to be depleted. 

-—{ the overwhelming majority of the 
poptlation require and use opium as a medi- 
eine, which is not a fact, why does not 
Government sell it through the post office 
as quinine is sold ? That it is not so sold, 
shows that Goverument knows that it is 
mostly used for non-medical purposes and 
is in consequence productive of harm. In 
England no one can get any medicinal pre- 
paration containing opium or any product 
of opium without a  doctor’s prescription, 


and such a prescription can be used only - 


once. Ifa fresh supply is required, a fresh 
prescription must be produced. This shows 
how careful the British Government is to 
safeguard the physical and moral welfare 
of the British people. It knows that if the 
Br:tish people were left free to buy opium or 
“ts preparations, this liberty would be abused 
and they would dope themselves. But in 
India it is assumed that the people possess 
suficient intelligence, general knowledge, 
medical and physiological knowledge as to 
diagnosis and dosage, etc, and sufficient 
moral control over themselves and sense of 
responsibility to be able to use opium or 
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its preparations only for medicinal purposes. 
This assumption of Government shows that 
the people of India possess more intelligence, 
more general, pathological, physiological and 


other scientific knowledge, and more self- | 


a 


control than Englishmen in England. Con- 
sequently, it should be evident that we are 
fitter for exercising civil and political freedom 
than Knglishmen. But no; Government 
says we are infinitely less fit! So we are 
both very fit and very unfit, which is an 
enigma. 

From the reply to another question, we 
learn that it has been decided to send Mr. 
Campbell to represent India at the inter- 
national conferences to be held at Geneva 
in November next, and that Mr. Campbell 
was chosen because of his knowledge of this 
subject. 

As Mr. Campbell has been chosen to re- 
present India, not the bureaucracy ruling 
India, the representatives of the people of 
India in the Legislative Assembly had every right 
to pass a resolution by a majority of votes 
that they had no confidence in Mr. Campbell. 
It was a clear dereliction of duty on their 
part not to have passed such a resolution. 

It was this Mr. John Campbell who wrote 
some months ago in The Asiatic Review of 
London :— : 

“India—a country where opium has been used 
for generations, where it 1s employed in every 
household as the medicine in most common use, 
where the poppy can grow almost everywhere— 
has been for thirty years kept down to an average 
consumption of 26 grains per head per annum.” 

On which we wrote in our last May 
number, page 634, “That in India opium is 
employed in every household as the medicine 
in most Common use, is ‘a statement which 
can be safely characterised as a lie.” Re- 
garding Mr. Campbell’s statistical computa- 
tion of an average consumption of 26 grains 
per head per annum, the reader is referred 
to our comments in the May number, page 
635. i 


An Economic Enquiry Committee. 


The following resolution has been passed 
in the Legislative Assembly :— | 


This Assembly recommends to the Governor- 
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General in Council the dissolution of the present 


Taxation Enquiry Committee and the appointment 
in its place of a Committee of non-officials and 
experts in consultation with the leaders of the 
parties in the Assembly to institute a thorough en- 
quiry into and report on the following matters 
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with power to them to make an ad interim report: 
(1) the economic condition of the various classes 
of the poople of India, (2) their income per ate 
(3) their capacity to bear the existing burden o 
taxation (including land revenue), (4) the peace 
resources of the country, (5) the manner in which 
the burden of taxation is distributed at persent 
between the different classes of the population, (6) 
whether the whole scheme of taxation, Central, 
Provincial and Local is equitable and in accor dance 
with the economic principles : if not in what vespect 
itis defective, (7) on the suitability of alternate sources 
of taxation without increasing the present level, 
{8} as to the machinery required for the imposition 
of assessment and collection of taxes old and new 
and (9) on the gencral financial and economic effects 
of the proposal. 


In the course of the debate, Mz. 
Chatterji, Industries Member 
said :— 


As a District Officer he used to spend 200 days 
in a year in villages. There could be no dispute 
about the great poverty of the Indian people, their 
low standar q of living, their weak physique, their 
lack of stamina and their retarded intelligence. He 
therefore, viewed the proposal for enquiry into the 
condition of the masses with very great sympathy 
and the Government of India was not opposed to 
it. Indeed, there was no conflict between economic 
and taxation enquiry. He thought the House would 
welcome a taxation enquiry so that the existing 
taxation be removed from the classes which could 
not bear it and put it on those who could. As for 
the economic enqmry they would agree that to be 
of real value it must spread over a large number 
of years. The village records would have to be 
gone throngh and soalso the records of co-operative 
societies and other materials to understand the 
economic condition of the people. The question 
whether in past centuries AA was better off 
economically should be left to historians and experts 
in research. A real economic enquiry would have 
to find out the circumstances which kept the con- 
dition of the masses low. whether these were 
soclal or economic. and to suggest remedies which 
could be applied ‘by social administrative or legisla- 
live action. Like the Swarajists he was an optimist 
and he believed that the conditions could be improved 
but the two enquiries were separate, and the House 
should vote for an enquiry now under discussion. 


As India is avast country and conditions 
differ in different regions, the most thorough 
and the most expeditious means of conduct- 
ing the enquiry should be considered. 
Would it do for the committee to split it- 
self into smaller bodies for carrying on 
enquiries in different regions simultaneously 
and coming together again for consultation 
and deliberation for issuing ad interim 
ports ? 


A. Q. 
of Government, 


ee 


An Aspect of Rammohon Roy’s Personality. 


On the 27th of September every year 
meetings are held in many towns and villages 
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members of an unlawful association, 


TEs 


of India to celebrate the anniversary of the 
death of Rammohon Roy. At these meetings 
speakers of different religious communities 
dwell on various aspects of his personality 
and his achievement. At the present junc- 
ture when men’s thoughts are occupied with 
the solut.on of the reconciliation of religious 
communisies and races, we are particularly 
reminded of the fact that Rammoshon Roy 
had stucied with reverence and critical 
appreciation -the scriptures of the Eindus, the 
Jews, the Christians and the Moslems, had 
sought to know Buddhism in the Buddhist 
country of Tibet, and had become so imbued 
with the highest Hindu, Christian and Isla- 


mic cultures that different communities have 
claimed him as their own in spirit. Would 


that there were leaders of his character, 
ture and valibre in our midst ! 

Asked, 

“What is your opinion of the judicial characte 
and conduct of the Hindu and Mohammedan law 
yers attache to the courts ? 
he, a Hindu who «always 
Hindu naxe, replied :— 

“Amongsi the Mohammedan lawyers I have 
met with sone honest men. The rimdu lawyers 


are in general not well spoken of. and they do not 
enjoy much of the confidence of the public.” 


He gare this reply, because it represented 
the fact in his days. 


cul- 


gloried in the 


Bill for Repealing Criminal Law Amend- 
ment Act. 


Dr. H. &. Gour’s bill for -the repeal of 
the Crimina. Law Amendment Act has been 
quite rightlz passed by the Legislative Assem- 
bly. This Act empowered Government to 
declare an7 association unlawful and to 
arrest its mambers. It was by using such 
power that Congress volunteers were declared 
arrested 
and sent tc jail. Though Government has 
still enough repressive weapons left in its 
hands, let us see what Lord Reading does. 


Lorc Lytton’s Second Letter 
to Rabindranath. 


We hare no desire to prolong the 
discussion of Lord Lytton’s Dacca speech. 
But we ara constrained by a sense of 


journalistic duty to observe that Rabindranath’s 
second lette? to him contained a distinct 
challenge to produce evidence to show that 
(d 
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even in a Single case Indian men and Indian 
women had behaved in the disgraceful 
manner alleged by him. His lordship has 
not accapted the challenge, from which people 
will draw their own conclusions. 


ree ees 


The Cotton Excise Duty. 


A resolution has been carried in the 
Legislative Assembly in favour of abolishing 
the excise duty on cotton goods produced 
‘in India. It was imposed at ‘the behest of 
Lancasbire, as a countervailing. tax, in order 
that Indian goods might not be able to com- 
pete with Lancashire manufactures ;—it was 
not originally imposed only for purposes of 
revenue, though all taxes must necessarily 
bring in some revenue. It was a wicked and 
unrighteous tax, and ought fo have been 
abolished long ago. That the Assembly has 
deen able to do the right thing even so late 
is a feather in its cap. 


From the Government “benches a sort of- 


temptation was held out to the, non-official 
members to induce. them to refrain from 
voting for the abolition of the cotton duty. 
It was said that if the Finance member found 
himseif in a position to do without a part of 
the revenues equivalent to the proceeds of the 
cottor excise duty, he would rédueé the 
provincial contributions to the Central Govern- 
ment’s coffers to that extent. But if the 
cotton duty was abolished; the provincial 
contributions could not be reduced. a 

Supposing in the Middle Ages in some 
European country a feudal chief had’ told 
his feudal tenants, “If you. do- not’ object to 
my levying blackmail on the weavers “who 
produce cloth in some of the villages included 
in my estates, I will reduce the amount of 
my exactions from you. But if you will not 
allow me to levy blackmail on the weavers, 


my exactions must remain as they are’: . 


what opinion would be pronounced on such 
an ofer by modern moralists ? 

I; was also said from the Government 
benches that if the cotton duty were taken 
off, the mill-owing capitalists would pocket 
the additional profits equivalent to what they 
had to pay before in the form of the tax, 
without reducing the prices of their goods. 
Asstming that they would do- so, why should 
anybody cast envious eyes on their profits ? 
Does the British Government in Britain 
deprive the Lancashire mill-owners of any 
portion of their profits for ifs own benefit by 
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imposing on them an excise duty on the 
goods manufactured by them ? If our mill- 


“owners ever be in a position to export their 


goods to Britain, these goods would no doubt 
be subjected te prohibitive duties like those 
which were imposed on Indian cottons 
exported to Britain in the days of the East 
India Company. 

People will wait to see whether Government 
gives effect to their resolution. - 


Allahabad and Lucknow. 


` The vast majority of the districts of the 
United Provinces of Agra’ and Oudh and 
their inhabitants are justified in starting an 
agitation: against gradually and craftily re- 
moving the provincial capital from Allahabad 
to Lucknow. There is no adequate reason 
for such removal. We wish all success to 
the agitation. We do not in the least desire 
that Lucknow .should be deprived of any of 
its time-honoured rights or advantages. But 
5 certainly not right to rob Peter to pay 
aul. 


Bhupendranath Basu. 


By the death of Babu Bhupendranath Basu, 
India loses a prominent citizen, who was from 
youth upwards a distinguished servant of the 
motherland. Though during the last years of 
his. life, he was an official, all parties have 
rightly recognised that it. was owing to his 
belief that he would be able to serve India 
if he accepted office that he became a member 
of the Government in HEngland‘and in India. 
Whether that belief was justified or not, 
admits of a difference of opinion. 

When Bengal was partitioned during the 
Viceroyalty of Lord Curzon, Babu Bhupendra- 
nath Basu threw himself heart and soul into 
the Anti-partition agitation and the Swadeshi 
cum Boycott movement that arose out of it. 
Year after year on the 7th of August he 
would walk barefooted in procession among 
the leaders of the movement to the place of 
the annual meeting, and would sometimes 
deliver those speeches which rank among the 
best of his performances in that line. Taking 
together the efforts that he made both in 
India and England to have the partition 
annulled, it would perhaps be, correct to say 
that he was among the few public men who 


i 
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did most to bring about that result ;—though 
in re-uniting Bengal the authorities did not 
include the entire Bengali-speaking area in the 
province of Bengal, which has remained a 
grievance ever since. 

Babu Bhupendranath Basu was a good 
Scholar and a successful solicitor. He was 
spiritually minded and bore his bereavements 
in old age with great resignation and fortitude. 
He advocated social reform in many directions 
and many years ago introduced a Civil 
Marriage Bill in 
the Indian Legis- 


lative Council 
sanctioning inter- 
caste marriage 


though he did 
not succeed in 
getting it passed, 
the agitation and 
discussions that 
it gave rise to 
prepare the gro-" 
und for the later? 
successtn! effort 
of Dr. Gour. 


Firing by the 
Police. 


My. Ranga- 
chariar’s motion 
in the Assembly 
io refer to a 
Select Committee 
his Bill to regulate 
the use of fire- 
arms in dis- 
persing crowds 
was carried by 
58 votes to 38 
votes. The object 
of the Bill is 
twofold. The police must not fire without 
previous warning, and may fire only 
after receiving a written order to fire signed 
by a responsible officer. Secondly, if any 
person who has been wounded by such 
firing or been subjected to any loss or 
damage owing to such firing feels that he 
has been unjustly or needlessly fired upon, 
he will have the right to bring a case indivi- 
dually before a law-court against the police- 
man or men concerned. 

Let us see in what shape the Bill emerges 
from the Select Committee. 


eT 
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India at the International Labour 
Conference at Geneva 


Mr. Joseph Baptista who had gone to the 
International Labour Conference as a re- 
presentative of Indian Labour, interviewed 
by a Press Representative, expressed great 
disappoirtment with the proceedings of the 
Conferenze and complained of inacequacy of 
time granted to Indian Delegates, including 
Hon’ble Mr. A. 
C. hatterjee, 
thougk delegates 
of other countries 
were given much 
time to state their 
case. Such was 
the treatment 
receiver by India, 
though her pe- 
cuniart contri- 
bution according 
to Mr. Baptista, 
was wext only 
to Britain’s. Even 
Cuba received 
better treatment. 

It is all due 
to Incia being 
a subject country. 
People will res- 
pect us asa nation 
only if we can 
win freedom.. 


Traq’s Fitness for 
Independence. 


At a recent 
meeting of the 
council of the 
League of Nations 
Lord Parmoor moved for the adoption 
of documents presented by the British 
delegation relating to the new siatus of 
Iraq. He declared that the British Govern- 
ment no longer considered contincance of 
Mandatory system necessary and had acted 
in strict accordance with the covenant. Lord 
Parmoor expressed the opinion that Iraq had 
shown an aptitude for independent administra- 
tion proposal. 

The inhabitants of Iraq must be wenderful 
people. Thay have proved their fitress for 
independence after only a few years of 
administration, whilst Indiarzs have 
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not been able to prove their fitness for pro- 
vicial autonomy after nearly two centuries 
oi British rule. It would be malicious slander 
tc suggest that, balancing loss and gain, 
advantags and cost, John Bull has not found 
Iraq a paying proposition. . 


rr g 


A Memorial for the Late Sir Ashutosh 
Mukherjee. 


Dear Sir, 

You are aware.of the fact that attempts are 
bemg made throughout the country to establish a 
memorial for the perpetuation of the memory of 
the late Eir Asutosh Mookerjee. All sections of the 
conmmuni-y are being approached for funds so. that 
the Sir Asutosh Memorial may be a truly national 
effort worthy of the greatness of the illustrious 
deceased. L E Ga ei 

Those of us who have been in touch with the 
activities of the University in its various depart- 
ments have felt that we should add our quota to 

funds now being raised from the public at large 
for establishing such a memorial. 

It may be found convenient by some amongst 
ns to devote for this purpose_ a. portion of the 
remuneration. we receive as Paper-Setters or 
ixammers- In case you wish to adopt this method 
ur contribution will you kindly ‘intimate the same 
tc the Registrar in the form annexed ?: 

_ Formal receipts will be sent. by the Secretary, 
sir Asutosh University Memorial Committee, and 
‘he names of the donors, unless otherwise directed 
will be duly published in the Newspapers. Com- 
munications in this connection may’ be: addressed to 
Sai Bahadur Dr. Dineshchandra Sen. D. Litt., Senate 


ouse, Calcutta. Yours truly, 
cs , Rs. 
Sivapada Bhattacharyya . +.“ *200 
Satischandra Basu , --- 200 
Manmathanath Roy 200 | 
Sailendranath Mitra ++ 150 
Indubhusan Basu + 150 
Pramathanath Banerjea (Dr.) » 50 p.e 
Hiralal Haldar __ =°” 50 p. c. 
Rajendranath Vidyabhushan «. 50 p. e. 
Narendrakumar Majumdar . 150 
Satischandra Ghosh » 150 
R. N. Chopra ! + 100 
Jogeschandra Chakravorti 100 p: c 
Hariprasanna Banerji, ». 100 
Jitendraprasad Niyogi . 100 
Bijaykumar Sarkar 100 
Lalitmohan Banerji 100 
A. D. Stewart _ 100 
Sitaram Banerji 100 
Dineschandra Sen __. + 100 
Satischandra Basu (Mitra Inst.) -< 100 
Surendranath Sen _ "ee 100 
Gauranganath Banerji 100 
3. C. Bage =: 100 
N. N. Ghosh o OH 
J. W. Chippendale | "50 
Mrityunjey Chatterji. «50 
Sunitikumar Chatterji = 50 


Ekendranath Ghose 50 
C. U. Pross--Reg. No. 1254---10. 9. 24-800 ) . 
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The late Sir Ashutosh Mukherjee bad 
always been known for his sympathy for the 
poor schoolmasters of Bengal. There are 
many poor members of the teaching Profession 
in this province who are indebted to the late 
Sir Asutosh for whatever happiness they have 
in their miserable life. Sir Asutosh was pre- 
dominantly a friend of the intellectual poor. - 


Now, the letter reproduced above is one 
which has been forwarded to the examiners 
and paper-setters of the University. The 
majority of these examiners are members 
of the teaching profession, whose poverty and 
helplessness are undisputedly great. If the 
authorities of the University desire to perpe- 
tuate the memory of the .late Sir Asutosh, it 
is but natural that “we` should desire that 
memory to be as sweet and beautiful as 
possible. The poor examiners are not the 
people who can contribute materially to ‘this 
work of perpetuating the memory of the late 
Sir Asutosh Mukherjee without undergoing 
hardships. They can scarcely make both ends 
meet with what paltry stims they receive as 
salary. The fees they ‘get by .examining 


papers are a source of immense relief to their 


financial life. Most‘of thom are quite unable 
to-spare even a rupee. Therefore, this letter 
has come to many of them as a painful 
shock.’ They cannot very well refuse to 
contribute at least something to this memorial 
fund, for, is it not for perpetuating the 
memory of one to whom they owe much? 
Then again, rightly or wrongly we do not 
know, they feel that’ non-contribution may 
lead to unpleasant consequences. As a 


. matter of fact, some of ‘of them have taken 


this “letter as a ‘sort of parawana. Along 
with” the’ letter they have also received a 


printed post card addressed to one of the 


authorities, in order to facilitate the work of 
collecting the contributions. The whole thing 
looks sufficiently official and curt to inspire a 
feeling of obligatoriness in even the poorest and 
the most miserable of the half-starved teachers 
of Bengal. We do not consider this action of 
the authorities of the University to be wise; 
for it is the worst way to commemorate 
the life and deeds of Sir Asutosh Mukherjee. 
He was always on the alert to do a good 
turn to the poor and the suffering; should 
any sensible person think of taxing the poor 
in order to obtain the necessary funds for 
this purpose? Rather we should advocate 
subsidising the lowest paid members of the 
teaching profession by creating benefit orga- 
nisations for them from the money which 
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hese who can afford it would pay into the 
ir Asutosh Memorial Fund. 

Then again, the names which we find 
ppended to the letter are, generally speaking, 
f those who are highly paid members of the 


Jniversity. Some of them have given away 
ertain percentages of their would-be 
eceipts from the University. We have 


o doubt that worked out into -Rupees- 
nnas-pies, the gifts of these great men wil 
e jo keeping with their academic and 
conomic status; buat it would have been 
uch better if they had given out, side by 
ide with the percentages, the actual sums 
ley would pay. That might have put more 
uth into the poor examiners’ heart in 
agard to the fairness of the project. It may 
e said that the actual sums to be received 


by the probable donors are uot yet known: 


but in that case there is auother difficulty 
attached to this scheme. The higher the 


percentag2 of one’s receipts one is poing to 
give away, the more desirable one will be 
to those who feel for the memorial fund. 
And the larger the sum paid out to one who 
has promised the highest percentage (or 
higher in comparison with those who >dromise 
less), the more will be the money flowing 
into the fand. We are as yet unaware of 
any community of feeling between the orga- 
nisers of the fund and the appoincers of 
examiners; but if there be any such commu- 
nity, there are chances that everything will 
not move as smoothly as we, along with thie 
poor examiners, may desire. 
À. 12 
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ITHE OLD OLD STORY 


By SANTA CHATTERJEE 


( 19 ) 


URING bis prolonged absence from home, 
Suprakash had almost forgotten his own dues 
in his zeal for doing good turns to others. If 

hese receivers of good turns exercised their 
‘oodness and gave him full meals to go 
hrough, well and good, otherwise hé thrived 
o the best of his ability upon no or 
ittle food. His wild goose chase had no half- 
ileartedness about it. So when he returned 
tome after such a long time, it seemed as if 
e had made up his mind to get back his own 
vith compound interest. He could not put 
orward rightful claims to people on whose 
iearts he had no lien, but he began to be 
‘ven tyrannical on the strength of bonds of 
fection and love. 

Ever since Suprakash had come back, 
Satadal had forgotten the word Rest. Now he 
vanted betel leaves, now chewing spices, now 
‘ome roasted mango sherbet, now syrup and 
50 on and so on! There were no end to his 


vants. If the servants brought something, 
heir tobacco-stained fingers imparted the 


smell of tabacco to it; hence Satadal had to 
sarry the things herself. But that would not 
inish the matter; good things had to be 


shared to be enjoyed. Both must partake of 
the delicacies. But how could Satadal swallow 
things at any odd time, like a man? But 
such excuses were not accepted. The erdless 
flow of his logic aad philosophy would 
squander her forces in no time. Moreover 
who would listen to all his stories ? And Satadal 
had to undertake that as well. 

He, wha had so long lived a life of sacred 
and proud aloofness, away from the other 


members of the family, except in so far as he 


econdescendel to accept their service; evan he 
did not escape the tyranny of Suprakash. 

If he had an invitation at some rich friend’s 
house in the evening, Abinash would discover 
while dressing that his favourite and latest 
shawl had disappeared. Drawers and suit- 
cases flew open arid all over the room, the 
silent valet swallowed the angry outbursts of 
his master; but the shawl was still missing. The 
next day, finding the shawl, in Suprakash’s 
room the valet would say in a frightened 
voice, “Chhotababu,* the Sahib was locking 
for this shawl yesterday.” Chhotasabu 
would blandly appear before che Sahib’s 
door with tha used shawl in his hand.and 


*Vounger master. 
@ 
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say, “Dada, were you looking for this 
vheddart ?” Abinash had regained his temper, 
but hə would flare up anew and say,’ ‘Is 
thet why you have come, to delight my heart 
wich the thing dirtied beyond recognition? 
Way do you play topsyturvy with my 
things. Khoka ? I don't like this at all!” 

Suprakash would smile and say, “But I 
do not possess anything.” 

Akinash would answer, “If you want to 
be a champion giver, why don’t you adopt a 
mendicant’s ochre? I don’t like’ this at 
oll m ; 


Suprakash was going away after leaving 
the chaddar behind him, Abinash suddenly 
opened his drawer and threw some fifty 
repees on the floor saying, “Give me a list of 
whatevcr more you may require.” 

Suprakash went away with the money, but 
ha fcund no time to buy clothes. Abinash 
went on missing things from his wardrobe, till 
one day Suprakash found a pile of clothing on 
his bed to put a stop to his pilferage. 

For a good many days Suprakash had, been 
longing to write a letter to Rajgunge. There 
were lots of people there to whom he could 
write and it was not difficult to write to 
them. But every night he. began a letter to 
some one and tore it up in dissatisfaction. He 
did not somehow write to anyone else. 


It was noontime and the sun outside 
‘vas terrific. Suprakash was turning over 
and admiring his own handwriting on one of 
£ number of envelopes which he had just finished 
addressing. The new bearer was singing the 
praise of the great Ramchandra outside. 
After looking at the envelope for a long time 
Suprakash put a stop to his piety and called 
him in. He closed the works of Tulsidast 
with a bang and came in. Suprakash gave 
him the bunch of letters and said, “Go and 
put them in the letterbox.” The bearer 
said, “All right,” and went away. Suprakash 
went up to Satadal’s room. He wanted to 
teach her music. The pupil was slicing a 
a kuge pile of green mangoes with a stand- 
knife and sunning them on the roof with her 
back to the sun and her wet hair spread on 
it. Suprakash laughed and said, “You will 
never do anything! That I, a poor man, 
should spend money and buy music books for 
you and you would calmly slice mangoes! 


* A cotton or silk washable shawl for summer 
wear, 
v Tulsidas was ‘the greatest translator of the 


Ramayana in any modern language. . 
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Is that fair and is the mango the sweetest of 
all things in creation?” Satadal said, Yes, 
without these we would simply wither away 
under the rage of our aesthetes.” 

Suprakash answered, “Oh, we shall attend 
to that when occasion arises. Nowcome along 
like a good girl with your books and 
things.” 

Abinash was engaged in something down- 
stairs. He got frightfully annoyed when he 
found the new servant tampering with his 
private letterbox, apparently in great per- 


plexity. He rushed out and thumped him 
on his turban, saying, “Here, you idiot, 
what sare you doing with those letters 


here? Whoever has asked youto shove those 
letters into this?” 

The new man held up his turban with 
one hand and said, “They ure meant for the 
post, sir!” 

Abinash lost his temper completely and 
cried, “Meant for your empty head! All the 
fools from the four corners of the globe seem 
to have collected here!” 

The fellow stiffened up in fear lest he 
should receive another dose of his master’s 
blessings. Abinash opened the letterbox and 
found a goodly pile of letters addressed in 
Suprakash’s hand. He shouted, “Here Siunan- 
dan, come over and take these.” 

Siunandan was busy kneading dough and 
at the master’s call ran out to stand before 
Abinash in an attitude of reverence. Abinash 
was turning over the envelopes, suddenly one 
of the addresses attracted his attention. He 
puckered up his eyebrows and remained 
standing for nearly ten minutes in perfect 
silence. 


The dough on Siunandan’s hands was 
drying up, his stove was burning coal to no 
purpose, so he began to grow restless and at 
last said “Your Lordship !” 

“Oh, go away now,” saying this Abinash 
went into his room with the letters in his 
hand. The servants were thoroughly surprised 
to get off so easily and went away singing 
the greatness of Ramachandra. Siunandan 
began to display an unwonted efficiency in 
kneading up his bread. 


Abinash entered the room and begun 
to. pace it ceaselessly biting his lips tightly. 
Once he went a few steps towards Supra- 
kash’s room but came back again. Then he 
put the letters into a drawer and closed it 
with a bang. He was feeling great uneasiness 
and shame with the letters in his hand. 
Some strange attraction was forcing him 
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to turn them over again and again. The 
sound of distant footsteps found him jumping 
up and closing the doors; but the closed 
doors intensified his feeling of shame ; he 
wanted to fetch a whip and give himself a 
few cuts. He took the letters in his pocket 
and went out bare-headed in the sun to post 
them. He had taken the whole bunch together 
and wanted to put them all at once into the 
letterbox without looking at them. But he 
could not help looking at them when he 
arrived at the post office. The letter addressed 
to Miss Karuna, he looked at with an eager- 
ness suggesting efforts at memorising the ad- 
dress. 
pencil and, finding none put the letter back 
into his pocket with evident relief. The 
postal clerk, finding him in his mood of 
hesitation came forward, saluted and said, 
“Is it anything you are looking for, Doctor 
Sahib ? I can get it now, if you order.” “No, 
no, I don’t want anything,” saying this 
Abinash hurried away. 

Upstairs, they were still at their music in 
Satadal’s room. Abinash came back, entered his 
room and at once copied out the address on 
the envelope. Siunandan was called again. 
“Go and give chhotababu my compliments.” 
Siunandan ran. Abinash began to feel a 
strange fear. Would it be giving away his 
secret if he called Suprakash from his music 
and asked him suddenly whether he knew 
Tarini-babu and his people? He was ex- 
tremely careful in keeping away from Supra- 
kash in these matters. If he heard anything 
about these matters, what would he think of 
his Dada? He could not lower himself in 
his younger brother’s estimation. Had he 
kept all the letters he might have returned 
him the whole bunch with the news of the 
new servant’s intelligence and might have 
incidentally gained some information on the 
subject dear to himself. But, if he now gave 
him back only the letter addressed to Karuna, 
how would he explain the matter to him? 
No, he would post it now and try to gain 
the necessary information later on! Siunandan 
was rushinig upstairs when he was called 
back, “you need not call chhota-babu.” The 
poor man was totally non-plussed, and went 
back a second time. Abinash was sitting 
with the letter in his hand. His sweating 
palm began to smudge the ink on the enve- 
lope. Abinash took up the blotting pad with 
shame on his face and tried to dry the ink 
with it. But the envelope had become quite 
wet and the flap opened out under the hand- 


He felt in his pocket for paper and 


_ Karuna’s pride, 
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ling it received. Abinash was seized with a 
fierce temptation. He had forgotten Suprakash 
for the time being.’ He only rememoered, it 
was Karuna that the letter belonged to, Even 
if he had remembered Suprakash, he could not 
have felt as deep a shame as he world have 
had the girl been any body other than Karuna. 
He had so wrapped himself up round Karuna 
that he never thought of her as a young 
woman hev-ng anything todo with Suprakash, 
Suprakast had told him that he was coming 
from Rajgunge. Karuna’s address was also 
Rajgunge. So there was no obstacle to their 
knowing eazh other. He did not think of all 
this so very clearly, but subconscicusly he 
was quite content with the whole affair. He 
was stormed by a desire to look into the 
half open envelope: for in it there was news 
which he wanted badly and could get so 
easily! The sender of the letter was quite 
sure that the letter had been posted and did 
not worry «bout it. But to steal it bekind his 
back! This thought rankled in -Abinash’s 
heart. But the shame of it was totally over- 
powered by his hungry curiosity and a false 
belief that he had a right. He had nct heard 
of or from Karuna for such a long time! 
Could he allow her news to pass through his 
fingers without peeping into it? He was also 
feeling some anger. It was he who had that 
right to address letters to Karuna; for who 
was there who longed for her with so great a 
keenness as he? But Karuna would hide her- 
self from him for ages and then alow his 
own young brother, whom he had brought up 
with his own hands, to write tn her! Abinash 
knew that she had nothing much to 
write to Suprakash, yet she was doing this 
only to teas? him by holding up his depen- 
dents above him. Would he have to suffer 
her proud pranks because once upon a time 
he had lowered himself before her pride? 
This letter was assuming the aspect of the 
proud and confident Karuna of that day. As 
if only to assert his rights in relation to his 
dependent younger brother and to break down 
Abinash brushed as:de all 
his delicacy in a frenzy of  self-assertion and 
opened the letter. Suprakash had written :— 

“Ever since I came back I have been often 
thinking of our girls school in the ruins and 
of our evening gatherings on the balcony 
next to the mango grove. I have strayed 
far from that path, but the results of nry trek 
has not left me in happiness. Probably every- 
thing 1s moving in the same old way, maybe 
better; for when we think that the world is 
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moving towards the good, is there any reason 
why bur little school should prove an excep- 
tion to this great generality ? Yet, man is so 
greedy. He always loves to imagine himself 
indispensable. I am an insignificant being; I 
would not say I am above this temptation. 
I do not feel any shame in making this con- 
fessicn. The person who has been keeping 
himself oceupied with trifles on the ancient 
balcony and incidentally displaying himself, 
is no longer there; his work is certainly not 
remaning undone; but would it be extrava- 
zant if he desired that his want were felt for 
some time. that his place remained vacant at 
-east for a few days more to some one among 
those to whose joys he had been contributing 
for so long ? Maybe, it would be. When 
xen leave the world for ever, that does not 
deprive the world of its laughter; so why 
should separation from one who has been a 
friend for afew days only, ieave people 
withcut smiles ? It does not, and that is why 
paople desire it to be so. ' Who is prouder 
shen the one who can rob people of all their 
smiles and reduce the world: to a state of 
xiad wandering ? j 

The letter went on in this strain for pages. 

There was an attempt at saying something 
in it which remained unsaid. The something 
had not been said, but nothing else found a 
place in it. Abinash read it over and over 
azain. As if he did not understand anything. 
Be could not himself say what exactly ‘were 
his ropes in opening the letter. But what- 
ever he might have expected, it was nothing 
like shis. He never even dreamt of such a 
tang. He began to read the letter with 
Keruna in the foreground of his thoughts, but 
wher he started to think about everything and 
nothing after reading through it a couple of 
tires, Karuna was the farthest from his 
tnouchts. Abinash was wondering, was it 
the same Suprakash whom he had reared up 
since babyhood? He thought he knew the 
bey inside out, as he did the bits of paper in 
his hand. Jt is the greatest vanity of man to 
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think that whomever he might have nurtured 
is perfectly familiar to him: but in this case. 
such a one had become the greatest problem. 


Suprakash had written to him often. 
nothing worth writing about here,’ 
when he was on his tour. And it 


is he again, who has seribbled eight pages 
of solid nonsense here! The boy whose life 
was the sum total ofa series of foppish excess- 
es and occasional reception of invective from 
outside in the name of doing good to others ; 
how could he become such a riddle ? Abinash 
glanced over the letter again. He remembered 
that <he girl to whom Suprakash had made 
such elaborate efforts at self-expression, was 
no other than Abinash’s Karuna. ` Abinash 
suddenly felt a terrible anger. He thought 
Suprakash was an honest lad. But what is 
all this poetical nonsense he had written tc 
a gentleman’s daughter! Was it all that he 
had acquired during his tours? Whatever, 
may be ones age, one finds justification for 
the poetical stuff in only people of one’s own 
age. So Abinash began to pace the room 
angrily at this demonstration by a mere boy. 

After a long period he closed the letter 
up in his drawer and asked Suprakash to go 
out on a drive with him after quite an age. 
Suprakash came with surprise on his face at 
this exuberance. He had come thinking out 
a milder appearance for his rude elder, but he 
was thoroughly non-plussed at finding him in 
a werse than usual mood. 

Abinash said,“Come on,let me take you to 
Mr. Datt’s house. You have finished your edu- 
cation, itis time yon went out and mixed 


with people. Probably you know no one 
except your College friends,” 
After dressing up properly, the two 


brothers went out to call on Murala’s father. 


( To be continued ) 
TRANSLATED FROM THE BENGALI BY 


ASHOKE CHATTERJEE. 
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MUNSHI ZAKA ULLAH AND HIS LIFE-WORK i 
By ©. E. ANDREWS ss a : e 

PREFACE. humble, clever, full of varied knowledge, 


By MAULVI NAZIR AHMAD, OF DELHI. 


Ix Nane or Gop tHe Most COMPASSIONATE. 
AND MERCIFUL. 


Except in the sacred formula of Islam, 
“There is no God but One, and Muhammad 
is His Prophet,” I have never during my 
long life seen Musalmans so united as in the 
matter of their higher education at Aligarh. 
To Munshi Zaka Ullah, if he had been still 
alive, this would have been the crown of all 
his own hopes. It is true, that, during dis- 
cussion, a few persons have asked, what is 
the need of this new rope of learning being 
pulled by another wheel in the form ofa 
University at Aligarh. But .if Munshi Zalka 
eae himself had been, alive, I should have 
been able to point to him as the best answer of 
all, and to say, that when the new University 
at Aligarh reaches its zenith, as it is certain 
to do if God wills, then it will produce such 
learned men as our ~Munshi Sahib, who was 
ever. high-minded, pure-hearted, courteous. 


* This memoir forms the substance of a book 
which will be published in England after it has 
wn its omise in the Moder n Review. All Rights 

eserve 


t This preface was written ‘at a time of great 
excitément. in the Mohammadan: world in the 
North of India, because their dream of a Univer- 
sity of their own at Aligarh appeared to be on the 
point of coming true. "This fact accounts for the 
allusion in Dr. Nazir Ahmad’s opening words. 
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generous ‘to a degree, public-spirited, one 
who urderstood the value ‘of the ‘present 
British rule, trust-worthy, firm aad ' steadfast 
in his religious faith; ` peacée-Icving, never 
angry with others, and nover mzking others 
angry. 

Such a man is a fite model of the noble 
culture that a higher Univers.ty training 
might produce. ` 

My own life-long friendship with Munshi 
Zaka Ullah who has been one of my most 
intimate companions in lifes journey, dated 
from my very ‘early childhood. He was in 
the Persian Class of the old Lelm College, 
a home of pleasant memories, and I was in 
the Arabic Class: Besides this, we were 
class-mates together in Mathematics. Zaka 
Ullah was a pupil of Professor Ramchandra, 
the greet mathematician, and he had himself 
a genius for Mathematics. He stood always 
first in his class and was a favourite with 
his Professor. 

Professor Ramchandra, as is well ‘known, 
after great hesitation, had accepted the 
Christiar Faith. Since Zaka Ullan was very 
intimate with him, and was known as his 
favourite pupil, people had, for a time some 
doubt about Zaka Ullah’s own relgicus posi- 
tion. Now I am thé oldest and most intimate 
friend tkat Zaka Ullah ever had As far as 
I know, all his contemporaries are now dead. 
I alone, for some reason known ~o God, am 
still enduring the hardships and suffeiing of 
extreme old age,-—a condition that will not 
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last long. * I have therefore a clear night 
to speak, and I stand witness at this moment, 
in the presence of God, that as far as one 
man can know the heart of another, I believe 
Munshi Zaka Ullah to have been a strict 
Unitarian Musalman, trusting in One God 
with his full attributes. It was, indeed, almost 
impossible for a man of such extensive learn- 
ing and culture as the Munshi Sahib, a man 
who was able to solve the most difficult 
problems of Science, to. refuse to believe in 
One God. 

This, however, is a thing which, now that 
he is dead, concerns him and God alone. I 
have only mentioned it to assert that which 
I know about him from my intimate friend- 
ship with him, 

The thing that I always praised most 
about the Munshi Sahib was his unselfish- 
ness. He was very humble and never thought 
cf himself. By the modern introductions of 
examinations and games and prize competi- 
tions into schools and colleges a kind of 
selfishness is often engendered, which becomes 
£ life-long habit, and takes the form of envy 
znd jealousy at the success of others. But 
this kind of self-seeking was, in the Munshi 
Sahib, altogether absent. He rejoiced in the 
success of others even more than in his own. 

As tar as worldly greatness is concerned, 
Munshi Zaka Ullah never reached any high 
zdministrative post. Furthermore, he never 
2ollected much worldly wealth. The reason 
for this is, not, that he was unable to do so, 
if he had tried, but that in the pursuit of 
intellectual knowledge he never aimed at 
worldly greatness. If he had any pleasure in 
it, this pleasure came to him only when he 
heard of his friends attaining to it. He con- 
sidered at all times knowledge itself to be the 
greatest wealth of all; Therefore he spent 
ell his years, which were beyond the span 
of ordinary human life, in seeking more and 
more to acquire it. To the very end of his 
life his thirst for knowledge was never 
quenched. He departed from this life at last, in 
extreme old age, saying “Let me have more 
knowledge.” He acquired knowledge for its 
own sake. His real object was to obtain 
wisdom. He thought nothing at all of any 
worldly advantage, that might be gained in 
addition through it. Such an idea of profit 
did not enter into his calculations. 

As far as Persian was concerned, the edu- 
cation which Munshi Zaka Ullah received at 


* Menivi Nazir Ahmad died soon after the 
writing of this preface.in the year 1912. 
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the old Delhi College was not veřy deep of 
profound. He therefore did tot tike great 
interest in that subject. On the other hand, 
the society of Professor Ramchandra, the 
great mathematician, was sowing all the 
while in his head and heart another kind of 
seed, namely a love for mathematics. It was 
this rather than the study of Persian, which 
in the end made Munshi Zaka Ullah famous. 

After leaving the old Delhi College, Munshi 
Zaka Ullah entered the Education Department 
of the Government of India. It was in this 
connection that he began to study English, 
at last, with the help of a teacher and by 
sheer ‘hard work acquired perfect ability in 
reading English books quite easily, though he 
was never able to speak it fluently and rarely 
attempted to do so. His mastery of English 
literature, however, was extensive, and he 


was an omnivorous reader of English books, . 


and periodicals. 

Munshi Zaka Ullah did not merely store | 
up a fund of knowledge, which profited no 
one else, as the Yunani physicians not seldom 
do with their skill and wisdom, for if these 
physicians find out some special remedy for 
any disease they hold it back from others. 
But this was not the case with Munshi Zaka 
Ullah. Whatever knowledge he acquired, he 
impartad to his fellow-countrymen in books. 
Indeed, he produced in his life-time so many 
volumes, that it is wonderful to think how he 
could find time to bring out so many pub- 


lications. He was a prolific writer and 
translator. 
One striking quality, which was very 


noticeable in the Munshi Sahib, was.his con- 
servative character both in his habits of life 
and in his manner of dress. ‘Though he was 
in the Education Department, and engaged 
daily in Government Service, and though he 
had obtained such a mastery of English and 
such a knowledge of English books, he never 
by one hair’s breadth changed any of his 
Hindustani customs, or habits, or dress, or 
manners. ‘Though he was a disciple of Sir 
Syed Ahmed Khan, he never wore a Turkish 
fez all through his life; just as he never 
put on English shoes or coat. In winter I 
used to see him wearing, in Hindustani fashion, 
his quilt pyjamas; and I often had a hearty 
laugh at him for his extreme conservatism. 
Indeed; by his outward appearance, it would 
have been impossible to judge that his 
English learning and culture had had any 
effect upon him at all. 
I, who write this, 
as I have related, 


and 
religion is 


ama Musalman, 
as far as 
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concerned, Munshi Zaka Ullah was also a Musal- 
man. But his faith was quite untained by the 
spirit of bigotry, prejudice, and superstition. 
In his daily social life, he never at any time 
used to allow distinctions to be made on 
account of religion. He mingled socially 
with everyone, out of the depth of a full 
and generous heart, and he behaved in the 
same way towards his friends whether a 
iman were present or not. He kept up no 
social or religious distinctions. 

It is a well-known commonplace today, 
which is often repeated, that there exists an 
inseparable sonnexion between Hindus and 
Musalmans in Jndia, so that the one cannot 
exist without the other, and the Government 
keeps peace between them. But ignorant 
and short-sighted people, who belong to these 
two religions, have caused endless disputes 












emphasis upon the observance of different 
kinds of daily ceremonies in each religion. 
But I do not consider this to be a lasting 
condition. Rather as the poet says,— 

If it lives, 

It will live for the night, 

And will not live for the next’ night. 
ar-sighted and wise men, like the Munshi 
Sahib, have found means to remedy this 
State of affairs and to prevent these painful 
religious disputes. After a time, those news- 
papers, which are notorious for exciting con- 
‘tention and hatred, will come to nothing. 
Munshi Zaka Ullah was one of those who 
kept the peace at all times in religious 
matters, and was entirely free from bigotry. 
He was a peace-maker in the city of Delhi, 
and everyone loved and admired him. 

We, Musalmans, have been accustomed to 
read in our sacred books the accounts of the 
friendly relations of the early Mohammadans 
with the Christians, especially in Abyssinia. 
Now we have seen in the City of Delhi the 
same kind of cordiality existing in the 
friendship between the Padre Sahib;* and 
Munshi Zaka Ullah. Neither of them has had 


any worldly object in view in their friend- ` 


ship, but both of them have penetrated into 
the truth of religion itself; and their mutual 
love for one another which was so deep, 
was really love for the sake of God. 
There is a Persian proverb, which 
as follows : 
The friendship of sincere friends is the same. 


runs 


i.e. the author of this Memoir. 
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Whether they are present or absent. 

The Fadre Sahib's undertaking to write a 
memoir of his old friend, is a clear proof of the 
same power of friendship and love. When the 
Munshi Sahib was suffering the pangs of 
death, Padre Sahib was suffering wih him. 
He could not leave him, but was cortirually 
by his sile. So great was his love. 

To put what I wish to express in a brief 
compass, my own personal opinior is this. 
If there should . exist, in India, Mtsaimans 
like the Munshi Sahib and Christians like the 
Padre Sahib, the time would soon arrive 
when Mohammadans and Christians would 
both begin to chant and repeat to themselves 
concerning each other the following liras of 
the poet :— 


I should become one with you 

And you should become one wich me: 
I should be the body and you the soul. 
Then no one would be able to say. 
Tha; I am different from you, 

Or shat you are different from me. 


Della, 1912. Nazim Anarap. 


Introduction. 


The original introduction to this Memoir 
of Munsh: Zaka Ullah of Delhi, whichis siyen 
immediately below, was written in tke year 
1911, whi-e I was still working as a Collage Pro- 
fessor at Delhi and while my old friend 
Maulvi Nazir Ahmad, who is especially refer- 
red to in it, was still living. I have keps it just 
as I then wrote it, although the Maulvi Sahib 
has long since passed away and certain 
references to him are therefore out of date. 

Unforeseen circumstances prevented my 
finishing the manuscript of the Memcir: and 
though I have taken it up, time after time, 
in order to do so, something has aitherto 
intervenec. During the long period o° the 
War I laid it aside. But recently tie very 
deep interest that has been created thre ughout 
the whole of India in the two prob.ems of 
Hindu-Muslim Unity and National Eduction 
made me wish to complete the task without 
any further delay. Indeed, as I have read 
over agair and revised, what I had previously 
written, the blame is clearly mine for having 
delayed tp to the present year. Therefore I 
have used the interval of a solitary vo7age 
out to China, as a means of getting ready 
for the press the material, which has been 
lying unused so long. What follows, is the 
original irtroduction which remains practically 
unaltered. It was written in Delhi in 131.. 

In the death of Munshi Zaka Ulan, of 
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Dehi, one of the noblest of the small band 
of Jriental scholars from the North of India, 
who represented the old learning in its first 
contact with the new, passed away. His 
family-history went back to remote Moghal 
tines. He was as famous for his appreciation 
of modern learning as he was for his knowledge 
of the old Islamic culture, a scholar and a 
gentleman in the highest sense of the words, 
the soal of generosity in his conduct of life 
and as tender-hearted as a child. 

In the City of Delhi itself, only one of 
this tiny group of eminent men still remains 
alive whose reputation has helped to bridge 
over the gulf between the present and the 
past. His name is Maulvi Nazir Ahmad. He 
was the class-mate and life-long friend of 
Munshi Zaka Ullah himself.* Though weak- 
ened and enfeebled by old age, he is still 
ab.e to undertake that literary work in Urdu, 
zor which his own name is famous,: wherever 
the Urdu language is read and its literature 
stcdied. He is the acknowledged master still 
of Urdu prose; and his novel “Taubat un 
Nasuh” has had a circulation which perhaps 
no other book in the Urdu language has yet 
attained. In Islamic learning, his fame has pas- 
sed far beyond the regions of Hindustan, and 
he is an acknowledged authority among all 
these “ohammadan thinkers who are endeav- 
suring to harmonise the precepts of Islam 
with the progressive conditions of modern 
civilization and life. 

To me personally, Maulvi Nazir Ahmad, in 
the same way aS Munshi Zaka Ullah, has been 
a' friend and more than a friend. He has 
treatec me always like a son, and my debt of 
gratitude to both of these good old men can 
never’ be repaid. For they have taught’ me to 
respect ‘more deeply the faith which they both 
held so dear, and to appreciate more fully 
ths power of its central doctrine of the Unity 
of God. 

Maulvi Nazir Ahmed has put me under a 
still ‘Yurther obligation by consenting very 
willinvly, im spite of the difficulties of old 
age and enfeebled health, to write a preface to 
this memoir. I asked him, when doing so, to 
express without any feeling of reserve his 
own cpinions concerning Munshi Zaka Ullah, 
bis friend, and also concerning’ any subject 
wich appeared to him to be most important 
in the Munshi Sahib’s career. Those who 
read his words will see with what earnestness 
ard sincerity he has written, and will be 


« 
* Maulvi Nazir Ahmed passed away in the year 


1912. 


especially struck by his longing for , religious 
harmony and peace which he shared with his 
old friend. 

Tt is, I feel strongly, only through such 
outspoken utterances by those who wish to 
avoid bigotry on the one hand and insincerity 
on the other hand, that unity between Hindus, 
Musalmans and Christians will be reached. I 
should add, that while from the Mohammadan 
side ~as Maulvi Nazir Ahmad has _hinted,— 
there is needed a clearer thinking out of the 


principles of Islam in relation to other 
religions, there is needed also, from the 
Christian side, a deeper appreciation of the 


greatness of Islam itself and the essential 
truth of the Divine Unity for which it stands. 
‘There is a saying in the writings of St. Paul, 
the Apostle, which cannot be kept in mind 
too often by those who come out to India to 
teach others. It is as follows :— 


“Finally, my brethren, whatsoeve: things are 
true, 

Whatsoever things are honest, 

‘Whatsoever things are just, 

Whatsoever things are pure, 

Whatsoever things are lovely, 

Whatsoever things are of good report, 

If there be any virtue, 

If there be any praise, 

Think on these things; 

And the God of Peace shall be with you.” 


If this attitude be taken towards one anather’s 
religions, it will not be long before the misery 
of religious hatred is brought to an end and 
its worst dangers avoided, 

In my old Musalman friend, Zaka Ullah, 
who was :more than a father to me in his 
affection, I found all those qualities represent- | 
ed, which are mentioned in St. Paul’s great 
exhortation. Indeed, it is impossible for me 
to speak thus concerning him, without includ- | 
ing once more Maulvi Nazir Ahmad also.’ 
To both of them,. religious bigotry in any 
form was hateful. I wish to emphasise the 
fact. that it was as Musalmans, that I learned 
to love them, and through them to appreciate 
Islam. For they adorned the religious doc- 
trine which they professed and made others 
respect it and admire its precepts. In the 
record which I have given in this book’ of 
Munshi Zaka Ullah’s personal life and pecu- 
liar characteristics, I am chiefly indebted to 
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his son, Mahammad. Inayat Ullah, Sahib, of 


Jaunpur, whose assistance has been through- 
out ungrudging and unfailing. Without the 
help that he has so freely given me, it would 
have been impossible for me to obtain, with 
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any degree of accuracy, much of the infor- 
mation which I have gathered. I owe much 
also to Ray Piyare Lal, Sahib, and Mohamined 
Karam UHah, Sahib, both of whom were old 
friends of Munshi Zaka Ullah. They formed 
part of the literary group that used to meet 
in the library at Delhi. 

In addition to other motives, which have 
impelled me to write this brief memoir, there 
was a personal factor which weighed with me 
most of all. Personally, I wished, if I could 
possibly do so, to prevent the memory of my 
old friend from passing away into oblivion, 
without some attempt being made on my part 
to preserve it. He admitted me, during the 
last years of his life, to his inner thoughts. 
He used to prepare beforehand different 
subjects of special interests, according to his 
own way of thinking, on which he wished to 
speak to me, feeling that he had something 
fo say of.importance. It was clear to me, 
that he wished his views to be more widely 
known. .Again and again, after a long talk 
together, he would say to me: “I wish that 
you could write down, in your own way, that 
which I have been speaking to you. People 
will listen to your words.” It became, there- 
fore, to me a duty of the first importance to 
do all that I could to preserve his memory. 

There are certain wider reasons, also, which 
made me desire to go on with the task, after 
I had once begun it. The first is, that 
Munshi Zaka Ullah was a truly great educa- 
tionalist, with very high ideals,--one of the 
biggest-hearted and broadest-minded men in 
the North of India, who had remained entirely 
true to his own Eastern culture. Furthermore, 
he was at the same time one of thé leading 
spirits in the new Aligarh Movement, which 
aimed at the assimilation of all that was best 
in the culture of the West. Hestood definite- 
ly side by side with Sir Syed Ahmed Khan, 
in his efforts to promote Muslim higher edu- 
cation on Western lines. His convictions 
' therefore, on the subject of Indian Education 
are of more than a passing Interest. He was 
an acknowledged master in his subject. What 
his actual views were, I shall try to make 
plain in this memoir. The convictions of 
more than fifty years of wisdom and exper- 
ience, which he brought to bear upon the sub- 
ject made his words very impressive. I know 
that he wished them to be handed down to 
his successors. There was perhaps no matter 
on which he felt so keenly and deeply. 

A second reason which impelled me to 
write, was the desire to record, from my 
own observation the very great influence he 
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the North on acéount of his 
sympathy and tolerance towards those who 
held cther religious faitkts than his own. 
This generosity towards other religious faiths 
I have already mentioned, sut I would wish 
fo emphasise the fact that his own person- 
ality in Delhi was in this respect unique. 
The Hindus of the city of Delhi loved and 
revered him, no less than his fellow-Muvsal- 
mans. 


There is perhaps no mcre serious question 
before the people otf India, at the present 
time, than the improvement of the relations 
between those who belong to different reli- 
gions aud the restoration of that kindly and 
sympatketic feeling which undoubtedly exist- 
ed. Any thing which can help in any de- 
gree to restore that relationship is of value. 
While resolutions passed at conferences may 
do semething to relieve the strain of the 
present tense situation, if is generally felt 


wielded in 


that the lives of those individuals, whose 
conduct may help. to make for peace and 


charity and kindliness in daily intercourse, 
can dc much more. There is one Musalman 
in Delhi, among the younger generation, 
Hakim Ajmal Khan, Hajik ul Mulk, who as a 
physician is today giving his services freely 
to the poor of both communities equally and 
impartially, just as his father and grand- 
father did before him. Such an individual life 
has dona more to stop faction aad bigotry 
in Delhi than all the massmeetings ever 
held t promote Hindu-Muslim unity. The 
family cf Munshi Zaka Ullah, as will be seen 
from this narrative, unéertook the same 
pacifying work. There are familias on the 
Hindu side in Delhi, which are respected in 
the same manner by all Musalmans. 


In tkis memoir of my friend, I hope to 
be abla to make abundantly clear the genero- 
sity and simplicity. of his nature, which made 
him agreat lover of his fellow men. He 
followed implicitly the teaching of the great 
ninety-third Surah of the Sacred Quran, carry- 
ing out its precepts, as far as he was able, 
to their utmost limits, In spirit as well as in 
letter. it runs as follows :— 


By the splendour of the morning light, 
And by the stillness of the night ; 
The Lord hath not forsaken thee, 
Nor followed thee with hate. 
Thy future shall far better be 
Than is thy present state. 
The Lord shall. give thee verily ° 
Blessings and comforts great. 
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Did He not find thee fatherless, 
And give thee shelter meet, — 

Anc se thee from His ways transgress 
And guide thine erring feet, 

Ard grant thee, poor and in distress, 
Thy daily bread to eat ? 

Then zake the orphan for thy ward, 

God’s goodness to repay. 

Tc hin that asks, thine alms accord, 
And chide him not away. 

As for the bounty of Thy Lord, 
Tall of it day by day.* 


I nave watched as an intimate friend and 
a welsoms guest, his kindness and gentleness 
at all times to every member of the family, 
to his pezsonal attendant who was devoted to 
him in all his physical ailments, to the poor 
widow woman who used to pull his punkah, 
to those who used to come to his door for 
alms, to all sorts and conditions of men who 
used co come to him for help, advice and 
support. These acts of kindness and service 
were dons without any distinction of religion, 
rac2 or caste. To each and all, in bumble 
thankfulness to Almighty God for His great 
mercias, he was ready at all times to 
stretch out a helping hand as far as lay 
In hig power, 

Lest cf all, Munshi Zaka Ullah was a true 
lover of his own country, India. India 
was the country of his birth, and he was 
Indiaa through and through. It is true that 
his family came originally from beyond India, 
and ke eould boast of being a Sheikh by 
direct descent. But India was the home of 
his birth, the home also of his spiritual adop- 
tion, anc of his love. He was inspired 
with an enthusiasm as he read every page of 
its great history; and the study of India’s 
ancient past was one of the delights of his 
life, both as a scholar and as a thinker. 
Indeed h:s whole heart was given to India, 
anc he believed with all his soul that the 
Indian people had a great part to play in the 
futare progress of the world. He held, also, 
that his own religious community had an 
inestimable gift to offer to that country of 
Hindustan which had become the home 
of Islamic learning both for himself and for 
countless others. 

ot seldom, despondent voices are heard 
today, declaring that India can never become 
one creat people. Munshi Zaka Ullah knew 


* The translation I have given above is by T. ©. 
Lewis. Esc., late fellow of Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge. in his book of poems ‘From the East and 
from the West’. 
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better than most persons, what an smount of 
bigotry, superstition, fanaticism had to be over- 
come, before lasting union and concord could 
be established. His was no easy-going optimism ; 
but he had thestrongest possible faith, that, as 
education advanced, Hindus and Musalmans 
could settle down side by side with mutual 
tolerance and affection. That was his own 
ideal, and it coloured all his actions. In that 
faith he lived, and in that faith he died, 


Delhi, 1911. ©. F. Anprews. 


POSTSCRIPT. I have dedicated this Me- 
moir, with many grateful and affectionate 
thoughts, to the students and teachers of 
Visvabharati, Santiniketan, India; and I 
am glad that it has been possible now to do 
SO. 
In the year 1911, when it was written, 
this would not have been possible. I had not 
been to Santiniketan and had not.taken any 
active part in the great educational institu- 
tion of the poet, Rabindranath ‘Tagore. It 
was in Londor in 1912, that I first met 
him, when we were both in England to- 
gether arid it has been the greatest privilege 
and blessing of my life to have been per- 
mitted to work and study under his inspira- 
tion ever Since. 

During these intervening years, the poet’s 
mind hes turned more and more in the 
direction Of racial and religious unity,—the 
harmonising of those temporary differences 
between man and man, which are due either 
to race or religion. With this object in 
view, he has founded, at Santiniketan, an 
international settlement, called “Visvabharati” . 
(which may be translated ‘World-Culture’) 
where East and West may meet in mutual 
regard, and men and women of different 
religions may learn to understand one ano- 
ther’s different points of view.* In a 
certain sense, all that Munshi Zaka Ullah 
stood for, both in educational ideals and in 
religious aspirations, is represented in Visva- 
bharati. If it had been conceivably possible 
for such a development as Visvabharati to 
have taken place in his own time, he would 
have found there, more than anywhere else 
in Indie, his own ideals being put into 
practice. But his life-work belonged to an 
earlier generation, though it was prophetic 
of the future. All that he strove for so 
nobly has not been lost; and because I 
have felt very deeply indeed, that those who 


* See Appendix I. 
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are coñiiected with the poet, in his work, at 
Santiniketan, Would understand best Munshi 
Zaka Ullah’s own aims and aspiration, I 
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have vantured to dedicate this Memoir to 
them. i 
Hong Kong, June 25, 1924 


( To be continued ) 


NATURE IN ENGLISH POETRY 


By FREDOON KABRAJI. 


UTTING aside all other cases of the kind 

of imitation or commonplace, or insu- 

larity that we find in English poetry, we 
shall take the case of the interpretation of 
Nature in English poetry. We shall see, that 
English poetry with all its charm and power 
and music, is limited temperamentally and 
traditionally in its conception and interpreta- 
tion of nature. 

Shall we begin with Geoffrey Chaucer and 
end with Edmund Blunden? We shall have 
to put a few poets aside to stand by them- 
selves. The criterion of our judgement will 
be solely—the breadth and originality of the 
poets view of Nature. 

To begin with the greatest mind in liter- 
ature, has William Shakespeare given wus a 
view of Nature that differs in any essential 
from the view of nature we have had from 
Chaucer ? No. Has Milton given usa different 
conception of Nature from that of Spen- 
ser? No. 

The poets, great and small, may be taken 
in any combination and the answer to the 
question will be,—no ; no difference, but in 
fact a charming unanimity. Wordsworth, 
Blake, Shelley, the Brownings stand apart; 
and Wordsworth towers above them all as 
Nature’s High Priest. He gave England the 
highest view of Nature; he penetrated deepest 
into her soul. 
ee a ee And I have felt 
A presence that disturbs me with the joy 
Of elevated thoughts; a sense sublime 
Of something far more deeply interfused 
Whose dwelling is the light of setting suns... .” 

“A presence that disturbs me ..,.” It did 
not disturb his ancestors; it has not disturbed 
his heirs. They have all been placed enough 
in Nature’s presence, singing her prettily and 
lovingly and well, and never tired of insisting 
that one curl of Lucy’s was more to them 
than all Nature’s pageants rolled into one. 


Shelley oozed his very soul out upon the 
West Wind and upon the free spirit of 
Nature kut not even he, the greatest of singers 
and visionaries, did see,..,.. 
Coe aed » +4 sense sublime 
Of something far more deeply interfusad 
Whose d welling is the light of setting suns .... 
Not even he, nor any other cf his kith 
and kin, had that constant nervois anxiety 
which made Wordsworth ery out: 
My heart leaps up. when I behold 
: rainbow in the say 
So was it when my life began, 
So is it now [ama man: 
So be it when I shall grow old, 
Or let me die: 


Ido not think any other poet would 
bother tc die if he found his pession for 
Nature cooling; but the thrill of the unknown 
in Natura was the life of Wordswortn’s life, 
and his nervousness was part of the working 
capital o7 his poetry. 

So Wordsworth quite apart anda few 
poets great and small in a group apart, for 
contributing some quite fresh thougtts, figures 
and imazes about Nature—we have the 
favourite tradition of the poets coming down 
to us from the days of Chaucer to our day, 
as that above all of the Belle Dime. The 
Belle Dame of Belles Letters whose feet 
dance upon air to the dulcet notes of her 
birds, wkose brow is woven of mzrtie and 
bay ; whose smile is ‘sunshine ; whose 
frown-—e:.ouds; whose tears are vain; who 
throws down her rose and her knight:. rush 
to battle in thunder and lightn ng. 

Some have it that she is prettiest in her 
summer frocks, and some say that she is 
most entrancing in the first maidea-fiush of 
Spring; Robert Herrick likes to feed his 
melancholy on her evanescent charms and 
Andrew Marvell is at home in her tower 
gardens; John Keats floats his fanzy on the 
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song of the nightingale, and is particularly 
impressed by the mellow Autumn glories, but 
they ali agree that Nature is scarcely worth 
cultivating in Winter when she is old and 
withered and barren and sends her bitter 
sighs across the land, and weeps her cold 
sleet tears. Nay more, they all agree that 
Nature does this in her dotage out of blind 
rage and that she deserves nothing but fine 
cruel epithets when she chooses to become 
so cussed and crabbed. 

I need not illustrate my point, by ore 
tions; it would be better illustrated by the 
dearth of quotations containing any positive 
uppreciation of the charms of Winter, and 
their meaning to one human soul. 

Now, an enthusiasm for seasons or fine 
weather, can never be a love of Nature, much 
less a worship of Nature. It is at best a 
passing infatuation with blue eyes or blue 
skies-which is the same thing. Perhaps it 
is an understanding of the soul of’ the Belle 
Dame, not of the woman behind her, much 
less of the God in her. 


I love English poetry; I love all ballads,- 
madrigals, tunes, lyrics and songs—for they. 


are all one; but these do not exhaust Poetry, 
and (if Poetry must cover all Life) these do 
not cover Life. Other forms are needed for 
this other poetry, this poetry of images, 
thought, and new ideas, and almost orchestral 
music; more spacious, statelier forms, with 
the sure rhythmic sweep of a river, instead 
of the lilting measure of the brook. 

But our age is so prepossessed with ‘the 
lyrical note in poetry, that it seems to 
associate all poetry with the lyrical method. 
Its thought is so keen, its wit is so neat, 
its instruments so fine that it invariably 
produces a chased jewel. Tts soul is chiefly 
absorbed in fretting out a mice lace of 
words, sounds and sentiments; in a word, tts 
vision of life is focussed perhaps on Jenny's 
wast or an asparagus or a posy of kingcups, 
or at most on the Sussex Downs. I am here 
talking’ of tendencies and particularly those of 
our best living poets. I would like to repeat 
my great admiration of their work. But I 


~ would also like to repeat that this does not 


cover all Life, and therefore all Poetry; 
which fact leaves room for poetry of a 
different order and a different method. 
Poetry which does not depend for its worth 
so much on its finesse of expression but on 
its power of thought and vision and such 
broad whythm and grace as deep thought and 
féeling naturally chose in the expression. 








‘since their date 
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I have, in general, criticized the English. 
poet’s vision of Nature. I have.said that for 
the most part from. Chaucer to Edmund 
Blunden all English poets have adhered to 
the time-honoured traditions regarding Nature, 
that a few poets Wordsworth, Shelley, Blake, 
the Brownings, among the greatest, have, 
while occasionally subseribing to the tradi- 
tionary view of Nature, left the outlines of 
new theories of their own, which no poets 
have developed into tradi- 
tions. To this statement, let me add, two 
additional points :— 


(1) That on this fixed and primitive con- 
ception of Nature in which the seasons are - 
worshipped all but one and clouds, shadows 
and rain represent ‘some trouble for man, 
while elemental deities contend doggedly with 
each other in “thunder, lightning and tain”— 
we have had'a great variety of good descrip- 
tion of Nature mingled with such quaint 
fancy and commonplace reflection as: the. 
patticular reading of the accepted code of 
Natural phenomena, would allow. 


(2) ‘That, when ‘the more serious. poet, 
tired sometimes of his worship of the Belle 
Dame nature, has wished to. go. deeper, he has. 
not been able to go very much deeper than 
this pagan worship of Nature. He has not 
seen a higher moral code in Nature than 
man’s but only a narrower and more rigorous 
one than man’s; he has not found his peace 
with Nature an cloudy weather, and her thun- 
derstorims have frightened him as much as her. 
raindrops have disgusted him, Ina word he 
has not realised his bond with Nature in the 
spirit—he has not found that his own suffer- 
ing is also Nature’s and that there are indeed 
no clouds of Hate but only of Love, and no 
earthquakes of Vengeance but only of Loving 
Purpose. Hence, apart from her external 
charms in fine weather, the English poet has. 
never much to worship in Nature, and even 
then itis more often a worship ‘of the air 
some lady breathes or the ground she treads; 
more often only a background for some 
human drama or fantasy. 


But if poetry must sometimes meet the 
highest needs of the soul, it must displace 
religion ; it must become the highest form of 
worship, and the highest inspiration to a 
noble life; it must see more in Nature than 
forms and colours and petty intrigues; it 
must see God in the Highest; and it must 
express Him in the highest. 


et ami 
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CHINESE BRIGANDS ANDEFOREIGN CAPTIVES 
WHAT WILL THE POWERS DO ? 


By JOHN A. BRAILSFORD 


Kobe, Japan, June 7. 
GREAT outcry has arisen among 
foreigners in China for a new interven- 
tion of the great Powers on account of 

the brigand outrage on the Shanghai-Peking 

express at Lincheng. <A few days ago Mr. 

H. G. W. Woodhead, editor of the leading 

British paper in North China, passed through 

here, and we discussed the affair. He seemed 

quite joyiulover it. Now, he said, the Powers 
should be induced to take action. He was 
especially pleased that a lady relative of 

John D. Rockefeller junior and two American 

officers with their families were among those 

captured. This should rouse the United 

States. He did not say what sort of action 

he hoped for but. he left a strong impression 


that he saw no hope for China except to be 


brought under some form of foreign control. 
Foreign control is being demanded more 
vigorously, I believe, than at any time since 
the Boxer rising in 1900. When the excite- 
ment dies down and the petty editors have 
exhausted themselves with repetitions of 
solemn warnings to China and when the 
professional anti-Chinese propagandists find 
the story getting stale, folk will have time to 
think of the objections. 

In, 1900 and the following years the 
Chinese melon would probably have been 
sliced but for the realisatisn among the great 
Powers that they would soon have been 
quarrelling fiercely among themselves over the 
shares. The danger of such contentions will 
be greater in future. However, it is not easy 
to see how the drift towards foreign control can 
be checked. When foreigners were captured 
by bandits in Honan and held for ransom a 
few months ago, it was ascertained that their 
motive was to compel the Peking Government 
‘to grant their demands. The argument runs 
thus: Peking is afraid of the foreign Powers 
and continues to hold authority only by 
their support. Therefore, if we brigands 
capture some foreigners, Peking will be bound 
to grant our demands in order to get them 
released. At that time the release of the 
captives was attained by giving a huge force 
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of brigands the status of soldiers, nominally 
on the Government’s pay-list, thus increasing 
greatly the army which the Government was 
doing its best to diminish. Few people then 
took ths trouble to reflect why it was that 
foreigners had been chosen for molestaticn. 
It was because foreign Powers had effective 
control over the Peking Government 

The same motive is at work today. Bu’ 
the onl; remedy that suggests itself to the 
great majority is more  foreigr contrcl. 
It is almost impossible to open «ny of the 
foreign newspapers published in CLina witk- 
out reading appeals from editors and corres- 
pondents for the Powers td use <orce, not 
merely against the Lincheng brigards but to 
secure the lives and property of foreigners 
scattered far and wide asout toe Flower 
Republiz. It is interesting to note the number 
of foreigners in whose behalf this appeal is 
made fcr measures that would involve the 
Powers in huge expenditure—-not to mention 
the far graver consideration of future inter- 
national complications with cll prokability of 
a war among the great Powers themselves. 
One may omit from the reckoning the 
Japanese, who want no intervention except 
that their military leaders might be willing to 
play alone hand in such á course. The 
Russians and Germans may also bə omitted 
as they maintain no forces in Caina now 
and have yielded their extrazerritorial 
privileges—that is the right to live under their 
own laws in China. 

The uumber of American Belgian, British, 
French, Italian and Dutch people Hving in 
China was 21,559 in the year 1921—-the period 
of the letest statistics. The troops maintained 
in the country by these nations numbered 
3,158, acd in addition several of them have 
gunboats and other warships patrolling the 
coasts and rivers. What is the tctal cost 
I cannot say, but we may be sure thar it is far 
greater than the cost of maintaining similar 
forces at home. Added to the bil for the 
diplomatic and consular services, 1: ould 
mount up te a considerable sum for the care 
of each of the 21,559 residents. 

$ 
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The people in charge of the national purse 
in fhe countries mentioned probably realise 
that intervention would involve not merely 
doubling the cost but multiplying it many 
times. There are about 70,000 British soldiers 
in India. It would probably take a 
larger force to achieve equal results in 
China; for the country is larger and com- 
munication less developed, while an 
international force could hardly be as efficient 
for its numbers as the army of a single 
nation, Besides, it cannot be assumed that the 
foreign force would receive as strong support 
from native soldiers as the Indians giveto the 
British. Gordon’s Ever - Victorious Army is 
no criterion of what might happen if foreign- 
ers sought to take charge of the military 
of China in these days. If they once begin 
intervention, the Powers have no assurance 
that they will not have to send a hundred 
thousacd men, or several hundreds of 
thousands, and to keep them there permanently. 
The foreign forces now in China are 
practically all stationed in the Peking- 
Tientsin region—diplomats’ lives being con- 
sidered, by diplomats, to be specially valuable. 
The troops were sent originally to rescue the 
foreigners besieged by the Boxers in Peking. 
Some of them stayed. If foreign soldiers were 
sent against the Lincheng bandits, the same 
argument would apply: What is the use of 
scattering this party of bandits and then 
leaving the line unprotected so that other 
express trains may be held up? The foreign 
military would find it easier to get a foot into 
the bog than to get it out. 

A survey of the past eighty years of 
China’s history shows continual progress 
towards foreign control. Anti-foreign feeling 
in China (not wholly unjustified) caused the 
so-called Opium War, which, while it opened 
China’s doors, aroused among her people 
further and growing hatred of the “foreign 
devil.” Active hostilities occurred again around 
the year 1860, when doors were burst wider and 
the Chinese Government humiliated. During 
the reign of the Empress Dowager the Manchu 
rulers came more and more under the 
influerce of foreigners, largely through their 
hunger for hard cash, and during the same 
period Chinese national feeling was growing— 
partly hostile to the Manchus as Manchus 
and partly despising them as subservient to 
the Western Powers. In 1900 the Manchus 
took the desperate measure of secretly sup- 
portiwg the anti-foreign agitation. They were 
compeiled to accept humiliating terms and 
were thereafter’ held more than ever in con- 
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tempt by the Chinese, who finally overthrew 
their zottering Government in 1911. At that time 
both sides needed the recognition and financial 
support of foreigners and the leaders did all 
in their power to prevent anti foreign 
outbreaks. But the Republic continued to 
drift as the monarchy had drifted, towards 
foreign control. Further sources of revenue, 
such as the salt tax, were taken out of the 
hands of Chinese Government. Financial and 
other weakness drives the Peking Government 
to seek the aid of outsiders, and the more it 
places itself under their control the more it 
shatters its own influence over the provinces, 
where the leaders have still some notions of 
patriotism, or at least look for a patriotic 
policy in any central government to which 
they are asked to pay tribute. More foreign 
control further weakens China’s Government. 
And more weakness again brings more foreign 
control So it seems that the Powers are 
drifting towards intervention in China, tending 
to proceed from financial control toan attempt 
to police the country, In that event there 
seems no way of avoiding conflict among 
themselves—a conflict which would be com- 
plicated with many other issues, but in 
which the contention over China would be 
typical and perhaps decisive. 

Of course, there is another way. The 
Powers might, instead of trying to put their 
financiers and troops in authority over China’s 
millions leave it to private people on both 
sides to work out a new regime. The first 


step in that direction would be the relinquish- | 


ment of the privilege of extraterritoriality 
under which foreigners in China condemn 
themselves to non-co-operation with the 
Chinese people. If this and other interfer- 
ences of the foreign nations were removed, 
the co-operation that already exists between 
Chinese and foreigners in the markets and 
schools and in many other spheres would 
develop into practical working agreement. A 
writer in a Shanghai paper suggests the 
formation of a Hanseatic League* in the treaty 


* Hanseatic League, or the German Hanse, or 
Hansa, a medieval confederation of cities of northen 
Germany and adjacent countries, called the Hanse 
towns, at one time numbering about ninety (90), 
with affiliated cities in nearly all parts of Europe, 
for the promotion of commerce. by sea and land, 
and for its protection against pirates, robbers and 
hostile governments. At the height of its prosperity 
it exercised sovereign powers, made treaties, and 
often enforced its claims by arms in Scandinavia, 
England, Portugal, and elsewhere. Its origin is 
commonly dated from a compact between Hamburg 
and Lubeck in 1241, although commercial unions of 
German towns had existed previously. The League 
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ports of China. That is, perhaps, the most hope- 
ful expression of opinion thathas been heard in 
the discussion on the Linchong outrage. But 
under present conditions, any Chinese who 
ventured to join such a League would be 
regarded by many of his fellow-countrymen 
as ceasing to be a Chinese. Foreigners can- 
not co-operate with China while they: have 
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their heel on her neck. Might it not be worth- 
while to try taking the heel off ? - 


held triennial general assemblies, usually at Lubeck, 
its chief seat ; aud after a long period of decline. 
and attempts ‘at resuscitation, the last general 
assembly, representing six cities, was held in 1669. 
The name was retained, however, by tie union of 
the free cities, of Lubeck, Hamburg, ard Bremen, 
which subsequently became members of the German 
empire:—The Century Dictionary. 
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II 


AGRICULTURAL ASSOCIATIONS AND EDUCATION 


BOUT the agricultural associations we find 
the following remark in the Director’s 
Report for 1921-22 that “some of them 

have done excellent work, but the majority 
have not proved altogether satisfactory.” He 
was perhaps. not aware that many of the 
associations whose names found place in 
official reports had no existence and that the 
formation was sometimes effected with a 
secretary only who represented all the mem- 
bers. These associations no less than the 
Demonstration work illustrate to what length 
the zeal of the servant can carry him to 
satisfy the whims of his master. Apart from 
this unreal character of many of the associa- 
tions, the chief defect lies in the fact.that the 
people have not felt the need for associations 
themselves and perhaps have not much con- 
fidence.in the sincerity of the agricultural 
officers. oS 

And what are the associations required 
to do? They are to carry out the. instruc- 
tions of the Department: for themselves. 
Some do accept them but the majority do not 
feel inclined to oblige the advisers. , We can- 
not suppose that the people do not under- 
stand their interest and, if they do not, the 
blame must lie with the Department.  . 

Yet growth of the idea must. necessarily 
be slow, and efforts should be made to rouse 
up the people. And one method is to ask the 
associations to do the experimental work and 
to find out for themselves what is good for 
their agriculture. We d>. not overlook the 
possibility of perfunctory work. done at the 
cost of the country, but there, appears no_help 





for it. The same remark can also be made 
with reference to many farms. We need not 
enquire into the cause of apathy or the part 
of the people. It is there and we must try 
to remove it. The Director says in his Report 
that “with the idea of remedying his state 
of affairs a movement has been started to 
organize co-operative agricultural associations. 
Six of these associations Lave so far been 
organized in the Pabna district. Trey raise 
their own share capital and their’ main object 
is the raising of seed of new varieties of 
crops and the purchase and sale cf special 
seeds and manures to their own menzbers and 
also to outsiders.” This is certainl- a move 
In the right direction, though we ate doubt- 
ful of their continued existense. Co->peration 
is undoubtedly the only means of ameliorating 
the condition of the weak, but uness it is 
limited to one or two objects which are of 
pressing necessity, it cannot succeed. Co- 
operation in production and distribution of 
all varieties of. crops especially among a large 
population is impossible, The disinsegrating 
influences of the West have produced a chaos 
in all departments of our life: the lav courts 
selling justice to the highest. bidders, added 
to the economic condition of the country have 
contributed to the moral degradation. of our 
people which we all deplore but for which we do 
not find a remedy yet. The fact is our life 
cannot be divided into compartments, aid if we 
desire progress it must be in all dcrections 
in all the activities of our life. Co-cpewative 
associations for irrigation have succeeded in 
some of the dry districts of Western Bengal, 
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because the object is definite and one only 
and the gain is sure and immediate. The 
idea. of co-operation was there and is there 
though in a decadent stata. It is there 
among the cultivators in the name of ganta 
(Sanskrit grantha) which literally means bind- 
ing together), and co-operation is nothing but 
cluobing together for a common purpose. It 
will be therefore possible to organize .co- 
operative agricultural associations provided 
the conditions indicated above are present. 
Juze fufills these conditions and a co-operative 
society of the cultivators like that of ganja 
is bound to succeed. But is the co-operative 
Deptartment prepared to face the opposition, 
fram fhe jute mills and the whole lot of 
pazasites which is sure to stand against the 
society ? 

As 30 agricultural education like mass and 
adult aducation if can 
itineract teachers carrying with them not 
stetistics but specimens actually obtained 
from the same or neighbouring districts and 
dwelling upon the methods by which they 
were sroduced. The method is practically 
that of teaching boys by object lessons...We 
are aware that. there are many who are 
desirous of having agricultural schools and 
the late minister of agriculture appears to have 
been keen on the subject. But we are at 
ore with the Director in the opinion that 
“with she exception perhaps of special insti- 
tutions designed for training our own staff 
we should be unwise to venture into the 
realms of education.” Our countrymen in 
clumouring for more farms and _ agricultaral 
schools, being impatient of the delay in agri- 
culturel progress commit, we beg to submit, 
a regrettable error of judgment. It makes us 
glad zo note that the Director did not 
ecuntenance a chimerical idea likely to make 
the Department more unpopular than it has 
been already. The sad though not unexpect- 
ed fate of the Chinsurah agricultural school 


will convince all of the utter futility of 
schools and it is remarkable that even after 
tke experience gained from the Sabour 


College the advocates of schools and colleges 
ir’ Bengal failed to realize the . present 
sychclogy of ‘the people. The name of 

shoo.’ itself is associated with the natural 
desire on the part of the parents to see their 
boys turned into “gentlemen”, and an agri- 
cultural school would turn out not gentlemen 
fermers but farm servants .of Government. 
The icea of imparting agricultural instruction 
to the cultivators and their sons in schools 
is based on the fond hope of dividing their 


only be given by : 
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life into compartments. The sooner this vain 
attempt is given up and a more comprehen- 
sive view of life is taken, the better it will 


_be fer the country. This remark applies to 


all schools whatever the object may be. 

There must be a school, as the Director 
said, for training the subordinate staff of the 
Department. The higher training for higher 
duties can be best given to selected graduates 
by appointing them assistants of the experts 
including the agriculturists and sending the 
best of them abroad for gaining a compre- 
hensive view of agriculture in foreign coun- 
tries in all its branches. 

There are, however, other means, viz. by 
broadcasting small but well written books 
and leaflets by competent writers. We had 
the misfortune to read some of the leaflets 
issued by the department some years ago,— 
we say, misfortune, for the language pain- 
fully reminded us of the laboured product 
of a translator, and on enquiry came to learn 
that they were translated from English by 
the translating Department of Government. 
Besides they resembled more the insipid 
reports of Departments than readable matter 
of the country. Is it a fact that there are 
none in the Agricultural Department who 
knows the vernacular of the people? The 
value of cowdung as the manure is well 
expressed by the Bengali word sar. In the 
literature of the Department the word has 
been wrongly applied to all kinds of manure 
to the confusion of the cultivators. The 
specimen of the Departmental creation is the 
word kancha sar which means fresh cow- 
dung to every Bengali, but green manuring 
to the Department. A converse is illustrated 
by the newly coined word ‘laddering’ to 
mean harrowing. The Bengali word moi 
(Sanskrit madi) is not a ladder though it can 
be used as such, but a harrow. In the append- 
ix to the Report there is a glossary which 
affords examples of curious uses of words. 
‘Beel’ land has been given.a variant ‘bhil’, 
‘bhodes’ is said to be a clayey deposit, in old 
tanks, ‘rabi season’ is spring season, ‘kharif 
season’ is winter season &c. The Government 
Departments have the knack oi‘ ignoring the 
vernacular of Bengal and importing that of 
northern India. Is it necessary for a depart- 
ment’ which has intimate connection with the 
village folk to ‘speak in’ a foreign tongue 
when any crops or seasons of the year have 
to be named? We do not know how many 
Europeans are there in the Department. Is 
it for their convenience that the measures 
bigha, and Katha, matund and seer are 
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eschewed and acre and Ibs. used ? Cannot 
the Department be nationalized ? We have 
not the pleasure of reading the Journal 


published by the Department. But we can, 


well imagine that it is not meant for the 
cultivators nor even for educated gentlemen 
who take interest in agriculture. 
Journal supplied free to the associations 
which are ‘supposed to be a part of the 
Department? ~ 


AGRICULTURAL DEPARTMENT. REORGANISATION. 


In the course of review we have suggest- 
ed various changes with a view to increase 
the usefulness. 
the Director Mr. Evans held similar opinions 
on most of our suggestions. We are sorry 
to learn that he has taken long leave and 
is not expected to return. 
due to reasons, other than his independent 
judgment which is evident in his Reports. 
Freedom of action allowed to right men at 


the head of a Department is as necessary for. 


vigorous growth as toa -child for attaining 
manhood. We are satisfied that the Depart- 
ment .would have improved in all its 
branches had he continued to serve. We hope 
the minister in charge of the Department 
will feel the necessity of reorganising it on 
sound basis. It is neither money nor rules 
which make or. mar a Department as men to 


guide it. We recognise the difficulty. of 


always getting right men and the value of a 
system which can make an indifferent man 
fairly tolerable. Sometimes it is urged that 
an I. C. S. man is more successful an ad- 


ministrator than a technical man. This may 
be true where a shape is to be given toa 


new policy. For. he is supposed to have 
more influence with Government and there- 
fore more driving force than a technical 
man. It is undoubtedly. true that the two 
qualities of.a man of action and. a man of 
thought are seldom if ever found in an 
equal degree in one man. In a scientific 
Department, however, it is an advantage if 
the head can understand and be in intimate 
touch with the work .of every officer under 
him. We would therefore, prefer an agri- 


cultural expert, not a. specialist, as the Director’ 


of the Department. 

Mr. Evans in his report complains that 
much of his time was taken up. by the nu- 
nierous conferences and - committees held 
during the year. The pressure of adminis- 
trative - work also inereased. It is therefore, 
necessary to give him an assistant who in 
the absence of the Director will act in his 


Is the 


It is a pleasure to note that 


We hope this is` 


farms in all will be, 


+ 
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place. The Assistant Director should be as 
highly qualified as the Director. “hese two 
officers may be recruited from some Ame- 
rican Bureau of agriculture. 

If, we were asked to re-organjse the 
Department we would have increased the 
staff in certain dir ections, cut it down in 
others and proceed in the following way so 
as to introduce theleast changein the existing 
organisation. The object of the Depar tment 
is now well defined, the absur dity of making 
demonstration work foremost in the scheme 
is now wellrecognised, and there is cry for 
research from the Governor to the - Director. 
This is as it should bé. We would therefore, 
add an agricultural expert to’ tre staff of 
experts, There are numerous problems in 
agriculture which only an agriculturist can 
attend to. This officer whom we may style 
the Agriculturist of ‘the ‘Department will 
study the problems generally as a stazistician 
and connect the various links of the Depart- 
ment with the cultivator. He will also be in 
charge of demonstration and propaganda work. 
The Deputy Directors are now suppcsed to 
do the work which we have been alluding to. 


“But as there are so many of them, it is not 


possible for any to take a comprehensive 
view of the whole situation as one man can 
do. It is true that there is the Director to 
supervise their work, but we are afraid this 
supervision can only be nominal. 

: There are now two Research Stations, one 
at Dacca and the other at Chinsarah. Un- 
fortunately the sites were not so chosen as 
to represent in soil and climate any large 
tracts of Bengal. Western Bengal is again 
quite unlike any of these two, and should 
therefore have a Research Station we would 
prefer to call Research farms instead of 
Research Stations, that is, farms mainly in- 
tended for the use of the specialists. A farm 
at Bankura has been started, and ve. do not 
see why this cannot , be used as a Research 


farm. There are three circles row with 
three Deputy Directers. The number may 
be usefully increased to five. But these 


may not, must not on principle, corres- 
pond to. the five administrative Divisions. 
Government represented by I. C. S. officers is 
apt to think in terms of Districts and Divi- 
sions. But jt is surprising to find our 
countrymen thinking in the same way. 
Advancement of agriculture does not mean 
that what is good for one District is not 
good for another. The farms should not be 
regarded as appendages to the Districts. Ten 
in our opinion, quite 
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sufficient. These will include the three Re- 
search iarms. Besides these, there are the 
tobacco ‘and cattle farms in Rangpur. As 
we have pointed out in a previous section 
more cattle and dairy farms are wanted. 
The power employed in agriculture is the 
cattle,—should we say also men ?— which if they 
arefeeble pigmies cannot advanceit in spite of 
manures and- seeds. Production of selected 


varieties of seeds is also another necessity. 
We would have therefore three seed farms 
and two additional cattle farms. The total 


number of farms will thus be 10+3+3+1= 
17. It is, however, not the number but the 
right selection of sites of the farms so as to 
represen: distinct agricultural units that is 
of importance both from the point of view 
of econamy as well as of efficiency. Barring 
the three research farms which should be 
directly under the experts the remaining 
fourteen will require five officers whom we 
may style Superintendents. The agricultural 
expert will be the supervising and controlling 
authoritr. He should have another officer 
whom we may style Reporter who will be in 


charge of statistics, Demonstration and Edu- 


cation. 


One word more about the expert staff— 
There are now two Botanists, we would add 
another and divide their work thus—one will 
devote himself to the improvement of cereals 
and sugarcane, another of pulses and oilseeds 
and the third cotton and fibres. As there is 
no finality in research there will never occur 
paucity of work. The position of the chemist 
in the existing scheme is rather anomalous. 
But since agricultural chemistry is not 
agriculture but a handmaid.it cannot occupy 
a distinct position like the Botanist and the 
agriculturist. In our scheme, however, there 
will be ao difficulty and the chemist will be 
required to handle those problems which the 
Botanists and the agriculturist will place before 
him. Similarly’ the entomologist and the 
mycologist should be their assistants. 


The headquarters of the Department 
should %e located in Calcutta. The Agri- 
culturist and the. Reporter should be in a 
central place, say at Chinsurah, the Botanists 
in the Research farms, and each of the 
Superintendents, in a farm of each circle. 
Since a laboratory has been built at Dacca 
and it matters little. where the chemical 
analyses are made, the chemist should be in 
his labcratory. These .arrangements will 
reduce “much touring and office work, and 


leave time for serious work. 
L] 
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The whole scheme will be as indicated 


below :— 
Director and Assistant Director 


—— — h ee 





| 
Agriculture 


Research 
(3 Botanists, (1 Agriculturist) 
1 Chemist, | 
1 Entomologist, 


Statistics and 

Education 
(1 Reporter, 
30 Demonstrators). 

It is obvious that for some years to come 
the Director and his assistant must be 
Europeans. As the trend of public opinion 
shows, the other officers will be Indians and 
we do not see any reason why they, after 
receiving training in the manner indicated 
before should not be satisfied with the pay 
and prospects of the Provincial Service. 
The farm officers and the Demonstrators 
should belong to the Subordinate Service. 
Wrong choice of men for high appointments 
usually bring discredit to a whole Depart- 


Experiments 
5 Superintendents, 
17 Farm Officers). 


1 Mycologist). 


ment. It is therefore necessary to select 
the best men available. 

The present classification of the staff 
holding high appointments into chemist, 


botanist, fibre-expert; and Deputy Director 
is, as we have seen, unscientific, and shows 
that accretions have taken place from time to 
time to the plan originally conceived. For 
instance, the improvement of jute should, we 
think, be as much a question for the. botanist 
as that of paddy, and what is most surprising 
is that the whole time of ihe fibre-expert was 
devoted to jute only. As each crop can be 
grown in a particular season only and lasts 
less than six months, it will be interesting to 
know how they are occupied during the rest 
of the year. We do not grudge them leisure 
for study -and preparation and are not sure 
whether by raising this question we fall under 
the category of the “uaninstructed” and 
“uninformed.” What we mean to ask is, 
can they. not find time to educate the people 
by delivering lectures on agricultural topics ? 
One or two lectures from each on ‘the work 
they have been doing will be of great benefit 
and dispel the ignorance of the public. in 
matters relating to the Department. These 
lectures should be attended .by all the officers 
of the Department including the farm 
officers and demonstrators and delivered at 
various. places. Besides these lectures others 
may be arranged for towns when the experts 
visit the farms. We would invite the members 
of the agricultural associations to these lectures 
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and make the Department a living reality. 
This, we conceive, is the best means of 
spreading agricultural knowledge in the 
country. The officer whom we have styled 
Reporter will of course issue pamphlets 
in Bengali each complete in itself on 
various topics and distribute them free to 
the associations and to those who desire to 
read them. All this no doubt means cost; 
but we believe the total expenditure of the 
Department according to our scheme will 
not exceed what it is now. We have already 
referred to the agricultural school at Dacca 
and the method of demonstration and con- 
ducting most of the experiments which do 
not require more than a season for deducing 
conclusions. The experimental farms will be 
used for conducting those experiments which 
require continued observation for a series of 
years. For each farm the best varieties of 
each of the principal crops grown in the 
circle in which it is situated should be 
selected and the best conditions for increasing 
the yield or quality should be investigated. 
If any is found superior in a neighbour- 
ing circle that should have preference 
but not until the local best variety has 
been given a fair trial. For instance, if the 
Nagra variety -of paddy or the samsara 
variety of sugarcane is considered the best 
in Burdwan and Hooghly districts, 
we would as our first experiments take up 
these and find out the conditions for improv- 
ing them. Similarly, if Buri variety of cotton 
is cultivated in Bankura, we would not think 
of other varieties until we had repeated 
trials with this. Take the Department’s 
Indrasail variety of paddy. Evidently it is 
derived from a stock which bears the name 
Indrasali, corrupted into Indrasail. The name 
implies that it is the prince among winter 
paddies. It is clear from the name that it 
possesses potentialities of improvement which 
have been proved true. There are two 
reasons for this preference. One is that the 
cultivators know the habits of the crops 
grown in their districts and the other is that 
the soil and climate have proved suitable. 
The reports shew that Indrasail has. not 


proved successful in parts of the country far: 


away from its home. Of course, there is no 
harm in giving it a trial if only to see the 
result. But we contend that greater attention 
ought to be given to those crops of which 
we are sure. We are great believers in the 
law of the survival of the fittest. Happily 
this principle has been accepted in improving 
the breed of cattle. 
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Every year at a convenient time the 
Director should hold a conference with the 
officers of each section for discassing the 
work done during the preceding year and 
settle the programme for the next. The 
discussion and the programme should appear 
in the annual report. For the cenvenience 
of the public the report should g ve a brief 
history of the Department and a summary 
of the results achieved during the year. In 
the reports of the sections, however, fuller 
accounts will interest the readers. These 
need not increase the bulk of the report if 
the methods of the experiments and the 
results only are given without giv.ng a copy 
of the notebooks of the officers. 


A Few PROBLEMS. 


Sometimes reckless statements are made 
by responsible officers of the Department 
to the amusement of those erties who 
consider it a huge fraud. Usually these appear 
in the form of Rule of Three questions. We 
shall give an example. Sugarcane is a very 
profitable crop. It can yield a net profit of 
Rs. 100 per bigha. Therefore if one cultivates 
12 bighas and grow sugarcane he caz earn an 
income of Rs. 1200 per annuni. It is therefore 
surprising that the people of the Bhadralol 
class do not take to sugarcane plantation. 
But alas the people know fully wel that the 
Rule of Three of agriculture does not give 
a correct answer. If agriculture pays the 
cultivator it is because his wages as labourer 
are added to the.profit. This again is not the 
general condition. For a man can cultivate 
about 15 bighas of land for padiy the produce 
of which can hardly maintain a family of 
five. Occasionally he gets some land for rabi 
crops which add to his income. But Rule of 
Three mathematicians think only of the fat 
years and forget the lean. If agriculture 
pays so well as we are led to beieve, how 
is it that the failure of a single monsoon is 
followed by a famine? Where is reserve 
capital in the country? Why is the appallingly 
high death-rate and low birth-rate’? Yet 80 
per cent. of the people depend for their 
livelihood on agriculture alone. We believe 
this very fact explains the cause of: their 
misery. 

We shall examine another statement made 
in a Government Resolution two years ago. 
It was stated that the climate of Bengal is 
unsuitable for cotton. Now whoever the 
writer of the document was, it is okviqus his 
knowledge of geography did not extend 
beyond the low lands of Eastern Bengal. His 


-To confound the writer 


- self-contained 
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knowlecge of history was no less remark- 
able. For is it not a fact that Bengal used to 
clothe herself with her own cotton even as 
late as the sixties of the last century? Has 
the climate materially changed since then ? 
who posed as an 
authority, the second Economic Botanist 
reports the discovery of a variety of cotton 
near -Dacca said to have yielded the cotton 
of which the famous Dacca muslin used to 
be made. History tells us that Bengal was 
celebrated for her cotton even as early as two 
thousand five hundred years ago as much as 
she was for her linen and silk. It is said that 
other crops are more profitable than cotton 
even if the latter be found to grow well in 
bengal. But the reply is that as we cannot 
do without cotton, it is the business of the 
Department: so to improve the cultivation that 
it may be profitable. In our opinion every 
Province, nay every Division, ought to be 
in matters of food and 
clothing. Had the Department-studied the history 
of the province it would have known that 
cotton was not the only material for cloth. 
There was flax in Bengal which yielded a 
fabric so fine that it was mistaken for silk. 
Similar ignorance of history led an expert 
of another. province .to 
pounda variety of sugarcane is an exotic. Yet 
the name of a caste in Bengal and of a town 
once flourishing in old times is still associat- 
ed with the,;name of a variety of sugarcane 
known as Pundra, the Sanskrit name of 
Paunda, Then again is, it impossible to 
evolve an annual variety of  tree-cotton 
which grows in most parts of Bengal? The 
Fibre expert took up flax and sunn at the 
instance of the Government of India, but the 
question of extracting the fibres troubled him 
and proved an obstacle to his research. For 
Europe at the present time has adopted 
complicated machinery for the purpose which 
the Indian cultivators can neither afford to 
buy nor have the knowledge of mechanics to 
work. We don’t know whether he has ever 
seen how sunn and jute fibres are extracted; 
and whether he found the method unsatis- 
tactory from the point of view of agricultural 
economics. 

If we revert to a subject which we have 
dealt with in the last section, it is because it 
forms a striking feature ofthe Department. 
People believe that the Department like the 
western critics of our manners and customs, 
sees np good of the varieties of crops grown 

ina district, and without careful study of the 
condilion: advises new varieties. Some say 


about these, but does not say 


declare that the 


that this is the cheapest method of demon- 
strating the usefulness of the Department. 
For if any fails you do not record the fact 


inthe Reports ; but if it succeeds and some 


are sure to succeed from the law of proba- 
bility the credit goes to the Department. We 
have it that in a certain district in western 
Bengal where cotton is raised, cultivators 
were advised and persuaded ‘to grow the 
Dharwa in the place of the one that has sur- 
vived. In vaindo you seek in the reports 
any reference to the failure of the demon- 
stration? The Java sugarcane was similarly 
introduced. ‘In yield it is certainly superior 
to the local varieties. But we find in the 
Report that the gur tastes “acid” (acidulous ?) 
and does not keep well. The: reporter - says 
that “complaints are received here and there” 

whether they 
are true. If true, the fact will-show that the 
Department did not take the trouble of exam- 
ining the quality of the gur. A little con- 
sideration would have shown that the high 
percentage of glucose in the juice has some- 
thing to do with the keeping quality. 

Before replacing any local variety by a 
new one, one should examine the good points 
of the local thing and answer the question why 
the people have been growing it. Is.it due 
to want of knowledge of a better one or the 
experience of its suitability ? Take for 
instance the report on Pusa wheat tried at 
Murshidabad. We are told that the local 
variety (Gangajali) is hardier than the - Pusa 
and gives a better out-turn,. when there are 
no facilities for irrigation. Under irrigation 
the Pusa variety is a much ‘heavier yielder. 
So there is a decidedly good feature of the 
local variety. Jf the reporter told us the 
cost of irrigation and compared it with the 
excess of yield of Pusa, the result would be’ 
of some value. Take another. It is stated 
in the Report that the cultivators of certain 
districts found bonemeal very useful for paddy. 
One should like to know whether they have 
been continuing the manure. We: are informed 
that when the cost of bonemeal and cowdung 


is compared with the increase of out-turn the 


latter is decidedly cheaper. So it is a ques- 


. tion of profit and loss which should invariably 


accompany every recommendation. 

The question of cheap manure opens up 
a field for investigation. There is a universal 
belief among the cultivators of the places 
which aré not annually flooded, that the soil 
has ceased to produce as much crop as 
before and that the addition of plenty of 
cowdung and oilcakes has become a necessity. 
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The scientific agriculturist will exclaim that 
there is nothing new in. the complaint and 
that soil gets impoverished if one does not 
use manure but continues to raise crops year 
after year. But the fact is not so simple as 
it looks, but implies a state of affairs which 
has happened in comparatively recent years. 
Jt is intimately connected with the deteriora- 
tion of cattle and of the physique of the 
people. Itis a vast problem and cannot be 
discussed here. We shall briefly examine 
the question from the point of view of agri- 
culture. That the soil used to remain fertile 
before and is not sonow can be understood by 
noticing a few of the changes that have 
taken place. That there has been a good 
deal of pressure upon land is a fact no body 
denies. But where are the large herds of 
cattle now which used to graze in the fields 
after the crops were harvested? Where are 
the bones and oileakes which could replenish 
the land ? Thoughtful observers have been for 
a long-time deploring the export of bones and 
oll-seeds from the country. But there is none 
to remedy the evil. Bones are a national 
asset which money cannot replace. They 
used to lie scattered in villages and while 
the Department recommends bone manure to 
the cultivators, not a piece can be found any 
where in the village grounds. It goes away 
to foreign countries for the benefit of their 
crops, while our farms get impoverished. 
Similarly there is no restriction to the export 
of oilseeds. If oil only were exported 


leaving the cakes for our cattle and farms, 
the thing would have been different. The 
export of wheat and other food grains simi- 


larly affects the out-turn of our crops. 

The Government of the country is carried 
on -by compartments and therefore the 
Agricultural Department has no concern 
with exports. The Industries Department 
will tell us how to extract oil or to . reduce 


. bone to powder, but has nothing to do with 


‘exports and imports. 


We do not know whose 
business it is to examine the root cause of 
our complaints, will the Legislative Assembly 
dare to stand against the fetish of free trade 
and save the country from ruin? An agri- 
cultural Department which fails to stand against 
the evil of exporting the fertilizers which it 
knows are of immense value may be scientific 


| but not national. 


Take another instance of the evil of 
administration by compartments. Consider 
for a moment the manureal value of silt annu- 
ally lost to the country by allowing the flood 
water of our rivers to carry it down to the 
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sea. The P. W. D. is concerned with protec- 
tive buncs, but has no thought for conserv- 
ing the manure for our lowlands. fn the 


year of the last devastating flcod of the Damodar 
the present writer in a series of articles 
contributed to the A. B. Patrika shewed the 
disastrous consequences cf uninterrupted 
bunds cn the sides of the rivers of Western 
Bengal, haw the flood water could te utilized 
to flush the malaria-breeding hol.ows and 
how silt could be utilized tc raise the hollows 
and fertil.ze the soil. A year or so afterwards 
Dr. Bently advocated the same plan to combat 
malaria: out, as he has said that malaria attacks 
those wac are weak and heve no resisting 
power, lias he considered what has brought 
about the physical deterioration of the people ? 


The daily diet of the Bengalis has been 
deprivec of fish, milk and ghee. Even suffi- 
cient oil :s seldom used ix their cooking. 


The Fishery Department has been a failure 
as it has no work to do, milk which was 
plentiful in almost every home has become 
scarce. The village commons which used 
to be the pasture lands have been reduced 
to narrow paths; the Brakmini bulls, the 
gifts to vilages for breeding cattle have been 
declared ‘to be nobody’s property: the bones 
of cattle which surely belong to the owners, 
the cultivators, are now the property of the 
Aunindars because the careases are thrown 
on a common. Who will study agricultural 
economics and propose measures for adjusting 
the same co the present conditions? Is it 
impossib_e to prohibit the removal of bones 
from village grounds, or tie slaughter of 
bulls dedicated to villages? Is it impossible 
to restrict the free export of oil-seeds? Let 
oils be exvorted but not the cakes. By this 
single restriction alone a vast industry will 
grow up in the country. It cannot be said 
that the cultivators will be deprived of a 
legitimate profit. For, the oileakes left in 
the country will feed their cattle and fertilize 
their soil. What they lose in money is 
restored fo them in a better way. Similarly 
if the cultivation of cotton bc made profitable, 
charka ard a dozen other industries will come 
in its trair. It is industry along with agri- 
culture thet can stem the tide of poverty. 
The varietr of occupations which character- 
ized the villages has imperceptibly disappeared, 
perhaps never to return. Only tie land 
is left behiad, but insufficient to feed the 
population. In the season and crop report 
of Bengal for 1921-22, we read that, “the 
general condition cf the people [agricultural 
population was not very satisfactory owing 
+ 
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tc prices of food--grain, still running high, 
Eo of all important: articles of daily use 
srch as cloth, salt & etc, and also to the 
depression in the jute tr ade.’ Now when we 
remember that this report refers to the condi- 
toh of the population engaged in actual 
agriculture who: raise their food grains, the 
arguement that high prices benefit the culti- 
~ytors falls to the ground. High prices do 
aot help the people toimprove their condition. 
We believe apart, probably a large part, 
x this state is due to the want of sufficient 
‘end. The total cropped area in normal 
years is estimated at 32 million acres which 
~ divided among tbe population of 47 million 
sive about two bighas to each, and divided 
among the agricultural population alone 
about two and a half bigha to each. When 
al goes well, this quantity of land can just 
safice to keep a man alive and leaves no 
margin for other necessaries of life. 


Some of our countrymen are desirous of 
extending the area, little considering that in 
most parts of Bengal every available bit of 
land has been put under cultivation. As a 
consequence the question of grazing - land 
for cattle has been acute,. the supply of 
- fael wood séarce and open ‘land for amenities 
cf life narrow, the result has been our 
cattle has. deteriorated and cowdung is not 
saved for manuring. These tell directly on 
zgriculture. No doubt there is. culturable 
land in some districts, which is lying waste. 
At the same time we ought to remember „that 
i these tracts have escaped the general 
scramble for land there must begood reasons. 
Either they are situated in places where rain- 
fall is uncertain, or require a -large capital 
catlay to make them arable. Besides we 
cannot transfer these lands ‘to places where 
they would be more useful. Sometimes people 
Fave capital are advised to reclaim these 
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waste lands. ‘This will not ensure that. even 
distribution of land which can improve the lot 
of the majority. We believe that notwithstanding 
these attempts land scarcity will not be appre- 
ciably diminished. For ourselves we are opposed 
as a rule to extensive cultivation and, to 
expand the area under crops. The reasons are 
well known to those who have thought of ad- 
vaucing the general prosperity of the people. 
Intensive cultivation is the only remedy, 
though at best a-partial one. But this requires 
capital which is not forthcoming and arrange- 
ment of holdings which cannot be had. We 
come therefore to the same conclusion, viz. that 
it is the general poverty of the people which 
stands against successful agriculture and that 
agriculture alone cannot save us. `. 

We have not said anything about seri- 
culture. For we consider this rather to be a 
fit subject for the Industries Department 
than to the agricultural. -It is the 
business of the Industries Departments to 
look after weaving and other industrial schools. 
On the other hand the . veterinary Department 
has a direct connection with agriculture. 
Similarly cooperative societies are chiefly 
meant for the good of the cultivators.. These 
two should in our opinion, be under the 
control of one officer for the -purpose of 
co-ordination. If this view be accepted, the 
Director of Agriculture should be an LC.S. 
man who will have three assistants for the 
three branches as they are now under three 
names. 

In concluding the review we wish to say 
that though we had occasions to eriticise 
certain activities of the Department ‘we hope 
we have not evinced any carping spirit. We 
have ventured ‘to suggest changes which we 
consider necessary and to point out what may 
be done and what may not be done. . 


A CounTRYMAN. 


PATRONAGE -OF MUSIC 


By DILIP KUMAR ROY 


“HAVE ‘often heard the uci that 
T music has steadily -wilted because the 
“Beitish Government does not patronize 
eur art’as the ancient Hindu or later Maho- 


-+ 


medan ‘princes used todo. Itis argued that the 
artist must have leisure and security in order 
that his creative genius: may have full play. 
And this leisure and security which is denied ` 
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to him by the British Raj used to be aded 
to him of yore under the patronage of Hindu 
kings and the Musalman emperors. I propose 
in this article to examine this view as well as 
to adumbrate what is henceforth likely to prove 
to be the best kind of patronage of our music 
as an art. I mean, that is, to deal not with 
how our musie is likely to be patronized 
under the changed environments of to-day, 
but also with what should (in my opinion) be 
the desideratum in this direction. 

Few will deny that an artist stands in 
rather ‘special need of leisure. For unlike 
business men and practical people, to whom 
activity is an end in itself, the artist has need of 
leisure not as a luxury but as a real necessity. 
It is because without leisure his budding creative 
impulse can hardly blossom forth as it should. 
I trust no thinking man will look upon the 
artist as presumptuous or egoistic if he says 
that he should be given some extra facilities, 
without which he can hardly turn his mind 
inward to receive the inspiration, for the 
eae which he is essentially cut out 
or. 

Here I must first of all explain myself to 
preclude the possibility of misunderstanding. 
By the term ‘extra facilities’ I do not mean 
luxury or affluence. For it must be admitted 
that the latter often makes the artist a little 
too ease-loving, which culminates generally in 
a happy-go-lucky sort of outlook on life. 
This spells the death of art inasmuch as 
artistic creation presupposes command of the 
technique of an art, and the latter in its turn 
presupposes sustained work, no matter how 
great the genius of the artist is. The great 
Beethoven often used to work 12 to 14 hours 
a day for months on end. Michael Angelo 


once wrote to a friend of his: “I tire 
myself out with work as no man has 
ever worked. I think of nothing other 


than working day and night.*” Luxury very 
often undermines the will-power necessary 
to such sustained application. Thus I cannot 
possibly mean such enervating plentifulness when 
I advocate leisure and security. I mean only 
to say that it would be onthe balance desirable 
for the artist to be spared the bitter and weari- 
some struggle for existence.. This must not 
be taken to-imply that it must: necessarily be 
-detrimental to his art if the artist has to 
sacrifice a good deal of personal enjoyment 
for the sake of his art. For such sacrifice 


* “Je m’epuise de travail comme jamais -homme 

n’a fait. J e ne pense a rien autre qu’a travailler 
nuit et jour.” 

From La Vie de Michel Ange by Romain Rolland. 
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may often help to brace him up besidcs being 
a real test of his sincere love for his art ; 
what is regrettable is that the artist should. 
have to worry himself to make his both ends 
meet. It would be desirable, that is, that he 
should be able to devote the best part of his 
energy in works of creation, which may be 
aptly said to constitute his mission in life. Of 
course, every one has a- mission to wäl. Only 
the artist's differs from that of others in that 
it is not only cultural but creative to boot in 
the fullest sense of the term. And for tris creation 
to have full play he must have a period of 
of incubation as it were, in order to find 
his true self without which articulation 
in art becomes an impossibility. For the 
more the artist has to fritter his vitality away 
simply to keep his head ont of waters, the 
less is the energy: that he can consecrate to 
his creative work. In order that the art of an 
artist may be great, the latter must give of 
his very best and not the surplus only. 

One hears it often urged that it is advers- 
ity which makes men of us and as such it 
is but meet and-proper that the arfist should 
go through the .same schooling in his life 
as other self-made men who hare come to 
the top from the bottom. Why raust he 
alone claim exemption from such ordeals as 
are found eventually to contribute zo sterling 
manliness? It may not be quite out of place 
to consider this point a little carefully. 

It is true that people who aave been 
commonly held up to us as great men have 
been found, at least as often as not, to have 
sprung from the ranks after desperaze struggles 
in life. But if we should try to weigh the 
advantages and disadvantages of adversity, 
we would find that- for the artist the disad- — 
vantages hold the sway. I must explain 
what I mean. . 

Quite a good many of those whom we 
ordinarily admire in life as self-made men 
will be found. on examination to have 


contributed things of comparatively little 
value to society, although we often 
unthinkingly .class them with ochers who 


are truly great by virtue of their having 
really enriched our society by lasting contri- 
butions. A great thinker of modern Hurope 


-has pointed out that a millionaire 1s respect- 


ed in the world of to-day ni no better 
reason than that of having amassed a fortune.* 
Thè same thinker has emphatically deprecated 
our giving the reins n our possessi7e instincts 


Principles of Social TA N iE Bertrand 
Russel. 
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in preferente to the creative. The bundle of 
instincts which are possessive may sometimes 
incidentally contribute some good to society, 
‘but this contribution is almost always im- 
measurably inferior to the creation of an 
artist, or the discovery of a scientist or the 
thought movement of a philosopher.* It is 
not a sound statement that the kind of energy 
that has succeeded in piling up money would 
easily create things of beauty for humanity if 
it only so chose. For I think it can be asserted 
with a fair degree of safety that there are some 
aptitudes which are born with some men who 
have proved themselves to be pioneers in 
great movements whether in the realm of 
thought research or art. It would ‘be well 
worth while if society were to take some 
pains to recognise indications of such geniuses 
at the outset and provide them with the 
requisite help and stimulus by protecting 
them from the unfeeling persecutions of an 
exacting world. For their mission in 
life is not to ripen into the sort of self- 
complacent men who congratulate themselves 
as soon as they have succeeded in earning 
more money than they need. It need hardly 
be said that the latter are generally speaking 
not particularly flush of a capacity for crea- 
tive work, specially in the realm of thought 
reform or art. Consequently neither they nor 
society stands to lose much if such people use 
themselves up by money-making. It is not so 
however with respect to the artist, the 
scientist, the explorer or the thinker. If these 
people have to devote the major part of their 
time in staving off such paltry persecutions 
as those of hunger, if their energy too gets 
consumed by worries, so much the worse for 
society. Thus far, our society has not shown 
any very convincing solicitude for the artist 
who has very often found himself quite out 
of his element in his unsympathetic surround- 
Ings. He is generally signally neglected only 

* I know that this statement. may be challenged 
by people whose values are different from ours, 


Personally I agree whole-heartedly with Russel in 
his defimtion of. civilization “as the pursuit of 
objects not biologically necessary for survival.” 

man like an American millionaire, an English jute- 
merchant or an Indian title-hunter will have a 
different set of values in life. For the first will 
consider ceaseless activity for human unhappiness 
to be the end of civilization. The second will look 
upon money-making as the goal of life. while the 
third will move heaven and earth to be simply 
patted on the back by the English officials. It is 


idle to try to convince ‘people such as these that 


theirs are not perhaps the worthiest aspirations 
that are possible to man. To them. we can only 
say thateour advocacy of art and science—i.e. things 
cultural—is not meant for them. 
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till he has eventually succeeded in asserting 
himself. So he has often had to fight against 
tremendous odds. But this circumstance does 
not mean that he has not been the loser for 
it. Almost all the classical musicians in 
Germany like Beethoven or Wagner, had to 
weep that they could not say all that they 
had to say for want of time. Michel Angelo 
was one of the few artists who did not suffer 
from lack of funds. He had however enough 
governmental worries to keep him busy, which 
he bitterly complained of as having stood in 
the way of his creation. Dostoievski used to 
say that if possessed of the income of Tolstoy | 
or the leisure of Turgenieff he could have 
shown to the world how to write. Instances 
need hardly be multiplied to prove that if 
artists have been known to surmount great 
practical difficulties that -have nothing to do 
with their art, they should be looked upon 
as having made their way in spite of and not 
because of them. Besides, it is only those 
who have conquered meaningless obstacles 
of whom we take notice. But who will count 
the hundreds of “mute inglorious Miltons” 
who have been effectually crushed by the 
weight of life? Our society can boast of 
having stifled many an artist by allowing 
the latter to be overpowered and engulfed by 
relentless odds. I do not hold with Leibnitz 
that everything is for the best in this best of 
all possible worlds. I believe with Voltaire 
(see his “Candide”) that there are such things 
as waste of energy and want of sympathy. 
The only hopeful element about the whole 
business is that this waste can be prevented 
by a better order of society, and that symya- 
thy for art and culture can be made more 
prevalent than they are to-day by preaching a 
different set of values in life. 

Thus if the preoccupation of the artist 
or the thinker with petty worries .is 
something regrettable, what would be the 
best way to obviate this difficulty? In 
the ancient Greek and Roman civilizations 
which were built upon slave-labour as well 
as the exploitation of the vast majority for 
the pleasure of a handful, it was not possible 
for the majority to enjoy the blessings of 
leisure or of culture which isone of the fruits 
thereof. So at that time it was given only 
to the few—the aristocrats or their favourites 
—to be able to enjoy the sweets of culture 
art and science. It was just the same in 
India as well. Our Brahmin aristocracy had 
to develop its potentiality and maintain its 
equilibrium at the expense of the lower castes 


in the social hierarchy. But culture being a 
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necessity, a place had to be found in society 
for the artist and the thinker, no matter what 
the stage of social evolution was. So the 
musician, the dancer, the artist and the 
painter, along with the poet, the scientist, the 
thinker and the philosopher had to depend on 
the sweet will of the Kashatriya princes for 
subsistence. Thus culture had to depend on 
the support of the ruling classes and the rich 
all the world over in the first stage of our 
civilization. 

The next stage of socialorder was herald- 
ed by the gradual nascence and formulation 
of the spirit of democracy in Europe which 
only asserted itself at the time of the French 
Revolution. Of course French Revolution could 
not give men what it set out for—viz. egalité, 
fraternité, liberté. The time was not ripe for 
real democracy. What came however was the 
substitution of the supremacy of the bourgeoisie 
for that of the aristocracy The French Revolution 
synchronised with the sounding of the death- 
knell of feudalism all over Europe (with the 
possible exception ‘of Russia). As a result 
aristocracy is practically on its last legs to- 
day through the length and breadth of Europe.” 
Such a profound change in the western insti- 
tutions could not hut have a far-reaching effect 
on such vital human activities as art, thought 
or science. The European  artists—thanks to 
the gradual assertion of the middle classes all 
over Europe—-became more and more indepen- 
dent of the sweet will of the aristocracy. It 
was now not the court but a gradually crys- 
tallising public opinion which took it upon 
itself to criticize, appreciate and finally patron- 
ize art and science. The effect of this eman- 
cipation of art was perhaps most striking in the 
case of literature and music. In artistic litera- 
ture for instance it was no longer the princes 
and the lords who formed the eternal theme 
of the writers It was gradually the common 
man who became the hero and the ordinary 
woman the heroine whose sorrows and joys men 
were asked to share in. Thus it was the 
adventures and tragedies of the ordinary man’s 
life which were found to be of greater interest 
than the fates of cruel princes and their 
egoistic courtiers. The. tendency of modern 
literature to pick out men from the more and 
more humble stations of life to fill the roles 


* A certain well-known English writer has sar- 
castically remarked that although we have been told 
that imbicility, has fled from Europe it is difficult 
to swallow this assurance since many of us have 
.been to the House of Lords. I refer to this remark 
as it only humourously points out what is apparent, 
Ae that the age of aristocracy is past and that 

or ever. 
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of heroes is too significant -n this connection 
to be ignored (see Dostoievski, Gorky, Bojer, 
Barbusse ete., in Europe and Sarat Chatterjee 
in India.) 

The benefit’ that has accrued to musie has 
been no less remarkable. Music has made 
giant strides in Europe during the past few 
centuries. For instance tle woncerful and 
perhaps the greatest of harmonic mtsic~sym- 
phonic music—has been altogether a later 
product. Operatic music too has made much 
greater headway under the grea’ German 
operatic composers like Wagner of the last 
few - centuries than under composers like 
Lulli in the Court of Louis XLV. One of the ` 
potent reasons is, that the Western artist has 
enjoyed much greater freedom and inspiration 
of late under popular encouragemert than of 
yore under the benevolent patronage of the 
devitalised aristocracy. For it can hardly bea 
mere accident that most of our fine arts all over 
the West should have progressed by leaps and 
bounds during the last few centuries. 

So there is reason to think tha- this will 
be the next phase in the orientation of patron- 
ape of art in our country as well, although 
thus far we have not been able to keep pace 
with Europe in accommodating otrselves to 
the new conditions under which our art has 
had to thrive. But this retardation is due 
mostly to the inchoate nature of tke present 
forces—thanks to the superimposition of a 
foreign domination which has prevented a 
normal working or shaping of the natural 
tendencies. I will try to be more explicit as 
to what I mean. 

In India the order of society has become 
a little hybrid, by reason of the unnatural 
constraint from the outside, namely that of 
unsympathetic and uncomrprehending foreign 
dictatorship. This it is which has prolonged 
the term of life of Indian faudalism by pre- 
serving intact the princes and native chiefs 
as bienverllant: figure-heads. These lords of 
mankind with ‘pride in their port’ and 
‘defiance in their eyes’ have no raison d'etre 
in the present age, which is unmistakably 
industrial and capitalistic as opposed to feudal. 
If the foreign Government had not interfered, 
these worthy puppets would have beer long dead 
and gone in every province just as in Bengal, 
Maharashtra, Gujrat, U. P., O.P., ete. We can 
however safely takethem to be as gocd as dead 
inasmuch as their contribution to -he future 
development of our societyis at an end. They 
have outlasted their utility. At ths present 
time they are but a bolstered-up scate-erow of 
a spent-up force. 
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It is well to take cognizance of the fact 
that. what the spirit of the times clamoured 
for—viz. the replacement of the aristocracy 
as a moulder of society by the bourgeoisie— 
would have been impossible had science not 
come to the aid of the former. I mean the 
“anquestioned boons that the labour-saving 
devices have conferred on mankind—particu- 
larly in extensive and intensive agriculture— 
thereby making it possible for the great 
‘majority-to be able to taste of the joys of 
leisure and art* 

The question however may arise if after all 
the old order of society, viz. theage of princes 
and aristocracy, was not on the balance 
‘more conducive to the growth of art than 
the present age, democratic though the ten- 
dency of the latter be? At any rate may it 
not be so in India, even if it cannot be said 
to hold with regard to Europe? The spectacle 
of our music languishing at the present age 
is undoubtedly one that is calculated to make us 
pause and think if after all. the above mis- 
giving is not justified! For, is itnot a fact 
that great classical musicians are dwindling 
steadily for want of support which used to 
be accorded to them by the princes of yore? 
I propcse to dwell on this point at some 
length. 

I find it difficult to deny that our music 
has wiited in recent times. The reasons are 
manifold, chief among which is the fact of 
our middle classes not coming, forward to 
take our musical heritage in hand, as in other 
countries they have done. The result was 
that ocr music was confined to the profes- 
sionals who were men of very little culture 
and as such extremely short-sighted people. 
They not only failed in consequence to 
develop further what they inherited from 
their worthy predecessors, but they served to 
make good music rarer by refusing to teach 
people outside their own class orfamily. An art 
cannot fail to suffer from anzomiaif itis made 
a monopoly of. I do not deny however that 
comparative lack of royal patronage had also 
something to do with this decline. But-if our 
musicians were cultured people they would 
have had the self-respect to refuse to be a 





-* See Russel’s arguments on the immediate 
practicability of turning such economy of labour to 
account (Prospects of Industrial Civilization) as also 
his explanation as to the abuse of labour, viz. that 
pees is to-day meant not for consumption 

ut for profit. See also Prince’ Kropotkin’s argv- 
ments as to how. it is immediately possible to 
enableemen to produce all the necessaries of life 
by making all men work only 4 hours daily. 
(Conquest of Bread). 
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hanger-on on theidle aristocrats even when the 
latter grew indifferent to good music and was 
loth to patronize it any longer. The- former 


should have gone to the middle classes, taught | 


the latter their art and the resulting patronage 
would certainly have been more satisfactory 
on the balance. The supremacy of the middle 
classes however having been less speedy in 
India than in the West, they could not come 
to the rescue of our music as they probably 
would have done in the 
affairs. Consequently the substitution of the 
patronage of the middle classes for that of 
the ruling classes has been delayed a little in 
making itself felt. Asa result music had to 
suffer in the beginning, specially because the 


transitional stage of our social order (always 


a difficult time for art even when it takes a 
normal course of development) was abnormal to 
boot, thanks to the artificial pressure of 
foreign exploitation which, as I have said, 
retarded the extinction of feudalism. 

As however Nature can hardly be baulked 
out of its irresistible purpose, the nascent 
bourgeoisie began to take interest in music 
part passu with the losing of such interest on 
the part of the aristocracy and the princes. 
Not that the former consciously realised that 
their patronage was going to be the next 
phase of a surer and more desirable form of 
patronage, but simply because their leisure 
made them feel that man cannot live by 
bread alone. Thus although the music was 
bound to suffer a little in the beginning in 
the rather new conditions it was required to 
thrive in, the signs are unmistakable that 
it is going to have much better soil to pros- 
per in and that in the near future to 
boot, 

Having tried to trace briefly the cause of 
the decadence of our music it would be just 
as well to ask ourselves, in what way are 
our future musicians likely to earn their 
livelihood while developing their art? It is 


normal course of 


not impossible to suggest an answer to this 


question with a fair amount of certainty. For 


that, it would not be quite out of place to 


envisage certain broad indications and more 


-or less universal signs of the times in order 


that we might visualize the probable future 
with a fair degree of certitude. 

One can see pretty clearly that industrialism 
has come to stay, however the advocates of 
the pre-industrial social institutions may 
deplore it. Whether it is going to change its 
masters from capitalism to some form of social- 
ism in the near future may seem a little 
problematic just now. This much is however 
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certain that the different countries are tending 
to develop in the direction of becoming more 
and more interdependent, science contributing 
not a little to such a development. (See 
Russel’s latest book “Icarus on the Future of 
Science”) so that the change in the social 
orders of countries far removed from each 
other is more likely than otherwise to ex- 
perience more or less similar orientationis. 
The indications which point to this contin- 
„gency as likely are fairly numerous, whether 
in the world of ideas or in the world of facts: 


Thus one sees august royalties vanishing like | 


soap-bubbles all over the world from the 
Hohenzollerns, Hapsburgs and Tsardom in the 
West to the Emperorship inthe Far East. Thus 
one can discern a new spirit of self-respect in 
the average man—in its incipience though 
it be just now—practically all over the 
civilized world. Thus one finds eco- 
nomic exploitation of raw . materials laying 
its iron clutch on every unexploited territory 
of the globe etc., ete. There is therefore reason 
to infer that the growth (and future fall per- 
haps ?) of the middle classes will follow more 
or less similar lines of development. Thus we 
can profit by the example of highly industria- 
lised countries, to be able to foretell how the 
future generations of our countrymen are 
very probably going to patronise arts like 
music. . 

In the West,the musicians earn their liveli- 
hood now-a-days mostly by giving public 
concerts and teaching. They can already 
afford to do without fawning on the idle, 
rich and the depraved nobility, because they 
find’ considerable encouragement from the 
middle classes. In modern Europe even 
the masses are beginning to respond. Any- 
body who has been on the continent knows 
how crowded even the classical concerts are-— 
not to speak of the popular music-halls ete. 
I have very often seen in Germany long queues 
of tired but expectant faces waiting for tickets 
for hours. I have heard auditoriums resound 
with “Nur ein mehr” (only one more) after 
the termination of the announced number of 
songs. I have been ‘myself disappointed | in 
getting a series of fiften season-tickets (which 
are often sold together) even two and a half 
months before the commencement of the 
season. I have seen practically everywhere 
in Europe (including the least musical England) 
good musicians sought after, made much of 
and fairly overwhelmed with attentions. Artists 
like the late Caruso or Adelina Patti were the 
envy of kings. In fact it would not be too 
much to say that to-day singers like Chaliapin 
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or violinists like Kreisler would not perhaps 
care to change places even with the late Tsar 
in all his quondam glory. It is indeed a 
gratifying reflection that artists should be 
accorded honours that are their due and 
that this raising of their social status should be 
attributable to the patronage and appreciation of 
the middle classes. And to think that the 
people should have displaced the aristocracy 
in respect of the patronage of musi2.* 

In our country too the indicafions point 
fairly to the same directicn with respect to 
the line ofdevelopment of ourmusic. Thatis to 
say, we can already discern how »ur music, 
too, tends to be more and more democratized 
with time (mot using the word in its bad 
connotation—which has become the fashion 
lately among certain sections of the European 
intelligentsia) or in other words, how our music 
is going to succeed more and more in eman- 
cipating itself from the shackles of the demo- 
ralizing patronage of the rich. I should like 
to say afew words about why I deem such 
patronage demoralising for the art of the 
present and the future. I have pointed out 
already how and why such patrmage was 
necessary once upon a time. But times are 
changing and new harmonies must be sought 
with such changes. I am personally of opinion 
that although there have been anc still will 
be many abuses of demcecracy, its spirit 
nevertheless is a great advance on the old 
and decaying spirit of reverence for 
kings. The age of the idea or the divine right 
of kings is fast yielding place to tne idea of 
the necessity of self-respect in the mind of 
the average man (just now noticeable only 
among the educated maybe, but sare in the 
immediate future to take root in the mind 
of the average citizen). This faitn in the 
divinity of man, as opposed to tha: of kings 
alone, has enough to commend itself to every 
right-thinking man and I cannot therefore 
but welcome the spirit of democracy which 


* By the word ‘people’ I do not exactly. mean 
the masses. The“world has not evolvad to that 
stage yet for the masses to be able to afford 
music or arts in general. It is however by no 
means unlikely that in the next phase of our 
social evolution it will be thes very people who 

be the patrons of art. It is a little premature 
to prophesy aoe now whether this will be comme 
il faut. I only want to suggest that this conting- 
ency is bound to strike one as more then possible 
takes cognizance of the trend of. the, forces of to- 
day. For instance the spread o= socialism in every 
industrial country, the wiping out of the botirgeosie 
in modern Russia, the ‘coming of labour into. 
power in Eingland—all these data camnot be- 
without significance. 
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has propagated this new seed broadcast. It 
i» true that democracy has a great many 
saoọrt-comings and that it is liable to abuse 
aad misuse in thousand ways and one. Itis 
true also that it has been found next to 
impossible to prevent autocracy from masque- 
rading in its name. But when all is said and 
cone the spirit of democracy is an immense 
alvanee on the servile spirit which obtained 
in the mind of the average mau before its 
aivent. The great distance that separates the 
cringing mentality of yore from. the modern 
spirit of self-respect and equality has been 
vary admirably depicted in the great play— 
Frinces Bebé of the renowned Spanish play- 
wright, Jacintho Benavente. 

To come from the general to the particu- 
ler, that is to our country, I feel convinced 
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that our future musicians too will draw on 
public encouragement for support in the near 
future. To enumerate their means of liveli- 
hood, these are most probably going to be (1) 
giving public concerts as has already become 
the vogue in Mysore or Madras; (2) singing 
to private audiences for stipulated fees as has 
already become the custom in large cities 
like Calcutta or Bombay; (8) publishing books 
on music with notations to songs as has 
recently been started in Bengal and Bombay; 
and (4) giving lessons which is already a 
means of subsistence with many 
musicians all over India. 

I will deal in my next article with the 
manifold good effects that will result from 
such emancipation of our music. 


' AN AMERICAN VIEW OF BRITISH FOREIGN “POLICY 


By Dr. TaraxwatH Das, M. A, Pn. D. 


7HE present tendency of British foreign 

policy can be summed up.as Anglo- 

French rivalry, Anglo-Japanese rivalry, 
znd Anglo-American friendship. Other factors 
zre Anglo-German understanding, Anglo- 
Russian understanding, Anglo-Italian under- 
standing, Anglo-Spanish understanding and 
Auglo-Turkish understanding, to strengthen 
the British position in Europe and world 
politics, and at the same time bring about 
the isolation of France. 

Great Britain is somewhat sure of Anglo- 
German and Anglo-Italian friendship against 
Prance. She knows it well that in future 
“ermany and Italy are bound to -be on 
imiendlier terms because of the new states 
created by the breaking up of the Austrian 
Empire not being so friendly to Italian and 
German interests. 

These States, Poland, Czecho-Slovakia and 
Rumania now are more friendly towards France 
than towards either Italy or Britain. It is not 
comforting to the Italians tosee that Rumania 

has more territory and population in 
Europe than Italy has. i 

Britain knows that there are absolutely 
conflicting interests between Turkey and 
Lussia. When Britain wishes to have friendly 


relations with Turkey and at the same time 
favors Soviet Russia, she is trying to accom- 
plish the impossible. She knows that Turkish 
co-operation is more stable, because Turkey 
would be opposed to France, hoping to 
recover Syria through British support. Britain 
feels that Turkey is more manageable than 
France or Russia. In. fact Turkey would 
follow Great Britain siding with her, if 
Franeo-Turkish, Italian-Turkish and Russo- 
Turkish relations be not so cordial. Britain 
sees that Turkey favors Anglo-Turkish 
understanding because of economie and poli- 
tical reasons, fearing a strong Russia, 

Great Britain is showing consideration for 
Russia not for the love of Russia but to 
check any possibility of developing Franco- 
Russian understanding, which may even result 
in Franco-German-Russian understanding, 
provided the German statesmen see tHat that 
would be to their advantage more than being 
a party to the Anglo-Japanese-Chinese 
understanding, and there is every symptom 
of such a move on the part of Russia. If 
Russia can move in away to bring about 
Russo-Japanese-Chinese alliance and if France 
and Japan move to have an understanding 
amongst themselves against British aggression, 
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then it is possible that Russo-Japanese-Chinese 
alliance will be aided by France and her 
Allies.; in that case Germany may not be 
a party to Anglo-German-Italian understanding 
in Europe. Thus Britain is lined up against 
France and trying: to use American support 
to gain her point of weakening France: 
‘economically and ‘strengthening Germany, a 
future ally of. Britain; The New York Eve- 
ming Post, in an able editorial published July, 
5, 1924. discusses the Anglo-French rivalry 
in the following way :— i 


A BRITISH WEDGE FOR VERSAILLES PACT 


The preliminary political maneuvering over the 
‘Dawes reparations program and its execution has 
‘brought. one fact clearly to the front; that Great 
‘Britain has never abandoned the idea of revising and 
watering down the Treaty of Versailles. MacDonald’s 


. policy on this point is that of Lloyd-George, of 


| 


t 


order to put the 


Bonar Law, of Baldwin. His manner of approach is 
different: the aim is identical. 

The gains of Great Bri ain under the treaty have 
been solidifled, cemented and put beyond the power 
of’moth and rust to corrupt. The German navy 
is gone; Britain has extended her territories and 
made sure her future commercial dominance. The 
advantages that should have: accrued to France 
still hang in midair. French security and reparations 
from Germany still depend upon the strict inter- 
pretation and execution of the treaty as the law 
of Europe. | : 

The specific move now under way as the Allies 
are preparing to discuss the Dawes plan is directed 
against the decisive power of the Reparation 
Commission. In brief, Great Britain aims to take 
from that commission the authority to - determine 
whether Germany is in default and put it into the 
hands of an “impartial body”--the League of Nations 
Council, say, or a specially constituted board. 

France trom the beginning has controlled the 
Reparation Commission. The United States not 


- being represented, votes upon major issues have 


always resulted, in a tie—France and Belgium 
against Great Britain and Italy. In this case the 
president, a Frenchman, castes the deciding vote. 
Diplomatic considerations have prevented Great 
Britain from attempting to take away from France 
the presidency of the body. 


France has found from bitter experience that . 
she must trust to her army to 


terms. Without the power to say when Germany 
is in default, France might lack the necessary legal 
backing for employing force. French opinion, there- 
fore, is utterly opposed to surrendering control of 
the Reparation Commission. 

The British argument for going outside the treaty 
and transferring the power of the Reparation Com- 
mission to an “impartial body” is a rather plausible 
one, especially from the British point of view. , In 
ab i Dawes plan into execution, 
the Allies will, in any case, have to go slightly 
outside the Versailles pact. Special agreements 
will have to be made with Germany with regard 
to the management of the “Gold Bank” and the 
transfer of railway and industrial debentures on the 
reparations account. The same is true of other 
details of the machinery provided for in the Dawes 
program. 


oe d 


bring Germany to - 
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Why then, asks MacDonald, should not the 
Allies go alittle further, limit the authority of the 
Reparation Commission and set up this “impartial 
body"? The French, needless to. say, cannot see 
the matter in this light, They have accepted the 
Dawes plan ‘only because; it goes sọ slightly out- 
side. the-.treaty and trusting that it will go no 
further. Besides, throughout the Daw2s program 
it is . distinctly implied that the authority of the 
Reparation Commission is not to be called in 
question. The experts were called ‘to conference 
by the commission and submicted their report: to 
the commission. The commission was, in effects 
their boss and nothing in their report could have 
contemplated giving their boss the sack. 

The fear _is' expressed in certain circles in 
France that Herriot, in reaching an understanding 
with MacDonald, consented to throw overboard 
French control-of the Reparation Commission and 
laid open-the Versailles Treaty to th2 revisionist 
wedge of Great Britain. If it proves that this 
fear is well grounded, the result will simply be 
that Herriot will not go.to London. For « portion 
of Herriot’s Leftist : group will join with the 


‘Poincarists to vote him out of office. 


The Chamber of Deputies is on its guard against 
the possibility of Herriot’s yielding fco. much to 
MacDonald ; it will remain ix session during the 
period of the London conference and will be 
uick ‘to act In case necessity arises. While at 
the conference, Herriot will not for a moment 
be out from under the eye of Lis master. 

Judged by past performance, MacDonald will 

not press too far the British revisionist idea. He 
sees clearly the necessity of quick action on the 
Dawes program if the settlement in Etrope is to 
be under way by autumn. His own position at 
home, lke Herriot’s, is too insecure for him to 
risk a break with France at this stage of the pro- 
ceedings. aor ; 
_ This much, however. is, plain. Great Britain, 
in the course of the coming settlement, will not 
miss any opportunity to undermine the Versailles 
Treaty to the advantage of British interests and 
the disadvantage of France. Their wedge is al- 
ways ready for the block. Once it enters. France 
may be prepared to say farewell to the fruits of 
her victory in the war. 


New York Evening Post, July, 5. 


The foreign policy of the British Labour 
Party is absolutely imperialistic, -and there is 
no change whatsoever, as Jar as the ulti- 
mate goal of British Imperialism is concerned. 
The MacDonald government has adopted new 
tactics which are approved by the Liberals 
and Tories, so far as Forsign Affairs are 
concerned. The present British policy towards 
Soviet Russia should not mislead any. one 
about the possible libéralism of British 
foreign policy. Britain knows thet Russia 
single-handed cannot -harm her -and it is 
best to be on apparent good terms with 
Russia and to concehtrate against France, 
for the consolidation of. the Britisk position 
in Asia. The New York Nation, of July 9, 
1924 gives an estimate of British “Labor 
Imperialism in the following way :-— 


$ret 
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` Caines come and Cabinets go—but British 
imperialism goes on forever. The Labor Party’s 
Cabinets has just announced that it will under no 
circuristances renounce the Sudan, the vast hinter- 
land of Egypt where British capital is developing 
cotion fields destined to rival our own Southland. 
“Independent” Egypt had hoped that the advent of 
a “Labor” Government would bring a change. In 
vain—-and perhaps Egypt will become a sore again. 
Meanwhile Irak—the “aneuphonious name given tò 
the Arab Staté set up in what was not so long 
ago known as Mesopotamia—is also feeling the 
steel beneath the British glove. _lvak was “man- 
dated” by the Legaue to Gieat Britain, and soon 
thereafter the faithful Feisal, son of ‘the puppet 
King of the Hedjaz, and ex-king of Syria, was 
estabiished in power there with an Arab par liament 
made to order. The British, readers of The Na- 
trom will recall, had such ‘difficulty: in F 
taxes for Feisal that they used airpianes and 
bombed whole villages, kiling men, women and 
children with magnificent ruthlessness. Possibly 
memories of this persisted; at any rate the Ivaquois 
—as the French called them—for `a long time re- 
fused to sign the treaty which the British prepared 
for them. Finally, after a threat of abolition of 
the parliament, they voted if. But still the difficul- 
ties of British rale persist. For the Arabs of Irak 
now announce that they do not want Mosul. 

At Mosul is Ou. The British clashed over 
Mostl with French when they were dividing up the 
spoils of the war at the peace conference. Mr, Hughes 
rained notes on the British until the British oil 
companies granted the Standard Oil a share ot the 
Mosul pickings. The Turks have steadfastly ae 
fused to admit that Mosul belongs to Irak, 
have oe than hinted that they intended to zall 
the oil concessions of Mosul all over again without 
heecing the Anglo-Franco-American allotment of 

“rights.” The Lausanne Conference nearly came 
to grief over Mosul oil and a new Anglo-French 
conference has just broken up because of Inability 
to agree about Mosul. Mosul was mandated to 
Eng:and by the League of Nations along o the 
rest of “Trak” as defined in the Treaty of Sevres 
and nominally England has been negotiating ali 
along in the interest of Irak. Actually the interest 
of tke British holders of an old Turkish oil con- 
cession and the British holders of a new oil 
concession from “independent” Irak probably has 
more to do withit. At any rate the Arabs of 
Trak have announced that they do not want Mosul, 
whick leaves’ the British moral shirt-front—the 
Anglo-Saxon imperialism always wears a moral 
shirt-front—rather obviously spotted. What moral 
grounds will the British next discover, to explain 
the presence of their soldier boys and their air- 

lanes in the neighborhood of the oil-wells of 


ogul ? 
New York—The Nation, 


The history of British foreign policy from 
the time of Elizabeth up to the presént indi- 
cates one purpose—Expansion of the British 
Empire by destroying its rivals through 
suitable combinations—intervals of peace 
were only to acquire strength and arrange 
alliances for the purpose of crushing the 
rivals. Britain crushed Spain through Anglo- 
Dusch Alliance during the Elizabethian era. 
Then she joined hands with France ` during 


the Cromwellian period to ‘crush Holland, a. 
rival in the trade of the East. According to 
Prof. Seely, Britain fought France from 1688. 
to 1514, in seven distinct wars, in combination 
with other powers, to erush "Russia during: 
the Crimean war. During the Franco-Russian 
war, Britain gave her support to Russia 
against France to crush the ambition of 
Napoleon IH. After this Britain ` joined 
with Japan and America to crush Russia and 
thus weaken the dual alliance of France and 
Russia against ‘Britain. The story of the 
formation of the ‘Triple Entente to crush 
Germany Is known to all students of modern 
history. 

The world war has not solved the problem 
of the so-called “balance of power” so far as 
Britain is concerned. In place of old rivals, 
new ones have arisen. The worst of all, 
America and Japan have become great factors. 
in the game of world politics. Great Britain 
has three rivals in three continents,- France ` 
in Europe, Japan in Asia, and the United 
States of America in the new world. Over 
and above these Russia is.the potential rival of 
the future. 

Britain cannot fight all of them at the 
same time, and it is not desirable for her to 
adopt such a course ‘to maintain her power..~ 
Should Britain try to fight the United States. 
within a few days from the devlaration of 
war, she-would lose Canada and Australia ;. 
and it may be that Japan would be glad to. 
side with America in such a conflict to oust 
Britain completely from the islands of Eastern 
Asia,—so Great Britain at any cost must try 
to remain friendly to the United States and 
do her best to use American strength in her 
favor. France and Japan are two immediate. 
rivals of Britain, and Russia is the future- 
oné. Britain would force France in such a 
way as will not be against British interest,. 
or she will fight them one by one or com- 
bined. Britain thinks that Japan cannot harm 
her immediately and the present’ Anglo-Ame- 
rican policy against Japan is a sure guarantee 
against her at least for the immediate future. 
Britain is concentrating against France now.. 
France will be crushed if America takes a 
stand against her and in favor of Britain.. 
But if France, Japan and Russia, which are 
to be crushed successively according to the- 
British plan of action, combine now, then 
the conflict between Britain and any one or- 
all of these three powers——France, Japan and 
Russia will be postponed for a few years. 

India has no control over her Finance,. 
National Defense and Foreign Affairs. However ` 
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it is very pertinent for any far-sighted 
Indian statesman to inquire if it would be 
to the interest of the people of India to be 
a party to any war in which Britain may be 
involved for some reason, against France, 
_dapan, Russia or any other power. It is 
equally pertinent for every British statesman 
to consider the possible difficulty if a large 
portion of the Indian population, if not all of 
it, take the attitude towards the next British 
war as the Irish Republicans took during the 
‘last world war, or the Czechs, Slavs and 
Poles did towards the Austrian Empire. 
Unless the situation changes in India, it will 
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not be possible for Britain to secure another 
Gandhi to act as a recruiting Officer as he 
did in the last world war. Although the 
last world war was fought to end all wars, 
there is every reason to believe that in the 
next war Great Britain wil. be involved to a 
larger degree than she was in the last one, 
and India will be called upon tc make 
greater sacrifices. It is better for ell con- 
cerned to face the possible future with a 
policy. It is needless to say that tie key to 
the situation lies in the possible British 
attitude to India’s aspiratzons towards the 
achievement of a real Swaraj. 


LET US BE PROVINCIALS 


By DR. SUDHINDRA BOSH, m. A., PH. D. 


» 


(LECTURER IN PoriticaL Scrence, State. Unrversity or Iowa 


b 


We must feel in the very marrow of our being that our loyalty is due only tp America, and that 


it is not diluted by loyalty for any other nation or all other nations on the face of the erta. 


Only 


thus shall we fit ourselves really to save other nations, to refuse ourselves to wrong them, and to refuse 
to let them do wrong, or suffer wrong.--Theodore Roosevelt. ; ; 


HE people who worship the fetish of inter- 
nationalism at the expense of nationalism 
are of dubious mental poise. They are 

for the most part enthusiasts and idealists.* 
They set up the dreamy metaphysical abstrac- 
tion called humanity in general, and then pull 
down all the bulwarks of nationalism. 

In a well-ordered community nationalism 
Should precede internationalism, and whole- 
some national consciousness should blossom 
in the soil of true provincialism. The signific- 
ance of the local community has been rightly 
stressed. by Hugh Walpole in his novel, The 
Secret City, in which he makes one of his 
characters say that “you .couldn’t really love 
all mankind until you had first learnt to love 
one or two people close to you. And that 
you couldn’t love the world as a vast demo- 
cratic state until you had learnt to love your 
own bit of ground, your own fields, your own 
river.” 


* The American realist Mr. H. L. Menecken 
holds that an idealist is “one, who, on noticing 
that a rose smells better than a cabbage, concludes 
i that it will-also make better soup.” i , 


The late Josiah Royce of Harvard Univer- 
sity once made a stirring plea for provincial- 
ism.* Provincialism, declared the Earvard 
philosopher, is the love and pride which leads 
the inhabitants of a province to cherish their 
traditions, beliefs, and aspirations. Higher 
provincialism, wisely guided. is no more dis- 
loyal to the nation than to the family. He 
declared that a sound provincialism is not only 
the hope of a community, but also the saving 
power to which the nation and the world 
must needs appeal more and more. 

How is this local provincialism fostered in 
America? One of the most striking ways I 
have observed is through the study cf local 
history. 

Almost every state in America has its state 
and local historical societies. These societies 
are of three types. First, there are the sccieties 
which are chiefly museums, such as thə Ohio 
Historical and Archeological Society at 
Columbus. Then there are those which are 
mainly libraries, such as the State Historical 
Society of Wisconsin at Madison, the +limnesota 
_ * J. Royce, Mace Questions, pp. 57-103. 
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Historical Society at St. Paul, and the Mas- 
sachusetts Historical Society at Boston. The 
third, and perhaps the most important, are 
those societies which are devoted chiefly to 
research and publication. Doubtless ‘this 
classification is somewhat faulty, because the 
activities of all local historical societies tend 
to coincide to a limited extent, Nevertheless, 
the fact remains that they all appear to 
emphasize one phase of work more than 
another. 

Now ‘the type of ‘historical society’ that 
specializes in well-planned investigation and 
publication seems to me of utinost value. And 
in this field, the literary output of the State 


Historical Society of Iowa is unsurpassed, ~ 


either in quality or in quantity, by any other 
Similar organization in America. Indeed, so 
far as careful and scholarly contributions to 
American local history are concerned, the 
State Historical Society of Iowa, to my know- 
ledge, has no equal and certainly no superior. 
A brief sketch of the Society, as indicative 
of its resourcefulness and breadth of historical 
vision, may not be altogether devoid of 
interest. 

The State Historical Society of Iowa is a 
public institution supported by the government 
of the State of Iowa. The Society is not “a 
guardian of museum specimens and out-of-date 
material”; its main purposes are the compila- 
tion, publication, and dissemination of the 
materials of Iowa history. Andso it has been 
the policy of the Historical Society to employ 
experts to compile from the collections of the 
Society and .other repositories the more 
important data for publication. These research- 
es or investigations are made for the most 
part by trained historians, working under the 
direction of the Superintendent of the Society. 
Thus, from thousands of books, pamphlets, 
documents, papers, and other sources, all 
phases of the history of Iowa. are explored. 
The words, “Sifted Grain and the Grain Sifters”, 
if inscribed over the portals of this -granary 
of histcrical knowledge, would serve as a clu 
to its character. 

The Society, as a public tax-supported 
institution, does not exist merely for the profit 
and delactation of a coterie of academic high- 
brows. It is for all the people of all the 
State. Realizing that if any -considerable 
number of people are to have access to the 
materials of the history of this State, the 
products of the trained historians who do the 
researgh work for the Society must be pub- 
lished. Accordingly this Historical Society 
has made the publication of Iowa history one 
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of its chief functions. Already the Society 
has issued over 170 -separate publications. 
What are they ? 

Covering the whole field of Iowa history, 
these publicatlons may be grouped into the 
following’ series: 

The Quarterly, known as the Annals of 
of Iowa from 1863 to 1874, as the Towa His- 
torical Record from 1885 to 1902, and as The 
Towa Journal of History and Politics from 
1903 to the present time-—51 volumes. 

‘The Monthly, known as The Palimpsest,* 
aims to present the materials of Iowa history 
in a style that is popular in the best sense. 
—4 volurnes. ' 

-~ Publie Archives Series, in which are 1n- 

cluded three volumes containing the document- ` 
ary history of the government of the State, 

seven volumes of the messages and proclama- 

tions of the Governors of Iowa, and the 

Executive Journal of Governor Lucas. —Iil 

volumes. 

Iowa Biographical Series, containing extend- 
ed biographies of men prominent in Iowa 
history—Governor Lucas, Governor Chambers, 
Governor Dodge, Senator Jones, Thomas Cox, 
Senator Dodge, Justice Miller, Senator Harlan, 
General Weaver, Governor Kirkwood, and 
Colonel Hepburn.—11 volnmes. 

Iowa Economie History Series, in which 
there are volumes dealing with such subjects 
as the history of labor legislation, taxation, 
road legislation, work accident indemnity, eco- 
nomic legislation and the history of banking. 
—7 volumes 

Towa Social History Series, in which 
appear volumes dealing with such subjects as 
the history of social legislation and the 
history of poor relief legislation in lowa—2 
volumes. 

Towa Applied History Series, which repre- 
sents an attempt to bring the light of history 
to bear upon the solution of current problems 


* “The word palimpsest, which is of Greek 
origin, has an interesting history. In early times 
Greek and Roman palimpsests, explains a classical 
scholar, were “parchments or other materials from 
which one or more writings had been erased to 
give room for later records. But the erasures were 


not always complete ; and so it became the fascinat- 


ing task of scholars not only to translate the later 
records but also to reconstruct the original writings 
by deciphering the dim fragments of letters partly 
erased and partly covered by subsequent texts.” 
The history of Jowa, as indeed of any other 
country, is likea palimpsest which holds the records 
of successive generations. To decipher these records 
of the past, reconstruct them, and tell the stories 
which they, contain is the unique task of those 
who write history. : 
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of legislation and administration. The last 
volume in this series is on Statute Law- 
making in Iowa.—3 volumes. 

Iowa and War Series, containing short 
articles on the war history of Iowa.—24 
numbers. 

Towa Chronicles of the World War, con- 
taining an account of lIowa’s part in the 
World War—7 volumes. 

Miscellaneous Publications, consisting of a 
large number of volumes covering a great 
variety of subjects in the political, education- 
al, and religious history of Iowa.—40 
volumes. 

Bulletins of Information Series, contain- 
ing information along certain lines of histor- 
ical interest.—11 numbers. 

The researches of the Society are in no 
sense government reports : they are historical 
contributions of great worth. And since the 
researches and publications of the Society are 
not meant alone for this day and generation 
but for succeeding generations as well, it has 
been the policy of the governing board to 
print and bind all publications containing 
historical material in substantial and perma- 
nent form. The carrying out of this policy 
involves the use of high grade paper, careful 
printing, and first-class binding. 

How are the publications of the Society 
distributed? The publications of the Histor- 
ical Society are made accessible to the 
people of the State in two ways: through 
official depositories and through membership. 

In order that the materials of Icwa history 
‘may be made available to the largest possible 
‘number of citizens, one hundred and sixty 
public and college libraries in the State have 
been designated as official depositories, to 
which the publications of the Historical 
Society are sent free of charge. ‘These official 
depositories are found in every county of the 
State, thus assuring the dissemination of a 
knowledge of Iowa history throughout the 
entire Commonwealth. 

As for distribution of publications through 
membership: individuals interested in Iowa 
history and desiring the publications of the 
Historical Society may become members of the 
Society upon election by the Board of Cura- 
tors. The annual membership dues are nine 
rupees. 
members representing practically every 
county in the State. Members receive the publi- 
cations of the Society during the period of 
their memberships. These publications, in- 
cluding the periodicals and books, average 
two dozens a year. 


> 


At present there are about 1,400 
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The State Historical Society, though pri- 
marily a research laboratory, is not withoat 
a working library of its own. It has been 
collecting materials of Iowa history and poli- 
tics for over a period of sixty seven years. 
The collections now include a library ef over 
62,000 volumes or titles, nearly 38)0 bound 
volumes of newspapers, and hundreds of vala- 
able historical letters, papers and documents. 
The library has already become a resort for 
specialists in American local history. It is 
interesting to note that three-fourths of the 
collections, priceless treasures, have come to 
the society as voluntary gifts. The precious 
materials thus garnered are preserved in fire- 
proof rooms in the Hall of Liberal Arts, a 
State University building at Iowa City. The 
most valuable papers and documents are kept 
in steel cases under lock and key. 

The writer has a desk in this temple of 
history. And as he looks at the accumulated 
treasures of the historic lore, fredy epen to 
all, he seems to hear the clarion call as of a 
librarian of Nalanda or 
every one that thirsteth, come ye to the waters 
and he that hath no money come.” 

The State Historical Society of [owa is in 
a sense the trustee of the Commonwealth ; 
and so the State provides for the maintenance 
of the society. Sixty-seven years ago the 
first government appropriation mace for the 
society was 750 rupees. 
the activities of the society, the annual support 
has been increased, and now amourts to about 
134,000 rupees. There is little doubt that 
without this liberal official aid, tae Society 
could not have carried on its astivities so 
successfully. x 
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historical materials in one place, in its library. 
Dr. Benj. F. Shambaugh, who as the Super- 
intendent of the State Historical Society of 
Towa, has justly won a national reputation for 
scientific scholarship and administrative ability 
has blazed a new trail in the field of local 
historical research. It is his idea that the 
message of history should be carried to the 
multitude. “Instead of hoarding books and 
manuscripts for the use of the few, says Dr. 
Shambaugh, a convinced believer inthe gospel 
of creative provincialism, “the Society aims to 
distribute the greatest amount of accurate, 
scientific historical literature to the people. 
Nor is this all. After the publication and 
distribution of scholarly monographs, comes 
‘the effort to transmute them into popular 
literature. Itis then that the historical know- 
ledge becomes accessible to the many, becomes 
a living part of the community. That’s the 
supreme moment of the State Historical 
Soeiety.” 

Dr. Shambaugh then pulls out his shell- 
rimmed nose-glass. And as he leans back on 
his swivel chair, he proceeds with the quiet 


strength of a mountain stream. 


“The positive knowledge of one’s own 


= community kindles an ardent patriotism and a 


sense of practical loyalty—a very necessary 
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| as well as by motor. 
~ Bombay 


the caves. The nearest railway 
' Malavli, which was formerly called Karla. 


— forcein the making of a nation. Viewed in this 


light, a local historical organization which is 


WHE caves of Karla are situated at a dis- 


tanee of thirty-seven miles from the city 


l of Poona and can be reached either from 
that place or from Bombay by railway 
The Bombay-Poona 
road, which is the principal road connecting 
with Bangalore, Madras and 
Secunderabad passes within two miles of 
station is 


From Malavli station the feet of the hills 
is about three miles distant, but as no con- 
veyances or food-stuffs are available either 
in the village of Karla or at the caves, 
visitors with ladies and children with them 
should “void getting down at Malavli. For such 
parties of visitors, Lonavla or Lonavli is the 


er 
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a microcosm of the whole nation, furnishes a 
rallying point for philosophical. synthesis, an 
intellectual reservoir of national unity and 
strength.” NAA | 


All of which goes to prove that the study | 
of the facts of local history are of inestimable 
value to one who wishes to function as a 
citizen of the province and a citizen of the 
nation. It would be shallow to believe that 
provincialism is destructive to nationalism. 
In the best regulated state, thereis no necess- 
ary conflict between the life of the nation 
and that of the local community. Just as 
the symphony of a great orchestra is due to 
the blending of many notes, so isthe national 
spirit the merging of the spirit of each prov- 
ince. The nation, to be alive and aggressive, 
must be fed from the magic inner springs of 
of the love of the local community, the pat- 
riotism of the province. 


Our prime need in India is sound pro- 
vincialism and nationalism. National strength 
and. unit should be the basis of international 
peace. We can serve the world at all, in the 
slightly adopted language of Mr. Roosevelt, 
only if we serve the Fatherland first and 
best.* 


* H. Hagedorn, The Americanism 


of Theodore 
Roosevelt, p, 225. é 
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most convenient station, because, in the first 
place, all fast trains stop at Lonavla_ while 
none of them do so at Karla; in the second 
place, all sorts of conveyances, including a 
motor car are available for hire at Lonavla, 
which is a flourishing summer resort within 
easy reach of Bombay. Leaving the Bombay- 
Poona road near the 78th mile from Bombay, 
a feeder road leads to the foot of the hills. 
Here the villagers wait with- chairs in which 
the weak, the portly as well as the lazy can 
be transported uphill. The climb from the 
bottom of the hills is about 400 feet. A well- 
made hill-road leads from the foot of the hill 
to the platform in front of the caves. With 
very little alterations this road can be made 
suitable for wheeled traffic, specially for 
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rickshaws’ which one misses so much even 
on the hill-stations of the Bombay Presidency. ; 
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On the Hill-road to the Caves 


The caves of Karla are very few in num- 
ber compared with the innumerable excava- 
tions at Ellora and at Ajanta in the dominions 
of His Exalted Highness the Nizam of Hydera- 
bad. In the place of the ninety-nine 
excavations of Kanheri there are only four 
or five at Karla, but most of the caves of 


Karla are on a very grand scale and in point © 


of artistic beauty much superior to those 
either of Kanheri or the majority of the exca- 
vations of Ellora. There are in all five differ- 
ent groups of excavations on the spur of the 
hill at Karla, which is named after a village 
in the plains down below. As at Ajanta and 
Kanheri, a position very secluded but comman- 
ding was selected for these excavations. The 
position selected was on the side of the wide 
valley now known as Mawal, which supplied 
the best soldiers to the founder of the Mara- 
tha power. The spur from which the caves 
have been excavated juts out from the hill- 
side at right angles to it. There is a natural 
projection in front of the series of the exca- 
vations -which served as a platform for the 
Buddhist monks as a promenade on which 
they could take exercise. No more suitable 
site could have been selected for the excava- 





tories on the first floor. 
sists‘of a large hall in the centre on three 
sides of which are small cells, 
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tion of residences for: Buddhist monks during 
the four months of the rains when they were 
compel_ed according to Buddhist scriptures to 
reside at oné place instead of wandering front 
place to place. All Buddhist ceves were 
meant primarily to serve as residences for the 
Bhikshus during the Rainy Seasor (Sanskrit 
varsha, Pali vassa). : 

The majority of caves in India whieh 


are 
not Buddhist are either Hindu or Jain cawe 
temples. With the exception of the very 


early Jaina caves in the Khandagiri and the 
Udayagiri hills in the Puri district of Orissa, 
the majority of Jaina caves are temples and 
not monasteries. Very few of the purely Hindu 
caves were intended to be used as residences 
of monks and the only known instances of 
Hindu monasteries are to be found in separate 
buildings and not in cave dwellings. 
Wherever Buddhist monks dwelt durmg 
the rainy season, they had separate apartments 
for worshipping, sleeping as well as eating. 
The caves at Karla fall into taese three 
different categories. The first eave is a small 





Chaitya Hall Pa 


one and contains a rock-cut Chaitya or Stupa 
and two or three rock-cut cisterns or tanks 
of very sweet water. The second cave is 
more complex in character; it is fwo-storied 
and contained the kitchen and the refectories 
of the monks on the ground floor and dormi- 
The dormitory con- 


intended for 
accommodating a single monk. In many cases 
these small cells contain a rude stoae bench, 
which served as a seat during the daytime 
and a bed during the night. On the back 
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wall of the hall on the first floor there is an 
inscription in ancient characters according to 





Pillars of the Chaitya Hall 


which the cave was excavated by the lay wor- 
shipper Tetapharana, son of Setapharana in 
the fourth year of the reign of the king Siri- 
Pulumavi. The donor meant the caveto be a 
zit to the Buddhist sect of Mahasanghikas, 
the date of the inscription is the 24th year 
of the king’s reign but later on the mscription 
mentions that it was completed in the 21st 
year of the king’s reign. 

To the right of this cave there is another 
which is a three-storied one. Like the second 
cave the lower part of this cave also was used 
formerly as arefactory and a dormitory, the first 
and second floors consisting entirely of dormitor- 
ies. To the right of this cave is the great-cave 
of Karla, commonly called the Chaitya cave. 
- The faeade of this excavation, which I believe 

was the most splendid and unequalled by that 
fof any other cave temple in India has been 
spoilt entirely by the erection of a two-storied 
music-house and a small insignificant temple 
of a Hindu goddess in front of it. The two- 
storied music-house is copied from Mughal 
naqgawakhanas and is very seldom used. Tt 
is a permanent disfigurement of the facade of 
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the cave as well as ofthe entire hill-side. The 
temple lies just in front of the great cave, 
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The Façade of the Chaitya Hall 


within a few feet*of the high verandah which 
is about ninety to hundred feet in height. | 
It contains the image of the goddess Ekavira, 
which is worshipped solely by the Kolis of Bom- 
bay who come to the shrine in great crowds 
during the days of the festival. Two well- 
built rest houses (dharamshalas) have been 
built by these people for the accommodation of 
their own pilgrims which are kept clean and 
well looked after. The special veneration of 
the Kolis for the Karla goddess appear to be 
due to the original faith of these people be-. 
ing Buddhism and their late conversion to 
modern Hinduism. The goddess worshipped 
by the Kolis of Thana and Bombay at Karla 


has not advanced sufficiently in the 
esteem of the higher castes of the 
Deccan to find herself worshipped by a 
Brahmana. She is called Ekavira and is 


worshipped by a Gurav or a Sudra priest like 
the god Khandova of Jejuri. 

The front of the great cave is separated 
from the compound of the temple by a modern 
and very ugly cast-iron railing which the cus- 
todian explained to us was very necessary in 
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order to keep away the crowd of visitors on 
the days of the festivals of the goddess, when 
people sleep and cook at every available place 
on the hill-side. To the left of the entrance to 
the caves is an old stone pillar carved out of 
the rock which is surmounted by figures of 
lions. . 
-~ Once inside, the visitor is struck at once 
by thegreat height of the roof of the verandah. 
On each side of the verandah there are three 
elephants carved out of the rock and over 
them several group of pairs decorate the walls. 


Two or three of these groups are labelled as . 


being the gift of a Buddhist monk named 
Bhadasama ( Bhadrasarman ) Beside the 
elephants and the groups there are numerous 
‘Images of Buddha on the walls of the 
verandah in different postures. The images are 
all to be found in the lower half of the three 
walls, the upper part being decorated entirely 
with the carvings of the front of the caves. 
Originally there were four big tall pillars in the 
façade of the verandah ; of these four are pilasters 
and two were pillars. One of these pillars 
-has fallen down and its fragments are lying 
down near the modern Hindu temple. There 
is a huge opening, horse-shoe-shaped, in the 
back wall of the verandah of this great cave 
which served to admit light into the great 
Buddhist Church in the interior. A portion 
of this roof projects into the verandah and 
along its bottom are imitation beams carved 


out ofthe rock which are but mere ornaments. - 


But in the opening is fixed a support con- 
sisting of three wooden beams semi-circular 
in shape with uprights between them. These 
beams appear to be of great age as they are 
very black while portions repaired are still 
red. The different openings lead from the 
verandah to the hall in the interior of which the 
one in the centre is the largest. The side 
openings are small and lead into two ends 
of a narrow passage which run parallel to 
the ellipsoid walls of the great hall. This 
narrow passage was meant for the circum- 
ambulation of the monks and pilgrims which 
they could do without disturbing the devo- 
tion of the worshippers in the centre of the 
hall in front of the Chaitya. The pillars of 
this passage bear capitals on which one finds 
four divine figures, two riding on elephants 
and two others riding on horses. When the 
light is strong, these pillars with their quaint 
capitals present a magnificent view of the 
interior of the hall. At the other end of 
the ellipse is the solid Chaitya built in 
tiers with the ancient wooden umbrella still 
crowning it as: in the days when the devout 
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followers of the Buddha crowded it. om 
morning to evening and when the 


mitories were full of monks of all classes — 


Chaitya Hall “ 


during the recess of four months of the rains 
The oval roof of this great hall 2s another 


wonder. It is covered witha network of wooden — 


beams horse-shoe-shaped, which seem to be 
mere toys when compared with the immense 
weight which they have to support. Most of 
the pieces of wood forming these stpperts are 
old anc their ends are let into the- stone 
walls. The method of construction ean be 
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better understood by a visit to cave No. 3 at — 
Kanheri where there was a similar arrange-- 4 


ment of wooden beams but which hawe now 
entirely disappeared. The ends of these 
beams are let into small grooves or notches 
cut inte the rock surface. On account ef their 
Shape and the hold they obtain in zhe nooks, 
these beams can really support a good deal 
of weight. 

The big cave, or the Chaitya hall as it is 
called, contains a large number of inscriptions, 
The most important of them are the records of 
the doror where it is stated that thos room of 
stone was the most excellent in the whole of 
the Jambudvipa (that is, India) and that it was 
constructed by the merchant Bhutafiala, an 


inhabitant of Vaijayanti (modern Vanavasi in the — | d 
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Kanara district of the Bombay Presidency). The 
lion pillar in front of the verandah is the gift 


= of the Maharathi (? Maratha) named Agnimi- 


|  tranaka, son of Goti, 


=- Dhenukakata. 


SERA, 
Nt J 


the elephants and the 
tail mouldings above the elephants were the gifts 
of the Buddhist Elder (Sthavira), Indradeva. The 
doorway on the right was the gift of a seller 
of perfumes named Simhadata, an inhabitant 
of Dhennkakata. Inside the cave, the third 
pillar of the left row was the gift of the 
Greek Sihadhayana, an inhabitant of 
The fifth pillar is of great 
interest as it bears two inscriptions, both of 
which record that it was the gift of an in- 
habitant of Soparaka or modern Sopa in the 
Thana District named Satimita and the second 


states that the pillar was given with a relic 
init. The relic was placed in the small round 

hole to be seen in the accompanying photograph 
which again was carved in the calyx of a 


lotus sculptured on the rock. The fourth pillar 
was the gift of another Greek named Dhamm 


“who was also an inhabitant of Dhenukakata. 


The seventh pillar was the gift of another 


inhabitant of the same city named Mitadeva, 


son of Usabhadata, who is generally regarded by 
archaeologists to be the son-in-law of the 
celebrated Scythian monarch the Satrap Naha- 
pana of Gujarat and Kathiawar who lived 


3 just a little before or after Christ. On each 


of the caves and Karajaka 


side of the main entrance to the hall there is 
a big inscription. The big record on the right 
states that a king, whose name cannot be read 
now,commands his officer stationed at a place 
called Mamada that the king gives the village 
of Karajaka, situated in the district of Mamala 
on the northern road for the support of the monks 
of the Mahasanghika sect residing in the caves 
of Valuraka. Thereis no trace of the northern 
road, thoughthe Bombay-Poona 
within a short distance. The district of Mamala 
has been identified as the modern Taluka or 
perganah of Mawal. Valuraka is the old name 
has been identi- 
fied with the village of Karjat. 

The inscription on the left is a grant of 
the same village to the same community of 
Buddhist monks by the great Scythian 
chieftain Usavadata (Risabhadatta), the son- 


- in-law of the celebrated Scythian monarch who 


is said to have been overthrown by the Sata- 
vahanas. As both inscriptions refer to the 
grant of the same village and that to the same 


community, it appears possible that the 
village was simply fegranted to the same 
community of Buddhist monks after the 


overthyw of one dynasty of kings. So one 
may say that the village was originally granted 


road passes. 
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to the monks by the son-in-law of the Scy- 
thian monarch and regranted to the monks by 
the Satavahanas on the overthrow of the 
Scythians. 

Beth to the right and the left of the veran- 
dah of the Chaitya hall there are small caves. 
On the right there are yery big water tanks 
over which there is a cave containing figures 
of Buddha. It appears that the very shrine 
of the Hindu goddess Ekavira was built in 
front of one of these small caves and over the 
modern Hindu temple there is another of these 
small caves which is now used as a kitchen 
by the Sudra worshipper of this goddess. 
Between this hall and the other caves on this 
hill, there is a great gap. When the caves. 
were first excavated, a broad platform exten d- 
ed in front of it towards the left and en- 
circled the semicircular projection of the hill 
in which the caves are carved. Originally there 
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Image of Buddha in the verandah of the 
Chaitya 


was also a staircase for people to ascend the 
hill. Sometime ago this platform was carried 
away by aprodigious landslide, though three 
or four steps are still visible at the foot of 
the hills. This ancient platform allowed monks 
and other people to go to the other eaves to the 
right of the great Chaitya hall. Since its partial 
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collapse, the remaining portion has had to 
be partly broadened and guarded by a railing 
to prevent accident. To the right of the great 
hall the first cave is a small one on the floor 
of which is a modern Linga of Siva smeared 
with vermilion and on the back wall a bas- 
relief of Buddha teaching. Next to this is 
the Vihara cave. This cave is very low 
and there is a verandah in front of it, 
which can be reached by a flight of three 
steps. The verandah is a very small narrow 
one which is supported by two pillars and two 
pilasters. Behind this verandah there isa big 
Square hall on three sides of which there are 
small cells „similar to those to be seen in the 
two and three-storied dormitories of the monks. 
It is very wrong to call it a Vihara as it is 
clear that originally it was used as the living 
and sleeping room of certain monks. Proba- 
bly this cave was used by the higher order of 
the monks, who slept in the cells and passed 
their daysin the central hall. In the back- 
wall of this hall, there is another bas-relief of 


. 
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Buddha. To the right or of 
this cave there are two or three single cells. 
The first of these is an unfinished excavation | 
and after this comes a natural fissure in the 
rock smeared with vermilion, whieh is wor- 
shipped by the local people as a malevolent 


deity. On the south face of the rocky pro- 


jection, there is another single cave. 
and the inscription in it tells wus that 
it was the pious gift of thea ascetic 


Buddharakhita. The narrow shelf of the rock 
which encircles the projection in which the 


caves are excavated goes round it oo a oe 


are no ether caves beyond this point. 4 
custodian of the caves speaks English and is 
a-very nice man. He possesses a type-script of 
a translation of the inscriptions in these 
caves by some archaeologist whose name is 
not given. The want of a reliable gaide writ- 
ten by somebody who understands the cary- 


ings as well as the inscriptions is wery much 


felt by many intelligent visitors. | 
“Arv-Rmaxn” 


THE MAN WHO SAVED IRELAND—LIFE-ROMANCE OF GENERAL 
| RICHARD MULCAHY 


By ST. NIHAL SINGH 


3 


AOL-CATHA, in Gelic, means “Disciple 

| of War”. A family bearing that name 
lived, for generations, in the south of 

Ireland, without giving any special cause to 
remind anyone that it was descended from 
martial stock. If the Maol-Cathas had a pas- 
sion for any particular vocation, it was not 
for the field of battle, but for the Roman 
Catholic Church, which many of them elected 
to serve by becoming priests and nuns. 

Thirtyseight years ago a boy was born into 
this family, at that time settled in Waterford, 
celebrated for the glass of fine quality which 
it once produced. He was christened Richard 
(Risteard), and was destined to live up to the 
family name which he bore, and, by proving 
a veritable “disciple of war,’ became one of 
the most dominant figures in Ireland. 

Richard Mulcahy did not, however, begin 
life as a soldier. When the time came for him 
to choose a career, he joined the Post Office. 


While he was occupying a humble position 
in that Department, Ireland entered upon the 


travail from which she later emerged a free 


nation. He unhesitatingly abandoned the 


‘postal engineer’s tools for the rebel’s rifle; and 


in an astenishingly short time foune himself 
the organiser and director of the guerilla 
warfare which Irishmen, untried like himself, 
were carrying on against the mightiest Empire 
the world had ever known. 

When in December 1921, that struggle 
ended in the conclusion of an Agreement 
which led to the constitution of the Irish 
Free State, Richard Mulcahy, holding the rank 
of a full General in the Irish Republican 
Army, was appointed Minister of Defence, in 
addition to contizuing to act as ite Chief of 
Staff. A few months later a Civil War broke 
out. The head of the Provisional Gcvernment 
and the Commander-in-Chief of the Army fell 
victim to the insurgents, and upon Muleahy 
devolved the ordeal of breaking that movement, 
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General Richard Mulcahy at his desk in his office in the Portobello Barracks, Dublin 


which menaced the very existence of the 
infant State, and of restoring order. 

That task involved carrying on a merciless 
campaign against men who, only a short time 
before, had been fighting a common enemy 
shoulder to shoulder with him. Muleahy did not 
flineh. Aided by men equally resolute, he 
succeeded, in a few months, in putting’ out 
the fire of rebellion and saving the Irish 
Free State. 


II. 


[ met Mulcahy soon after I arrived in Dub- 
lin. It was late in the afternoon in the third 
week of December, 1923, when I went, know- 
ing no more about him than I have sketched 
in the preceding paragraphs, up to Lissonfield 
House, where he lived in the shadow of Porto- 
bello Barracks, which then served as the Army 
Headquarters. 

On my arrival a minute or-two before the 
appointed time, I found the gates barred and 
a sentry with fixed bayonet standing guard. 

D 


When I told him my name he said that the 
General had returned from a walk half an 
hour earlier, and had left orders with him to 
let me in when I came. Leaving one of his 
comrades in charge of the gate, he conducted 
me to the house. 

As the maid who opened the door was help- 
ing me to take off my coat in a little ante- 
chamber, a man came out of the adjacent 
room, walked towards me, shook hands with 
me, and immediately began talking. Small in 
stature, almost boyish -in looks, and dressed 
in “civvies”, I took him to be the General’s 
secretary. 

Soon, however, the conversation showed 
that I was talking to Mulcahy himself ; and 
I blessed the caution, horn of experience, 
which had prevented my committing any faux 
pas. I must confess, however, that I was 
taken aback at the discovery, for I was expect- 
ing to meet a tall, strapping man—like the 
Irishmen who police New York and Chicago 
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and other cities in the United States, so many 
of whom I had seen and known and admired 
when living in that country. I was not, in 
any case, prepared to find the saviour of the 
lrish Free State a man actually below even 
the average height, and slender in build. © 

On being ushered into the drawing room 
I was pleased to note that our meeting was 
not to be of a formal character, conducted in 
the chilly atmosphere of officialdom. Mrs. 
Mulcahy was sitting in an easy chair in front 
of a cheerful fire—the evening was cold—and 
received me with a friendly greeting. As she 
rose and shook hands with me,I saw at a 
glance that she possessed a vigorous frame. 

Before many minutes had elapsed, I also noticed 
that her manner of speech and her pro- 
cesses of thinking were positive. A graduate 
of the National University, she possessed a 
mind which cut like a knife through any 
problem coming before it. There was not 
much in her husband’s life—or mind—which 
was hidden from her. She took almost as 
ps an interest in his work as he did him- 

self. 

As the General sat on the couch in front 

of the fire with his wife at his right and I 
facing her, and I had the opportunity of 
critically examining his features, I saw that 
the terrible times through which he and_ his 
country had recently passed had: engraved 
rather deep lines upon his otherwise youthful 
face. His lofty intellectual forehead was 
seamed, his greenish-grey eyes had a mystical 
look about them, but now and again danced 
with merriment. His jaw was well developed, 
and his chin was exceedingly firm—the 
chin charateristic of aman of action. His 
face, when set, gave an impression of relent- 
less determination. 


TI. 


I asked the General to tell me something 
about his boyhood and early manhood. There 
wasn’t very much to tell, was his reply. He 
was born at Waterford on May 10, 1886. 
His father was a Tipperary man from the foot 
of Slieve-na-Mon, who was employed in the 
Post Office, and his mother came of an old 
Waterford family and was a devout Catholic. 
He was the second eldest of the family, con- 
. sisting of five girls (four of whom are now 
nuns ), and two other boys (one of whom is 
preparing for the Chinese Mission and the 
second is in charge of the Artillery Corps of 
the Irish Free State Army). He went to 
school at the Ursaline Convent, later to the 
one conducted by the Christian -brothers at 
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Mount Sion, Waterford, and still later to the 


one kept by the same brothers at Thurles 
Among the Junior Grade Pass List boys for 
the year 1901 he was third highest in the 


Grade, and third highest in Mathematics. He 


had to leave school at the age of 16 to make A 


a living. and entered the Post Office at Thurles. 


Subsequently he served for a couple of years 


she > 
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General Richard and Mrs. Mulcahy outside their 
home near Portobello Barracks 


While there Mulcahy was swept into the 
movement, started in 1893 by Dr. Douglas 
Hyde, now a professor in the National Univer- 
sity, and Dr. Eoin MacNeill, now the Minister 
for Education of the Irish Free State, for the 
revival of the Geelic language and culture, 
which had been practically crushed out by 
English education. He began to learn Irish 
and being quick of intelligence and studious 
of habit, made considerable progress. 

At the same time, he was studying to 
improve his position in the Government 
service. Success at a competitive examination 
enabled him to. secure’ a transfer to the Engi- 


neering Department of the Post Office im 1907. 


After serving at Wexford for a year, he was 
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me 


Lissonfield House, Dublin. 


transferred to Dublin, which at that time was 
the stronghold of the Irish Parliamentary party. 
Arthur Griffith was hard at work trying to 
show his people the folly of expecting to win 
Irish freedom on the floor of the British 


Parliament, and urging them to rely upon 
their own efforts. His was, however, the 
voice of one crying in the wilderness. : 
A few years after Mulcahy had settled 
down in his job in Dublin, it looked as if 
the parliamentary party, under John Red- 


mond’s guidance, was on the point of reaching . 


ts objective. The British Radicals pledged to 
the hilt to carry Home Rule through, had 
lrawn the fangs of the House of Lords, and 
commanded a large and decisive majority in 
the Howse of Commons. All the obstacles 
which therefore had barred the progress of the 
measure, it was thought, had been removed, 
and seon the Irish Parliament would be 
funetioning at Dublin. 


ty 
Dufing 1912 when the Home Rule Bill 
was going through the Commons, the Irish 
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minority—almost entirely concentrated in 
north-eastern Ireland (Ulster) and Protestant 
practically to a man—aided by the British 
Conservatives, put up a fierce resistance to 
it. Mr. Asquith and his colleagues refused, 
however, to yield and the measure was 
passed substantially as it had been intro- 
duced. 

Sınce the way had already been found 
to overcome the attempt the Lords were 
sure to make to defeat it, the principal leader 
of that minority (Sir Edward, now Lord, 
Carson) turned to other means to achieve his 
object. Lawyer though he was, as was, indeed, 
his chief lieutenant (Sir James Campbell, now 
Lord Glenavy, Chairman of the Seanad 
Hireann), he did not hesitate to launch a 
movement for organising an armed force to 
resist the application to his part of the 
country of the measure when, after its passage 
by Parliament, it received the assent of the 
Crown. 

For months the majority in Ireland, 
Nationalists and Sinn Feiners alike, saw Sir 
Edward Carson, openly supported by the British 





Conservatives, import arms and drill Orange- 
men, but» did nothing by way of counter- 
action. Towards the end of October, 1913, 
however, they set out “to organise “Irish 
Volunteers”. Mulcahy was among the first 
batch of Irishmen to enrol. 

Shortly after the inauguration of this 
movement, Mr. Asquith’s Government appeared 
to wake up. Whereas it had failed to take 
effective steps to. prevent gun running” by 
Orangemen for obstructing the will of Parlia- 
ment, a Proclamation was issued in December, 
1913, prohibiting the importation of arms, 
except for sporting purposes, which was taken 
as a move directed against the National 
Volunteers. It did not daunt them, however, 
and they succeeded in smuggling in arms in 
small quantities. In August 1914 the officials 
learnt that a considerable consignment of arms 
was to be landed at Howth (on Dublin Bay, a 
few miles north of the Capital ) and tried to 
prevent the effort, but were outwitted. 

Thereafter, for a period of about two 
years, no active steps were taken to stop either 

drilling or parading with arms, and training 
was openly conducted at night, and on 
Saturday evenings and Sundays. In the summer 
of 1915 special training camps, lasting a 
fortnight or three weeks, were conducted in 
various parts of the country. So contemptuous 
of the movement or so inept was the Govern- 
ment that Mulcahy tells me that throughout 
this time, he, a Civil servant, was able to 
parade regularly under arms in the Dublin 
streets and to perform training work outside 
Dublin, without ever being challenged in 
respect of that matter even by his official 
superiors. 

Collision with the authorities was inevitable, 
for men could not indefinitely go on training 
without insisting, sooner or later, upon making 
use of that training. The Volunteer organi- 
sation, fearing that it would wither through 
inaction, decided to challenge the British 
during the Easter week of 1916. 

General Mulcahy recalls that as he was 
leaving his house at Sutton (a suburb of 
Dublin) at 4 o’clock on Sunday afternoon, in 
full war trim with his bicycle, to carry out 
certain work entrusted to him, he was accosted 
by a friend who said: “I see ye’r manoeuvres 
are off.” At the eleventh hour an effort had 
been made to call off the rising, because the 
attempt to import arms from Germany had 
miscarried, and a notice to that effect, in 
cipher, appeared in the paper for that morning 
over the name of Dr. MacNeill (the present 
Minister for Education). So late was that 
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move made, however, that it was impossible 
fully to circulate instructions to all coneerned, 
and the rising actually took place at 12 
o'clock on Easter Monday. 


y 


At that time Mulcahy was a Lieutenant A 


in the Volunteers. He was detailed to 
interrupt certain telegraph circuits outside 
Dublin, and to report when that work had 


been done to the General Post Office, which | 


was seized and occupied by the Volunteers 
as their Headquarters. | its 

Just as Mulcahy was through with this 
job he eame 
Thomas Ashe ; 
North County Dublin Volunteers and had 
taken up a position at Finglas. He had 87 
men under his command, but was handicapped 
for lack of trained officers. He immediately 
commandeered Muleahy’s services and sent 
word to that effect to the General Post 
Office. 
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he General Post Office, in O’Connell St. Dublin, 
‘ after being destroyed by British Gans in 
the Rebellion of 1916 


Next day Ashe was instructed to send 50 
men into the City, and later on the same day, 
hearing that the British had broken through 
the outposts’ position at Phibsboro—a poiit 
between Finglas and the General Post Office 
—he withdrew to the country and, with 
Muleahy as Second-in-Command, began, with 
the band of 37 men, a campaign against police 
posts in the country, which culminated, on 
the following Friday, in the overthrow of a 
much superior force of police, which, it 
must be rememvered, was constituted on a 
semi-military basis. It happened in, this 
way: . 
ten on Wednesday morning a portion 
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in contact with Commandant — 
who was in charge of the 
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General Muleahy’s younger brother, in charge of the Artillery -Corps of the Irish National Army, 


with a class in heliographing. 


ef the Voluntéers succeeded in surprising 
the police garrison at Swords, securing all 
their rifles and ammunition, and dismantling the 
barracks. They proceeded immediately to 
Donabate, where, after a brief fight and with- 
out any  casualities to themselves, they 
repeated the performance. At two o’clock the 
following morning, after a strenuous day, they 
entered Garristown to find that the police 
there had hastily sent away all their arms and 
war materials. 

Tho little band of Volunteers set out from 
their camp at 11 o’clock on Friday morning 
with an ambitious programme. They were to 
rapture three Police barracks, interrupt the 
railway service on the Midland Railway, and 
return after dusk. 

The police stationed at the Ashbourne 
narracks evidently anticipated their arrival. 
The vad in the neighbourhood was barricaded. 
The garrison had been strengthened to the 
number of 13, and a District Inspeetor had 


The little boy is General’s eldest Son Paedrig 


been put in charge. Three additional police 
hurrying to the barracks were intercepted., 

The Volunteers, numbering 37, armed with 
rifles, shot-guns, revolvers (mostly captured 
from the police), and two “tin can” bombs, 
attacked the strongly defended station. The 
garrison made a pretence of surrender: but 
treacherously opened fire upon the men sent 
out by the invading party. 

A battle ensued. After half an hour’s 
fighting the garrison was compelled to surrender 
but before the surrender could be effected a 
cavalcade of motor cars conveying a force of 
90 fully armed police swept down the long, 
straight road from Slane on top of the invest- 
ing party. 

Leaving one man in front and another in 
the rear of the barracks, the 35 Volunteers 
engaged the 90 plus 14 members of the Royal 
Irish Constabulary. A desperate call brought 
half a dozen comrades from the camp near by. 

For five hours the 41 Volunteers—all raw 
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men, indifferently armed and led by Ashe 
and Muleahy, who had learnt their tactics 
out of books, fought 104° policemen trained 
by experts and armed with ‘weapons of the 
most up-to-date description. Natural intelli- 
gence, tenacity of purpose, and faith in the 
righteousness of their cause finally had their 
reward. The mercenaries outflanked were 
captured with their motor-cars and equipment. 

When the losses were counted, the Volun- 
teers found that two of their comrades had 
been „killed and two wounded, while the 
corpses of 11 policemen lay by the roadside, 
and at least 20 had been seriously wounded. 
The victors had a doctor in their party who 
rendered first aid to the wounded and sent 
them in motor-cars to the nearest hospital. 

This was Mulcahy’s baptism of fire and 
blood ! 


VI. 


On the following Sunday morning the out- 
post captured a District Inspector and three 
members of the police force in plain clothes, 


from whom they learnt that an order to- 


surrender had been given by Padraic Pearse, 
the “President of the Provisional Government.”’ 
The Inspector was retained as a hostage in 
camp, and Mulcahy was commissioned by 
Ashe to repair with the others to Dublin and 
investigate their story. He saw Pearse in his 
cell at Arbour - Hill. ; 

Finding that no useful purpose would be 
served by the small band in Fingal holding 
out any longer, Mulcahy interviewed General 
Friend at the British Headquarters and dis- 
cussed arrangements for surrender, should it 
be decided, upon his return to the Camp, that 
they would give themselves up. They did so, 
late on Sunday evening, surrendering to a 
party of Cavalry sent especially to take them 
in charge. 

The British authorities were so haphazard 
in their methods that they were unable to 
recognise Muleahy apart from themen he had 
led, though he had played so important a 
part in the fighting and the subsequent nego- 
tiations. Later on, huwever, in a memoran- 
dum made on November 2, 1916, P. G. O. 
Flavin, Chief Commissioner of the Royal 
Irish Constabulary, wrote that “he should on 
no account be released.” 

Thereupon Mulcahy was imprisoned in 
Jail at Knutsford (England) and later was 
sent to the internment camp at Frongoch in 
North Wales, where he remained until Christmas 
Eve, 1916, when he and his companions were 
released as the result of a campaign of obs- 
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truction which they organised and pursued 
with great ingenuity and determination. 


VIL. 


Since Mulcahy did not have ajob to go 
to, having been summarily dismissed from 
the Post Office, hejoined the National Univer- 
sity and began to study Medecine His 
ambition was, however, destined to remain 
unsatisfied, because the . country was passinz 
through strenuous times and his duties as 
an organiser and leader of the Volunteers 
left him little time and less energ> to prose- 
cute scientific studies. 

The executions of the rebel leaders of 
1916, and. the attempt to coerce Irishmen 
into joining the British Army and fighting 
for the freedom of small nations” whilo 
Ireland herself was in fetters, brought many 
converts to Sinn Fein. At every by-election 
which was held the candidates put forwarc 
by the parliamentary -party were defeated 
by ‘Seinners.”’ In the General 3lection of 
1918, that party was destroyed. 

Mulcahy had stood for election for 
Clontarf, “Dublin and had been re-urned by 
his constituency. He in company with the 
other Sinn Feinners, refused to take his seat 
at Westminster, and was one of the organisers 
and original ‘members of the Daži which set 
itself up as. the only. rightful legislature for 
Ireland and declared Ireland a Republic 
( Saorstat ). 

The speech which Mulcahy mede during 
the first session of the Deil showed that he 
was by nature, a builder—and not a destroyer. 
On introducting the “democratic programme,” 
speaking in Gaelic, he declared: 

“A Cheann Comhairle and Members of fhe Dail: 

I offer you this progamme and I ask you to 
accept it willingly and to put its intentions into 
effect exactly in your actions and in your laws. 
For a long time our Country and our People have 
been under the tyranny and under the bonds of 
our enemies. T'o-day we are breaking tnose bonds 
and we are dispelling that tyianny from our 
Country but the mark of both bond ard tyranny 
lie on her. ; 

Work and organised industry are the great 
arteries of a Country’s life. It is in those erteries that 
runs our Country’s life-blood, that blood that gives 
life and health to its hody and energy to its soul. 
These arteries are badly bruised, and even broken 
as a result of the tyranny that has ben among 
us. There is not a proper running in the blood. 
Because of that there are ugly growths here and 
there on the body of our Country in our cities, 
in our towas and even in our countrysile. These 
growths indicate to us a disease that wll grow 
and that will, perhaps, kill our Coun-ry unless 
they are cured. 

« lf we wish our Country to exist and to he 
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living country not only must we free it of_ these 
growths, but we must restore its health. Let us 
do it with efficiency and with careful thought. 


“And when we set ourselves to regulate by our 
laws the application of our peoples’ industry to 
our Country’s riches let us do it in such a way 
as will prevent the spiteful and the robber stealing 
the riches for themselves to the impoverishment 
of the peaple. 


“A Nation cannot be fully free in which even a 
small section of its people has not freedom. A 
Nation cannot be said fully , to live in spirit, or 
materially, while there'is denied to any section of 
its people a share of the wealth and the riches 
that Cod bestowed around them to make them 
living and to sustain life in them.” 


Soon after the Dail had set to work, it 
was declared an illegal body and the Volun- 
teers were proclaimed. The Dail thereupon 
began to hold its meetings in secret, and the 
Volunteers (which a little later became the 
Irish Republican Army) set out to pursue a 
relentless guerilla warfare upon the British— 
raiding and burning police barracks, court 
houses and other buildings which constituted 
an essential part of the British administrative 
machinery. 

Muleahy, as the Chief of Staff, was the 
directing genius of this warfare. Never having 
seen tha inside of a military academy, he 
was calied upon to outwit British Generals— 
the pride of Sandhurst and the heroes of 
many campaigns—-and to pit his handful 
of men,—patriotic and determined but lacking 
any regular military training—against ` the 
resources of a mighty Empire. By the 
middle of 1921 the British-soldiers operating 
at the Irish Front exceeded 50,000, while 


the semi-military police had been greatly 
ugmentad. S 
i Sd while Mulcahy was at this job— 


preposterously foolhardy, as nearly everybody 
who knaw of it thought at the time—his 
picture and description appeared in the 
‘Police Gazette or Hue and Cry—” published 
(by Authority ) for Ireland. His likeness 
was printed under a portrait of Ernest Blythe 
(now the Minister of Finance ) and between 
two of his comrades. Under it ran the 
legend : a 
“Richard Mulcahy, M. P., Dublin city, 
“Ago 33 years, height 5 ft. 8 in, fair hair, has 
“light stoop when walking.” 

Tt was amazing how Mulcahy managed 
to elude the Dublin Metropolitan police, 
specially reinforced by the “Black and Tans” 
and the “Auxiliaries”’—most of them desperate 
men. “Mr. Diarmad O’Hegarty (now the 
Secretary of the Executive Council ), who 
was at that time the Clerk of the Dail, told 
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me of an escape that Mulcahy and he had on 
one occasion. 

A slip of paper ' reading “Usual meeting, 
usual time, usual place Sunday” had been 
circulated calling a meeting. “On Sunday 
morning at 11 o,clock, when Mulcahy turned 
up, he saw O’Hegarty and the late Quarter- 
master General, ( Lieutenant- General O’ 
Muirthuille ) standing outside the house 
in Parnell Square where they were to meet. 
They explained that the police had come to 
know of the meeting and would raid it and 
therefore, that it was inadvisable to hang 
about there. It was settled that O’Muir- 
thuille would go and see General Michael 
Collins, who was ina house near by, and 
settle an alternative place of meeting, while 
Muleahy and O’Hegarty waited. 

Muleahy waited inside the house and 
O’Hegarty outside it. Before Lieutenant 
General O’Muirthuille was fen doors away a 
cavaleade of tenders of “Auxiliaries” headed 
by an armoured car, flashed round the 
corner of the square. O’Hegarty shouted 
to Mulcahy at once and both left the house 
leisurely and calmly, just as a tender contain- 
ing the police stopped outside it. 

The “Auxiliaries” had their attention 
divided by the fact that they, not knowing 
exactly which of three houses in the square 
was to be used that morning, had decided 
to raid them all simultaneously. Not having 
enough forces to hold up the whole street, 
tney left afew of their comrades outside 
who accosted odd individuals here and there. 
Mulcahy and O’Hegarty, apparently taking 
no interest in what was going on in the street 
or in the armoured car, went their way and 
passed out of sight unrecognised and 
unmolested. 

Professor Michael Hayes, of the National 
University -( now the Speaker of the Dail ), 
told me of another dramatic escape which 
General Mulcahy had when staying with him 
at No. 49, Longwood Avenue, South Circular 
Road, Dublin. It sounded like the scenario 
of a cinema play. 

The police, learning of Mulcahy’s presence 
there, raided the house at 5 o’clock in the 
morning. Mulcahy climbed out of a back 
window andup on tothe double roof, and crept 
betwean the two roofs for ten or twelve 
houses, .which were built solidly in a block 
one against the other. He then let himself 
down on to a window still and crawled in 
through the window, which, happily, was 
unfastened. 

The house which the General had entered 
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in this unceremonious manner belonged to a 
family of Jews. He got into the children’s 
room so quietly that he did not awaken any 
of them, and passed on into the room in 
which their father and mother were sleeping. 
After an interesting conversation they gave 
him some clothes and he left the place by 
the hall-door at a time when the sentry had 
been taken offthe street for a few minutes. 
In his hurry he was not able to take away 
some of his papers which were captured. 
While dodging the police Mulcahy and 
his colleagues at the “General Head-Quarters,” 
situated at first within a hundred yards and 
later two hundred yards of Dublin Castle— 
then the nerve centre of the British 
Government in Ireland—continued to direct 
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the guerilla warfare until the Truce wes 
proclaimed inthe summer of 1921. Both 
sides were tired of the terrible struggle— 
of reprisals and counter-reprisals—which 
had peen going on for eighteen months. 
The British had been , incurring a heavy lors 
in men and money, and were, in addition, 
being exposed to the jeers of the world. ‘The 
Republicans were well-nigh exhausted. 

Ths terms which the Irish delegation 
sent cut to England secured from the British 
did not, however, satisfy president De Valera 
and some of his associates, and a split 
threatened in the Dail. Mulcahy had a gieut 
part to play in the struggle which followed 
the disruption of the Sinn Fein Perty. 

(To be continued.) 


“PATRIOTS” 
A PLAY IN ONE ACT 


BY WILFRED WELLOCK 


Dramatis Personae: 


Mrs. SELDON >. A War Widow. 
GEORGE - Her Son, aged 19. 
ADA e Her Daughter, aged 9. 
Sir HORACE BLEN 


KINS. 
THOMAS SLIN GOR Sp -- A Company Promoter. 


A STRANGER. 
A NEWSBOY. 
A MAID SERVANT. 
NOTE—The names of the characters in this play 
are entirely fictitious and do not refer to any living 
er son. 
á Scenes I. and IY.: Mrs, Seldon’s Cottage. 
Scenes IT. and V.: Sir Horace Belenkins’ Drawing 


Room. 
Scene I.: A Street. 
Scene I. 
Mrs. Seldon’s Cottage. Furnished in usual style 
of workmen’s cottages. Everything rather cheap, but 


well kept. General aspect bright and cheer ful, A 
table stands in the middle of the room. Mrs. Seldon 


is sewing, sitting in a rocking chair by the table, on . 


which are sewing materials. Ada, her daughter, is 
sitting on a stool by the fire, reading. 
After q pause Ada looks up, then speaks. - | 
Ada: Do you think George will get that job, 
mother ? | 
Mother : I don’t know, Child: why do you ask ? 
Ada : If he does, happen PFPH get a new frock at 
the Feast ? 


Mother : Pippen We'll see. 

Ada resumes her reading. After a short pause : 
Ada Helen Fawcett is having a new hat at 

l un, ` . 

Mother: Are you sure? Her father is out of 
work ? 


_ Ada: Oh, yes. It’s going to have some pink 


silk on, . 

Mother_: Kancy ? 

Ada: I£ George gets the job will he get a lot of 
money, mother ? 4 , 

Mother ; Not so much for a while, Pm afraid. 

Ada: Amy Morrison’s father must get a lot of 
money, mustn’t he ? 

Motl:er : Yes, I daresay he does, 

Ada: Why do some people get alot of money, 
mother ? and others only_a little? 

Mother: I don’t think I know, I suppose some 
work ig more important than others. 

Ada: Can’t George do important work ? 

Mother: Pm sure he could if he got the chance, 
for he zeally is clever. 

Ada: Why doesn’t he get the chance? 

Mother: There are always so many alter the 
good jobs. i 

Ada: Oh, mother, I wish there weren’t so many 
clever people; don’t you? , 

Mother: It does rather look as if there were too 
many, to be sure, S 

Ada: The teacher at the Sunday School says 
that God has work for everyone. 

Mother: Yes. 
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Ada: Hasn't He work for George? 
Mother : He has, I think. But there’s something 
wrong with the world. 


Enler George. 


_ His manner is evasive, his face betrays lis condi- 
tion. Disgust and despair are revealed in his every 
movement. Ha throws his ceap upon the table, and 
sits down mutely at the back of the room. At first 
sight of her son. Mrs. Seldon’s face darkens, for the 
moment words fail her. 

da; Did you get the job, George ? 
No answer. 

Ada: George? 

George: What chance has a fellow when there 
are hundreds after it? 

Mother : Who got it? i 

George: I don’t know. The hungriest, I suppose. 

rascal of a fellow sat there and askcd each man 
the lowest wage he would take. His hard face and 
coll eves sent one’s heart into one’s shoes. My 
God ! That chap roused the devil in me, mother. 


Mother: Never mind, my lad, you’ve done your 
best. Wel just have to make the most of what 


we have, and go on as long as we can. There'll 
be some way done. 
George: We've been going on like that for the 
last eighteen months! 
other : Yes. I know, it’s very hard, . 
.. George: Hard | I wonldn’t mind it being hard, 
if it were human. But it’s inhuman. Were treat- 
ed worse than dogs. At the very best we are only 
regaried as animals. Look at me! I’ve to prowl 
round the town all day long seeking whom or 
what I may devour. Why, mother, were worse than 
barbarians : civilisation is a huge pretence. What 
am Iallowed to do that’s civilised? I eat bread 
and margarine two or three timesa day, seek 
work, and otherwise slink about for the most_ of 
my time. I have no money, and my mind is 
haunted hy fear and consumed by hatred and 
disgust. Far better go into the jungle outright, 
and have done with it. In fact, that’s what Ive 
decided to do! 
Mother : What do you mean, George. ?_. 
George (after a moment's silence) : I've listed. - 
Mother > What ? You've “listed ? Yowre goin? 
fora soldier ? (No answer.) Good Lord deliver 
us ! Goin’ for a soldier! (Covers her face with 
her hands) My God! My God ! (Moans.) George, 
George, whatever have you been thinking about ? 
It isn’t really too late, is it ? 
George: I’ve been thinking a good deal lately, 
mother. 
Mother (half daxed): Goin’? for a soldier! My 
eorge goin’ for a soldier ! 
George: You know I don’t want to go, mother, 
but I’m not going to sponge on you any longer. 
Mother : You are not sponging on me. Every- 
thing I have is yours ; it has never been other- 
wise. Besides, you get the dole. 
_ George: The dole voesn’t keep me. And when 
Pm not an the dole, what then ? 
Mother : But you know I keep you gladly, and 
have never once complained. 
George : Of course I do.. Thats the trouble. 
Its. your long suffering which pains me. You 
endure ton much_ for my sake, and I cannot bear 
It any longer. Fancy, a strong healthy lad, 19 
years of age, having to sponge on his mother ! No, 
can’t stand if. mother? But why it should be, 
baffles me. Pve got brains, and energy. and 
icng to do things ; but nobody’ll let me, give me. 
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a chance. Yet you’ve only to open your eyes to 
see that there’s lots to be done., Who’s to blame? 
Is it the Government? If it is, it’s time they 
were demolished, that’s all ve got to say. 

Mother: But how are you going to help matters 
by becoming a soldier ? If the Government 1s at 
fault. why go and serve it ? 

George: I don’t know mother. 1 expect I’m 
mad. But, at least, there’ll be some pretence that 
we are doing something useful ; and that will be 
worth something. Besides, [ shall see things. Here 
it is all poverty and vacancy, one perpetual run 
of sordidness. And Fm tired of it. (A pause.) |. 

Mother (softly) : George, you know what it Is 
a soldier’s business to do ? 

George : Oh, I’ve thought about all that. But 
ou needn't worry on that score; I shall never 
sill anybody, don’t imagine ! 

Mother: But your father, George! Jf he 
should know what you have done, it will be in-: 
sufferable torture to him. Is it possible you have 
forgotten his last words, his very last letter from 
France ? Never! Never ! : 

: George: I was only young then; I didn’t know 
what it was all about. Why did he go ? 

Mother : He was Conscripted ! But he regret- 
ted, aiterwards, not having defied the law. When 
he had seen what the war was, and learned some- 
thing of what it all meant, he vowed that no boy 
of his should ever pass through what he had been 
compelled to pass through. Time after time, on 
his last leave he said : That boy shall be brought 
up never to have anything to do with war ; and 
in every letter afterwards he said the, same thing. 
Oh, George, you do not understand. You do not 
see what I have done. I have betrayed my trust, 
the trust your father gave to me. Oh, it is terrible 
I am disgraced ! You are disgraced! We are all 
disgraced together ! 

eorge : Nonsense, mother, When father learns 
all he will not blame you; he will blame those 
who have. driven us to it. As for me, was I not 
disgraced already ? My humanity is disgraced 
every day I walk the streets idle. 

Mother : No, you do not understand. | You 
have consented to kill your brother, and killing 
is murder—murder, George, murder ! 

George : As to that, aren’t we all being killed, 
murdered daily, body and soul, by idleness and 
starvation ? 

Mother ; Then, God be merciful to those who 
are doing it! I wouldn’t have their lot for all the 
wealth of England. Better be murdered than a 
murderer. 


(She goes to a box ina corner of the room, 


takes out a letter and reads. Presently she 
looks up.) : 
‘Mother George, forgive me. It is I who am to 


blame. I ought to have explained to you sooner, 
bnt I thought it wicked to acquaint one so young 
with such ghastly horrors. Is it too cruel to tell 
you now? No, it cannot be: you must know. 
Listen! (Ske reads.) “Edith, my soul cries aloud: 
can you, can no one save us from this hell?” — All 
his last letters were like that. (Continues. reading.) 
“Our humanity revolts, cries out against the devilry 
to which we are subjecting it. But no one heeds; 
no one hears. We have destroyed our souls, torn 
out our hearts, and become ghouls. We are mur- 
derers, murderers, ghastly murderers, every one, 
incarnations of the fiends of hell. Day after day 
we are brought to this devilish work, mere flesh 
and blood, remnants of our former selves, our souls 
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dead within us. Even the flesh will not endure tt 
much longer. It will kill me. I shall never return; 
nay, I dare not return, for without my soul you would 
not know me. ne charge I leave yon: it is that 
you shall teach George what war is and means; 
that you shall save him from becoming dehumanised 
as his father has become dehumanised. IF it should 
be that he must give his life for his fellows. or for 
a great cause, then let him give it freely and man- 
fully, and in the possession of his soul. I know that 
this war is evil at the core, because it asks of ‘us 
that which no man ought to be asked to forfeit. 
reserve George from this hell, and you will earn 

the eternal gratitude of your old. . .. ” Oh, my 
God: what shall I do? (She bursts into sobbing, 
oe goes to her side, and puts her arm around her 
neel.) 

Ada: Mother! Don’t ery, mother; he won't go. 
I won't let him, (She runs across to her brother, 
half inmps on his knee, and embraces him.) 

Ada: You won't go away, will yon, George? 
You won’t go away and leave mother and me? 


Curtain. 
ScEnE IL. 
Some months later. 


Sceve —The residence of Sir Horace Blenkrins, a. 


corner of the. drawing-room. Antique furniture, oil 
paintings and gilded mirrors on the walls. An ela- 
borate candelabra is just visible. Sir Horare Blenkins 
qs standing near a little table. holding a letter. He 
as meditating. 

Sir Horace: I wonder whats in the wind. A 
terrible fellow, Slingshy. But it’s of no use worry- 
ing. and Slingsby doesn’t usually mince matters. 
Still, it’s just as well to know whats afoot. These 
Company promoters are devils of fellows, and they 
don’t ask for interviews just for fun. And the 
worst of it is, Pm a bit green on financial matters. 
and can easily be taken in. But even the devil 
must have his due, and there’s no denying that 
Slingshy has put a few good things in my way of 
late. At the same time, there have been some fright- 
ful smashes up, and exposures recently. One must 
be careful. single slip and one’s whole life is a 
heap of ruins. I must confess that Slingsby has 

“removed a horrible old skeleton from my cupboard, 
but. bless my soul, if I don’t sometimes think  fthn»t 
a more horrible one may jump in its place. Well, 
he'll be here in a moment, and he'll want to know 
at once what I think abont his new Company. But 
I don’t think anything about it. and I shall tell him 
80. These d------d Company promoters can make 
anything show up well on paper, these days. Ah, 
I hear footsteps. 


A knock. Servant enters. 


Servant: Mr. Slingsby, sir. 
Sir Horace: Show him im. 
| How are you? 
| Slingsby - Topping! 
and you? os 
Sir Horace: Nicely, thanks. ae 
Slingsby: What did you think of the Kubic divi- 
dend last week ? Fine, wasn’t it? 
Sir Horace: Very good: very good! 
Slingsby: I should think so! I was afraid you 
might be off to the Riviera on the streng.h of it. 
But this other thing is even better. 
Sir Horace: Ha, ha! The same old story. 


Oh, here you are. 


Bound to be, you know, 
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Slingsby: No, no! Joking aside, it’s the surest 
thing Pve touched for years. 

Sir Horace: Really? 

Slingsby: Without any doubt. in all seriousness. 
If it comes off, it's a veritable gold mine. . ; 

Sir Horace: What do you mean by saying: If it ` 
comes off ? =e 

Slingsby : Just this: the oil is there, one of tho 
richest fields in the whole worlc. But to insure the 
venture we must have possession. 

Sir Horace: Is it really necessary? Corldn’t 
you hargain with the natives? i 

It is absolately 

have possession. The very 


_ Slingsdsy: Not in this case: no! 
Imperative that we 

attempt to bargain will mean that we shall lose 
some of the richest cream of the venture. 

Sir Horace: That, Slingsby, is a huge undertak- 
ing, and T should be inclined to say an impossiblo 
one. Why, apart from the act of taking possession, 
you've all the diplomatie difficulties to overcome at 
this end. 

Slingsby: What would you say if I were to tell 
you that the latter are nearly overcome already ? 

Sir Horace ; You don’t mean it? 


Slingsby nods. 


Sir Horace: How have you managed it? Who's 
behind the venture ? 

Shugsay : At this stage, I carnot tell you. 

Sir Horace: What ara you wuiting for? What’s 
the next step ? o. 

Slingsby: We are now waiting for. you and ono 
or two more to come in. It’s no good beating about 
the bush, Sir Horace. We simply want you in. 

ive your consent, put down fifty thousand, or so, 
and Til wager you'll be a millionaire inside seven 
years! , 

Sir Horace: No, no, Slingsby. That’s too rosy 
altogether, i 

Slingsty : I know it sounds tco good to be trne. 
But it is as certain and as clear as daylight. It’s 
just a cas2 of two and two. , 

Sir Horace: But you've said nothing about the 
natives. They’re entitled to some considvra*ion, 
you know. , 

Slingsby : And they'll get it. We'll treat them 
properly, providing we get control, Besides, of 
what use 1s oil to them ? , 

Sir Horace: They can sell it, can’t they jus: as 
we propose to do? 

Slingsby: They don’t even know its vane, nct to 
speak of getting, purifying, storicg and transporting 
it. 

Sır Horace: But it doesn’t take Jong to learn 
these things. and you certainly zannot deny that 
the oil-is theirs. Then you must remember that 
the backward races are- waking up. 

Slingsby : That is no doubt trie. But we are 
hoping to get this business scttled before such an 
event takes place in that particular regiun. 

Sir Hovace : How much territory do you propose 
to take in ? 

Slingsby : The greater part of Marrigaldland is 
reported to be very rich in oil, And, af conrso, 
while you are at it, you may as well do the thing 
properly. f 

Sir Horace: I don’t know. I am not at all 
happy about the matter. You see, Slingsby, our 
people at home are much more alive to ‘hig kind 
of thing than they used to he. Twenty years 290, 
or even ten, it would have been possible. 

ə Slingsby : Bah, Sir Horace, you idealise. The 
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British public is a pretty stodgy mass, I assure 
you. It wakens up once ina while, but it soon 
calls asleep again, settles down and forgets. 

Str Horace: Ah, but the war has opened its 
eyes, made it more sensitive. 

' Slingsby : There you are wrong. On the con- 

trary. it has dulled its sensibility. Just observe ! 
What occurs the moment someone tries to kick up 
2 little dust over something or other? Why, the 
people turn away from it, weary. They are too 
morally tired out, too stupefied by continued 
wretchedness to take much notice of anything. 
_ ser Horace: Even if what you say be true, it 
isn’t particularly encouraging, do you think? After 
all. the morality of an issue doesn’t depend upon 
the applanse or condemnation of the crowd. 

Slingsby : (meditatively blowing his cigar smoke 
townrds the candelabra.) I think it will be just as 
well to leave morality out of the question altogether. 
He’s a clever man who knows what is moral, these 
days. Take that shipping transaction of yours, Sir 
Horace.... 

Sir Horace (nervously): I know! I know! It is, 
as you say, a_difficult’ question. 

Slingsby : Just you be wise. Give me your 
name, and plank down as many thousands as you 
choose. The better for you the more you put in. 

Sir Horace: I should be more content if I knew 
who was going in besides. 


Shngsby whispers to him. 
34 Horace: Hes in? It ought to be all right, 


an 

Slingsby : It’s as safe as the heavens, I tell you. 

Sir Horace: And who’s pulling the wires ? 

Slingsby: The major part of that particular 
duty falls to your humble servant. The plans are 
made, the scheme is well laid. Asa fact, we are 
on the pomt of making the final arrangements. 

Sir Horace: And you really think you can take 
possession without causing trouble ? 

_ Shngysby : Well, of course, there may be, a 
little scrap or two, but we don’t expect anything 
serious. 

Sir Horace: But even a scrap would give the 
pho away, and once the public got hold of 
a 

Slingsby: Oh, yes; but an official explanation 
would put everything right. 

Sir Horace: Is H. all right? 

Slingsby: Quite. He wanted to know if you were 
coming in. Well, must be off now, Sir Horace. 
Tm awfully glad yowre coming in. PH send down 
the documents as soon as they are ready. Ah, 
love this sort of thing, yon know. Apart. altogether 
from the prize, there’s the joy of pulling it off. 
Removing prejudices, overcoming _opposition, 
persuading timid people to make a bold venture— 
and all that sort of thing—I simply love it! 

He rises and goes towards the door. — . , 

Sir Horace: Now, above all things, avoid doing 
anything rash. Bargain if you possibly can; it’s 
much safer, and I believe more profitable in the 
long run. 

Slingsby: Have no fears. The best course will 
be taken, Good-bye! 

Sir Horace, after closing the door, shakes his 
head, and returns a little way into, the room, 
reflecting: “He’s a cute old rascal, Slingsby. One 
has either to take him or reject him. One can make 
nothing of his stories. Hither he puts one in his 
pocket or severs all connections. It is_ terrible! 

ow I wonder what will come of it all! He is 
t 6 


re, 
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capable of anything, Slingsby—of using soldiers, 

exercising mild coercion, subjecting natives in the 

name of liberty! Yes, he is capable of_ all that! 

And how he closed me up when I raised the moral | 
issue. Shocking! Positively shocking! One doesn’t 

know where one is nowadays. Even here, one 

false step, and won’t the devil have a jubilee! 

And this is modern business . . what is called 

success! Once I walked behind a plough. I’ve 

travelled far since then » but it has been in a barren 

country, for the most part. Ah, no, it doesn’t yield. 
what the old country vielded. I wonder why it 1s 

called success? I wonder! 


Curtain. l 
Scene IM. 


Some weeks later. 
Scene: A Street (before curtain, if desired). 
Enter Newsboy. 


Newsboy : Evening paper, latest edition, Brenton 
Wood murder, mystery deepens; British victory in 
Marrigoldland, hostile rebellion. successfully sup- 
pressed. seventy native casualties, seven British, 
Evening pa-—— sad 

Enter Minister. 

Minister: Whats that you say about Marrigold- 
land ? 

Buys a paper. 


Newsboy: British victory! Seventy native 

casualties , o i 
Minister: I see. How many British casualties ? 
Newsboy : Seven. 


Minister: Ha! Those Heathens again! There'll 
be no peace in the world till Heathenism has been 


wiped out. 
Enter Stranger. 
Stranger: What’s this about a rebellion? 
Buys a paper. 


Newsboy: Qh, it’s the Heathens ! 

Stranger: Heathens? What is a Heathen? 

Newsboy : I_don’t know. Ask the minister. 

_ Minister : Now, come, my hoy: it’s not so long 
since you were in a church, surely! You’ve never 
heard the minister say that a Heathen is one who 
does not believe in God? 

Stranger; Yes, I suppose he would say that, 
but don’t you think a better definition would be: 
One who does not believe in his fellow-man? But, 
In any case, natives, as, you call them, are 
ferocious believers in the Deity, whereas the majority 
of the white races don’t care a tinker’s curse about 
God, these days. Gold and power are the white man’s 
gods, and how peaceis going to come into the world 
by the acceptance on the part of native races of 
such gods, rather puzzles. me. (Turning to the 
boy.) Where do you say the trouble is ? | 

Newsboy : Marrigoldiand ! 

Stranger : Marrigoldland,! Oh, that sounds had. 
Perhaps I ought to say it smells bad. Paraffin ! 
Ugh! (Turning to the minister.) I suppose we've 
been protecting the natives, as usual! It might 
seem that we have taught them the gentle arts of 
civilisation. At any rate, they would appear to 
know how to kill. ; : 

Minister : (lo boy.) What is the cause of the 
trouble, do you know ? 

Newsboy : No! I don’t read the papers: I only 
sells ’em. i 

Stranger: Wise boy! There’s some hope for 
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our soul. (Gives him money.), When you shout 

H say this: Seventy natives kiled by the 
Heathen. , , 

Newsboy : All right ! 

Exit Stranger. 

Minister (going off in the opposite direction, re- 
erat the oing off you know who that man Is ¢ 

Newsboy : No; who is he? | aa 

Minister : ey :. Hes a Bolshevik l 

Newsboy (Looking at the stranger's money.) : 
Good sort, eh ? l 

Minister: Beware, my boy! That man 1s on 
the straight road to hell ! 

Newsboy: Hard cheese! That’s where Uncle 


Sam says lm goin’. 
“Minister: Beware, now! (He gives the lad a 
then puts uw in 


penny, and departs.) 
Newsboy (Examines the penny, 

his pocket. He hesitates, AS 4 preoccupied, puts 
down his papers, takes off his cap and _ scratches 
his head ; he soliloquises.): 1 cant make it all out. 
(He counts on his fingers.), (1) There’s old Peter 
Popwell: he gies me sixpence every Saturday 
night—after 10. Hes goin’ to hell! (2) There's 
Michael O’Brien: he gives me a black pudding 
every Friday. He’s goin’ to hell! (3) Then there’s 
this Bolshevik chap: he gies me three pence. And 
he’s goin’ to hell! (4). And Uncle Sam says lm 

oin? to hell! The minister, he gies me a penny : 

spose he’s goin’ to heaven! Blimey (picking. up 
his papers), if the devil ain't got all the best yins : 
Evening paper: latest edition | Brenton Wood 


- “mystery deepens. , British victory in 
Mutrieoldland : seventy natives killed by the 
Heathen! Latest edition. Deparis)- 

Curtain. 
Scene IV. 


s Scene IL; Room in Mrs. Seldon’s Cottage. 
tie Seldon i i | One an. . the Late 
e the fire. Her head s resting on or a; 
before best she holds a white handkerchief, with 
which she occasionally dries her eyes. Prescnily 
someone knocks at the door. 
Urs. i se ee enters 
y. Melsop, the minister, enters. 

Afr. Melsen : Is it true, Mrs. Seldon ? 

Mrs. Seldon : (Nods, then bursts inio tears. After 
a moment, she points to the papers lying on the 
able): You may look at them 1f you like. 

Ur. Melson: | am very sorry, Mrs. Seldon! The 
path of duty is often very hard, and the ways of 
the Lord past finding out! | 

Mrs. Seldon: PI never believe it was George’s 
duty to go and kill anyone; nor do I believe that 
it was God’s will that he should go for a soldier. 

Mr. Melsop: Yes, 1 know that has been your 
view from the first. And certainly it 1s a pity 
there should be any arms at all; but in this im- 
perfect world they_would appear to be necessary. 


rs. Seldon: No, o not think so! If people 
ae y oe “the will use them. If one side is 
better armed than the other, that side will be 


ant. If neither side has arms, they will know 
that the only way to peace is to be reasonable. 
What were young lads, like George, domg with 
guns in Marngoldland, amongst a people of whom 
they knew nothing ? What business had they to 
he there? What were they doing ? , 
- Mr. Melsop: I suppose they were defending 
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British property. You see, there are very “ich oil 
wells out there. 

_ Jrs. Seldon: You mean that because thare are 
m a wells, the land must, of cou"se, belong 
0 us 

Mr. Melsop : Not at all. But I take it tnet we 
had some sort of a claim to them. |. 

_ Mrs. Seldon: Pm inclined to believa we were 
eas stealing them. Bob Lee—you knew 8cb ?— 

e says he can prove it; he’s going to biinz nie 
some newspaper cuttings. He’s a member of some 
Society, or something, which goes intc all these 
things. 

Mr. Melsop : I think you would be well advised 
to think twice over what Bob tells you. 

Mrs. Seldon; I don’t know. Bob Lee knows 
a thing or two, and he’s generally right, too. 
He opposed the war, and he and my husband hed 
many a squabble over it. But Bob can show you 
a letter he got from my man before he was kled, 
in which my man confessed that he had been 
deceived, and that Bob was right. What right we 
have to go and take other people’s property ¢ 

Mr. Melson: Some of the coloured races are 
very ferocious and revengeful. 

Mrs. Seldon : Shouldn’t we be, if some one 
came and tried to take possession of our richest 
lands? I don’t blame the natives for George’s 
death. I blame those who sent him out there. 

_ Mr, Melsop : These are big and intricate ques- 
tions, beyond ordinary people like you and me; 
so many things are involved of which we are 
ignorant, ` , 

Mrs. Seldom : Then you think we should give 
up our sons for cannon fodder without question, 
on demand, on the ground that we are ignorant ? 
Haven’t we a right to ask for what purpose the 
lives of our children are to be sacrificec by the 
State ? What is this new god, the State, that we 
are not to question? I believe my boy has been 
murdered. and I mean to find out. [am going to 
give my life henceforward to the abolition of this 
organised State murder. My boy’s life is part of 
an unholy sacrifice made in the interest of stlen 
property. Who belongs to that property f 

Mr. Melsop : I don’t really know, Mrs. Seldon. 
I am ignorant of the details. | 

Mrs. Seldon; Do you think the Government 
belongs to it? No. Those oil wells are owned 
by a number of privileged people—hlessed or 
cursed—with titles, riches, or well-placed friends 
and relations. I know. PI know more yet. 
I want to know who has murdered my son. 

Mr. Melsop : You must try and keep calm, Mrs. 
Seldon, otherwise you might be carried off your 
feet and tempted to seek revenge. 

Mrs. Seldon: No, never! Revenge has no 
sweetness for me, Mr. Melsop. I have loved my 
husband and my son too well to spoil their memory 
by revenge. Just because J have coved them J am 
going to work for the cessation of a system of 
society which makes such barbarous _ sacrifices 
necessary. My husband was murdereé in the 
Great War. and who benefited from that but_ the 
rich and mighty ? Now my son has been murdered 
and, as it would seem, to enrich a few oil magnaces. 
Yet neither father nor son desired to go mto the 
army: Both were driven there, the one ky Cons- 
cription, the other by wnempleyment. I, Skall 
never be able to forgive myself for my boy’s death. 

husband charged me above all things to seve 
George from such a fate as his, to keep him out of 
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the army by all means. But _I waited too long; 
J dida’t realise the danger ; I thought that such 
things were far from his mind, But, alas! Yet 
he was a good boy, and hated ihe very thought 
of going into the army: but he could not bear to 
be idle and dependent, especially to be dependent 
upon his widowed mother. The wages of the 
father’s sacrifice was unemployment for the son, 
and finally, that son’s sacrifice. And all the while 
the rich flourish, and the mighty sit securely in 


their seats. 
Enter Ada. 

Ada - Mother, has our George (on seeing the 
minster she hesitates, and creeps up to her mother.) 
Mother, Ethel Taylor says our George has been 
killed. He hasn't, has he ? | 

Mrs. Seldon draws the child nearer to her, and 
sobs. 

Ada: Has he mother ?, 

Mrs. Seldon : Yes, darling. _ . 

Ada : Where ? Who killed him ? 


Mr. Melsop : There has been a war, and George, 


is one of those who have been killed ? | 

Mrs. Seldon : England has murdered him, Ada. 

Ada : England ? 

Mrs. Seldon : Yos. child, PH teach you how, 
some day. because I want you to live for a pure and 
noble England, an England which ‘no longer sells 
its soul for power, its sons for gain. That England 
will cume as soon as the people see what I have 
“ately heen brought to se2-—the sordid circumstances 
put of which the horrors of war arise. < 
| Mr. Melsop: God, speed your efforts, Mrs. 
Seldon. I fear we have all much to learn. 

Mrs. Seldon : It is casy to learn when we desire 
the truth and are not in bondage to our prejudices. 

Mr. Melsop: You speak truly. Wouldn’t you 
like me to fill up these forms for you ! i 

Mrs. Seldon; Thank you, Mr. Meen It is very 
zood of you. All the same [ would like to be, able 
to smap my fingers at the whole dirty business. 
To accept a pension, in a case of this kind, seems 
fo me almost like entering into a bargain with 
treason md murder. 

Mr. Melson writes at the table. 

Ada: Mother, won’t George ever come back 
again ? f 

Mrs. Seldon ; No. darling. (Presses her daughter 
tighily to her and sobs.) 

Curtain. 


Scene V. 


As Scene Il: A Corner of Sir Horace Blenkins’ 
Draizing-Room. oo 

Sir Horace Blenkins and Mr. Slingsby in lively 
conversalion, , 

Mr, Slingsby: Well, although I say it myself, 
E whole thing has gone through in magnificent 
style. , 

Sir Horace: Oh, I never doubted your clever- 
ness, Slingsby. l 

Mr. Slingsby :_ No, but you’ve been a donbting 
Thomas in this affair from the very first, Si Horace. 
I’ve had to carry you every inch of the way, as you 

ow. 
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a few days ago, I think the worst is‘ over. Fortun- 
ately. too. the affair has scarcely raised a single 
inquiry. Of course, we chose our people with great 
care. As for the results—I suppose you have seen 
this morning’s paper? The shares are up another 
15s. They stand now at £5 10s., which isn’t bad for 
a £1 share. That means something like a quarter of 
a million in your pocket already, Sir Horace. You’ve 
cause to be cheertul, old chap! i 

Sir Horace: Pray don’t think I am unmindful 
of all your help. I am indebted to you beyond 
measure, for mfinitely more than I shall be able 
ever to repay you. More than that, I admire your 
genius and self-confidence: tremendously. 

Mr. Slingsby: Thanks, awfully. But I may as 
well confess that I thoroughly enjoy carrying 
through little schemes of this kind. I Jove intrigue 
rubbing shoulders with fussy, fogies and stolid 
officials on the backstairs, getting big things done 
by touching little screws and buttons, as it were, 
J sometiines think that money is to politics what 
electricity is to industry. It is that which makes 
the wheels go round, But what is the matter with 
you, Sir Horace? With all your good fortune, you 
can scarcely raise a smile. Why the devil won’t 
you_be happy ? Wet ine i 

Sir Horace» And why do you persistin worrying 
about me? Well, to, be candid, I must confess to 
being a little uneasy. Supposing the truth were to 
leak out after all ? l : 

Mr. Slingsby : Nothing short of a miracle could 
cause that to happen. i 

Sir Horace: Untortuuately miracles do some- 
times happen. And were one to happen on this 
occasion—where should we be? , 

Mr. Slingsby : What 3s it that is troubling you ? 

Sir Horace: The price that has been paid, 

Mr. Slingsby; The Price? Why, it has been 
done for an old song. Of course. you don’t expect 
to pull things of this sort off for less thana few 
thousands. ` 


Sir Horace: I wasn’t thinking of the money. 
I was thinking of the lives ! , 

Mr. Slingsby : Those seventy niggers ? 
Sir Horace: Not niggers, Slingsby, let me 
assure yon; but human beings like you and me. 
Besides, there were some British. 

Mr. Slingsby :_ Only seven. 

Sir Horace: Still, seven! Seven human beings 
who, no doubt, were as fond of life as you or L 

Mr. Slingsby: Every venture has its risks, 
And considering what has been gained—a—a—be- 
sides the men joined the army voluntarily, I 


suppose ? 

Sir Horace: I suppose they did. But I don’t 
think they joined it with the idea. of going out to 
appropriate property for our special benefit! And 
that is what they have been used for. i 

Mr. Slingsby; They have helped to bring that 
land into use. o 

Sir Horace: Our concern was dividends: Let 
us be frank. If the use of the oil wells was all we 
had been concerned about, we could easily have 
secured the co-operation of the natives for such an 


end. 
why rake up all these 


Mr. Slingsby: But 
things after the event ? 

Sir Horace: I am very sorry to do so, but as 
you, know, I have been uneasy from the first. I am 
afraid, I have been shaken a little, of late, at certain 
things that have happened. I can go a good way, 
but there is a point beyond which: l 
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A knock. A servant enters, 
_ Servant: A lady here, sir. She wants you to 
Sign a pensions paper. 
r Horace : Is that all? 
rvant: Yes, Sir. 


Sir Horace: Then show her in. I'll do it here. | 


Enter Mrs. Seldon. 


Mrs. Seldon; Good evening, sir! 1 have a form 
here which must be signed by a magistrate. Will 
you_be so good ? 

Sir Horace: Certainly. Take a seat. (He glances 
down the form). Oh, I see; your son. He was in 
ae y What has happened, then? Not killed, 

10pe 

Mrs. Seldon : No murdered. 

Sir Horace: Murdered? You don’t mean to say? 
- How -did it happen? (He reads further.) Marri- 
- goldland! He was out there? And he was murdered 
out there? 

Mrs. Seldon: ‘Yes. 


Slingsby pricks his ears. 


Sir Horace: By_the natives? 

Mrs. Seldon: No, by Britain. I understand he 
was helping to steal some land for an Qil Syndicate, 
here. Itis they who have murdered him---they and 
their accomplices. He did not want to join the 
army, but unemployment drove him to it. They 
took my husband into the Great War:he did not 
return. Now they have taken my only son: he will 
never return. What is the result? Broken homes 
and broken hearts, desolation and despair. Modern 
wars are the crucifixion of the meek for the preser- 
vation of the mighty. Sra! 

Slingsby rises and steps back into the shade 

Sir Horace: It is certainly true what you say: 
that war is a horrible business. But somehow or 
other we do not seem able to get along without it. 
We must really find a way out. 

Mrs. Seldon : The people have got their eye on 
one which promises to be effective. 


á Sir Horace: Indeed? What is that Mrs. Sel- 
on? 
Mrs. Seldon: Oh, just refusing to fight. It's 
the only way. l , l 
Si Horace: But if we refuse to fight, I’m 


afraid -we shall get badly sat on. 
Mrs. Seldon: Don’t you consider that I and 
ae ‘like me have been pretty badly sat on ? 


have we increased or diminished the chances 


‘of war by sending out soldiers to Marrigoldland, 


and kiling seventy natives? Always, in peace cr 
war, th2 common people of all lands suifer together. 
With whom am I most closely related, the wives 
and mothers of those seventy natives, or the Syn- 
dicate whose sole aim was to secure oil wells? 
The latzer will reap their profits: the former have 
lost husbands and sons. 

Slingsby watches intently., 

Sir Yoracé. It is horrible! ‘Horrible! “We 
don’t realise what we are doing. (writes.) 

Mrs. Seldon (Quietly, as if speaking to herself. : 
The. poor man steals, and is put in prison; he mur- 
ders another for gold, and is hung. The rich man 
steals, and is pronounced clever; he organises mur- ` 
der and is called a patriot ; he profits by that mur- 
der and is, raised to nobility! To what depths. 0 
Englanc. hast thou sunk? (A slight pause. Then, 
louder, looking beyond, forgetful, as in a dream.) 
But a naw England shall arise. Out of the bowels 
of the unspoiled poor shall it come---as a city built 
in a night. Truth.shall enlighten it, honour ennoble 
it, love sweeten it, service glorify it. Purged be 
this land of all its fashionable filth---this sordid 
greed of gold, this devilish warfare, this brutal 
bartering in human flesh! Our bones are dried ur. 
A new deal and a new hope shall enliven them. 
Breathe upon them, ye four winds of heaven, that 
they again may Jive! And let this valley of dry 
bones b3 a kingdom of men mighty in its freedom, 
noble in its service, and beloved of the nations be- 
cause it first dares to love; 

Stands with outstretched arms 

Curtain. 


PRAYER AND POLITICS: 


By G. RAMCHANDBAN 


T was nearing eight in the evening. On 
the terrace, almost lost among the folds 

of blankets lay Mahatma Gandhi on a 
low cot. It was the 19th day of his fast. 
His was a very frail, tiny form. Only his 
face was seen as his head rested on a couple 
of snow-white khaddar pillows. It was a 
wonderful face. It was so bright, so full of 
peace, that none looking at its freshness 
would dream that he had been fasting for 
“nearly three weeks. It was the triumphant 
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soul, pure and divine, that shone out through 


that face. A crescent moon hung low in the 
sky and bathed the terrace in its silver show- 
Softly there gathered round the bed a 
little clowd of Hindus and Muslims, Christians 
and Parsees and Sikhs--many of them India’s 
great leaders. All sat down and the prayers 
began. Verses from the Upanishads and the 
Gita were chanted in a low, intense way and 
then to the accompaniment of a tambourine 
came a wonderful Guzerati hymn. As I sat in 
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that little crowd I felt the press of the divine 
feet in my heart as I never before had felt. 
The thought, that if anywhere in the world 


to-day the Spirit of God hovers close and . 


rear, it must be around that little bed in 
which pe the frail’ form of Gandhi, flooded 
me like ocean-waves. Coming as I did from 
Travancore I could not understand a good 
part of the prayers conducted in Guzerati. 
But my heart, as I sat there, went out ona 
pilgrimege. Unconsciously it sought the 
homes, the poor miserable homes, of “the 
poorest, the lowliest and the lost” and knock- 
ed with offerings of love. My heart stood at 
the doors of the Pulaya and Pariah huts of 
Kerala. I saw myself on my knees before 
them, shame written on my face, craving 
forgiveness and bowing my life’s best help, 
‘to blot out of the dear land of Kerala its 
unuiterable sin of untouchability and unap- 
proechapility. I saw myself going through 
life living with them, suffering with them. 
But the pilgrimage of my heart stirred by 
the nearness of Gandhi was not ended. I 
ofiered love in the silence of my heart to all 
humanity. My heart offered its love to 
dnglanc too. I had only to look up to see 
.the venerable saintly face of O. F. Andrews 
sitting with bowed head, to realise that 
England too is great and good and true. 
4ngland cannot perish in spite of its Dyers 
and Curzons as long as it gives birth to 
such selfless servants of humanity as 
Andrews and Pearson. All angers, all hatred 
vanished for the time at least. The prayers 
ended and softly and reluctantly the little 
erowd of worshippers dispersed. 

The thought-came to me that night that 
Mahatma Gandhi who is shaking the founda- 
tions of an empire, who is swiftly waking up 
a continent from the lethargic slumber of 
centuries, waS no politician at all. I realised 
in a flash that if he had any polities at all 
-t was the politics of eternity. 
of prayer. When the doctors entreated him 
to break his fast having discovered some 
alarming symptoms in the first week of the 
fast he smiled and asked: “Have you forgot- 
ten the power of prayer?” And all through 
these days .he_ has been living upon his pray- 
ars alone. In this century of scepticism and 
`- despair, here is a man who dares to say that 
ne will live by prayer. The doctors cunfess 
that her e is a defiance of science by prayer. 
Verily “more things are done by prayer than 
-his world dreams of.” 

But the wonder is that this man of 
rayer is also to-day the leader of India’s 


He is a man — 
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political struggle. How has this seeker of 
God come into the very forefront of politics ! 
Because three hundred millions of people 
through political bondage are in suffering. 
Their cry he could not listen to without 
responding. His is the heart of compassion, 
As a servant of truth, of God, he does not 
fly from politics but standing firm in the 


spirits he accepts his political duty in the 


light of pure service and with the courage 
of a prophet he goes to find the salvation of 
his countrymen. Politics! It is but one of 
the manifold aspects of man’s Dharma. 
Approach it from the standpoint of Dharma, 
of the spirit, and all the evils of diplomacy 
and deceit will vanish. like mist before the 
sun. Unhappy will be the day for India 
when we divorce politics from  religion,— 
religion not merely external and formal but 
the true religion of the Spirit. If ever such 
a day arrives it will certainly be the triumph 
of evil in our National outlook. Are 
countries like America and France free ? 
It is very doubtful. Slaves of no foreign 
domination, they are the slaves of the subtler 
and. more vicious masters, diplomacy, deceit 
and endless political suspicion and fear. The 
reason is not far to seek. In their politics 
there is no room for the considerations of 
the spirit. Rather the present political bond- 
age than that subtler one of the Spirit. 

Let us ‘see how aman of the spirit, a 
seeker of God appproaches a political pro- 
blem. Hindus and Muslims whose unity is 
the. first condition for India’s freedom do not 
live in peace but are constantly breaking 
each other’s heads. Mahatma Gandhi as the 
leader of both the Hindus and Muslims in 
spite . of the most agonised efforts fails to 
bring real unity. He then comesto a swift 
and elear decision. Both the communities 
adore him. He knows it. He will suffer for 
them and do penance. He resolves to fast 
and pray for 21 days. He would have fasted 
for 40 days, but to spare the feelings of his 
dear and near friends, he accepts only the 
fast of 21 days. The Hindus and Muslims. 
are touched to the quick. They know that 
he is still weak from the almost fatal opera- 
tion that he underwent when in jail. - Their 
sins come home to them. Misery enters 
their heart and penitence quickens ` them into 
action. They agree to meet together. They 
confess their mistakes and try their best to 
plan mutual goodwill and lasting amity. 
This is the politics of Mahatma Gandhi. Who 
will deny that itis the politics of the Spirit, 
of eternity ! 
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The world must listen if it wants to live, > 


to the words Christ uttered in the dim morn- 
ing of History—‘“Seek ye first the kingdom 
of God and His righteousness and all these 
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things shall be added unto you.” Let India 
seek first the kingdom of God and every- 
thing else, even political freadom, wzll follow. 


Se 


INDIAN PERIODICALS 


China’s Debt to India 


The greater portion’ of Professor Liang 
Chi Chao’s speech of welcome to Rabindra- 
nath Tagore has been printed in The Visva- 
bharati Quarterly in the form of an article 
with the caption “China’s Debt to India.” 
The Professor says :— 


_ To say that the country of India is our brother 
is not a mere matter of courtesy to our guest. The 
. fact has its foundation in history. |. im 

In ancient times China did not enjoy that facility 
of communication which was the privilege of the 
races bordering the Mediterranean Sea. |On the 
other hand, we had the disadvantage of being shut 
up in one corne of eastern Asia without any 
means of communicating with other great races, and 
cultures. . i 
oen But across our south-western boundary; there 

was a great and cultured country, India. Both in 
character and geography, India and China are like 
twin brothers. Before most of the civilised races 
became active, we two brothers had already begun 
to study the great problems which concern, the 
whole of mankind. We had already accomplished 
much in the interests of humanity. India yas 
ee us and we, the little brother, followed 

ehind. 

But God had not been kind. He had placed be- 
tween us a vast area of unfeeling desert and two 
great ranges of cruel snowy peaks, which separated 
us for thotsands of years. It was not till two 
thousand years ago that we were given gradually 
to know that we had a very good elder brother on 
the earth. A : i 
„During a period of 700 to 800 years, we lived 
ne pa coonate brothers, Joving and respecting one 
another. 


Referring to China’s contact with the 
modern powerful nations of the earth, the 
Professor observes :— 


And now we are told that, within recent. years, 
we have at length come into contact with civi- 
lised () races. Why have they come to us ? They 
have come coveting our land and our wealth ; they 
have offered us as presents cannon balls. dyed in 
fresh blood ; their factories manufacture goods and 
machines which daily deprive our people of their 
crafts. But we two brothers were not like that in 
the days gone by. _ We were both devoted to the 
cause of the universal truth,- we set out to fulfil 
the destiny of mankind,. we felt the. necessity for 


co-operation. We Chinese specially fels the need 
for leadership and direction from our elder brothers 
the people of India. Neither o? us were stained 
in the least by any motive of self-interest—of* that 
we had none. 

. During the period when we were most close and 
affectionate to one another, it isa pity that this 
little brother had no special gift to offer to its elder 
brother ; whilst our elder brother had given to us 
gifts of singular and precious worth, whish we can 
never forget. 


The Professor then asks, “what is 
we so received,’ and answers :-— 


1. India taught us to embrace the itlea of 
absolute freedom—that. fundamental freedom of 
mind, which enables it to shake off all the fetters 
of past tradition and habit as’ well as tke present 
customs of a particular age—that spiritual freedom 
which casts off the enslaving forces of material 
existence. In short, it was not merely that negat- 
ive aspect of freedom which consists ia ridding 
ourselves of outward oppressicn and slavery, but 
that emancipation of the individual from his own 
self, through which men attam great liberation. 
great ease and great fearlessness. 


2. India also taught us the idea of absolute 
love, that pure love towards all Lving beings which 
eliminates all obsessions of Jealousy, anger, m- 
patience, disgust and emulation which expresses 
itself in deep pity and sympathy for the toolish, 
the wicked and the sinful—that abso.ute love, 
which recognises the inseparakility between all 
beings. “The equality of friend and enemy.” “The 
oneness of myself and all things.” This great gift 
is contained in the Da Tsang Jen (Buddhist clas- 
sics). The teachings in these, seven _ thousand 
volumes can be summed up im one phrase: To 
cultivate sympathy and intellect, in. order to allam 


it that 


. absolute freedom through wisdom and absolute love 


through pity. 


He goes on to add; “But our elder brother 
had still something more to gire He 
brought us invaluable assistance in the field 
of literature and art.” Hethen describes in 
some detail what China learn: directly and 
indirectly in Music, Architecture, Painting, 
Sculpture, Drama, Poetry and Ficticn, As- 
tronomy and Calendar, Medicine, the Alpha- 
bet, Literary Style, Educational Metho% and 
Social Organisation. Summing up tke Pro- 
fessor observes :— 
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Indian thought. has been entirely assimilated 
uxo our own world of experience and has become 
an inalienable part of our consciousness. It has 
helped us to develop our faculties and has enabled 
us to achieve notable results in the various fields 
of literary and artistic. endeavour. Even if we 
confine our case to Buddhism itself, we find that 
we have made. some worthy contributions to its 
many metaphysical systems, forming ever new 
schools of thought upon the foundation of the old, 
through the energy and application of men like 

“an 
saying that Buddhism has becomeas distinctly 
iDinese as it is Indian. 

We -have unfortunately been separated from 
on2 another now for at least one thousand years 
and have each pursued our_ respective lines of 
development. We have had calamities during 
t_ess years of separation. What have we not 
experienced ? We have been threatened, mocked, 
trampled upon and have suffered all possible 
morufications, so much so indeed that not only 
Five we been looked upon with contemptuous eyes, 
tat we ourselves have begun to lose the sense of 
self-respect. ae 

But we_ have faith in the imperishability of 
Kaman endeavour and the seeds we have sown, in 
Suite of the many vicissitudes and _inclemencies 
wuch we are passing through, _will eventually 
bring us harvest in the fulness of time. ... 

_ Both the civilisations represented by India and 
China are hoary with ancient traditions and yet I 
feel tha; there is in them the vigour of eternal 
youth. which shows itself to-day in India in the 
tro great personalities of Tagore and Gandhi. 

After a, thousand years of separation during 
which period, however, we two continued to 
cherish thoughts of love for one another, this elder 
krotner of ours has once more come to us animated 
ith fraternal sentiments. Both of us bear lines of 
Sorrow on our face, our hair is grey with age, we 
stare with a blank and vacant look as if we are 
1st awakened from a dream ; but, as we gaze on 
cack other, what recollections and fond memoriés 
‘i our early youth rise in our mind, of those days, 
when we shared our joys and sorrows together! 
ow that we have once more the happiness of 
arene, we shali not allow ourselves to separate 
“eS . 

_ It is because China has so much of ori- 
ginality and greatness of her own that the 
Vhinese Professor could speak so fully and 
iranEly of China’s debt to India. This 
should teach us to acknowledge our debts 
also to other countries. 

; Of che words which have personal reference 
io the Indian Poet, we shall quote only a few 
sentences. 


Mr. Tagore wishes to make it known that he is 
aot a religious teacher or an educationist or a 
ahilosopher,.he says that he is only a poet. This 
we fully acknowledge... 

id yet, to be a great poet needs more than an 
=xquisite sense of what is artistic—one must also 
Je inspired by serious and magnanimous thoughts. 
-n the personality of Mr. Tagore, as well as in_ his 
poeiry, we find that exemplification of those 
=rinciples of absolute love and absolute freedom, 
on form the basis of Hindu culture and civilisa- 
at ef 4 


Chiang: so that we may take just pride in ' 
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Mr. Tagore says also that he has nothing to 
offer as a gift from India, but he wishes to express 
the. senziments of love of the people of India from 
which he has come as a representative. I wish to 
say in reply that the sentiments of love are more 
worthy than all the gifts that he can possibly 
offer us. We are more than overjoyed to receive 
them and we wish that he would take back with 
him our love and sympathy, which are, [ can 
assure him, even more intense than his own. 

We trust that, on this occasion, the love 

between China and India will not terminate with 
the one, or two months which Mr. Tagore is able 
to spend in this country. The responsibility 
that we bear to the whole of mankind is great 
indeed, and there should be, I think, a warm 
spirit of co-operation between India and China. 
The coming of India’s Poet will, I hope, mark 
the beginning of an important epoch. 
_ if we can avail of this occasion to renew the 
intimate relationship which we had with India and 
to establish a really constructive scheme of co- 
operation, then our welcome to Mr. Tagore will 
have r2al significance. 


City and Village 


In his essay on “City and Village,” pub- 
lished in The Visva-bharatt Quarterly, 
Rabindranath Tagore says, in part :—- 


_ The reckless wastage of humanity, which ambi- 
tion produces, is best seen in the villages, where 
the light of life is being dimmed, the joy of 
existence dulled, the natural threads of social 
communion snapped every, day. It should be our 
mission to restore the full circulation of life’s blood 
into these maltreated limbs of society; to bring 
to the villages health and knowledge; wealth of 
space in which to_ live; wealth of time 
in which to work and to rest and to enjoy; 
respect which will give them dignity; sympathy 
which will make them realize their kinship with 
the “world of men, and not merely their servient 
position. 
Streams, lakes and oceans are there on this 
earth. They exist not for the hoarding of water 
exclusively within their own areas. They send up 
the vapour which forms into clouds and helps 
towards a wider distribution of water. Cities have 
their functions of maintaining wealth and knowledge 
in concentrated forms of opulence, but this also, 
should not be.for their own sake; they should be 
centres of irrigation: they,should gather in order 
to distribute: they’ should not magnify themselves 
but should enrich the entire commonwealth. They 
should be like, lamp-posts, and the light they 
support must transcend their own limits. 
uch a_ relationship of mutual benefit between 
the city and the village can remain strong only so 
long as the spirit. of co-operation and self-sacrifice 
is a living ideal. in society. When some universal 
temptation overcomes this. ideal, when some selfish 
passion gains ascendency, then a gulf is formed 
and goes on widening between them; then the 
mutual relationship of city and village becomes that 
of exploiter and victim, This is a form of perver- 
sity whereby the body politic becomes its own 
enemy and whose termination is death, 
We have started in India, in connection with 
our Visyabharati. work of village reconstruction, the 
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oe of which is to retard this process of race 
suicide... i es 
_ Our object is to try to flood the choked bed of 
ge life with the stream of happiness. For this 
the scholars, the poets, the musicians, the artists, 
have to collaborate, to offer their contributions. 
Otherwise they must live like parasites, sucking 
lfe from the people and giving nothing back to 
them. Such exploitation gradually exhausts the 
soil of life, which needs constant replenishing by 
the return to it of life, through the completion of 
the cycle of the receiving and giving back. 

Most of us. who try to deal with the poverty 
problem,’ think of nothing but a greater intensive 
effort of production, forgetting that this only means 
a greater exhaustion of materials as well as of 
humanity. This only means giving exaggerated 
opportunity, for profit to a few, at the cost of the 
many. It is food which nourishes, not money ; it 
is fulness of life which makes one happy, not 
fulness of purse. Multiplying materials intensifies 
the inequality between those who have and those 
who have not, and this deals a fatal wound to the 
social system, through which the whole body is 
eventually bled te death. 


W. W. Pearson 


Uf the many things concerning the 
unique and lovable personality of W. W. 
Pearson which C. F. Andrews writes in The 
Visva-bharati Quarterly, we shall extract 
only a few, : 

I have thought long over_ the question as to 
what was his greatest gift, amid all this bewildering 
variety of talents.-.It was his genius for making 
and preserving friendships,—the infinite attraction 
of his whole personality for all who delighted to 


know him,—that made Willie Pearson unique. The’ 


mention of his name brought a gleam of light to the 
eyes in every circle wherein he moved. In India, 
where racial feelings have grown strong of late, no 
one ever thought of; him as a foreigner or an 
intruder. He was made a welcome member of 
every family where he stayed; and it was always 
his greatest wish and happiness to dwell in Indian 
homes. In every possible way, he would conform 
to their manners and dress and customs; and he 
would always do his utmost, with infinite care, to 
put those who were entertaining him entirely at 
their ease... l 

I have also been trying to pass on further to 
the one love which brought out all his gifts most 
perfectly,—his love of children. Here was his 
supreme happiness, if to be happy is to forget self 
entirely in others. A group of children, with him 
‘in their midst, became at once filled with extra- 
ordinary animation and excitement. 

His classes were like the buzzing of bees round 
a hive. Hach boy was eagerly wishing to get in his 
answer first. In our open air life at Santiniketan, 
noise in class was possible. For he took his 
boys under a tree where there was ample space all 
round and no other class was near that might be 
disturbed. But in a school room, the clamour 
caused by the intense excitement would have been 
deafening. More full of joy to the boys, even than 
his classes, were the rambles which he took with 
them for ‘nature study.’ One further form of 
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teaching must be mentioned,—the actmg of plays. 
He had a dramatic gift and .a beautifu_ voice for 
recitation. In the last term of his. teaching at the 
Asram, he had taught the boys to actin a play: 
and the pleasure that he gave to those young actors 
will not scon be forgotten. _ - 

„His was not at all one of those kindlr, indulgent 
easy-going characters, that loves to be a friend of 
all the world by simple kindliness and good nature. 
Willie Pearson_had something of a volceno in him, 
which he found difficult beyond words to control. 
At times, it would break out and get bayond him. 
He spent his whole life in seeking to control it; 
and the long hours which he used to give daily to 
silence aud quiet and meditation had often this end 
in view. In the presence of God, he aad found 
peace ; and wherever the irritation at some wron 
became too great to bear, he would retire an 
compre himself before he came back into the outer 
world. 


Need of Separate University for Women 


Prof. Ð. K. Karve, founder of fre Indian 
Women’s University in Maharastra, writes 
in the Progress of Education :— 


The establishment of a separate -Umzersity for 
women was thought absolutely indispensasle for the 
following reasons which never receved due 
consideration from the University of Bomoay :— 

. To restore Vernaculars to ther natural 
position, first by making them the media of 
instruction and secondly by making ths study of 
their literatures a prominent subject.  — 

_2. To include Domestic Science, Sanitation and 
Fine Arts in the courses of studies for the secondary 
education and Hygiene, Biology, Human Fhysiology 
and Study of Child Mind in the college course in 
order to suit the needs and requirements of the 
generality of women. l 

_To curtail the period of, study without 
lowering the standard, so as to bring the secondary 
and higher education within the reach of cur women 
who are handicapped to some extent by our social 
hmitations. 


aaa 


Jaina Wealth and Jaina Cultura. Needs 


Rai Saheb Phulchand Rae, B.A., cz, ‘says 
in the Jaina Gazette :— 


I would point out that the Jains are are of the 
wealthiest communities of Indja and if they wished 
they could endow, any_ institution, sufficiently to 
make it self-supporting. Look at their temples and 
Dharamshalas. The temple at Mount Abu, an un- 
rivalled monument of :Indian architectur3, cost 17 
crores. when it was built. It would cost_ much 
more now. The outlay on temples ani Dharm- 
shulas of Palitana must also be counted im crores. 
The image of Gomatswamt, 56 feet high zut out of 
a rock at Sravana Belgola in Mysore territory is an 
object of admiration to the Engineers and Architects 
of the world. It_is difficult to estimate its cost’ 
even roughly. Yet. we cannot get funcs for the 
few necessities mentioned by the President. The 
difficulty is that our rich men belong to the old 
school of thought, To them building a temple and 
holding a procession is afar more sacred duty than 
the spreading of education, providing cf schools 


and colleges, 
magazine. l 

lf a tenth of the money thatis spent every year in 
preeessions and in constructing temples could be 
saved for Halls, Libraries, Magazines and other 
ecucational purposes there will be, enough money 
not only for providing these facilities at the seat 
of every University in India and England, but also 
for a Jaina college and even a Jaina University. 


enlarging a library or publishing a 


“ Beating with Shoes ” 


In a “brief review” of the Parsi Pan- 
exayet, published in the Journal of the Ira- 
nian Association, one is amused to read the 
tollowing :— 


It seems by the time, difficulties began to crop 
ur for the Punchayet. Its authority began to be 
defied. And in the middle of 1778 we find the 
members of the Punchayet petition the Government 
tc grant them the privilege of punishing the offen- 
ders by beating them with shoes, They assured 
tke Government that “some low Parsis who were 
ignorant of the rules of their religion, were going 
to infringe the same, which they ‘wanted to 
prevent.” The strange device of beating with shoes 
was sought for not so much as a, corporal punish- 
ment as an instrument of humiliating them in the 
public. Strange to say this wonderful petition was 
oranted. The reply runs:— 

THE PARSEES NOT OF THE Priest Caste. | 
_ You are hereby empowered to meet and manne 
icto all matters that are committed by your Caste, 
contrary to what has been agreed to by’ the 
Majority of the Caste, and to punish the offender 
asreeably to the rules of your Caste, so far as not 
rermitting them to come to your feasts or beat 
tem with shoes, but no other Corporal punishment. 
(Signed) William Hornby, 
Bombay, Oth July, 1778 : ay 
_ From this ready compliance with the petition, 
it may be inferred that the Government were of 
opinion, that the Punchayet was always very care- 
f=] to respect public opinion, and dealt with high 
low, rich. and poor, ‘with absolute impartiality. 
It is quite evident that without the general support 
af the community at large this almost absurd 
privilege of beating with shoes could never 
have been granted much less put in practice. 
In his “Parsee. Prakash”, a veritable mine of 
anthentic information,.Khan Bahadur ‘B. B. Patel 
saye that this practice of beating with shoes was 
in full force till 1823. 


Prof. S. Krishnaswami Alyangar 


On the occasion of the appointment of 
Er. S. E. Aiyangar to the chair of Univers- 
ity Professor of Indian History at Madras 
for a fresh term, The Educational Review 
peys him a glowing tribute, which is pre- 
faced by the following words :— | 

Without meaning any disparagement to the other 
great Universities of India that are to-day taking 
an_ ever“increasing share in. the development of 
Indian culture, we may be permitted to remark 
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that the Madras University has always stood for a 
high standard of intellectual acumen and Pon 
and in the selection of the teachers of the Univers- 
ity, its governing members have always exercised 
the greatest care and caution. That Dr. Krishna- 
swami Aiyangar should have been chosen by that 
body of keen critics to fill the Chair, of Indian, 
History for a third term, 1s a striking tribute to the 
splendid work that the Professor has been carrying 
on during the last ten years in the field of South 
Indian Historical Research. . 


Let that “great” University take the cap 
which fits it. 

Of Professor Aiyangar himself it is said, 
In part :— 


It will be remembered that it was in November 
1914 that Mr. Krishnaswami Aiyangar was Invited 
first to fill the Chair of Indian History. No one 
undertook to fill a similar office under more diff- 
cult and eat atl circumstances.’ The opening 
of a Research Department was a new experiment, 
just then launched by the Madras University; the 
lay public, by which we mean the vast body form- 
ing the alumni of the University, ignorant of the 
innumerable obstacles and difficulties that lay In 
the path of the Research Scholar, was prone to 
expect too much, within a short period, from the 
first occupant of the Indian History Chair; and 
many members of the Senate were frankly sceptic- 
al of the utility of the whole scheme: On his 
part, the Professor deliberately set himself, to start 
with, to the difficult, task of elucidating that por- 
tion of South Indian History of which very little 
was known. ; 

Lovers of Ancient Indian culture can, in the 
year 1924, afford to mdulge in the luxury of 
Historical Research with perfect equanimity of 
mind, What with rare and settled texts, neatly 
printed and garnished with intelligent notes, inscrip- 
tions translated and carefully indexed, the way for 
them is smooth enough. Quite different was the 
lot of Dr. Krishnaswami Alyangar at the com- 
mecement of his career as University Professor. 
The materials for the resuscitation of the early 
history of Peninsular India were not in a state of 
organized existence at all. Ill-arranged and ill-kept, 
they had to be dug out from the archives of the 
Madras Oriental Library, and when the various 
Tamil historical texts were thus brought to the 
light of day and subjected to his criticism, the fire 
and anger of the Pundits, who have conceived -a 
prejudice to the critical methods of the modern 
scholar, had_to be faced. Nor did Epigraphy 
help the Professor in the special field 
he had at first, chosen for | work. Important 


= grants and inscriptions, throwing light, however 


feeble, on the ancient History of the Tamil land, 
had not yet been published by the Government 
Epigraphist. Indeed when we remember that for 
the first eight, centuries of the Christian era in- 
scriptions are not available for the histery of the 
Tamil land and the few that have been discovered 
fail to reveal any intelligent account of our past, 
we can easily understand the stupendous nature 
of the work that confronted Dr. S. Krishnaswami 
Atyangar, Every step in the history of South 
India had to ‘be won by strong power of reasoning 
and undaunted perseverance. Undismayed the 
Professor went to work patiently and methodically. ` 
_ few years’ close study of Tamil Texts at last 
yielded excellent results. The series of post- 
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graduate lectures under_the caption “The Begin- 
nings of South Indian History” rightly represents 
the fruits. of the Professor’s labours in the first 
term of his office. 


i 


= Calcutta University Examinations 


The Educational Review of Madras, 
which has occasionally waxed indignant . at 
our criticism of the Calcutta University and 
its late leader writes thus :— 


The Caleutta University. a, 
At the recent Matriculation Examination of the 


Calcutta University, there were 18,347 candidates. 


out of whom there were the following pars = 


First division. O70 
Second division -- 5,023 
Third division -» m 1,145 


It has been a loud complaint in recent years with 
regard tothe University of Calcutta that the number 
of: passes at the Matriculation Examination has 
been so large as to lead to an appreciable deterio- 
ration in standards of collegiate education. It is 
all right to talk of giving a fair opportunity to 
everybody. to take advantage of University educa- 
tion, but it is no use turning out herds of incom- 
petent youths to sit mn college classes, if they 
cannot benefit by the instruction imparted and 
they only serve the purpose of bringing down 


academic standards that instruction may reach’ 


even their understanding and unripe experience. 
It is not however of this aspect that we wish to 
write on this occasion, and the percentage of passes 
is probably after all not so large as to alarm edu- 
cationists, however extravagant they may seem to 
those brought up in the narrow academic stiffness 
of the University. of Madras. We however wish 
to refer to the ridiculous state of affairs which is 
apparently responsible for producing more than 
six times the number of passes of the third, division 
' in the first division and nearly five times the 
' number of passes of the third division in the 
' second division. It is certainly a piece. of human 
experience everywhere in the world, that the 
people of distinguished ability are fewer in number 
than those of average ability and those of. average 
ability are obviously less in number than those 
who are tolerable in point of intelligence and in- 
dustry. In every one of the Universities of India, 
the number of those who pass in the first division 
is much less than those who pass in the second 
division and very much lesser still than those who 
ass in the third division. This is the verdict of 
Histo and the experience of all those_concerned 
with University. education in India. Does it not 
show an absurd state of affairs, if this piece of 
experience does not apply only to the University 
of Calcutta and is there. any wisdom im clinging 
to such a ridiculous position? The Matriculation 
Examination of the Calcutta University is_a_ big 
joke in University circles at least m Northern 
India, where there is more knowledge of | its affairs 
and working than in the South, but this is a record 
of figures startling in its absurdities. It 1s. time 
the Senators of Calcutta woke up to a realisation 
of this and set the affairs of their house in order 
unless some of them argue that there is something 
in the atmosphere of Bengal justifying a violation 
ofall admitted standards of experience elsewhere 
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and they wish tọ furnish some amus2ment to the 
educational world. 


a] 


Bihar and Orissa’s Claim to Have a 
l Research Society 


The Journal of the Bihar and Orissa 
Research Society has published the iate ` Sir 
Asutosh Mookerjee’s address on “Historical 
Research in Bihar and Orissa,” in the 
course of which he observed :— 


I emphatically repudiated what seemed to me a 
radically erroneous notion. I maintained—and my 
conviction has grown stronger with the lapse of 
-years—that Bihar and Orissa had a special claim to 
organise a Research Society. ; 

_ What student of history, on his first visit to the 
site of the once renowned city of Patalipntra, can 
restrain his memory and refuse to be carried away 
to the. remote past associated with this hallowed 
ground. What Delhi was to India in_ the 
Muhammadan period, what Calcutta was to India 
till recent years under British rule, Pataliputra was 
to India in pre-mosiem times, namely, the Imperial 
city of Bharatavarsha. Historians tel us that 
Pataliputra, though a small village in the days of 
ee Buddha, rapidly acquired strategic impor- 

ce. 

seers I have referred thus far to the eminence of 


Pataliputra in the political sphere in ancient India. 


But, as may be expected, political and intellectual 
supremacy went hand in hand, and Paraliputra 
occupied a unique and- unrivalled position in the 
sphere of literature even in the days of remote 
antiquity. In India, asin other civilized countries, 
the prosperity and progress of belles-lettres have been 
dependent in a large measure upon royal patronage; 
and .Pataliputra, the seat of imperial government 
became the nursery of poets and artists 

_ Indian art also, if not actually create], was 
vigorously encouraged through the patrorage of the 
paramount sovereigns of Pataliputra. The most 
conspicuous amongst them in this as in cther fields 
was Asoka, who_ gave_a_ lithic form to the 
architecture of India and thereby left on it_the 
ineffaceable impress of his mighty intelect. Well 
may it be maintained that m, the past, at any rate 
the genius of this place manifested itself in diverse 
forms of the activities of civilized man and that 
what was once a centre of political power, a centre 
of learning, a centre of art, is yet worthy to be a 
centre of research. | 

. It must be obvious to, the most superficial 
observer that_a province which has thus witnessed 
the rise and fall of. successive dynasties must 
abound .in monuments of high antiquity, which 
serve as so many links in the chain of the history 
of civilization. You have the ancient sites of Vaisali 
(Besarh), the capital of the Lichchhavis: (Rajgir), 


weenne 


. the old capital of Magadha; Nalanda, the seat of the 


celebrated University of Mediæval India where 
Mahayana Buddhism was studied and expounded ; 
Champa, the capital of ancient Anga:, Mudgagiri- 
(Monghyr). a capital of the Pala dominions ; and 
above all, Gaya, where Gautama Buddha attained 
the supreme saa. pees in his, quest for the 
Eternal Truth. The remains of ancient civilization, 
however, do not lie on the surface, and ait only 
rich mines for. excavations. Vaisali and Nalanda 
have already yielded up many of their treasures, 
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which are interesting as well from the historical 
as from the artistic standpoint. The work of 
excavation at Vaisali appears to have been 
abandoned, temporarily at least, on grounds not 
ictellisible to laymen; while the site of Nalanda 
stil continues to be exploited by the 
Archeological Department--- 


ee ana 





Script of Mithila and of Bengal 


E. ». Jayaswal publishes in the same 
ournal the facsimile of a page of a man- 
uszript of the Mahabharata, dated 327 Laksh- 
mana Sena Era, which corresponds to 1447 
A. D. The script is that which is used in 
Mithila and Bengal to-day. This, along with 
the fact that both Mithila and Bengal claim 
Vidyapati as their poet, is a proof of the 
antiyuity of this script and an indirect proof 
of the former cultural unity of Mithila and 
Bengal. 


e 


Sconomic Condition of India during 
Aurangzeb’s Reign 


iw passages are quoted below from 
Prof. Jadunath Sarkar’s paper on Prince 
Azam Shah, son of the Emperor Aurangzeb, 
in the B. & O. Research Society’s Journal. 
The first runs thus :— 


“Ona day while the prince and Bidar Bakht 
were riding on post-horses, with no other escort 
shan God, the Shahzada felt very thirsty. When 
sh=y reached a well near a village, a water-carrier 
offered him a cup of water, for which the prince 
gave him two gold coins. The wretch, on seeing 
Sim, tiought that he was a mace-bearer of the 
Court carrying a quantity of gold coins--..--Then he 
shouted and. pared the road and rushed up threat- 
aning violence to the prince. who was about to ride 
-ast him in disregard. The prince shot him 
-hrougk the heart with an arrow and rode away 
wth his train. When one of his officers reached 
the place some time after, he recognized the arrow 
as his master’s, cut off the villain’s head and took 
the arrow away with himself............After this incl- 
dent the prince ordered some bits of uncoined gold 
and small gold coins as well as copper pice and 
ecwris to be always kept in his pocket... owhere 
was there time to cook a regular meal for him 
dirmg his short halts, except one day at a qazi’s 
honse. He usually lived on dry bread and fruits 
and fried barley. One day the Shahzada expressed 
a desire for khichri. The attendants went to. a 
sergi. cooked it, and served it on an old used dish 


of wocd. Both father and son were hungry, but. 


the prince after looking at the dirty plate refused 
to taste it and passed it on to his son, who also 
rejected it. The prince consoled him by saying 
that, “tod wiling, they would get food from the 
aes own table in a few days.” [AZA. 183- 
185. 


The second relates to Prince Azam Shah’s 
illness. . 
‘hep rince accompanied by two of his sons was 


` unnissa Begam. . 
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brought to his father’s camp at Galgala on 22nd 
October. “As he had not fully recovered yet, the 
Emperor wished to be both physician and nurse to 
him. Azam Shah was lodged in a tent (specially) 
set up for him close to the Hall of Private 
Audience- The Emperor daily visited the -prince 
and partook of the sick-diet with him and Zinat- 
. -And that was the only food which 
the two took till the prince recovered... On 23rd 
December, Muhammad Azam (on recovery) came to 
the Private Audience Chamber, sat down before the 
Emperor. and thus filled him with gladness.” [JfA. 
361—362.] After he had fully regained his health, 
there was much feasting and alms-giving. His chief 
officers spent much out of their own pockets in 
celebrating their beloved master’s escape from 
death. His Begam sent Rs. 60,000 as a present to 
Najaf and Karbala. One lakh and twenty thousand 
rupees were distributed to the poor of Mecca. 
Medina and other holy places. The imperial 
physician was given a purse of 2,000 gold _ pieces 
and a promotion of one thousand in rank, besides 
many presents. 


These passages afford some indirect evi- 
dence relating to the opulence of the Mughal 
Imperial family. And it is to be remembered 
that the purchasing power of the rupee was 
in that age much greater than now. Imperial 
wealth in those days can be explained either 
on the hypothesis that the people were well- 
off ‘and therefore the rulers also could take 
much from them, or on the supposition that 
the rulers were: very extortionate and left 
the people poor. On the latter supposition 
it has to be explained how there was, enough 
left in the hands of the people to fructify, so 
that a long succession of rulers could rob 
them of enough wealth to lead a life of 
luxury and splendour. 





Death of Jani Bagum 


Prof. Jadunath Sarkar’s paper contains 
the following touching account of the death 
of Prince Muhammad Azam Shah’s beloved 
wife :— 

Early in 1705 a great sorrow fell on Azam and 
darkened the remainder of his life. His beloved 
wife Jahanzeb Banu Begam (popularly called Jani 
Begam) a daughter of Dara Shukoh and the nursling 
of the saintly Jahanara, died ofan abscess in the 
right breast. The French doctor, Mons. Martin, had 
proposed, that the patient should be examined by 
one of his female relatives then livingin Delhi, 
(evidentiy an Indo-Portuguese Christian: woman) 
who was skilled in surgery (kaxiga) so that he 
might prescribe medicines according to her report. 
But the Begam refused to be examined by a women 
who drank wine, lest her body should be defiled by 
her touch! The disease lingered on for two years and 
then she died in great pain, Two lakhs of rupees were 
spert in furnishing the corpse, distributing alms, 
and despatching the coffin to Delhi for burial there 
in the cemetery of the saint Qutbuddin, Bakhtiari. 
Her princely husband’s mourning for her is only 
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paralleled in Mughal history by that of Shah Jahan 
for his Mumtaz Mahal. or of Dara for his Nadira 

u (the mother of this lady). Azam, Shah was 
heart-broken at being left lonely of his life-long 
companion. He was now 52, and had only two 
years more to live. He gave up hearing music and 
attending dances, though he had been very fond 
of them from youth upwards. His wife's property 
reverted to him, but he. would not _ touch it; he 
gave away her jewels to their son Bidar Bakht and 
the other effects to their daughter Najib-unnissa. 
[ M.A. 494, 495). l 


rename 


Practical Education 


_ Writing on practical education in the 
Sind College Miscellany, Principal G. N. 
Gokhale observes :-~ 


It is true, that we-have an Agricultural College, 

a few Industrial Schools, and a Technical Institute, 
ut here again let us see if we have not begun at 
the wrong end. Agriculture Is essentially a widely 
. Spread democratic art. In India at least it has not 
_become a great Industry, and even the land owned 
by big Zamindars is ultimately cultivated by the 
poor Hari or Kunbi. There are millions of these 
petty farmers and each one is a unit by himself. It 
is only by training each of these units that improve- 
ment can be effected. Not -so in the case of 


industries. They are essentially aristocratic. The’ 


ata concern is not managed by the votes of the 
_ Shareholders, but by the Managers, in whom all 
power is concentrated,—indeed it cannot be other- 
wise, There the whole conéern is. one unit, and 
only a few men at the top can decide what is best 
for the concern, however large it may be. If the 
Tata Industries are not really national—as many 
think—it is because the Managers at- the head— 
even if very eflicient—~are not National in their 
outlook. In the case of Industries -it_ is the 
agers who must be tackled first, and in the 
case of Agniculture the reform must be started at 
the bottum—with each individual farmer. It will 
thus be seen that we have begun just at the wrong 
‘end. We have an Agricultural College and 
Industrial Schools. It is no use teaching students 
carpentry in industrial schools—the local carpenter 
can do.it better, and it is equally futile to expect 
better produce from our land by starting an 
Agricultural ` College, which cannot reach the unit 
farmer.” What we want are Agricultural Schools or 
rather an Agricultural bias to all rural schools and 
a very high-grade Technological Institute. 





Indian Agriculture 


We read in Industrial India :— 


Seventy-two per cent. of the population. of 
India-—some 230 millions of people—are dependent 
upon pasture and agriculture for their sustenance 
and livelihood, The number of males engaged 
in agriculture, stock-breeding and forestry amounts 
to well over seventy-one million. In‘ the year 1922- 
23 India exported over 47 millions pounds worth 
of raw cotton, over 26 million*pounds worth of 
jute manufactures, in addition to 15 millions of 
raw jute and nearly 29 millions of grain and flour. 
We see, then, that not only is agriculture the 
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mother of industry so far as India is concerned, 
hut it is by far. her greatest and most important 
industry. She is primarily’ and essentially an 
agricultural country, T 
‘aking a broad view of what falls withm a 
survey of her agricultural activities, it may be 
noted that her jute industry is unrivaled, that her 
cotton industry takes fifth place in importance ‘in the 
world, and that she promises to become the great- 
est wheat-growing country of the Emgire. 
And yet, vast and important as is the Indian 
agricultural industry, it is probably tha most back- 
ward and primitive—with certain exceptions—with 
regard to its. equipment and metods, of any 
industry in the world. To the man who knows 
the whole situation, it may be summed up in the 
fact that from time immemorial the neople Of India 
have used cow-dung for fuel instead of for manure 
and have flushed their floors with i instead of 
fertilising* their fields, and have thus consistently 
robbed the soil of its fertility, and. moreover, they 
have failed to give their iand its necessary periods 
of rest. On top of this, the ryot is usually the 
smallest. of small farmers. he ts Jacking in education, 
his methods of farming are of the most primitive 
character, his poverty usually preyents him from 
buying even the simplest modern impiements, and 
his small holding is a mere patch of earth at which 
he is doomed to scratch for the barest pittance. He 
has no money to buy fertilisers or machinery and 
has even to borrow the money for purchasing seeds 
and to replenish his meagre stock. He is often 
the helpless victim of drought or disease, of sup- 
erstition, and of the money-lender. To make any 
marked impression upon the agricultral methods 
of India is therefore a inatter of education, of time, 
patience and whole-hearted co-operation. Improve- 
ments are coming,’ and are likely te come more 
rapidly in the near future, and as a potential 
market for agricultural machinery, equipment and . 
appliances of all kinds. India is well werth studying, 
nursing and encouraging, A system of co-operative 
credit is now in successful operation, and the 
opporinnities furnished by the people's Banks have 
whetted the popular appetite for more productive 
methods of husbandry. Co-operative societies for 
productive and distributive purposes are going up 
and increasing in favour, and the rural credit 
socities also help their members to market their 
produce, to purchase agricultural machinery, to buy 
eattle, and so forth. 


Royal Favour and Relizion 


The following passage ocerrs in an 
article on Asoka in The Young Citxen :— 


Wemay still behold that which marks the Buddha’s 
birthplace; though it is now broken, the inscrip- 
tion stil reads -plain; and another which marks the 
place where the Buddha passed away. His Edicts 
yepresent to us one who had supreme, confidence 
in himself. a man of simple commeaz:ding nature, 
almost grand-motherly in his scrupclous care for 
his people: a man who was conscious of his mis- 
son, yet ro fanatic: sure that he would he obeyed 
and tha‘ oth:rs would think as he ‘hought. | i 
course. thi. c@uld not be and this state of things 
conid not ast dong in any case, when once the 


roy’ paronage was gone. Moreovr. royal favour 
su Vy ,annpts any religion, and Buddaism may be 
sald to have begun its decay as soon a3 the Master 


St ren ng on 


. Ostriches 


' the gratest track and field 
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accepted large domains and dwelling places on 
behalf of che Order. | 


erate 


Some Popular Fallacies Exposed . 


Wiliam ‘Tell did not shoot the apple off his 
son’s heac. Nor did he shoot Gessler, the Austrian 
Myrart. “hese are inventions of a patriotic and 
imeginative historian. ; 

Nero did not fiddle while Rome burned, because 
he was staying at his villa at Antium at the time 
fifty miles from Rome, and, moreover, the fiddle 
was not iavented till the sixteenth century. 

King John did not sign Magna Carta. The 
Great Seal was put on, probably in the Chancery. 
it is ever. doubtful whether John could write. 

Siraj-u-Dowlah did not imprison 140 English 
peopls in a small room in Calcutta. However 
much effect it may have had in, England in in- 
flaming the, English against Indian, it is only a 
picus invention. What a pity people cannot control 
sheir tongues ! ; 

Sir Walter Raleigh did not introduce either 
the Potato or Tobacco from America into Europe. 
Tobacco was Introduced by Sir John Hawkins, and 
the Fotato by Sir Francis Drake. 

The first English Prince of Wales was not born 
in Carnarvon Castle, nor was he displayed there to 
a crowd of admiring Welshmen. The Castle 
wes varety begun by Edward the First, and was 
not finished until 33 years after the birth of his 
fourto son. en 

James Watt did not invent the steam engine, 
but only improved it. The steam engine was in- 
vented by Edward Somerset, Marquess of Worces- 
ter, in 1655. í f 

Marconi did not invent the wireless telegraph, 
but developed and applied it. Hertz and Clerke 
Maxwell were the real inventors. 

Monkeys rarely, if ever, have fleas. Moles are 
nct blind, although their sight is not brilliant, and 
: do not bury their heads in the sand 
wien pursued—The Young Citizen. 


Tadian Athletes at the Olympic Games 


We read in The Young Men of India. 


Qn the passenger list of the Bibby steamer 
“Lancashire,” which left Colombo on the 4th June 
last. were the names of Dalip Singh, a member of 
the Sikh community of Patiala and a graduate of 
the Pana University; Hinge 
Mahratta Brahmin from the Bombay Presidency : 
P:tt and Hall, two Anglo-Indian printers from 
Calentta: Pala Singh, a sepoy from the U. P. a 
product of the Army School of Physical Training: 
ard Lakshmanan, a medical graduate from Madras. 
There six gentlemen, representing five _ different 
cecmmun:zties and as many widely-separated sections 
of the «ountry, had won the right to be acclaimed 

athletes in the Indian 
Enrire, by defeating all other aspirants to the title 
in fair, cpen competition at Delhi last February. 

The Indian team was in charge of an athletic 
ccach, Mr. H. C. Buck, Principal of the National 
Y.MC.A. Physical Traning School at Madras. . Mr. 
Back is, our colleague, and it is somewhat: embar- 
ressing, therefore, for us to give public expression 


‘record was put, up., Take 


an orthodox: 
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to the invaluable contribution made by him tọ the 
success of the team at Paris. , 

It was in the more subtle social aspect of Mr. 
Buck’s leadership, the elements that promote morale, 
that he scored most effectively, and in this difficult 
task he was most ably assisted by lis wife herself , 
an enthusiastic sportswoman, In a team,. however 
small, in which individuals differ so radically in their 
educational and community status, one must reckon 
with potential race antagonism and temperamental 
difficulties. The Eighth Olympiad was, unfortun- 
ately, not altogether iree from certain unfortunate 
incidences bred of race and national feeling. By 
contrast with these sporadic outbursts of poor 
sportsmanship, the irreproachable conduct and per- 
fect discipline of the Indian team again added lustre. 
Even the newspapers commented, in terms of the 
highest praise, on this feature of India’s participa- 
tion. Naturally, Mr. and Mrs. Buck would be the 
first to share the credit for this exemplary conduct 
with the athletes themselves. Smoking, late hours 
particination in the unwholesome | “night-life” of 
Paris, mdividual differences, the limitations imposed 
by the strictest economy, m all these things the 
Indian athletes conducted themselves like men. | __ 

We use the word “success” as applied to India’s 
part in the Olympic Games advisedly. It is true 
that no Indian athlete won a first, second or third 
place in any of the events. But they did beat every 
other athlete from Asia, with the single exception 
of a Japanese, who won a third place, and he was 
trained in America. We invite attention again to a 
statement published in the Delhi Progamme: The 
Olympic organizers are under no illusions that an 
Indian athlete, at this stage, has more than a des- 
perate chance of placing in a highly-specialized 
international competition.... We appeal to the 
people of India to give this team that full measure 
of moral support which will inspire them, win or 
lose, to put forth: their maximum effort.” Each 
Indian athlete did put forth his maximum effort to 
such good purpose,.that in each case a new Indian 
: the quarter-mile for 
instance. Pitt, in his heat, was pitted against 
British, American and Finnish athletes, each. of 
whom had vastly. more experience and training, 
and yet he won his heat in better time by far than 
he had ever made in India! It was a proud moment 
when the loud speaker announced India as the 
winner. and the Star of India was raised to the top 
of the flagstaff. ae P 

In the finals of the long jump, Dalip Singh jump- 
ed 23 feet, an unheard of record in India, which 
placed him seventh at the Olympic.Games. This,’ 
m an event in which the world’s record was 
smashed in sensational style. It means that of all 
the trained long jumpers in the world, our Dalip ' 
Singh stands seventh; we predict a brillant athletic 
future for him. 


Hinge, India’s Marathon runner, finished twenty- 
sixth In an entry of 69 athletes. But let it be set 
down to Hinge’s credit that he finished. Only 27 
athletes of the 69 actually completed. the race, and 
had Hinge weakly surrendered short of the finish 
line we should have felt disgraced. Twenty-six 
miles and more is a gruelling race, but Hinge had 
seen other athletes use up their reserve. energy and 
by sheer indomitable will power postpone their 
collapse until ‘they. had finished: he was told. to 
keep on going even if he broke a leg, and we feel 
satisfied. 


The appetites of the men. now in the pink 
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of condition, were prodigious: all were popular 
with the English stewards, who took delight-in 
smuggling to them astonishing amounts of’ ice 
cream. They all sat at the same table with the 
Bucks : for the time being race and caste distinc- 
tions were forgotten, though Hinge limited himself 
to vegetable curries, milk and fruit. 

t is a fine thing, no. doubt, to win: finer still 
to run a race against hopeless odds with an in- 


domitable will to put forth not only your maximum’ 


effort, but a little more ‘besides. And veteran 
trainers, watching the graceful. performance of 
Lakshmanan in the hurdles, the natural spring of 
Dalip Singh in the long jump, or the potential, not 
yet fully developed, speed of Pitt in the quarter, 
realized that la may soon compete on more 
equal terms, when trained over a longer period, 
against the best in the world. It is only natural 
that the French newspapers should single out men 
like Dalip Singh and Pala Singh for special comment, 
with particular emphasis on the chie effect achieved 
by the elaborate coiffeur of the Sikh, not only on 
the track but on the_ streets of Paris. It took no 
mean ability for the Bucks to convoy them through 
the admiring throngs! | e: o 

The Eighth Olympiad is over. Speaking generally 
there is no disguising the fact that there have been 
unpleasant episodes that have militated, to some 
extent, against that perfect spirit of goodwill which 
the Olympic organizers hoped to promote. But 
such sporadic outbursts of temper and national 
. prejudice have marred other Olympiads as well. It 
is Only human to be tempted to brand the whole 
Glympic ideal as a failure because here and there 
there have been breaches of gentlemanly. conduct. In 
Some sections of the Press a pessimistic attitude 
has been taken up, and the question raised as to 
whether these games were, after all, worth while. 
Surely such an attitude betrays a lack of the sense 
of proportion. Can anyone doubt that to bring 
forty-five nations together in keen but friendly 
con petition marks a great achievement that must 
ultimately help to break down racial and national 
barriers? The wonder is not that there have been 
occasional ugly incidents, but that there have not 
been more of them. One would hesitate to belittle 
the contribution football has made to the fine 
sporting traditions of the British because an 
occasional match is marked by rowdyism. A finely- 
trained athlete is often as temperamental as a prima 
donna, and where he temporarily allows the lust of 
conquest to blunt his finer sensibilities, he should 
- be judged Jeniently. Almost invariably such men 
realize the fault later and: tender sincere 
apologies. ee o. 

The League of Nations unites*the political 
representatives of the nations of-the world with the 
avowed intention of promoting peace: Differences 
of opinion, even traces of aggressiveness or selfish- 
hess, occasionally introduce a disruptive element, 
yet we have faith to believe that these international 
‘conferences will ultimately advance the cause of 
universal brotherhood. The Olympic Games have 
the same objective, and in so far as an athletic field 
provides a less controversial atmosphere than the 
council chamber, we believe that, in spite of an 
occasional breakdown of morale, the ministry of 
play and healthy athletic rivalry will teach men to 
play the game with an even surer hope of success, 

We rejoice that India’s team was never guilty 
of the slightest trace of poor sportsmanship; that, 


on the contrary, their exemplary conduct won for - 


them an enviable reputation. To (maintain this 
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record will be increasingly difficult, as the number 
of Indian representatives grows larger, but a high 
precedent for sportsmanlke conduct has been set 
that augurs well for future success. 

And what about the immediate future? Thanks 
to Mr. Buck’s careful and economical management, 
a sum of almost 8,000 rupees lies on, fixed deposit 
to the credit of the All-India Olympic Committe-. 
This committee is now in_ process of being 
converted into a permanent Olympic Association, 
functioning through a carefully-selected working 
committee. In accordance with suggestions agreed 
to by a.l the members, India should look forward 
to participation in the next Far Eastern Champior- 
ship Games, to be held in Manila in 1926. The 
expense of sending an Indian team to Manila wil 
be much less than to send them to Evrope. Ther 
rivals will be more nearly in the sam2 class. As 
stated before, India has, with one exeeption, won 
out, in actual records, over all other Far Eastern’ 
represertatives. The athletes just reurned frora 
Paris are full of enthusiasm, eager to Lroadcast tha 
need for more intensive and inteiligent - trainin; 
among the masses. And this aspect of promoting a 
more vigorous play life among the masses is quite 
the mos: important feature of the Olympic programme, 
the only one in fact that justifies ita existencc. 
Seven thousand Indian athletes tried for a place oz 
the team that went to Paris; is it too much to 
hope that not less than 10,000 youths will train 
for a place on the team selected to represent ths 

dian Empire at the Far Eastern Games? 


The article from which these extracts 
have been made is from the pen of A. G 
Noehren, wp. Jn a previous number we 
wrote about the Far Eastern Olympic. 


~ 





Idealism ın Hindu Politics — 


J. N. C. Ganguly writes in the same 
Review : : ' 


The most remarkable and important political con- 
tribution of Vedic times is the conception of the 
majesty of the assembly wielding corporate authority 
The political consciousness of this pericd rose to @ 
metaphysical height when the loving devotion tc 
the assembly as the citadel of free national ideals 
called forth ardent popular prayers, and their twc 
assemblies were personified as positive powers In 
ihe jie of the community (Atharva Veda, 1, 13, 4: 


s DD i 

According to the Hindu theory ‘cf life, there 
cannot be an absolute separation and segregation o7 
the varicus departments of life. ` E. B. Havel has 
remarked—“Indo-Aryan polity ...was firmly basec 
on the principle that right is might, or, as the 
Mahabharat puts it, that the heavens are concen- 
trated in the ethics of the State” (Aryan Rule in 
India, p, xiv). Similarly, Dr. N. N. Law has 
explained the Hindu conception in connection with 
the religious ceremonies performed by the great 
and powerful kings of antiquity, which reveal at 
places wonderful height of thought besides social 
and political history. “The ideal of the State as 
set forth in the epics and later Sanskrit literature 
is the attainment of the summum onum, ie. 
moksha cr_salvation.....--The State is the nfichinery 
for the collective attainment of salvation (moksha) 
by the people under its care, through the . 


i 
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fulfilment of their legitimate desires” (Aspects of 
Ancient Indian Polity, p. 144. 





Sins of Social Attitude 


Earry Emerson Fosdick says in the same 
monthly — 3 


One of our leading sociologists has recently 
said, the greatest sins of this generation are con- 
nected wth money-getting. As one watches our 
economic system in operation, he sees how easy 
it is for a powerful man, kindly in his attitude 
toward inlividuals whom he meets one, by one, 
throcgh & great organization to enforce hard 
practices that do more harm, hurt more families, 
create more miseries than all his individual 
kindliness can make up for. Cavour, the states- 
man, at work upon fhe unification of Italy, and 
using every pclitical device he could Jay his mind 
to, said orce to his confrére, “We should be great 
rogues if we did for ourselves what we are doing 
for Italy.” And there are rogues. great and small 
who do for an organisation, political or economic, 
what thev never would dream of doing for 
themselve. 





Choice of. Careers 


The Mysore Economic Journal prints an 
article by. ‘I. P. O’Connor in which he 
says =- 


Cf course, children are without experience or 
much judzment, and are whimsical and change- 
able. Kuz admitting this difficulty, I still feel con- 
vinced that those parents are very unwise who donot 
pay great attention and respect to the inclinations 
of other children in helping them to choose their 
careers. Even when children seem to their parents 
to be maxing a wrong choice, am not sure that 
it would not be a better plan, if there were the 
time and money to afford if, to let them have a 
try at the- occupation of their own choice. 





Indians’ Sojourn in Hill Stations 
Regarding the effect of Indian gentlemen 
visiting hill statins, K. R. R. Sastry writes 
in Hrerymans’ Review -— ' 


Indiar gefitlemen who dare not take- their wives 
with then for a walk in the plains, do so here with 
great eare and familiarity. For once, I can find here 
oithodox ladies wearing shoes of European pattern 
and holding umbrellas without shyness. What 
remains inconccivable im the plains, has become a 
matt.r o° course here. What more, a Brahman lady 
bas t kea very well to rowing in the lake alongside 
of h.i dear partner. i i 

` O amore decidedly advantageous nature is the 
sctu tlois desire of the Indian to keep his precmets 
neat : midst a lovely garden. After the construction 
of a. exeellent. building in the hills, the owner of 
it is fourd to be serupulously neat with regard to 
his howe in.the plains also. In a country where 
municipZl administration is not too well known for 
iis santtation and, efficient management -of local 
aifairs, tuis change inthe angle of vision of Indians, 


India. But such is not the case in 
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that every house should lie amidst a compound’ 
with ample provisions sor gardening is a legacy of 
the ‘eavty Furonean settlers over here. The Hindu 
kitchen in the hills and in the plains will well 
serve a point of- comparison for the sympathetic 
critic. While over the hills, the necessity has been 
felt to keep it as far as possible separate from the 
main block, such a wholesome idea has not yet 
found acceptance in the plains. ; : 
That this, adjustment to a cool climate in the 
hottest part of the year when 107° in the shade 
is reported in the plains, has led to marked im- 
provements in the mentality .of the -Indian is a 
factor to be reckoned with’ A more punctilious 
taste to keep engagements, a more well-marked 
and systematic ‘attempt at social intercourse and 
an honest craving to appear more polished-—are 


other off-shoots of this adjustment. 





Industrial Growth Is Dependent on Growth 
in Agricultural Production 


H. Calvert observes in course of a review 
of Dr. Mrs. A. ©. .Chatterjee’s. “Labour. in 
Indian Industries” in the Bombay Co-opera- 
tive Quarterly :— n 

With very few exceptions, the home market is 
the largest: in the case of India this must always 
be the case with manufactured goods, and the - 
manufacture of goods within India must, therefore 
be limited to the purchasing power of tne peonle. 
In England.. the great. agricultural improvements 
of the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries not only 
provided the food fo maintain the rapidly increas- 
ing ‘urban population, but they enabled the 
agricultural workers to raise their standard of 
living, and_ so to absorb the new goods which the 
mills turned out. In India. such an agricultural 
revolution js not yet m sight: the pwmchasing 
power, of the 1ura] masses cuisice tle Dvunjab is 
not rising rapidly; Indian industries may supply 
the place now occupied by the imports from abroad 
but the per capita consumption of mijJ-made articles 
1s not great, and unless the giowth of industiies 
is acccmpained by a corresponding growth in agri- 
cultural production, there will soon come a limit 
beyond which industries cannot grow. 


* 





Malaria 


Dr. J. E. D’Mello tells the readers of 
Prabuddha’ Bharata how to fight Malaria. 
Says he by way of ‘preface :— l 


Of all the diseases that destory the human body 
malaria is the one that takes the hjghest toll in 
European and 
other progressive countries. The. reason of this 
is two-fold:— . ; 

The Government of those countries adopts 
stringent and radical measures for the eradication 
of preventible diseases in the light of the most 
recent scientific researches, and takes special pains 
to give free publicity to knowledge on public health 
matters, by means of. Inlormation Buieaus, public 
lectures, magic lantern «demonstrations, and b 
establishing sections of Hygiene and Public Heal 


nd i 
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at the various public exhibitions held for the en- 
lightenment of the people. - bo 
The people on their part_imbibe those ideas, 
and asssist the Government by doing their utmost 
in keeping their own premises in a sanitary condition. 
. What do we find in this country? A. dispropor- 
tionately large slice of the revenue of the country 
is taken by the military expenditure, another big 
Slice goes in the shape of princely salaries, allow- 
ances, exchange compensations, and pensions 10 
superior officers, and the people get the crumbs left 
after this surfeit, for their sanitation and_education. 

Dr. Bentley, the Malaria expert. and Director of 
Public Health of Bengal, said that forty Bengalees 
were dying every hour of Malaria epidemic, and the 
majority of those victims were young children; and, 
while dealing with the ways and means of preven- 
tion. he told the audience to have recourse to self- 

elp and co-operation in the eradication of Malaria 
from the province of Bengal, and not to depend 
upon the Government for this. For, he said, the 
revenue of the Bengal Government which worked 
out to Re. 1-12 as. per head of the population 
per year was too inadequate to cope with the 
malaria, epidemic, because the Government could 
ear-mark-only B of an anna per head per year 
for the preservation of public health. So the 
Government of Bengal allots only: 1°19 per cent. 
of its total revenue tor public health! And the 
rest. of the Provinces probably get about the same 
ae share left for the preservation of their 
ealfh. 

What do the people on.their part do for them- 
selves? The inhabitants of the rural areas in which 
this disease generally abounds are so steeped in 
ignorance as regards the cause of the disease, that 
they do not know what to do. They look upon the 
disease_ either as a visitation from the Almighty, or 
as a calamity brought on by their own evil fate, or 
as a result of the ar having gone bad as supposed 
by the Itahans of old, who gave the disease the 
name ‘malaria’ (from mala. bad. and aria air). And 
‘not knowmg how to combat the disease, they sub- 
mit to it meekly, and fall an easy prey. 


rreemvninie 


Agricultural Education 


Doongersee Dharamsee observes in 
fare :— 


It is a most deplorable fact that agricultural 
education in India is not adequate to meet the 
needs of Indian farmers. The Government of India, 
expend too smal] an amount of money on agricul- 
tural education and that also not always so usefully 
as to promote the interests of agriculturists, _ The 
politicians in the legislative “Assembly and ‘Local 
Legislative Councils are too busy in politics and 
other. subjects while the most essential and urgent 
subject, that of agricultural development. does not 
receive the consideration due to it. 


Wel- 


ee tetris 


Observations Made in China 


. N. Chatterjee writes in Mahabodhi :— 


-] expressed my sorrow at the fratricidal 
warfare that is being carried on between the North 
and the South. Mr. Liu and his friends were 


confident that within 10 years the differences would ` 
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be composed and there would come about a 
brilliant change in the life of the naion. The 
republic will remain unmoved, rcund it wall cluster 
unselfish, educated and patriotic men to_nfuse life 
and. energy Into the remotest part of the Empire. 
_, Lhe soldiers, recently . recruited in. the army 
with cheer:nl countenances lounge lazi_y on the 
grounds of che temples, ‘They wear no a:imunition 
boots. Felt shoes, with thin leather solos, do the 
service. Their accoutrements are shocking y poor, 
„How could the Government supply them with 
military bocts and equipment when it had 20 money 
to pay the salary of the army and civil function- 
aries: they have not been paid wages for months 
and months. Their rulers tell them that tre finance 
of the ecotmntiry is in dilapidated condi ior. The 
rulers are fighting for their own sdfish end 
and ambition tearing the country to pieces. The 
“ foreigners ” are iInsidiously usurping the land, 
squeezing the substance out of it and fomenting 
discord and dissension among the rules of the 
country: out they, the poor soldiers and tie officers 
of the Stete are expected tc live on mother 
wit. They have to turn brigands and. robbers 
to make « living. They, said all thi: with a 
blush of shame. They were happy to see us, men 
from India, the country. of their greet Buddha. 
They. exvect better_times when the white man 
leaves the country. China, at present, is no man’s 
land. Its Hnance, industry, education, zailway, in 
truth its very soul is delivered uz to the 
foreigners, | te 
‘Lhe President and his ministers are mere figure- 
heads in the country and obedient slaves of the 
white man and dance like marionettes to the 
rhythmie pall of his strings. The people, n general, 
seem Indifferent to the chaotic conditon of the 
Government, but become bitter and ironical when 
they speak about covetousness and egard for 


_. personal advantage of the contending parties in the 


north and south; and speak of them æ brigands 
and apaches, driving the country headlong into 
financial rin and enslavement. It is the “ for- 
eigners,” chey will tell you, who have driven the 
wedge hstween the north and the souta, and will 
extend the -cieavage and widen tha division 
between tne cold and stupid north anc emotional 
and fiery south till the two are chle to close up the 
rank. The aration has too long been kept n stygian 
darkness to brar the light of ‘heaven. the new 
form of stace-craft. 


About Chinese villages and villagers, 
writer says :— 


The villages consisting of groups of huts with 
thatched roofs are wonderfully clean. There is no 
foul smell of animal and human dung. What the 
inside of the poor dwellings is like, [ cannot say. 
These poor people keep the outside of their hamlets 
cleaner anc. tidier than the villages in India or the 
slums of Enrope. There are no metalled. roads, no 
waler-supply, no- schools, not evon a mecicine man. 
For centu ies these people have beer neglected 
and thrown upon thei own resources. They live 
and die Eke flies. They: «dwell amorz the rude 
tombs of ~he dead. They do rot acknowledge the 
victory of zhe grave nor feel the sting of death, 


the 
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A New Era in the Irish Free 3tete 
St Mibal Singh discourses in the Indian 


~~ 
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Review on a new era in the Irish Free 
‘State, telling us among other things that— 

Martial law has been withdrawn from all parts 


of the country. The military have handed over the 
maintenance of law and order to the civil authority. 


That authority has had the wisdom and courage . 


to disband the militarised police force: which 
corstituzed_the backbone of the British regime. 
In its stead has been substituted the Civic - Guard. 
which, as its name implies, consists of civilians 
without lethal weapons of any kind, whose 
uniform. much less methods, are in no way suggest- 
ive of. military force. 

The courage shown: by the Government in 
serding out unarmed men to maintain law an 
order in places where only recently war had been 
raging produced a great moral effect upon the 
people. The few_ attacks which _ have been made 
upon ths Civic Guards have served to win them 
tae sympathy and even the active support of the 
population. they, unafraid of grave personal danger, 
are trying to serve. : 

The measures employed by General Eoin O'Duffy 
the head of the Civic Guard, and General W. R. E 
Murphy. the head of the Dublin Metropolitan police, 
kave proved so singularly effective that armed crime 
is becoming rarer and rarer. These officers, and Mr; 
Kevin O'Higgins, the Minister for Justice their 
immediate superior, are young men in the early 
thirties. They knew nothing about police work 
when they were appointed to their present posts; 
yet they have established a record which experienced 
adminisirators might well envy. 





Ancient Orissa 


The Bengal Nagpur Railway Magaxine 
for October has given a short history `of 
Orissa, in course of which itis stated : 


In tha 2nd Century B. C. Asoka raided and con- 
cuered it, recognising, apart from the value of its 
jungle tracts, which throughout centuries have 
borne a reputation second to none for the breeding 
cf war elephants : the remarkable standard of civili- 
zation and prosperity attained by the Kalingas, 
which surpassed by far that of the neighbouring 
States. The inhabitants were travellers and many 
af them sailors who reached the distant shores of 
Malaya. Their trade was to a large extent based 
upon the cloth produced locally in very large quan- 
tities and exported far afield. Diamonds were also 
found in quantities sufficient to draw attention to 
tne richness of the deposits. 

The conquest by Asoka was marked by extra- 
crcinary ferocity and bloodshed, which was subse- 
quently deplored by the victor who by way of 
atonement caused edicts to be inscribed upon rocks at 
Dhauli near Puri and Jaganda (Jaugada?) near Ganjam. 
These edicts record that durmg the campaign, 
150.000 captives were taken, 100,0U0 were slain and 
many times this amount perished. The figures give 
one a fair idea as to the population of that time. 





The Future 


In, Current Thought C. F. Andrews 
states =— 
All that I know is that the inevitable trend of 
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human history; as its tide is moving forward to-day, 
is towards unification. The scientific discoveries 
of the modern world are pointing tọ unification. 
The irresistible urge within man 1s towards uni- 
fication. All the higher spiritval forces have their 
goal in unification. Every deed of love and sacri- 
fice, of brotherhood and * fellowship, leads to uni- 
ficaticn. , l , : 

When mankind has achieved its goal, it may bẹ 
that cther forms ol colour and beauty will reveal 
themselves, by which the Many will be realised 
anew, before becoming merged again in the One. 
But all that is beyond our present range of know- 
ledge. For us, as we enter into our own great 
heritage of the future, the way is clear. We 


should give to our thoughts and ideas, our hopes 


and aims, no less wide a range than that of Hu- 
manity itself. There is ultimately one Race for us 
all—the Human Race. 


Brotherhood for us all,—the Brotherhood of Man. 


Tagore as a Revolutionary 


There 1s ultimately one 


In the same monthly is printed a paper | 


read by Rabindranath. Tagore at the theatre 
in Peking in which the poet stated in what 
sense he was a revolutionary. Said he :— 


Revolution must come, and men must risk re- 
vilement and misunderstanding, ` especially from 
those who want to be comfortable, who believe 
that the soul is antiquated, and who put their faith 
in materialism and convention. These will be 
taken by surprise, these stunted children who 
belong truly to the dead past and not to modern 
times, the past that had its age in distant_antiquity 
when physical flesh and size predominated, and not 


..the mind of man. 


Purely physical dominance is mechanical, and 
modern machines are merely exaggerating our 
bodies, lengthening and multiplying our limbs. The 


modern child delights in such enormous bodily bulk | 
representing an inordinate material power, saying, | 


“Let me have the big toy and no sentiment’ which 
can disturb it.” He does not realise that we are_re- 
turning to that ante-diluvian age which revelled in 
its production of gigantic physical frames, leaving 
no room for the freedom of the inner spirit. l 


All great human movements in the world are | 


related to some great ideal, Some of you. say that 
such æ doctrine of the spirit has been in its death- 
throes for over a century, and is now moribund, 
that we have nothing to rely upon but external forc- 
es and material foundations. But I say, on my 
part, that your doctrine was obsolete long ago. It 
was exploded in the Spring-time when mere size 
was swept. off the face of the world, and was replac- 
ed by man, brought naked into the heart of crea- 
tion, man with his helpless body, but with his in- 
domitable mind and spirit. a 

The impertinence of material things is extremel 
old. The revelation of spirit in man is modern: 
am on its side. for I am modern. I have explained 
how I was born into a family which rebelled, which 
had faith in its loyalty to an inner ideal. 
want to reject me, you are free todo so. But I 
have my right, as a revolutionary, to carry the. flag 
of freedom of spirit into the shrine of your idols, 
~~material power and accumulation.. 





` previously planned is nota righteous struggle. 


‘and of preventing any of the major 
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Satyagraha is Dharma-yuddha 


The same journal contains an authorised 
translation from the Gujarati. of Mahatma 
Gandhi’s early history of Satyagraha, from 
which one learns that Satyagraha, is Dharma- 
yuddha, and that S ea a 


A Dharma-yuddha, in which there are no secrets 


| to be guarded, no scope for cunning -and no place 


for untruth, comes unsought ; and the religious man 
is ever ready for it. A struggle which has to Ls 
a righteous struggle God Himself plans campaigns 
and conducts battles. A Dharma-yuddha can be 
waged only in the name of God, and it is only 
when the Satyagrahi becomes quite feeble, 1s appa- 
rently_on his last legs and finds utter darkness all 
around him, that God comes to the rescue. God 
helps when one feels oneself meaner than the very 


dust under one’s feet. Only to the weak and help- 


less is divine succour vouchsafed. 


pt, He - 


' G. B. Shaw and Upton Sinclair on 
7 Non-Violence pi 

An- Austrian gentleiian has sent to the 
same journal the opinions of'G. B. Shaw, and 
Upton Sinclair on Non-Violence as a “means 
of liberation. Shaw declares :— _ . 


For myself, can only say that L. do. not’ believe 


in the efficacy of any purely negative policy except 
for stupidly conservarive purposes. ` , i 

_ The objection to military coercion is not . that it 
is ineffective; it is, on the contrary, terribly -effectve 
but its effects are incalculable. They are as often 
as not.precisely the reverse of those contemplated ; 
and in all cases they go far beyond the intentions 
of those who resort to-it.. The late-Tsar- of Russia 
‘began the war of 1914 with object of preventing 
Austria from subjugating Serbia, The British Em- 
pire went into it with the object of keeping , Bel- 
gium im its condition of a power greatly inferior in 
military strength on the shores of the North Sea, 
f p j or powers. from 
establishing a military hegemony In Europe. The 
Tsar achieved his object most effectively : but the 
forces he set in motion, instead of stopping there, 


| went on to exterminate himself and his family and 


set up_a Communist Republic in Russia, The 
British Empire did not even achieve its object. It 
gave. ce a military hegemony, and consolidated 
Belgium and France into a single military unit. lf 
this was the reward of the victors, that of the 
vanquished can be imagined. ; 

India has been subjugated by violence and held 
down by violence. India can be freed by violence, 


just as Ireland has been freed by violence. It is 
' idle in theface of history to deny these facts; it 


might as well be said that tigers have never been 
able to live by violence, and that non-resistance 
will convert tigers to a diet of rice. But the llogical 
end of it will be that England will never be safe 
whilst there-is an Indian left alive on earth, nor 
India ever safé whilst an Englishman breathes, The 
moment violence begins, nen demand security at 
all costs; and, as security can never be obtained, 


' and the endless path of it lies through blood, vio- 


lence means finally the extermination of the human 
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race. That is why the -conscience of mankind 
feels it to be wicked and finally destructive of 
everything it professes fo conserve. Christ and 
and Buddha and Shelley, Tolstoy and Gaadhi, were 
the mouthpieces of this conscience; but, though 
they did not revenge eyil. it can hardly be said 
that'they did not resist it.: The confusion between 
revenge and resistance, between the attempt to 
balance one evil by creating another. and the deter- 
mination to eradicate evil and disarm or even 
destroy its agents, must be cleared up before men 
will enter on the path of peace, or onany path 
which they are asked to pursue without weapons, 
and without responsibility. As you youself call 
non-resistance “a method of combat, it is plain 
that your are no more. really a non-resister than 
a wife is when she discovers that she must find 
some other way of overcoming her hustand than 
by her fists. 


This is followed by Upton Sinclair’s views : 
Iam a person who has never used violence 


myself, that is, in a personal way--and if it could 


be proven that humanity conld_solve all its pro- 
blems by the method of Gandhi, no one would 
rejoice more than I. The spectacle wich men 
have presented in the effort to solve their problems 
by violence during the last. nines years very strongly 
indicates the need of some other methcd ;_ but I 
cannot say that, at present, I am convinced that 
the method now being tried by Gandhi is one 
which will succeed in the Western world. I speak 
as one who has been brought up in a Republic 
and is accustomed to settle public controversies 
by the method of the ballot. That is, of 
course, a method of violence thinly disguised. 
When I vote, I seek to apply the powers of the 
State against those who oppose my views. and my 
voting would have no, meaning wihout the power 
of the State behind it; up to the present time at 
any rate, my VORGE would have no sffest, except 
the powers of the State were used to erforce it. 
Every time I vote, therefore, [ give my sanction 
to the existence of the State and -the use of the 
State to carry out the will of the majority. l 
My present opinion is that people who have 
obtained the ballot should use it and solve their 
problems in that way. Ia the case of peoples who 
have not obtained the ballot, and who cannot. con- 
trol their States, I again find in my. own mind a 
division of opinion, which is not logical, but purely 


- a rough practical judgement. My own fcrefathers 


got their ‘political freedom by violence; ttat is to 
say, they overthrew the British Crown. and made 
themselves a free Republic. Also, by violence, they 
put an end to the enslavement of the black race 
on this continent. Quite recently, I have seen the 
people of Austria, Germany and Russia overthrow 
their despotic governments and establish governnients 
which are more completely representation of_ their 
will. I cannot deny the sympathy whick I feel 
for these oppressed peoples. I fear it wil sound 
very cynical, but I must confess that mv feeling 
is that expressed .by an old_labour leader of this 
country who said to me: “Never use violence, Upton- 
never use violence, not until you get enough of it.” 
In other words, if there is‘any chance of the people 
getting free by violence! should justify the use of it. 
At the same time, I-recognized that a man like 

dhi may quite possibly put _me to saame as 
an adviser to oppressed races. If it shovlq turn 
out that the peoples, who, by their entirely helpless 
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position, are forced to employ non-violence, should . 


teauh us a higher ideal and a better way of lfe, 
wiry, I would be numbered among those who are. 
wig to learn. 





Causes of Wars 


Bernard Houghton gives it as 
nion In the ‘same review that 


Wars are not, as the histories and newspapers 
pe end, made from some sudden quarrel between 
stetesmen or from breach of a- treaty. They result 
from the clash of economic interests. Britain’s 
entry ‘nto the recent war had as much to do with 
the German invasion of Belgium as with a solar 
ecipse. Nor did the Czar’s Government order a 
generali mobilization on July 30th, 1914, thereby 
imving the signal for war because of the. wrongs 
oi little Serbia. It began the world slaughter in 
order 70 seize Constantinople, the way to which 
tne secret council in Petrograd in February had 
accurately stated to be through Berlin. The imme- 
diate cause which brought im Britain was the 
secret understanding of Mr. Asquith’s inner cabinet 
with the French Government, the, ultimate cause 
the rivalry between the British and German iron- 
masters and cxploiters of tropical peoples. The 
war was the conflict of rival Inipenalisms for the 


exploliation of the world. 
Ra . 


Dayanand Centenary Celebrations 


We read in the Vedie Magaxane that 
in connection with the Dayanand Centenary 
Celebrations, " i 

A Conference of Religions is to be convened, 
where representatives of Christianity, Islam, 
Buddhism. Sikhism, Puranism, Jainism, Zoroastrian- 
ism, and the Vedic Dharma will read papers in 
which they will elucidate the following points from 
tke point of view of their respective religions : 

(1) God and Soul. 

(2) The Origin of the Universe, 

(3) The Origin of Knowledge. | 

(4) Salvation and the Way to it. _ 

(5) The Problem of Happiness and Misery. 

Papers on Arya teneis will be read by Arya 
ZSandits in a separate sammelanam. aches 

. Huge yajnas will be performed. Elevating ser-. 
mons and lectures will be arranged. There will be 
an exhibition of healthy children, where boys and 
cirls that carry the palm in physical strength and 
welfare will be awarded prizes. Matches in wrestl- 
ing and athletics will also take place. In _ these, 
players other than professional athletes will take 


his opi- 


‘he Utsava will in short be so planned as to 
-give a mighty push to the progress of the commu- 
nity in spheres social, spiritual, and physical. - 


=e 


™he First Indian Woman Member of 
a Legislature 

‘tri- Dharma writes -— 

A step of great human and historical importance 


~ i eae 
SS f 


Aa New 
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was taken on the 23rd September -by the entrance 
for the first time into a Legislative Council in 
India of a woman as Member of the Council. The 
great honor of being appointed Darbar (State) 
Physician has been conferred ‘on Mrs. Lukhose 
Ponnen, the Doctor in charge of the Women’s and 
Children’s Hospital in Trivandrum, the capital of 
Travancore State. The appointment carries with it 


f eT ee ae te” at 
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Mrs. Poonen Lukhose who has been appomted 
acting Durbar Physician and nominated a 
member of the Legislative Council of the 

i Travancore: State 


a nominated seat in the Legislative Council as Mrs 
uxhose is now in charge of one of the majo 
departments of the State." On taking the oath a 
member she received a hearty ovation 
ter on making her maiden speech when she ha 
to ask for the grant in the budget for the Medica 
services she was congratulated by the non-officia 
members who said they were proud of thei 
Government for so impartially ushering such 
worthy lady into the Council and into high an 
responsible office. In reply Mrs. Lukhose said shi 
would aim at serving the best interests of th 
people. A wave of proud. pleasure has gone ove 
the womanhood of India at these new honors an 
opportunities for one_ of their sex. Coming spon 
taneously from an Indian State makes it doubly 


propitious. 





| 
| 





read of George Bernard Shaw : 


FOREIGN PERIODICALS 


G. B. Shaw on a Labour Government 


In contributing to The Century Magaxine 
some portraits in pencil and pen, Walter 
Tittle lets the reader know incidentally the 
political opinions of his sitters. Thus we 





Some one asked what he thought the result of the 
current general election would be. He replicd that 
he hardly felt in a position to prophesy, but that 
labour would at least make a considerable gain. Did 
he think a labor government would be a good thing 
for Great Britain ? ae 

“Why not?” he asked smilingly “Perhaps they 
would make some mistakes. Other forms of govern- 
ment have been busily blundering for centuries, 
why not give labor achance to blunder a bit ? They 
will certainly do no worse than has been done.” 

Miss May Sinclair said that the present political 
tangle was so confusing to her that she had not 
voted at all. o, 

“I did,” was his response. “I could not miss a 
chance to give the Conservatives the scare of one 
more labor ballot.” 





“Peril” Yellow or White ? 


- Lincoln Steffens had a conversation with 
a Chinese philosopher, who was his friend, 
on the Yellow Peril, which is reported in 
the October Century, from which we extract 
only the white man’s question and the 
yellow man’s final words in reply. The white 
man asked :— 


“The things we Westerners do,” I said. “are 
often ignoble, bad. but the things we say—and 
mean are good. The Japanese, who came among 
us to iearn and choose, studied our deeds and ig- 
nored our good intentions. Why ? They took our 
battle-ships and left our churches. They passed 
over our democracy and our liberties, to copy our 
constitutions and, of them all, they adopted the 
German worst! We taught them how we believed 
in loving our neighbors, in respecting the rights of 


other peoples and, especially, in protecting the 
weak. They saw only our empires, and they 


copied the corruption and the conquest of expan- 
gion. We are manufacturers and merchants, true; 
we make goods. make them well and. having made, 
we sell them. Yes, business is business. But the 
Japanese went home and made things only to sell— 
bad goods. We cheat. too. and we lie: we steal, 
defraud, we betray. We know that, but we hate 
hes and theft and fraud. We preach and we really 
prefer the doctrine of honesty. efficiency, and love im 
service, and we explained that to the Japanese. We 
offered them our ideals ; we made clear the distinc- 
tion we recognize between theory and practice; 


art and---and succes; religion and the market ; and 
we recommended to them our _better---principles. 
They listened ; they are ‘very polite. as you know. 
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They scemed to understand; we were swe taa 
they understood. They told us in fac, they sax 
in so many words that they did undesskad. bu 
when they got back home, they did not d 
what we said; they did what we cid. An 
so, you see, Japan now is a peril to us and t 
you a very present trouble. Why? Eow did tni 
come to pass ?” 


The Chinese philosopher replied — 


“I wil add out of my humble Chines pride anc 
with all my heathen courtesy, I will aout tha 
maybe they did understand you, if not waat you 
said. But what they did was to lock o-er you 
shoulder while you talked, observe wha” rou did 
and, assuming, politely, that you said and did tw 
same things, they came home and thzy cid what 
they thought you must have said that ycu did.” 

He gave me his hand, and I held it. 

“Then.” I concluded doubtingly, “he yellow 
peril is a white peril ?” 

“The vellow peril is a pale peril,” i.e smilcd. 
“unless the Japanese lead and you Irie us to 
follow ycur practices instead of your prenckings, as 
we now. perhaps erroneously, prefer.” 


A Reform to End Reforns 


Dr. Glenn Frank 
same journal :— 


The tea commandments must be reinterpreted to 
each generation in the specific terms of raat gener- 
ation’s weys of thinking and living and working. 
The sociologists have been hammering anay at this 
point for many years. I have often summarized in 
these columns their contentions on this poirt, but 
they will bear another repetition. 

‘ae men killed their tellows only at cost range 
with clube : now they may kill them at Img range 
with ungtarded machinery. Once men kileć thei” 
fellows quickly with deadly poisons ; now they may 
kill them slowly by selling them adulteratec food 
or fake patent medicines. 

Once men stole from their fellows ony `y the 
personal method of carrying away their tengible 
property ; now they may steal from then ty the 
impersona. method of manipulating prices without 
regard for quality of goods or services. 

Once slavery meant owning men direc ly, now 
slavery mey mean simply controlling men indirectly. 

Once man burned heretics, men, who cdffered 
from the :aajority opinion of their time; now they 
simply discredit them and prevent them iton get- 
tine paying jobs. l 

Men msy now sin by syndicate, as Professor 
Ross phrased it, without fecling the insistcat sense 
of persona moral responsibility they mig.t feel if 
they sianel by the well-known personal met..ods. 

As there ave styles in sin, so there arc fahions 
in goodnes3. It is no longer thought the a good 
set of personal habits alone makes a g7y¥l man, 
The modern good man must have polities! and 
business ard professional morals as well. 


tells the pubie in the 
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Further, he holds :— 


Minding one’s own business is almost a lost art, 
as L. P. Jacks points out in a recent essay. The 
“model citizen” of the twentieth century is the man 
who minds other people’s business. This is the age 
of the upliiter. An uplifter is frequently a man 
who has misread the golden rule, a man who has 
interpreted the golden rule as a roving commission 
to busybodies, as a personal command to him to 
regulate the life oi his neighbor and of his nation. 
But- the golden rule is not a roving commission to 
busybodies ; it is the supreme command for us to 
mind our own business. oy ues 

Mimding one’s own business is, in itself the 
supreme social service. In fact, if every man 
min his own business, social service would be un- 
necessary, and the army of reformers would have 
to demobuilize. 

Why are business reforms ever necessary? 
Because some business men have not minded _ their 
own business as they should. Why are religious 
reforms ever necessary ? Because some preachers 
have not minded their own business as they_should. 
Why are political reforms ever necessary? Because 
some politicians have not minded their own business 
as- they should. Because somebody some-where has 
given less than his best to his profession or to his 
business, | 

The life of the world is moved and molded 
mainly by the way the work of the world is done. 
The private businesses of the world are, therefore, 
better instruments of social service than the public 
movements of the world. We can be pretty sure 


that, at any given moment, the real issue we need 


to face is inside our own job. It is not always the 
uplitters who uplift the world; it is mainly the 
men and women who are minding their own busi- 
ness in a creative and consistent way. 

We have had a “war to end war,” I suggest 
that in politics, in religion, and in social service, 
we have a “reform to end reforms. 





A Threat to India 


Time and again, Indians have been re- 
minded that no Party in Britain “will be 
cowed by threats or force or by a policy of 
brirging Government to a standstill.” But 
though Britishers will not brook threats, 
they think it quite right for themselves 
to use threats. Surveying “India asa Field 
for Investors” in The Financial Review of 
Reviews, John Marlow, B.a„ expresses the 
opinion “that a new spirit is arising in India 
which is not calculated to increase the 
security or the amount of dividends to be 
derived from Indian investments.” He goes 
on to add :— 

The above is the dark side of the picture, but, 
fortunately, there is another side. A characteristic 
defect of the average Indian is his distrust of banks 
or investments. If he saves a little money, instead 
of Invesiing it, he either converts it. into jewellery 
which his wife wears or else hides it in a crock iu 


the floor*of his hut. _. ; 
it is a very foolish custom, for it encourages 
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thieves, and often results. im his. losing his _ life’s. 
savings. In any case he thereby deprives himself. 
of interest. This factor is one which.is continually 
embarrassing the Government Mint. The more- 
prosperous fhe country, the larger the amount of 
silver which goes out of circulation and has to be- 
replaced at considerable expense. 

_ From the British investors standpoint, however, 
if means that for many years to come,. if India. 
wants to borrow, she cannot get all she wants from 
her own people and will have to come to. us, and. 
by simply refusing to subscribe we can bring the 
people of India to their senses, All the same, a. 
good deal of damage ali round would. be inflicted 
before this lesson were learned.. 


The threat is conveyed in. the. words we 
have italicised. Our reply is- that if India. 
wins self-rule, she will have confidence in 
her own National Government; and if during. 
the last big war she could make a. “free” (i 


gift of millions to Britain. in addition to. - 


subscribing millions to war loans, she- would 
be able to finance her own ventures. More-. 
over, a self-ruling India. would. be free, in 
case of need, to borrow from all wealthy 
countries, which is practically not the case- 
now. In any case, development of the re- 
sources of the country can wait longer than. 
the attainment of political freedom. 


Seram 


New Openings in India for Britons 


The writer of an article in the Round’ 
Table on “The Economic and Social Aspira- 
tions of the Indian Nationalists” thinks :— 


Whether for good or ill, the day of the British 
offiiciafs in India is passing ; that was decided when 
the Montagu-Chelmsford Reforms were instituted.. 
Progress toward Dominion, self-government is inev- 
itable. The highest authorities feel that. the Indian 
Legislatures have assumed { 
never contemplated. There will be, however, a 
career for British youth, with greater possibilities 
of profit, 1f less agreeable, in, the agricultural and 
industrial development of India, as it will be more 
than a generation before Indians in sufficient num- 
bers can be trained for the purpose. Caste pre- 
judices still oppose formidable barriers. The- 
Britisher of the new type will have to be carefully 
trained to secure the confidence of his Indian 
employer. British managers and foremen in Indian 
mills rarely have cause to complain of their treat- 
ment. The technical expert, however, will be forced. 
to work nearly the same hours as his-plant, and 
have few hours in the day for sport or social life. 


But we are overcoming caste barriers very 
fast ; and Britishers- are not the best indus- 
trialists and agriculturists of the day. 


The English of English Public Men 


We, writers of Babu English, are much 
beholden to some British. public men. whose 


functions which were. 


x 
d 
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FOREIGN PERIODICALS 


‘English is beld up ‘to admiration by The 
Review of Reviews in the following extract :— 


Sir Herbert Stephen is much distressed by.a bad 
example of the English of some of our public, men. 
Four ex-Ministers and ten gentlemen standing in 
the front rank of men. of letters—including, Mr. 
Thomas Hardy, Mr. Kipling and Mr. Edmund Gosse 
—sent a joint letter to The Times renee 
that a tablet in memory of Byron should be place 
in Westminster Abbey. Under the crushing title of 

Collective literacy” in the London, Mercury, Sir 
Herbert exposes, with all the damning  clarity_o 
parallel columns, the looseness of their diction. We 
append a few examples although only the complete 
analysis would suffice to show the zest with which 
his indictment is written : 


Letter. 


_ Byron, like other sensi- 
tive temperaments. 


Comment. 


A man may be a poet, 
and or a peer, but he 
cannot be a temperament. 


Stars do not “rise” after 
being “eclipsed” they; be- 
come visible by reason 
of the movement of the 
moon, or whatever eclipsed 
them. 


He has been a tempera- 
ment, and now he isa 
voice. Does a trumpet 
voice mean the voice of 
a trumpet? And what 
trumpet ? 


This is nonsense. There 
were many  despotisms 
against which he never 
thought of protesting, 1n- 
cluding Lord  Byron’s 
despotism over his own 


His star was for a while 
eclipsed, but it rose again 
in his maturer years, 


When he became a 
‘trumpet voice. 


His ardent protest 
against every !despotism. 


household. 

---have lifted the Byron “Latter” here should 
of the latter years on toa be “later.” No former 
higher plane. years have been men- 

tioned. “on” is 
redundant, 





“Famine, Floods and Folly ” 


China, like India, is a country of “famine, 
floods and folly.” Arthur De C. Sowerby 
writes in Zhe China Journal of Science 
and Arts, of which he is one of the two 
editors :— 


Floods, droughts and famines are the result of 
the lack of vegetation throughout North China, and 
unless the Chinese people wake up to the situation, 
and commence a vigorous policy of aforestation, 
they may expect greater miseries and more abiding 
poverty in their northern marches than they are 
subject to even now. 


In another article in 
he asks :-— 


What, indeed. is the matter with North China? 
Why these floods? Why these droughts ? 


the same journal 
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The answer is a very simple one, and the remedy 
ready at hand, though expensive, and zaling for a 
considerable amount of organization, Ceterminaticn, 
and, possibly, even sacrifice on the part of thc3e 
in authority. _ P 

Floods and famine are, of course, Girectly atti- 
butable to unfavourable climatic and, pnygiographiz- 
al conditions, nor until one looked into the mett2r 
would one be inclined to blame the government or 
people of a country suffering from suca ills. Rather 
would one pity them. . | 

But _ scientific investigation has Jed us to a 
knowledge of the reasons why ceriain kinds f 
climate are to be met with in certain countries, -S 
well as the agencies at work to procuce the ph’- 
siographical features of those, countries, and when 
we look into these in connection with, the preseat 
conditions in North China, we realize that tLe 
Chinese have no one but themselves to blame fr 
their present sufferings. per 
_ Our readers will remember the leading artic-e 
in our July issue, which dealt with, tae forests, «r 
lack of them, in China. It was poinzed out there 
that the whole of North China was at one time 
more or less heavily forested, but -hat now tke 
mountains, excep? for a few isolatec and rapid-y 
diminishing areas, are barren, often lackmg even 
the scantiest kind of vegetable covering. 

The results are manifold. In the first place, tLe 
lack of heavy vegetation in. mountamous, arezs 
affects the climate. Forests induce _precipitatio-. 
That is to say, wherever there are Leavy forests, 
the moisture contained in the air, is induced 1 
precipitate, with the result that rain 1s ho 
A more or less steady rainfall occurs. , Wher 
there are no forests on the mountains, precipitatioa 
does not take place so readily, aad moisture 
accumulates in the atmosphere. A marked fall 13 
the temperature of the atmosphere, or some othcr 
factor, causes a sudden precipitation, and dowa 
come the accumulations of moisture in the foru 
of torrential rains. This in itself is undesirabl:, 
but when such rains fall upon mountains that ar> 
barren of vegetation, the result is disastrous. Vast 
quantities of silt are carried down, and, when the 
plains are reached, are deposited in the beds ctf 
the rivers. These are steadily built up. The nex: 
time a torrential rain occurs, the river channels 
are not able to carry off the excess water, witi 
the result that the latter overflows the banks anc 
floods the surrounding country. 

d this is exactly what has happered through- 
out North China. The people have, during tho 
past centuries, steadily cut away the forests tha: 
once existed. Not content with this. they, hava 
also cut away the underbrush. They even rak? 
up the grass by the roots for fuel. The Goverr- 
ment, which should be the father ard mother c 
the people, has permitted this folly, and now w2 
have a truly distressing state of, a‘fairs. Lon.: 
periods of drought, interspersed with periods c= 
torrential rains, vast stretches of «rop-covere. 


lains-land flooded, villages swept- avay, peopl: 
rowned in hundreds, cities inundated, millions 


of dollars worth of pronerty destroved : 

Let us consider for a moment what would b: 
the difference if the mountains of North Chin. 
were covered with an adequate vegetation. It coul.. 
not be other than extremely favourable, as evidencer. 
by the conditions m the few ~el-foreste:. 
areas that exist. Besides causing a mcre constan 
and steady rainfall,a more or less heavy vegetation 
s 
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on hills and mountains acts as a sponge. Not 
on_y does it prevent silt from being carried down 
to the plains, but by holding the water, it regulates 
the fiow, so that the latter is more or less steady 
msvead of torrential. er! 

In North China this would be an mestimable 
bocn, for. instead of the heavy rainstorms and 
resultant torrents of water rushing down from the 
hills, the rainfall would be less intense and more 
evenly distributed. The water would be held al- 
most as m a reservoir and would find its way on 
to the plains in clear, steady streams, instead of 
intermittent, silt-laden freshets. 

There ıs, of course, only one effective remedy 
for the prevailing conditions in North China, namely 
the reforestation of the mountainous areas., Much 
may de dene to prevent flooding by deepening the 
channels of the rivers and keeping them well 
scoured. Dykes may also be of use, as well as 
otker conservancy work, but none of these reme- 
dies is really effectual or lasting. At best they 
can only be considered as supplementary aids. It 
is to the source of the trouble that we must go if 
permanent relief is to be secured. 

Aforestation must come first, whatever the 
cost, and whatever the difficulties to be overcome. 


I- is not impossible that China’s experi- 
ence may point a moral to India. 


Changes in ative Feeling in Africa 


Tn the course of “A Ten Years’ Survey 
of africa” in the International Review of 
Missions, it is stated :— 


M. Allegret tells us that after the war the minds 
of the people were perturbed, intoxicated, unbal- 
awed by the return of thousands of troops, who 
fo the most part came back with feelings other 
thm those of respect for the European and the 
wate woman. ; 

n South Africa we are told that while the 
Natives ‘have for generations remained quiet, docile, 
even supine in their trust in the essential gooduess 
of Englishmen, now a remarkable change has come 
over things.... The black man, under the guid- 
arce of an ambitious younger generation, has 
developed intelligence and some feeling of independ- 
erce that has made him less easy of management.’ 
The unrest which is fostered by economic causes 
hz; led to riots at a number of centres. The war 
hes awakened the dormant race, consciousness of 
the Bantu, which is manifesting itself in a deveiop- 
ment. of organization on trade union lines, the 
spread of separatist religious movements, an in- 
crzasmg demand for education, and the growth of 
a new seif-assertive attitude. The old confidence in 
British justice and impartiality is disappearing, and 
‘a sense of deep contempt for, and resentment 
against, the white man is. unfortunately becoming 
mre and more widespread.’ ; 

There are of course wide areas into which the 
new ideas have as yet scarcely penetrated. No 
generalization applies to all parts of the continent. 
But the tendencies to which attention has been 
called are tendencies that must inevitably spread. 
They represent the insurgent and irrepressible 
forzes of dife. A French writer goes to the heart 
of the matter when in commenting on the Pan- 
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African Congress held at Brussels in 1921, which 
gave expression to African aspirations, he says, that 
it must not be regarded as ‘an exceptional manifest- 


ation due to a few denationalized Africans or to 


external influences : the desire to be admitted into - 


the human family without reserves or compromises. 
without outbursts of indignation or smiles of 
derision, will to-morrow fill the heart of the whole 
of Africa.’ 


European Land-grabbing in Africa 


We read in The International Renew of 
Masstons :— 
The present distribution, in round figures, of 


territory and population in the African continent 
is shown in the following table : 


France 4,200,000 30,000,000 
British Empire 4,015,000 37,000,000 
Belgium 930,000 8,500,000 
Portugal 800.000 7,750,000 
Italy . . 650,000 1,500,000 
Abyssinia 350,000 11,500,000 
Key pt 350,000 12,750,000 
Spain oes 140,000 750,000 
Liberia ve 40,000 1,700,000 


Japanese Tax on Foreign Articles 
of Luxury 


The Japan Magaxine records that 


“The Luxury Tariff Bill having passed both 
houses of the Diet, became a Jaw in July, to be 
effective at once. A uniform 100 per cent. ad 
valorem rate of duty is applicable to all articles 
included in the Luxury Tariff, of which a complete 
table 19 subjoined.” 

As the table covers six double-column 
pages of the Japan Magaxine, for which we 
have no space, we mention below merely 
the names of the classes of goods to show 
how Japan protects herself. 


Vegetables, fruits and nuts, preserved with sugar. 
molasses, syrup or honey, including receptacles. 
Fresh fruits, Tea, Mate and other tea substitutes. 
Cocoa (nut sugared), Honey, including receptacles, 
Confectionery and cakes, Jams, fruit, jellies and the 
like, including receptacles, Biscuits (not sugared), 
including receptacles, Fruit juices and syrups, 
(including receptacles), Cheese, Mineral waters, soda 
water and similar beverages, not containing sugar 
or alcohol. Chinese liquors, fermented, Beer ale. 
porter and stont, Alcoholic liquors, not otherwise 
provided for, Beverages and foods not otherwise 


provided for’: J. Sugared, Skins I. Of sheep and - 


goats, 2. other, For manufactures not otherwise pro- 
vided for, Leather, 1 Of bulls, 
Buffaloes, horses, sheep and goats. A. Lacquered, 
japanned or enameled Of chamois, includin 
imitatidn chamois leather. 4. alligators an 
crocodiles, Leather manufactures, not otherwise 
provided for, Combined with precious metals, metals 
coated with precious stones. Semi-prectous stones. 
pearls, coral, ivory. or tortoise shell, Feather and 
down, Manufactures of feathers or birds’ skirs with 
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oxen, cows, ` 
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feathers not otherwise provided for, Manufactures 
of animal tusks not otherwise provided for, Man- 
ufactures of tortoise shell .not otherwise provided 
for, Coral, Manufactnres of coral not otherwise pro- 
-yided for, Pearls, Manufactures of skin, hair, bone. 
‘horn, teeth, tusk. shell. ete., not otherwise provided 

for. Vegetable volatile ‘oils, Soaps. Oils. fats and 
waxes, perfumed; and preparations of oil. fat or wax, 

refumed, including receptacles and inner packing, 

ouet waters including recentacles and Inner packing. 
Musk, Artificial musk, Nard or spikenard, Cloves. 


Sandalwood. Borneo camphor. artificial Borneo 
camphor. Vanillin. coumarin.  heliotropin. and 
similar chemicals, not otherwise provided for. 
Tooth-powders. tooth washes. toilet powders 


and other prepared toilet articles not otherwise 
provided for, Joss sticks. Artificial spices and 
essences, Fireworks. Yarns not otherwise provided 
| for, Fabrics of wool and mixed fabrics of wool and 
' cotton. of wool and silk, or of wool, cotton and 
Silk, Silk fabrics and silk mixed fabrics not other- 
wise provitled for, Velvets, plushes and other pile 
fabrics with piles cut or uncut. Stockimet and 
similar knitted fabrics napned or not. Lace fabrics 
and netted fabrics. Embroidered fabrics, Waterproof 
fabrics. Elastic webbing and elastic cords, elastic 
braids or the hke. Handkerchiefs, Travelling Rugs, 
rugs and carpets, Table cloths. Curtains and window 
shader, Trimmings, Air cushions, Bert quilts and 
cushions, Manufactures of fabrics not otherwise 
provided for, Raincoats. Shirts, shirt fronts, collars 
and cuffs, Undershirts and drawers. Gloves. Stockings 
and socks, Shawls, comforters and mufflers, Neckties, 
Suspenders, Belts. Sleeve holders. garters and the 
like, Boots, slippers, Sandal clogs and the like, Shoe 
laces, Jewelry for personal adornment, Clothing and 
accessories or parts thereof not otherwise provided 
for, Imitation parchment. paraffin paper, waxed 
paper, Paper. not otherwise provided for, Paper 
laces and paper_horders, Albums, playing cards, 
Photographs, _ Caligraphies and pictures, Card 
calendars and block calendars. Picture post,cards. 
Christmas cards and the like, Precious stones, Semi- 
precions stones and manufactures thereof not 
otherwise provided for. Stones and manufactures 
thereof. not otherwise provided for, Amber and 
manufactures thereof not otherwise provided for. 
Meerschaum or artificial meerschaum and manufac- 
tures thereof, Manufactures of gypsum, Human or 
animal images, Pottery not otherwise provided for 
except glass, Spectacles and eyeglasses. Looking 
glasses or mirrors, Glass manufactures not otherwise 
provided for. Gilt or silvered metals, Chains, not 
otherwise provided for. Chains for watches, 
spectacles. eyeglasses, or other personal adornment, 
Hinges, hat hooks. and metal fittings for doors. 
windows, furniture, Locks and keys, Cutlery, 
not otherwise provided for, Tlable forks or spoons. 
Manufactures of precious metals and metal 
manufactures combined or coated with precious 
metals, not otherwise provided for, Watches, 
+ Parts of watches, Standing clocks. Opera and field 
glasses, binocular and monocular, combined with 
precious metals, or metals coated with precious 
metals, precious stones, semi-precious stones. pearls, 
coral, ivory, or tortoise shell, photographic instru- 
ments, Parts of photographic instruments, Phono- 
graphs, gramophones, and other talking machines, 
Parts and accessories of phonographs and other 
talking machines, Firearms and parts thereof, Wood- 
wand simply cut. sawed or split, Umbrella sticks, 
walking sticks, whips and handles therefor, Umbrellas 


and para3o s, Wood manufacture, not otherwise prd- 
vided foi. Brushes and brooms. Photog phic films. 
excepting moving picture films. Artificial flowers, 
including imitation leaves, imitation fruits cte.. and 
parts thersof, Toilet cases, Articles for billiards. 
cricket, chess and other games and accessories 
thereof, excluding those for tennis, baseball ard 
foot-ball, Tovs. Articles not otherwise previded for. 


` 


“Whats that to us”? 


It is common knowledge that the common 
people figat the battles of “their? country, 
and are wounded, maimed, disabled, or killed, 
but the advantages gained go mainly to 
the rulers and the capitalists. That the 
proletariat is beginning to be in a rebellious 
mood wculd appear from the following lines 
by Oskar Kanehl, printed in the Lalerator : 


THE FATHERLAND IS IN DANGER 


(Tenh Annversarry of the World War) 


The patriot-mob howls and protests! 

The fies shriek aloud a new hate. 

The Nationalist rabble seeks a new wer. 
The Fataerland is in danger ! 

Whats “hat to us? . 

The corpses of your war still stink. 

The cri.ples of your war still beg. 

The hunger of your war still strangles us. 
The Fatherland is in danger ? 

What’s that tous? 

Shall we go again to die for you? 

Shall we fire again on our class-brothers ? 
And swell the profits in your colfers ? 
The FPitierland is in danger? 

What’s hat to us ? 





Autcmobiles and National Chazacter 


The latest attempt to read character from 
externals is the one made by Rumiro De 
Mactzu ir Zl Sol, a Madrid Libecal dailr. 
He judges national character by “he kinds 
of automcbiles used. Says he :— 


An oper automobile is pantheistic and mystic, or 
mysticopartheist ; in a closed car a man cuts him- 
self off from nature. The open car stands for im- 
manence. the closed. car for transcencence; the 
open car ie Pagan, the closed car Sem te. To a 
man in an open car nature is friendly, sympathetic. 
tonic: to a man in a closed car she is dust—repns- 
pant. He who travels in an open car forgets him- 
self; he who travels in a closed car wan’s either to 
to get somewhere or to display his rank end wealth. 

Thus the automobile proves a symbol of profound 
racial diffe-ences. Two civilizations diserge from 
this poin-. 








The Case for Philippine Independence 


Manuel L. Quezon, President of tace Philip- 
pine Senate, puts “the case for immediate 


DOS 
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Philippme Independence” very effectively in 
Current History. We have space only for 
tae following extracts :— 


Here is the preamble of the Jones law, passed 
ky Congress in that year : 

Whereas it was never the Intention of the people 
ci the United States in the incipiency of the war 
vitn Spain to make it a war of conquest or for ter- 
iviozial aggrandizement ; and 

Whereas it is as it has always been, the purpose 
cf the people of the United ` States to withdraw 
their sovereignty over the Philippine Islands and 
_ © recognize their independence as soon as a stable 

covernment can be established therein; and 

Whereas for the speedy accomplishment of such 
Earpose it is desirable to place in the hands of the 
pecple of the Philippines as large a control of their 
Comestic affairs as can be given them without, in 
tie meantime, impairing the exercise of the rights 
cf sovereignty by the people of the United States, 
1a order that. by the use and exercise of popular 

chise and governmental powers, they may be 
` tae better prepared to fully assume the responsibili- 
tes and enjoy all the privileges of complete in- 
cependence. 
Wriuson’s DECLARATION 


The existence of a stable government under the 
terms of that law has been certified to by the Pre- 
cident of the United States. President Wilson, in 
tis message to Congress on Dec. 2, 1920, said: 

Allow me to call your. attention ‘to the fact that 
tie people of the Philippine Islands have succeeded 
= maintaining a stable government since the last 

ion of the Congress in their behalf, and have 
a fulfilled the condition set by the Congress 
<3 precedent to a consideration of granting independ- 
ence to the islands. 

T respectfully submit that, this condition prece- 
cert having been fulfilled, itis now our liberty and 
cur duty to keep our promise to the people of those 
islands by granting them the independence which 
they so_ honorably covet. 

The Filipino people cannot believe that the 
aledge made by Congress is but a scrap of paper. 
“he Filipinos have performed their share of the 
obligation : it now behooves the American people 
-v discharge their part of the agreement. 

The objection that the Philippines, if granted 
cudependence, would become a prey to some great 
and ambitious power should not commend itself to 

rious attention. If independence should be de- 
zerred till the Filipino people are strong enough to 
epel an invasion by any ‘first-class power, then it 
might us well be declared now that there is no 
intantion of ever setting the Philippines free. 
-bility to frustrate external aggression were made 
ane of the essential conditions. of independence, 
zow many nations today would have a right to be 
“ree? It is a fact that there are many small 
=puntries whose independence has been maintained. 
“or centuries, though they have no military strength 
ro speak of. Whethér the Philippines become 
independent now or a hundred years from now, the 
sn=stion of national defense will have te he facad 
_ gy the Filipino people. Each nation must solve 
this problem for itself, and the Filipinos are 
<orscious that they would not be wor thy of 
redom if they were not willing to assume the 
~isks Of~ independen existencet. Furthermore, the 
iEpino people are confident that with, the chang- 
“ae ideals of world with respect. to international 
$ 
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relations, and by just treatment to foreigners, their 
indeper.dence will be reasonably secure. 

The experience of mankind offers the lesson 
that each nation, to be able to unfold its best, must 
express itself In Its own wa 
tutions are admirable indeed, and the Filipinos have ` 
learned a vast deal from them. But no one: will 
seriously contend that the type of progress of the 
Filipinos should be American before they can stand 
alone in the world. For one thing, such a develop- 
ment cannot come about, and it would be sheer 
folly for the Filipinos to strive for it. 


a 


World News About Women 


The following items of 
from The Woman Citizen :— 


The Sheppar d- Towner Acte A report published 
by aa Childr en’s Bureau says that between 
20, and June 30, 1923, $1,688,047°12 has been 
sl is by Federal and state governments to 
promote the welfare of mothers and babies under 
the Federal Maternity and Infancy Act. Federal 
grants during this period ree to $1,046,523'56. 
and state appropriations to $641,523°56. 

n Louisiana. The Louisiana legislature passed 


news are taken 


a law on August 1 that all male persons applying 


for a marriage license must, within fifteen days 
prior to iBppneation, have undergone a physical 
examination 

First Lady (Doctor) of the Land, Madame 
Chikako Kuroda has recently opened a medical 
practice in Tokio. She is the first Japanese woman 
to receive a medical degree and to the Tokio. 
ee Normal School goes the honour of confer- 


ey Fady Shipbuilder. Lady Pirrie is, we believe, 
the latest and possibly the biggest of big business 
women. Following the recent death of her husband, 
Lord Pirrie, she became president of Harland and 
Wolff, said to be.the largest firm of ship-builders 
in the world. 

World University Women. 


University women 


‘from eighteen different countries met for conference 


in Christiania, Norway, from July 28 to August 1. 
Miss Mina Kerr. executive terse of the American 
Association ‘of University Women, in writing of 
this, the third biennial conference of the Inter- 
national Federation of University Women, says: 
‘Should the Federation accomplish no more than 
to make influential university women of twenty 


nations know and understand one another it would 


have justified its existence.” 

But reports from the conference show that the 
Federation has done much more than this already. 
Club houses in Paris and Washington, one soon to 
be opened in London, plans laid for others in 


American insti- 


March: = 





t 
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Athens and Rome, the endorsement of a plan for a 


$1,000,000 foundation for international fellowships, 
the admission of two new federations, the Swiss 
and the Irish, and a total membership of 28,000 
women, aceon ane twenty countries—all this is 
sienificant of tha erewth of th tha oregnizgton, ‘ 
“Discussion and “Tectur es related to the place of 
university women in world affairs and the special 
work of the International Federation filled the 
formal program. Especial interest was attached to 
the address by Professor Fridtj of Nansen empha- 
sizing “the power of intellectual co-operation in 
making for international peace,” and to that of 


ade 
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S Rhondda on “The Control of Indus- 
‘ies. : 
_ Negro Womens Work S 

Here is another comparatively young organization 
which has done things—the National Association of 
„Colored Women. At their convention in Chicago in 
August, chief interest was shown. in scholarship funds 
and in homes for working girls. Hignt thousand 
dollars is already in hand for the proposed $50,000 
scholarship fund, and there are new homes for 
Negro working girls to the credit of the Kansas, 
Indiana and Iowa clubs. Richmond, Virginia, re- 
ported $10,000 raised for such a home. 


Children’s Discipline of Children 


In the Santiniketan School and some 


other schools, children are judges of their 
1. own conduct. In The World To-morrow for 

September, Alexis C. Ferm discourses on the 
subject of children’s discipline of children. 
Among other things he says :— 


‘The question is raised as to whether the disci- 
pline of a child’s own contemporaries leads to a 
tyranny of the group which subjects him_ prema- 
turely to the rule of a mob mind. The children of a 
group may have decided _ opinions, but I doubt 
whether these can be imposed ọn any normal child. 
Listen to the arguments and disputes among child- 
ren left to themselves; there is little imposi- 
tion of thought there. Discussions usually take place 
over supposed facts which one child may try to 
pass over to another or to a group. The boastful 
child likes to show how much he knows of the 
facts of the world, and the other who has, had but 
a limited experience may take some of it wnqes- 
tioningly. But if he does, it at least implies some 
faith in the individual. Usually some one boy or girl 
ina group will have the reputation of having a 
fund of information, but the acceptance of the 
information will not affect the power to think in- 
dependently, and each child will drop any errone- 
ous information as he gathers his facts for himself. 

It is no easy matter fora boy to become a leader 
in a group. Qualities of leadership have to_ stand 
out in his personality before he is accepted. The 
egotism that he has developed while reigning as the 
High Mogul of the family will have to be drawn in 
or rubbed off when he comes to take his part with his 
Pauels and he must do something to show his 
mettle. 

When one child crosses another’s path he must 
be free to treat the crossing in his own way and 
then to get the natural reaction from what he has 
done, since in this he has followed his own judg- 
ment. When two or more children are 
playing together and. happen to fall into an un- 
; pleasant dispute, there is always the tendency for 
F adults to call it quarrelling and to interfere. Then 
the children learn nothing from their own acts. 
The adult feels that he has done his part by giving 
a lecture on the subject of “Love one another,” 
but that does not interest the children when the 
question that caused the dispute is uppermost. The 
experience is postponed, and the settling of the 
dispute is held in abeyance. Even a larger boy 
gets a better lesson from fighting a smaller boy, 
if the smaller boy shows any tenacity, than any 


lecture cf “shame to fight a smaller bor” can give 


um, 

But in shifting the responsibility from the 
adults to the children themselves, it is a mistake 
to suppose that the adult is elimirated. The 
educator stands for the social life of which the 
child as yet knows nothing. The association of 
children with each other and with the educator 
calls out many concrete questions in regard to 
social living. And the lessons that tie children 
learn in social living are plain to them, provided 
the activities are self-initiated, Question: of justice 
in the actions of one child toward another or to- 
ward the group are repeatedly arising and, if 
seriously disputed, are usually referred fo the 
educator. 


The writer adds :— 


Possikly this whole matter of education will 
resolve itself into the aa of whethar children 
can be educated towards a social betterment while 
held at home in the cities, where they see nothing 
of the genesis of things and have no opportunities 
for real social contact with one another We may 
have to come to the conclusion that the only way 
for children to have full development will be for 
them to go out from their city homes to educa- 
tional certers in the country where as much as possi- 
ble of the work of the necessities of life is carried 
on; where they will know animal life and have 
gardening, weaving, woodwork, iron werk, paint- 
ing, drawing and clay work in simple forms which 
they can understand. They should know at first 
hand the foundations of living. Such a simple 
country life also gives them their social experi- 
ences with one another, along with their experienc- 
es through self-expression and initiative, 


The Dawes Plan 


The New Republie thinks :— 


The Dawes plan itself does not contain the 
essentials of lasting peace. It does not remedy the 
essential defects of the Treaty of Versailles and 
restore to the German people the opportunity of 
living with the degree of mdependence, security, 
happiness and self-respeet which every people has 
a right to, demand. It is only atemporary expe- 
dient designed to save Germany, Frince. and 
Europe from the disastrous consequences of the 
occupation of the Ruhr. Whether it will amount to 
anything more than a modus vivendi ‘or a few 
years will depend on the willingness af France 
and her associates to make far more drastic future 
concessiors to Germany., 

M. Herriot says, “The United tates has 
agreed to cooperate in the control to be exercised 
over Germany. Germany is not required to under- 
go this control passively: but to accept t freely... 
She has entered into engagements with the 
whole world, with the United States as well 
as France. Should she fail to meet the en- 
gagements thus contracted the honorof all the 
nations who entered into these engagements with 
her would compel them to rise against her.” More- 
over, in the event of German default, France re- 
tains the right, which she established by the occu- 
pation of the Ruhr, to war on her own responsi- 
bility against the Germans without violating inter- 
national law. “The Dawes scheme,” he declares, 
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“Joes not eliminate sanctions in case of had faith. 
Quite the contrary, it leaves to the governments 
tie rare of determining their procedure should 
sanctions become necessary.” France, that is, retains 
tie right to act as she pleases, it a default takes 
place, and as sooner or later a default is inevitable 
it is obvious that the London conference has not 
trovght the war to an end. 


The American paper continues :—~ 


Americans will be interested to observe that 
AL Herriot claims practically one hundred per cent 
¿mercan participation in the achievements and the 
c\ligations of the Conference. rermany has en- 
tsred into obligations with the United. States, ob- 
vcously the United States has_entered into obliga- 
tions with France and Great Britain to compel Ger- 
many to meet her obligations. President Coolidge 
Himself admits this interpretation by implication 
when he claims; as he did in his speech of accept- 
ance, the adoption of the Dawes report as one of 
the triumphs of his administration. If this is true, 
the American government is more deeply involved 
in European economic and political controversies 
thar. she would have been 1 it had Pe lan the 
League of Nations. According, to M. Herriot, the 
‘ honor” of the United States will compel them to 
' rise” against Germany if Germauy defaults under 
the Dawes schedules. Yet we are informed: on 
good authority that none of the British and Americ- 
<n experts who contributed to the Dawes report 
believe chat Germany can live up to the schedules. 
“he American nation, that is, is in honor bound to 
“risa” against Germany for failing to meet impos- 
sible demands. 


In another issue the paper reverts to the 
subject thus :— l 

The Dawes plan in its present form is, unwork- 
¿ble, an estimate which we believe is shared by 
some of the experts responsible for its terms. It 
requires a degree of effort and economy for which 
there is no precedent, and an increase in Germany’s 
export trade which the Allied nationals will be the 
frst to protest and combat. Most of all, it continues 
the virtual enslavement of the whole German nation 
tor a term of years on the theory that she was 
¿one responsible for causing the War. Even if this 
thecry were to be accepted as regards the German 
government, it would ignore that distinction between 
the Kaiser’s government and the common people on 
‘~rhich President Wilson insisted; but in point of 
“act the Germans recognize it neither for the 
former government nor for the nation as a whole. 
They have just made an official and emphatic 
Jemal of this theory. True, they signed the Treaty 
af Versailles; but they. did so with a pistol at 
ther heads; andan admission of guilt obtained 
-mder such duress has and should have no stand- 
“ag im court. 

The Paris Jatin rebukes the Germans for rais- 
“pg this question again. “There is a possibilty,” 
it says, “that an understanding could be, reached 
between the two nations, but that 1s possible only 
on one condition—that we Italk business, talk real- 
ities, talkabout the future, not that we talk past 
history.” To Germany, who has already made 
naymerts in cash and kind to the amount of more 
than $5,000.000,000 and sees herself under an 
obligation to pay at least $5,000,000.000 more, the 
question, of that moral responsibility which after 
al} is the sole basis for these payments, for the 
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loss of all her colonies, the abolition of her armies 
and for all the spiritual and physical suffering to 
which her population. has been_ subjected, is far 
from being mere “past history.” To her, the state- 
ment of the Matin. will seem to say: “We have 
beaten you and are taking from you everything 
you possess that we can get our hands on. Kindly 
do not now raise the academic question as to 
whethar this is just.” 


The Opium Policy of “British” India 


The same, journal observes with regard to 
the opium policy of the Government of 
India :— 

The policy of British India has been for several 
years a stumbling block which has helped to pre- 
vent the League of Nations from adopting the 
American plan for suppressing the opium traffic. 


~ 


It has been argued that the government of India. 


did not dare concur in the plan to limit the world 
production of opium to medicmal and scientific 
needs because the habit of using the drug is so 
firmly entrenched among the native population 
that existing discontent would be hugely enhanced. 
An interesting side-light is thrown on this question 
by a recent action of the All-India Congress 
Committee. Ata session at Ahmedabad it passed a 
resolution condemning the opium policy of the 
government of India as bemg “altogether contrary to 
the welfare of the people of India.” It is further 
of the opinion that the people “would welcome the 
total abolition of the opium traffic for the purpose 
of revenue”; and it authorized a special inquiry 
into the habits of the natives of Assam in regard 
to the drug. While resolutions of committees are not 
to be taken too seriously, there is good reason to 
believe that in this case the action really does 
represent the best judgment of the enlightened 
native leaders. They quite properly regard the 
opiur» traffic as an unmitigated evil and one of the 
strong forees which help to keep India in chains. 





“Free-lance” Journalism 


In Chambers’s Journal a journalist who 
has been a free-lance ior twenty years 
observes :-~ 


Incomes of contributors are amazingly exaggerat- 
ed in Fleet Street and in the public imagination, 
Twenty years ago, after coming to London trom an 
editorship in the provinces and commencing 
business as a free-lance, the writer happened to 
meet a contributor previously known, who boasted 
that he could earn £900: a year. | communicated 
this encouraging statement subsequently to an old 
hand in Fleet Street, 


` 


who was pessimistic and } 


hinted seriously the danger of a leap from Waterloo ‘ 


Bridge. As to my friend’s £900 a year, this old 
hand dryly remarked, ‘Divide it by three P 

There are some popular writers, who have ac- 
quired a book-stall reputation, who can command 
snecis! fees for their work, and enjoy incomes 
sometimes mounting into four figures. They are 
few, and could be counted on the fingers of both 
hands. As a rule, they have earlier won their spurs 
as novelists, or in some branch of literature. They 
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may never have been working journalists, never 
inside a Doe pan office. After twenty years of 
this work, I should say that the contributor who 
cannot sell his name at a, big price, but must 
accept the fees sent to him, may count himself 
happy 1f he can earn, on the average, £300 a year 
in normal times. The boast of huge income: from 
contributions is not made to the Inland Revenue. 


In truth, the bit of brag in itself casts doubt upon 


the figures. : -e 

_ The free-lance must cultivate versatility. For 
him a little learning is not a dangerous thing. He 
must endeavour to acquire a reputation as an 
authority_on the subjects which he selects for his 
articles. Nor can he afford, as a rule, to devote his 
gifts exclusively to a single isolated branch of news- 
paper enterprise. The more nimble his pen is in 
running, like the squirrel among the boughs of the 
tree, from one subject to a contrasted topic, the 
more likely he will be to keep himself employed 
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all the year round. A solitary and iso.ated subject 
will be insufficient for his economic wams. 

It is not impracticable for the same general 
writer to acquire a reputation of a sor: for special 
knowledge of many subjects—arts, the contemporary 
drama, literature, as ealt with ir newspaper 
notices and reviews, linperial politics, tae statesmen 
and politicians of ine time at home and in the 
Dominions, fcreign affairs from Moscow to Wash- 
ington, and even the various breeds of pedigreed 
cattle to be seen at the annual show of the 
Smithfield Club, and the breeding of blood-stock 
for flat-racing and the popular steeplechase. Out of 
the host of subjects so apparently incongruous, as 
each becomes topical in its turn, the varsatile free- 
lance may earn a comfortable income. 


T, P. O’Connor, who is himself a famous 
journalist, has recently stated that in England 
journalism is not a very paying profession. 


THE PHARISKES# 


(A REVIEW) 
By MAHESHCHANDRA GHOSH 


AT last justice has been done to the Pharisees—a 
class much maligned and more sinned against 
than sinning. . 

Our author is a great Hebrew scholar and has 
made a special study of Pharisaism. But his 
special qualification is that he has written the book 
without any theological bias. 

Those who take an interest in the Bible and 

Pharisaism, should make a thorough study of the 
book. There is no other reliable book in English 
dealing with the same subject. 
__ There are nine chapters in the book under the 
following headings—{i) Introduction (11) Historical 
Account of Pharisaism (ii) Torah and Tradition 
(IY) The Pharisees and the Synagogue (V) and (VI) 
The Teaching of the Pharisees (VII) Pharisaism and 
the Apocryphal literature (VIII) Pharisaism in the 
New Testament (IX) Conclusion; and also four 
indexes. . a l , 

In this review, it is not possible tọ discuss 
all the subjects dealt with in the book. We shall 
discuss only the most important points. 


TORAH AND TRADITION 


“Torah is a common Hebrew word and denotes 
teaching—any kind of teaching given by one person 
to another. But long before the time of Ezra the 
word acquired also a religious meaning and denoted 
teaching given by „or on behalf of Yahveh, «the 
communication of his will or whatever else he 
would make known to his people.” (54). “What- 
ever part Ezra may have taken in publishing the 
collected Torah, he was certainly not the author of 
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it. What he did was to proclaim in tne hearing of 
the people the full and complete Torah, the teach- 
ing which Yahveh had given through Moses for the 
guidance and instruction of Israel.-..--After_ the 
time of Ezra, the association of Torah with Moses 
was a matter of course and the name was applied 
to the five books forming the Pentateuch.....-.Eizra 
of course, knew nothing of the modern theory 
which unfolds the gradual growth of the Pentateuch 
but if he had known how it was the outcome of 
the labours of many generations of prophets and 
priests, embodying ancient traditions and later 
ordinances, he would only have said that all these 
did but develop the original teaching which Moses 
had given” (55). i 


PHARISEES AND SADDUCEES 


The Torah was interpreted by two, schools of 
thought holding widely divergent views., The 
Pharisees explained the written Torak. according to 
tradition which they called the unwritten Torah. 
They held that “there had been handel down along 
with the written Torah an unwritten explanation 
of it. --The holders of this view tkerefore intro- 
duced the conception of the unwritten Torah along- 
side of and supplementary to the written Torah. 
Or rather they enlarged the whole conception of 
Torah so as to include both the written and the 
unwritten, the Text and the tradition. The Sad. 
ducees adhered to the written text alone and 
rejected the unwritten, traditional Torah. _..-This 
is the real point of cleavage between the Sadducees 
and the Pharisees” (63-64). ; 

“For the Pharisaic view, their enlerged concep 
tion of Torah, was of the utmost imoortance and 
had the most powerful influence upcnethe subse- 
quent development of Judaism. In a single 
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sertence, the effect was this, To bbreak the fetters 
which, were cramping. the religious life of the people 
ani to set its spirit free to recewe fresh inspiration 
fran God. --The old Sadducean, view tended to 
meke the Torah an archaic relic, a sacred text 
vecerable indeed from its age but whose teaching 
hai am ever-decreasing relation to the religious 
nezds of the time and even whose very meaning 
becane, with every generation, less intelligible. It 
this process had gone on unchecked, the Jewish 
reLgim would have become a mere ceremonial 
pecfo-manse, a dead ritual with no breath of 
vina life in it, nothing to, help the, worshipper 
to rea.ise is communion with the living God or 
even to suppose that such a communion was still 
possiule. It was from this danger that the religious 
lfe of the Jewish people was saved; and it was 
saved by the exaltation of the Torah from being a 
eiesed revelation to an open one, from a dead 
Ieter to a letter made alive again, from a text 
lors ago set and hardened, whose meaning could 
neer change and which could say nothing new, 
to a ~ext whose meaning was plastic because ireshly 
interpreted in the light of the growing moral dis- 
cernmant of religious teachers, age after age. This 
is he real significance of the unwritten Torah, and 
cf zs introduction beside the written text.” (65-66) 
“This theory of interpretation began with the 
Prarsees and it has continued down to the present 
das” (69). “The Judaism whick has come down 
through the centuries is essentially. Pharisaism” 


— 
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Moprasy AND MOSHNAH 


-In the beginning, the interpretation of the Torah 
wes a simple matter. It was called Midrash Torah. 
..In common usage it is shortened to Midrash, to 
demote the homiletic exposition either of the 
ecup are in general or Torah in particular. -The 
text to be interpreted is given along with the 
interpretation, the teaching , derived from it or 
based upon it or associated with it. This is known 
as te Midrash form to distinguish it from the 
Mishna fam in which the result of interpretation 
ig ziven without the text to which it refers” (70). 


HALACHAH, HAGGADAH 


“When interpretation dealt with the preceptive 
porion of the Torah, the result deduced was 
caled Halachah; when it dealt with the non- 
preceptive portion, for the purpose of edification, 
thc result was called Haggadah.” (70-71). 

“The essence of the Halachah was the doing 
of an action in the appointed way, because that 
wes what God commanded” (76). “The task. of 
deinng the Halachah was one of extreme im- 
pozwaace.------It was always defined after consulta- 
tion amongst the accredited teachers at any period 
of history, the supreme religious legislative body 
whatever it might be.------The decision was based 
an a most careful and thorough study of the Torah, 
boh written and unwritten and the result was 
fnll; determined by a vote of a majority” (73-74). 
“No single teacher was, competent to pronounce a 
bic:ling decision by his own authority, however 
eminent he might be” (108). “No teacher, however 
en-nent, could impose his opinion on the rest by 
sheer weight of authority. Even one so great ‘as 


RB. EMezer b. Horkenos had, to fight for his 
opmion by argument with his colleagues and 
in che ənd he was outvoted and even 
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declared that although there was no one like him 
in his generation yet the Halachah was not fixed 
in accordance with his opinion.” (109). a 

À halachah so defined was henceforth binding 
on all Jews, at, least on all who followed the 
Pharisees ; and it could not be repealed or annulled 
except by the majority vote of another Assembly 
which excelled the earlier one in wisdom and 


number” (73-74). 


“The term Haggadah denotes the interpretation 
ot Scripture in general and of the Torah m parti- 
cular for edification and not directly for the regula- 
tion: of conduct....-The subject-matter of the 
Haggadah included......all that in other religions 
is covered by the term Doctrmal Theology, it also 
included what would be assigned to ethics, psy- 
chology and metaphysics” (78-79). 

“Paul, who as a former Jew did not know what 
else was in Torah besides Halachah, has imflicted 
upon, the Jews an injury without excuse by 
steadily ignoring that. other element, im order to 
build upon that omission his argument for the 
superiority of the Gospel over the Law” (78). 

. “Hagegadah was the field where Thought found 
free outlet: for whereas the Halachah was only 
defined and settled by the vote of a majority after 
careful deliberation, the Haggadah was under no 
such restriction” (80). 

Thus we see that the Judaism of the Pharisees. 
was “progressive” (p. 111) “always open to revision 
and amendment, always subject to fresh considera- 
tion” (113). It was never a cast-iron system. 


Toe SYNAGOGUE 


The Synagogue, the prototype of the Christian 
Church, was in great vigour at the beginning of 
the Christian era. It was “an institution of laymen. 
Priests were not, of course, excluded and no doubt 
many of the Pharisecs were priests. But no priest 
as such had any controlling power in the manage- 
ment of the synagogue. The sole qualification 
there was piety, knowledge of the Torah and 
ability tọ communicate that knowledge” (98). The 
Pharisees were marked out by their spiritual 
ancestry and their own principles as the natural 
leaders of the synagogue. It gave them their 
opportunity of bringing religion home to the 
people in the form in which it was most clear 
to themselves... The Sadducees-----were not at all 
keen on spreading the knowledge of the Torah 
amongst the people. It was sufficient that the 
knowledge should be, as of old, reserved for the 
poeta The Pharisees were the only ones who 
rought the Torah to the people and helped them 
to realise the blessing of it. This is not to say 
that all the people became Pharisees, for we know 
from Josephus (Ant. xvii. 2, 4) that the Pharisees 
in his time numbered only some few’ thousands 
[about 6000] among the whole population. But it 
explains very well how it was that the great 
majority of the people sided with, the Pharisees, 
followed their lead and held them in honour and 
reverence” (97-98). Riy 3I 

“There was a synagogue in every village and 
probably many in each of the larger towns. It 
was the natural centre for the religion of the 
people living near it, not merely through the 
services on the Sabbath, but through its teaching 
and its charities. Its influence would be felt all 
through the week and more or less by all the 
inhabitants of the place, even though not all were 
equally zealous or zealous at all for religion” (97). 
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“It was the only institution which ministered to 
the religion of the people m their daily and 
weekly life and without making any extravagant 
claims on its behalf, we may say with, certainty 
that it did fulfil its primary function with a con- 
siderable measure of success” (100). Our author 
concludes the chapter on “the Pharisees and the 
Synagogue” by saying :— _ 
“GE the Synagogue as it was in the time of 
Jesus and the first Christians, the House of 
Meeting, the place of worship, the school where 
all the lessons of the Torah were taught. by men 
who believed in it to all who could be helped to 
share in its blessing and learned by those who 
found that blessing—of the Synagogue thus living 
and ministering to the higher life of the Jewish 
people, the Pharisees were the deroted friends and 
theirs the animating spirit” (p. 103). (Italics ours.) 
Now let us see what the attitude of Jesus was 


‘towards these Pharisees. 


JESUS AND THE PHARISEES 


Jesus compared the Pharisees to “the whited 
sepulchre which is outwardly fai: and inwardly 
loathsome.” “The whoie answer,” says our author, 
“for good many people still, is summed up in the 
single pnrase: “Scribes and Pharisees, hypocrites ;” 
and the question is dismissed as admitting of no 
other answer. considering who it was who uttered 
that deadly gibe. To those readers who may be 
more open-minded, I offer,’ contmues our author, 
“some considerations which may put_ the matter 
in a different hght and a truer perspective.” 

“First of all, it. is to be observed that the 
criticism of the Pharisees proceeds from men who 
were not Pharisees themselves and except at the 
beginning, were not Jews. Outside the new Testa- 
ment it proceeds entirely from non-Jewish writers. 
Inside the New Testament while Jesus and his 
immediate followers were certainly Jews, equally 
certainly they were not Pharisees. Paul had been 
a Pharisee. but all his recorded utterances? date 
from atime after he had broken with Phazisaism; 
and it is common knowledge that a convert from 
one form of religious beliet to another is nota 
reliable witness in regard to the system which he 
has left. The whole of the New Testament rests 
upon premisses. summed up in the supremacy of 
Christ, which vender impossible an impartial con- 
clusion from those premisses upon the merits and 
demerits of Pharisaism.” (115) 

“Moreover, whatever weight may be attached 
to the evidence of the New ‘Testament, it Is evl- 
dence collected from a period of time very _ short 
in comparison with the two thousand years during 
which Pharisaism, in its own name and under its 
later name of Rabbinism has lasted. Most people 
think of the Pharisees, so far as they think of them 
at all, as the opponents of Jesus, in his mimistry and 
as authors of his death ; and they very naturally 
deem no condemnations too severe for the men 
‘who thwarted that ministry and helped to bring 
about that death. But, in the long history of 
Pharisaism, the public career and death of Jesus 
were hardly more than a_ passing incident since 
the Pharisees naturally did not and could not 
estimate its importance from the Christian point 
OË VIOW- ++. .eeeeee whatever, then, may be the truth 
in regard to the charge of hypocrisy, the charge, 
so far as it rests on the New Testament, is brought 
by hostile witnesses, in this sense that they applied 
to Pharisaism a standard widely different from its 
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own and were seldom able, or apparertly inclined. 
to make any effort really to understanc it---..-There 
was skarp antagonism between the cne side end 
the other ; and a calm, dispassionate, and accurate 
Judgment of the one by the other is s little to 
be expected and as seldom found as a calm. 
dispassionate and accurate Judgment of the Ronian 
ee Church bya Belfast Ozangemar.” (Pp. 1:5- 
4 7 ok 

In arother place the author writes :— 

“The New Testament as a whole is the prod et 
of a religious movement when, ex hypothesi was 
not Jew:sh and its general atticude towards Juna- 
ism, apart from individual Jews, 1s now2ere frierd- 
ly and often hostile. The Christian Movement 
which produced the New “Testamen. and the 
church which adopted it, stood in a relation to the 
Judaisin from which it had come forth, which was 
that of opposition towards a rival, a discredited 
rival who could be a dangerous encmy. There 
was certainly never any question of mutual friend- 
ship between Christianity and Judaism in or sinve 
the century which saw the rise of the former. 
Therefore, the evidence of the New Test.ment upon 
the subject of Pharisaism is at’best only the evl- 
dence of outsiders who could see its effects Lut 
had not the means of knowing from w thin what 
producec. those effects; and who, fer want of 
that knowledge, were not in & position to judge 
rightly what they did see. It is. mcreover, the 
evidence of partisan witnesses, honestly partisan 
no doubt intensely convinced that they were im 
the right but none the less partisan. even when not 
definitely hostile ; it is not to say that they were on 
that account false witnesses ; it is to say that their 
evidence is only of secondary value to: deciding 
the question of the real meaning of VPharisaism 
and cannot be admitted till that of the Pharisees 
themselves has been heard.” ( p. 198-195 ). 


MUISREPRESEN TATION 


Pharisaism has been grossly misrepresented by 
the writezs of the Gospel, and S+. Paul. 
- Once the Pharisees and the ssribes asked Jesus 
“Why walk not thy disciples accoruing to the 
tradition of the elders >” (Mk. vn. 5). “The chal- 
lenge was met by_a repudiation of the tradition of 
the elders, pointed by a quotation from -saah and 
addressed to “you hypocrites”. He accised them 
of rejecting the commandment of God that they 
might keep then tradition, and he save as an 
example the practice of evading the comnandment 
“Honour thy father and mother by tke plea of 
“Corban” ip 205).” ia 

“Corban” is a Hebrew word meaning ‘sacrifice’, 
a gift to God. When a man says ‘Cornin to me 
is wine’, Le means that he takes a vow o abstain 
from wine. Pe 

Witn -eference to this ‘Corban’ passage, our 
author says “This incident, if indeed it Le correct- 
ly reportel in the Gospel, is very instructive in 
regard to che attitude of Jesus to the harisees. 
In the first place it is the attituds of an_dpponent. 
He flashel out a sharp retort to a quic natural 
question:--.. If he really gave the practice of Corban 
as an example and if this be noz due to he mani- 
pulation cf the Gospel material, then the inference 
is legitimae that. Jesus had no close acq iaintance 
with the tradition which he denounced. The 
tradition oi the elders is of, course the I@achah. 
The alleged practice of evading the fifth command- 
ment is nowhere known in the recorded Halachah 
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(s-e especially M. Nedar, IX., and the commen- 
fares on the passage) and is, besides, entirely at 
venance with the Pharisaic practice of laying the 
greatest stress upon honour to parents. If Jesus 
had had any inside knowledge of Pharisaism on 
it; Halachic side, he would never have given, an 
example so entirely beside the mark. But it is 
azte in accordance with what we know of the 
cumstances of his lfe that he should have had 
n> inside knowledge of Pharisaism in_ general or 
o: Halachab in particular. His sympathies and his 
accnities were with the multitude. who were out- 
sre the Pharisaic circle, the. Am-ha-aretz_ class, if 
tzat term may be taken in a very wide sense. 
nd, so far as he was outside the Pharisaic 
ercle he himself was an Am-ha-aretz. The 

harisees could only teach the Halachah to those 
wno were willing to learn it, and they could not 
enforce it upon any one.” (pp. 205-206) 


_ Mr. Montifiore also questions the correctness of 
taz assertion of Jesus. (The Synoptic _ Gospels, 
L164 ff). He says that (i) the rule which Jesus here 
eizrioutes to tradition is in flat contradiction to the 
liw as leid down in the Mishnah and as comment- 
e€ on by the Talmud” and (ii) the assertion that 
tne Pharisees violated the Law of Gode- in 
raaintaining their own rules, is not proved by the 
“=stance quoted. On the contrary, the instance 
Sils just at the crucial point.” 

According to Friedlander_also the statement_ of 


aa inaccurate (Jewish Sources of the S. on Mt.. 
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In the Sermon on the Mount, we find the follow- 
1g saying of Jesus :--- 

When therefore thou doest alms, sound not a 
‘cumpet before thee. as the hypocrites do in the 
synagogues and in the streets, that they may have 
siory of men” (Matt. vi. 2). 


Commenting on this passage Mr. Friedlander 
writes = è  ' 

“desus says that the Pharisees, display their 
tentation dnd hypocrisy by sounding a trumpet 
before themselves in the synagogues and in the 
streets when distributing their alms, Is it a fact? 
‘Ve cannot do better than quote Lightfoot (in loe), 
whose. Hore Hebraice et Talmudice are invaluable 
even in these later days of critical research. He 
says :—"I have not found, although I have sought 
for it much and seriously, even the least mention 
of a trumpet in connection with Almsgiving.” 
This opinion is also shared by the learned 
debraist, Schottgen and many modern scholars 
vho find themselves in a quandary. They cannot 
2xplain the phrase literally ; because as a matter 
yt fact, there is no, reference in early Jewish 
iterature to people givmg alms in the synagogues 
or streets and at the same time parading their 
jounty to the accompaniment of the trumpet” 
_ Jewish Sources of the S. on the Mt. p. 95). 


The accusation is false. The majority of the 
commentators have therefore been compelled to 
explain the passage metaphorically. (Vide Myer’s 
Matt, Schmidt and Holzendorff’s Protestant com- 
mentary, Morison’s Matt. Plumptre’s Matt. Allen’s 
Matt. Plummer’s Matt. Micklem’s Matt. Dumme- 
lows Matt, and Sadier’» Mati 2 toco.) But tne 
meaning of the passage is clear : it must be in- 
terpreted literally, and not figuratively as the 
commeatator’s have done. It is evident that the 
passage was introduced by the editor of the first 
Gospel for vilifying the Pharisees. 
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The following passage also is found in the 
Sermon on the Mount (Matt. v. 43). | 

“Ye have heard that it was said, thou shalt 
love thy neighbour and hate thine enemy.” 

Mr. Friedlander says “This is a fine example of 
deliberate invention. The first half of the quota- 
tion is true (Lev. xix. 18), the second half false. 
In no part of the Law or Prophets, or Writings, 
or any book of the Rabbis do we find the law 
“hate thine enemy.” (Jewish Sources. p. 69-70). 

Here also the commentators have found them- 
selves na quandary. They hav: not been able 
to produce a single sentence from the vast Jewish 
hterature to substantiate the allegation. They have 
satisfied themselves vee by saying that it was 
(i) an invention of the Rabbis (Morison) (ii) an 
inference (Allen, McNeile) G1) true, for the 
spirit “might seem’ in the QO. T. (Plummer) (iv) 
a fair general description (Dummelow) (v) de- 
duced from the Jewish Separatism (Micklem) (vi) 


a gloss of the Scribes (Sadler, Schmidt and Holzen- ° 
“Some Current Scribal Interpretation” | 


dorff.) (vii) C À nt 
(Box and Slater), (viii) Rabbinic addition (Meyer) 
(ix)—Semitic method of emphasising a distinction 
(Bacon). (x) “a most vile gloss” (B. GV: Ben- 
gel’s Gnomon) ete., etc. : ne 

These interpretations show how difficult it is 
to be open-minded (or honest and straightforward) 
in theological discussions. 

The most significant fact here is that in the. 
very act of preaching the Law of Love, Jesus: 
was carried away by his hatred to the Pharisees. 
ee ae of Love was based on the Love of 

tred. 


Here is another passage :— 

“Ye have heard that it was said, an eye for am 
eye and tooth for a tooth : but I say unto yote” 

Matt. v. 38). 

Mr. Abrahams says :— ,; 


“Kye for eye” was never applied in practical 
Jewish law. Taken over theoretically, from the 
Code, of Hammurabi, the lex talionis was not 
acted on in Israel. No single instance of its appl- 
cation is on vecord.-----In fact the very, objection 
to the lex talionis as literally conceived was 


used to support the need of traditional inter- i 


pretation ; the law_as written cannot be understood 
without the Pharisaic mitigations (see the 
quotations from Saadiah in Ibn  Ezra’s_ elaborate 
note on Exodus xxi, 24).” (Studies in Pharisaism 
and the Gospels, Ist Series. p. 154), 

Our author says—"“It is quite unjust to charge 
against the Pharisees, or the Rabbis or the modern 
Jews that their religion still maintains the old 
lex talionis. That law has no more place in their 
religion than it has in Christianity and it was 
discarded before eyer Christianity appeared” (112). 

In a footnote. the author writes—“There is no 
evidence that the law “an eye for an eye,” ete. 
was ever literally enforced. If it was, then that 
could only have been done by the Sadducees wha. 
adhered to the literal’ sense of the Torah and 
rejected the Pharisaic interpretation. If the Saddu- 
cees still enforced the les takoms in its literal 
sense, the Pharisees certainly did not ; and if even 
the Sadducees had abandoned the literal sense, 
the Pharisees would, certainly not retain it. Now 
the Sadducean Judicial Code was abrogated in_ the 
reign of Queen Alexandra (78-69 B. C. E.) and the 
event is noted in Meg. Taanith, 14 Tammuz. It 
is therefore clear that even if the lex talionis had 
been literally enforced up till that time, it then 
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ceased thus fully a century before the time of 
Jesus. It may have ceased long before and it 
may never have been operative at all” (112). 

So it is clear that the allegation of Jesus or the 
writer of that Gospel is false. 

_., The Pharisees have been accused of 

lovers of money” (Lk. xvi. 14). 

_ Ths is quite false ; the Pharisees led a very 
simple life. Even Dr. Hastings’s Dictionary of 
Christ and the Gospels, says—“The Pharisees were 
not characterised by luxurious living” (i. 467). 

Friedlander quotes the following passage from 
soso nn Ue who is, in point of time, earlier than 

ike :— 

“Now. for the Pharisees, they live meanly and 
despise delicacies of diet and they follow the 
government of reason” (Ant. XVII. 1). (The 
Jewish Sources. p. 202). 

He then writes :—"The y 
the Pharisees are referred to in the Psalms of 
Solomon (iv. and v), in The Assumption of Moses 
(c. vii) and also in the Talmud ffor references see 


being 


21a) were 
rule. 


PERSONALITY OF JESUS 

Our author says =~ . 

*Pharisaism and Christianity faced each other in 
an opposition which was fundamentally irreconci- 
lable and the disturbing cause which created the 
opposition was Jesus (p. 201). “The effect of his 
coming into the world has been greater than that 
made by anyone else in history ; and since it was 
the effect produced by one who, at the outset, was 
entirely unknown and unexpected, it, can only be 
understood as due to the impression made by a 
personality of tremendous force and intensity” 
(202): “Those who saw and heard him appear to 
have instinctively felt that there was some domi- 
nating power in him” (203). 


CLAIMS 


_ “We may sarery suppose that peopie were more 
linpressed and overawed by him than by any 
definite message which he proclaimed” (205). “He 
taught as one having authority and not as the 
scribes.” He did “neither seek nor recognise any 
human authority. for what he said or thought or 
believed in regard to religion” (203). “I say unto 
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to whomsoever the son wileth to 
(ibid XI. 27).” Jesus limits man’s power to know 
God. Jesus---...is held forth as the only son of 
God who..---"is coming on tae clouds” to judes 
the world. He is to usher in the kingdom of God 
on earth and as a direct result, of his own teaching. 
he was acclaimed the Messiah of Israel” (The 
Jewish Sources of the Sermon cn the Mount p. 5). 

. In another place he writes; “No Jew could 
possibly admit these claims which invalve (1) his 
right to abrogate the Divine Law, (2) his power to 
forgive sins, (8) the efficacy of his vicarious atonc- 
ment and (4) his ability to reveal God the Father 
of Man to whomsoever he will. Underlying these 
stupendous claims is the belief in the divinity of 
Jesus and his unique divine sonship.--..--- Then, as 
now, the Jew has refused to amit the validity of 
these claims” (265). 


COLLISION 
We cannot say that the Pharfsees did not try to 
understand his position. Once they “asked him: 
“why , walk not thy disciples according to the 


tradition of the elders ?’.........He flashed out a sharp 
retort to a quite natural question... He made no 


attempt to reason with them and show them where, 
as he thought, they were in error. He denounced 
them as hypocrites”. (p. 205-206). 

Jesus asked the people to follow kim and to 
accept him as their Messiah. It was but natural 
that they should ask him to substantiate his claim. 
ee certain of the Seribes and of Pharisees said 
o him, 

“ Master, we would see a sign from thee.” 

But he answered and said nnto them, 

“An evil and adulterous generation seekcth after 
a sien”. (Matt. xii 38,39), 

Many other encounters are recorded in the 
Gospels. “Being. rerorded in the Gospels,” says 
our author, “the victory is always assigned to Jesus. 
But in truth_there was no victory for ane party or 
the other. Various questions were raised and each 
side approached them from a standpoint totally 
aifferent Irom that of the opponent’ (209) Ou 
author has not dealt with them all seriatim. “But 
says he, “something must be said of the great 
denunciation in Matthew xxiii (ep. Luke xi. 42-54) 
which, whatever may be thought of it. certainly 
forms an essential part of the representation of 
Pharisaism in the New Testament. Whether that 
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famous passage contains the spsissima verba of 
Jesus, or represents the mind and utters the voice 
of the early church, does not greatly matter so far 
as the Pharisees are concerned. Nothing can soften 
the hostility expressed in it; and, whatever its 
origin, it sums up and focusses in burning indigna- 
tion the antagonism between the Pharisees and Jesus 
as felt on his side. I find no difficulty in believing 
that Jesus himself said what is there recorded, 
because if is quite intelligible that a man, driven 
tc bay by his opponents should turn and rend 
ttem. His attitude at the end is only the natural 
outcome of his attitude all through. The various 
‘woes’ hurled at the Pharisees exceed in their 
cumulative force all that he had said previously ; 
bnt in detail they do not add ansthing to the 
knowledge of the real nahue of the controversy. 
Neither do they throw any fresh light, or any light 
at all upon the true character of Pharisaism. _ As 
far as that goes, the Pharisees would have had an 
answer from their point of view to all the charges 
hurled at them, an answer waich would have 
been as powerless to persuade as the attack was. 
But therc is nothing to be learned from the attack 
as to the real nature and meaning of the system 
attacked, though there is mucn to be learned as to 
the state of mind and point of view of the assailant. 
From his point of view, shared of course by his 
followers ever since, what he expressed was 
righteaus indignation, denunciation of a system 
which he believed to be false and corrupt. Jf 
Pharisaism had been, in its true intent and real 
eect, anything Exe what he supposed, then of 
course Ins denunciation would have been well 
deserved. But he only saw its outward appearance, 
he did not know it from within, nor apparently 
ever try to understand it. That there were hypo- 
critical Pharisees is: admitted by all, and by none 
more explicitly than by the Pharisees themselves, 
but whatever features of Pharisaism might tend to 
provoke attack, they would not be withdrawn or 
modified as.the result of attack. In other words. 
tne constant denunciation of their system would not 
tend to conciliate the Pharisees, but would arouse 
in them the lower passions of hatred and malice 
and calumny from which human nature is not 
exempt, either in Pharisees or Christians. That the 
Pharisses were roused to such feelings against Jesus 
cannot be denied. Tuat they had great provocation 
cannot also be denied, except by those who know 
only one side of the case. And even they, believing 
that Jesus justly regarded the Pharisees as his 
enemies, might sometimes wonder what had become 
of the earlier precept (Matt. v. “Love your 
enemies and pray for them that persecute you.” 
If the Pharisees were as he supposed, were they 
not in evsr greater need of healing than sinners and 
cut-castes ? If they were blind, deaf and spiritually 
dead, had he no mission to heal them. no pity and 
no sympathy for those lost souls? The more the 
alleged spiritual depravity of the Pharisees be 
emphasised, the more striking is the absence df 
any slightest attempt to lead them into a better 
way on the part of one who “came to seek and 
save that which is lost” (Luke xix, 10). The note 
taroughout the Gospel record is (apart from indivi- 
dual cases) that of hostility, denunciation and 
defiance on the part of Jesus towards the Pharisees, 
and of growing anger, fear, and hatred on their 
rart towards him. That he was put to death was 
primarily the work of the Sadducees, they being 
the party of the chief priests. with whom the 
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Pharisees had little to do. But the Pharisees could 
not but see in his fate the overthrow of a danger- 
ous enemy and they would know of no reason 
wy nay should express any disapproval” (pp. 


Our author continues : 

“Pharisaism was “no organised hypocrisy’, no 
dead corpse of a once living religion. It was very 
much alive and is alive still. These two. great 
spiritual powers the greatest that were then in the 
world, might even have learned something from 
each other 1n that service of God to which each 
was consecrated. Instead, a fierce controversy, 
ended for the moment by the death of one opponent. 
and leaving behind it a legacy of mutual hostility 
to the adherents of both. So far as Jesus was con- 
cerned, the Pharisees went their way and thought 
but little more of hin. Their own literature con- 
tains only a few references to him_ and those 
merely contemptuous or scurrilous, showing no 
recognition of the greatness of their opponent, 
Pharisaism, to all appearance, remained unchanged 
by the denunciation of Jesus. Its own adherents 
upheld it with undiminished zeal; and its opponents, 
the followers of Jesus, gradually becoming the 
Christian Church, condemned it with increasing 
severity. The presentation of the Pharisees in the 
rest of the New Testament differs in some im- 
portant respects: from that of the synoptic Gospels 
but not in the direction of greater mildness or 
greater fairness.” (211-212) 

“The author of the Fourth Gospel made Jesus 
say to the Jews, “Ye are of your father the devil” 
(John vii 44). sor 

“Denunciation of this kind was of course. not 
based on a careful and_critical study of the views 
of those who were denounced. It was rather the 
expression of a side already chosen, a view already 
held; or, if such phrases be thought too weak, it 
expressed the detestation on the part of men who 
felt that they had been won to a glorious and 
sacred cause towards those who tried to defeat 
that cause, who refused to own its leader, who 
had indeed rejected and killed him. Such denun- 
ciation gained its significance from the magnitude 
of the forces arrayed against each other. Its form, 
the, terms of abuse, it derived from human nature 
which was quite as strong in the Christian as in 
the Jew. The N. T. shows the controversy from 
one side only, as indeed is but natural; and nothing 
can be learned from its pages which directly 
throws fresh light upon the essential meaning of 
Judaism” pp. 213-214. 


Two Typrs 


“The conflict between the Pharisees and Jesus 
had been, m its essence, a conflict between two 
types of religion, each valid on its own premises 
and each having a right to exist, but such that 
neither could be assimilated to the other” (214). 


Inga ann PERSON 


_ “The religion of the Pharisees was expressed 
in terms of Torah; its central feature was an Idea, 
an intellectual as well as moral conception, by 
means of which it defined and_ represented the 
relation of the human soul to God” (214). 
_ But the religion of Jesus “was definitely centred 
in a Person, not in an Idea, and he was that 
person.” (214) 

The religion which the church set out to teach 
was then necessarily a religion founded on Christ ; 


Pet 


he was its revealer and teacher. But he was 
much more than this. He was the Saviour and 
eemer, ---..-The Christian watch-word from a 
very early period, perhaps from the beginning, 
was “believe on the Lord Jesus, and thou shalt be 
saved.” (Acts xvi. 31 and cp. ii. 38) p. 215. 
~ This was the religion which Paul went forth 
to preach.” “The premisses on which Paul based 
his whole theory were, of course, the supremacy 
of Christ, as the heaven-sent instrument, or agent 
of God and the consequent recognition of him as 
Lord and Master.” (p. 218.) 


Farra anp Honiness 


Our author has further developed the differentia 

of Christianity and Judaism. He says:— ae 
“Christianity is a, religion based upon faith in 
a Person and the main theme of its message is the 
offer of salvation through faith in Christ. It maces 
and places faith before everything else. This is 
Shown, if it needs to be shown. by the fact that 
the condition of membership in the Church was a 
confession of faith, which at a very early period 
took the form of a series of articles of belief. in 
short a Creed. It is, of course perfectly true that 
the Church taught a pure, morality, a holy life. But 
she did not insist. on this with the same vigour 
with which she insisted on right belief. No one 
was ever burnt at the stake for being an evil liver, 
In other words, the doing of the will of God took 
the second place and not the first amongst the 
objects to which the Church directed her efforts, 
p. (231). er ay se ¢4 
‘Now Judaism in generai, and Pharisaism in 
i ut the doing of 
’s will in the first place and faith in the second 
lace; faith. moreover, not in a Person but in God 
Himself Faith, therefore in Judaism kept its 
original meaning and never became such that any 
creed could express it, Judaism has never had a 
ereed, though Maimonides tried to devise one. But 
Judaism, since the Pharisees came on the scene, 
has had the Halachah. which was the definition of 
the will of God. The Halachah is the analogue of 
the Creed. Whether its authors succeeded in fully 
defining the divine will is not now the question. 
The point is that for them the doing of the divine 
will was the first and foremost essential of religion, 
whatever else might come after it. Pharisaism 
and Rabbinism accordingly took on a form peculiar 
o itself and widely different from that assumed 
by Christianity. .-.It was a different religion and 
aot capable of being harmonised with Christianity 
out it was in every way just as valid, had just as 
zood a right to exist, as in fact it has existed 
ind does still exist.” (pp. 231-232). 


Not ACCEPTABLE 


The Jews could not accept Jesus as master and 
ord or the Saviour. “If he were owned as the 
inal revealer of God, then the Torah was dethroned. 
(he Jew could not accept Christ without disowning 
he Torah. But why should the Jew abandon the 
‘orah ? He could not do so until he had felt that it 
vas insufficient ; and this he did not feel, nor ever 
as felt down to the present day, individual cases 
f conversion apart” (218). | 
“Christianity whether, preached by Paul or the 
‘hurch since his day, had not, and has not, anything 
0 offer to Judaism of which Judaism stands in 
ital need. That each would be vastly the better 
y learning to appreciate the good in the other is 


parte’ was a religion which 


Jews have lived and for whieh the 
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true : but they can never be reconciled. except as 
equals, and the age-long attempt of Christians 
to convert the Jews only shows that Christians have 
not the slightest understanding cf the real nature of 
the case” (221-299), 
“Judaism has continued to exist from the days 
of Paul to the present time as a religion by which 


It has been to them as true, real and effective a 
means, oË expressing their relation wth God as 
Christian-ty has been to Christians. It has afforded 


them all that a living religion could afford. It has 
done this by its own intrinsic power, felt and 


owned in Jewish hearts Steadfastly maintained 
there in spite of all the temptations to apostasy 
presented by persecution and the varied ill-treat- 
ment deat out by an unfriendly world. Christians 
had their experience of persecution under Decius 
and Diocletian and very bitter _they found it. 
Yet all that is a trifle in comparison with what 
they inflicted on Jews.- The Christian Charch lived 
through the fiery trial under Diocletian and found 
safety urder Constantine. The Jews nave had 
centuries of Diocletian and have not as yet. except 
here and here, found their Constantine (235). 
“Judaism was long anterior to Christianity ; and 
Pharisaism with which we are at present soncerned 
had been in existence, in principle, if not in name, 
for several centuries before Christianity arose. In 
the course of those centuries Judaism ander the 
influence of the Pharisees, was being moulded into 
the form which would make it best abl= to dis- 
charge the function assigned to it in the divine 


. plan. It was developed into religion which would 
-be able to maintain its vitality and individual 


character when it should be callel on to meet the 


‘difficulties and dangers of co-existence with Chris- 
tianıty. Pharisaism, therefore, developed to the 


fullest extent the principle of faithfulness to the 
divine will, and took the Torah as its supreme 
revelation. The Pharisees were the forerunners 
of the Rabbis and it was the Rabbis as contem- 
pore with Christians through the centuries, who 
ad to meet the difficulties. and dangers of the co- 
presence of the two religions. Theirs was the 
supremely hard task of keeping Judaism a living 
religion true to its own vision of divine reality, 
m spite of all the efforts of a scornful or hosti 
world and a persecuting Church. 
_ Their defence against being berne down in the 
struggle was partly the. fact itself that their 
religion was of a fundamentally different type 
from Christianity. The younger religion aad no- 
thing to offer them better or truer than what 
their own religion already po 
worldly paint of view the 
from accepting Chri Agi iT the 
gain. 
rch ; 
, and the Church 
the path of being 
had less and less 
to prefer her religion to 


authority 
Christians perfectly 


religion of Jesus 


have died. 
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_ Pharisaism is monotheism, whereas Christianity 
is Tri-theism. | ee a 
arisaism is Theo-centric, whereas Christianity 
is Christo-centric. The centre of Judaism is God, 
while that of Christianity is a man. 

Jesus preached the Fatherhood of God, but that 
was not new to the Jews. Dalman thoroughly 
discussed the subject in “ “The Words of Jesus” 
pp. 184-189). He says—“A greater readiness to 
apply the name of father to God on the part 
of the Jews is a historical fact; and Jesus adopted 
this term for God from the popular usage of His 
time.” (188). (Italics ours.) 

_ Dalman has cited many instances to show the 
incorrectness of the idea that the relation of Ged 
to the individual was not set forth until’ the New 
Testament revelations. Of course, the individual 
Israelite was aware that it was only as_a member 
of his people that he possessed the claim to and 

tt of God’s help and patronage. But the 
Old estament shows abundant traces of the con- 
nection that God’s providence is direeted not only 
to the people as a whole, but also to every single 
member of the nation. It was therefore nothing 
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novel when the fatherly relation of God was also 
applied within the Jewish community to the 
individual” (p 189) 

_ Christian morality reaches its, highest level 
in the Sermon on the Mount. But in that, there 1s 
not a single prominent idea that has not been 
borrowed from or is not found in the ante-Christian 
and contemporary Jewish. literature. The Gospel 
morality is mercantile and is therefore selfish. It 
is based upon reward and punishment. “The 
Rabbis undoubtedly speak of a heavenly reward, 
but they also insist on, the duty of acting for the 
sake of virtue. This is expressed by the term 
Lishmoh”—"“for its own _ sake” (Friedlander : 
Jewish Sources ot the S. on Mt. p. 95). 

In morality also, the Jews have nothing to 
learn from the N. T. s 

Why should they then forsake their theo-centric 
Monotheism and accept Christo-centric Tri-theism ? 
Our author rightly says :---“How many millions 

of Jews have been afflicted by Christian hands and 
afflicted by Christian rulers, and yet the Jews 
remain unconquered and unconquerable” (p. 224). ° 
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Money Cleansed by a Washing 
Machine 


The term “filthy lucre” has been banned from 
the Euglish language as far as a certain Los Angeles 
hotel is concerned, by the installation of a coin- 
washimg machine in which all money received by 
the hostelry is cleansed before being returned to 
the guests ın the form of change. 





Machine to Clean Used Coins 


A èule is in effect in this particular hotel that 
no ‘money that not been washed and made 


sanitary and new in appearance is to be given out 


by cashiers, waiters, aud other employees to the 
hotel guests. 


Giant Lobsters woe off the Jersey 
- Coast. 


Two of the largest lobsters ever caught were 
taken recently from their deep sea haunts and placed 
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Giant Lobsters of the Sea 


TRD 
on exhibition in the New York Museum of Natural 
History. 
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l : Jersey, where their 
enormous strength and size enabled them to destroy 
and rob traps that were too small to catch them. 
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with Goggles Designed 
for Divers 


* For use by swimmers who wear glasses, and to 
permit a diver to see under water and still keep 

water from his eyes, ears, and nose, an elastic 
rubber bathing-cup with goggles and coverings for 
the nose and ears, been invented by A. G. 
J ohnson, of Washington, D. C. 


# | Bathing-Cap 





A Novel Bathing-Cap 


_ The cap is so constructed that it prevents the 
entrance of water, yet allows the wearer to breathe 
freely t gh the mouth and talk wé#hout 


removing the headpiece. i 





Insect Hobgoblins of the Tropics 


‘This insect, (right) from India, suggests a Turkey 
glancing backward. It has an anvil-shaped hump 


A Brazilian Insec ect with Sword-like Horn curving 
west over the bac | 
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on its back. Underneath are the wings. Entom 
logists have not been able to tell why the 
specimens need horns that seem to be only in the 
way. These hoppers are the greatest. change art 
on nature’s stage. They possess the amazi 
tee power of altering their shape and size 
ay to 
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An Indian Insect possessing an amazing power of _ 
_ altering its shape and size from day to day 


of India and South America 


Tree-hoppers i 
are the newest insect wonders presented — 
to the public by science. They are tiny and 


grotesque 
the microscope. _ 


gorgeously colored, and probably the most 
creatures that ever came under 
The pictures on this page are from greatly enlarge H 
wax models prepared at the American useum of | 
Natural History. Note the intricate, sword-like horn 
curving over the back of the Brazilian specimen, — 
( left picture ). a 
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Wonderlands Where the Sun Never 
- Shines FE 


Picture a place of inky darkness and’ intense 3 
cold, a region to which the rays of the san never 
have penetrated; a barren waste seemingly wnend- 
ing, bereft of vegetation and.air, with oozy oh 
inhabited by queer, crawling creatures: a 
where no man could exist for an instant, where no _ 
work of man could be placed without being erushed 
to shapeless uselessness under a weight greater 
than all the mountains of the earth. ee 
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Most of our globe is like that, for that is the- Lite 
bottom of the sea, as pictured by mod + 
f course, this represents the sea in i ay 
fearsome aspect. There isa much 
side to the sea; many of them, in - 
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Cross-section diagram of the Atlantic Ocean from Newport, R. I, to the Rock of Gibraltar 


showing mountain-peaks, valleys, and ravines of the ocean floor 


of forms of animal life that inhabit, its 
depths, in its abundant vegetation, in the sublime 
dignity and grandeur of its wide, expanses, the sea 
is fascimating, beautiful, and inspiring. Let us 
ooserve both sides of the picture, 

No deubt you remember from your schooldays 
that a little less than three-quarters of the earth iS 
covered by water. In round numbers, the earth’s 
surface consists of 57,000,000 square miles of land, 
and 140,000,000 square miles of water. Those 
figures, however, give but a vague idea of the real 
immensity of the vast, mysterious sea. 
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GREATEST ATLANTIC “Wim 
DEPTH 19200 FT. a 


GREATEST PACIFIC S 
DEPTH 3213 A i Ar 2 


Measurement of the depths of the Atlantic and the 
Pacific Oceans 


Any one who has seen any of the great moun- 
sains of the earth has been thrilled and awed by 
their majestic height. Yet the average depth of the 
sea is more than five times greater than the average 
height of land above sea-level over the whole earth. 
Includige our greatest mountains, the mean rise of 


the lant above the sea is less than half a mile. 
The depth of the sea averages 91/2 miles. Moreover, 


more than half of the seais between 21/2 and almost 


. 


four miles in depth, and here and there in its basin 
are great caverns called “deeps” into which Mount 
Everest, tallest mountain on earth, might be pitched 
and swallowed up. In fact, if Mount Everest were 4 
dropped into one of these great ocean pits, its > 
summit, 5! miles high, would be submerged more 
than half a mile. 

More surprising still, if some sort of giant scoop 
were to level off all the land flush with the sea and 
dump all the debris into the water, the end of the 
task would find the sea scarcely changed at all. 
There would still be an ocean a mile and three- 
quarters deep ! 





The Queer Sea-Horse (Hippocampus) 


No man, of course, ever has visited the depths- 
of the sea. and science says that no man ever will, 
because no submarine and no diving apparatus 
could be devised that would not be crushed by the 
tremendous pressure of the water at even the lesserd 
ocean depths. Through the instruments of one of 
the newest sciences oceanography—however, man 
has carried on considerable exploration beneath the 
surface of the huge mass of water that composes so 
large a part of the earth’s surface. 

The deeps are not gradually sloping valleys, but 
long. narrow fissures, believed to have been caused 


by earthquakes, since they are found in places 
where submarine earthquakes are frequent. There 


are also numerous mountains quite as many relative- 
ly as on land. 
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You know, of course, that most of the sea is a 
beautiful transparent blue. Just why this is so, 
science cannot say. The reflection of the colour of 
the sky probably has something to do with it. 
Likewise the varying depths ; for the deepest blue 
is found far from land, while shallow waters, 
especially in the tropics, are always green. The 
Arctic Ocean, too, is green. Submarine vegetation 
here and there affects the colour of the sea. Thus 


the Red Sea gets its colour and its name from the 
reddish algae. or seaweed, that float near its surface. 
Elsewhere soil and mineral deposits from the land 
tint the waters near the shores. 

Also, the purity of the water has some bearing 
on its colour. A tank of the purest distilled water is 
blue, and virtually matches in colour a specimen of 


An Airplane photograph of the waters of East 
Rockaway Inlet, L. I., taken from a height 
of 10000 feet 

vater taken from the sea. However, the sea is 
ransparent and translucent only near its surface. 
3elow 500 fathoms (3000 feet) the light of the sun 
loes not penetrate. Hence. the vegetation of 
he sea is above that level, for plant life requires 
he light of the sun to reduce the carbonic acid 
needed for its existence. 

Below 250 fathoms, or about 1500 feet, the heat 


_to be about 2'2 tons to the square inch, 





rays of the sun cannot penetrate, and their effect is 
weakened considerably above that lepth, The 
result is that there is a thin leyer of warmish water 
on top of the sea, below which the wazer is cold. 
At 50 fathoms science has found that the tempera- 
ture of the water varies little more thaa a degree 
a year. At 100 fathoms there is ro change in 
temperature at all. Al- the water under 500 
fathoms, which means about 90 per cent. of the 
ocean, is colder than 40 degrees, while at the 
bottom she temperature is 32 degrees, ar less just 
above the freezing point for salt water, which is 
281/2 degrees, 

_ Where the heat of the sun cause much evapora- 
tion as in the Red Sea a large percentage of salt 
is In the water. Throughout the whole ocean there 
are about 35 pounds of salt to each 100 pounds of 
sea water, about 5,000.U0U cubic miles im all. 

We speak generally of the “salt” of the ocean : 
actually we should say “salts,” for in addition to 
sodium ehloride the salt we us2 with ovr food, the 
sea contains the salts of many other metals. 

Thirty-two of the 92 elements known to 
have been found in sea-water. 

Every year 500,000,000 tons of salts are carried 

to the sea by the American rivers alone. 
_ The water of the ocean is in constant circulation : 
It lias its rivers. its lakes, its seas. These are due 
to the aetion of the sun, which brings changes in 
temperature, in wind, and im the deasity of the 
Water, 

The real wonders of the sea are far beneath its 
depths, tor the sea contains much more life, both 
animal and vegetable, than is present elsewhere on 
the globe. These specimens of marine dwellers are 
of exotic forms'and colourings aad of we rd physical 
characteristics such as are possessed by no animal 
or plant of the land and no bird of the šir. 

Divers have descended 200 feet and more into 
the sea. That they cannot descend further is due 
to the erormous pressure of the water, caused by 
its weight. If you have ever tried to “fetch 
bottom” when diving into a lake or river, you 
undoubtedly have experienced the effect of that 
pressure in a slight degree. Your ears have rung; 
there has seemed to be a crushing weigt pressing 
on your head and chest. 

Now, the painful, crushing. pressure that would 
be felt 20 feet or so beneath the surface of a 
shallow inland stream of ccurse is multiplied 
immensley at the bottom of the sea. Sience has 
calculated the average pressure at the acean lee 
n the 


exist 


deeps it :s five tons or more to the inch. 

If you were to take an empty bottle, cork it, 
affix a weight to it and let it down info the sea 
depths on a line, what do you think would happen 
to the bottle? When you pulled it up again, you 
would find the cork driven in by the ocean pressure 
and the bottle filled with water. lf you were to 
repeat the experiment with a hollow glass ball, this 
would be crushed, or the pressure of the sea would 
force water into the globe through imverceptible 
impertections in the glass. 

Many of the deep-sea animals resemble plants 
in their structure : they are exquisitely formed, and 
delicately coloured. Their bodies consist of slim, 
graceful “stems” surmounted by objects that seem 
to be ful-blooming flowers. But these forms of life 
are not plants, but animals: for there is eno vege- 
tation at all in the depths of the sea. 
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= F\HE essays that we offer to the public 
| have been selected from the immense 
T bulk of political writings Mahatma Gandhi 
_ published between 1919 and 1922. 
Going through them we need not search 
=~ for art and beauty of expression. Gandhi by 
ro means denies the value of: art, but his 
purpose was not art, at least in the re- 
= stricted sense we usually assign to the word. 
- What we have to deal with is action, action’ 
of the most powerful and of the newest 
_ type. If directing one’s action with a firm 
hand, like the helmsman does the ship, to- 
wards the most difficult and the most glo- 
rious of goals be an art, then we can say 
that these writings belong to the highest art. 
= Itis of the greatest importance to picture 
te oneself under what circumstances they 
appeared. The author has assumed the crush- 
meg responsibility of leading a people of 
three hundred million men of different races, 
religions, languages, mostly illiterate, almost 
= always highly emotional, and ready to react 
violently at the slightest cause of excite- 
ment He is to unify them, to train them, 
and to direct them ; he has launched these 
= masses into a movement unprecedented in 
= history, which runs counter to the whole 
status quo’ of political contemporary thought, 
and at a time when the slightest mistake in 
-~ Shunting can bring about frightful castastro- 
-  phes. The  frail-bodied but — steel-willed 
Mahatma must have everything in his hand. 
~ He has to survey, watch, command. This is, 
-~ therefore, 

= literary work of art. That Gandhi never 
dreamt of publishing these articles in book- 
form is obvious. The Indian editors collect- 
= ad them during his imprisonment. It is not 
-~ a book that we have before us but a hereic 
= exploit in which the glaring sword of the 
last of the knights occasionally flashes. + 


y * Tntroduction to “La Jeune Inde”, (i.e., “Young 
= Indig’, translated into French by Melle H. Hart, 

Paris) by 
Revue Euro- 


— 


and published. by ‘Librairie Stock’, 
Romain Rolland. From No. 20 of ‘La 
peenne’, Ist October 1924. 

+ L do not apologize for the word ‘sword’ 
which Puse in connection with the Indian Christ. 
As we shall see he himself claims for it all along 
his sel#sacrificing crusade. 
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AN APPRECIATION OF MAHATMA GANDHI* 


By ROMAIN ROLLAND 


He writes, speaks, acts ceaselessly, inde- 
fatizably. Some of his listeners have told 
me the following :—The Mahatma speaks 
before audiences of thousands of men. He 
never raises his tone. He makes no ges- 
tures. He uses no oratorial expedient. He 
spares nothing. He begins his speeches 
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without exordium, ends them without pero- 


ration. When he has said all he has to say— 
be it little or much—he stops and goes. The 
crowd then applaud him in roaring accla- 
mations. Nobody can make himself heard as 
long as the tumult lasts. As for Gandhi, 
puckering his brows,—he hates applause and 
whatever creates sensation—he is found sit- 
ting in a corner, indifferent to the thunder- 
ing jubilation around him. He does not hear. 
He has already started writing the article 
which will appear in the next issue of his 
weekly ‘Young India’. 


tæ 


Let us listen, we the readers of beyond 


the seas. We shall overhear from afar, 

the words that have cooled down, the Indian 

people a-roaring. 
3K * * 

Gfindhi’s thought seems so clear and so 
explicit, it has such a dislike for veils or 
reticences, for the ‘half-said’, 
which far and nigh looks like compromise, 
that it would seem better to leave the public 
freely to enter into immediate contact with 
it. “I have always evolved the boldest of 
my plans in broad daylight,’ he writes. “I 
hate secrecy as a crime. I feel thankful to 
God that four years past I have come to 
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for all that. 


regard secrecy asa sin, more especially in 


politics... Away with mental restriction ...!” 
I should all the more withdraw to the 


background, because I have recently ex- | 
pounded at full length the Mahatma’s mis- | 
sion and the characteristics of his genius in 4 


a small volume which was translated into 


all the languages of Europe—and even three — 
of the Indian vernaculars—and enjoyed a 


wide circulation. I mention this without 
conceit : 
behind which I was effacing myself, accounts 


for the universal diffusion of my pamphlet. 


The radiation of the ‘Great Soul’ _ 


And to-day again I ought to efface myself. — 
But I have had occasion since the booklet 
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appeared to revise its contents by numerous 
talks and a regular correspondence with 
Indians of all parties, with European witness- 
es of India, even with the Mahatma himself, 
who has been released from jail. Reading 
over his articles in this translation, I have 
come to see some of his ideas in a new 
light ; I have discerned their complexity, 
and often too, their different, superposed 
planes. The tragic character is still more 
accentuated. Be it well understood that all 
I write in this introduction can in no way 
replace the fuller study I have given else- 
where. J, therefore, refer the reader desir- 
ous of knowing the life of the Mahatma to 
my volume on Mahatma Gandhi. 

These articles start on the New Year’s 
day of the Gujarati calendar { October 191), 
with an appeal to the highest moral energies 
of a nation. After a life-long succession of 
hard experience and passionate meditation-—— 
he is about fifty now—Gandhi decides to tell 
India his Gospel, to unfold to her the teach- 
ing of religious action waich will open to his 
people the blood-besprinkled and glorious way, 
the ‘Satyagrahaw. Whoever takes the trouble 
to understand what the Mahatma exactly 
means will see that he actually requires no 
less than the rising of a Christ-nation ready 
to sacrifice itself for its own salvation and 
that of mankind. Are we then in presence 
of a prophet bringing a new Credo ? 

Let us consider things a little more closely. 
We know with what aversion Gandhi rejects 
all supernatural titles; they should be, he says, 
struck off from to-day’s lfe-roll. He is 
neither prophet nor saint. He is no Superman 
and does not want to be one. As far as he 
is concerned personally he may have his own 
credo and actually has one. But, “humble 
servant of India and not aspiring to anything 
else,” he does not force any revealed truth 
upon her. He is searching and experimenting 
as to what, within the field of direct observa- 
tion, might save her. 

This word ‘experimenting’ which constantly 
re-occurs in this book* must be clearly 
explained. Its sense has not been grasped either 
by his’ followers or his adversaries because it 
was on both sides addressed to passionate 
men. . And J myself have not laid enough 
emphasis upon it. 


* Like a scientist I am _ experimenting on certain 
eternal truths of life. I have been experimenting 
since 1894 on myself and my friends. The region 
of India where this experiment (civil disobedience) 
is taking place- Am I not engaged in a useless expe- 
riment ?---ete, 
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Although India remains his mam lovc, 
Gandhi’s horizon extends far beyord tLe limits 
of his country. Through h.s Eurocear educa- 
tion and the twenty-three years he spant out- 
side India, he has acquired a complete visioi. 
of the world of the present day, and like se 
many of us entertains a kean anxietr as to 
the future of mankind. Mankind, he think. 
Is engaged in a most dangerous crisis, anı 
nothing can tell us whether the mest precious 
of its possessions will not perish in tne pro- 
cess. This thought leaves him no rest, anu 
while addressing India he is thinking of all 
men, whom India is to save. His very love 
for her, his pride in being an Indian. make: 
ia assign to his own fatherland this fearful 
duty. 


Now, the only means of salvation he has 
come to admit is “Non- Violence’. Itis not the 
only one he ever conceived As fer as he js 
concerned he shall of course use ne other 
But he does not condemn violence in itsel 
as applied to mankind of the presen} time. 
which is still so backward. We can even sav 
that he formerly within a certain scope accept- 
ed to join in it, since he recruited troops 
for England. At any rate he allowed the 
attempt to be made. ‘The only thing he re- 
quires from those who still resort to i. is that 
they should do so in good faith and without 
hypocrisy. Nevertheless his long experiencc 
has convinced him that this attempz is ruinous 
and leads humanity to disasters. Vio:ence is 
a highway which unavoidably opens on an 
abyss. The only road left open to those whc 
want to escape is Non-Violence. 

Let us be plain. Gandhi does not say 
that it skall save mankind now. Fe coes not 
even know whether to-day’s mankind will be 
saved or not.* If it is to ke saved at all that 
can only be through Nox-Veolenee. It is 
again an experiment, the last one. And it 
would be a desperate one if the alcernnative of 
coming back to the hands of the ‘Divine 
Potter’ were not left to the Indian ascetic, 
always prone to seeking his refuge in the In- 
finite, so much more. real to him than our 
world of struggles.t 

we x zk 

Let us come back to these points. The 
_ * Non Cooperation is perhaps in advence of our 
time. In this case India and the whole wold will 
have to watt.. But this does not affect its vave. 


F “My intense desire of losing myself ia the Eternal 
and becoming a mere piece of clay in the honds of 
the Divine Potier so that my service being Ro longer 
hampered by my lower self may become more 
certain” 
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very texts of the Mabatma show their tragic 
intensity. | 
x , E ee rem |) 
T have no other pretension,” he de- 
clares, at the outset of bis campaign, (12 
Mav 1920), “bat to search for truth. I am 
a man who knows what is lacking in him 
whe errs, and never hesitates to acknowledge 
at. I frankly confess that like the scientist, 
I am experimenting on certain truths of 
life, but I cannot pretend I am a scientest 
because I cannot give any evident proof of 
the scientific accuracy of my methods, nor 
of the tangible results of my experiments.” * 
We have therefore not to deal with a 
Revelation, but rather with a social hypo- 
thesis, a law seen confusedly and not yet 
discovered, or rather recovered from .the 
ancient Rishis, and which he compares with 
electricity.T 


It is the Law of the force of Satyagraha. 

On’ what fundaments does it rest ? On 
numerous observations accumulated by Gandhi 
in the course of twenty-five years, on a 
surprising experiment performed in South- 
Africa, when an oppressed population extorted 
the rights that were its due, from the hands 
of mastery resolute to refuse them, and 
disposing of all the material forces such as 
the - army, the courts, and a public opinion 
excited by the press. This experiment 
timidly started by a handful of sacrificers, 
enced in the formidable rush of forty 
thousand men and women courting arrest. 


' And the victroy was won without bloodshed, 


solely by a discipline of self-suffering. 

What- is then this new weapon which 
breaks tanks and cannons ? The sword of. 
self-saerifice..( 15 Dec. 1921 ). 

Notice that word ‘sword’. Gandhi himself 
underlines it and refers to it over and over 


* And further, “I cannot see but indistinctly, as in 
a nrirror-- These are slow and painstaking methods 
which cannot always succeed. å 7 Nov, 1921). 


-t Readthe extraordinary article of June 20, 1919. 
Much time will pass till the Law of Love be ack- 
nowledged in international affairs... Till the day 
when a new energy is captured and directed, the 
managers of the former energies will call it ideal- 
istie and utopic.. The electric engineer was called 
a maniac and madman im alt places where steam 
locomotion prevailed, till the day came when labour 
was performed by means of the electric wires. It 
vill require a long time till the wires of internation- 
al Love are installed ; but if we consider the recent 
events of Europe and Eastern Asia in their essen- 
tals, we see that the world gradualy understands 
that the nations are subject to the same laws as the 
individuals, that mere strength is unable to solve 
problems, and that the economical sanction of Non- 
Cooperation is more efficient than armies and 
FACIES. 
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again. He opposes it to the steel sword, 
blade against blade. Who was it who spoke 
of crossed arms, of bleating acceptation ? 

Gandhi rests profoundly assured that 
England will not admit- of the claims of 
India until the sword forces her. And ‘this 
invincible sword’ is a nation offering herself 
to death. 

What a mistake is it not therefore to 
connect this paroxysm of action with the 
ovine race of the passive pacifists ! There 
is not a grain of passivity in the being of a 
Gandhi. All is drect action. Nothing has 
ever been achieved on this earth without 
direct action. Action is not only necessary 
for the triumph of a cause or an idea, if is 
even a benefit for him who resorts to it, an 
hygiene of the soul. It gives it its balance, 
the consciousness of its strength, and pre- 
serves it from bitter and fruitless rancour.* 

The remedy is indeed a heroic one. Still 
it is not anti-natural. Gandhi having first, as 
a sort of mystical scientist, detected in 
nature the law of suffering, prescribes it. 
lafe comes from death. The seed must 
perish if wheat is to grow. . The law of 
suffering is mherent m our being.” ... All 
we can do is to take it upon us, and spare 
our enemies from it.” Progress depends 
upon the sun of suffering endured. The 
purer the suffering is, the greater the progress”. 
We must‘ “learn how to suffer voluntarily 
and find joy in it. Freedom can only be 
acquired at that price.” 

We see now whether the Mahatma is a 
weakener of energies or not. On the contra- 
ry, he submits energy to the hardest disci- 
plines that were imposed upon a people. 
But at the same time he breathes into that 
people the power to accept them with jubila- 
tion. He exalts if. He strains human energy 
to the extreme limit where the bow-string 
seems near breaking. But where shall not 
the arrow reach when the string is strained 
in that way! 

We understand that such an archer of 
Non-Violence, the sword-bearer of self-sacrifice, 
should feel no contempt for those who sincere- 
ly advocate violence, while still condemning 
their error. I have quoted in my pamphlet 


* “By training the weak in using direct action- 
I give him the feeling that he is strong and able 
to defy physical force. He feels enlivened by the 
struggle, he recovers his _self-consciousness, and 
knowing that he will find _theremedy in himself, 
he ceases nourishing the spirit of vengeance in his 
bosom.” Cf. The letter to the Viceroy. “Non-- 
cooperation is,” he says, “a form of direct action,” 
and the only derivative to violence.” 
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the striking passages where he advises violence 
in preference to cowardice. He goes further 
and thinks that “those who believe in violence 
should learn how to handle aris.’ For this 
is another experiment to which the world has 
got used since centuries. If you accept it do 
your best to carry iton carefully and exhaust- 
ively; then only could it be a reasonable, 
true and frank method. We are not mis- 
taken; ‘reasonable’ is the word applied to 
violence by this Rishi of ‘Non-Violence’! 
Which amounts to saying that if he comes to 
reject it, it will never be through weak-hearted- 
ness, fear of the means it uses, but rather 
through the logical certitude that it does not 
reach, is incapable of reaching the assigned 
goal, z. ¢. the thundering results obtained by 
Non-violence under tits dynamic conditions 
when the whole soul resists the tyrants rill. 
A single individual acting wp to this funda- 
mental law could defy the entire power of 
an wyust enpire.and finally bring about 
the fall of that empire or its repentance. 

Let us add to this that while blowing this 
trumpet of Jericho Gandhi simply resumes an 
experiment of the Rishis who having used arms, 
realized their uselessness and, greater genvuses 
than Newton, greater warriors than Welling- 
ton, discovered and taught to the world. the 
Law of Non- Violence. 

Me 3 _ oe 

Non-Violence is therefore a battle. And 
as in all battles—however great the leader 
may be---the issue remains doubtful. The éx- 
periment Gandhi is about to risk is terrible, 
terribly dangerous. And he knows it, he who 
fears the wrath of the Indian masses more 
than the tyranny of the English. “Zhe essence 
of experimenting ts daring’? Gandhi has 
learnt energy from the West and wants to in- 
oculate India with it. “No general worthy of 
the name gives up the battle for fear of de- 
feat or errors.’ He collects himself, meditat- 
es, prepares, and dares. Gandhi dares. His 
daring goes very far. In August 1920 he re- 
fuses to wait for a votation of the Congress 
which represents the Nation, and lets loose 
the experimental action of Non-Cooperation. 


“When you have faith ima certain action, 


waiting for the Congress to decide would be 
sheer folly. One should on the contrary act 
and demonstrate the efficacy of one’s action so 
as to make the nation decide to adopt rt. 
The best way to serve the nation’ is some- 
times to act contrary to its opinion. 

And if he errs? Well, let everything fall 
back on him! He may be crushed. Well 
understood, if he acts without the assent of 
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the Congress, it will not be in the name of 
the Congress but at his own risk. He shall 
bear the whole responsibility of his defeat. 

“I would deem myself unworthy of taking 
c cause in hand if I feared not ic be able to 
lead it to success... But the sane doctrine 
which induces one to work in + detached 
spirit implies indefatigable search for truth, 
the retracing of one’s steps wher One has 
erred, and voluntary withdrawal cs soon us 
one discovers one’s own unworthiness.” 

It is with no light heart that ha contem- 
plates this emergency. 

“Suppose”, he writes, “that in spite of my 
hopes none of my expectations is fulfilled, 
shall I not feel that I am no longer fit 
to lead the battle ? Shall I not then humbly 
kneel at- the feet of my Maker and beg 
him to release me from my useless body, to 
make cf me an instrument fit for better 
service?” 

We can imagine his secret perp.exity, his 
excruciating anguish. The public confession 
which followed the outburst of Chaari-Chaura 
unveils before us an hour of ucter agony. 
Stil Ee recovers. .He never yields. He 
knows but too well that he cannot. ‘The ship 
abo ‘t to sink cannot do without its pilot. 
He is the pilot. He has to stay at his post. 
He must go on daring. ` Not for India alone 
ig his redoubtable experiment valiable, but 
for all human races. He borrows from an 
udknown Rishi of yore the beautifcl phrase: 

Yatha pinde tatha brahman-te. 
(As it is with the ball of clay, so it is with 
the whole world.) 
. He axperiments on the ball of eay. And 
indeed he is not blind as to the linits of his 
own power. 

So he holds out his hand to the whole 
world for mutual help. To the English. To 
the Ckristians. ‘To his very enemies. 
Enemies? He has none. “To every European 
living ın India,’ he writes, “Dear friend.” 
He appeals to Europeans. He axchanges 
affactiorate letters with Christians. He does 
not fight against them. He works Zor them, 
for Christianity even which Europe is betray- 
ing. 

x zX x 

I have endeavoured to bring to light the 
character of the battle fought and the import- 
ance of the stake. By studying the book 
ona will get a clearer notion of tie genius 
with which this “practical idealizt,” as he 
likes to term himself, is realizing hig great 
scheme. He possesses that gift -so rere among 
passionate believers, of reading in the thoughts 


duty. “I explained it to them,” Gandhi writes. 
also put before them the doctrine of Ahimsa and 
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of others. He is endowed with the ‘poly- 
psychological’ faculty, ze, the art of addres- 
sing everyone in his own tongue; and by his 
correct intelligence of the different natures of 
men, he can appeal to the better self of each 
one in his very. circle of understanding and 
action. This is -the reason why this man, 
who embraces in his heart all mankind, can 
speak with the Sikhs the. language of patriot- 
ism, and teach those who want to take up 
arms how to wuse them for their country’s 
sake.” 

His task, as he remarks in a letter to 
Tagore, consists in changing the sense of the 
old phrases nationalism and patriotism by 
widening them. 


Therefore he does not even try to realize 
absolute, perfect Non-violence, which is his 
personal creed; he limits himself to Non- 
violence under the restricted form, the only 
form possible in our times, the form of 
political Non-violent Non-co-operation,.a co- 
herent method of peaceful and progressive 
revolution which must lead to Swaraj, ze, to 
the Home-Rule of India.t 


Each of his articles is like an order in a 
battle, the sense of which he explains either 
to his lisutenants, or to the main body of his 
army, or even to his enemies, for he does 
not think it useless to appeal to the common 


*Read the curious article ‘My, Inconsistency’, (28 
Feb. 1921), in which, he explains his recruiting 
campaign of 1914. His faith in ‘Ahimsa’ (Non-vio- 
lence) is, he says, absolute. But most men do not 
believe in Akimsa; they believe in violence. And 
still they refuse to fulfil their duty according to 
the spirit of violence, their national and Pee 


lejt them the choice. And they did choose. I am 
not sorry for it, Iwen under Swaraj, (ie, an 
Independent India) I would not hesitate in advising 
those wha want to take up arms to fight for ther 
couniry. Therefore when he canrot impart his faith 
to others he helps them to clear their own faith, 
which purifies (comparatively speaking) their pas- 
sionate instincts. 


+ Likewise with respect tọ his well-known book 
on Hind Swara (Home-Rule of India), I would 
warn the reader against thinking that I am to-day 
aiming at the Swaraj described therein. I know that 
India is not ripe for tt... am individually work- 
ing for the self-rile - pictured therein. But to-day 
my corporate activity is undoubtedly devoted to the 
atiainment of Parliamentary rahe) in accordance 
with the wishes of the people of India.” Here again 
this idea evolving on, several planes, this subtle 
sense of duties of different natures unequally dis- 
tributed @n this earth. This is certainly im agree- 
ment with his Hindoo conception of castes and 
distinct ‘dharmas’. 
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sense and. the honesty of thosé with whom he 
is at war.* 

And nothing is so admirable as the 
propriety with which he allies in his contro- 
versies mogeration of manners,. collectedness 
and perfect courtesy of expression, with 
absolute frankness and implacable assurance.T 

This mild and polite man exercises on his 
armies a dictatorial authority. Never before 
has a leader of masses, idolized by them, 
spoken of them with more contempt. There 
are such of his expressions as the Coriolanus 
of Shakespeare would not have disavowed. 
“ I am sick of the adoration of the multitude. 
I would feel surer that I am wn the right 
af they spat -at me.... It ts better to be called 
an autocrat than to seem to yield to the 
influence of the multitude so as to win ts 
approval. It is not sufficient to protest against 
general opinion. When important issues 
are at stake chiefs have to act contrarily to 
the opinion of the mass, if this opinion does 
not recommend itself to their reason.” 

But this heroic disdain betrays more true 
love of the people than the interested 
flatteries of the demagogues. Gandhi believes 
that a strong will can transform a nation 
provided it does not shrink from forcing upon 
her the ` hardest sacrifices. And he imposes 
the most vigorous moral discipline upon her— 
that same discipline whose relaxation causes 
nowadays the weakness of all revolutionary 
forces.—and was at its best the strength 
of those of the past. Cromwell’s soldiers 
must have heard such orders of the day as 
those of the Mahatma enjoining, eg. the neces- 
sity of humility’, bodily and moral cleanli- 
ness, respect of womanhood, or forbidding 
drink, stigmatizing the ‘sin of secrecy’, even 
less speaking the half-truth. And the genial 
Protector of the English Republic knew no 
less than Gandhi the mystical resources of 
man. He appeals to them, and it is partly to 
to them that he owes his victories. 

: x se 

I may be blamed for insisting in this 
introduction to Gandhi’s articles on their 
combative character. 

I wanted to clear a misunderstanding 
which tends: to include Gandhi within the 
ranks of enervated pacifists. T£ Christ was the 
prince of peace, Gandhi is not unworthy. 


* “To every_Englishman living in India. I feel 
almost inclined to propose to you to join with me 
in destroying a system which has caused you to sink 
so low, you and us.” (13th July 1921). 


T See specially ‘The Ethics of Destruction,’ ist 
Sept, 1921. i AE ah 
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of this beautiful name. But the peace 
‘that either of them is bringing to men 

is not the peace of passive acceptation, 
. but the peace of active love and self-sacrifice. 
. I made bold to prove that there is less differ- 
ence ‘between the Non-Violencé of the 
Mahatma and the Violence of the Revolu- 
tionaries on the. one hand, than between the 
heroic Non-Acceptation . and the servile 
Paralysis of the eternal Accepting ones—this 
cement of all conservatisms, ‘concrete’ of ail 
tyrannies—on the other. | 

. Only a few weeks hence, after a long 
debate in the French Chamber, the public 
powers, poorly checked by ati opposition 
mediocre in number and mediocre in thought, 
refused to include the Conscientious Objectors 
in the remission of, penalties inflicted on the 
military delinquents, and set as a limit of 
their amnesty, that it was to be applied only 
to men who. had fought. l | 

. Politicians wear blinkers. They. do not 
suspect that in our world, there are many 
ways of fighting, and the. bravest man, is no 
longer the one who offers himself at the 
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front of national armies. They are pleased 
in their ignorance. Just. let ‘them see before 
them what future is being prepared: revolu- 
tionary , struggles, class struggles, race strug- 
gles! And the highest of all, the struggles 
of the souls, the war, of the Soul! 

= We offer them the sight of that other 
fight which, from the shores of India will 
spread. by and by over all the earth. Let 
them disparage if if they like, dishonour it 
if they can! Rome tried that game with the 
first Christians. But a day came when she 
had to compose with them. “Jn hoe signe 
vinces ...”-—True also that later on she 
bought them off. 

- But this is not our point. As a profession- 
al historian used to watching the flux and 
re-flux of the great tides of the Spirit, I have 
pictured the one which is arising from the 
heart of the Hast. And this tide shall not 
recede before it has washed over -he shores 
of Europe. 

July, 1924. l r l 

(Translated from the French) by Ferna 
Beniot for: The Modern Review. . 
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By SANTA CHATTERJEE 


(20) 
T7 ARUNA had nothing at all in the way of 
dealings with the Post Office since her 
‘arrival at Rajgunge. She had shaken 
off her relations with the outside world for 
a few days and had gone in for a soul festiv- 
al at the end of which she had not ‘found 
any opportunities to pick up the old bonds 
anew. But when it was the outer world 
which ‘broke into her dreams, how could 
she help taking notice of it ? ‘ 
_ Since Karuna’s arrival, no letters had come 
to the school house. Only Ronu was fond of 
‘correspondence and he went to the Post Office 
for his letters. When Suprakash went away 
una thought that the post peon might 
phance be ignorant of the existence of 
people at the school house. Naturally he 
d not know what to do with such letters 
ght come for them. Asa result of this 
g, Ronu was sent the very next day to 
18—12 











the, Post Office to enquire: after le-ters that 
might be awaiting a solution to their owner- 
ship. The whole thing. was done with an air 
of doing a good turn to the Post Office. 


Days followed days but no letters came. 
Karuna began to fret for nothing. What is 
known as ` Reason” could hardly bethe motive 
of anybody writing to her. At least she was 
not aware of anyone having any reason for 
writing to her. Still she remainec restless 
from morning till night. Every day. the 
post-man would pass their house turning her 
hopes into nothing ; but Karuna would not 
give up hoping; Maybe the postman would 
come .back when he discovered the letter he 
had left undelivered due to oversigat,” She 
would go to the door, time without number 
so that if the letter came, no one else would 
get it before her. No‘one had given her any 
hopes nor made any promises but the hope 
never ceased to dominate her whole being. 
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Her eyes filled up with tears at: nightfall 
beczuse: her unreasonable expectations re- 
mained unfulfilled. So far she had been very 
particular as to analysing her rights and 
obligations’ minutely ; she made thorough 
investigations every time. She thought she 
was over-stepping the limits of one thing or 
another ; but now she was going headlong 
into womanly tears and hal thrown down all 
reason and principle. 
because the person for whom she wept had 
not even given her the right to weep for ‘him. 

“hey had that afternoon olf. The village 
tank was almost deserted. One .or two 
widows were hurrying home after taking a 
second bath on account of something unknown. 
A couple of children were holding a competi- 
tion ' for underwater swimming 
get through the dull hours of tho day. Their 


chillish faces would be seen one moment - 


flciting’‘on ‘the water like lotus buds, the 
nezz moment they would vanish under water. 
Karına could not concentrate in her‘ work, 
so she was standing near the window gazing 
acsently at: the playful children. Aruna 


cam up to her ‘evidently ‘to’ display her’. 


tovlette to her sister and said, “Must women 
bear the burden of all guilt because they 
have to be proved guilty. People say that 
giris-are sloppy. Good gracious me! If you 
are looking for slop, go to a man! Are not 
men jost the limit! What posers ! When 
Suozakash babu was here, wasn’t he great in 
his display of sentiment ? He was nearly 
blinded by its storms. And now that he is 


in Calcutta, he cannot even drop us’ a line’ 


to say ‘how do’. 

Aruna:had fondly expected that ‘her Didi- 
would -agreevwith her and say something to 
that. effect ; ‘but: unfortunately Karuna ‘only: 
smiled | faintly. and said nothing. ..Aruna. said, 
“Fenny, ! Have all of. them joined the same 


stable ? Abinash, babu was ere now kicking | 
you; he also. 
the civilised s, 

Ever since.. 


himself sore, ọn „account of 
seems fo have Sope out of 
worid. You are, also to. blame. . 
you came to Rajgunge, you have not written 
to any one. You have not written even to 
Satajaldi, have you,? I have not got an 
arniy of admirers, or I would choke the 
Post: Office with letters.’ a fou 

Karuna said, “Well , wait a little, let me 
put everything to right at the school, then 
I shall do the letter .writing. Other people 
are hardly to blame; they do not even know 
my address; 50 how can. you expect them to 
“writs toeme.” 

Eonu entered the room with a letter in 


She’ wept the'more > 


in order to — 


pended between heaven and earth. like j 
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his hand. He had overheard the last portion. 
of Karana’s speech, and said. “Surely: there 
is at least one who knows your address, See. 
here is a letter for you.” 

‘Karuna blushed deep at the sight*of the 
letter ; but all her blood seemed to ébb. 
away from her face, leaving it a deathly 
white when she saw the handwriting. She- 
took the envelope’ but did not open it.. 

Aruna got restless and said, “Let us see ; 
who has written it?” 


Karuna restrained herself with an effort: 
and said, “Oh, this is-an important letter, 
you need not. see if,’. So saying Karuna 
went to the next room. Aruna made a face 
in order to show nee Andifference and . a 
persed, 


That’ the letter was iel a him ao 
letter ‘she had been expecting for such a 
long:.time was quite clear to Karuna- as soon 
as she looked at it. But so-far-she ‘had beem 


‘ able to pass: her days somehow without’ his 


letters. ‘Why then did she- now feel:a storm 
rising in her  hope-stricken ‘heart ? She had 
been no doubt swayed by- mixed feelings of 
joy and sorrow, but she never knew how 
much of it was sorrow and how much joy. 

What was happening to hor now? She 
could not open the letter, fearing that the- 
fire of furious indignation which it contained. 
would enter the sorrowful quiet of her heart 
and create havocin it. She was trying to- 


' avoid its fury by keeping the letter unopened 


just as children shut their eyes in the face- 
of impending danger. But such methods do 
not succeed as a matter of fact. So, Karuna. 
opened the letter and commenced to read it. 
Why, it was not clear; but the tone of the- 


letter did not do justice to the rudeness of 


Abinash. Had ‘she seen this letter ‘under 
different circumstances, it would have bro ught:. 
smiles to her face ; for the incongruity, was- 
great, but now, it only brought tears to- her: 
eyes. Abinash had written : 

“Would not Karuna show any more: 
karuna * to a wretched man? I do not 
know the nature of the crime’ I have com-- 
mitted for which I have to hear about:you 
from others. Have I not won even the right of 
getting firsthand ‘information about you, 
after all my striving ? You left me without 
giving me the slightest ideas as to you 
whereabouts, that I might’ find my way , 
you. How long would you keep me st, 







* Karuna means EE 
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Trisanku? * What more can I tell you ? 
You know I have not the power of render- 
ing my thoughts into beautiful lyrics, but I 
. have expressed my thoughts to you through 
my: deeds so far. Give me an answer, I 
entreat you, to my question. - If you will not, 
Say 1t in so many words, say it in one. That 
will suffice for me.” ; 
Karuna’s eyes welled up with tears as she 
read this pathetic letter. Oh Lord, what a 
letter !. Abinash, the rude and rough 
Abinash, was much better -than this. Why 
didn’t he roar at her for her secrecy, why 
didn’t he scatter her all by right of his loan 
-to her ? Karuna had seen the light of hope 
in him, when she was groping in the murky 
shadow of death that night. She has been 
ungrateful and he had a right to thunder at 
her and strike her down with vengeance. 
Why didn’t he do so, instead of becoming a 
beggar .after remaining a giver for such a 
long time ? Karuna’s tears knew no bounds. 
All her sorrows, the sorrows of. losing and 
Anding what she desired and what she did 
not, became one and streamed out in tears. 
But what answer could she give to this 
etter ? The days passed. In the day, sbe 
would defend herself with. a thousand duties 
and keep the webs of .sorrows away from 
herself, but at night, in the lonely darkness, 
her sorrows would return stronger than ever 
and smother her in their merciless folds. 
Even her dreams were strange medleys. 
Sleeping or awake, she shed tears the « whole 
night long. Even the joy which she had been 
used to feeling in desiring things without 
the hope of getting them was denied ber. 
She would feel in her joy a strange mixture 
of fear. l l 
About a. week : passed. The letter for 
which she had made expectancy.the chief 
item in her days work'ħad lost its place 
because.of the fearful agitation that an un- 
expected letter had stirred up in her life, 
She was trying to shove what she wanted 
away from her for fear of what she did not 
want at all. Whenever. her soul would 
yearn for the desire of her heart, she would 
pray fervently, “Let it not come! Let 
it not come!” -Yet Karuna knew in her 
heart that she was aiming .at the impossible. 
Fortune had not given her what she wanted 
for a time long enough. She could not keep 
up her consistency. much. longer. 


Trisanku,had' to live midway 


* Indian Mythology. 
id earth owing to. peculiar. cir- 


between heaven an 
cumstances. i 


.move up.and take the letter. 
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She was returning after the school hours, 
when she saw the postman in the courtyard. 
She was strangely thrilled. She could not 
She stood 
where she was.. The village postman was 
very much astonished at this indifference and 
he went away after almost thrusting the letter 
into her hand. a, 

She did not require to open the letter to 
discover the writer.. She stood motionless 
awhile, then put it in her bosom and went 
back to the lonely school room. She dared 
not go to her own room. She tock up a red 
ruled ledger book and began to read the 
letter. The woman’s eyes saw eastly that the 
letter had a message in it whica was not 
clearly written out. How coulc she ever 
miss .the meaning ?, Had she been fretting 
so long to learn the mystery of confessions 
without words ? Her heart filled with intense 
joy, but the hidden sorrow which was 
embedded in it like a thorn, caused it to 
bleed again and her tears began to flow. Her 
wounded vanity woke up at the touch of this 
long delayed success. Where was he so long 
during all the time that Karuna ‘vas passing 
in tears, if he wanted so much to make 


others think of him ? Had she got this 


when she was praying endlessly for a few 
lines from him, she would have kad a taste 
of unmixed pleasure ; but crue: man ; he 
would not give her that! . 

After she had gone through the letter 
about four or five times, she noticed the date. 
It was written ten or. twelve days ago. 
Karuna was astonished.. She thought out 
that it was written at least four days before 
Abinash wrote his letter to her. She then 
realised that there was after -all such a thing 
as fate. She read the letter cover several 
times, wept and finally came home late in 
the evening. 

Aruna came and said, “Didi, what have 
you been doing there till this hcur ? See 
how flushed you have become in the stuffy 
heat ! You are not ill, are you ?” 

_."Yes,I have gota terrible headache,” 
saying this Karuna went upstairs. . 

“Is that why you doctored ourself by 
sitting in a stuffy room for hours ?”. Aruna 
felt disgusted and went to the kitchen to do 


‘all the work alone. 


Karuna thought much but she could not 
answer Suprakash’s letter. At last she 
thought something and sent off a letter to 
Satadal. That she had too much work to do 
and could : hardly find time even te breathe, 
let alone write letters to’ people. was the 


errr rennin tae eg a: 
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maiz icea which she tried to convey to 
Sacadal in her letter. She also asked for 
news o: all the relatives, friends and 
acquaintances of Satadal. 

` The answer came in time. What news 
she had expected from a hermit like Satadal 
is difficclt to say, but that she had written to 
her in order to be able to see even a faint 
ray of Ught in the darkness that surrounded 
her is more or less a certainty. But when 
She opened the letter she found something 
wiich’ she could never even dream of. 
Setadal bad written, “You are a friend, so 
I em telling you a thing which you must 
nct divulge on any account. Do you remem- 
ber Murala Dutta, the pretty girl who talks 
ard behaves like a Feringht *. The one who 
came to our first party with you ina green 
Benares silk saree. Do you remember her ? 
Ske also sings, not badly. Do you know, 
thare is a rumour of her marriage with 
Ciakotamama  (Suprakash) ? Don’t you 
thirk it funny ? You haveseen Chhotamama; 
dc you think such a westernised woman 
eculd be a good match for him ? Are there 
no oth. “omen in this world ! I wouldn’t 
mind if she married Baramama (Abinash) 
but: this is ridiculous. Of course, Chhota- 
mama is a rare type of man and if ' the 
girl is possessed of a good heart she will 
try to shange ‘her ways to suit his taste. 
F often think of asking him about this 
marriage, but-I do. not know why for several 
deys he has been frightfully ‘morose. Let 
alone laughing and merrymaking, he would not 
evez encourage conversation. He spends the 
Waole day outside and when he comes home, 
acy attempt on my part to talk to him at once 
gets an, “Oh, I have got a headache” from 
him dni he goes off again. I do not know 
Wwaat is wrong with him. Far from display- 
ing gladness at ‘the prospect of marriage, as 
he shoud, he behaves just the other way. 
I cannot even mention the thing to him. 
Maybe ke does not like the girl. Well, 
in that case he ought to say so. Nobody 
w.ll commit suicide if he did not marry her. 
Buramana has grown worse in his temper ; 
I Jare not speak a word to him. This much 
he has told ‘me himself, so I know ‘of it. 
The wife, whose mere name brings such an 


_atxosphere into the house, must be something 


awful when she would come in person. 
Anyhow, please do not tell anyone about 
this. I have blurted out all my secrets”. 


* European or Eurasian. 


A term used generally 
0 express contempt. 


* 


miran: 
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It is difficult to say exactly how she 
felt after reading the above. Her heart 
suddenly seemed to stop beating. She could 
not quite realise the nature of the wound, 
that this unexpected letter inflicted on her 
heart, like an arrow shot by the illusive 
Meghanada * from behind the clouds. She 
was doubting if the earth was the same 
earth as before. Her senses were becoming 
deadened. But she could not remain like 
this for long. She got up, as if to see for 
herself what part she had been assigned in 
the drama of life. Even in this sorrow she 
felt like smiling as’ she thought, “Oh thou 
eternal Joker, what fresh joke is this ?” She 
remembered the days when the sorrows of 
her thirsty youth came into her life night 
after night and day after day like the results 
obtained by the Divine Mathematician as 
he worked out a sum in recurring 
decimal. Had variety come into her. colour- 
less life after all and in this peculiar garb ! 
Let it! All dramas have an end, and this 
could not be an exception. 


(21) 


The day after they had been to the 
Dattas. Abinash suddenly asked Suprakash 
while they were having their lunch, “Well, 
you have not said anything about how you 
liked the people you have met last night.” - 

That the two brothers did not as a rule 
indulge in conversation of this nature need 
hardly be pointed out. For the last few 
days Suprakash has been finding enough food 
too feed his astonishment upon, in the strange 
behaviour of his brother, so he did not 
answer his question but kept silent after 
acknowledging it with a smile. 

Abinash said, “How did that girl Murala 
sing ?” Suprakash was for ever a champion 
of music so he said, “Beautiful, effortless and 
sweet as bird-song.” 

Abinash seemed to like the answer and 
followed it up; “Oh yes, the singer herself is 
as innocent and sweet-natured as a bird ; 
don’t you think so ?” 

Suprakash felt a bit shy and said, “It is 
not possible to know a person in one day.” 

When Abinash left the place Suprakash 
asked Satadal, “I say, whats up ? Whose 
bride is it that we are in search of ?” 

Satadal said, “Yours probably.” Aren’t 
you a poet!’ Suprakash cried, “Good 
heavens” and went away laughing. When he 


fs 


* Meghanada was a demon warrior who found 
against the divine Ramchandra. He had a knack 
of fighting from behind the clouds. 


remains 
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was alone in his room he laughed the more 
he thought of if He remembered the depth 
and sincerity of Karuna’s eyes. Murala’s 


. voice silently acknowledged defeat to those 


eyes. He felt ashamed of his stupid thoughts 
and went and stood by the window, maybe 
in order to shake off these thoughts. He 
started humming a tune to himself as he gazed 
presently at the moss-covered: roof of a 
distant and dilapidated building. It was 
Something which Murala had sung. He 
smiled again but not for long. When the 
tune and the roof of the ruins did not 
please him any more he picked up a railway 
time-table and threw himself upon his bed, 
The glaring rays of the sun came through 
the window and fell on his face, but be felt 
too lazy to get up and shut the window. He 
went on turning over the leaves of the time- 
table. Even those leaves seamed to contain 
the germs of smile. The sun was on the 
wane, when a thinnish and fair young man 
burst into the room most unceremoniously. He 
had a black broadcloth coat on. He snatched 
away the time-table from Suprakash’s hand 
and cried, “Holy Mahabharat! * What is 
wrong with you? Lying in your bed and 
Seeing dreams of joy in the pages of a time- 
table ! My dear lad, we are medical students 
and can diagnose diseases from their symp- 
toms. It is no use trying to kid us. Come 
now, tell me the ditch yon have gone head 
over heels into!” Suprakash sat up and 
said, “What a repetition of the historical tale 
of the fox that had lost its tail ! Just beĉause 
you have taken to ditches, others have got 
to follow your noble example ! Who else 
1s so brainy except our beloved Mani !” 

The young man slapped Suprakash hard 
on his back and said, “Oh ‘yes thou chief of 
saints ! I have met afew saintly cats who 
don’t take milk or meat before you. Just 
stop your lecturing. Abinashdat was an 
ideal bachelor; wasn’t he? ‘Now what is all 
this we hear about his old-age idealism ? Tt 
is quite easy to let off torrents of fine words 
when others are concerned ; as to yourselves 
you may commit seven murders and go scot 

ee P 


i: Suprakash did not understandthe innuendo 





about Abinashda’s old-age idealism, but he 
could not very well ask an outsider about 
his own brother, it seemed so mean to him. 
He had been out for a time quite long 
enough to give his misogynist brother sufficient 


* One of India’s sacred epics. 


t da is a shortened form of dada`or elder brother. 


Here used by courtesy. 
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time to change his views; but ae did nc? 
know anything about whatever ais brothe- 
might have done. Suprakash dic nct say any- 
thing in answer. He only said, “On, why do 
you lose your temper? Aren™ you aL 
expert at discovering all sorts of thing. 
which do not exist ? Then why do rou gez 
annoyed and use your lung capacity to wir 
your case ? Come along, put some ice o 
your head and let us go out.” 

Manindra* went out with him, bat inward 
ly grew restless for gossip. They stroll-d abou 
in the Maidan t for a while and cot hoars 
and tired through shrieking at a footbal 
match. Manindra dragged Suprekath ander £ 
tree, sat down and said, “Let us st dowr 
and wait till the crowd dispersed. Now that 
you have come back after emancipating 
sorrow-stricken humanity for suen a long 
time, let us talk about homely tings for a 
while. That. would, not reduce your, burden 
of piety.” 

Suprakash lay flat on the grass ard said, 
“All right, hére I am, sprawling like any other 
homely soul. Now fire away. Nigh: duty, 
curtain lectures, society scandal ard all the 
rest of your blood-curdling tales anc delicious 
Sketches ; serve me with them recklessly 
and like one who feels a wave cf genuine 
abandon creeping over his heart I shall 
swallow everything without amendmen...” 

Manindra enlarged for a time upon his 
own frankness and Suprakash’s hypocrisy, 
then went into the main item ən the pro- 
gramme. He said, “You see, an overdose is 
bad in everything. Abinashda had devaloped 
a taste before which even princesses trembled. 
Let it be a princess, a premier’s datghter, a 
Padmini § or a Nurjehan + the learnad doctor 
waived everyone aside. At. last, Oh irony of 
fate, he, had to fall in the trap “aid by a 
clever old clerk! Don’t get angry, you are 
a friend of my childhood, that’s shy I am 
telling you all this ; tell me, whet did he 
gain by this ?” 

Suprakash heard everything, said nothing 
and smiled a little. Mani simply lazed, 
“Look here, I can't stand your posirg at all! 
I shall zell tales about people and earn my 
sins in full while you pose a regrlar lamb 
of the All Saints Brigade and grin lke some 
demented member of the zoo! I won” 
have thas” ! 


* Mani is a shortened form of Manind™., 

+ A very large open field in Calcuta. 
_. § t Two of the most famous beauties im Indian 
History. ` 
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Suprakash smiled and said,” Then: what 
‘do’ vou want? Shall I join you in the 
chorus ?” 


Mani cooled down, apparently without any 
reason and said, “You have seen the 
giri, haven’t you? I don’t see where she is 
sọ extraordinarily beautiful Maybe we 
‘have lost our aesthetic sense in the dissection 
Tocm, but you are a poet; tell me, ‘is she 
‘beautiful ?” 

Suprakash said, “As there are so many 
‘she’s in this world, isn’t it rather unfair on 
my poetic powers to ask me to divine out 
‘this particular one and give an opinion on her 
‘charms ? k 

Mani said, “Oh, chuck it! Don’t pose 
‘a fool. I am asking you, how you like old 
‘man Tarini’s granddaughter. Has it gone in 
‘this ‘time ?” 

It ‘was darkening at that time. Suprakash 
~was lying on the grass face downwards. As 
soon as he heard these words, he felt as if 
some one had struck him with a hammer on 
his breast. He had not expected to hear 
anything like this. Although Manindra could 
not see in the dark how, red he had gone in 
‘the face, Suprakash turned his head away from 
him. The. world did not reel. and disappear 
from before his eyes; but he felt as one 
does when a beautiful water-colour is sprayed 
with ink.by some savage. His beautiful world 
lost its charms at the touch of these defiling 
words. He wanted,to push all beauty . and 
charm away from his vision. 

Mani .asked him again, “Why, are you 
silent? Can’t you answer a plain. question ?” 

Suprakash woke up and dragged himself 
ort of. his reverie.. He said, “What shall I 
say ? You have said everything.” . 

Mani condescended, “Yes, but haven’t 
you some opinion of your own ?” 

Suprakash said, “I think it is all right.” 

Mani criticised his view, “Goodness me! 
I see, you are. already in the whirlpool. Had 
it keen any one else, you would have brought 
out a thousand measuring rods, Western, 
Eastern and your own.” 


Suprakash was getting fed up with Mani’s 
ceaseless chattering. He wanted to send him 
away by force and arrange his disorderly 
thoughts in peace. He had mixed up the 
real and the imaginary and in trying to hide 
his mixing up from others he was getting more 
and more involved every minute. | Yet .he 
would not give up his game of social hide 
and sek ; he said, “You see, one can discuss 
imaginary persons, but I am not an ass big 


wn ee re et aaam 
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enough to make a gentlewoman the subject 


-of such conversation.” 


Mani cried, “Heavens! You seem to 
have developed into a second edition of 
Vivekananda! *. We must not talk to you 
again. poi 

But his words did not cease flowing, They 
came in large volumes, but haphazardly. 
Tarini, Karuna and Abinash; these three 
names were repeatedly coming to his ears, in 
what connection Suprakash did not hear. He 
was gazing at the distant lights of the depart- 
ment stores on the Chowringhee. f For the 
last few days a flood of unreasonable happi- 
ness was rising higher and higher every day. 
What a subterranean cavity has. opened to 


day which has sucked his heart dry of all, 


happiness ! Only a coating of mud remained to 
show where the flood had been. In the dark 
tears appeared in his eyes and damped the 
grass. His heart was full of .dry bitterness, 
buta strange sadness: squeezed it painfully 
to wring a few drops of tear out of it. He 
could not find a-reason for the painful trick 
which the cruel Dramatist has played on him 
by making him the hero of a tragedy. It 
was his‘ vanity that he could laugh at the 
jokes of the divine Joker, but this joke had 
left him without.a smile, nor could he rise 
in rebellion and .his only chance seemed 
to lie through acknowledgment of defeat in 
tears. 

Mani suddenly 
“Helo, have you gone to sleep. The evening 
air is no doubt invigorating. You are a 
bother. Get up ! Let us go home.” 

Suprakash got up and ‘said, “You go, I 
have got an appointment this way.” 

They got up and parted. . 

When Mani had gone a long way, Supra- 
kash returned and sat down under a tree. 
Theleaves were glistening inthe light of a gas 
lamp which was not far away. The light 
filtered through the leaves and painted the 
ground with.a quaint design in shadows. 
Suprakash turned his back to the lamp and 
sat down. The road lights slowly wiped out 
the receding light of the sun. Suprakash 
wanted that he could pass all his days like’ 


gave him a push and said, — 


this, lazily and in the company of the playful- 


shadows. The sorrows which have no definite 
shape in the day develop an intensity at 
night which is bitingly ` painful. The more 


_ * A great leader of the..Swamt movement.- A 
saintly man 
+ Calcutta’s most important thoroughfare. 

centre of fashion and display, 


A” 
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his heart felt all kinds of known and un- 
known ‘ sorrows, the more he wanted relax- 


ation. The night grew, the honrewardbotnd’ 


evening walkers looked suspiciously at this 
man who did not seem to be conscious of the 
lateness of the hour. He sat up and gathered 
his wits together after a strange bearded face 
had‘ béen poked too near his eyes. 
even in his sorrow, 


ing down like a schoolboy ? “Why, what 
has happened to him ? Nothing at all! He 
had not got’ anything, then, whence arose 
this sorrow of losing’? He could not con- 
vince his mind with logic, so’ he got up and 
went ‘home.: The whole night’he dreamt dis- 
coniiectedly and his dreams lacked sense 


or meaning. In one night he got and lost’ 


what generally occupies a whole life-time. 
His ‘dream-tears 
sorrows clear and in the morning light his 


face appeared resplendent ‘with a. smile that’ 
with tears and touched’ 
with purity. ° He could then truthfully say’ 


had ‘been washed 


that his giving had found its reward in itself 


and the quiet in his sorrowful heart was its’ 


proof. But the shame ‘of being fotind out 
tinged his young face with rèd every now and 


then. Why « did he write toher? Why could- 
nt He wait for a few days before ~Tisking ` 


his secret ? 


‘When he was ‘trying ‘to find pleasure in l 
his pain by devèloping a feeling of giving ` 


without desires of gétting any returns, when 
he was defying the whimsical conduct óf God 
even then Fate started a new move to baffle 
all his efforts. He hađ` just begun tọ criti- 


cise his erstwhile guilty self from the heights - 
where he had put himself now and whence’ 


he could lock at his joys and sorrows from 
a distance’; the difficulties had not yet dis- 
appeared when ` fresh 
pulled him down from his high pedestal. 

There 


press purpose of'burdening him with taking 
and of depriving him of his glory, a hosi of 
things invaded his life. ‘The Dattas never 
got tired of inviting him. If he hesitated, 
~ Abinash looked hurt and he had to go. 


when’ he was longing to develop into a 


species of ascetic which thrived solely on ` 


giving. He found the gaiety of ‘Bijali and 
Murala a bit forced, maybe, due to nis own 
lack ofhigh spirits. He thought they were wast- 
ing their lives on petty Pleasures,—were they 


Be laugh ed, 
“Was ‘this how he was 


about their dress, 
going to laugh at fate ? Why was he bi‘eak- 


bad ‘washed’ his living 


troubles came and ` 


is no’ doubt something great in ` 
giving without taking, but nothing like it in ` 
taking without giving. As if with the ex- ‘ 


He © 
could not relish all these feasts ata time ’ 
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the representatives of the progressive women 
of Bengal ? Wher he was a devotee at the 
temple of happiness, he would have pardoned, 
or what is more likely, gladly accepted, their 
flippant conduct as sincere exuberance ; but’ 
now he was finding only shallowness and: 
thoughtlessnds ` in them. As a general 
rule Murala and Bijali were rather particular 
‘and the’ presence of a 
guest naturally increased their efforts in that 
direction. ‘They were ‘ever alert, even in the 
midst of sentimental songs and excited con-' 
versation, to see that their hair was in the 
right place, that the folds of their dress did’ 
not stray, that they were ‘carrying themselves 
in the best way and so on.’ When one of 
them defaulted, the other tried to ‘make her 
conscious of, it, by signs. And -Suprakash 
noticed everything ` like a critic, maybe, 
because he was there against his wisk. The’ 
over-attenticn, ‘which the ‘two girls paid 
tó personal charms, was like the death of all 
charms to Suprakash. ‘The more ke disliked 
them the more he remembered the simple 
charms of . his village’ fairy Karuna. Not 
that’ Murala and Bijali did not’ notice: his 
displeasure, -bút they took things wrongly and 
tried to please him’ by’ increased doses of ' 
what he disliked. 


Suprakash was thinking of going. out on 
another tour for. a time. That atternoon 
Abinash was doing some work in a half dark- 
ened room (in order to keep the heat out). 
All.round him were disorderly mass of papers 
in baskets. Two -half-opened drawers. were , 
making, as if were, frantic efforts to give out, 
their secrets. Suddenly Suprakash came in. 
after throwing the front door wide open. 
Abinash blinked,. knit his brows and: 
looked up. The sudden blast of glaring sun 
light made things rather uneasy for his weak, 
and spectacled eyes. Suprakash came in and 
said without ceremony, “Dada, I am going | 
out on a Steamer trip for a few days, I want: 
some money.” 


Abinash moved his eyes away: kom the . 
sun and said, “Why, haven’t you been just 
back from a ‘long. tour ? Why, thea, are you 
making all this harry 7: ae 


Suprakash said, ‘T cannot stand Calcutta, 
it is sort of playing on my mind, I want to 
get out into the open.” 

Abinash: shouted, ~“Can’t you speak in 
simple Bengali? I can't understand all these 
great ideas coming from small boys! Playing ` 
on your mind! What mind? Tell ma what is. 
wrong, I shall give you some medicine, 4 


P 
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Suprakash smiled and said, “Nothing is 
wrong, I only want to go out of Calcutta.” 

Abinash gave one of the drawers a tug 
and said. “All right, go where you like; don’t 
talk in riddles! Take this and go.” l 

As the light got into the drawer, some- 
thing reflected it back. Suprakash leaned for- 
ward in curiosity. It was a golden pendant 
with the inseription “Karuna” upon it. Before 
åbivrash could look up again, Suprakash had 
seen it. Abinash quickly closed that drawer, 
opened another and gave Suprakash a few 
currency notes. 

Suprakash went straight to his room with 
the money. The pendant had rekindled his 
shame and sorrow. The only meaning which 
he could ascribe to Karuna’s pendant, which 
Abinash had kept in his drawer as something 
Gear and near to him, mysteriously reduced 
the glory of his own selflessness. His life- 
long training was pointing out to him that there 
was no glory in giving where he had no right 
to give. The letter which he had written so 
joyfully and with so much pride had become 
the cause of his greatest shame. There was 
hardly anything to be ashamed of, but he was 
almost paralysed with shame, thinking of the 
probable :meaning that Karuna wotild attach 
to nis letter. Suprakash went away from 
Calcutta the very next day after adding this 
farther item to his list of burdens. 

(22) 

The farther Suprakash went from- the 
crowded harbour of Calcutta, the more he found 
clearer skies and purer waters instead of the 
usual pall of smoke and liquid filth. With 
these he found an increasing buoyancy in his 
heart. During the last few days, his reason, 
imagination and natural joyfulness had all 
become twisted and deformed. His vision 
kac developed a narrowness and morbidity 
unusual in him. 

He had never been used to passing his time 
with himself as his sole companion; but the 
moze he saw of the open sky, the trees on 
the banks of the Ganges, the dilapidated 
flights of steps leading into it, the river-side, 
villages and their field-paths, the more he 
thought that the last few days at Calcutta 
had been days of pure selfishness. What did 
he pass his days with? Only his puny self! 
So long as the wind was blowing in his 
favour he had seen joy in creation; but no 
sooner did it go against him and he had to 
turn back, than he suddenly saw the unclean 
condition® of his heart. That is why he was 
looking for wounds wherever he went. Was 
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this the mind he had been proudly carrying 
about so long? He used to preach the ‘beau: 
ties of the creation, but, it seems, he hac 
never seen the creation with fully open eyes 
He had told others that it was not within the 
powers of aman to understand the endless range 
of mysteries, laws and bonds that creation pre- 
sented tomen ; why, then, was he fretting because 
he had not been able to see through the un- 
reasonable appearance of only one thing? 
Had he not preached that the saddest soul 
is that which employs all its energy to ‘keep 
its sorrows alive? Then why is he himself so 
keen on storing up his sorrows? The wet 
breeze of the Ganges was caressing his being 
like the touch of some affectionate friend and 
soothing it into ‘peacefulness, the endless sky 
was increasing the range of his soul; he was 
not feeling any satisfaction in remaining in 
the narrow recesses of his own sorrowful 
heart, he did not want to stain the glory of a 
Sacrifics with tears of weakness; he would 
wipe his eyes and go out into the world of 
service like a brave man. He would weep 
no more. 

Suprakash came back after seven days 
with a thousand brave resolutions in his-heart. 
Old environment was again conspiring to 
sway him, but he was-alive to the danger and 
on guard. 

The day after he had come back, Abinash 
sent for him. When Suprakash went to him, 
Abinash said, you see Khoka, you have more 
or lesyiinished your education here. Wouldn’t 
it be a good idea to go to England now? It 
wouldn't take much time and would be a 
great help in earning money when you start 
doing so.” l 

The various plans of serviee that Supra- 
kash drawn up during his steamer days had 
nothing to do with going to England. There- 
fore he could not give an answer to this 
unexpected move on the part of Abinash. 
Finding him silent Abinash said, “you need 
not say either yes or no just now, think it 
overfor some time, then give me an answer.” 
As Suprakash was going away with evident 
relief, Abinash called him back and said, 

There is another thing.” Suprakash looked 
at him, expecting to hear some thing new 
and found Abinash a bit hesitating. This 
was quite a novel experience to Suprakash, 
as hesitation was one of the numerous frail- 
ties from which Abinash did not suffer. He 
remained silent in astonishment. At last 
Abinash | said haltingly and blushing pro- 
fusely, “you see I have talked about your 
going tc England to the Dattas, so if they 
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ask you anything in this connection, please 
do not flatly refuse it. I ought to have told 
you of this before I did so to them, but when 
I have not done so, there must be a reason. I 
Shall tell you all about it some other time.” 
Abinash stopped and suddenly walked out 
of the room. 

Suprakash had always known Abinash as 
the administrator of reward or punishment and 
had never seen him give explanations or 
make apologies. Especially to juniors like 
Suprakash he had never spoken unless in 
the imperative mood. To find him acknow- 
ledging to have done something wrong 
suprised Suprakash much more than if a 
stranger had suddenly caught him by the feet 
and craved his pardon for no reason. But he 
realised that at the root of all this lay some- 
thing fairly troublesome. And why should the 
Dattas come in of all poople? Was Abinash 
trying to repeat his own history through 
Suprakash ? Suprakash felt ashamed of him- 
self for thinking such things about his Dada, 
but the overaffectionate behaviour of the 
Dattas combined with the words of Abinash 
dragged him persistently to that conclusion. 

His ideals of service lost: colour in the 
face ot his fresh worries. So long as his 
world lived within the map of Bengal, it «was 
not a very difficult job to remove the thoughts 
of a particular Bengali girl from his mind 
and to contemplate the welfare of the world; 
but when the world rushed in upon him 
from across distant seas, his idealsehad to 
fade away and yield place to that Bengali girl. 
He realised that foreign travel would enable 
him better to do his welfare work. He had 
always wanted to dissociate man from his 
nationality and love him simply as a man. 
But his longing for service had been born as 
a reaction to his sudden realisation of his 
own individual narrownesses and as a result 
he had to come to a quick decision and look 
for something wider to look up to. Hence his 
first thoughts went out to the nation. But 
now he increased their range and longed to 
meet the world. Moreover, foreign travel would 
be an asset, wherever he worked and, atleast for 
a proper understanding of men’s sorrows and 
joys, he should not give up this chance of 
coming into contact with new men. But his 
mind would not listen to this gospel of 
service. Had he yet known those who were 
near him that he should go away to meet 
far away souls? He has Yet much to learn 
here. How could he go away for a long time 
without saying a word to Karuna? All his 
sufferings may have been based on nothing 
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after al. It must be so or why should 
Karuna look at him with eyes dim with tears 
on the New Year’s Day when he was taking 
leave of her? Why did then she try to keep 
her eyes on him with the last moment? It 
must be all baseless fears! ICusion! How 
coulc he give a higher place to Hearsay than 
to bis own inmost feelings ? 

Saprakash was turning over she days at 
Rajgunge in his mind lixe the ages of a 
book. ‘His soul filled witk. deep satisfaction as 
he did so. But as soon as he remembered the 
pendant and that Karuna had not answered 
his letter though nearly a month has passed 
since he wrote if, his mird felt tie presence 
of something in it which hurt. 

He could not believe that there could be 
any impurity in Karuna. Hadn’t he seen her 
resplendent with the glory o innocence! 
That Karuna had friendly relations with 
Abinesh, be had heard from Tarinikanta. But 
Karuna had never mentioned him; rather, she 
had avoided the name of Abinasia whenever 
it had come up. Suprakash realised it to-day. 
But what did it mean? Either he had mis- 
understood Karuna and got entangled into 
his own mistakes, or Abinash had .... .had 
what? Suprakash could not work it out. Nor 
could he own up that he had not understood 
Karuna. 

Abinash had felt enough humiliaticn in 
having to confess his mistake betore Supra- 
kash. It was unbearable! He rent out for 
a drive. He had got himself into a nice 
mess! If Suprakash refused to go to. England 
he did not know how to extricate himself 
from the blunders he had made. 

Ever since he opened and read Suprakash’s 
letter, he had been getting more and more 
entangled in his attempts to make the road 
clear for himself. 

He was extremely surprised when he had 
read that letter and not a Htle angry. 
Putting some anger and jealousy together and 
giving the rusultant the name cf reflective 
thinking, Abinash came to the con2lusion that 
Suprakash.should be married. Al his life 
he had been used to acting on impulse, mature 
thinking was quite unknown to his tempera- 
ment. If there was anything to tkink about, 
he generally did the thinking ater he had 
done the deed. So before he had thought 
much about it, he found himself saying to Mr. 
Datta, “I have a desire that Suprakash married 
your daughter Murala.” 

Mr. Datta had always wanted ww have the 
rich Abinash as his son-in-law, ani%ad made 
much effort at getting his idea trarslated into 
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At times he thought he had come 
very near success. But when at last all his 
efforts came to nothing, he was _Tather 
glad to find Abinash coming with a 
fresh proposal, but he did not show his 
gladness all at once. When Abinash came 
home after this interview, he felt thoroughly 
disgusted with himself. His burry had made 
him appear a supplicant to Mr. Datta and, 
probably, he would have to swallow further 
humiliation before Suprakash. ‘ 
Although Mr. Datta did not gush, the tre- 
medous enthusiasm he displayed in inviting 
and entertaining Suprakash made it quite 
cleer to Abinash how much indifferent he was to 
the idea. He was glad, because this restored 
to him the health of his wounded vanity, 
but he also felt that it was no time to keep 
silent. He was not fully at ease to have 
arranged things without the knowledge of 
Suprakash. He knew that if Suprakash came 
to hear of it from a third person he would 
make trouble, so he te to put it to him 
imself in a roundabout way. . 
nthe day Suprakash had been to Abinash 


a fact. 


to ask for funds to go out on his trip, Abinash 


went to Satadal and started a conversation. 
He said “Khoka does not seem to take his 
dinner at home now-a-days. When and where 
did he acquire so many friends?” 

The answer of course was better known 
to Abinash. Yet Satadal had to say, I am not 
sure, but the Dattas send him invitations very 
often; maybe, he goes there.” Abinash had 
come to tell the truth but when the time for 
telling it came, he could not help twisting 
it a little and do some clever acting. He 
made a very grave face and said, It seems 
Mr. Datta has liked him a bit too much. He 
wants him to marry Murala. Let us see 
whet happens.” The more he felt the shame 
of shifting his own ideas to others, the more 
he felt a deep indignation growing in his 
heart. Satadal was very much interested in 
her Chhotamama’s marriage. She said, — That 
would De very nice, but would a girl of 
that house match with Chhotamama P l 

Abinash was thoroughly roused and said, 
“What house ? What’s wrong with the house ? 
She is a woman, isn’t she? Is she any the 
worse because she isn’t an illiterate one 
ike you all ?” l 
a aal was muffled effectively and said 
nothing more. It was Abinash’s intention 
that Satadal went and broached the subject 
tc Suprakash, but the beginning of the move 
was so anpleasant that he finished it then 
and there and said nothing more. 


oe Sennen 
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Abinash was feeling depressed. And the 
weather was stifling. He was sitting alone 
on a chair which had been put on the. bal- 
cony over the landing. He had insulted him- 
self in many ways during the last few days 
and he had blamed the world for it. The 
result was that he was furious with the world. 
Petty things from all sides had increased his 
fury. The moonlit evening and his loneliness 
was bringing his tortured nerves back to the 
normal. It was about half-past nine ; there 
was a sound of footsteps on the staircase and 
as Abinash turned his head to see who it 
was, he found Suprakash returning home with 
some purchases, evidently for his steamer 
trip. Abinash thought that when he had 
committed himself to Mr. Datta, he ought to 
make an attempt at learning how Suprakash 
was taking things. He called out, ‘Is that 
Khoka >” 

Suprakash said, “Yes” and came out of 
the big shadow which the wall had thrown 
on the balcony. 

Abinash asked, are yeu going to-morrow ? 
When did you find time to see your 
friends ?”’ 

Suprakash said, “I did not see any. I am 
only going out for a few days. If I went to 


see people, I may catch companions. I want 
to be alone.” 
Abinash said,. “Good company is better 


than loneliness. The Dattas are very fond of 
steamer trips. Didn’t they care to join 
you in your trip ?” 

Suprakash said, as if in great panic, “no, 
no, I did not tell them anything about it, 
And why should they desire the company of 
a man of my nature ? I am not very great 
frieads with them. They are high up on 
the scale, I am a mere wanderer. I do not 
aspire to their friendship.” 

Suprakash expressed only his modesty 
and underestimation of the self, but Abinash 
could readily see that he wanted to get out 
of the Datta business. He did not say any- 
thing more. . 

Suprakash went downstairs to have his 
meal. Satadal tried to use her newly acquired 
knowledge in order to make fun of Suprakash 
and said, “Well, Chottamama, where had you 
been so long? You seem to be fairly 
buzzing with a swarm of friends !” 

Suprakash seldom showed temper, but he 
was fed up. He said angrily, “Oh, you are 
all worrying me te death ! Won't you even 
let me take my dinner in peace ?” 

Satadal was quite surprised at this out- 
burst. She said nothing and went on arranging 
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his dinner. So long as he ate she did letters from her. And he had posted. the 
not say a word, so worried and done up letter he had opened and read a few days after 
was the expression on his face. When he he had done so. r 


was getting up, she said, “I had something The next day when Suprakası went away 
to say to you, but you seem to- be hot asa on bis trip, Abinash turned his room upside 
furnace, so I have to keep quiet.” down looking for something. There was a 


Suprakash said, calmly thistime, “it is true, bunch of letters under a small s:zatuette, but 
one should not display one’s temper, but a these were of no importance. There were 
man’s mind does not always work up to his two post cards with the post mark of Raj- 
ideals. I shall listen to all you have to say gunge; but the writers were nuknown people. 
when I come back. I have no time now. we discovered after reading thes2 over and 
Please do not take it amiss.” over again that Suprakash had been extremely 

Satadal saw that his face was drawn and kind to the Rajgunge girl’s sehool. Any 
haggard. It was- dark with the mark of other time he would not have noticed this, 
sorrow upon it. She remained silent and a but now he saw a meaning in it. 
great compassion swept over her soul. She . He replaced the letters, turned out all 
could not think out how and with what he sorts of things from all sorts of places and 
could have been hurt specially on that at last got a photograph—a group of three, 
day. Karuna, Aruna and Ronu. He himself 

After Suprakash had left him, Abinash possessed a copy of this, but this second copy 
began to think about everything and nothing. made him highly indignant. He thrust it 
He had written a letter to Karuna to the undera book and left the rocm. In his 
address that he had gathered from Suprakash’s . sitting room, above his writing-desk was a 
letter, but he had not received any answer - portrait of Suprakash when he was very 
to it, and this had pained him no end. That young. Abinash gazed at it fer some time 
he should write such a soft and entreating silently, then sighed and tugged out papers 
letter to Karuna and she should not even and books to find diversion in work. 
acknowledge it, exasperated him. He found 
no reason for such conduct on the part of 


Karuna, so he blamed Suprakash for it. But (To be continued). 
he had kept a sharp watch on the mails TRANSLATED FROM THE ORIGINAL BENGALI BY 
since that day, even Suprakash had got no ASHOKE CHATTERJEE. 
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Mimamsa SUTRAS or Jann, Parr 5, Vou. xxvii 
oF tHE Sacrep Booxs or tae Hivos. Translated 
by Pandit Mohan Lal Sandal, M.A. LL.B. Pub- 
lished by Sudhindranath Vasu at the Panini Office 
Bhubaneswari Asrama, Bahadurganj, Allahabad. 
Pp. 599—758. Price Rs. 3l- Annual Subscription : 
Inland Rs. 183l- 


This part contains X. I. L---X. 6. 2. 
Well edited and translated. 
Manresa CHANDRA GHOSH. 


Tae System or FINANCIAL ÅDMINISTRATION IN BRITISK 

Inpra: By P. K. Wattal, M. A., F. S. 8a F R. E. X, 

of the Indian Audit and Accounts Service. Published 

by the nae India Office, Bombay and Caleutia. 
ce Rs. 10. 


_ Mr. Wattal’s excellent monogram on the “Popula- 

tion Problem in India,” published in 1916, has 
a‘ready made his name familiar to many as a keen 
student of Indian economic problems, though un- 
fortunately the monogram does not appear to have 
received the wide recognition that it deseryed. The 
book under review should primely establish his 
reputation as a well-balanced and scientific writer 
on economic subjects. It describes the whole 
machmery of Indian finance—the control exercised 
by the British Parliament and the Secretary. of 
State for India over the financial administration 
of India and the organisation maintained in Eng- 
land for the purpose; the position of the Governs 
ment of India in relation to Indian finance—the 
preparation, voting and execution of the Budget ; 
Indian Railway finance, Irrigation finance, Cash 
Ealances, National Debt, the system of maintenance 
and Audit of Government accounts, etc. The last 
a dozen chapters of the book are devoted to 

the discussion of Provincial Finance—the past and 
present financial relations between the Govern- 
ment of India and the Provincial Governments: 
Provincial Budget ; control, over Provincial Revenue 
and Expenditure, Provincial Borrowing, Provincial 
Cash Balances, and Provincial Accounts and Audit. 
Without some knowledge of the financial machinery 
of a country the study of its puoue finance tends 
to become quite mechanical. Mr. Wattal’s book 
will meet a long-felt want. The usual practice 
with Indian writers hitherto has been to copy the 
example set by Mr. Keynes in 1913 and to jumble 
together the treatment of Indian currency, banking 
and finance, in one treatise, which has not made 
for the clarity of treatment of any one of these 
subjects. This may be one of the reasons why 
even an elementary knowledge of these important 
subjects is confined to so few of our educated 
countrymen. Banking, currency, and public finance 
are really distinct subjects and there is no reason 
why they should go together. We trust the example 
set by _Wattal will now be followed more 
largely by writers on Indian Currency and Banking. 
he description of the financial machinery of 

a country does not afford much scope for the ex- 
pression of individual opinion, Where reforms are 
called for by obvious defects in the system, Mr 
Wattal simply indicates the directions which such 
reforms mght take and does not enter into a 
olemical discussion on the subject. This scientific 

etachment, so rare among writers on economic 

a eae m our country, is a special merit of the 
book. One such example might be cited here. At 


present the Government of India requires Parlia- . 


ments sanction to borrow money in England, 
tnough foreign or Colonial Governments dó not 
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require any such sanction. This puts the Govern- 
ment of India, as the author pone out in a rather 
invidious position, as it enables influential business 
interests in the British Parliament to bring pres- 
sure and impose all sorts of unwritten conditions 
upon the Secretary of State for India to spend the 
loan for the benefit of British industries. It is 
high time that India was placed in the same posi- 
tion as the colonies in this respect. The sanction 
of the British Parliament does not imply any 
responsibility on the part of the British Govern- 
ment for the repayment of the loan; that is the 
sole concern of the Government’ of India. So it 
cannot be said_that such sanction improves India’s 
credit in the English money market. It is merely 
an old-time device whieh has survived from the 
days of the East India Company, when some con- 
trol over the borrowing powers of the Company 
was obviously necessary in the interests of the 
shareholders as well as to check it from indulging 
too frequently in its favourite game of fighting 
the native Princes of a, E 

For clarity of treatment and readability of the 
text, the book leaves little to be desired. 

ECONOMICUS, 


Facrory Lazour iN Inpia: By Bajanikania Das. 
M. A, M. Se, Ph. D., Lecturer in Economics, New 
York University : Former Special Agent, Depart- 
ment of Labour, U. S. Government. 


In this book Prof. Das has dealt with his subject 
thoroughly and methodically. He has divided his 
book into eleven chapters, of which two are devoted 
to the, growth of the factory system, three to 
conditions in the factory, one to industrial efficiency. 
two to remuneration and standard of living and 
the rest to factory legislation, labor organisation, 
problems _and conclusions, the course of some 
two hundred pages, the author gives the reader an 
idea of the subject in all its aspects. No mean 
achievement ! 


- Hiysustanz Worxers on tae Paorric Coast: By 
Rajanikania Das, M. A. M. Se, Ph. D., Lecturer in 
Economics, New York University : Former Special 
mah Department of Labour United States Govern- 
ment. 


Should Indians harbour in their mind any 
hopes of ever coming into the circle of industrial 
nations and competing with them on a basis of 
equality ? Some will answer this question with 
‘yes’, some with ‘no’. Dr. Das. has shown in his 
book that given the chance, Indians can display as 
much industrial efficiency as any other race : as a 
matter of fact, they have proved their merits on the 
Pacific Coast and there is no doubt that they can re- 
peat the performance elsewhere, if the envion- 
ment is favourable. Optimists in Indian eċono- 
mics will find good food and pessimists a cure in 
this book. [tis a book worth reading not merely 
to economists but to all who think about India 
and her future. 


Factory Leeisuation in Inna: By Rajanikanta 
Das M. Se, Ph. D. Late Lecturer in Economies, 
New York University, Former Special Agent, 
United States Department of Labor with an intro- 
duction by John R. Commons, am See Oe oR 
Professor of Economies, University of Wisconsin. 

In this book Dr. Das has shown how _ Factory 


Legislation in India has not been altogether due 
to philanthropic motives, and how it has been 
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largely engineered by British Capitalists who 
have found init a subtle weapon to attack the 
growth of manufactures in India with. The book 
will be found extremely useful to those who study 
the methods which the British have employed in 
order to “Civilize” India. 


Tug Lagor Movement iw Inna: By Rajanikanta 
‘as, M.Se., Ph.D., Former Lecturer in Economies, 
‘ew York University. 


In this book Dr. Das has given a general 


history of The Labour Movement in India, 
in South Africa, on the Pacific coast and in 
the British colonies which employed 


indentured labor; its aims, objects and achieve- 
ments. He divided the history into three 


periods. The Regulation Period 1875-91, the Aboli- 


‘tion Period 1891-1917 and the Organization Period 
1918-22 and has given a fair treatment to each. 
‘The book is very well written and the treatment 
of the subject shows the excellent methodology 
and hard work with which we always associate Dr. 
Rajanikanta ‘Das’ work. Dr. Das does not believe 
in writing :topimuch. His books are always to the 
point and. dzives it well home. Indian economics 
‘has suffered a good deal from quantity writing. 
‘We welcome Dr. Das’ efforts at vindicating the 
rights of quality. 


TRADE, TARIFFS AND Transport mv Inora: By 
Prof. K. T. Skah of the University of Bombay. 
Published by the National Book Depot, Bombay. 


This is a comprehensive work on the _history, 
character and problems of trade, tariffs and trans- 
port in India. Prof. K. T. Shah is a scholar with a 
well-earned reputation. We find the stamp of that 
scholarship and signs of keen analysis, clear think- 
ing and faultless logic in every page of this 
book of twenty chapters and 450 pages. The 
chapters on railways and the economics of ra ‘oad 
transport, on ocean transport and Indian trade, on 
protection and on the industrialisation of India, 
«deserve special mention. It is a book which should 

studied by every student of Indian aan 


BENGALI. 


Mawaswitar Map orn MEASUREMENT OF INTELL- 
cence: By G. Dasgupta, B. A.B. T. (Cal), Professor, 
David Hare Training _ College. Calcutta and J. M. 
Sen, M. Ed. (Leeds), B. Se. (Culcutta), Professor. 

‘David Hare Training. College, Calcutta. Published 
‘by the authors. Price eight annas only. 


_ In this little book, the authors have given a: brief 
history of and some practical suggestions on 
measurement of intelligence of school-boys for 
teachers in Bengal. This is probably the first 
«book on this subject. in engali and the 
learned authors should be congratulated on the 
aay they have shown in their pioneer-work. 
The subject itself is interesting and highly 
necessary for teachers. Good teaching requires 
a thorough understanding of the capacities of the 
pupils and this little book will go a long way 
to give the general run of teachers in Bengal, if 
not a thorough knowledge of the subject, at least 
the proper outlook aud attitude of mind in regard 
to their work. ae A 
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SANSKRIT. 
Tue ÅTHARVA-PRATISAKHYAN : Wditea Ly “ishra- 
Bandhu Vidyarthi, Shastri, MA., „La Prin- 
cipal, Dayananda Brahma Mahavidyala ja, Lahore. 


More than sixty years back in the JAOS, Vol. 
VI. pp. 333-666, William D. Whitney edited with 
his English translation. and notes a Pzatisakhya of 
the AV (Atharva Veda) calle] Saunthiya Catura- 
dhyayika, ‘Saunaka’s Treatise in Four Cispters.’ As no 
other work of that nature belonging te AV was at 
that time known to any one, nor was taera any 
possibility of finding it out, Whitney called it 
Atharva- Veda Pratisakhya. That editioa was based 
on a single of the text and the commentary 
found together in a codex. Later or there was 
found a new MS and was examined by him in an 
article in the same journal (Vol. X. OP. 156 ff.). 
Fortunately, since then half a dozen MSS have 
been discovered and secured. 

The discovery and edition of the present volume 
shows that it is also a Pratisakhya treatise belong- 
ing to the same Veda. But what js ‘ts actual 
name? The editor simply writes The Atharva 
Pratisakhya, giving no authority whacever for it. 
Perhaps he will discuss it in the second volume 
which will contain its translation and notes among 
other things. So far as the first volume is con- 
cerned one finds only the following words at the 
end (p. 56);  <Atharvane Samiutalassanagranthe 
pratisakhyamulasutrant purnam. It is leit to the 
readers to decide from it as to wha the actual 
name of the work might be. 

In this book there are not_more than 220 sutras, 
while the number in the Caturadhyavikn ts _ not 
less than 428. The former may be regarded as 
supplementary to the latter. . 

tt is now edited for the firs; time rom a good 
many MSS together with an Introtuction and 
various Appendices reserving some useful matters 

or the second volume. Vecic_students will be 
thankful to Professor Vishva-Bandhr. for his 
presenting them with the edition of a treatise 
which fell into oblivion. 

_ In conclusion we want to point out the follow- 
ing: It is evident from the discussion in the 
Introduction, p. 17, that the Sutra I. 1'5 has utterly 
been misunderstood by the Editor. The word 
pratyane does not imply here any country or a 
teacher belonging to a particular coantry. The 
sutra simply refers to AV., . 26, in which the 
word occurs with. two successive acute accents 
on the last two syllables, the final one cf tue latter 
being pluta or protracted according to Fanmi, VOI. 
2. 97. See Caturadhyayika 1. 105 and _ Whitmey’s 
note in this AV Translation 


(Harvard 
Series) on the same word (XI. 3. 26.) 

The references to AV traced out in the Appen- 
dix are not exhaustive. E : 

One Appendix more containing the references 
arranged accordiug to the order of the sutras 
would have been very useful. They could better 
be given in the foot notes. 

VIDHUSHEKHARA BHATTACIARYA. 


Oriental 


. HINDI. 

RADHAMADHAV AND SatrKa Bonna Natar, Pubtished 
by Dr. Krishnarao Bhave, Lordgdng,. Jubbalpur. 
Crown 8 vo, pp. 1044+ 58. Price Re. one. 

These two dramas have be2n publichgu in the 


same column. The former is an adaptation of the 
Marathi play “Ragini.” In it the deeds of false 


Sena Sins a eas 


£90 


cadhus have been ably drawn out. The second 
drama is an original one and the plot is laid in 
the times before Christ. Its moral effect_is quite 
satisfactory, though its historical value does not 
seem to be of much worth. The style of the two 
books i¢ good and they will repay perusal. 


Buaratvarsya -Ka-Itias, Published by _ the 
Guanmandal Office, Benares. Royal S vo., pp. 332. 
Price Rs. 2-12-0. 


Like the other publications of the Gyanmandal 
Series, this one_removes a want. There are some 
ather books on Indian History on independent lines 
but this has the merit of being suitable as a 
text-bock. Therefore, novelties in, the hook, e. g. 
the use of words like Colonel Sulaimani, and Hari- 
versha for Europe. The Sanwat years have been 
given as dates and this we take to bea very good 
teature in the volume. However, the corresponding 
Ckristian cross may also have been profitably added 
at least in an appendix. It will suit elderiy 
readers admirably but for young students the style 
and method of narration should have been a little 
more interesting. The index is perfect. In the body 
of the book itself, the modern theories and con- 
clusions have been introduced when necessary even 
though they may not suit the tastes of certain 
historians.. The hook could be priced less or a 
cheap edition issued, if it were meant for use in 
some of the national schools. The publisher is Mr. 
SIakunci Lal and the author has been named as 
an Itikas praini, his actual name being withheld. 

M. >. 


TELUGU. 


“Barre or Prassey”: By Mosalikanti Sanjiva 
cae Printed at the V. R.C. Press, Vixag, 1924, 
mm. 30. 


The esssayist starts with the well-known truth 
that England appeared in India in che modest garb 
of a trader. He proves in his essay that the Battle 
of Plassey is the turning point in the history of the 
British power in India. With the vantage ground 
of Bengal, Behar and Orissa, England has rushed 
forth to the conquest of the rest of India. He 
proposes to deal with the effects of the Battle of 
Plassey in a subsequent bulletin entitled the ‘Battle 
of Buxar”. As the essayist cherishes the laudable 
action of writing a series of pamphlets on the 
rise of British Rule in India he would do well 
to systematise the work that he is doing at present. 
The first tendency he has to curb is to make broad 
generalisations without establishing adequate pre- 
mises. He makes no attempt to show that England 
wis asleep until the lust of gold bit her., How the 
Portuguese came to India as “robber knights” and 
failed on account of their crusading fervour, how 
the Duzch fanaticism led them to perpetrate acts of 
yendalisin, and how the French though the most 
formidable rivals of the English had really no 
strong support from the home Central Government— 
cculd have been hinted in the beginning of the 
assay. He nowhere mentions that England was 
fortunate in having encountered the docile popula- 
tion of Madras and Bengal in their first assay of 
power. The story would have been different if 
they had faced the war-like inhabitants of N. W. 
india. Another grave omission 1s the failure to 
mention how the E. I. Company was forced to 
alter its trading tactics and’ “to exchange the 
wand saf Mercury for the sword of conquest.” 
Another fact which he should have mentioned as 
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pertinent to this topic is the ignominious position 
which the British held before the Battle of Plassey. 
As Macaulay says “until Clive went to India the 
English were despised’ as mere pedlars while the 
French were revered as a people formed for victory 
and _ command.” ‘Sirajdaula’s insulting treatment 
of Jagatsett and his joining the conspiracy of 
Watts and Company is not alluded to. ae 

In spite of these omissions the author creditably 
performs his task and he possesses an easy and 
lucid style. Like other historians he seems to be 
of the opinion that it is the Battle of Plassey that 
destrored the freedom of Bengal. It should be 
more appropriate if the Permanent Settlement Act 
might be considered as the real cause for the loss 
of freedom of the major portion of the population 
of Bengal. 

B. Ramcuanpra Rao. 


TAMIL. 
Par Paramanantuan : By S.  Chokkalingam, 
Tenkasi. Published by Parasakti Pirasuralayam. 


Salem. Pp. 247. Price Re, 1 


_A very interesting political novel. 
often reminds one of the author’s 
the country. 


The plot 
sacrifices for 


Iswaratmar By K. S. Seshagiri Iyer, 48 New 
Street, Mylapore. Pp. 87. Price § As. 
_An abridged prose version of the sacred Thiru- 
vilayadalpuranam. 
MADHAVAN. 


GUJARATI. 


Kanya SAaMCHCHYA, Part Il. By R. V. Pathak. 
Printed at the Aditya Printing Press, dhmedabad.-- 
Thick card board. Pp. 284. Price Re. 1-8-0. 1924. 


A very good and representative selection of the 
poems of Modern Gujarati poets, with a very able 
and tersely written but pertinently critical mtro- 
duction, this book adds one more laurel to those 
already won by Prof. Pathak, in different branches 
of learning. It is a pleasure to read this collection. 


Upamitt BuavapraApancuaA Karna. Part II by 
Motichand Girdhar Kapadia. B, A, LL. B., Solici- 
tor. Printed at the Nirnaya Sagar Press, Bombay, 
Pe bound. Pp. 36-693 to 1460. Price Rs. 3-0-0. 


_ This is an allegory written by a very well-known 
Jain Saint, Shri Siddharshi, in Sanskrit. We had 
noticed the first part when it was published about 
three years ago, and referred to the excellences of 
the original, and the ability with which the trans- 
lator had translated and annotated the work. The 
present volume, of a very substantial size, deals 
with the sections IV and V, which relate to the 
stages of falsehood and theft, in the pilgrim’s pro- 
gress, in this world. The whole subject has been 
allegorised ably and the translator has entered 
fully into. the spirit of the original and done it 
ample justice. 


MAHATMA GANDHINE Pusupansatr: By Latif of 
Anjar in Cutch. Printed at the Sourastra Press, 
Limbdio Paper Cover pp. 68. 1924. Unipreced. 


The writer says he is a young man of twenty 
and his work must be full of defects and and _ so 
it is, the jangle consists of poems eulogising 
Mahatma Gandhi written in blank verse which read 
like prose. 
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Anocya SASHTRA. Published by Messrs. Jiac- 
millan & Co. Ld, Bombay. Paper cover, Pp, 143. 
Price Rs. 1-0-0. 1924. 

This is one of the School Books, published by 
the above Co., it is a translation of Major Hutchison’s 
Hygiene for girls. We have found it very well 

done and all the important. points of domestic 
hygiene and sanitation are well brought out. 


Hasya Taranea. By Vallabhjt Sundarji Punja- 
bhai Kavi. Prinied at the Sundar Vilas Press, 
Rajkot. Cloth bound. Pp. 200 with 3 pictures. 
Price Rs. 2-0-0. 1924. 

The, price of this book is out of all proportion 
to its size and the collection of humorous stories 
contained in it. It is a collection of ordinary stories 
which excite laughter but there is very little of keen 
or subtle humour in them, such as is found in 

those of Rao Bahadur Ramanbhai or Dhansuklal 
| Mehta. Otherwise it is useful as a light story book, 
' to while away idle moments. 
K. M. J. 
K MALAYALAM. l 
' _  Upanyasa-ana : By K. G. Solomon of Tanjung 
Malim. Published by K, G. Consianiain, Kamala- 
laya, Press, Trivandrum (Travancore.) , 

A collection of seven essays on different subjects 

first written for various vernacular papers. The 
| essays are too short, and the subjects not complete- 
ly dealt with. 


Kannunir-Tulls (Tear-drops): By Nalappat Nara- 
yana Menon, with an introduction by K. M Panikkar 


\ M. A. (Oxon) M. R, A. S. Published at the Norman 
Ering Works, 


Calicut, pp. viii + 42. 

An elegy full of pathos and deep. feelings, 
written by a young and promising poet on the 
death of his wife. The author rightly deserves the 

high | tribute paid to him by Mr. K. M. Panikkar in 
| his. introduction. We wish the book may receive 
wide circulation, 

SAMITYA-TILAKAM: By K. V. Sankaran Nair 
M, A, witha short introduction by B. Bhagirathi 
Amona, Editor “Mahila”. Published at the Natjonal 
Printing House, Tiruvalla (Travancore), pp. 38. 
Price & as. 

This is a collection of songs and poems, first 
published in various journals. Most of the songs 
are In beautiful Dravidian metres. 

The get-up is poor. 

| P. ANUJAN ACHAN. 
GERMAN. 

_. The Almanac of the Firm of R. Piper & Co., of 

Munch. > , oo. 
_ The publishers issue this in commemora- 
“tion of the 20th anniversary of their 
existence. It is much more than a catalogue of 
books and pictures. It shows that the Germans have 
recovered if not surpassed—as far as literary, 
scholarly, and artistic activity is concerned—thear 

pre-war production. l 

These 250 pages of neat print on fine paper, 
„enriched with a fine collection of sketches, 
engravings, photographic reproductions of pictures, 
statues and biildings, include a series of essays on 
lastic arts, German and foreign, autobiographical 
etters of some of the authors published by Piper, 
fragments of their works, and finally specimens of 
the pictorial reproductions printed at Pipers and 

gathered in portfolios. | 

The books on plastic arts ancient and modera, 
are as versatile as they are numerous. Under 
Literature’ we note a complete edition of Dosto- 
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jewski’s works. But the, Indian scholar wil Le 
more interested in K. E. Neumann’s translations 
of the Buddhist Scriptures into German. Neumann 
spent twenty years of his lifeon them He had 
had predecessors in Germany, but his interpretations 
are of a quality which seem to make all other | 
attempts insignificant. If we believe such judges 
as G. Hauptmann, H. Hesse, Th. Maan, H, von 
Hoffmannsthal—and there cannot be beter judges 
—his_ versions of these “pinnacles of human poetry”, 
the Buddhist tales and songs, amount to 1 “re-birth 
of the Pali classics in the German language”, 
They are compared with no less thar Luther’s 
translation of the Bible, and Schlegels German 
Shakespeare, and are expected to have ‘on the 
German style of writing of to-day, the sime tonic: 
effect that the Old Testament had formerly on the 
language through writers of the stamp of Goethe 
and Herder. The works Neumann translated are as 
follows: 

The last days of Gotama Buddho ‘Mahapari- 
nibbanasuttam). 

The Sayings (utterances) of Gotama Buddho 
from the Middle-Collection of the Pali Canon, 
(Majjhimanikayo) ; i 

The Sayings of Gotama Buddho from tae Longer- 
Collection, (Dighanikayo) ; 

The Sayings of Gotama Buddho from the 
enllection of fragments, (Suttanipato) ; 

The Songs of the Monks and Nurses of Gotama 


Buddho. 

The Path-of-Truth, (Dhammapadam), 

Only death put a stop to Neumann’s pious 
activity in November, 1915. 

Together with the. above catalogue Piper sends 
us a quarterly, the. ‘Piperbote’—Piper’s Messenger, 
which offers, with a minimum of advertisement, 
excellent essays, reviews and illustrations, 


F. 
SPANISH. 


“Antonio Arraiz, the Venezuelian poet. does not 
care to sing young America, the land of the con- 

uest; he offers his song ‘Aspero’ to the “great 

ead of glorious lineage.-....Sitting Bull, the Waele ; 
Moctezuma, the Prince ; Netzahuacoyotl, zhe poet ; 
Huathemozine, the tiger ;---to those thet are not 
known, to the Soul of the race.” I smg my virgin 
America, —I sing my Indian America, without 
Spaniards and without Christianity,—I_ sing 
my sorrowful America! “He sings it in 
irregular, rhythmical but unrhymed strophes 
rich in repetitions and not infrequently in 
pathos.” “Some day Beauty will come and knock 
at my door-.-.[ shall call her my Queen, my Indian 
Queen-—She will have a dark skin, dark eyes, dark 
hair, firm breasts and long hands. And I shall call 
her my Indian Queen!’ And he tells us the 
reason of his longing to return to his primeval, 
adopted land in the ‘Reproach? “My anzestors,— 
it is your fault—-why did you drive m2 out of 
my dark wood-lands and broad plains—tc put me 
in a cold and gloomy city ?—You have grided me 
amiss-—it is your fault if I have become a weak- 
ling !—At the beginning of things—men beautiful, 
sublime—used to tread the ‘selva’ witl kingly 
steps. But you, my ancestors, why did jou show 
me the way to the gloomy city? It is your 
fault, you taught me to smoke, fo dress, co drmk 
the ‘aguardiente’, to sleep within four valls, to 
roast my meat with*fire-——you have taugkt me to 
talk, oh talk! Such is the reproach of the Givilized 
weakling that you have made out of me!” E. B. 


COMMENT AND CRITICISM 


LThis section is intended for 


thas CVICw Or 


other papers criticizing it. As various opinions may reasonably be held on the same subject, this section 


is not meant for the airing of such differences of opinion. As, owing to the kindness of owr 
sed for space, critics are requested to be good enough always to be 
brief and to see that whatever they write is strictly to the point. No criticism of 


contributors, we are always hard pressed 
books will be published. Writers are requested not 
The Modern Review.” | 


Mr. S. R, Das’s Letter to His Son. 
A Youne Maw’s REPLY. 


I have not had the privilege of any personal 
accuaintance with the Advocate-General of Bengal 
but from what I have read of him in the. papers 
and heard of him from friends, I gather, that he 
must be a fairly elderly person. His public letter 
to lus son, therefore, 1s evidently meant for the 
young men of India in general. Mr. C. F. Andrews 
has put them uuder an obligation, by replying to 
the letter as he has done. Mr. Andrews has applied 
himself to the task in the capacity of a teacher. 
Ercouraged by the Editors invitation for criticism, 
IJ, a young man in college, and probably of the 
same age as the son for whom the letter was 
written, make bold to send the following obser- 
vations. ; 

I shall first take note of the outlook underlying 
the whole letter. Itis clearly a letter of warning 
and caution: it shows In unmistakable terms the 
obstacles and difficulties in the path of patriotism: 
it warns the young men of the danger of their being 
led away by enthusiasm. holds out to them the 
comfortable path of arm-chair politics ; and, advises 
them to suppress their natural feelings of mdigna- 
tion and resentment against a foreign bureaucracy, 
in order that, pleased by their feigned friendliness, 
the alien masters may make us a gift of some 
prina power in some remote and obscure future. 

a word, we may call it a worldly-wise letter 
ard even that of a very narrow type. It is above 
all an appeal to suppress all enthusiasm and act 
timidly and cautiously and with worldly prudence. 

Let us contrast with this the outlook of the 
class,—the young men—, to which Mr. Das’s son 
belongs. It is well known that young men, at any 
rate by far the larger number of them, are by tem- 
perament idealists and full of enthusiasm. Upon 
them the worries and anxieties of life and the 
darker side of this world have not as yet imposed 
such a dead-weight as to crush in them all noble 
sentiments of selfless work, of service and, of sacri- 
fice. To them the call of duty, when it comes, 
comes as all-in-all and not with a compromise. 
With them love is life and determination is strength. 
When they love an object and form the determina- 
tion to have it, they know no receding from their 

. pursuit. Liberty, when it catches their imagination, 
fires them to actions which are the wonder of this 
degraded world. The young in India have set 
their heart upon liberty and whether their fathers 
and elders lke Mr. S. R. Das will cheer them on 
forward or not, they will not rest till they 
have gaifed their goal. . l . 

But I shall not run on in a strain of mere 


RUMET CUS 


rit reviews and 
to exceed the limit of five hundred words.--- Editor, 


emotion. Let me deal with the letter in detail 
practically. I shall try to analyse it and see what 
real substance it contains. The letter seems to me 
to be a mere mention of the well-known difficulties 
which lie in the path of our attaining Swaraj. It 
catalogues them, indeed, in an impressive manner. 


a7 ' 


d 


i i i the correction of imaccuracies, errors of fact, clearly erroneous views. 
misrepresentations, ete, in the original contributions, and editorials published in 


notices of 


But there it stops and does not seem seriously to ` 


consider, or suggest any method of overcoming 
these difficulties. Except for its evidently sym- 
athetic tone, the article could well do for a 


eader in one of our most reactionary Anglo-Indian | 


papers. Das declares that India will 
have Self-Government at some time in the future; 
only, it cannot be to-day; nor perhaps in another 
fifty years. Now, this is a fundamental point. 
For the best part of the life of Mr, S as’s 
generation and of the one next to him, will have 
already elapsed before these fifty years com- 
plete themselves. It means that work as they 
may, these two generations cannot have Swaraj in 
their life-time. This belief naturally dulls, the 
spirit and turns a man into an arm-chair politician 


with whom liberty may be a cherished dream of a. 


distant future but cannot be a living reality of the 
present, worth working for, fighting for, and dying 
for, if need be. 


oe not then the natural instinct of self-interest - 
in 


in ali men, which Mr. Das also must possess, 
justify his advice to his son ? Mr. S. R. Das realises 


that we cannot expect Britain to govern us better - 


than at present. He clearly says that Britain 
cannot ‘guarantee’ that all her officers and men 
will behave properly in India. 
desirability of our having self-government, but 
then he remembers the communal friction, the 
problem of untouchability, the want of any means 


He realises the - 


for national defence, our unfitness as administrators, .. 


etc., and therefore suggests to us young men, that 
we should’ remember that Englan 
humoured into a mood of generosity and security 
in order to be induced to grant to us self-govern- 
ment: that we must be’ meekly sitting, occasionally 
writing or speaking or even running an election 
campaign (costing Rs. 76,000!) but taking care not 


must be. 


to offend the Englishman; that we must ever be -- 


taking pains to make our alien rulers believe that, 
do what they may, tyrannise as they can, mishe- 
have as they, will, we shall in perpetuity_ be their 
friends and slaves! Not a very bright and alluring 
prospect, we_confess ! f 

. S. R. Das_has referred to history. May I 
respectfully invite his attention to the communal 
and religious feuds and riots, that were so rampant 
in Europe and in England and Ireland too, not so 
very long ago? May I point out to him the honest 
and genuine attempts already being. made, with 
much success, for the amelioration of the so-called 


Pr 
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Ain Welfare for months past. 


NOTES 


untouchables? Did Mr. $. R. Das peruse the 
schemes for the National Defence of a Frec India 
which Nationalist. Indians put before the Indian 
Army Committee in 1921? And what has Mr. S. R. 
Das to say to the fact that even under the present 
dark conditions, almost all the Indian young men 
who compete for the open LC.S. examinations take 
very. creditable positions,—one of them standing 
first in the last examination ? 

_ The truth is—and a little recollection of the 
history of countries which have attained to freedom 
from bondage, will show ‘t—that India to-day is 
IN REALITY far better prepared to take up her own 
administration than Italy, Russia, the United States, 
Canada or Australia were when they became free. 
The 2e difficulty with us is that we have been 
subjected .to such a subtle and protracted method 
of slavery that our minds even have been enslaved. 
Therefore, eminent and able persons like Mr. 8. R 
Das have begun to ignore all past history and 
expect that mere feeble prayers will make us free. 
He opposes even the carrylug on of any strong 
agitation, for, he thinks such things do nothing. 
But few will agree with his view, that the agitation 
of 1905-07, the Home Rule agitation of 1916, and 
the Non-Co-operation movement- of 1920-24 have 
not been’ responsible respectively for the Minto- 
Morley, Reforms, the Montfort Reforms of 1919 and 
the British Government’s present anxiety for India. 

r. Das thinks it was the detached goodwill and 
wisdom of the British that brought about these 
concessions. And he therefore wants dutifully to 
wait for more. He realises that, ‘No nation in 
history, has ever succeeded in keeping another in 
subjection for ever.’ But he ignores those portions 
of history, where the processes leading -to the 
endings of such subjugations are recorded. He 
wants India to beg, to hope, to wait! He also 
reminds us of the good we may expect by remain- 
ing friendly: to the Empire. ; i 

Last of all he complacently throws at us. the 
insult that we are being “tranyepD” by the_ British 
people for Swaraj. Now, this is too much. I apie 
to accept the position that Britain can teach India 
anything for her good. It is almostan impertinence 
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to suggest that she can. England may be quite 
good at increasing big industrial centres and 
developing a highly accentuatetl materialistic and 
selfish life; but if all that is noble and good, all 
that is sincere and truthful, all that stands for 
security, peace and goodwill has to be taught, then 
England must come to India rather than vice- 
versd. 

We young men feel proud of our past and we 
are hopeful of our future. We realise tke dificul- 
ties. of our present condition, We know ‘where we 
stand. Itis no secret that India is prepared to be 
friendly to England on terms of equality and of 
freedom. But if England does not accept the offer, 
what are we to do? Remain ever in Bondage and 
Slavery ? Nay, that shall not be! Let aged men 
of the type of Mr. S. R. Das wait ana beg; our 
die is cast, Young men_are the real soldiers in 
every nation’s army. During the late war the 
schools and colleges of England were lying empty. 
In Egypt and in Ireland the young have freed 
their motherland. And so shall it be in India, 
We shall not wait aurea © for the Lord to 
throw to us a crumb from his table. We shall 
be up and doing. And if Mr. 8. R. Das and elders 
of his type will only help us by refraining from 
damping our spirit and enthusiasm by letters of 
this kind, we shall raise our motherlend out of 
her: misery and degradation long before Mr. S. R. 
Das thinks, England, by herself, will let us do so. 


Govinp Manaviya 
Delhi, 9th October, 1924. 


„As Mr. S5. R. Dass Letter has been widely 
criticized in the press, no more comments on it 
will be published in this Review. Editor, M. R. 


“Jesus and the Gospels” 


(Explanation) 
In my article in the September number the word 
“Buddhism” means necessarily “The Doctrines of 


Gotama Buddha.” 
Manes HANDRA GHOSH. 


NOTES: 


Silk Industry in Kashmir. 


A series of very informing and interesting 
articles on Kashmir Industries by Mr. S. M. 
Dattatreya, B.A., has been running its course 
About the silk 
industry in that State, the writer says, in 
Part : 

‘There is very little of silk-weaving done in 
Srinagar, and not a bit of it in the rest of Kashmir. 
According to the Census of 1921 the number of 
persons supported by silk-weaving in Srinagar, and 
as a matter of fact in the whole of Kashmir, is 145, 
47 workers and 98 dependents. In 1906 a weaving 
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establishment was started in the State Fectory with 
about 100 handlooms of improved pattern imported 
from abroad. For several years, the State ran the 
business on its own ‘account, but finding is commer- 
cially unprofitable leased out the establishment to 
various private contractors. During the last few 

ears, the rooms have been quite idle; and it is be- 
lieved that the State is thinking of starting the busi- 
ness afresh with up-to-date machinery worked by 
power. The weaving is not a State monopoly and 
admits of free private enterprise. At present it is 
carried on only by a few private firms, which buy 
the yam from the State Factory. One of them— 
which is the biggest—is known as the Kashmir 
Textiles Manufacturing Company, and, is cayitalised 
by a set of Punjabis. It was started as late as 
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April 1€21. Electric power is nsed in the winding 
process, but warping aud weaving are carried on 
hy the hand. There are some 20 handlooms in this 
firm. ane the number of weavers emplovel is as 
many. The writer visited it in October 1921, and 
fonnd that it is honsed in a new and comely build- 
ing. airy and well situated; a happy contrast to the 
weaving barracks in the carpet factories of Mitchell 
and Hadow, which are murky and stinky, veritable 
dungeons., , , 

There is another silk-weaving firm known as 
Messrs. Sarva Nand and Brothers—a partnership 
which was started in Febrnary 1921. The work in 
it is carried on entirely by hand. The total number 
of looms is fonr. A characteristic of the niganisa- 
tion is that it is capitalised and mm by Kashmiri 
Pandits—a rare thing in Kashmir industries. Weav- 
ing of nile carpets is also carried on alongside in 
this firm, three loons being devoted to that work, 

The production of raw silk has vast potentialities 
in Kash nir. and if the weaving is undertaken by 
the State or private capitalists on a large scale and 
along up-to-date lines, there is no doubt that a great 
and roaring industry can spring up. 

We have also ere this expressed the view 
that the silk produced in Kashmir ought to 
be woren there. Then all the profits of the 
industry can remain in the country and the 
workers be paid a living wage. But as 
things stand at present the wages of labour 
are unduly pressed down for the following 
~easons ¢ 


(1) The product of the Srinagar Silk Factory, 
being of a semi-manufactured variety. is not a con- 
sumers’ good. and it is wellknown that producers 
are not so well-paying customers as are consumers. 

(2) There is no peculiarity about Srinagar raw 
silk such as there is to be found in Srinagar Shawls 
or carpets, wood-carving or embroidery, enamel or 
silver work. A sort of complete or partial producers’ 
monopcly enjoyed by Kashmir in these last mentioned 
goods: :s absent in the case of silk. Therefore, 
~roduction is more warily and economically carried 


on. ee sake 

(3) Kashmir silk, the demand for it within the 
State itself being negligible and in other parts of 
India small, has to go out to forcign jands to fight 
with ccmpetitors, sometimes on their own ground. 
To ensure that the price of the product with the 
unavoidable cost of carriage from Srinagar to these 
foreign lands added fo it. does not become higher 
than that of competing supplies produced, in some 
cases under comparatively somewhat more advan- 
iageons conditions, great care has to be taken that 
producion in Srinagar is as cheap as feasible, In 
ihis attempt at cheapness the wages of labour are 
unduly pressed down, and the gains that arise ulti- 
mately are harvested all.by Capital, with a little 
deduction that goes to the supervising staff of ad- 
ministrators.” 

Sone of the most notable and prosperous 
professional men in India are Kashmiri 
Fandizs. If they pay attention to this 
subject, they can undoubtedly help in bring- 
ing about a better state of things. The 
Kashmir Durbar also ought to encourage the 
flow cf indigenous capital into the industries 


o2 Kashmir. 


A Scheme for Driving Malaria out 
of Bengal, 


The Public Health Department, Bengal, has 
published a small pamphlet by Sree Girindra 
Krisna Mitra, x.s. dealing with the health problem . 
of Bengal. Dr. Mitras scheme has all the ° 
qualities of a workable thing. It is compre- 
nensive and clear-cut. District Boards, 
Municipalities, Union Boards and all other 
health and social service organisations will be 
well advised to obtain copies of this pamph- 
let from the P.H. D. Bengal, Dalhousie 
Square, Calcutta. 

A. C. 


German Opinion on the Dawes Plan. 


In our Foreign Periodicals section we` 
have quoted some remarks on the Dawes 
Plan from an American weekly. British 
opinion on it is pretty wellknown. From 
Doctor Erich Wulf’s Industrial Sketches in 
Germany, contributed to Berliner Tageblatt, | 
one can form an idea of German opinion in 
some circles. The Doctor refers to the 
opinion of leaders in the chemical industry 
and Saxon textilemi]l owners and machine- 
builders. We read in his article that 
Chemnitz, the industrial centre of Saxony, is 
one of the most important manufacturing 
cities of Germany, and until the recent crisis 
its wares were exported to all parts of the 
globe. The city and the surrounding district - 
employ more than 800,000 operatives, or well 
toward one-third of all those in Saxony. Its 
principal branches of manufac u e are textiles 
and machinery. Here in this region employ- 
ers feel keenly the scarcity of money and 
credit. Urgent need of foreign credit, and 
hope of obtaining it as soon as the Repara- 
tions question is settled, explain the attitude 
of Saxon industrialists in this part of 
Germany towards the Dawes Report. Some 
bitter opponents of the Report have been 
down there agitating against it, but their 
appeals, according to Doctor Erich Wulf, 
made no impression. A great majority of the 
responsible business men were opposed to an 
unconditional rejection of the Report, feeling 
that such action would precipitate Germany 
into a business crisis the consequences of | 
which can hardly be measured. Manufactur- 
ers are ready to make sacrifices; on the 
other hand, most of them oppose an unquali- 
fied acceptance, and wish to ensure condi- 
tions that guarantee the survival of their 
industries. Doctor Wulf adds :— 


“Leaders in the chemical industry on the Main, 
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like Saxon textilemill owners and Machine-builders, 
luok forward to the acceptance of the Dawes Report 
as the only thing that will end the present crisis. 
hey are even more unanimous and emphatic than 
their Saxon brethren in asserting that the report 
-must be accepted—of course after securing every 
4 possible concession. That opinion is expresse 
without reserve by large employers who are equally 
outspoken Nationalists and Conservatives. They 
consider the burdens imposed upon Germany by 
-the Report almost intolerable, but believe, that a 
period of repose is imperative for our industrial 
recovery, and that the only way to get itis by 
doing our utmost to satisfy the Dawes demands. 
If anv conditions thus imposed on us_are impossible 
of fulfilment, let it be proved by hard facts, not by 


+ 


noisy argument.’ 


| We have only to add by way of extra 
E precaution that in this Note “Saxon” every- 
|, where means “native of Saxony in Germany”, 
* not Britisher. 


Professor Winternitz on Visvabharati 


Prifessor M. Winternitz of Prague is a 
most distinguisned orientalist, and has in 
addition first-hand knowledge of Visvabharati: 
What, therefore, he has written on “Visva- 
bharati, the International University of 
Rabindranath Tagore in Santiniketan,” in the 
“Minerva-Zeitschrift” of Beriin, September 
6, 1924, should prove of interest to the reader. 
The Professor writes :-- | 

“Vishvabharati is the name which the Poet gave 
to his University because Bharati, the. goddess of 
speech and higher culture, was to unite there all 

| (visva) nations, whole mankind, in one combined intel- 
| lectual endeavour, It is there that the Poets ideal 
' of a real collaboration between East and West was 
_ to be realized : not of a sway of the West over 
the East, not of an imitation of the West by the 

| East, but of a peaceful exchange of intellectual 
' achievements fostered on the ground of mutual 
esteem. [udian students were to be trained in 
their own languages. and culture better than 
they had been before in the Universities founded 
by the British Government. For it is only when 
idians are well initiated in their own culture 
that they can asisinijate the best culture of the 
Occident. But Visvabharati was also to become a 
centre of intellectual culture of the whole East. 
There, ancient bonds ‘between India, China, and 
the Far East were 1o be knoticd again. ‘Hindoos, 
Buddhists, Mohamedans, Parsces ‘and Christians 
were to be united without losing their own peen- 
liarities. And—last but not Jeast—Visvabharati 

_ was to become a focus of collaboration for the 
AEast and West on the basis of equality. Western 
scholars were to come to Santiniketan not only to 
teach, but to learn. .And not-only teachers, bnt 
students of the West were 1o be welcomed there as 
guests on equal terms and rights. “I have founded 
is our Visvabharati.” Tagore used to say, ‘to 
realize the spiritual and intellectual unity, of man- 
kind” It was not to be a training institution for 
higher professions,a machinery for the obtaining 
of degrees by means of examinations and certifi- 
cates—other universities already answer that 


purpose—but a living community of teachers and 
students endowed with unlimited freedora of teach- 
ing and learning. Not a scheme of whatever sort, 
but the disponthle forces and the arising needs wero 
to determine what would be taught. Such was, 
roughly speaking, the ideal the Poet had im view 
when he founded the Visvabharati. He knew quite 
well that this ideal could not be reached at once, 
but only after a slow-process of development....... 
(Here Prof. Winternilz gives a disemption and 
history of the Visvabharati. and concludes...) The 
International University (Visvabharati) is national in 
the sense that if is entirely independent of the 
British Government and neither requires nor 
receives any support from it. It is maintained hy 
the generosity of the Poet and his friends only. 
The Visvabharati Association counted at the end 
of 3923 only 416 yearly members and 91 lfe- 
members. Friends of the Poet have bastower. of 
course, considerable donations on if, ut more, 
much more ijs.necessary, and the memrers of the 
Assoelation should amount to thousards if the 
financial basis indispensable to the rea izations of 
the high ideals is to be safeguarded. The further 
development of the International University depends 
entirely upon the means which will be ellotted to 
it in the futuie. For the time being everything is 
still m its mere beginnings. Whoever expects to 
find in Santiniketan a complete university In our 
sense of the word will be disillusioned. And so 
will be the man who has no sense for the human- 
itarian ideals of the founder. But whoever has 
comprehension for these high ideals will already 
discover in the Visvabharati the seeds of an interna- 
tional high-schonl for science, art, and socjal work 
unique in its kind. May these seeds come to blos- 
som and ripen into fruits for the good of India and 
the good of mankind!” - 


For the ‘translation given here we are 
indebted to Professor Fernand Benoit 





Mahomedan Education. 


The Indian Daily Mail observes :— 


The greatest obstacle to the attainment of self- 
government by India is the lack of cducation of 
the vast majority of the people. But no section of 
the nation is, perhaps. educationally so backward 
as the Mahomedans. This is all the more wnfortu- 
nate as no constilutional progress is possible wih- 
out the willing co-operation of the Muslim 
community with the others. 

If we use the word “section” in the sense 
of “religious community” and if we also 
ignore the existence of the one crore Aboiigi- 
nals (97,75,000, to be exact), the Makomedans 
may be correctly spoken of as educationally 
the most backward community in India as a 
whole. In any other sense, they are not the 
most backward. The most backward classes 
are the aboriginals and the classes ccnsidered 
untouchable by “high’-caste Hindus. But 
as none of these classes are “politically im- 
portant” and as they have not yet made 
themselves troublesome by verbal and physical 
arguments or demonstration, neither the 
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Government nor the popular leaders of India 
have given adequate attention to their educa- 
tional needs or tried to conciliate them. 

“Literate” and “educated” are not syn- 
nonymous, but, in the mass, there is no 
other means of ascertaining the spread of 
education in a community than by counting 
the number of literate persons among it. 
Bearing this in mind, we shall find the follow- 
ing extracts from the Census Report of India, 
1921, Volume I, helpful in arriving at a 
correct conclusion regarding the spread of 
education among some communities and sub- 
sections :— 


~ The Hindus have one literate person in every 
hirteen, for males the ratio is one in eight and for 
females one in sixty-three---One Muhammadan 
male in 1} and one female in 116 can read and 
write----Where they [Musalmans] are in the 
minority, as in the Central Provinces, United 
Frovinces and Madras, they are usually town- 
dwellers and have a considerably higher proportion 
of [iterates ev evecnes 
“Among Muhammadans the Bohras in Bombay 
and. the Labbais and Mappillas in Madras have a 
comparatively high degree of literacy and in the 
United Provinces the Saiyids are even more literate 
than the Brahmans. Literacy among the “depressed 
oS and aborigines is naturally rare.” (Italics 
urs, 


The following table shows the number 
per thousand who are literate in different 
Provinces and States aniong Hindus, Musal- 


mans and Aborigines, according to the Census 
of 1921 :— 


HINDU MOSLEM ANIMIST 
Males, Fe- Males. Fe- Males. Fe- 
males. males, male 
TA - 130 16 93 9 16 
_ PROVINCES. l . 
Ajmer-Merwara -- 140 15 187 18 3 oe 
Assam „=. 167 18 85 5 19 2 
Bengal = 268 36 109 6 M4 1 
Bikar and Orissa 101 6 9 8 12 1 
Bombay -» 151 21 114 15 7 1 
Burma = 288 86 302 87 77 5 
U. P, and Berar... 89 8 225 27 10 38 
Dethi » 150 26 182 31 wees 
ras es 170 21 201 18 5o 
N. W. F. Province 346 98 33 2 
Panjab om 11433 11 837 4 
United Provinces 71 6 73 8 
STATES & AGENCIES. 
Baroda ~ om 2384 42 309 48 37 
Central India 56 4 169 19 1 
Gwalior -» 60 6 142 26 2 
Hyderabad 47 4 140 35 10 
Kashmir 124. 6 20 I 
M ysore ». 183 16 238 62 9 
Rajputana Agency 57 3 66 9 1 
Sik kim we 91 3 833 =... 
Travancore 371 146 238 5 


This table shows that in all Provinces in 
British territory the Animists or aboriginals 
ars educationally the most backward of all 
peoples. It also shows that in Bihar and 
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Orissa Hindus and Moslems are about equally 
literate, and that in Ajmer-Merwara, Burma, 
Central krovinces and Berar, Delhi, Madras, 
United Provinces, Baroda State, Central India 
Agency, Gwalior State, Hyderabad State, 
Mysore State, Rajputana Agency and Sikkim 
State Musalmans are more literate than Hindus. 
No one, therefore, need despair of finding 
Musalmans everywhere educationally 
advanced in course of time as their neighbors 
of other communities. 

The fact also emerges that, without in the 
least neglecting Muhammadan education, there 
is an urgent need throughout India of paying 
far greater attention than has hitherto been 
done to the education of the “depressed 
classes” and the aborigines. 
that both in British territory and in’ the 
Indian States there are extensive regions 
where special efforts are more necessary for 
the spread of education among Hindus than 
among Muslims, just as there are other extens- 
ive regions where special efforts are -more 
necessary for the spread of education among 
Muhammadans than among Hindus. 

But the most patent fact of all is that 
illiteracy is writ large over the face of the 
Indian population as a whole—particularly of 
its female section. All possible . efforts should 
be made to remove this reproach. 


<< 


Abkart notes several encouraging signs in 
connection with the Indian movement. for 
prohibition. l 


The Bombay Legislative ‘Council has passed a 
resolution calling for the prohibition of the liquor 
traffic within the next twenty years. In course of 
the debate nearly all the unofficial Indian members 
supported the recommendations of the recent 
committee of inquiry. The action proposed to be 
taken by the Bombay City Corporation with a view 
to the picketing of liquor-shops and the prevention 
of drinking has been referred to the, Courts for a 
legal decision as to its powers'in the matter. 

The Madras ‘Temperance League, through its 
President, Sir T. Sadasiva Iyer, has issued circulars 
requesting al! the various local authorities in the 
Madras Presidency to adopt resolutions in favour 
of prohibiting the sale of liquor within their 
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It is also evident y 
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_ Progress of the Movement for Prohibition. © 


respective jurisdictions. We are glad to note that y 


many of the boards and municipalities concerned 
has adopted resolutions to this effect and forwarded 
them to Government. Arrangements are being 
made to publish the results in tabular form. Purti- 
culars will be found elsewhere of the significant 
action of the Madras Corporation jn withdrawing 
its representatives from the local Licensing Board. 


The particulars referred to above are,. in 
part -— 
The councillors of the Madras Corporation met 
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on July 8, and at the instance of Mr. K. C, Desika- 
chari adopted a resolution taking strong exception 
to the attitnde of the Madras Excise Licensing 
Board towards the recommendations of the Corpora- 
tion in the matter of location and licensing of toddy 
shops and arrack taverns in the city, and calling 
upon their representatives on the Board to resign 
their places. In response to the resolution, Dr. 
Mahomed Osman, one of the three councillors elected 
by the Corporation to represent them on the Board, 
announced forthwith his intention of tendering the 
resignation of his membership in the Board. 

The Hindu also reports that the Madura 
Municipality has done a manly act by re- 
fusing to send any representatives to the 
local Abkari Advisory Committee on the 
ground that the officials in the latter body 
do not generally pay heed to the Council’s 
resclutions or the suggestions of its repre- 
sentatives. 


“No Work, No Vote.” 


Young Jndia for September 25, 1924 
contains an article by Mahatma Gandhi, en- 
titled “No Work, No Vote”, which begins 


` thus :— 


Maulana Hasrat Mohani brought me the other 
day the constitution of the Russian Soviet, and told 
me that [ should read it. if only to find a striking 
resemblance between the Sovict constitution and 
that of the Congress. [ have cursorily_ read _ that 
constitution, and whilst there is undoubtedly a 
striking resemblance in form between the two con- 
stitutions, showing that there is nothing new or 
original tinder the sun. there are also vital differences 
into which I need not go. But the one thing that 
captivate lme was the formula of ‘no work, ne vote.’ 
The qualification under the Soviet constitution is 
not money, not even four annas, not landed pioperty, 
not even_ education, but honest labour. Thus the 
Soviet Congress is a workers’ Congress. The 
philosophers, the professors, and all others must do 
some labour, What form that labour takes, I do not 
know. As [ gave it only a few minutes, even if 
the information is to be found in the booklet, it has 
escaped me. The important and relevant fact is that 
every voter has to show sound work. My proposal 
therefore that every one henceforth who desires to 
belong to the Congress organisation should have 
some labour for the nation to his credit is neither 
original nor ridiculous. Seeing that a great nation 
has accepted before us the formula, we need not be 
ashamed. of copying it. Labour given for only a 
few minutes per day to he fruitful must be of the 
same kind for the millions. And there is nothing 
but hand-spmning which can be made universal in 
a big country like ours. 


Whether workers alone should be en- 
titled to the Vote—whether they alone should 
enjoy the franchise or the rights of citizen- 
ship, is a question which we do not propose 
to discuss in this note. And it is in fact a 
question which cannot be adequately dis- 
cussed within the compass of a note. We 
Wish only to consider what is meant by 
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work or labour—by “honest labour” and 
tt 
sound work”, | 

Let us first take it for granted that work 
or labour can mean nothing bret physical 
or bodily labour. If that be so, it does uot 
seem necessary to confine Congress member- 
ship to those alone who spin. Those who do 
any kind of agricultural work with their 
hands should also be considerec qualified. 
Similarly carpenters, blacksmiths, potters, 
bricklayers, masons, etc., should be declared 
qualified. It is not necessary that only one 
and the same kind of bodily labour should 
be made the indispensable ` condition for 
qualification. 

One other thing that we wish respectfully 
to point ‘out is that labour or work does not 
necessarily mean bodily labour. Intellectual 
labour and spiritual endeavour is also work. 
There are some kinds of intellectual work 
and spiritual endeavour’ which are jus. as 
“sound”, and “honest” too, as the nost stren- 
uous physical labour: Intellectual and 
spiritual exertion often make as great a 
demand on human energy and are often as 
exkausting as bodily labour. It may not 
also be superfluous to point out that intellect- 
ual labour, too, has been indispensably 
necessary for the progress of man. And 
with reference to the Soviet Government it 
may be well for us to bear in mind that’ 
Lenin found that society could not go on 
without the help of some of thosə workers 
who are not labourers in the narrower accept- 
ance of that term. 

The Soviet Government, is no doubt the 
latest exreriment in  constitution-making. 
But there may be some sound ideas in earlier 
experiments, too. The Labour Party in 
Britain includes many men who do not work 
with their hands, except in a very literal 
sense, namely, by using a pen cra type- 
writer. 


In Kasibhardvaja Sutta, in Suttanipata, 
we find Buddha laying claim to being a 
worker. Let us quote part of the story as 
translated by V. Fausboll. 


At one time Bhagavat dwelt in Magadha at 
Dakkhinagiri in the Brahmana villace Ekanala. 
And at that time the Brahmana Kasibharadvaja’s 
five hundred ploughs were_tied to the yokes in 
the sowing season, Then Bhagavat, in the morning, 
having put on his raiment and taken his bowl 
and robes, went to the place where the Brahmana 
Kasibharadvaja’s work was going on At that 
time the Brahmana Kasibharadvaja’s distribution 
of food took place. Then Bhagavat went to the 
place where the distribution of food teok place, 
and having gone there, he stood apart. The Brah. 
mana Kasibharadvaja saw Bhagavat standing there 
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fo get alms, and having seen him, he said this to 
Bhagavat : 


I, O Samana, both plough and sow, and 


having ploughea and sown, I eat ; thou also, 
O Samara, shouldst plough and sow, and 


and havirg ploughed and sown, thou shouldst 
eat. 

T also, O Brahmana, both plough and 
sow, and ha.ing ploughed and sown, I eat’, 
so said Bhagavat. 

Yet we do not see the yoke, or the 
ploign, or the ploughshare, or the goad, or 
the oxen of the venerable Gotama’. 

And then the venerable Gotama spoke in 
this way : 

I also, O Bialimana, both plough aud 
sow, and having ploughed and sown, I eat,’ 
so said bhagavat. 

Then the Brahmana Kasibharadvaja ad- 
dressed Bhagavatin a stanza: 

1. ‘Thou vrofessest to be a plonghman, and yet 
we do rot see thy ploughing ; asked about thy 
ploughing tell us of it, that we may know thy 
ploughing.’ ht tue, 

2. Bhagavat answered: ‘Faith is the seed, 
penance the rain, understanding my yoke and 
picugh. modesty the pole of the plough. mind the 
tie thcngitfulness my ploughshare and goad. 

‘Iam guarded in resp ct o" the hody, I am 

uarded ia respect of speech, temperate in food ; 

inake truth to cut away weeds, tenderness is my 
deliverance. 

4, ‘Exertion is my beast of burden ; carrying 
‘me to Nirbana, he goes with turning back to the 
place where having gone one does not grieve, 

5. ‘So this ploughing is ploughed, it bears the 
fruit of immortality ; having ploughed this plough- 
ing one Js freed from all pain.’ 

This story need not be pursued further. 

_In the Gospel according to St. John it is 
reared that Jesus cured a man who had an 
iodrmity thirty-eight vears on the sabbath. 

The man departed and told the Jews that it 
was Jests which had made him whole. And 
therefore did the Jews persecute Jesus, and 
sought to slay Him, becanse He had done these 
ies on the sabbath day. But Jesus answered 
them :-~ 

"kiy Father worketh hitherto, and I work.” 

The work here spoken of was not bodily 
labour. 

Whea 
says : 

“Karma inyevadhikaraste ma phaleshu Kadachana,” 

o why business is with the action only, never 
with its fruits”, 

and when he exhorts him, 

‘Yogasthah Kuru Karmani”. “Perform action, 
dwelling in the union with the divine”. 

Tne Karma or work referred to 
exelusiveby bodily labour. 

When it has been rightly said that even 


in the Bhagavad-Gita Srikrishna 


is not 
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“They also serve who only stand and wait”, 
it becomes difficult to agree to the exclusion 
of all but bodily labourers from the privilege 
of serving India through the Congres» organ- 
isation. And it is still more difficult to 
agree to such exclusion of all but those who 
would spin. 

Our words are not meant tobe a plea 
against obtaining the Congress franchise by 
spinning, It is a plea for the recognition of 
all kinds of “honesi”’ and “sound” exertion. 


er fee 


Mrs. Annie Besant’s Jubilee. 


There have been meetings in various 
places in cclebration of the completion of 
fifty years of the public career of Mrs. Annie 
Besant. This was quite fitting. Mrs. Besant 
is a world figure. She has done much to 
extend the sphere of women’s work. She 
has fought strenuously for women’s rights, 
and for the fandamental right of free ex- 
pression of opinion which is man’s birth- 
right. She has endeavoured through a long 
series of years, by means of the spoken and ° 
the written word, to bring about a_ better 
understanding of the ancient wisdom and 
civilisation of the East, particularly of India, 
among the people of the West. Her educa- 
tional work also has been remarkable. 
Though the ideal of Indian Hore Rule was 
first definitely placed before the public by a 
writer in the Modern Review, it was Mrs. 
Besant more than anybody else who made it. 
a living issue. 
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Red Oleanders. 


Rabindranath Tagore’s latest work is a 
play in one actin Bengali, named “Rakta 
Karahi.” The whole of it was published in 
the special autumnal number of the Bengali 
monthly Prabast. Subsequently an English 
version of the play by the poet himself has 
been published as the special Sharadiya 
(autumn) numberof the Visrabharati Quarterly 
with some illustrations by Gaganendranath 
Tagore in his modified cubist style. It has 
been priced at rupees three per copy in aid 
of the Pearson Memorial Hospital Fond in 
Santiniketan. Those who know both Bengali 
and English would find the two versions 
helpful in getting at the poet’s meaning. 
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Labour and Militarism. 


In an article contributed by him to the 
Morning Post of London, Dean Inge establishes 
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a necessary connection between , Labour 
and Militarism in the following way :— 


“Is the world to helang to the high-standard 
races or to the low-standard races? Is the wellfed, 
highly educated American workman, with a motor 
car and creased trousers, and an expensively dressed 
wife. to prevail over the rice-eating. Asiatic. who 
works fourteen hours a day, and saves ont of wag- 
es on which a white man_wonld starve? The 
Americin. the Australian, and the South African 
feel this to be literally a question of life and death. 
They are convinced that free competition between 
the white Jabonrer and the Asiatic would mean the 
sneedy and complete extinction of the former. They 
demand protection of the most drastic kind. The 
so-called Gentlemen’s Agreement hetween America 
and Japan stipulated that no Japanese working man 
was ta he allowed to emigrate to the New World. 
The professional classes do not ask for this protec- 
tion; it is a working man’s question. The white 
Jabonrer is economically so far inferior to the Asiat- 
ie that the latter must be kept out altogether. And 
if necessary he must be kept out by battleships and 
bayonets. A Japanese once asked me whether the 
League of Nations would give to his countrymen 
the same liberty of settlement as to Europeans, 
said that there was no such intention. “Then, why?’ 
he asked unanswerably. ‘should we join the League 
of Nations?’ As I said lately, the white man _ has 
no thonght of giving up the weapons which have 
made him the master and bully of the planet. It is 
not easy to see how disarmament can ever be accept- 
ed while the white labour ¢an only live behind 
a Chinese wall. built this time, to exclude, not the 
Tartars but the Chinese. But if Asiatics were 
admitted. they would soon drive even the cheapest 
white lahour off the field. Will. they ultimately 
force, their way in or will America and Australia 
remain permanently white? It would be rash to 
prophesy. But it seems clear that the claim of 
the white labourer to a much higher standard of 
living than has ever _ before been reached*hy his 
class must commit. him not only to a policy of 
stringent protection, but to militarism. If the 
Asiatic can give mnch better value for-his wages 
than the white man (and this is the sole serious 
charge against him), he can only be kept at home 
by telling him that he will be shot if he tries to 
compete with the whites. It seems, then, that in 
many cases racial prejudice is only a stalking-horse 
for a far more fundamental antagonism.” 


The Kobe Herald observes :— 


“The main tronble Hes in the fact that prejudice 
exists on both sides. Scratch the average Japanese 
for, example. and you will find perhaps as much 
racial prejudice, certainly as much_ racial pride, 
as yon will find anywhere. Only edneation and 


interconrse will serve to correct this state of 
things.” 


But if Westerners exclude Orientals from 
their lands, and in retaliation the Orientals 
exclude the Westerners from theirs when 
and where they can, how can this inter- 
course take place? Slave-driving and exploit- 
ing by the West in the East is ‘not 
intercourse. 
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National Defence and National Autonomy. 


Indians have been told again and again 
by their British opponents in a taunting 
spirit: “You want to be politically free to 
manage your internal affairs, though vou 
cannot defend your country! You are to be 
masters of the house and we are to keep 
watch and ward! A nice.arrangement indeed 
—from vour point of view!” 

To this New India replies :— 


Such diarchy existed even in the now Self-Gov- 
erning Colonies, The erant of Responsible Govern- 
ment was not in Australia and Canada made to 
depend on the withdrawal of Imperial troops. The 
Jatter remained to gnard the Colonies, at the exnense 
of the Imperial Gorernment ( unhke in India) 
even after. that Government ceased to have any 
voice in the Civil or National policy pursued by the 
Governinent of the Colony. 


Moreover, there are countless men in 
India who would both be ready and able to 
defend their country, if the British Govern- 
ment did not stand in the way of their 
getting the necessary training. All Indians 
are not pacifists, nor are they all cowards. 


a an eel 


Abduction of Woman 


The Mussalman says :— 


It is a matter of deep regret to us to note that 
cases of abduction of women have become very 
frequent in Bengal, and what is a matter of greater 
regret to us as Mussalmans ts that in the majority 
of cases the girls or women abducted are Hindus 
and the abductors are Mussalmans. We have to 
hang down our heads in shame when we constant- 
ly find such cases reported in newspapers. It may 
be that the girls cr women that are carried away 
are mostly of questionable character. it may be that 
the Hindu sociely as a whole are morally respons- 
ible for the fact that certain of their women fall easy 
prey to Muslim ruffians, it may be that in seme 
cases the girls elope with Muslim youths of “their 
own accord, it may be that cases of adultery hy 
mutual consent are sometimes reported as those 
of rape—taking all these assumptions as 
facts, we shall find no reason, far less any 
shadow of justification, as to why Muslim 
young men—young men even belonging to 
the class which are generally callel ‘lower— 
should figure in criminal courts, as accused in 
abduction cases. It is time that the Mus'tmcon.mun- 
ity as a whole should take serious n tice ot the 
matter and those who have any voice or influence 
should try their best to put down this sort of hein- 
ous lawlessness on.the part of a section of ther 
co-religionists. We do not say that members of other 
communities are Immune trom this vice. We do 
not say that others are puritans and itis only 
Mussalmans who have the monopoly of this vice. 
But we address the Mussalmans specially. becauso 
we ourselves are Mussalmans and because it ig 
mostly Mussalmans who have been figuring in these 
cases and also because it is mostly Hindi women 
who are victims of Muslim outrages. Is is the 
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duty of Mussalmans—specially of those having local 
influence—in every district, in every : sub-division, 
nay in every village, to-try to, pheck, these -Jawless 
elements and keep them "under. .contról, What is 
necessary is that there should "be a strong public 
opinion everywhere against: these misdeéds so that 
none may commit them with impunity.. In villages— 
and most of these crimes are committed in villages— 
pressure can be easily. brought to bear.upon those 
mane to. commit such outrages. Persons like 

them may be P cee or, at any rate, 

may be deprived, of’ amenities - of social life. 
That ts calculated to a as agreat corrective. But 
what is necessary’ at the first instance is to ‘create 

a strong public opinion in the villages against these 
me hae moral ‘depravity of Muslim youths— 
and, we think, our vernacular contemporaries, 
conducted by ‘Mussalmans, may render a great 
service in this connection, if they, take up the 
question'in right’eatmest. We, Muslims, would‘ be 
guilty ofa great dereliction of duty if we sleep 
over ‘thie matter and' fail:to do everything possiblé 
to blot out this pian on” ue good name of -thè 
comunitnit Ys ET , . 





“Hineuism and Rois Catholicism. a 


” Dr. ‘Margaret. Lamont writes: . in The 
Catholic Herald of India : <a 

"T had time in Bombay, beides my läge work 
in spite of the thousands who were, dying, and 
found dead in the.streets every morning, to visit 
a Gcverrment Leper Asylum: There I found a 
Hindu shrine (with a small leper. girl shyly laying 
a maerigold, that flowér of the poor and of Our 
Lady. on it)—and a chapel dedicated to our Lady 
of Dolours—no other religions were represented 
there, amd I often feel the soul of the best 
Hinduism is more like that of Catholic truth than 
any. cther non-Catholic creed,” 

That perhaps partly explains how the late 
Brakmabandhab Upadhyay could be both a 


Hiodu and a Roman Cotholie. 


The General Election in England 


Apary from,’ considerations of friendliness 
Or; - unfriendliness ; towards . Indians ‚on the 
part of different British’ political parties; our 
sympathies are with ‘thé Labour’ party., 
The manual , labourers in’. every country. 
form ‘he.’ majority of . the people, » and 
it is. only .in ‘recent ‘times that they’ 
have bégua ` ‘to.’ have an. effective ‘ „Part in’ 
the. management of públic „affairs In’. any. 
country... For: the first time in’ the | history: 
of: Britain, the Labour. party’ came into. power 
, thts’ year. But they held’ ‘power, only by 
` ‘sufferance: as. it were, and. were jnjoffice only. 
for-six. months. , Therefore, though: within: thig 
brief: period they have done ‘things whieh tgo 
to: show. their. political capacity, they : haye 
not hacetime, ‘to fully , develop and carty.’; out 
their home and foreign policies andj programmés: 
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It is natural for us, therfore, to wish that. 
they should..have sufficient time .to show what. 
they are capable of. ‘The _ self-governing 
capacity of Labour’ in one’ country,, proved to 
demonstration, cannot but. influence |. thé; 
progress towards . real democrey: in. “other: 
countries’ too. 

As ‘regards India, biin in power has jot 
been able to practise what Labour in opposition’ 
professed and preached. This is no doubt a 
failing which is not peculiar’ to. Labour.’ 
Other parties, too, have similarly failed’ tof 
carry -out the promises made, directly or. 
indirectly, while in opposition. ‘An additional 
excuse may Tightly.he made by Labour. “Tt: 
held power only by sufferance and held it for’ 
a short period. So it may say that if the. 
Labour party‘ can -form-a majority ` of the 
House of commous by itself and. can’ enjoy 
power for a pretty long ‘period, they can do: 
for India what they..want to. It -does not 
rest with us to bring Labour. into power. 
But we wish all success to the party.. If 
Labour’ ‘Members come into power .again by 
virtue. of’ their .being a majority, by them- 
selves and-if they hold power. long,’ they- 
would be ableto demonstrate the: sincerity .of 
their: professions in. relation .té India. If 
they succeed in giving a -concrete shape to 
tbeir ideals, it would be good for them and 
good for India. And it would justify the 
faith of a section of politically-minded 
Indians in the “British sense of justice.” 
For our part, even if Labour fulfils its pro- 
mise, “ve would continue to believe in the 
need of repeatedly asking all subject peoples : 

“Hereditary bondsmen, know ye not, Themselves 
must strike the blow who would be free ?” 


For freedom is a thing which cannot be 


given. ; 3 it. has to be worked for, it has to -be 
WON: 


Those who have not made it their 
sadhana ‘(strenuous endeavour) to be self- 
ruling in their individual and corporate 
lives, are destined to be enslaved by indig- 
enous despots even if their foreign fetters. 
‘were taken oi 


 Gandhi-ji’s Fast. 


When we first learned from a telegram 
addressed to a friend that Mahatma Gandhi 
had begun a fast for 21 days, we were 
disturbed in. spirit. When subsequently we 
read ‘in’ ‘the papers that he had - promised to 
break-his fast if bis life were at any time 
really: in danger—for, he had said, he did 
not want to die but to live and Serve, a 

purer aud a better man, we felt somewhat 
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Mahatma Gandhi 
Two Hours Before 
tompletion nf His 
‘wenty-one Days’ 
Fast Holding tho 
Arm of Pandit 
Jwahirlal Nehru’s 
Daughter, Who Is a 
Great Favourite 
of the Mahatma 


Mahatma Gandhi 
Spinning ən the 
Morning of the 21st 
Day of His Fast 
Which was Broken 
subsequ ntly at 
Mid-day ithat Day 
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Gandhiji being Weighed after Completion -of 
His 21st Days’ Fast. On the Left is Dr. 
Bivalkar, on the Right Dr. Jivaraj 
Mehta, Sitting Behind Is Dr. Ansari 
Noting Weight on Balance and 
Mrs. Sarojini Standing Behind. 
an Elbow only being Visible 
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= Yelieved. We now rejoice that he has been 
able to complete his fast and is on the way 
tc regaming his usual health and strength. 
_ He is a great moral and spiritual force in the 
werld. Everything no doubt is in the hand 
of Ged , but humanly speaking, the world 
camot afford to lose him now. 





How Gandhi-ji Broke His Fast. 





. Srijut Ramchandran, a senior student of 
= - of Visvabharati, was present when Gandhiji 
| broke his fast;—he was in fact with the 
_ Mahatma for some days before and after 
that event. We are indebted to him for the 
: fellowing account of what took place when 
the fast had been completed :— 

_ “It was a bright and sunny morning, and 
ia the faces also of the leaders and others 
= who began to assemble in the big hall down- 
stairs there was sunshine and brightness. 










By that time the hall was packed to bursting. 
There was Pandit Motilal Nehru looking 
like a’ Roman senator in toga with his 
_ \khaddar garments, his face full of smiles, 
end Deshbandhu C. R. Das, dignified and 
= boking very firm indeed. Pandit Jwahirlal 
_ Nehru bright, young, fresh and brimming 
with enthusiasm, was there too. And then 
there was Hakim Ajmal Khan, a.man whom 
-at the very look you take for a leader of 
men, with his piercing dark eyes and deep, 
serene, ways. Maulana Abul Kalam Azad 

was talking away while his remarkable face 
reflected all the generosity, tolerance and 
= breadth of view characteristic of him. Maula- 
a na Mohammad Ali is a wonderful figure. When 
i saw him first, I felt like putttng a crown 
apon his head—he looks so much like a 
xing. He was moving about radiantly happy. 
Maulana Shaukat Ali, a giant with the heart 
of a child looked as if he could not contain 
A Srijut Mahadev Desai, with -his 
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~ hë joy. 
imate humility and depth, was a quiet peace- 
full figure in the background and there were 
besides a host of others, all impatient for the 
coming happy event. 

“In the meanwhile Mahatmaji had called 
Me. C. F. Andrews upstairs where he lay. 
= They embraced each other. One could easily 
see that these .two great men were more 
chan brothers even. Then the doctors were 
galled im, and Mahatmaji, after-thanking them 
ia the most touching terms embraced them 
top. It®was soon twelve. One after another 
E the leaders and the rest softly came up, and 


- Mahatmaji’s fast ended only at twelve at noon. ` 
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there on the bed, covered only with snow- 
white khaddar, lay Mahatmaji with a radiant 
smile and wonderful glow in-his face. I saw 
Srijut Banker coming in like a devotee going 
to his shrine. Mahatmaji held out his arms 
like a father and Srijut Banker was clasped 
in a loving embrace. It was like a father 
and ason meeting. And then oneby one the 
leaders came in. Hakim Ajmal Khan came. 
The Mahatma held out again his trembling 
arms. They embraced. Maulana Mahomed 
Ali came. Him too the Mahatma embraced. 
Maulana Shaukat Ali did not, however, offer 
to be embraced. He “touched” the Mahatma’s 


feet. _ rhe Mahatma laughed. He knew why 
his Big Brother’ did not go in for the 
embrace. He was too large-limbed. The 


embracing went on till all the leaders had 
come in. | j 

“Hindu and Muslim, Christian and Zoroas- 
trian met as brothers round the bed where 
he lay. When the greetings were over, all 
sat round the cot. Sarojini Devi, on the 
verge of tears, Sarala Devi and many other 
distinguished women stood near the bed. A 
Maulana first sang some Koranic verses. 
Mr. Andrews next sang in a wonderful 
rapturous way a beautiful Christian hymm. 
This was followed by the chanting of Vedic 
hymns and verses from the Gita. When 
the prayers of these religions had thus 
mingled, there was silence. Then from the bed 
came a clear silver voice. It was the voice 
of trath. Mahatmaji said: ‘For the last thirty 
years Hindu-Muslim unity has been nearest 
my heart. It was the hope of my life. It 
is still its one great dream. My prayer is 
that God will give me the chance to cement 
this unity with my life, if necessary. The 
Hinduism that refuses to live in peace with 
Islam is no religion at all, and Islam is worth 
nothing if it refuses to tolerate Hinduism. 
I pray that all the leaders, Hindus and Musal- | 
mans, will take a vow that they too shall 
not rest till unity is achieved, that they too 
will be ready to die, if necessary, for the 
cause. My last prayer to-day is, tolerate 
each other, love each other and enthrone God 
in your hearts.’ -His voice trembled as he 
finished. There was silence again, and one ` 
after another the leaders spoke, giving most 
solemn assurances never to rest till better 
relations had been established. Maulana 
Azad spoke in the most inspiring. way, and 


Swami Shraddhanandaji did the same. 


Just a minute after Dr. Ansari brought up 

a cup of orange juice, and this with a few 
chips of orange was Mahatmaji’s first meal } 
pi ey i SBS par Ati a Bees 
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after twenty-one days. To Sarojini Devi, who 
knelt near the bed, Mahatmaji said : ‘Don’t 
you imagine it is all finished. It is only 
begun.’ He spoke the truth. Mahatmaji has 
not had any illusions that all dissensions 
would cease at once. He is fully aware of 
the ‘vast undone.’ 


The Olympic Games and India. 


For the last two terms India has been 
participating in the Olympic Games. Details 
of the last game are set forth elsewhere. Tt 
is hoped that in future India will take 
greater share in it, specially next year, when 


- 
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1. Pala Singh 3. Hildreth 5. 
2. Pitt Mr. Buck (Coach) 6 
7. - Lakshmanan 8. Hinge 


the function comes off nearer home, and 
thus establish as many points of international 
contact as possible, provided it is not incon- 
sistent in any way with the self-respect of 
the Indian people. 

A. G. 





The Bengal Arrests. 


Anglo-Indian papers and British Tory 
journals, and British die-hards had been 
saying for months past that owing to the 
want of firmness of the Labour Government, 
British power and prestige in India was 
seriously on the wane, that British capital 
could no longer be safely invested in India, 
and that British lives and even the honour 
of British women had become insecure. 
Anglo-Indian correspondents in India of 
British “home” papers had been sending 
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alarming accounts of the state of things here 
in this “land of regrets” (that mere money 
could not be made and that more quickly). 
When the General Election campeign began 
in Britain, Mr. Baldwin and _ otaers of his 
way of thinking began to thunder against 
the nerveless Indian policy of tae Labour 
party. Such vapourings and such sollings of 
thunder could not but produce ths thunder- 
bolt. So at length the bolt, hurled frem the 
heights of Simla by the modern Jupiter, has 
fallen in Bengal. 

But so far as effectiveness goes, it is little 
better than stage thunder. 

We remember the days of the Deporta- 
tions during the Anti-parti- 
tion agitation im Bengal. 
Then there was real, though 
short-lived, constermation. We 
were among those who took 
part in getting up a protest 
meeting. No leacing politi- 
cian, not even Srjut Suren- 
dranath Banerjee, 
persuaded to presice over the 
meeting. Despairirg of mere 
politicians, we went to the 
late Pandit Sivaneth Sastri, 
minister and missionary of 
the Sadharan Brahmo Samaj. 
He said that, though he was 
not a politician, yet as no 
g e other man was available, he 

n would take the ehair. At 
once he wrote out a speech 
embodying a firm end digni- 
fied protest against tae repress- 
ive policy of the Gevernment. 
It;was delivere? at a publice 
meeting held at an open piece of lend lying 
between the Brahmo Girls’ School and 
the Calcutta Deaf and Dumb school. For six 
months efter the Bengal deportatims Sriyut 
Surendranath Banerjee did not adress any 
Swadeshi meetings, as they were called in 
those days, though they continued tə be held 
and addressed by other men. We write 
this from personal knowledge, as in those 
days we were in a position to have something 
to do with conducting the Swadeshi campaign. 

What is the solution today ? During the 
Benga! Partition agitation the Deportees did not 
number even a dozen. On the present oczasion 
scores of men have been arrested. Bat is any- 
body terror-stricken? Not a bit. “here will 
ve sufferings and inconveniences, sometimes 
terrible privations, in the families of those 
who have been deported or arrested. With 
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such sufferings we wish to record our deep and 
respectful sympathy. But we know they will 


be borne with wunconquerable strength and 
_ courage in many a home, in many an ob- 


secure corner of Bengal. In many a home, too 
_ the sufferers will be proud of the martyrdom 
of their near and dear ones. There will be 

deep resentment also and bitterness of feeling. 

But Bengal will not be cowed down, has not 
been cowed down. Nay, we shall be glad if 
> Government's futile and foolish policy of 
repression does not lead to a resurgence of 
the reckless spirit of flinging down one’s lite 


in sheer bravado. 
~ The Jallianwalla Bagh Massacre has not 
cowed down either the Panjab or India as a 
- whole. The non-violent heroism with which 
the Akali and other Sikhs have met horrible 
_ forms of death and continue to face terrible 
_ persecutions akin to death in life, is proof 
positive of our statement. 
So, it may be taken for granted that, even 
if in accordance with the new Bengal 
_ Ordinance, there be death penalties, which is 
net likely, our countrymen, though shocked, 
= will not be panic-stricken. The struggle for 
= the attainment of freedom and the destruction 
of despotism will not be given up but will 
a receive a new impetus. 
We do not wish to say harsh things of 
= Lord Lytton. For he has been repeatedly 
hard hit by his Bad Luck, which may be 
merely the personification of his weakness 
and unwisdom. He is an unlucky man. His 
blunders are the opportunities of his opponents. 
_ His tactless and partially discourteous letter 
to the late Sir Asutosh Mookerjee gave the 
~ latter the opportunity to cover up the defects 
of his university policy and administration 
_ and rehabilitate himself by a bold and thunder- 
k ing reply. A notorious passage in Lord 
_ Lyttom’s Dacca police parade speech enabled 
his critics to make political capital out of it. 
~The public offer of the third Minister’s post 
to some one of those M. L. C.s who would 
= vote for the Ministers’ salaries was made 
similar use of by his opponents. Instances 
need not be multiplied. His Lordship’s latest 
and perhaps the gravest blunder of all has 
been asking Lord Reading for the introduction 
of a repressive policy in Bengal. We have 
been told that Lord Lytton came out to 
= Bergal with sincere intentions to help her 
forward in the paths of political and edu- 
cational progress. We do not disbelieve it. 
-= But goog intentions alone are unavailing ;—a 
certain place is said to be paved with good 
~ intemtions. One must have in addition the 
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knowledge, the wisdom, the tact and the 
strength to carry out one’s good intentions. 

In writing of Lord Lytton what we have 
done, we do not mean to absolve Lord. Reading 
from all blame. He is certainly responsible. 
He states that he has had satisfactory proofs 
of a revolutionary conspiracy in Bengal. But 
unless we know what the evidences are and 
unless those against whom they have been 
brought forward have the opportunity to put 
their reliability to the proof by the produc- 
tion of rebutting evidence and other means, 
we cannot pronounce any opinion on the 
character of the evidence collected. Intellectual 
fallibility and moral inadequacy belong not 
merely to the lowest police informers and 
agents ; they have been found by the witness 
of history to characterize some of the most 
famous personages in the world. Therefore 
no man’s word can be taken on trust. If the 
judgment of persons holding high office could 
be implicitly relied upon, why have elaborate 
forms of open trial, with full opportunities 
and facilities given to the accused for self- 
defence, come into vogue, and why have 
“Star Chamber” methods become a bye-word 
of reproach ? 

No, we are not satisfied that there is any 
serious and dangerous revolutionary conspir- 
acy in Bengal; nor that, if any such existed, 
it could not be dealt with according to the 
existing ordinary laws of the land. The 
public must be satisfied on both points 
befor approving of the steps taken bý 
Government. 

We are not aware of the existence of any 
revolutionary conspiracy in Bengal or in any 
other Province of India. To a far greater 
extent than any mere political question or 
method, the problem of Hindu-Moslem unity 
has at present been occupying the attention 
of the people. Mahatma Gandhi’s influence, 
which has always made for non-violence, has 
been again in the ascendant. Of non-political 
questions, devastating floods in all parts of- 
the country have put the severest strain on 
the energies of the altruistic workers of the- 
country. No doubt there is deep discontent 
in the land. But there is, to the best of our 
knowledge, no serious preparation for a 
revolution. 

Even granting that a revolutionary spirit 
or conspiracy existed in Bengal, is it certain 
that repression was the only medicine to 
cure this political malady? When and where 
has mere repression succeeded in stamping 
out the revolutionary spirit ? Again and 
again has history taught that force is no 
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remedy. The use of force creates 


it by force. There is no question that in 
emergencies, in times -of crises, public secu- 
rity must be promptly safeguarded. But 
there is at present no such crisis or emergency. 
Therefore we say, the steps taken have been 
unnecessary and ill-advised, ` and may even 
precipitate the evil results which they are 
professedly meant to preyent. 


We have referred above to the lesson of i 


history that popular discontent cannot be 
stamped out by force. Bat autocrats out 
here probably think the Russians, the Irish 
etc, were made of. sterner staff, and therefore 
their rulers did not succeed in putting down 
revolutionary movements by force. In India, 
on the contrary, they think they have to 


- deal with a sorry lot of cowards who can be 


easily cowed down for ever. We do not 
claim to be a heroic people. But facts even 
in India are facts, and refuse ‘to be ignored. 
Have the ' strong” measures adopted in the 
Punjab, beginning with the Martial Law 
regime, crushed the spirit of the people there ? 
The autocrats may reply : “The Punjab is 
inhabited- by martial races, Bengal is not ; 

and hence force may succeed in Bengal.” 
But even in Bengal though the terrorist 
movement resulting from the Bengal Partition 
led to the hanging, transportation for life 
and long term imprisonment of many young 


. men, aud though subsequently in more recent 


times also many persons have been made 
state prisoners and many more imprisoned 
and punished in other ways, the revolution- 
ary spirit has not been crushed, according 
to the testimony of the bureaucrats them- 
selves ;—for they assert that there has been 
a recrudescence of anarchism and the State 
is in great danger. 

It is true that the terrorist movement in 
Bengal in the first decade of this century 
gradually died out. But it was not mere 
repression that brought about that result. 
Several other means had to be adopted. 
There were the Morley-Minto reforms. There 
was the-annulling of the Bengal partition to 


some extent. Later came Mahatma Gandhi’s 
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cult of non-violence. The Montagu-Chelms- 
ford reforms also made a section of the 
people hopeful. 

Perhaps at the present juncture, too, con- 
ciliation will be tried later. But, it may be 
asked, why not try unmixed reform and 
conciliation? Why resort to repression 
at all? There is a reason, We will 
venture a guess. Again and again have 


a desire. 
in those against whom it is applied, to meet. 
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British Statesmen and other persons 
of British race who have no title to that 
name. declared that Britain will not be 
cowed down, will not be forced by threats of 
violence to make concessions. Britishers are 
mightily afraid of the world thinking that 
they have yielded to’ force or threats of 
violence (we need not here discuss whether 
they have ever done so). So even when they 


- want to be_a little progressive, they make a 


previous show of force | in order to make the 
world kelieve that the “concessions,” as they 
are styled, proceed from unmixed’ British 
generosity. But is the world deceived? 

Of. course, on the present occasion, tke 
adoption of a repressive policy is not due 
entirely to the motive referred to above. The 
general elections in England have much to co 
with it. The-Labour Party has been again 
and again accused of being weak and vacil- 
lating in dealing with the Indian situation. 
If the Labour Ministry had continued to ke 
in power, they might have disregarded this 
charge Drought against them, as they actually 
did after the much-discussed Serajgunge 
resolution relating to Gopinath Saha, when 
there was an agitation in Anglo-India and 
Britain for forcing the hands of Government 
and make them adopt stern measures of 
repression. But now Labour has again to 
obtain the votes of the British people. So 
the Labour candidates have to show the 
British electors that Labour can be “firm” 
and “strong”. Hence there has not now been 
any opposition on the part of the “home” 
authorities to the demand of the Anglo-Indian 
bureaucracy that the Indian people should be 
taught who is the master. 

But whatever the origin of the repressive 
policy, it is bound to fail. The human spirit 
possesses great elasticity. Any pressing down 
is certain to be followed by a rebound. 

British repressive policy has naturally an 
every ozcasion on which it has been adopted, 
victimisad the strongest Indian political party, 
on the plea of that party favouring violence, 
or its activities leading to violence. That was 
what was done at the time of the Bengal 
partition agitation. Leading non-co-operators, 
including at last Mr. M. K. Gandhi, were 
similarly deprived of their liberty when the 
Non-co-pperators formed the strongest party. 
Until lately the Swarajists .have been the 
stronges; political party, at any rate in 
Bengal. But a blow has been struck at thera 
when their popularity and influence were 
already on the wane and when Gandlfi-ji and 
his followers had begun .to come into 
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taeir own. The very fact of Gandhiji’s 
revived popularity should have been consid- 
ered an armour of safety against anarchism, 
iz there were any. So, even from the point 
cf view of the bureaucracy, the blow has been 
Ll-timed and ill-aimed. 

It will give a new lease of life .to the 
ufluence and power of the Swarajya party 
and make heroes of the arrested men, some 
cf whom had been heroes before already. 
ånd as all political parties in India are 
cpposed to the policy and practice of repres- 
sion, all will stand shoulder to shoulder and 
present a united front. Thus a united Con- 
gress which many leaders had been trying to 
tring about is more likely to be a reality 
cow than seemed probable even a few days 
ego. Sucha result was neither’ anticipated 
ror desired by the bureaucracy. - ; 

That Mr. C. R. Das has not been arrested 
is due to the same policy which left Srijut 
Surendranath Banerjea outside the jail in the 
enjoyment of inglorious personal freedom. 

If it be really true that a serious revolu- 
Honary spirit widely prevails in Bengal, the 
remedy for it would lie in the immediate 
edoption cf such a strikingly progressive 
cound policy in matters political as would 
eppeal to the imagination of the people, in 
lightening the burden of taxation on those on 
whom it presses heavily and in taking all 
those steps which are taken in free self-ruling 
countries for improving the material condi- 
tion of the people. 


The Reforms Committee. 


The evidence before the Reforms Commit- 
tee’ of all those whose opinions really count 
goes to show that no political party in India 
will be satisfied without complete autonomy 
in the provinces and responsibility in the 
Central Governmént. As regards provincial 
eutonomy there is practical unanimity among 
ell the influential witnesses. As regards the 
Central Government, 
Foreign Affairs and the Political portfolio 
in the hands of the Executive Government. 
This is the minimum. More advanced is the 
view that nothing should be left in the hands 
cf an irresponsible executive, and that even 
the military department should be under the 
control of the legislature, a minimum annual 
military allotment, say of 50 crores, being 
guaranteed. We have more than once observed 
that if the military department ‘be left 
cneontrélled, its expenditure would make it 


impossible. to carry on the work of the other 


political, humanitarian or ethica 


some leave Defence,. 


departments effectively even if we had full 
freedom of action in them. Freedom cannot 
be obtained by compartments. 


“The Indian Social Reformer.” - 


With reference to our note in the last 
issue relating to the Indian Social Reformer, 
Mr. K. Natarajan has informed us that the 
paper was started nòt, by him but by some 
friends whom he joined within a few months 
of its starting. 


“Forward.” 


We congratulate Forward on its complet- 
ing the first year of its existence: We hope 
it will grow more and more useful to the 
public. l 





Gandhi-ji on Himself. 


A Roman Catholic correspondent having 
drawn Gandhi-ji’s attention to the fact that 
many of his admirers and followers have. 
compared him to Christ and having criticised 
that comparison, Mahatma Gandhi wrote in 
reply in Young India :— . 


“So itis only natural for me to ask you what 

you think ofall that these writers have written 
about you.” 
_ The pain that the writer feels over the compar- 
ison is obvious. In answer to his question] may | 
repeat what*I have ‘said before that I do not like 
these comparisons at all. They serve no useful 
purpose and cause unnecessary hurt to the feelings 
of- the devotees of the masters with whose life 
mine is compared. I lay claim to nothing*exclusi- 
vely divine inme. Ido not claim prophetship. 
Iam but a humble seeker after, Truth and bent 
upon finding it. I count no sacrifice too great for 
the sake of seeing God’ face to face. The whole 
of my_ activity whether it may be called social, 
itari ical is directed to 
that end. And as I know that God is found more 
often in the lowliest of His creatures than in the 
high and mighty, I am struggling to reach the 
status of these. I cannot do so without their 
service. Hence my passion for the service of the 
suppressed classes. And as I cannot render this 
service without entering politics, I find myself in 
them. Thus I am no master. Iam buta 
struggling, erring, humble servant of India and 
there-through of humanity. 





Mahatma Gandhi on Sympathy 
-~ for the Poor. 


In Young India for September 11 last, in 
the article entitled “The Realities” (By M. K. 
Gandhi), occurs. the following passage :— 


’ The Congress must progressively represent the 
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“masses, They are as_ yet untouched by politics. 





_ them. We must first come in living touch with 
_ them by working for them and in their midst. We 
j heir sorrows, understand their diffi- 
culties and anticipate their wants. With the pariahs 
_ we must be pariahs and see how we feel to clean 
the closets of the upper classes and have the 
remains of their table thrown at us. We must 
see how we like being in the boxes, miscalled 
houses, of the labourers of Bombay. We must 
indentify ourselves with the villagers who toil 
under the hot sun beating on their bent backs an 
į under the hot beatin; their bent back d 
see how we would like to drink water from the 
pool in which the villagers bathe, wash their clothes 
and pots and in which their cattle drink and roll. 
Then and not till then shall we truly represent 
the masses and they will, as surely as [ am 
_ writing this, respond to every call. i 
_ “We cannot all do this, and if we are to do this, 
good-bye to Swaraj for a thousand years and 
more,” some will say. I shall sympathise with the 
Se a But I do claim that some of us at least 
will haye to go throtgh the agony and out of it 
only will a nation, full, vigorous and free, be born. 
I suggest to all that they should give their mental 
cooperation and that they should mentally identify 
themselves with the masses, and as a visible and 
tangible token thereof, they should earnestly spin 
for at least thirty minutes per day in their name 
and for their sake. It will be a mighty prayer 
from the intelligentsia among the Hindus, Mussal- 
mans, Parsis, Christians, and others of India, ris- 
, up to Heaven for their, that is, Ingia’s 
deliverance. 


The Unity Conference. 


The resolutions passed at the Delhi Unity 
Conference breathe the true spirit of religious 
liberty and toleration. They are quite reason- 
able. On going through them, the only 

addition which occurred to us as desirable 
was that in the second resolution the words 
“outrages on women” should be inserted 
after the words “resulting in” in the first 
sentence, making it run as follows:— 

This conference deplores the dissensions 
and quarrels that are now going on between 

Hindus and Muslims in several places in 
“India resulting in [outrages on women,] loss 
_of life, burning and plunder of property and 
desecration of temples.” 

= On what the Conference achieved and 
what it can do, the following article contri- 
‘buted by Bishop Westcott, the Metropolitan 
of India, to The Statesman, will amply repay 
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the Unity Conference, so far from demonstrating its 
futility, have, tomy mind, indicated the secret of that 
measure of success which it has already achi eved, e 
and the ground of our hopes for a permanent im- 
provement in communal relationships. I am under 

no illusion in regard to the fact that those economie 
and political causes which were definitely excluded — 
from the consideration of the conference lie at the 
very root of the present troubles and that the reli- 
gious differences which are generally the ostensible — 
causes of outbreaks are more often than not merely — 
the most effective means by which coy per= 
sons have been able to excite the passions of igno- 
rant and fanatical people. But another Committee 
have been appointed to consider these, and it ha a 
been called on to report by the middle of December, 
thus allowing fuller time for the consideration of a 
a very thorny subject. a 


Earty Tension. a 
Meanwhile, this conference has in no small meas- 


i 


ure effected in the case, of those who were present 
that conversion of mind which we have > been ` 
constantly reminded is the essential preliminary-to _ 
the estab.ishment of genuine Hindu-Moslem unity. 
Of this change of mind no one who was sent. 
throughout the discussions of the Subjects Con mit- 
tee, could have failed to be aware. We commenced 

to sit on the morning of Saturday the 27th and 
when, after preliminary spesches on the general — 
principles of religious tolerance and frenini OF a" 2% 
thought, we got down to the consideration of aseries 
of brief resolutions which a small committee had 
prepared, the bitterness and tensity of feeling which TE 
prevailed at once became obvious and, though their = » 
expressior was curbed they yet threatened to rena a 
der the Conference abortive. As we listened on _ 
hour after hour to Hindus expatiating on their - 
veneration for the cow and dena ae its slaughte E gd 
we realised the depth and intensity of their ER B: 
though the arguments by which they sought teria 
explain ard justify them might carry little convic- 
tion. No grievance on the Muhammedan side seemed _ 
to an impartial observer, to arouse quite the 
same , bitter resentment, though at one time the) . 
conscloustess that the playing of music outside 
mosque at the time of public worship could hardly — - 
be placed on a level with the slaughter of cows 
as an, outrage led some Muhamedan speakers to give 
prominence to the carrying of idols in procession 
as an insult to their religious susceptibilities no 
whit less grievous than that of which the Hindus 
A New Srni. 


complained. 

This underlying bitterness was associated with a 
spirit of deep suspicion. Neither party seemed able 
to trust the professions of goodwill made by the = a5 
other and generous advances were treated as à bait 
to secure some more substantial advantage. Even 
on the afternoon of the fifth day when a speech by Ja 
Maulana Abul Kalam Azad had won unstinted admir- 


ation by che brilliance of its eloquence and 
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which greeted this question showed th 
would not long be delayed. The 
ing and the desire for party gain 
replacediby a new spirit of tolerance 
ed that differences of custom and 
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timate, and that the convictions of others were enti- 
tied to the same respect which they asked for their 
own. The winning of concessions ceased to be the 
aim ef the rival disputants, as it was perceived that 
the spirit of goodwill and mutual consideration was 
a more effective means of removing causes of 
et ce. 
Rieuts AND RESPONSIBILITIES. 

But the conversion went further: at the 
commencement of the conference great stress was 
laid by both parties on their rights and the earlier 
Grafts of the resolutions had largely taken the form 
cf a declaration of rights. 

Gradually. the members came to realize that 
rights carried responsibilities and that the solution 
cf their difficulties was to be found rather in the 
acknowledgment of obligations than in the assertion 
of rights. 

Ss I must not stop to trace out other aspects of the 
change ia thought and temper which issued in the 
resolutions passed by the conference. The value of 
_ these lies in the fact that they are the expression 
ef a genuine spirit of tolerance and not the embo- 
diment of a working compromise as the result of 
communal bargaining. I know well that there are 
many outside the conference who are religious fanat- 
cs to whom the letter of their Scriptures is, an 
revocable law compelling them to deny the right 
= of religious Ilberty at any rate to their own co-reli- 
= gienists, men who were capable of commending the 
_ Amir of Afghanistan for the recent stoning of a 
= Mukammdan. heretic, but the new spirit of tolerance 
~ will spread as it has spread in the West, and it is 
~ for us to encourage it. 





Uniry AND SWARAJ. 


= It has been urged that this plea for religious 
tolerance on the part of Hindu. and Mahomedan 
leaders at the conference is simply the result of 
the present political situation, it being recognised 
that Swaraj is impossible of attainment so long as 
the present bitter antagonism exists. Granted that 
this is largely true, we have no reason to mistrust 
it. if it is genuine, as I believe it to be, because of 
the motive which has inspired it. The Government 
has frankly accepted for India the political ideal 
of dominion status within the Empire, Are we 
Englishmen not bound, in loyalty to this ideal, to 
welcome whole-heartedly the appearance of that 
= spirit which will bring the day of its realisation 
nearer? But again it is asked, can we hope that 
= the resolutions of a conference which can lay no 
claim to represent officially the religious communi- 
. ties whose disputes it sought to settle, will carry 
| amy weight with the mass of the followers of those 
~ fæths? The conference achieved success largely 
_ because the members were not elected delegates 
= helding a “ticket,” but men free to listen to reason 
and. to be won by argument. 
F There was room for the free spirit of God to 
= work among them, and the claims of freedom and 
__ tolerance were not overwhelmed by the infallible 
~. pronouncements of theological experts. The theolo- 
giam was not ignored, as was shown by the presence 
of Maulana _Kifaiyet_ Ullah, the President of the 
Jamay e'!-ul-Ulema of Delhi and many others and the 
deferenee with which they were listened to, but 
| the theories and statements were tested by the 
light of a, wider knowledge, and truth prevailed 
: oyver prejudice. | 
2 The Tesolutions go forth to win their way to 
popular acceptance by the same forces which 
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brought them to the birth. They appeal to men- 
not by the weight of the acknowledged authority 
which lies behind them, but by the reasonableness 
which characterises them. They prescribe little in 
the way of definite rules applicable only to special 
circumstances, but they inculcate a spirit in. which 
every emergency can be successfully dealt with, 
Throughout the conference, though the thought of 
Mahatma Gandhi and his ideals were ever present, 
speakers deliberately refrained from claiming the 
weight of his authority for the opinions which they 
urged, preferring that they should win their way 
just in so far as the measure of truth which they 
embodied warranted. ; 

_ If the resolutions for which general acceptance 
is now sought embody true principles, the solution 
of the problem of religious strife which they offer 
will deserve a ready welcome, but, if their , under- 
lying principles are false, no coercive authority can 
care them from the rejection to which they must be 

oomed. ‘ 





Sir Currimbhoy Ebrahim. 


By the death of Sir Currimbhoy Ebrahim, 
Baronet, the Bombay Presidency in parti- 


cular and all India in general have suffered a 
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Sir Currimbhoy Ebrahim 


great loss. At the time of his death he wad 
in BM S4th year. The Indian Daily Mail 
writes : 


The share which the industrious and enterprising 
Khoja community of Western India had in develop- 
ing and exten the trade of the country is 
unquestionably very great, For many years past the 

hojas have played a foremost part in the great 
work of creating new industries, and_of opening up 
new markets for the produce of India. They have 
had a large influence in enlarging and strengthen. . 
ing the prosperity of the City of Bombay. the 
Khojas of y, Sir Currimbhoy Ebrahim is ack- 
nowledged throughout Bombay and Western India 
as being foremost among their leaders. 


NOTES 


+ OF his generosity we read in The Bombay 
Chronicle :— 
Sir Currimbhoy was chairman, and supporter 
of several Khoja benevolent funds, and his private 
charities were very extensive—they were not con- 
Wined to his own people or the professors of his 
own creed. He was interested in many charitable 
| institutions, every deserving institution getting help 
from his generous hands. For many years he was 
poner with the fund for providing’ medical relief 
to the women of: India. 
factions his magnificent contributions of the thrée 
lakhs to the Prince of Wales Museum and of 41/2 lakls- 
to the Royal Institute of Science and the endowment 
of 10 lakhs this year for scholarships to Muslim 
students may be mentioned. 
There is also a big orphanage at Ma- 
tunga which is supported by his charities. 


Floods. 


All parts of India have suffered this year 
from devastating floods. In northern India 
among public institutions the greatest sufferer 
has been the Gurukula at Hardwar. It has 
lost in buildings and other property washed 
away, several lakhs of rupees. At’ Hrisikesh 
more than a hundred Sadhus are said to 

ave lost their lives. No trace of their 
bodies have been found. 

The loss of life caused by the . floods 
different parts of India’ is irreparable. 
y lost may, 
people and Government are able to do their 
duty. 

We have more than once suggested that 
apable engineers otight to be -deputed by 

overnment to see what bas been done in 
America and elsewhere to ‘prevent. floods 
om devastating the country. On their re- 
urn from abroad they. may be able to do 
something similar for India. ` 





in 
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Protective Steel Tariff, 


What with dumping ‘by foreign manu- 
acturers and what with fluctuations in ex- 
hange, the Indian steel industry again finds 
ts existence threatened. It has again ap- 
lied for a higher protective tariff. On prin- 
iple we do not object to ‘an increased tariff. 
But there ought to be a limit to the sacri- 
vees which Indian purchasers are required 
o make. The people of India may agree to 
ay higher prices if the Tata Irón and Steel 
Yorks be made.a really national industry. 
‘herefore, before agreeing to a gradually 
nereasing tariff, Government ought’ to ascer- 
ain whether the concern ‘is really carried | 
n with as much economy as is consistent’ 
ith efficiency and whether adequate arrange- 
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ments have been made for the træning of 
Indians to replace all foreign skilled labour 
within a reasonable ‘period of: tme. It 
would be unreasonable to call upon the peo- 
ple of India to pay high prizes. for ` certain 
kinds of steel goods for ai indefinitely long 
period of time, in order that at salaries may 
"be paid to foreigners and dividends nay be 
earned. by the share-holders of the company 
owning the Works. 





ae acne Tagore on the Spirit of 
French Revolution. 

A Baie! real states. that, interviewed 
by a representative: of the - ‘Oeivre” , the poet 
Tagore said that if France succeeled in 
making the spirit of the French revolution 
triumph at Geneva, peace would be secured 
for the world. Obviously the poet had in view 
the princivlas of Liberty, Equality and Frater- 
nity, which have remained largely confined 
to paper. 


inl 
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Rabindranath Tagore and Polit:cs. 


With reference to another Paris telegram, 
running as Žollows : 

“Dr, Rabindranath Tagore is sailtrg from 
Cherbourg for America in response to an invitation 
from the Latin -American Republics to attend the 
celebration of the centenary: of their indeperdence,” 
‘B Bengali contemporary asks, why the poet 
does not devote himself with his whok soul 
to liberating his own country. . 

- We do not know whether che poet if his 
attention had been drawn’ to the question, 
would have answered it, and what his answer 
would have been in that case. But es one 
journalist has asked the . question, enother 
may be permitted to make a few remarks. 

In our opinion the poet has been trying 


all along to win for himself and his ecuntry- 
men by his sadhana-a deeper and broader 


freedom than what mere pclitical’ --iberty 
signifies. Not that he has been indifferent to 
the attainment of political freedom. He wants 
it not less than any other Indian. On y his 
method has ‘been: different. Indian political 
idealism, on its positive aspects has nct yet 
left - behind Tagore’s idealism, which <s still 
undergoing fresh developments. 

Tne inchrations, aptitudes and powers of 
different persons are different. Therefore it 
is not reascnable to éxpect the same knd of; 
work from all men. tis 

A man may be doing: bis. duty as . 
citizen to tae full without being & stata; 
or a politician. Let us here quote 
sentences from an article ecntribu, 
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Benedetto Croce, Italy’s foremost philosopher, 
to The Century Magaxine. In order that the 
value of Croce’s opinion may be fully 
estimated, -it should be added that he has 
himself been a statesman, and therefore he is 
not a mere theorist. He was appointed. to 
the Senate of the Kingdom of Italy in 1920, 
and in ths same year, under the Giolitti 
government, he became minister of public 
instruction and inaugurated a policy of 
liberal reconstruction. His literary, philo- 
sopkicar, and political theories also have 
exerted a very wide. influence on modern 
thought. In his opinion, it is not merely 
political activity that is public; every. sphere 
of activity is entitled to be called public 
activity. 

“And this sphere is public in that it is part. of 
that universal in which all other spheres of activity 
unite, vibrate, resound, and from which vibrations 
and echoes descend into each separate sphere.” — 

From this last observation of his, one can 
without difficulty infer that Croce understands 
the function of citizenship in a very liberal 
and wide sense. This inference finds support 
from what immediately follows : 

“A citizen becomes a poet ora philosopher or 
a saint without, however, ceasing to be a citizen. 
On thə contrary, the deeper he goes into one of 
these forms of being, the more strictly he adheres 
to thai form, the better and truer he becomes as a 
citizen. 
of the human heart. The philosopher sets before 
them the truths of nature and the lineaments of 
history. The saint cultivates and imparts the moral 
virtues. And all these creative forces make their 
influence felt in the field that is more specifically 
political. It may, happen on occasion that poet, 
philosopher, or saint becomes statesman or soldier: a 
political personality, that is, m the narrow sense. Not 
a few such_re-orientations or changes of role might 
be counted in the past.---.--... ; and they had their 
public careers either before their special callings 


developed or after they had passed their full 
maturity and wearing out.” 


In India Sri Aurobindo Ghosh had his 
“public,” i. e., political career before his special 
calling developed. The same may be said to 
some extent of Rabindranath Tagore. 

We have not written this Note as an 
apologia for the Poet’s life. That is not 
necessary. We have been trying to 
understand that we sheuld not complain 
if our poets, sages, philosophers, saints, 
teachers, historians, men of letters and artists 
ře not also politicians. He who is true to 
his vocation, whatever it is, is also a true 
citizen. a 
“Uroce\goncludes pa 
i RRR uré-union of politics with the other forms 
of Hh tivity we do not have to depend on 
r oditiës and geniuses. That union is already 


ew —_ - . -~ ds 


The poet gives his people their dreams: 


‘cannot have in any other way that we know o 


a fact when we do the work for which we are 
fitted in the best and noblest way, and with a sense 
of responsibility and service to our fellows.” 

It may be incidentally observed here that 
though Rabindranath did not talk of an 
Asiatic Federation as others have done, and 
though he did not go to China with any 
direct or indirect political object, his visit 
to that ancient land has revived the ancient | 
feelings of love and brotherhood -between 
India and China and has thus sown the seeds, 


-of a deeper and more enduring unity than - 


any resolutions on 


an ‘Asiatic Federation | 
could produce. ù 















Spinning Franchise 
‘Spinning as a voluntary sacrifice is all right; 
but as a qualification for franchise it is galling,’ 


readiest method of populatising itand bringing i 
home to the people? Of course, my argument i 


necessary that India should be self-contained in s 
far as her clothing is concerned and that, prin 
cipally, through the spmning wheel and the hand 
loom.—M. K, Gandia. 


The foregoing passage has been extracted 
from Young India for October 16, 1924. 
We may be permitted to respectfully offer 
féw remarks on it. Befcre we do so, we hope 
to be excused for quoting what we wrote on 
hand-spinning in some recent issues, in orde 
to show that we are not captious, and cynica 
critics of the charkha. We wrote in our 
last September and October issties respectivel 


ary source of income, however small, w 


Of course, the spinning wheel cannot be thoug 


NOTES 


of as a permanent institution. Butso cannot the 
common country plough or the hand-saw_ also ; 
these will be replaced by the steam-plough an 
the power-saw. The bullock cart, has already 
been partly driven out of the field in large, cities 
by motor lorries. But the more primitive imple- 
ments and conveyances still continue to be of 
use to man ‘over the greater portion of India. And 
even the most up-to-date appliances of industry 
are being constantly scrapped in favour of more 
improved ones. So,.’no appliance, , however, 
primitive, is to be despised or rejected, if it can be 
used to advantage under present | circumstances, 
though it should not at the same time be made a 
fetish of., 

Swaraj can be won only by weapons of the 
spirit. Of course, the soul will use material means, 
But where the spirit is absent, no organisation 
or mechanical contrivance primitive or modern, 
can be of any avail. i 

We have more than once dealt on the economie 
value of hand-spinning and hand-weaving: we, have 
said that as whatever gives us confidence in our 
ability to achieve something important must nec- 
essarily embolden us and increase our zeal to attain 
Swaraj, so our ability to clothe ourselves would 
contribute indirectly to the attainment of Swaraj ; 
we have also said that the use of _Khaddar 
by all classes of people even at-a sacrifice may 
create a bond of sympathy and be a practical de- 
monstration of that sympathy between those who 

roduce the yarn and the cloth and who use them. 

evertheless, we think that to make hand-spmning 
an indispensable condition of membership of the 
Congress would practically limit the membership 
of that body to a small minority of the people and 
- of even politically-mirded Indians. 


The difference between a monetary and a 
working qualification lies in this that money 
may be earned by various kinds of labour, 
and may also be paid as an equivalent for 
various forms of work, whereas when only a 
single definite kind of work is prescribed as 
the sole qualification, no option is left. 

It is certainly not more honourable to pay 
than to labour. The dignity of labour has 
always been understood by some and talked 
of by more. But it stands to the credit of 
Mahatma Gandhi more than that of any other 
person that he has himself realised it and 
made some of the foremost persons in the 
land realise it in practice. 

In a temperance association, every member 
is rightly required to be a teetotaller, be- 
cause it is a temperance association. Similarly 
in a naval association it is quite proper to 
require every member to possess certain 
naval qualifications. But as the Congross has 
never been and is not yet a spinning or khaddar- 
producing association, therefore the proposed 
spinning franchise is criticized. No doubt 
Mahatmaji desires to make “the Congress 
for a time predominantly a spinners’ associa- 
tion.” But his desire is not yet an 
accomplished fact. And, therefore, it is not 
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legitimate to put forward any argument on 


the assumption that it is alreacy a spinners’ 


association, as he appears to d). 


In France or in any other country, con- 
But as far as 


scription may be the rule. 
we are aware, the French corstitution does 
not lay down that nobody can have the 
franchise unless he practises tle use of arms 
and fights for his country when required by 
the State to-do so. In England there was 
conscription during the war. 
were not old or unfit were sent to jail, on 
refusal to enlist but they were not disen- 
franchised. Therefore the anaogy does not 
hold goud. It does not hold good for another 
reason. Military skill may be required in a 
certain country at a certain crisis “as a 
necessity of national existence.’ But we do 
not think it can be said tnat universal 
spinning is a necessity of our national 
existence. Mahatmaji and his followers may 
think so; but opinions. differ. 

We donot in the least minimize the 
importance of clothing ourselves by our own 
efforts, particularly as India is a cotton- 
growing country. But cotton yarn and 
cloth may be manufactured in cotton mills, 
too. Therefore we do not see why the 
owners or share-holders of a cotton 
should not have the franchise. 

The ‘object of the Congress has hitherto 
been the attainment of Swaraj. Now, there 
are many self-ruling countries which do not 
produce all or even a considerable proportion 
of the cloth used by them. Therefore it is 
not impossible for India to be politically free 
even while she remains partly -lependent on 
foreign countries for her supply of cloth. 
Nor is it necessary for every Indian 
to spin and weave in order to clothe 
the entire population. A mufiplication of 
cotten mills may bring abous the same 
result. Moreover, when India had not come 
under British sway and’ when she clothed 
herself with her own fabrics, there was no 
universal spinning or weaving;—only' a 
section of the people span, and only the 
wearers plied the handloom. 


Food is at least as great a necessity as 
clothing—-in the Indian climate în the plains 
for the greater part of the year, It is a greater 
necessity than clothing. And it jis well 
known that millions of the peopls of India do 
not get enough food tbroughou their lives. 
So the production and conservation of more 
food for consumption in India might at least 
have been proposed to be made an alternative 
qualification for the Congress franchise. 


Pacifists who 


mill | 


s 
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We have referred to the fact of there 
being free countries which are dependent on 
foreign countries for their supply of cloth. 


` Britain depends on other countries for the 


supply of even most of her food. Yet she is 
politically free. There does not therefore 
appear to be any necessary connection between 
economic self-sufficiency as regards either 
food cr clothing and political freedom. 

We have already said that as whatever 


. gives us confidence in our ability to achieve 


something important must necessarily embold- 
en us and increase our zeal to attain Swaraj, 
so our ability to clothe ourseleves ` would 
contribute mdirectly to the attainment of 
Swaraj. We know also that political pressure 
may be bronght to bear on Britain by the 
resulting practical boycott of British cotton 
goods. But in the achievement of these 
economic and political results Indian cottan 
mills mey be at least as helpful as the char- 


kha and the handloom. The moral objections ` 


to modern industrialism are wellknown, but 
they are nct entirely irremediable. 

In our last issue we have also dwelt 
briefly on the moral effect of “mechanical 
compliance with a rule” (p. 475), and need 
not repeat our observations there made. 


“Tr. Tagore’s Message.” 

The New Tunes of Karachi writes :— 

On his way to Colombo, Dr. Tagore sent the 
following beautiful message to memb rs of the 
Rabindranath Club : -—“Do not belittle Truth while 
magnifying man.’ 


Tke New Bengal Ordinance. 

One of the reasons why the new Bengal 
Ordinance has been promulgated and so 
many houses have been searcked and so 
many men arrested, appears to be the chagrin 
felt by the bureaucracy at the carrying by 
a substantial majority of the non-official 
Bill <o repeal the Criminal Law Amendment 
Act of 1905 in spite of the strong opposition 
of the Government. How could Government 
bear the loss of the Criminal Law Amend- 
ment Act in addition to that of the Rowlatt 
Act? So fhe executive and the police had to 
be armed with practical irresponsibility. 

There may be in the country some per- 
sons with a revolutionary turn of mind. But 
the extent and dangerous character of the 
so-celled revolutionary movement in Bengal 
become as once apparent from Mr. Police 
Commissioner Tegart’s admission that in none 
of the howses searched were any fire-arms 


' paration on an adequate scale. 
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found, though Bolshevik literature, etc., were 
found ! We confess the Government Post Office 
delivers to us unasked much literature from 
abroad of all sorts which we throw away unread. 

Jo think that if non-violent means fail, 
physical force may be used, is no offence; 
thousands hold that opinion. To make a 


man guilty, there must be proof of actual 


preparation to overthrow the Government by 
force of arms. But there ,is no proof of 
any such preparation on an extensive and 
dangerous scale, to justify giving to the 
police a blank cheque. Circumstanced 
as India is, there cannot be any such pre- 
. That is why 
in addition to the Ahimsaists on principle, 
there are countless Ahimsaists as a matter 
of right policy. Jf any politician asserts that 
there is any such preparation, we take it as 
bluff No politician ought to make use of 
such bluff to obtain “concessions” ` from 


‘Government. 


It will not do to take it for granted that 


all the men arrested are guilty. From what 


we know of several, we cannot believe. that 
they can be so foolish as to have faith in 
the cult of the bomb and the revolver. In 
any case we are bound to believe every one 
to be innocent whose guilt has not been es- 
tablished by open trial according to the forms 
of ordinary law. 


Gopinath Saha and many other accused 
“anarchists” have been convicted and sen- 
tenced #ccording to verdicts of juries. It is, 
therefore, not true that the ordinary forms of 
law are not of any use because of intimida- 
fion of jurors. Where are the proofs of such 
general intimidation by anarchists ? 

In different parts of India, there have been . 
disgraceful religious riots resulting in 
numerous murders, outrages on women, ex- 
tensive looting and incendiarism, etc. What 
ordinary or extraordinary steps have Govern- 
ment taken to stop such things? Undoubtedly 
the life of a policeman, white or brown, is 
as valuable as that of any other man, and 
the State is bound to safeguard it. But are 
the lives, honour, property and houses of the 
far more numerous non-official Indian men and 
women not of at least as much value ? Where 
then are the Kohat, Delhi, Lucknow, Allahabad, 
and other ordinances? Are anarchical murders 
and robbery the only politically congnizable 
crimes to call for special measures, but not 
the far more numerous other kinds of collect- 
ive murders, plunder, incendiarism, ete ? 
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©- HOW TO END WAR 
A WESTERN VIEW 
WELLOOK 


BY WILFRED 


HE first condition of abolishing war is the 
desire to abolish it. 
That, at last, we have. Only a few 
meorrigible hotheads now advocate war for 
ts own sake, or believe that it is inevitable, 
a necessary adjunct of human society. 

Time was when war was glorious, and 
people really enjoyed it. Later it was regarced 
as a regrettable necessity. Finally it has come 
to be abhorred, while its inevitability is 
firmly and hotly denied. - 

One of the paramount facts of the present 
time is the almost universal feeling, which in 
many cases has hardened into a conviction, 
that war is inhuman and avoidable. So late 
as thirty years ago, it was quite otherwise. 
Then, even the “Christian” nations of the 
West believed that whilst war was in maay 
respects to be deplored, it was nevertheless 
inevitable, and to take part in it, morally 
elevating. 

The change is due to an awakened con- 
science resulting from a steady process of 
spiritual development. Like most spiritual 
changes it came suddenly. Long prepared 
for, it yet manifested itself unexpectedly, 
like a prophet. It was bound to come, how- 
ever, 1f civilisation was to develop, or even 
to survive. The world-war brought it to 
consciousness. Not until the war got goirg 
did the people realise how strongly they 
disbelieved in war, thousands since havirg 
confessed fo the pain of having to defend 
that in which they did not in their hear-s 
really believe. 
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This development, or transition, has carrie 
with it the recognition 

(1) that mankind is one: 

(2) that human reason is capable of sett- 
ling every kind of dispute setween men and 
betweer. nations ; 

(3) that the common people the word 
over love justice and are always ready to 
concede it, in consequence of which thcy 
cannot understand why they should Ic 
brought up to fear and hate one ar other, cr 
on occasion commanded to do these things; 


5 (4) that the law of buman life and of 


nations ought to be co-operation, and not 
irresponsible greed as is the case to-day. 

The zreat Labour and Sozialist movement, 
which is now universal, is largely responsible 
for this change of outlook, although tha 
abhorrence of war which it embodies is 
shared by many who still retain belief in 
capitalism. This movement, taking a; it does 
the international standpoint, looks upon war 
as social suicide, and regards all modern 
wars as the sacrifice of humanity in the 
interest of finance. It sees that suffering, 
death, poverty and unemployment are the 
inheritance of the common  pecple im 
victorious and vanquished nations alize. 

The ancient causes of war are: 

(1) The quest for food and security ; 

(2) Zeal for the protection (whic. often 
meant the spread) of a particular relizion or 
cwt. 

Science has obliterated the first csùuse. It 
is now obvious to all that mass production 
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kas made it possible for the physical needs 
cf mankind to be satisfied with comparative 
ease. Given co-operation and organisation, 
nct a single human being in any part of the 
world naed go short of the necessaries of 
life. 

Sinularly, the scientific spirit has removed 
tke second cause. Prior to the birth of 
science, faith held universal sway and the 
gods were supreme. The latter, moreover, 
were very jealous, and -because men were 
their slaves, being entirely at- their mercy, 
wholly dependent upon them for thelr 
harvests ete, wars for the supremacy of 
ones own gods as against rival gods, were 
common Science and philosophy, however, 
kavs gradually created a belief in reason by 
revealing the power of the human mind to 
ciscover and teach truth, to understand and 
control Nature, and have thereby rendered 
religious wars among the more civilised 
nations well-nigh impossible. 

It is true that unscrupulous politicians 
anc finenciers are still capable of using the 
old sh.bboleths and war-eries in order to 
uttain their ends, as they did all over Europe 
<n regard to Russia in the years succeeding 
-he Russian Revolution, but the enlightened 
public opinion of Europe would have none of 
t, despite the fact that there was widespread 


disagreement with the methods of the 
Bolsheviks. 
The frequency of wars for food and 


shelter. or in the interest of particular gods 
or a particular religion, led to the conversion 
of the war-leaders into kings. Then a new 
war motive set in: the desire of kings and 
courtiers for power and dominion. Thereafter 
wars took place on a bigger -scale than 
bezore, and withal were more ferocious. 

Later still, when the power of kings had 
been curtailed, authority gradually fell into 
the hands of traders and men of commerce, 
whe demanded an Empire for the purpose of 
commercial and industrial exploitation. But 
tc crete an Empire meant greater and more 
deadly wars than ever. 

Afzer the traders came the financiers, 
whose aim was and still is to carry out a 
policy of economic imperialism. Backed by 
untold wealth, these seek trading rights rather 
than territory, to rule by means of banks and 
financs rather than by armies and navies. 
Their object is to control raw material, cheap 
labour and markets, and thus to “develop” 
“backward” countries. Neither religion, nation- 
ality, nor indeed anything of a spiritual 
character concerns them so long as they are 
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permitted ‘exploit the earth’s resources. 
Nevertheless warfare results from their opera- 
tions, warfare of the most merciless, mechanic- 
al and revolting kind. But when it comes, its 
real cause is carefully hidden, camouflaged by 
a thousand misleading phrases, buried beneath 
a mountainof hypocritical inventions. As soon 
as the fatal hour is passed and war is 
declared, a handful of millionaires, assisted 
by a small army of satellites.turn out shoals 
of books, pamphlets, leaflets and newspaper 
articles, and so stampede the people into 
war, against their better judgment. Thus, as 
in 1914, by means’ of an avalanche of lies, 
misrepresentations, denunciations, passion- 
rousing cries, the people, misled and forsaken 
by those who had professed to teach to them 
the way of peace, distrust their better in- 
stincts, the new ideas they have been quietly 
fostering and trusting, and slide back into a 
bog they imagined they had quitted for ever. 

How, in these circumstances, are we to 
secure peace? 

War triumphed over peace in 1914 chiefly 
by virtue of organisation. The organisation 
achieved by the promoters of that war sur- 
passed anything witnessed in modern times. 
That fact must be recognised and its lesson 
learned. If peace is ever to triumph over war 
its forces will have to be well organised. By 
means of persistent propaganda, a thorough- 
going education policy, the people must be 
made to realise that war is sheer social 
suitfde, that peace is not only possible but is 
the only sensible policy, that it is, indeed, a 
personal matter. Faith in peace must be 
made as firm as faith in sun and moon, and 
as it used to be in war. 

We must start at the bottom and convince 
the people 

(1) That even to-day, with all our un- 
scientific agricultural methods, enough food is 
produced in the world to satisfy all the 
needs of mankind; 

(2) That, properly distributed, there is 
enough raw material to meet the demands of 
every nation under the sun: 

(3) That reason and science have so far 
freed mankind from poverty, bondage and 
ignorance, from all kinds of established“ 
authority, that it is folly to try and change 
the faith or opinion of people by resort to 
violence. 

It follows from the above that the control 
of the earth’s raw material ought not to be 
in the hands of rival groups of financiers, 
but should belong to the people themselves; 
that co-operation ought to be the law of 
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nations, and that warfare ought \ “be a thing 
of the past. a a 

In other words we must Set upon each 
individual recognising the importance of 

(1) asserting his or her intention to have 
nothing further, to do with war, to be no 
longer the tool of imperialistic politicians and 
financiers, and thereafter to seek by collective 
effort to 

(2) organise the international control, through 
representatives of the peoples, of the earth’s raw 
materials for the common good of mank:nd; 


(3) devolop the League .of Nations, first - 


by making it an all-inclusive league of peoples, 
and then by giving it something vital to do, 
eg. devising a scheme for the control 
and distribution of specified raw materials, 
and thereby make a beginning in the policy 
of organising the whole of society ona 
co-operative basis; 

(4) establish a series of Labour Govern- 
ments throughout the world so as to break 
the power of the combines, financial groups, 
armament rings ete, and to carry out effect- 
ive disarmament measures ; 

(5) create’ within each legislature a 
group whose object will be to advocate total 
disarmament for their own country irrespective 
of what other countries may do. 

In regard to point 4, this step is necessary 
for the reason that only Labour Governments 
are in a position to put an end to the evils 
of imperialism, including cheap native labour. 
The Yellow Peril, like the Black Peril, and 
the whole question of cheap native labeur, 
is largely the offspring of Western Capitalism. 
Whether we take India, China or Japan, the 
workers in these countries are keenly desirous 
of raising their standard of life and it is to 
the interest of the workers of the West that 
this be done. But the interests of capitalism 
and imperialism demand that these countries 
be economically controlled, which means that 
their labour shall be exploited, i.e kept 
cheap. Sooner or later the eight hundred 
millions of people who comprise these three 
countries will assert their authority, which 
will mean trouble and probably war if 
capitalist governments continue to hold sway 
inthe West. Outside the great Labour Move- 
- ment there is not the slightest indication of 
an enlightened policy, any kind of mutual 
understanding, in regard to the coloured 
races. And it is simply impossible to wipe 
out of existence eight hundred milions of 
people. We may try to do that, of course, 
or we may try to enslave them, or, thirdly, 
we may try to come to an understanding 
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with them and co-operate with them for our 
mutual good.. If the first alternative is 
impossible, the second would be morally 
disastrous, whilst it would most certainly 
lead to a war of unprecedented fzigitfulness. 


The third policy is the only sane one. ‘This 
is Labour’s policy, and it requires no sword 
to carry it through. 

Particular attention should ba given 


to points (1) and (5), as these call for the 
cultivation of that sense of individual 
responsibility which is the secret of succ2-s 
in any cause. 

Innumerable objections are raised the 
moment one suggests disarmament fir ores 
own country irrespective of whet other 
countries may do. It is alleged, e. g. 

(1) that other nations would attack 
enslave such nation: 

(2) that if it were an imperial pover 
other nations would attack and try to attach 
the various parts of its enipire ; 

3) that at once other nations would try 
to satisfy imperialistic ambitions from which 
the fear of stronger’ nations had hitherto 
restrained them. 

All such fears melt away as soon as we 
reflect that nothing so elevates the human 
mind, and with it conduct, like faith m man- 
kind, the effort to apply finer principles. The 
stimulating effect of an act of faith is univers- 
al .and spontaneous. It cannot be denied 
that the coming into power of a Labour 
Government in Britain, (which was tke out- 
come of an act of faith on the part of the 
British people) has changed the atmosphere, 
the morale, and the political outlock, not 
only of Europe but of America, ard indeed 
of the whole world. Since then Labour 
Government after ‘Labour Government has 
come into being. Further, when in Britain, 
in the early decades of the nineteenth century 
an attempt was made to abrogate the law by 
which a man could be hung for  -tealing 
anything tocįhe value of five shillings, it was 
stated in the British Parliament that to take 
this step would be to check all restraint and 
cause the workers to run through tke country 
seeking whom or what they might devour. 
When, eventually, that Jaw was abrogated, it 


and 


' was found that the exact opposite oi what 


had been predicted happened. Instcad of 
crime increasing it diminished. The mor] 
is: trust human nature and, with rare excep- 
tions, it will respond with conduct :qually 
noble. The effect of exalted conduct on the 
part of a great nation would be electric and 
universal, such, indeed as to make it impossible 
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for that country to be injured or taken 
advantage of by an unscrupulous neighbour. 
Governments are sensitive to psychological 
changes in the people, and the common people 
everywhere are*keenly appreciative of and 
responsive to acts of moral courage. All 
the ezrors of the merely nominal pacifists of 
to-day‘ spring from failure to realise the 
universal psychological effects of a bold moral 
policy. 

Tne indisputable fact is that the nation 
which is able to rise to the spiritual level 
whence it can totally disarm, will be. the 
strongest and safest nation in the world. 
Othez nations would admire it too much to 
attack it No army eould conceivably be 
induced to march against it, for no Govern- 
ment could say that it was aggressive or that 
it sought to deprive other peoples of their 
rights. The. very act of disarming would 
prove that at least one nation believed in 
human nature, in justice and reason, and was 
prepared to trust these qualities under all 
circumstances. Moreover, trustand generosity 
are the most powerful civilising forces we 
possess. They dissipate fury, subdue the 
wildast passions, neutralise the most im- 
placable hatreds, enfeeble and undermine the 
most be:licose militarisms. 

If is scarcely possible to imagine the 
psychological effect which a bold policy of 
disarmament, carried out by one of the 
great imperialist nations would have upon 
the world. By a single stroke, the nations 
of the earth would be swept on to a 
higher; moral plane. Imperialism would 
mest its doom. Tyrant -© princes or 
governments would fear the newly-awakened 
moral consciousness. But if an army could 
be induced to invade a country that had dis- 
armed, what could such army do if it were 


treated as the Germans treated the French — 


when they marched into the Ruhr in January 
1923? If world opinion swung round to the 
side of Germany in the circumstances in 
which zhat country was placed at that time, 
how much more decidedly would it swing 
round to the side of a nation which stood 
high in the public esteem, and whose sole 
crime consisted in having done a heroic 
thing ? 


The world is awaiting the heroic nation— _ 


the nation that dare disarm no matter what 
others do. There can be no disputing what 
the other nations would do afterwards. 
Shame and admiration combined would effect 
the desjred result. As Labour throughout the 
world ^as been elevated and stimulated as a 
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titish General Election of 1923, 
impotent asir« Government is in regard to 
fundamental “issues, whether domestic or 
imperial, so the movement towards world 
disarmament would be strengthened beyond 
measure were one of the great nations to 
adopt a bold policy of disarmament. 

The heroic nation will yet appear, and 
when it does, it will’ be the first nation of 
the world, as it will be the morally greatest. 
Moral courage is the basis of all true 
greatness. . 

The present state of affairs in regard to 
armaments is an unassailable proof that 
without moral disarmament, the abandonment 
of distrust and the voluntary adoption of a 
bold policy of disarmament, it is useless to 
expect success to attend the policy of dis- 
armament by conferences merely. The after- 
history of the Washington -Conference is a 
complete vindication of this contention. We 
must have a moral lead. Given such a lead, 
Disarmament ,Conferences will be of great 
help, for they will educate, and be the means 
of focussing the public opinion of the world 
upon the disarmament issue. The League of 
Nations will hasten the coming of peace, 
because it contains the machinery whereby 
a disarmed world can settle its disputes. 

But the world cannot be saved by machi- 
nery; it can only be saved by vision and 
courage-~the vision of a better way and the 
courage to pursue it. 

Happily the truths and principles upon 
whith a sound policy of disarmament depends 
are being disseminated in manifold ways. 

| Peace organisations were never so numer- 
ous or so active-as they are at the present 


result of th 


time. 
4 The Trades Union and Labour Movements 
of the world are organising public opinion 
for total disarmaments. 

The War Resisters International is spread- 
ing its tentacles right across the world. 

The World War produced a formidable 
array of Conscientious Objectors in the 
various countries involved in it. ; 

There is talk of a Labour Government in 
Denmark bringing in a bill for what is 
virtually total disarmament. 

In the British Parliament a group of 
Labour M.P.s have voted for an amendment - 
to reduce the British army to some 
10,000 men. 

In Germany the workers have met an 
invasion of French troops with a policy of 
non-resistance. 

Undia_is_showing the world how to win 
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freedom by suffering, how to ercome the 
most powerful imperialism oe known by 
enduring a policy of viole which it 
refuses to emulate.) 

The need of the time, and the trend of 
events, are apparent. 


Individuals have given the lead. The na- 
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tions must inevitably follow. Which nation 
will have the honour of being the first to 
enter the heroic but as yət untrodden path 
to universal peace remains to be seen. What 
nation that be, its conduct will not jeopardise 
peace, but will at one stroke bring adisarmed 
world within sight. 


By ©. E ANDREWS 


CHAPTER L 
Old Delhi 


å S a background for this Memoir, I have 
tried to obtain from various contem- 
porary sources, whichare very rapidly 
vanishing away, a picture of the condition of 
Old Delhi before the Mutiny. There are still 


those living, at the time that I am writing ~ 


this book, in the year 1911, who were fully 
“grown-up men before the Mutiny began. 
Munshi Zaka Ullah and Maulvi Nazir Ahmed 
were two of these, and among their small 
group of intellectual friends in Delhi “Were 
others also. They will soon all be gone, and 
it is of importance to obtain their own vivid 
pictures of what happened in the old days, 
before it passes away from memory alto- 
gether, j 

I have not taken the materials for this 
opening chapter from any printed records, 
but from the living memory of those ,who 
still survive and are well known to me as my 
personal friends. In certain small details, 
their memory may be faulty, or my represen- 
tation of it may be imperfect, but at least the 
record should have the vividness of personal 
eye-witness. : 

Outside the Kashmir Gate, I am told, 
“ there were very few houses or roads. The 
site of the present large railway station inside 
the City was one of the most thickly popu- 
lated areas of old Delhi. What is now cleared 
away, aS a great open space, for military 
purposes, between the Fort and the Great 
Mosque, was filled with the houses of the 
middle classes, along with a sprinkling of the 
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nobility attached to the-Moghal Court. Dur- 
ing the second quarter of the century, from 
1830-1850, when the ‘Eng ish Peace’, as it 
was called, was firmly established, there was 
great prosperity in the city and the common 
people, shared in that prosperity. The rate 
of wheat was about forty seers to the rupee, 
and’ that of ghee four seers to the rupee.” 
The majority of citizens led an easy- 
going comfortable existence and time was 
leisurely spent. Festivals were common, and 
life of the citizens was full of variety, colour 
and charm. The markets as yet contained 
very few foreign goods, and only a-very small 
number of the rich used European cloth 
imported all the way from Calcutta. There 
was only one good road outside the walls. 
The ordinary roads inside the city were full 
of holes and became invariably ankle-deep in 
mud during every monsoon season. But 
people did not notice this, as they had been 
used to nothing else all their lives. The 
great nobles of the city kept stately bullock 
carriages in which they went from place to 
place accompanied by much jolting. Often, 
one wheel of a carriage would come off, owing 
to the roughness of the road. Down the 
middle of the central thoroughfare of Delhi, 
the world-famous Chandni Chowk, ran a canal, 
and trees grew on both sides. 


* A seer is equal to about two pounds 
avoirdupois. 

‘Ghee’ is clarified butter. The present price of 
wheat is more than five times dearer than this re- 
corded amount. the difference was so remark- 
able, [ made many separate inquiries, on this point; 
but the testimony was always the same. 
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The gardens, which are fairly numerous, 
were for the most part closed to the public. 
Certain gardens were used by the royal 
ladies of the Moghal Court, and some were 
called by their names. The water supply was 
very bad. There were not many public wells 
and the water taken from these not infre- 
quently produced a very painful kind of boil, 
tor which Delhi was notorious, called the 
‘Delhi Sore’. Water used to be brought up 
in skins from the Jumna in the hot weather, 
and sold in the streets. The great river at 
that time ran beneath the wall of the palace 
and the Fort. It has considerably moved its 
course curing the last fifty years. 

The <inest sight in the streets, which was 
the pride of all the inhabitants of Delhi in 
those days, was to see the royal elephants, 
covered with cloth of gold, and on state 
occasions carrying huge gilded howdahs on 
their basks as they were led by the mahouts. 
These were the delight and joy of the whole 
city, especially of the young. I have had 
many accounts of them from those who had 
actually seen the sight in their younger days, 
and their magnificence evidently impressed 
the imagination. Not far from the great 
Mosque was an immense well, called the 
‘Well of the Elephants’. There, the state 
elephants used to come morning and evening 
from the Fort to the great pleasure and 
amusement of the Delhi people. 

At the time when Munshi Zaka Ullah, 
was a [ttle child, the Moghal Emperor Baha- 
dur Skah, who traced. his direct descent to 
the Emperors Baber and Akbar and Shah 
Jehan, was an old man nearing his dotage. 
But all the same, he was greatly respected 
by the easy-going inhabitants of the royal 
city. One of the survivors, who had actually 
seen him, told me that he was dearly loved 
by Muhammadans and Hindus alike, and his 
foibles and weaknesses as a monarch were a 
parz of his attraction for the multitude. He 
was very simple and unwarlike. People 
would smile at his simplicity, but they loved 
him all the same. 

The Emperor, Bahadur Shah, was himself 
_skilled in those fine arts for which the 
ancient city of Delhi was justly famous at 
the time. The four chief of these were (i) 
music, (ii) manuscript illumination, (iii) minia- 
ture painting on ivory, and (iv) poetry. The 
last mentioned was the one absorbing fascina- 
tion for the class; and all the nobles vied 
with one another in their rival literary 
productions. Contests were held; the most 
favourell poems were recited. Every noble 


` inhabitants, 


“famous in Urdu literature, 
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is rivalry and each of thenr 
awn de plume, by which he was. 
well known this confined literary world. 
The Emperor would often take part in these 
literary and musical contests. 

The favourite sport among the nobles 
within the Fort was that of cock-fighting ; 
and immense sums of money would be lost 
or won-upon the issue of a single cock-fight. 
Meanwhile, the affairs of administration with- 
in the Fort, as far as they remained in 
the Emperor’s power, went from bad to worse. 
He became more and more the prey of 
greedy courtiers and sycophants, who used to 
flatter him grossly and praise him to the 
skies for his musical or poetic skill, in order 
to obtain his bounty. In this way, large sums. 
of money were extracted from him, which 
ought to have been used for state purposes. 

Meanwhile the royal princes had their 
way and decay reigned supreme in everything 
that the Emperor handled. The whole picture 
that was drawn of him before me by those, 
who in their younger days had actually been 
present within the Fort, was not unlike the 
portrait of old King Réné, as sketched by Sir 
Walter Scott in his novel, Anne of Gelerstein. 

The long residence together, side by side 
in the same city, of Muhammadans and 
Hindus had brought about a _ noticeable 
amalgamation of customs and usages in the 
pre-Mutiny days. 
North, the Hindus have not been unequally 
matched in numbers and their influence has 
tol@ein its own way just as the influence of 
Islam has told in other directions. I have 
had more evidence of this amalgamation of 
Hindus and Musalmans in old Delhi than ‘I 
have had concerning any other factor; it was 
evidently a feature of the city of which the 
inhabitants themselves were proud. 
whether Hindu or Musalman, 
spoke of it with pride to me and contrasted 
it with the divisions and disputes of modern 
times. 

I have often been told by these older 
inhabitants of Delhi, that it was quite com- 
mon for the two communities to join in each 
other’s festivities, Hindus with Muhammadans, 
and Muhammadans with Hindus. . This had 
been a natural custom, and none of the 
priests on either side raised any objection to 
it. The Hindus flocked to worship at the 
tomb of the Muhammadan Saint, Sayyad 
Badshah, which was near the city. It was 
also the custom of Hindu writers, who were 
to preface their 


The old 


In Delhi, unlike the further. 


i 


Urdu writings with the word ‘Bismillah’ as 
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an invocation before they began to write. 
Hindu children went in large numbers to the 
Maktabs, or schools, attached to the mosques ; 
there they learnt Persian and became attached 
to that language, all their lives, as the 
language of poetry, and prided themselyes on 
their fluency in it. On their own Hindu 
religious fast days, they would always brin 

offerings of food to their Ustad-ji (teacher 
‘and they would invite him to their families 
to share in their festivities. ` Musalmans, on 
their side, spoke of the Hindu religious 
festivals and customs with great respect and 
were very particular never to expose beef 
for sale in the streets. At the social func- 
tions, such as marriages and the like, presents 
were accepted and exchanged. 

The old Emperor himself, Bahadur Shah, 
was most punctilious in these matters. © He 
would pass in procession with his royal 
elephants and would take his seat afterwards 
in the Saman Burj and watch the crowd. that 
passed beneath him at the chief Hindu 
festivals as well as at the Muhammadan 
festivals. He would also, sometimes, publicly 
recite his own verses, and the people used 
loudly to applaud. The Miurzas, or royal 
princes, used to ride on gaily caparisoned 
horses through the city, on such occasions, 
when the whole city took holiday; and in 
this way they often courted popularity for 
their different factions in the Court. 

Mention has already been made about the 
“English Peace.’ This may be reckoned from 
the year 1803. In that year, Sindhia was 
defeated by Wellesley at the Battle of Assaye; 
and this brought to an end the Maratha 
supremacy in Delhi. There was a general 
agreement, I found, among those who could 
‘speak from the past records and memories in 
their old Delhi families, concerning Maratha 
rule, that it was oppressive and that the 
inhabitants of the city of Delhi suffered 
greatly from plunder while it lasted. Outside 
the city the looting was even worse and it 
was dangerous to travel about. Accordingly, 
when the English troops took possession of 
the city leaving the Emperor in undisturbed 
command within the Palace and Fort, the 
` general sympathy of the people was with 
them and they were pleased with their 
forbearance. The looting ceased; but I am 


told, that, most of all, through every 
‘ vicissitude of fortune, they clung to 
their old Moghal Emperors. These 


Emperors were by no means despots. Indeed, 
they were often mere. puppets in the 
hands of others. Their chief virtue lay 
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in a great tradition of tolerance, especial!” 
towards their Hindu subjects. The Hindus 
trusted them.. They were kind and generous 
and lovers of art and music. Their chief 
fault consisted in the inherent weakness anl 
imbecility of their rule; for it is hardl- 
possible to callit at times by less harsh 1 
name. The corruption, which they allowel 
to go on, brought its own inevitable retribu- 
tion and they suceumbed at once to any mor 
efficiently organised power. 

The people of Delhi—it was  generall- 
agreed by those whom I consulted,—woull 
certainly have -preferred their old traditions. 
rulers to the English, if these rulers had onl- 
been strong enough to protect the. city fror. 
violence and plunder. But as masters wer: 
arranged during the earlier part of th: 
Nineteenth Century, the inhabitants of Del 
were well content. The semblance of powe- 
was left by the foreigners from abroad in th: 
hands' of the Emperors who were allowed t> 
go on indulging in their festivities ane 
expensive amusements as they had don» 
before, and also to keep up a show of state 
But the real power remained with the Englisk: 
who protected the city from exterral enemie 
and put down as far as possible highwat 
robbery outside. . 

The Fort, along with the Palace, remainec 
entirely free from English jurisdiction anc 
control. It was looked upon as a separate 
petty State. The Emperor of Delhi used tc 
distribute from the Fort, out of his ample 
pension, something like twenty thousanc 
rupees on every royal or religious occasior 


. with a truly eastern generosity. The greates- 


respect was shown to him and to tae princes 
whenever they appeared in state in’ public 
People riding on horseback at once dismountec 
and saluted with a deep obeisance. Thc 
Emperors took citizens into servica without 
any religious distinction. The greatest trouble 
came from the royal family. The numerous 
princes of the royal blood, in this effete 
Moghal Court, were incessantly quarrelling 
among themselves and stirring up rivalries 
both in the Court and in the city; and they 
often ruined themselves and their households 
by their extravagant expendituze. They 
themselves, more than any other sirgle cause, 


brought about the final ruin of the Moghal 


House. 

Once upon a time, the Emperor himself 
Bahadur Shah, fell ill and appeared to be upon 
the point of death. The British authorities 
outside the Fort, fearing lest if the ° reigning 
Emperor died there might be a - fratricidal 
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quarrel among the princes, to gain possession 
of the throne, posted a regiment of soldiers 
at the éntrance to the Fort. The old sick 
Emperor was informed of it by his. own 
attendants. When he heard the news, he 


sert out the following message to the 
Commissioner, who lived outside the city 
gates : 


“Qiy, do you think that ‘my dead body 
will fight the English ? May I not be allowed 
even to die in peace ?” 

The Commissioner, when he received the 
message, at once withdrew the regiment and 
the old Emperor was left alone.. 

In spite of the rapid and wide decay that 
took . place in other directions during the 
reign of the last of the Moghal Emperors, 
Urdr literature made great progress. This 
was perkaps the most noticeable event in the 
history of the city at that time. In the 
Eighteenih Century, Persian had been the 
Ccurt language, spoken by everyone in the 
, presence of the King; and in the royal edicts 
Persian had always been used. But as the 
Nineteerth Century advanced a great many 
bcoks ware translated from Persian into Urdu 
and Urdu poetry flourished. The Court of the 
Moghal Emperor became the centre of this 
literary change, which was to have such'an 
important effect in Northern India as the 
century advanced. 

There were two famous Urdu poets 
at the royal court at Delhi, who were great 
rivais, Their rivalry became an event of 
first-rate importance in this puppet court. 
Ther literary names were Ghalib and Zoug. 
The latter at length gained the ear of the 
Emperor, Bahadur Shah. If court rumours 
are to be believed he defeated his rival by 
composing many of the Emperor’s best verses 
or him. The Emperor chose for his own 
nom. de plume the title, Zafar. The old and 
young people in Delhi used to sing the Urdu 
couplets of the King round about the streets ; 
and the flattery of the old man, as a poet, that 
was consciously carried on was immense. 
There was one Urdu newspaper, so I have 
been told, edited by Maulvi Mahammad Bagar. 
Later on, an English newspaper also made 


its appearance, edited by Mr. Place, called the: 


Delhi Gazette. 

The administration of the city of Delhi 
itself was in the hands of the English, out- 
side the Fort area. It was carried on as, far 
as possible unobtrusively and without change 
of eustoms. There were no separate civil 
courts. ° The executive and revenue officers 
decided both the civil and criminal suits 
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alike under the same jurisdiction. “But the 
amount of litigation was exceedingly small. 
It differed remarkably from what is customary 
and prevalent today. Sir Theophilus Metcalfe 
was perhaps the most famous among the 
Resident Commissioners, and he used to live 
in the large bungalow on the banks of the 
river Jumna, atthe foot of the Ridge, which 
is still called ‘Metcalfe House’ after him 
today. The story runs, that during the hot 
weather he used to ride out each night, in & 
carriage drawn by magnificent horses along 
the Qutab Road, and pass the night in the 
purer and cooler air at the rising ground on 
which is built the Qutab Minar. There were 
very few troops in the neighbourhood: of the- 
city itself ; but remarkably good order was 
kept; and the roads outside the city were. 
safer from highway robbers than they had. 
ever been before. 

A note by Mr. Trevelyan, who. was British: 
Resident in Delhi in 1831, states that an 
English class was opened in Delhi as. early 
as 1827, and that as many as 300. students. 
were reading English as early as. 1831. The- 
school - was first started close to the Ajmere- 
Gate; but the old Delhi College which grew 
out of the original school was situated not 
far from the Kashmir Gate and the River- 
Jumna. 

The Hindus and Musalmans, at _first,. 
objected to learning. English at this school. 
For they were convinced that the foremost’ 
obj@æ of the British authorities.in opening it 
was to convert them to Christianity. It so 
happened that in quite early days one of 
the most brilliant mathematical students, a 
Hindu by birth, whose name was. Ramchandra, . 
became a Christian. This only served to 
confirm the popular impression, and: a strict 
boycott of the English school began. The 
Muhammadan community was especially pre- ` 
judiced against this new form, of education. 
Though lavish Government scholarships were 
offered and a free education was. given, very 
few, even of the poorest, among the Muham-. 
madans, would accept the proffered aid. 

Nevertheless, among those who had suffi- 
cient courage to break through the boycott 
and receive instruction in the new learning, 
there were some who were destined to 
become afterwards in their own generation, 
the most remarkable men in Northern India.. 
The teaching must have been exceptionally 
good; and those who were present as. 
students have spoken to me in the highest 
terms of the ability of the staff. 

Among the first students to attend was. 
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Ramchandra, whom I have menticted. His 
course was brilliant. He discovered a new 
mathematical formula and gained a European 
reputation as a mathomatician. There was 
also Nazir Ahmed, who has since become 
‘the leading Urdu writer of the Nineteenth 
Century and world-famous besides for his 
Arabic learning. There was Shabamat Ali, 
who became Prime Minister at Indore, and 
Mukand Lal, who gained a high reputation 
as one of the first doctors of the modern type 
in North-West India. Zia-ud-Din and 
Mohammad Husain, whose literary name was 
Azad, were also students and contemporaries 
with Zaka Ullah. These three together with 
Nazir Ahmed and Altaf Husain, ‘Hati? may 
be regarded as the chief founders of modern 
Urdu Literature. 

About the year 1843, the school-building 
in which the new learning was taught, were 
‘transferred from Ajmere Gate to the Royal 
Library, Which was not far from the Kashmir 
Gate and close to the arsenal. I believe, 
today, some of the class rooras are still used 
as buildings for the Government High School. 
‘The mathematical side of the College was 
strong from the very first. The English 
books, that were used, were obtained from the 
Calcutta School Book Society; but it was 
uot easy at any time to get the books required 
and there were long delays. I have had 
an interesting account given me of the 
courses of English by one of those who was 
among the first students. He told me thain 
English Poetry, Goldsmith’s ‘Traveller’ and 
‘Deserted Village’ were studied very carefully. 
Most of the students learnt them off by heart. 
Then followed Milton’s ‘Paradise Lost’ and 
Shakespeare’s plays, which were taught in the 
highest classes of all. I have not been able 
to get a complete hist of the prose books, but 
.Richardson’s ‘Selections’, Bacon’s ‘Advancement 
of Learning,’ Cateley’s ‘England’, and Burke’s 
“Essays and Speeches’, were among them. 
Burke was very popular with this earlier 
generation of Indian students; and this probably 
accounts for the somewhat florid style of 
English writing which was at first in fashion, 
when they took to forming their own style of 
_nglish composition. 

But, unlike the first enthusiasm for the 
new learning in Bengal, where the passionate 
study of the English language for a time 
swept all before it, these students in the 
North of India, did not take very kindly to 
their new studies in English literature. The 
most povular side of the education offered in 
the old College was not the English’ side, but 
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the vernacular. This was called the Oriental 
Department; and its classes in „rabie and 
Persian, taught through the mediun of Urdu, 
were crowded out with pupils. A very 
remarkable professor of Persian, Miulvi Imam 
Baksh, held the younger generatior in Delhi 
under his intellectual sway. It was on this 
side that nearly all the Musalmaz students 
entered to receive their educaticn, and the 
standard reached in Oriental literiture was 
very high indeed. Here both Nazir Ahmed 
and Zaka Ullah were class fellows. I shall 
explain later how tragically Maalvi Imam 
Baksh was killed in the Mutiny. He must 
have been in everyway a very 1emarkable 
man. From all sides I heard testimony 
about him, and his reputation was evidently 
great among Hindus. 

But while English literature was not 
popular with these brilliant, young students, 
Western Science and Mathematic; always 
held their attention. These subjects were 
taught from lectures, not from bcoks; for 
English books were not as yet procurable in 
any large numbers. No vernacular taxt-books 
had been written in these subjects. Munshi 
Zaka Uliah, in his old age used to tell me, 
with kindling eyes, how eagerly these lectures 
were followed and the notes aiterwards 
scanned. It was like entering a rew and 
undiscovered hemisphere of knowledge to be 
taught altogether new mathematical subjects 
to be allowed to try experiments withthe new 
chemical gases, and the new sœence of 
magnetism or electricity, which was jus: coming 
to the fore. The young students usel to go 
back to their homes, filled with stranze ideas, 
to dream at night about the marvellous things 
which they had seen and heard. It is little 
wonder that, here and there, one or other of 
the students, filled with the new wine of 
knowledga, broke through the anciemt tradi- 
tions and customs of their forefathers and 
declared themselves ‘free-thinkers’. It is 
little wonder, also that the new westen- edu- 
cation itsalf became suspected and evea hated 
by those who belonged by temperament and 
tradition to, the old school of thought 

The name that was first given to these young 
western-educated students by the city people 
was ‘Philosophers’ ; but this title quickly got 
changed to the more opprobious nime of 
‘Atheists’ by those who did not understand 
their growing laxity in the matter of religious 
observance and ritual. As a matter cf fact, 
this Delhi Renaissance, if it may rightly so 
be called, was remarkably free from any 
tendency towards downright atheism. All the 
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teashears who came to the North, and most 


of she English servants of the British East. 


were religious 
along with its 


Incia Company, at this time, 
men, and the new learning, 


expounders, at no time became associated: 


in the voung Delhi students’ minds with 
irreligion. Certainly, all those whom I myself 
have metin later life were markedly religious 
men on whose conduct religion had left the 
deepest mark of all. . 

£ very tiny band of some of the most of 
brillant among them became Christians. As 
Maulvi Nazir, Ahmed has told in his preface, 
Professcr Ramchandra was among them, and 
his conversion gave a great shock both to 
Hinduism and to Islam in the North at this 
time. Dr. Chiman Lal was another famous 
name among those who became Christians. 
Some ozhers, in after-life, were leaders of 
reforming Hindusim. Others, like my two 
friends, became staunch supporters of Sir 


Syed Ahmed’s “Aligarh Movement’ in Islam. 


But as far as I have been able to trace on 
very careful inquiry not a single one of them 
cave up religion altogether. The cry of 
“atheism’ that was raised was, therefore, 
entirely unfounded. 

The approximate number of students; that 
has been given me from many sources for 
the ole Delhi College, in both of its depart- 
ments, has been placed as high as four 
hundred. Mr. F. Taylor, the Principal, was 
me of the most striking personalities among 
she teachers. The record of his influence 
recalls that of Derozio in Calcutta. The latter, 
howevar, was a Deist, while Mr. Taylor was 
a Jevout Christian. Ramchandra owed his 
conversion to Christianity chiefly to Mr. 
Taylor’s influence. Ramchandra became a 
Professor in his own College at a very early 
age. 
Brahmin of remarkable ability, was Assistant 
Professor. The part played by Kashmiri 
Brahmins in Delhi, in those early days of 
the naw learning, was an important one. 

In addition to the old Delhi College, with 
its western science and its Oriental depart- 
ment there was also a very famous schoo] 
ot medicine of the old Arabic tradition, called 
. Yunani, that flourished in the city of Delhi 
near to the Chandni Chowk. This school of 
Medicine, which went by the name of the 
Tibbia, still exists under the very able direc. 
tion of Hakim Ajmal Khan, Sahib, Hazik-y] 
Mulk. to whom I have already referred in 
connexion with the important part he has 
always played, and his ancestors also, in 
yromoting goodwill between Hindus and 


Pandit Adjodhia Pershad,a Kashmiri. 


me d 
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Musslmans in ‘the city. In later years, 
Munshi Zaka Ullah became a Vice-President 
and ardent supporter of the Tibbia. The 
Yunani ( Greek ) system of medicine, which 
it taught and practised, had been handed 
down from Galen and Hippocrates through 
the Arabs. Hakim Mahmud Khan and Hakim. 
Ehsan Ullah Khan were its chief exponents 
in Delhi in earlier days. The latter was a 
most remarkable man. He was wellversed 
in religious learning, in philosophy, in history 
and literature as well as in medicine. He 
helped the poor and needy with unbounded 
generosity and gave his medical services without 
any charge to Hindus and Musalmans alike. 
This tradition of service of the poor has been 
kept up ever since. At his death the whole. 
city of Delhi mourned for him, as for one of 
its greatest benefactors. ‘Hali’, the famous. 
poet, wrote one of his finest elegies about 
him. It remains to be added, that the present 
leader of the great “Tibbia’ movement, Hakim. 
Ajmal Khan, has gained the.same confidence 
of the whole city of Delhi, Hindu and Musal- 
man alike, which has now become almost a 
family inheritance. 

Munshi Zaka Ullah, in his old age, when 
speaking about the city of Delhi before the- 
Mutiny and its inhabitants, never waxed very 
enthusiastic about it, even though there was. 
much in the modern city which he heartily 
abhorred. He was in many ways, as old 
people tend to be, a lover of the past, and’ 
vg made his faint praise of old Delhi and 
the Moghul Court all the more significant. 
One day, in conversation with me, he said: 
“I know old Delhi and the royal Palace: 
better perhaps than any one who is now 
alive; for almost every one is dead now who. 
could remember it as I could. I can only say 
this, that the present with all its faults, is a. 
hundred times better than that which I knew 
when I was a boy. Men speak of the good: 
old times; but they were not -good compared. 
with the days in which we are now living: 
They were full of corruption and decay.” 

In the first edition of his History of 
India, Zaka Ullah spoke abowt the Court of 
the Emperor Bahadur Shah in terms for 
which he afterwards expressed regret. HÈ 
used to say that he could never afterwards 
meet any member of the ex-royal household, 
after its publication, without a pang of 
regret. His justification was that he was 
writing as a historian, and history must show 
no favour. His intense loyalty to the 
Empefor’s family was noticeable throughout 
his long life. Out of this intense regard, he- 
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took ata later date the daughter of Mirza 
Baber, the brother of the Emperor Bahadur 
Shah, into his own family, in her old age, 
and gave her the apartments which his own 
mother had occupied. When he undertook 
any journey, the first thing he did both on 
going and returning was to make obeisance 
to the Begum Sahiba, who gave her his 
blessing in return. She lived with Zaka 
Ullah’s family occupying a position of deepest 
reverence and regard until her death. This 
slight picture, which I have received at first 
hand, of the act of obeisance on the part of 
Zaka Ullah, revealing his devoted loyalty to 
the family of Bahadur Shah, seems to give 
to me, in itself, a vision of the past. It seems 
to show what these ties of the imperial house 
at Delhi must have meant at the height of 
its magnificence and power. 

It is a strange contrast,—Old Delhi before 


the Mutiny, with its aged doted king. ts 
royal elephant processions, its decayi1z 
splendour, its literary after-glov, wni:h 
lighted up for one brief moment tie ruinzd 
past before the end came: and modern indis- 
trial and commercial Delki, with its railways 
and factories, its smoke and steam. As 72 
look back upon the past, which is so rapidiy 
vanishing away before our eyes, we caurct 
refrain from echoing the words, which Worcs- 
worth used in one of his greatest sonnets 
concerning another imperial city, Venice, ia 
its decline,— 
And what if she had seen those glcries iae, 
Those titles vanish and that strength decay ? 
Yet shall some tribute of regret be paid, 
When her long life hath reached its final dur. 
Men are we, and must grieve, waer ce a 
shade 

Of taat which once was grzat is passed away.’ 


THE EARLIEST MARATHI CHRONICLE: ITS SOURCES. 


By G. S. SARDESAT, B.4. 


HAT goes under the name of the Jedhe 
Shakavali, is not so absolutely original 
as is believed, although it is upques- 

tionably of great historical value. I have 
myself seen, at different times and places, at 
least six copies of a similar document. On 
close inquiry into its real origin, I have been 
informed that many important families in old 
days kept large blank books in their posses- 
sion, of the same size and kind as the 
present-day Cash-Book of a Marwari. In 
this they copied all zagias or chronological 
accounts of notable events, often beginning 
with the era of Yudhisthira. For various 
social purposes also, such a full record was 
necessary in every well-to-do family, when 
printing and calendars were unknown. So 
far as my immediate point is concerned, it 
was Anaji Ranganath Malekar, a Kulkarni of 
Fulgam Apti, the first Wáqánavis of Shivaji 
(see page, 18 of Shivaji’s bakhar—Forrest), who 
started writing Bayan-t-wagias, more or less 
after the Tawartkhs of the Mussalman 
Emperors. It was customary for official 
records in those days to be housed not in a 
central record office of Government as at 


present, but in the private residerce of the 
herecitary officials in charge. If is mairly 
for this reason that several vast and wel- 
arranged Daftars of the old Maratha days, 
have now been found intact (like Nena 
Fadnis’ Daftar at Menavali, now mostly pit- 
lished by Parasnis in tis Itihas- Sangraka) 
while, if they had been stored in a putke 
office or the palace of the Peshvas, taey wold 
probably have all been Icst to ts. All tke 
same, Annaji Ranganatk’s entries were so 
short, pointed, pithy and useful, that meny 
began to take copies from them for privace 
use. There is palpably a common crigin ‘or 
these various Shakavalis, which, mainly ‘or 
the time of Shivaji and, perhaps, for ten or 
twenty years after him, exist n nearly Le 
same form, matter, and wording. <As tine 
went on, each family began to rote down 
only such events as concerned them «rd 
their dealings. Thus, the original comn cn 
origin came to be gradually lost. All th:se 
Shakaralis seem to be written or copied ty 
different writers, at different times; and sore 
of them have still many blank pages  stft 
intact. They mostly come down to Le 
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ead of tha Peshvas (1818); but some go on, 
even to the time of the: mutiny. They all 
begin with long lists of old kings and dynasties, 
including, as they come to the recent days, 
the Mughal Emperor and Mussalman king- 
doms of the Deccan. Some writers kept only 
Joose sheets, and not bound ‘books. Some 
Snests were lost here and there, that is why 
we often find gaps or inter-change in these 
entries. 

The jJedhes were prominent helpers of 
Shivaji in his earlier days, and appointed 
Lohkares as their Khasnis. Members of this 
Lohkare ‘amily wrote loose sheets for the 
Jeches, and these have come down as Jedhe 
Shekavali. 


It is worth noting how’ this Jedhe Shaka-’ 


vali was first brought to light. One Jedhe 
hac a family dispute, in connection with 
whch he approached the late Mr. Tilak for 
legal advice and gave him some old ' papers, 
which Tilak kept under his own lock and key. 
As Mr. Tilak was soon after deported to 
Mandalay, the owner could not get his papers 
back until after Tilak’s return in 1914, where- 
upon he pressed Tilak to return the papers 
at mce. Tilak promised to look after them 
anc return them the next day. In the evening, 
when he took out the papers and had a peep 
into them, he discovered some old sheets 
containing a narration of chronological events. 
He at once called a few friends together, and 
asked them to verify whether the entries 
were correct. The papers, upon inspection, 
were found to be very old and to contain 
such valuable information that it was at ance 
resolved to have the papers copied before 
returning them. But there was no time for 
copying. Only a night remained between. 
Mr. Tilak called at once alarge number of 


writers together, and had the sheets copied. 


in zhe night. The copy was made, under the 
conditions, of course, hurriedly and carelessly 
anc coulc not be compared with the original 
by expert readers of the quaint old Modi. 
The original papers were returned as promised, 
and the copy was subsequently printed by 
the Bharat Itihas-Sanshodhak Mandal. 


‘History. 


~ 
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Some time elapsed and many workers in 
the Deccan discovered, during their search, , 
many diaries or Shakavalis similar to Jedhe’s 
and reported them during annual sittings ôf 
the Mandal. Many interested persons come 
every year for these sittings with whatever 
old papers they could procure. During the 
last three years, I have seen some four. or 
five large Chopdas of such Shakavalis and, 
some loose sheets also. In June 1923, I saw a 
similar Shakavali in the Forbes’ collection at. 
the Roval Asiatic Society’s Library in Bombay. 
It is full, and, in earlier portions, closely 
follows Jedhe’s. It has full entries for the. 
latter Peshva period also. I copied from it. 
a few entries of Madhavrao I and an account 
of Narayanrao’s murder for my use. This. 
book (from Forbes’ collection ) belonged to 
the Deshpandes of Shivapur near Poona, and 
was taken possession of by the Inam 
Commission, from whom, probably, Mr. Forbes. 
acquired it. I saw similar books in Poona, 
one belonging, I believe, to the Purandares. 
and one to the Atres. The latter has this 
endorsement, “Copied by Kashi Anandrao 
Atre from a book belonging to Janardan 
Narayan Despande of Shivapur.” I saw another 
copy belonging, I am told, to Mr. Haribhau 
Soman of Morgaum. 

Bits of these Shakavalis have now and 
then been printed, e. g. the first 125 pages 
of Raj. Vol. 18 is a piece from Purandaray 
Daftar; No. 57 of Raj. Vol. 18, and No. 
328 af.the records of Devrukh Desai, (printed 
in Ze ), are similar bits; and the Jedhe 
Shakavali itself is also a small portion of a 
fuller and more extensive document. If one 
or two workers were to sit down fora time 
with all these documents at hand, and prepare 
a full comprehensive chronology for the 
whole Maratha period, collecting, after careful 
verification, whatever is best and additional 
in the various Chopdas, they would do an 
Immense service to the cause of Maratha 
May Linvite the University of 
Bombay to offer a prize of Rs. 500 or so, for 
this important research work ? 


DANGER IN CHINA 


By JOHN A. BRAILSFORD 


Tue Civit War, THE PEOPLE AND THE FOREIGNERS 
Kobe, Japan, Sept. 10, 1924. 


IVIG war in China is usually a comic- 
C opera affair, with a medley of names that 
are unintelligible to the casual observer. 

The present strife may come to nothing but 
noise. On the other hand it has large pos- 
sibilities for China; it threatens grave dan- 
gers to the foreign residents; and it raises 


« very ditficult problems for the Governments 


| 


of the Powers-—problems concerning not only 
their conduct towards China but also their 
relations with one another. 

It is generally agreed among those who 
have lived long in China that the average 
Chinese has hardly more interest than the 
foreigner in the actual quarrels between the 
political and military factions. The peasant 
clans, the artisans and the merchants seem to 
regard civil war as a visitation of uncontrollable 
forces, like flood or famine. They pay 
little heed to the high pretensions of the 
leaders. They want peace, and it is remarkable 
how unanimously these leaders proclaim a “war 
to end war,” knowing that that is the catch-cry 
to appeal to the masses. A further appgal 
is made to provincial jealousies, and this is 
of some importancé as _ hostility to the 
present imbecile and openly corrupt central 
Government at Peking is widespread through- 
out the country among the politically active 
class. This class is smaller in China than in 
Western countires, but its influence is not to 
be despised. 

Here the foreigner comes in. The Powers 
are playing a direct part in bolstering up the 
the Peking Government, which. ( their 
representatives will admit) is utterly impotent 
and rotten to the core. They support it 
simply because they find it more convenient 


to deal with one central authority than with 


ten or twenty local governments in collecting 


“debts and indemnities and in getting some 


Chinese or other punished when a foreigner 
is attacked; also because some of their 
interests, such as foreign investments in the 
railways, could hardly be provincialised. It 
is difficult to see what real return the Powers 
get for their support of Peking. If interest 


swell the funds of his enemies. 


on the railway investments is paid regularl~, 
it is because foreigners largely control tre 
funds ; if obligations on other loans ate mt 
and indemnity payments are forthconizg, it :s 
because foreigners handle the customs acl 
salt-tax. revenues. The advantag3 is (9 
Peking, which receives the surplus after th» 
foreign moneylenders are paid. Moreove- 
by handing this surplus to the central Coveri- 
ment, the Powers antagonise al thos: 
provinces and sections that are in revo: 
against Peking. For the revenues are draw: 
largely from those sections. ‘Take Cantor. 
for instance. There Sun Yat-sen as lone 
been opposing the authority of Pekng. Bw 
he sees the revenues collected by the foreign- 
controlled Customs service in Canton sent ti 
He pretestec 
not long ago, and threatened to seize th 
Customs, but the Powers promptly sent gbout 
twenty warships to stop him. 

It should be obvious that, in ecntznuing 
to support the Peking Government, tie diplo- 
macy of the Powers is endangering the lives 
and property of foreigners wherever [eking 
is unable to exercise authority—tha. s to 
say, almost throughout China. Facts proving 
that it is so have been strangely disregarded. 
The worst of the raids that have beea made 
on foreigners during the past three years have 
been due, not merely to a desire for ransom 
money but to resentment against the Psking 
Government. The so-called brigands who 
kidnapped large numbers of foreigners in 
Honan in 1922 and in Shantung last year 
were really political malcontents who Lad been 
defeated by their rivals and deprived oi the 
pay they had formerly received as soldiers 
of China. They saw that the best maars at 
hand for embarrassing the Peking overn- 
ment was to make trouble for foreigners. 
They calculated well. Peking had to c¢pitalate 
to them in order to bring about the re.ease 
of the foreign captives. The Powers, of ccurse, 
demanded new indemnities. What else could 
they do? Unfortunately, the more they 
exact from the Peking Government, tte more 
they stir up the opponents of Peking tarcugh- 
out the country; for the Government -s lated 
by the politically-minded not only for its 
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corruption . but also because it reprasenis the 
humiliation of China in her relations with 
the other nations. 

it is certainly a difficult position for the 
diplomats, and it seems that the only alterna- 
tive that their imagination can perceive is 
“the gunboat policy’—the sending of foreign 
warships or .troops to protect foreigners or 
to carry out punitive operations where it is 
too late to afford protection. ‘Many of ‘the 
British and American editors of English- 
language papers published in China have 
been clamouring for the past few years for 
a return to the old “gunboat policy.” In a 
measure they have gained their wish. Not 
that the sending of warships to Shanghai 
and the landing of marines has meant any 
reversion ; that is simply what has been done 
always at such times since foreign navies 
went to China waters. But the arming of 
American merchant vessels on the Yangtse 
about a year ago was a new departure. The 
American Weekly Review of Shanghai has 
lately boasted of the slaughter wrought by 
the machine guns on these boats in reply 
to attacks of snipers; and has boasted also 
of the fact that these warlike operations have 


been kept secret. The British have been — 


more open in their recent activities. When 
the American manager of a British firm was 
ked at Wanhsien on the Upper Yangtse 
by junkmen who had been deeply stirred 
because their livelihood had been. ie from 
them by the advent of the river Steamers, 
the commander of the British gunboat Cock- 
enafer threatened to bombard the city unless 
tvo junkmen were executed. Two Chinese 
were promptly beheaded. They were innocent 
of tha crime. , It is typical of the state of 
aTairs in China that, while Chinese are pro- 
itesting against this sacrifice of the innocent 
and saying little of the original outrage, a 
foreign Press correspondent at Wanhsien 
writes of the heinousness of allowing the 
guilty to escape but has not a word for the 
beheaded victims. 

A more remarkable use of the British 
rava. power was the sending of the recent 
tliimatum to Sun Yat-sen. For some weeks 
there had been a dispute between Sun and 
a volunteer corps formed by the . citizens 
of Canton for self-defence. The “father of 
revolution” seems to have behaved very ill, 


first giving the permit for the volunteers to 


import firearms and then confiscating these 
aftef the volunteers had paid for them. The 
mercleants of Canton went on strike to try 
zo force Sun to hand over the firearms, and 
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the streets were barricaded. The quarrel, it 
would appear, had nothing to do with Britain 
or Britons, but, when it was learned that Sun 
Yat-sen was considering the question of. 
bombarding the part of Canton where the 
merchants and volunteers were preparing for . 
trouble, he received an ultimatum from the 
British Consul declaring that, if he did so, 
all the British naval forces available would 
be used against him. 

As if is likely that this incident will give 
rise to a good deal of comment, it may be 
worth while to quote in full the correspond- 
ence that passed. 


Toe ULTIMATUM. 


The following is the text of the ultimatum 
presented by the British Consul-General at 5 
Canton :— 


uA i August 29th, 1924. 
Sir,---Having heard yesterday from several 
sources that the Chinese authorities contemplated | 
opening fire on the city of Canton, particularly on 
the suburb of Saikuan---the Consular Body, through | 
the medium of the Senior Consul, yesterday, made | 
a verbal protest to the Civil Governor as under: | 

(i) That in the event of foreign persons or pro- 
perty being injured they would hold the Govern- 
ment responsible : 

(2) That they protested against the barbarity of 
firmg upon a defenceless city : 

(3) That in the event of injury to foreign per- 
sons or property they would take whatever mea- 
sures they deemed desirable. 

“I am now in receipt of a message from the 
Senior British Naval officer stating that he has ` 
recetyed orders from the Commodore in Hongkong 
tlmt in the event of the Chinese authorities firing 
upon the city, immediate action is to be taken 
against them by all British naval forces available. 
“Ihave the honour to be, Sir, your obedient servant, 




















_ | BERTRAM GILES, 
His Britannic Majesty’s Consul-General.” 


The above document was addressed to Mr. 
Foo Ping-Shung, Commissioner of Fcreign 
Affairs, Canton. 


Dr. Sun Yat-sen’s REPLY. 


In view of the ultimatum of the British 
Consul-General, Dr. Sun Yat-sen immediately 
issued the following manifesto to the people 
of Kwangtuzg and all the world :— 


“From the moment that the comprador of_ the 
Hongkong and Shanghai Banking Corporation, Chan 
Lim-pak, openly began his rebellion against my 
Government, I had reasons to suspect that his anti- 
national movement was supported by British 
Imperialism. I have been reluctant, however, to 
believe this in view of the accession , to power of 
the Labour Party in England, which in its confer- 
ences and programmes repeatedly expressed its 
sympathy, with exploited peoples. And I still had 
hope that this Labour Government---now that 
power was in their hands---would prove the 
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professions by at least abandoning the old gunboat 
_ policy, which in the past has heaped disaster and 

humiliation on China, and would inaugurate in this 
country that era of international honesty which 1s 
reputed to be a principle inspiring the political 
thought of British Labour. 

“We now know the truth. oe 
“On the 29th of August, the British Consul- 

General addressed a dispatch to my Government, 
stating -that the Consular Body In Shameen 
protested against the barbarity of firmg upon a 
. defenceless city, and continuing with this menacing 

note: 'T am now in receipt of a message from 
the Senior British Naval officer, stating that he has 
received orders from the Commodore in Hongkong 
that in the event of the Chinese authorities firing 
upon the city, immediate action is to be taken 
` against them by all British naval forces available.’ 
_ “My Government repudiates the suggestion that 
it would be guilty of ‘the barbarity of firing upon 
a defenceless city,’ since the only section of Canton 
against which the Government might be compelled 
to take action is the suburb of Saikuan; which is 
the armed stronghold of the Chan Lim-Pak rebels ; 
but this infamous suggestion, coming as it does 
from a body which includes the authors of the 
Singapore massacre and the Amritsar murders and 
other atrocities in Egypt and Ireland, is typical of 
of Imperialist hypocrisy. And even In my own 
country, I need but refer to the latest British out- 
rage at Wanhsien, where the bombardment of a 
defenceless city by , British naval forces was only 
avoided by the sacrifice of two of my countrymen 
who were summarily decapitated without trial in 
order to satisfy Imperialist trightfulness. 


“Is it because such outrages upon a weak and 
disunited country are perpetrated. with impunity 
that here in Canton waters the British navy again 
threatens to fire upon the authorities of another 
Chinese city ? But I see a further and more 
sinister meaning in this challenge of Imperialist 
England. Reading it in the light of the diplomatic 
and moral support and of the, millons of the re- 
organisation and other loans which the Imperialist 
‘Powers have for upwards of twelve years consist- 
ently given to the counter-revolution, ' it 1s impossi- 
ble to view this act of Imperialism as other than 
a calculated attempt to destroy the Kuomingtang 
Government, of which [ am the head. For here is 
open rebellion against this Government, directed by 
a trusted agent of the most powerful engine of 
British Imperialism in hina, and a so-called British 
Labour Government threatens to shoot down the 
Chinese authorities in Canton should they take the 
only form of action which would enable them 
effectively to cope with a movement aiming at their 
own overthrow. 


“And what is this Kuomingtang Government 
that Imperialism wants to destroy? It is the 
only ruling body in the country to-day which 
strives to preserve from utter extinction the spirit 
of the Revolution. It is the sole centre of resist- 
ance to the counter-revolution. Therefore, British 
guns are trained on it. There was a time when 
the order of the day was the overthrow of the 
Manchu conqueror. The time is come when the order 
of the day shall be the overthrow of Imperialist inter- 
vention in China, which is the principal obstacle 
to the completion of the historic work of the 
Revolution.” 


Dr. Sun Yat-sen sent a similar protest to 
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Mr. Ramsay MacDonald, the Briush Prime 
Minister. 

The attack is especially hard fora Labour 
Government to meet because of ths fact that 
the leader of the canton volunteers Mr. Chan 
Lim-Pak, was'the head Chinese oficial of the 
Hongkong and Shanghai Bank, the leading 
British financial institution of that part of 
of the world. His influence may not have 
nad anything to do with the ultimatam, but the 
back-benchers of the Labour Party will certain- 
ly wish to know why this quits unusual 
action was taken in a purely Chinese dispute. 

However, the advocates of the “gunboat 
policy” are delighted. The Peking and Tien- 
tsin Temes, whose editor is. I understand, the 
correspondent of the leading Lcrdon Tory 
paper, writes columns on “How Briain Saved 
Canton,” and the London Times urges that 
similar action be taken elsewhere. 

DANGERS oF TuE “Guyspoat Pow cy.” 

Moral considerations apart, there are twe 
considerable dangers in the policr of armed 
intervention of the powers 1m China-—-danger to 
foreign residents and danger of conTict arising 
among the powers themselvas. 

It is obvious that the navies cannot pro- 
tect foreigners in the intericr of Ch_na, and it 
is hardly conceivable that foreign garrisons 
large enough to control the whol country 
could be introduced. It might bə done if 
the financiers of America and other wealthy 
nations would supply the funds to enable 
Japanese troops to operate in Ckma by the 
hundreds of thousands. Bui it is oly nec- 
essary to mention this plan to reveal its ab- 
surdity. So the foreigners who live away 
from the coasts and the great rivers, and away 
from the garrisons which guard the Logations 
at Peking, cannot have armed protestion. And 
the very fact that armed intervention is prac- 
tised at the ports and the capital stirs resent- 

ment against foreigners and so endangers 

those in the interior. The resentmant grows 
with the progress of education in China. It is 
added to the humiliation felt over the relations 
between the Powers and Psking. Zrom such 
resentments the Boxer massacres arcse 1n 1900. 
It seems to me that the foreignars in the 
interior of China will be in very grave danger 
if the present civil war continues long, and 
that “gunboat policy,” so far from protecting 
them, adds to their risks. 

Then there is the danger of wtagonism 
among the Powers. Already Russia is de- 
nouncing the intervention cs an exhibition of 
imperialism, blaming America azyl Britain 
especially. Jf the civil war continues, a crv 
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will be raised in certain quarters for more 
and still more intervention. But every step 
forward will be the occasion of increasing 
jeclousies. The jealousy between Russia and 
the Powers is no greater than that between 
Janan and America, and British, and French 
interests in China are also considerable. Russia, 
Javan and America are already in dispute 
ovar the oil of Saghalien, Japan and America 
ovar wireless rights in China; Russia and the 
Pewers—particularly France-—-over the Russian 
built railway in Manchuria; and new conilicts 
over financial ‘concessions and commercial 
advantagas, besides the more critical question 
of military penetration, are likely to arise at 
any time. 
(JAN THE DANGER BE AVOIDED ? 

There is so much community of interests 

bezween the peace-loving Chinese and the 


foreign community, mainly composed of 
coumercial people and missionaries, that the 
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way to friendly co-operation would appear 
to be easy. But naturally there can be no 
co-operation while the foreigners are in the 
position of domination that they now hold. 
To take advantage of the community of 
interests it would be necessary for the 
foreign Powers to change their policy radi- 
cally—-to place themselves in the position 
which the German residents now occupy.’ 
Perhaps the future will show that the Ger- 
mans will gain more by their defencelessness 
than the other foreigners by armed inter- 
vention, their immunity from Chinese laws 
and from certain .taxes, and so forth. But 
in the meantime, the great Powers show 
little inclination to yield an inch of their 
position of domination. They are more’ 
likely to go forward, incurring all the risks 
of conflict among themselves and of the 
resentment that must be felt against their 
nationals living unprotected in the interior 
of China. 


hara araensansanaan 
hh rede aaa. 


THE MEANING OF SWADESHI 


By C.F. ANDREWS 


I tke very critical period of human history 
at which we have at last arrived, after 
terrible conflict and suffering and with 

many defeats, there are few questions that 
need moze careful thinking out to a right 
conclusion than the relationship of different 
ercups cf men, called nations and races, to 
the one Body of Humanity. Europe has 
passed through her own acute fever of 
Nationalism; and Lord Robert Cecil has 
announced, at the end of it all, that there is 
no greatsr menace to the peace of the world 
tocay than the ‘cult of the Nation.’ Rabindra- 
nath Tagore had already anticipated him in 
this utterance, and Romain Rolland had 
acclaimec. the Indian poet’s words and made 
them his own with a fervour of gladness. 
More and more, the higher thought of the 
West is tending to ‘regard the extreme 
national development which has recently 
character.sed Europe, as a blunder in the 
hissory o2 mankind. 

‘We kave in India a remarkable definition 

of Swadeshi by Mahatma Gandhi, which has 


beenswith him, the resultant of long years of 
patient thought and meditation, involving as 
it does the gist of his whole science of life. 
It is a view’ of human obligations bound up 
intimately with his ideas concerning the evil 
of machinery and his conviction that modern 
civilisation itself is leading the human race 
to destruction. I have often discussed matters 
with him, but I do not yet regard myself as 
able to understand his views in their full 
concrete form. I only know that he regards 
what ke has written on Swadeshi to be his 
definition of the law of duty to one’s neigh- 
bours, as it affects the individual and society. 
To put his conclusions briefly, he regards it 
imperative asa Law of Life to confine oneself 
to one’s own neighbourhood and surroundings. 
in all vital things; from the purchase of goods 
to the political administration; from the 
study of primary text-books to the choice of 
a religion. To be truly Swadeshi is to exclude 
that which is foreign, while neither hating 
it, nor despising ita 

In what I write, as a criticism of this 
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Swadeshi conception I wish to make it quite 
clear at the outset that I am discussing the 
theory itself in its abstract form. Personalities 
always transcend theories, and here I am 
discussing the doctrine 


the more I feel uncertain about it; and my 
fears are often painfully aroused, that this 
Swadeshi path may prove to be a blind alley 
after all and not the true highway which 
humanity at last is destined to follow. = 

But first it is necessary to define my own 


position as far as possible. At one time, I 


shared the common confidence in the ‘national- 
ism’ of Europe. My one hope for the East 


which Mahatma 
Gandhi sets forward. The more I study it, 


spirit of the European type. ‘Ths 
was patent. Yet even that was not altogether 


of Czarist Russia, Chauvinist France or — 
Imperialist Britain, and the sole guilt of 
Germany. I could_ see, at last, how the — 
fiercest national ambitions were tearing Europe — 
to pieces. Yet my disillusionmert came not — 
so much from Europe as from Japan. During — 
the year 1916, a visit along wich the poet, 
Rabindranath Tagore, to that courtry opened — 
my eyes. I could see how all that was beauti- — 
ful in Japan was being crushed to death — 
under the weight of a fieree militarism which 
was combined with an intense nationalistic 
warning 


convincing or finally arresting. H required 


was that it should follow the same path. I 
rejoiced at the awakening of national conssious- 
ness in India and was prepared to help to 
employ it to the full in order to throw off 
the yoke of subjection to Europe itself. 
But I did not realise any of its dangers. 
This was natural, because I still believed in 
it as a glorious thing and regarded this 
stage as an inevitable step in the upward 
progress of mankind. 

The Great War opened my eyes. It was 
nothing less than a night-mare of horror 
to me from the very start; for I did not 
believe for one moment in “the guiltlessness 


fy EN 


the discovery of the Secret ‘Lreaties, the 
atrocity of Amritsar, the infamy of the Treaty 
of Versailles and the Treaty of Sevres, to 
bring me to my senses. | 

As a reaction against all this, the moral 
protest of the Non-Co-operation movement, 
with its fundamental doctrine of non-violence 
and its reliance upon spiritual weapons only, 
carried me away. It remains still to me the 
greatest event of world-wide importance in 
the history of the Twentieth Ceatury; for it 
actually released a new spiritual foree whieh 
had been stored up for ages undiscovered in 
the soul of man. . i 
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But from the very first, along with 
enthusiasm ‘and conviction and hope, I had 
misgivings, anxieties and repulsions. For I 
began to find the very same spirit of nationa- 
lism’ and the very same appeal to racial 
passion, which I had begun to detest in 
Europe. 
ae Pais this that made me cry out, almost with 
an agony of pain, at the burning of the fore- 
ign cloth in great bonfires on Chowpatty beach 
at Bombay. It was then that I began to 
study the word “Swadeshi” far more carefully 
in order to try to find out what it implied. 
My enquiries led me very painfully to the 
eonclusion, that much that was concealed be- 
hind this word “Swadeshi” was only a second- 
hand copy of European aggressive nationalism 
after all. Therefore I had to withdraw my- 
self more and more from all that I found in 
the movement, which bore that type and char- 

eter. 

ane it will be clear, that it is more and 
mere impossible for me to be a nationalist’, 
or to urge others to be ‘nationalists’, in the 
way I did before. The word patriotism’ also 
has widened out for me its meaning, and I 
cannot recognise any local geographical 
limits as ultimately binding on mankind. 
Many boundaries which existed in the past 
are today obviously absurd and others are 
changing rapidly before our eyes. The one 
Nation to me is Humanity. The one patriotism 
to me is the patriotism of the human race. 
T have now at last after a great struggle, won 
thet emancipation in the concrete, and not 
mcrely as an abstract proposition without any 
practical meaning. is 

“i find out more clearly every day that the 
great teachers of humanity, and most notably 
the Buddha and the Christ, taught the same 
thing. They were not “ patriots.” It is true 
that there may be found limitations in their 
teaching, which mark the time and place 


and origin of their birth and . upbringing.. 


But their appeal is to the human race. There 
is no final mark upon it of any lesser unit 
then mankind. 

sia illustrate this, I might refer to that 
wonderful legend which grew out of the story 
of the Buddha and is told all over the Far 
East, how the perfect Bodhisattva, when 
he had himself attained the threshold of 
Nirvana, refused to take the final step 
and cross the threshhold so as to «nter 
the haven of bliss and peace, until each 
and every child of man had reached the same 
position and could enter into bliss and peace 


along with himself. Here. we have clearly , 
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defined the conception of the human race as 
an organic whole. " 

Indeed, we may go further and point out 
how, in the Hindu legend of the Mahabharata, 
the aged Yudhishthira refused t) enter heaven 
without his dog companion. The Jatakas are 
full of similar storjes, which enlarge the 
boundaries of service to the animal as well’ 
as to the human world. Here, the teaching: 
appears to go even beyond the limits which. 
the Christian Faith explored. | 

I am quite certain that Mahatma Gandhi. 
in all his actions would be the first person 
to respond to this universal idealism, both: in 
Buddhism and in Christianity. I can well 
remember how he rebuked me once, in South. 
Africa, more than eleven years ago, when 
I spoke of the lower life in nature, as being: 
the necessary food for the higher life in man. 
He said that I, as a Christian, ought not to 
countenance sueh a doctrine ; I ought to hold 
ontirely the reverse, namely, that the higher 
life should yield itself to the lower. It was. 
a rebuke that I could never forget; for it was- 
really embodied in my own religion. Even at: 
the time, I felt certain that hi$ conception of 
human hfe and its possibilities was far deeper- 
and wider and higher than my own; and 
whenever I have had the privilege of being. 
with him in daily companionship, this fact 


dai 


has been borne in overwhelmingly upon. me. 


There is never at such times any doubt or- 
anxiety of fear in my mind; because I have 
befofe me an amazingly clear vision 


sacrifice for man that is boundless. 

But when I get away from this personality- 
to the definition of Swadeshi which he- 
presents, as a scientific truth, then I. confess,- 
with very great misgiving and. diffidence- 
that I do not find the same universal note.. 
The tune seems to me to be pitched lower.. 


I find sometimes a jarring and discordant. — 


sound. . 
First of all, I felt this diseord.in a little 


book, called “The Gospel of Swadeshi,” to- 


which Mahatma Gandhi himself had 
a preface. | 

Romain Rolland’s adverse reference drew. 
my attention to this book. The author him-- 


written. 


self, Mr. Kalekar, has since told. me that it. — 


is not a true translation, so that 


of one 
whose life is wholly filled with a love for- 
mankind that has no limits and. with a 


leave it aside. But we have besides Mahatma ee 
Gandhi's own authoritative statement, to which. — 
I have already referred, and.this-needs to be: 


examined at length. It should be understood. 
that he gave the statement to Christian. _ 


r\ 


-infin itely happier state of human affairs ; 


emenn uel 
me 
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missionaries in Madras. He appealed at the 
end of his lecture to their Christian spirit to 
‘end-rse his teaching. Swadeshi was, there- 
fore. with him no matter of temporary 
exp diency, but a broad religious way of 
pea-e and love for mankind. He said as 
‘follws :— 

“\fter much thinking I have arrived at a 
‘definition of Swadeshi that perhaps best illustrates 
my meaning. Swadeshi is that spirit in us which 


restricts us to the use and service of our immediate 
surroundings to the exclusion of the more remote. 


Jie goes on to explain that, in religion, 
this would involve his restriction of himself 
to Fis own ancestral religion and his service 
of it by purging it of its defects. In the 
don.ain of politics, he would make use of 
ind genous institutions and save them by 
curing them of their proved mistaken concep- 
tions. In economics, he would use only those 
thines which are produced in his -own 
inm ediate neighbourhood and. serve these 
indi stries by making them more efficient 
and complete. There in outline is his picture. 

Such a programme of Swadeshi, the author 
suggests, Woula pring Into existence an 
and 
ever. if it cannot be accomplished at once, it 
mus: be held up as an ideal. For it ushers 
in the Millennium. ` 

With regard to the religious side, he urgés 
that the spirit of Christ’s words, “Go ye into 
all the worlds” has been missed bv those 
who are missionaries seeking to convert 
others in the Christian faith. There sould 
be no conversions. 

In politics, he points out the indigenous 
Panchayat system in India, as worthy of 
rerjval, and the mother tongue as the language 
of sady that alone can produce satisfactory 
results In any country. . 

In economics, he would even go 
‘details and place a stiff protective 
{ndia upon foreign goods. He would use 
himself no foreign goods. Each people as 
far as possible should do the same and be 
self-supporting. 

He emphasises again and again that Swadeshi 
is with him a religious principle and that all 


into 


the religious methods may be followed in 
propagating it. How far he would be 
prepared to go in this direction in appeal- 


ing to the popular religion 


may be seen 
from the following passage :— 


“The hand-loom industry is in a dying condition.. 


[ took special care in my wanderings last year to 
see as many weavers as possible, and my heart 
ached to find how they had lost, how families had 
yetired from this once flourishing and honourable 


-of those whom 
duty in’ 
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occupation. If we follow the. Swadeshi doctrine 
it Sra be your duty and mine to find out neigh- 
bours who can supply, our wants. Then every 
village in India will almost bea self-supporting . 


and self-contained unit, exchanging only such 


and eat food only 
grown in In clothing 


or eat any other food.” 


The words, which I hare printed in italics, 
show his religious conception of Swadesti. 
I must quote one more paragraph in order 
to do justice to the picture and to be fair 
to his meaning :— 


“Swadeshi” as defined. by me is a_ religious 
discipline, undergone in utter disregard of the 
physical discomfort it may cause to individuals. 
Under its spell, the deprivation of a pin or neefs. 
because they are not manufactured in India, need 
cause no terror. A Swadeshist. will learn to do 
without hundreds of things, which to-day he con- 
siders necessary. Moreover, those who dismiss 
Swadeshi from their minds, by arguing the nal 
possible, forget that Swadeshi is after all a ee 
to be reached by steady effort. And we wo re 
making for the goal, even if we confined our 
Swadeshi to a given set of articles Wowa urge 
that Swadeshi 1s the only doctrine consistent with 
the law of humanity and loyva. It is arrogance to 
think c£ launching’ out to serve the whole of 
iad, Wan Tam hardly able ta gerye my own 
family. It were. better to ccncentrate my Seos 
upon the family and consider, that through them 
I was serving the whole nation and if you wil, 
the wucle of humanity. This is humanity and it 
is love. The motive will determine, the quality cf 
the act---I may recognise that God has given me 
hands and feet only to work with for my susten- 
ance and for those who may be dependent on ine. 
I would then at once simplify my life and that 
can directly reach. In, this 
instance. I would have served the family, withouws 
causing injury to anyone else. Supposing thai 
everyone followed this course we should have ai 
once an ideal State---Under this plan of life. in 
seeming to serve India to the exclusion of every 
other country, I do not harm any other country., 

“My patriotism is both excusive and inclusive. 
It is exclusive in the sense that_in all humility 
I confine’ my attention to the land of my birth. 
But it is inclusive in the sense that my service 
is not cf a competitive or antagonistic nature. Sir 
ulere tuo, ut alienum non laedas. Ge. use what 
is your cwn, in such a way, that, you do not hurt 
that which is not your own). This is not merely 
a legal maxim, but a general doctrine of life. 
K is the way to a proper practice of Ahimsa, or 
ove. 

He appealed, in his concluding words, to 
the Christian Missionaries, as the ctistodians 


of a great faith, to set the fashion and to 
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ee that patriotism based on hatred “killeth”, 
hee that patriotism based on love © “giveth 
Ife.” i 
Ti has been impossible to condense the 
argument any further than this, because the 
writer i “IS himse:t so concise and his- thoughts 
are’ always’ so’ arresting, that. it would be 
only., mutilation to deal with them in any 
shorter: form.. 
= “We recognise at once that Mahatma Gandhi 
is very seriously dealing with the problem 
of the human race as a whole and its future. 
He is endeavouring at the same time to meet 


the problem of the misery and inequality . 


present in the world to-day. He believes 
that what he says is in direct line with the 
teaching of Jesus, who despised wealth and 
condemned riches. He suggests that the 
frightful outrage of the European ` war has 
revealed the fact that ‘the message of Jesus 

Nazareth, the Son of Peace, has been 
tito understood in Europe’, and that ‘ight 
upon it may have to be thrown from the 
Kast’. He has his own interpretation of the 
Sermon on the Mount, and he finds its teach- 
ing. quite in accord with -this definition .of 


Swadeshi, which he - himself has arrived aff . 


namely, that “Swadeshi is that spirit in us 
which restricts us-to the use and service of 
aur immediate surroundings, to the exclusion 
af the more remote.” 

As far as I am able to judge, this picture 
cof Swadeshi” differs profoundly in many 
respect from the aggressive ‘nationalism’ of 
Europe. It comes much nearer tu a new 
idealist movement started in France and 
strongly advocated by Professor Geddes, 
which sometimes goes by the name of ‘re- 
cionalism’—that is to say, the attempt to get 
cut of every geographical area the spiritual 
culture which may have become, in the 
eourse of history, indigenous in that area. 


it represents the swing of the pendulum. 


backward against over-centralisation. In the 
game manner, 
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‘by daily labour, 


' this Swadeshi 
-all these implications; 


Mahatma Gandhi’s ideal of the 
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‘simple life, with each man or woman as far 


as possible satisfying his or her daily needs: 
is the necessary reaction 
and protest against that -over-centralisation 
in industry, 
effects of the modern age of the Machine. 
But while, in the mind of the author of 
definition, it appears to bear 
and to be free from 
any appeal to race-passion or national self 
seeking, yet it would hardly be too much to 
say, “hat it has -lent itself to these two 
things, in the past few years in India, and 
is daugerously liable to do so. It seems to 
me also to account for a very great deal of 
the extraordinary popularity of Mahatma 


Gandhi; when he was made, against his will 


the supreme Nationalist of India in the year 
1921. As is usual with prophets, his true 
message was misunderstood. The absolute 
and unconditional emphasis, which he placed 
on non-violence, would have itself acted 
automatically as a check upon the narrow 
chauvinistic spirit, if his instructions had 


‘been obeyed. For it would haye pointed to 
‘his’ real meaning. 


But Non-violence was 
reduced to a mere policy by a large number 
of his followers ; and therefore, while violent 


- passions were smothered down for a time, 


they were not extinguished. The years 1920- 
1922 were nst a fair representation’ of 
Mahatma Gandhi’s own meaning of the word 


which has been one of evil 


Swadeshi, as he intended to give it to the | 


world. 

elt will be impossible to sone oat any 
further, in a single article, all the implications. 
of Mahatma Gandhi’s definitions I must, 
therefore, somewhat unwillingly divide the 
subject I have chosen into two parts, and 


conclude it next time in a ‘second article. 


I shall then try to point out some of the 
things which I regard as defective and 
imperfect in this Swadeshi definition, and 
also to describe some of its positive values. 


By BRAJENDRANATH BANERJI 


N our April (1924) number we have des- 
criped the strange fate of Begam Samru’s 
heir and the dispersion of her rich 


heritage. But her whole life was one conti- 
nuous romance, and we give here one very 
interesting episode of it, - which shows this. 


i 
i i: 
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elderly Delhi girl got infatuated with a French 
soldier and how the course of their true 
love ran. 


AMOUR BEHIND THE SCREEN. 


Of the European military adventurers who 
took service under the Begam after the 
death of General Sombre, the names of 
George Thomas and Levassoult require special 
mention—the former being an Irishman, tall 
and handsome, and the latter a cultured 
young Frenchman of gentlemanly deportment 
and blessed by nature with a fine physique. 
Both of them were able generals and vied 
with each other to win the favour of their 
mistress by the exhibition of military talents. 
The feeling of rivalry gradually became in- 
tense and the rivals did not feel the least 
scruple to stoop to all sorts of mean tricks 
and machinations to bring about each other’s 
ruin. In the end, however, Levassoult by his 
fascinating manner and personal charm cap- 
tured the heart of the lady. The Begam’s 
partiality for his rival was a source of morti- 
fication to the unfortunate George Thomas 
who, after 5 or 6 years, quitted the Begam’s 
service (1792) and wept to seek his fortune 
elsewheré.* At the time of his departure, he 
“ retaliated by plundering two or three villages 
of the Begam.” 
ii. 105). 

Levassoult heaved a sigh of relief on the 
exit of his rival. The time was opportune 
for the realization of his dreams and soon he 
signified to his mistress his desire to marry 
her. 
be carried away by the impulse of love, 
readily consented to his proposal without 
weighing the consequences, and the marriage 
was solemnized shortly after by the Rev. Fr. 
Gregorio, a Carmelite monk, with Roman 
Catholic rites (1793). On this occasion the 
Begam “added the name of Nobilis” (N.-W. P. 


Gax. ii. 10672) to her Christian name of 
Joanna. 
This marriage ‘vas performed with the 


utmost secrecy and was witnessed only by 
two brother-officers and countrymen of the 
bridegroom—Bernier and Saleur. The outside 
world was kept quite in the dark as.the 
Begam was really ashamed to lower herself 
in public esteem and compromise her posi- 
tion as Sombre’s heiress by .openly accepting 
the Frenchman as her lord. Besides, her 
soldiery had been devoted to her late husband 
and they might resent this marriage, rise in 
revolt, and deprive her of the command. 


* See Appendix A. 


character ; 


(Dethi-yethil Rajkaranen 


- miliating to her 


The-Begam, who was still of an age to. 


But although a marriage might be kept secret, 
such a clandestine relationship, howevez 
carefully guardéd, is suze to -eveal itself, 
and it is strange that the Begar, highly in- 
telligent though she was, lost sizht of this 
fact and’ fondly believed that har love for 
Levassoult was a sealed book to the outside 
world. This self-deception on her part migh: 
sately be attributed to a lover’s dalusion, and 
in the end the deluded lady had -o Teer et it 
bitterly. 


PRELUDE TO THe STORYN 


had manay good traits of 
compared with the other mili- 
tary officers in the service of tke Princess, 
he was by farthe most educated aid polished. 
But he had his faults, che chief of them 
being his inordinate arrogance, which became 
unbearable after his marriage. `n his ante-- 
nuptial days, Levassoult could not unreservedly 
mix with the other officers of tie corps, as 
they. were not literate and roafined. The 
Begam, on the other hand, used to treat her 
officers as friends, as she xnew ful well thar 
her fortune depended on keeping her army 
contented and loyal and, to gain fhis end, she 
went even so far as to dine at the same table 
with her principal officers. Levassoult after 
his marriage objected to this pra2ztice as hu- 
rank and position, and he 
himself refused to receive them st his table. 
Even trivial matters did not escape the 
scrutiny of this vigilant lady, and she now 
apprehended that her husband’s hauteur 
would lead to disastrous consequeices at no 
distant date. She tried her best te make him: 
realize the gravity of the situation and menc 
his ways, but all her persrasions “ell on deaf 
ears and Levassoult remained as obdurate 
as ever. 

Coming events cast, their shacows before. 


Levassoult 


. and unmistakable ‘signs of the dangers whick 
the Begam apprehended soon appeared. The 


officers and soldiers generally grew more and 
more insolent, and finally they refitsed to be 
commanded by an arrogant upstart The feel- 
ings of these violent spirits wore already 
running very high at the affront to their self- 
respect and a spark was now furnished to 
this excitable mass; this was the Begam’s 


‘close intimacy with ‘Levassoult. 


The soldiers, knowing nothing of the 
Begam’s remarriage, suspected Levassoult. 
their commander-in-chief, so be the paramour 
of the Begam, and therefore became infuri- 
ated. The danger was imminent and the 
Begam was in a fix. The very seldiers, whe 
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were her strength and support and upon 
whose valour and devotion she entirely 
‘depended for her safety, were now her and 
- her lovers enemies. Their insolence, their 
secret. councils, their suspicious movements, 
made her nervous. Sardhana was indeed 
rext to her heart, and she felt disconsdlate 
at the thought of parting with it. But she 
was convinced that her stay at Sardhana was 
net safe, and that whatever might be in store 


for her, it would be impossible to save her 
lover. from the hands of the infuriated 
ealdiery. 


“The Begam determined to go off with 
her husband, and seek an asylum in the 
= Hon’ble Company’s territory. ..... Levassoult 
did not understand English; but with the 
aid of a grammar and a dictionary he was 
able to communicate her wishes .to Cal. 
McGowan, who commanded at that time 
(1795 ) an advanced post of our [British] 
army at Anupshahr on the Ganges [73 miles 
xa of Delhi} He proposed that the Colonel 
_ stould receive them in his cantonments, 
and assist them in their journey therce to 
Farrukhabad, where they wished in future 
to reside, free from the cares and anxieties 
oz such a charge. The Colonel had some 
. seruples, under the impression that he might 

be censured for aiding inthe flight of a publie 
afficer of the Emperor.’ (Sleeman, ii, 279.) 

But the situation was growing worse and 
delay would result in serious consequences. 
¿m the very day Levassoult received the 
Colonel's reply, he addressed him (2nd April 
1795) a second letter,* in conformity with the 
desire and direction of the Begam, but 
without success. 

“He now addressed the Governor-General 
af India, Sir John Shore himself, [in] April 
1795, T who requested Major Palmer, our 
[British] accredited agent with [Daulat Rao] 
Sindhia.$ who was then encamped near Delhi, 
and holding the seals of prime-minister of the 
empire, to interpose his good offices in favour 

af the Begam and her husband. Sindhia de- 
manded 12 lakhs of Rupees as the price of 
the privilege she solicited | namely] to retire ; 
and the Begam, in her turn, demanded over 
snd above the privilege of resigning the com- 
mand into his hands, the sum of 4 lakhs of 
Rupees as the price of the arms and accout- 
Trements which had been provided at her own 

= See Appendix B. 

T See Appendix B, 

5 Mahadji Sindhia died on 12th February, 1794, 


and was succeeded by his grand-nephew, Daulat 
Rao Sindhi, | 
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cost and that of her late husband. It was at 


- last settled that she should resign the com- 


mand, and set: out secretly with her husband ; 
and that Sindhia should confer the command 
of her troops upon one-of his own officers, — 
who would pay the son of Sombre Rs. 2000 a — 
month for life. Levassoult was to be received 

into our [British] territories, treated as a -pri- 
soner of war upon parole, and permitted to 
reside with his wife at the French settlement 
of Chandernagar. His last letter to Sir John 
Shore is dated the 30th April, 1795. His last 
letters describing this final arrangement are 
addressed to Mr. Even, a French merchant at 
Mirzapur, and a Mr. Bernier, both personal 
friends of his, and are dated 18th of May 


1795.” (Sleeman, ii. 279-80.) 


The news of the Begam’s projected flight 
from Sardhana with her lover somehow leaked 
out at Delhi, and caused great excitement 
among her contingent stationed there. They 
went in a body to Zafar Yab, who resided at 
Delhi, and pressed him to march at their head 
and occupy the principality which they point- 
ed out was rightfully his, as the son of 
General Sombre. That young man at first 
hesitated as he knew he was no match for 


- his sharp-witted stepmother, but on being as- 


cured of the loyalty of the army, he could 
not resist the temptation of the masnad and 
started in hot haste for Sardhana at the head 


of the disaffected troops fo sefze the Begam 
and her husband, l 

The Begam had by this time obtained the 
necessary authority irom Daulat Rao Sindhia 
and the Governor-General, and completed all 
arrangements for her departure. On receivin g 
information of Zafar Yab’s advance, she im- 
mediately fled, accompanied by Levassoult and 
a few faithful servants. They left the town 
secretly at midnight and set out for Anup- 
shahr, taking with them their portable property ` 
one lakh of Rupees in specie and jewellery 
worth about another lakh. But hardly had 
they gone far when their flight was discovered 
by the battalions at Sardhana who, in 
order to prevent the booty being lost, gave 
chase and overtook them at Kabri,* some 3 
miles from Sardhana upon the road to Meerut. 

On the approach of the pursuers Levas- - 
soult, who was accompanying the Begam/’s 
_, According to -Thomas (p. 33) “it was their 
Intention to have proceeded directly to the Ganges, 
and to seek refuge, in the country of the Vizier, 
Asaf-ud-daula..--A. party of cavalry which had been 
detached by Zafar Yab Khan, on the first intimation 
of their flight, overtook and surrounded them, at 
the village of Kerwah, in the Begam’s jagir, 4 miles 
distant from her capital,” 
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palanquin on horseback, rode up to her side 
and told her in a firm voice that he would 
rather put an end to his life than fall into 
the hands of th2 infuriated ruffians. So deeply 
was the Begam infatuated that she declared 


she would not be parted from him even in. 


death and, to show her determination, produced 
a dagger from her bodice. Levassoult 
felt comforted, and urged the groaning palan- 
quin bearers to hurry, but in vain. - 

Levassoult was a chivalrous gentleman 
aud was passionately devoted to his wife to 
whom he owed so much. He could have 
galloped away and thus saved himself, but 
it was far from his idea to leave the Begam 
to her fate. The insurgents came up close 
behind them, when suddenly a wail was 
heard. It was the scream of the Begam’s 
female attendants. Levassoult hurried to the 
spot and, looking into thelitter, found the 
Begam lying unconscious, her clothes stained 
with blood from a self-inflicted wound. 

From this Levassoult inferred that she 
was dead, and true to his vow fulfilled his 
part of the compact to the letter. He put 
a pistol to his temple, pulled the trigger, and 
fell down lifeless from the saddle (18th 
October 1795). * “The villains, who the 
preceding day had styled themselves, his 
slaves, now committed every act of insult 
aud indignity upon his corpse ! For three 
days it lay exposed to the insults of the 


_ * According to the Military Memoirs of Thomas 
( p. 34), the Begam “drew a poignard from her 
side, and running the point of it across her breast, 
-drew a little blood, but with no intention of killing 
herself.” Evidently this remark of Thomas’s 
has misled Archer (i. 139-40), Mundy i. 372-73 
and other writers into believing that the mutiny 
of the troops. the flight from Sardhana and the 
subsequent death of Levassoult were the outcome 
of a conspiracy engineered by the Begam to get 
rid of her husband. Bacon (ii. 41-44) states that 
it was Sombre and not Levassouli who was thus 
got rid of by the Begam, but this assertion is not 
supported by any other writer or document. 

In view of the facts recorded by Thomas who 
rescued the Princess from the hands of the muti- 
neers, these accounts appear quite groundless. If 
the Begam had been leagued . with the rebels, she 
would not have been imprisoned and dethroned. 
a Besides, if she had wanted t> get rid of Levassoult, 
she could easily have done so at Sardhana, where 
she was supreme and Court intrigues were quite 
the order of the day. Had Thomas believed the 
Begam guilty of sucha scandalous conduct he 
would in all probability have mentioned the fact 
to his biographer. Atkinson (ii. 109), who has 
closely studied the various accounts relating to the 
revolt, thus speaks of the version given by Sir 

Sleeman,- whom I have followed in the 
matter,—“On the evidence, as a whole, this may 
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rabble, and was at length thrown into a ditech.” 
( Thomas, p. 34 ). 

It was now the Begam’s turn to suffer 
at the hands of the rebels. She had stabbed’ 
herself, but her stiletto had been turned’ 
off by the ribs, without penetrating any vital’ 
part, and she had not the courage to repeat 
the blow. She soon recovered, but it was. 
to find herself a prisoner. 


REINSTALLATION OF TRE BEGAN. 


Tke rebels turned back to Sarchana with 
the plunder and the captive Begam. She 
was taken to the old fort, and kept tied 
under a gun-carriage for seven days exposed’ 
to the scorching heat and a victim to the 
insults and jeers of the mob. She was 
denied food or drink, and would’ have 
perished of starvation but for the ayas who 
continued faithful to her and supplied her 
wants by stealth. Meanwhile, Zafar Yab 
Khan had assumed command, and with his 
ruffianly companions, plunged into debauchery. 
But there was one among the oilicers, who 
had not altogether abandoned his old mis- 
tress. This was M. Saleur, through whose 
intervention the Begam was released from 
her painful position, although still kept in 
confinement. Here she endeavoured to find 
means of regaining her liberty, and thought 
of appealing to George Thomas, who by dint 
of his ability had attained to a high position 
in the service of Appa Khande Rao and 
subsequently founded a principality of his 
own. But he had not been favourably: 
disposed towards her and, according to 
Sleeman (ii. 281 ), had “instigated the offi- 
cers to this violence out of pique against 
the Begam, for her preference of the French- 
man.” However, as his rival was ro longer 
in the land of the living, the Begam thought 
that if she then sought his assistance he 
could not but respond to her call. She: 
supposed that not only did he stil! love her 
but that he might also be grateful to his 
erstwhile mistress for the many favours 
received at her hands. “In a manner the 
most abject and desponding, she addressed: 
Mr. Thomas; she stated her apprehensions 
of being poisoned, or otherwise put +o death ; 
affirmed that her only dependence was on 
him, implored him to come to’ her assistance, 
and, fnally, offered to pay any sum of 


-money the Marathas should require. on con- 


dition they would reinstate her in her jagir.” 
( Thomas, p. 54). i 
The Begam was a keen judge of human 
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The chivalrous nature of the General was 
dezply moved when he learnt from her letters 
that Levassoult was no more.and that she 
herself was a captive in the hands of the 
rebels and suffering indignities he had not 
dreamt of He brushed away from his 
mind ancient grudge and “by an offer of 
Es. 120,000 prevailed on Bapu Sindhia [the 
Maratha Governor 


make a movement towards Sardhana. Con- 
vinced from his former experience, that 


unless he could gain over a part of the 
troops under Zafar Yab Khan to the Begam’s 
interest, not only would his exertions be 
fruitless, but that she herself would 
ke exposed to the greatest personal 
danger, he set on foot negotiations for 
this purpose, in which having succeeded. 
‘Le marched and encamped with his whole 
ferce at the village of Khatauli, eight kos to 
tke north-east of Sardhana. Here Mr. Thomas 
publicly zave out, that unless the Begam was 


reinstated in her authority, those who resisted’ 


must expect no mercy, and to give additional 
weight to this declaration, he apprized them, 
that he was acting under ‘the orders of the 
Varatha chiefs.” (Thomas, pp. 54-55). There 
was still, declared he, an empire, of which 
hey were the servants and Sindhia the 
master; and should the Begam die, the 
minister would certainly disband such a 
disorderly brigade and resume the lands 
assigned for their payment. 

“This intimation was at first attended with 
the desired effect. Part of the troops belong- 
ing to the garrison instantly mutinied, con- 
fned Zafar Yab Khan, and declared for the 
Begam. Mr. Thomas, however, who well 
krew that no reliance could be placed on the 
capricious temper of troops- accustomed to 
frequent mutinies, lost ño time in advancing 
to Sardhana, but before he reached that 
place, a counter revolution had already 
proclaimed the restoration of Samru’s son. 

“Escorted by only 50 horse of approved 
adelity, Mr. Thomas entered the cantonments, 
javing at the time he set out directed 400 of 
ais infantry to follow him with all possible 
axpedition ; the arrival of the latter force was 
particularly fortunate, as Zafar Yab Khan on 
Myr, Thomas’s first appearance, perceiving bim 
slightly attended; thought he had now got him 
into his power, and instructed his soldiers to 
threaten him with instant death, but at that 
moment the reinforcement above-mentioned 
arriving, and the mutineers thinking the whole 
Maratha*force was at hand, not only gave 
over their design, but now became as sub- 
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nissive, as they had before been insolent.” 
(Thomas, p pp. 55-56). 


“The Begam was reseated on the masnad. 
A paper was drawn up by about 30 
European officers, of whom only one, Monsieur 
Saleur, could sign his own name, swearing in 
the name of God and Jesus Christ, that they 
would henceforward obey her with all their 


hearts and souls, and recognize no other 
person whomsoever as commander. They all 
o their seals to this covenant.” (Sleeman, 


. 282-83). > 


_ The officer of Sindhia, who was to have 
commanded these troops on the Begam’s 
abdication, was present at the reinstallation of - 
the Begam, and accepted “as a compensation 
for his disappointment, the, sum of one 
hundred and fifty thousand Rupees, which the 
Begam contrived to borrow for him.” (Slee- 
man, ii. 283) Moreover, out of the sum 
stipulated to ‘be paid to Bapu Sindhia for 
restoring her to authority, “part was now 
paid, and the remainder promised.” (Thomas, 
p. 56). The command of the army was en- 
trusted to Monsr. Jean Saleur, who had not 
taken part in the mutiny but, on the contrary, 
striven hard to bring his  brother-officers 
to a sense of their duty. 


The unfortunate usurper, Zafar Yab, robbed 
of all his possessions, was sent a pri- 
soner to Delhi, where he died in 1803 (?)— 
some say, by poison. He was buried beside 
his father in the graveyard of Agra. 


The Begam remembered with gratitude the 
invaluable services of Geo. Thomas as long as 
she lived: Later when Thomas, his fortunes 
wrecked, determined to set out for Europe, 
he went to Sardhana and left his wife—Maria,* 
one daughter, and three sons under the care 
and protection of the Begam. She _ gladly 
accepted the charge and continued to provide 
for them after his death, which occurred on 
22nd August 1802 at Bahrampur, where he 
was buried in the English cemetery. She 
took John Thomas, the eldest son of Maria, 
as one of her adopted sons, and married him 
to the daughter of Agha Wanus, an Armenian 
in her service. The Begam also left in her 


* According to Keegan (Sardhana, pp. 39, 54) the 
Begam on the occasion of her reinstallation, gave 
him a wife, one of her chief maids of honour, This 
young lady’s name was Maria, and her parentage 
was French. 


In the history of her restoration I have followed 


Thomas (pp. 54-56), as this event has been des- 
eribed by Sleeman very briefly. 


er 


r 
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will a sum of Rs. 44,000 for the family of 
George Thomas.* ; 

The Begam realized that her marriage with 
Levassoult was the greatest blunder she had 
ever committed, and on regaining her masnad 
never again did she allow the weakness of her 

sex to imperil her sovereignty. The revolt of 
the soldiers was not wholly unwarranted and 
the troops in this mutiny pretended 
nothing more than a desire to vindicate the 
honour of their old commander, Sombre, 
which had, they said, been compromised by 
the illicit intercourse between Levassoult and 
his widow Some grave old native 
gentlemen who were long in her service have 
told me |Sleeman] that they believed there 
really was too much of truth in the story 
which excited the troops to mutiny on that 
occasion—her too great intimacy with the 
gallant young Frenchman. God forgive them 
for saying so of a lady whose salt they had 
eaten for so many years.” (Sleeman, ii. 283). 

The Begam was really penitent and expi- 
ated for her disgraceful conduct in all 
earnestness and sincerity. After her restora- 
tion she did all she could to keep the 
memory of her first husband ever green in 
her mind. She retained to the last the name 
of Sombre, her first husband,.and remained 
silent ever afterwards on the subject of her 
secret marriage with ‘Levassoult, which was 
known only to a very few ment of the time. 
She stipulated in her Deed of Gift that her 
adopted son and heir—Mr. David Ochterlony 
Dyce—should identify himself as one of* the 
family of Sombre Sahib. 


APPENDIX 4A. 
T'HoMAS’sS RESIGNATION. 


The circumstances. attending the resignation of 
George Thomas are related differently : 

According to a letter, dated April 1794, from the 
Maratha envoy resident at Delhi, addressed to his 
master at Poona, “the Begam was forced to drive 
out George Thomas from her territory on account 
i N ue loose morals—batay-bajt. (Delhi-yethil, it. 

5. 


* Maria, wife of Geo. Thomas Rs, .7,000; John 
Thomas and his wife Jeanna [Sohagun Begam] 
Rs. 18,000 and 7,000; Jacob Thomas and Geo. 
Thomas Rs. 10,000 and 2,000. 


t “The marriage was known only to a few 
European officers, Sir John. Shore, Major Palmer, 
and the other gentlemen with whom Levassoult 
corresponded. * * * Levassoult made no mention of 
the marriage to Col. McGowan; and from the 
manner in which he mentions it to Sir John Shore 
it is clear that he, or she, or both, were anxious to 
conceal it from the troops and from Sindhia before 
their departure.” (Sleeman, il. 283-84). 
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But a Lucknow correspondent in hs “authentic 
account of Geo. Thomas” published in the columns 
of the Asiatice, Annual Register (1802. *Characters’, 
pp. 55-56) assigns a different cause. Thcmas wanted 
to curtail the number of Frenchmen in the service 
of the Begam as her expenses exceeded her 
income. This enraged the +renchmen and, while 
Thomas was away on a campaign against the 
Sikhs, they induced their mistress te believe that 
he was scheming to rob her oz her possessions and 
that was why he had wished for ther dismissal. 
She vented her displeasure on Thomes’s wife. He 
immediately returned, rescued his wife, and left 
her service, , 

Both Sleeman, and Francklin the biographer 
of Thomas, agree in that the resignation of 
Thomas was the outcome of his trivalary with 
Levassoult to gain the Begam’s favour. Sleeman 
observes that “as the best chance of securing his 
ascendancy against such a rival, Lezassoult pro- 
posed marriage to the Begam, and was accepted. 
She was married to him in 1793. Seo. Thomas 
left her service in consequence, m 1793.” But 
Francklin was clearly under the imoression that 
Thomas had thrown up the Begams command 
prior to her marriage which took place in about 
1792 (Thomas, pp, 3,31). This seems te be correct. 
The fact of the Begam’s marriage with Levassoult 
was not known to the soldiery, anl this could 
not have been possible had, Thomas left the Begam 
in consequence of her marrige. 


Caust or REVOLT, AS NARRATED BY THOMAS. 


Having left the Begam’s service Thomas joined 
a Maratha Chief, named Appa Khande Hao. But 
he was soon able to raise and form some corps 
and carve out for himself an independeat principal- 
ity of which Hansi [89 m. n.-w. of Dethit was the 
capital. According to Thomes (pp. 31-33) the 
Begam “was now trying every meens in her 
power to effect his ruin. She had even gone so far 
as to bribe the Maratha officers to acvise his 
(ismission; anda body of Marathas heving joined 
her army, she marched from_ Sirdhana, and 
encamped about 17 coss s.e. of Jyjur__which was 
Thomas’s new district ]. This condict in the 
Begam Mr. Thomas attributed to the influence of 
the officers in her service, and more particularly 
to that of Levasso..--Levasso who hal the chief 
command of the Begam’s army was jealous of the 
authority of Liegeois....He hal been many years 
in habits of intimacy and friendship with Mr. 
Thomas, and on_ the present ocasion, had 
strenuously dissuaded the Begam from tae proposed 
hostilities. This conduct, having given :umbrage 
to Levasso, he by his influence with the Begam, 
procured Liegeois’ degradation; and tc render his 
disgrace the more mortifying, his place was given 
to a junior officer. A conduct so Inconsistent and 
unjust, disgusted the soldiers, who for many years 
had been commanded by Lisgeois, with whom 
also they had often fought and conqrered. They 
remonstrated, but in vain, against tle measure; 
finding there was no hope of altering the Begam’s 
resolution. they suddenly broke out into open 
mutiny. They invited Zafar Yab Khan, the son of 
the lata Samru, by a former wife, who ther resided 
at Delhi to become their commander. In return, 
they promised to seat him >n the musaud. For 
this purpose, a deputation “of the army, in spite 
of all the exertions of the Begam, yepaired to 
Delhi, and solemnly tendere:l him tn2 command. 
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Zafar Yab Khan, fearful of the intrigues of his 
mother-in-law [ step-mother ] at last consented. To 
relieve his apprehension, the deputation, in the 
name of the army, took an oath of fidelity to him 
on the spot. On the first intelligence of the con- 
spiracy, the Begam, and Levasso, with a few of 
ther old servants, prepared for flight.” 


APPENDIX B. 


COLONEL Levassouur’s LETTER To [JAEUTENANT- 
Catone J. M. Gowan, COMMANDING AT ANOOPSHAIR. 


Sirdhanah, April 2nd, 1795. 


ir, 

The leiter you have been pleased to honour me 
with has reached this day, and in conformity to the 
desire and direction of the Begam, I beg leave to 
trouble you once more on the same subject. 

The sole views and motive of, the Begam are 
confined at her strong desire for retirement. Should 
it have been the same in this country as in Europe, 
her resignation would have been effected without 
any consequences in asking simply for it; 
but hon cannot but know perfectly well that a 
Clnef in Hindoostan keeps difficulty to himself 
when he is without soldiers or attendants; hence 
the danger to let his intention be made public, 
should it be to retire and serve no more. 

hratta amity cannot be hurt by the removal 
of the Begam in British possessions, should they 
haye not the unjust and illegal scheme of spoiling 
her of her property. The. arms, the guns, the 


whole of the furniture and armament for 5,000 - 


men, are the property not of the Government, but 
of the Begam. Her wages as a partisan, are fixed 
lastly by Scindiah at 50,000 rupees by the month, 
or six lacs for a year; the payment of that 
allowance is fixed on eight provinces or Pur- 

is, which have been delivered for the purpose 
of receiving it. 

_ Now the Begam, by her removal, pure and 
simple, subtracts nothing at the authority or at the 
property of the Mahrattas Government, Her party 
is paid regularly each month the recolt is ready; 
her battahons are upon duty, and the whole are 
in. the best order. 

Her property on the vow of a man of honour 
amounts only at one lac in ready cash. She has 
but very little jewels ; her meuble cannot be either 
carried away with her or sold; therefore you may 
judge yourself whether, after a command of 
eighteen years, the Begam can be called rich ; with 
a capital or property so mediocre, of having frus- 
trated either the Government or any people 
whatsoever. Poe ae ; 

Sne is absolutely fatigued by the duties and 
cares of the military possession which has been 
the object of her attendance for a space of eighteen 
years. She resorts at your friendship, because sne 
cannot by any way whatsoever make her intention 
known ether to the Government to which she is 


subordinate, or to her owa soldiers, without 
exposing herself to many dangers. 

She cannot employ a Persian writer for the 
same reason, but if you may be desirous to have 
the matter plainly and more properly _ explained, 
she will do herself the pleasure to send to youa . 
gentleman who shall give you all satisfactory ` 
answers you may ask. I cannot myself have this — 
honour, for the place committed to my charges 
permit not my being ‘absent; and although my 
writing bad English. I am not able to speak or 
understand a word of it in conversation, by my 
being perfectly unacquainted with pronunciation. 
Were you so good to command him, the above- 
mentioned gentleman shall be ordered at you from 
Tuppul, where he is upon a command, and as 
your friendship towards the Begam, contrive some 
means of serving her desire for retirement. She 
flatters herself that you will be so kind to com- 
municate the same, and to indicate the measure 
which shall be taken and the proper persons to 
which the Begam shall address herself by your 
friendly assistance and medium. I have the honour 
to be with respect, 


Sir, 
Your most humble and obedient servant, 
Sd. A. Levassoult 
(Refitation, pp. 443-45). : 


Ihave been able to trace from the Imperial 
Records the translation of a Persian letter from 
the Begam addressed, no doubt, to Sir John Shore. 
The remarks underneath the letter appear to have 
been made by the Calcutta Council before whom the 
letter must have been placed by the Governor- 
General for opinion :— 


From Zeb-un-nissa Begam, 
Widow of the late Sombre. 
(Received 22nd April, 1795). 


I am desirous of living under the protection of 
the English Government and of residing in some 
assigned place in Bengal or Behar. I will act 
with the strictest conformity to the orders of the 
gentlemen of the Council and will demean myself 
as a subject. My life has hitherto been a scene 
of difficulties and distress: it is now verging 
towards the close and thro. age lam unable to 
support these difficulties any longer, hence I wish 
to retire and to pass the remainder of my life 
under the mild protection of the English Govern- 
ment. I ever beseech of God to prosper the 
English Government and to extend its protection 
which is my only prospect of support. 





Agreed that the Governor-General be, requested 
to inform the widow of the late Sombre in answer 
to her letter, that she is at liberty to reside with 
her family and personal attendants at Patna, if 
she thinks proper, excluding from the permission, 
any troops or military whatever. (Pol. Prosdgs. 
29-5-1795, No. 37). 


THE LABOUR GOVERNMENT'S ACHIEVEMENT IN INDIA 


HE Labour Party is committed to the 
principle of self-determination of peoples. 

_ Looked at from this point of view, the 
Indian question is not .very intricate, unless 
the right of Self-determination of subject 
peoples is hedged around with the theory of 
Responsibility” on the part of Imperialism 
to introduce “good government”? into the 
colonial countries. This theory of responsi- 
bility was invented to gild the chain of 
political slavery and economic exploitation 
of the subject nations. Nevertheless, the 


Labour Government, headed by Mr. J. Ram-. 


say MacDonald, who once upon a time was 
a severe critic of Imperialism and an ad- 
vocate of self-government for India, abandoned 
the principle of Selfdetermination in 
favour of the preposterous theory of Respons- 
ibility. Instead of recognizing the right of 
the Indian people to a free national existence 
in consonance with the principles advocated 
in the Labour Party’s programme, the Labour 
Government, on the contrary, endorsed the 
claim of British capital to hold the Indian 
people in subjection, and as administrators 
of the Empire, undertook the shameful task 
of enforeing this subjection. In doing so, 
the Labour Government talked of Britain’s 
“responsibility” no less hypocritically than 
the governments of Curzon and Lloyd 
George. The plea that there was not sufficient 
time to do anything for India cannot be 
maintained, because the Labour Party cannot 
prove that one single step was taken by 
them to deal with the Indian question accord- 
ing to the principles professed by that party. 

Here I do not propose to demonstrate 
that the conspicuous failure of the Labour 
Government to stand by its programme is 
due to the faultiness of its principles, half- 
heartedly professed. The Wilsonian doctrine 
of Self-Determination, formulated to deceive 
the subject nationalities and to aggrandize 
the Entente Imperialism at the cost of the 
Central Powers, is mere hypocritical cant. 
By subscribing to this doctrine, the colonial 
programme of the Labour Party became 
a mockery. The Imperialist attitude of the 
Labour Government was the inevitable result, 
for the doctrine of Self-determination goes 
hand in hand with the theory of responsibili- 
ty. 
The following facts will show how the 


ARG 


‘Labour Party was 


Labour Government neglected -o apply to 
India a policy remotely approximating even 
to this equivocal doctrine of Self-determination. 

1. The faith that Indian naticnalists had 
in the goodwill and love of freedcm of the 
rudely shakan by the 
Jingoist message that Mr. MacDonald sent 
out just on the eve of assuming office. He 
had not a word of sympathy for the Indian 
people fighting for the right of Self-determi- 
nation ; on the contrary, forgetting the many 
acts of despotism, tyranny and brutality 
committed by the servants of the British 
Government of India, he valiantly champion- 
ed the cause of “law and order’ May we 
not ask the Labour Government in conjunc- 
tion with the British working class;—“Which 
is lawless ? The right to freedom, or Impe- 
rialist domination ?” 

2. The National Demands, formulated by 
the members of the Indian Legislative assem- 
bly elected on the franchise graated under 
the Constitution sanctioned by the British 
Parliament, were not heeded. £0 meagre 
are these demands that they də not even 
require anything morethan a partial applica- 
tion of the principle of Self-determination. 
A Round Table Conference of the people’s 
representatives and those of the Government, 
is the crux of this demand. It was not grant- 
ed. The Secretary of State for Ind:a declared 
in Parliament that the demand for a 
Round Table Conference could not be enter- 
tained. Why ? Was this demand unconsti- 
tutional, or lawless, or undemocratic, or 
contrary to the principle of Self-letermina- 
tion ? The Nationalists did nct fail to 
indicate in advance that in the proposed 
Conference, they would be moderate. The 
cardinal points of the Nationalist programme 
in the Conference would be ; (a) Provincial 
autonomy, that is, the provincial gcvernments 
(still paris of the imperial political organism) 
to be made fully responsible to tke Legisla- 
ture ; (b) Partial responsibility in tne Central 
Government, which would continue to be 
headed by a British Viceroy ; (e) = promise 
to grant Self-Government, not Lecessarily 
with the control over the armr, foreign 
affairs or relations with the Indian States, at 
the expiry of a fixed period of -ime ; and 
(d) Indianisation of the public services, that 
is, to man the latter with more Inciavs and 
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fewer English. If the principle of Self-deter- 
mination meant anything at all, and the 
Labour Party honestly adhered to it, these 
demands should have been looked upon as the 
irreducible minimum, and therefore, granted 
immediately. A resolution calling for the 
Round Table Conference and tacitly embody- 
mg these demands, was carried through the 
Legislative Assembly by the elected majority 


im the face of Government opposition. This. 


voice of the people, expressed through the 
medium of a constitutional instrument forged 
by two high British officials and sanctioned 
by the British Parliament (the Govt. of India 
Act of 1919), was not heeded. Neither was 
the resolution acted upon, nor did the Gov- 
ernment resign as it should, being directly 
hostile to the wishes of the electorate. 

_ Precisely in such embarrassing position, 
she theory of “Responsibility” conveniently 
somes in. It was maintained that the Nation- 
alists who carried this resolution, were not 
speaking in behalf of the “dumb millions” 
having been elected by barely two per cent 
of the population, and that the British 
Government could not abandon its sacred 
responsibility to protect the interest of the 
illiterate masses. In order to maintain this 
preposterous position, the Labour Govern- 
ment should have answered two questions ; 
(1) Who entrusted British Imperialism with 
this “responsibility” ? and (2) Were the 
Indian Nationalists ever satisfied with such 
a limited franchise, which was imposed upon 
them grudgingly, after one hundred and fifty 
years of undiluted despotism ? The Mon- 
tagu-Chelmsford Reforms, accepted by the 
British Labour Party (even before it assumed 
ofice) as the Magna Charta of India, are 
either a democratic instrument or an unde- 
. mocratic one. If it is democratic, the voice 
of the Legislature elected according to it 
should determine the governance of the 
country. If it is undemocratic, then it 
should bescrapped and replaced by a democrat- 
ic constitution. The Labour Government 
did neither the one nor the other. It eagerly 
sought to maintain the status quo of Imperial- 
ism. : 
3. The so-called Indian Deputation which 
recently visited Britain, presented a Memo- 
randum whose contents are known to all. 
They are even » more moderate than the 
demands made in India. The eventual grant 
of Dominion Status was not made a sine qua 
non of the programme of this deputation. 
Lord Morley’s policy of “rallying the Mode- 
rates” impelled the Labour Party to extend 
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semi-oti:cial encouragement to this Deputation 
which represented one-twentieth per cent of 
the population, if the Nationalists in India 
represent less than two per cent. But even 
this Deputation, composed of confirmed 
loyalists wedded to the doctrine of Imperial 
Federation, with its ridiculously modest 
demands, was finally sent. home without any 
official assurance that even this beggarly 
pittance would be granted. On the contrary, 
the redoubtable members of the Deputation 
were obviously instructed to throw mud at 
the Nationalists at home for obstructing the 
way to an “honourable compromise.” 

4, Nationalist leaders in the Indian Legis- 
lature, who have sacrificed and suffered 
imprisc- ment for advocating the right of 
Self-determination, were not recognized by 
the Labour Government as representatives 
of the people, but the “dumb millions’ of 
India might use as their mouthpiece such a 
reactionary ex-official as Sir Sankaran Nair, 
whom the Independent Labour Party put up 
as their parliamentary candidate ! 

5. During the last half-year, a resolution 
demanding the release or trial of political 
prisoners held indefinitely without even 
being told what is the character of the 
evidence against them, has been several times 
carried through the Central and Provincial 
Legislatures by the elected majority. The 
Government disdainfully ignored this reso- 
lution, and continued to hold the prisoners 
in unlawful custody. 

@. In two Provinces, (Central Provinces 
and Bengal) the Governors have unceremoni- 
ously dismissed the Legislative Councils and 
have usurped all the power in their own 
persons. They did so, because the opposition 
was in the majority, and refused to sanction 
supplies to the Government so long as their 
demands were not considered. In Bengal, 
a large part of the opposition was directed 
against the individuality of the Ministers, 
who are supposed to be responsible to the 
Legislature, but are appointed and dismissed 
The latter would not even 
consent to change the Ministers, who were 
persona non grata tothe majority of the 
Legislature. , 

This sort of parliamentary deadlock was 
threatened by .the Nationalists when they 
entered the Legislatures, previously boycotted 
by them, and it was in this legal parliament- 
ary obstruction that Mr. MacDonald detected 
“violence” which, he gratuitously warned the 
Indian public, would not “cow down any 
party in Britain.” It Mr. Baldwin had sought 
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to remain in office after the last elections, 
we would have found the same Mr. MacDo- 
nald abandoning his pacifism, and leading 
similar “voilent’™ attacks in the very heart 
of the British “Parliament. Now that the 
conservatives are in office, would the Labour 
Party rule out this “violent” method ? But 
what is sauce for the goose is not sauce 
for the gander, according to the political 
ethics of the Labour Government and .that 
section of the Labour Party which uncondi- 
tionally supported that Government. 

7. The theory that British Imperialism 
rules over India for the benefit of the Indian 
masses, was made its own by the Labour 
Government. But it was under the Labour 
regime that socialists and Labour agitators 
were for the first time prosecuted and 
sentenced to long terms of hard labour in 
India. Their “crime” was an  unproved 
connection with the Communist International 
and to have received letters from Indian 
communists abroad, advocating the organiza- 
tion of a working class party, having the 
overthrow of British rule for a point of 
its programme. The Labour Party is sup- 
posed to stand for replacing the capitalist 
system by a socialist order. Since His 
Majesty’s Government so far is essentially 
capitalist, the Labour Party, by its desire to 
put an end to the capitalist system, can also 
be accused, by the same process of reasoning, 
of waging war against the King. Therefore 
Mr. MacDonald and his colleagues should have 
been residing, not inthe mansions of Dowhing 
Street, but in the Tower of London ! Again 
the same illogicality ;--Democracy at home, 
Sacred Responsibility in the colonies. The 
Labour Government believed in this doctrine. 

It is maintained that the British Govern-, 
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ment cf India must protect the masses from 
the irresponsible and demagogic nationalist 
agitators ; but even under a Labour regime, 
Trade Unions are not legalized : there is no 
limit to the working day : there is nota 
minimum wage fixed by law, Women, ave 
children under twelve vears are employed 
underground in the coal-mines : hundreds of 
thousands of men, women and children are 
employed in the plantations practically as 
bond-slaves ; Feudalism is protected by law. 
any revolt of the exploited peasantry against 
the intolerable excesses of land'ordism is 
suppressed by the armed forces of the Govern- 
ment : tne demand for the abolition or even 
the curtailment of the privileges o? the land- 
ed aristocracy are denounced and persecuted 
as “Red Revolution” and “Bolshevism” aná 
striking workers are shot down at the behest 
of the employers. What did the Labour 
Government do to redress these grievances 
of the Indian masses, the responsibility of 
protecting whom they inherited from their 
bourgeois predecessors ? 

Ever since the Labour Government came 


into office, these grievances of the Indian 
working class were repeatedly brought to 
their uetice, but without any favourable 
response. 


The recent arrests in Bengal accorcing to 
Regulation II of 1818 and the new Bengal 
ordinance are Labour’s parting kick to Indian 
aspirants for freedom. ‘That the blow is 
directed against anarchism is only a pretext. 

Such, in brief, is the record in India of 
the Labour Government. That the record of 
the Consarvative Government woud in all 
probability be much worse cannot be placed 
to the credit of Labour. 
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(A. Review ) 


By MAHESHCHANDRA GHOSE. 


HE Jewish sources of the Sermon on ie Mount 
by Gerald Friedlander, Minister of the West- 
ern Synagogue, London. Published by George 

Routledge and Sons, London. Pp. XXX+301. 
Price ds. 6d. 


It is a criticism of the Sermon on the Mount 
from the Jewish standpoint. The atthar is a 
competent Jewish scholar, and whatever he writes 
is worth reading. The book under ~@view is a 
very important publication and should Le carefully 
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stulied by all the readers of the Gospels both 
Christian and non-Christian. 

The author raises the question, “Did Jesus 
really teach what is recorded in the Sermon ?” 
Ani he answers :--- 

“Most of the great critics agree that he certainly 
did not deliver the whole of it on one occasion. 
They. agree generally that the Evangelist has 
joined togsther several sayings delivered on 
several occasions, and has probably added other 
matter, which may or may not be original. Very 
few scholars claim that the Ser wer is entirely 
the genuine utterance of Jesus” (p. 1 

The authors estimate here 1s ae and 
perfectly reasonable. Competent Christian scholars 
are also af the same opinion. Wright says: “The 
Sermon on the Mount is too long and too full of 
matter to have been delivered at ao sitting.” 
(Composition of the Four Gospels, p 

Godet says, “The report of this rere in 
Matthew is a work of a complete order in which 
have been combined many heterogeneous elements. 


Crtroduelton : N. T., , pp 184-135). 
Moffat says, “It isa composition rather than 
ue aaa address”. (Enc yelopacdia Biblica : Col. 
Plummer says, “It is generally agreed that 
the Ser mon on the Mount, as we have it in 


Henry is, to some extent, the result of composi- 
” (Comm. Matt., p. 
T Welzsacher considers the Sermon as “a kind, of 


Ontechism.” having its “or igin in the practical 

wants of the Church.” It “originated in and was 

designed for the church.” (The Apostolice Age, 
ii.. D. 


Even Tholuck is constrained to say, “All we 
admit is, that St. Matthew has perhaps amplified 
the discourse somewhat.” (Comm. Sermon on the 


Kount, p. 80). 
So the Sermon on the Mount was not an ora- 
tion but a composition. 


Mount or PLAIN? 


The Sermon is generally known by the name— 
“The Sermon on the Mount.” But Friedlander 
says: “Luke’s ‘Se-mon in the Plain’ is probably 
more corr ect_thun Matthew’s ‘Sermon on the 
Mount. The Mountainitself is in all probability 
a fiction, intended to serve as a pendant to Sinai, 
the scene of the revelation of the Old Law.” (p. 168 ) 
Many Christian scholars are of the same opinion. 
F fleiderer says that the Sermon on the Mount 
is “the counterpart, expanded by numerous inter- 
yolations, of the Lucan ‘Sermon on the Plain’. 
This seems to have been delivered on the plain at 
the foot of the mountain. Matthew, however, 
transfers the scene of it to the mountain itself. 
For this deliberate alteration he had, doubtless, a 
deeper reason. This mountain recalls at once 
Mount Sinai from which in the times of old, Moses 
had proclaimed to the people the Law of God. 
Thus the Sermon on the Mount is marked out by 
its very scene as the antithesis of the Old Testa- 
ment-giving of tthe Law, as the giving of the true 
Law of t of the the New Covenant.” (Primitive Chr istianity, 
rol. ji, p 


JEWISH IN SPIRIT. 


The author raises the question—“Does ithe 

Sermon teach new truths which the Jew cannot 

in his own literature k mE answer jis 
“Israel finds nothing new here.” (p. 23). 
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In another place he TN “Accor doe to 
Tertulian (one of the old church fathers) the 
Sermon on the Mount was believed to be in 
agreement with’ the spirit and teaching of the 
Hebrew scriptures. He quotes (Adv. Marcion, 
IV. 14) verses from the Old Testament to illustrate 
and explain the Sermon. He clearly indicates 
that it contains nothing new. It seems to him 
that it is really a condensed summary of the Old 
Testament teaching. We think that, this is a fair 
criticism and it appears to be correct.” (p. 16). 

The author has quoted many passages from 
the O. T., the pre-Christian and the contemporary 
Hebrew ‘literature to shew that what was the 
finest in the Sermon, was known to the Jews. 
According. to his estimate, “four-fifths _ of the 
Berne. on the Mount is exclusively Jewish”. 


Let us now consider some pane passages 
quoted by our author. We can here quote only 
a very few of them. 

The most important saying of Jesus is: “Be 
ye therefore perfect as your Father which is in 
heaven is perfect” (Matt. 5-48), Our author says 
that it is practically a direct quotation from the 
Old Testament, “Thou shalt a perfect with the 
Lord thy God” (Deut. 13) is undoubtedly 
the source, although the form of the wording is 
borrowed from Lev. XIX, 2: “Ye shall be holy 
for I, the Lord your God, am holy” (pp. 84-85). 
In place of “Be ye perfect” of Matt. Luke has “Be 

merciful even as your father is merciful” 
VL. 36). Even this version has its parallel in 
Jewish thought : “With the merciful thou, O God, 
wilt show thyself merciful” “with the perfect 
man thou wilt show thyself perfect.” (Ps. XVII) 

The first part of the passage gave rise to the 
reading of Luke and the second part to that of 
Matthew. (Vide p. 88). 

Another important passage is Matt., v. 44, in 
which Jesus says : “Love your enemies and pray 
for them that persecute you. We quote 
below a few parallels from our author’ s book :-— 

“Ia the Testaments of the Twelve Patriarchs we 
find, “If any one seeketh to do evil unto yow do 
you mi well-doing pray for him,” (Joseph, XVII. 2) 


"“Tove one another and with long wear, hide 
ye one another’s faults” (Ibid, XVL. 2) (p. 72). 
The Book of the Secrets of Enoch says — 
“When you might have vengeance, do not, repay, 
oha your neighbour nor your enemy” (1-4) 


(p. 72-73). 

Phils has : “Bestow benefits on your enemy and 
then will follow of necessity the end of enmity.” 
(On Humanity) (p. 73). 

“If thine enemy be hungry, give him bread to 
eat, and if he be thirsty, give him water to drink”. 
(Proverbs, XXV. 21) p. 73). 

With a view to shewing that “the Mosaic Law 
explains how we are to love our neighbour. even 
though he be our enemy,” our author quotes the 
following passage : 

“If thou meet thine enemy’s ox or his: ass 
going astray, a shalt surely bring it back to 
um again, thou see the ass of him that 
hateth thee, ee under his burden and wouldst 
forbear. to help him, mon D surely help with 
him” (Exod. xxiii, 4-5) (p. 8 


Tae GOLDEN a 


The Golden Rule in Matthew (7-12) is---“All 
things therefore whatsoever ye would that men 
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should do unto you, even so do ye also unto them.” 
Luke’s parallel is slightly different. “And ye 
would that men should do to you, do ye also to 
them likewise” (VI. 31). 

_ Friedlander says “the Golden Rule is an 
interpolation. or paraphrase (Targum) of the Old 
Testament Law of Love in Leviticus (X[X., 18) 
‘Love thy neighbour as thyself? (p. 230-231). 

Tn Tobit (IV. 15) we find :--- 

And what thou thyself hatest, do to no man.” 

p. 231. 

Hillel’s dictum is :---"What is hateful to thee, 
do not to thy neighbours” (Sabbath, 31 a) (p. 231), 
_ The positive form of the Golden Rule is_ found 
in the Targum pseudo-Jonathan ben Uzziel: “A 
man should show love to his fellow by not doing 
i aan what he dislikes when done to himself” 
p. 231), 

Rabbi Elazor said, “Let thy neighbours honour 
Es dear to thee as thine own” (Aboth IL, 15) 
p. 232. 

_ Another paraphrase of the Jewish Law of Love 
is:—"Let the property of thy neighbour be as 
dear to thee as thine own (Aboth ii. 17) (p. 232). 

The following is another positive form:— 

_ dust as aman locks [with a good eye] upon 
his own home. so let him look upon the home of 
eer ane (Aboth de Rabbi Nathan, XVL, p. 62) 
p. 232). 

_ Again we have “consider thy neighbour’s 
liking by thine own” (Ecclus. XXXI., 15). (p. 232). 
Now let us consider the Lord’s Prayer. 


Tur LORDS PRAYER 


The Lord’s Prayer isa part of the Sermon on 
the Mount. According to our author this prayer 
was not uttered by Jesus but was interpolated into 
the Sermon on the Mount. He has discussed, the 
point in chapters X and AT and has substantiated 
his position by quoting the opinion of Johannes 
Weiss and J. E. Carpenter. According to Weiss, 
the L, P. in Matt. is a liturgical piece ol, the 
established Christian community” (N. T. Comm. 
p. 266. quoted by our author; p. 124). 

According to Carpenter itis “the voice of later 

ecclesiastical usage” (the First Three Gospels, p. 52) 
(pp. 112 and 132). l . 
_ Pfleiderer says, “Obviously, Matthew vi is an 
interpolation into the frame-work of the, original 
discourse as preserved by Luke” (Primitive Chris- 
tianiiy, ii. 326). 

Tholuck says :-— 

_ “Bruno Bauer held that the more elaborate form 
in which the Lord’s Prayer occurs in St. Matthew 
is a proof that this prayer grew wp in degrees in 
ihe Church.” (Comm : Sermon on the Mount, Eng. 
Tr.. p. 315). l : 

Even many Christian scholars think that the 
L. P. was not of Jesus. 

Friedlander has quoted many parallel passages 
to show that there is nothing new in the L. P. and 
his conclusion is that “the L. P. is lacking in 
originality. There is not a single idea or expression 
which cannot be found in pre-Christian literature 
of Israel” (p. 163). According to him the, L. P. is 
quite Jewish, but he has adversely criticised the 
fourth petition. 

The Fourth Petition. 

The fourth petition has been differently trans- 
lated by different scholars. 

Gi) A. V. has “Give us 
bread.” 


this day our daily 
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(ii) R. V. has in the margin, “Our bread for the 
On eve us tod 

1!) “Give us today our dread for the morrow” 
(Moffat: N. T epee 

(iv) Meyer writes :— 

After all this we mus:, for resons derived 
from grammatical  consideration,--.. .-----interpret 
the worls as meaning—“fomcrrow’s bread? (Italics 
author's; So Ar. Aeth. Ccpt, Sakd, Erasmus, 
Annoi.. Scaliger, Salmasius, Crotius, Wof, Bengel, 
Wetsteir, Valckenaer! Schol i, p. 19C and v ; also 
Winer, p. 92 (E. T. 120), Fritzsche, Karffer, Schege, 
Dollinger,  Hilgenfeld, Holtzmann Schenkel, 
Witticher” (Comm. Matt. 209). 

_ Then he says that this explanation is furnished 
historicaly by the “Gospel according to the He- 
brews” (9. 209). 

In 2 note Meyer writes :— ‘'Baumgactex-Orusius : 
Correctly today, what we reet fo-mor-e,” (Italics 
authors, p. 209). He further says -—" "he granting 
today of /o-morrow’s bread is according_y tie narrow 
limit wh:ch Christ here assigns to prayers for earthly 
objects.” (Italics author’s, p. 209). 

(v) Jerome says that in the Gospel according 
to the Hebrews, the word usec is “‘a2char? which 
means “cf the morrow,” or “fcr the comng day” 
(vide Plummer, Matt. 101; Allen, Matt.. 59). In that 
case the meaning of the petition would 2e—"Give us 
today ou? bread for to-morrow” Fried ancer, 153 ; 
(Plummez : Matt., 101). 

(vi) Core says; “No one cen be cuite certain 
what it means, but probably it means, “Tae bread 
for the coming day,” (Sermon on the Ft. 132). 

(vii) Plummer says—"In Matt. we pray—Give us 
today our bread for the coming day”--[In Luke 
we pray--"continually give us day oy day our 
bread for the coming day” (Comm: Lk. 266). 

(vill) According to Renan also the petition Is 
for “bread for the morrow” (Ife of Jesus : chap x.) 


_ (x) Bishop Lightfoot has also taker tie same 
view (Fresh Revision, pp. 195-242). 
So the L. P. means “Give us today ovr bread 


for the mnrow.” 
_ Friedlaader quotes two passages in fis connec- 


tion. 
l -0 

The first passage 1s : 

“The naeds of Thy people Israel are_meny. but 
their wisdom is little. May it be thy wtl, ) Lord, 
our Ged, to grant to each one his sustenance and 
to every creature sufficient for its need. Blessed 
art thou. O Lord, who hearest prayer” tp. 149). 

Our aichor remarks :--"The word’s Frayer asks 
only for the needs of the disciples, waiereas this 
Talmudie prayer asks on behalf of ever: creature.” 
(Berachoth, 29b, and Tosephta Berachoth. IIT. 7.) 
(p, 149). ; 


(2) 

The second passage is. quoted by wey of con- 
trast: “Who-so-ever has a bit of bread in ins _ bas- 
ket and says ‘what shall I eat to-morrov ? Must 
be reckonel among those of little fath.’ (Sota, 
48b.) (p. 153). Eas 

This passage is quoted also by J. Abraiams in his 
Studies in Pharisaeism and the Gospils (second 
series, p. 196) by the Encyclopaedia Biblika column 
9993) and the Century Bible, Matt. VL, ir Cemm. 


OVER- W orRLDLY. 
Man wid instinctively pray. So long as he is 


on a lower level, his prayer will be fo? material 
things. But when he reaches a higher level, he 
e 
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will ignore physical wants and material prosperity ; 
and 21s prayer will be purely spiritual. The fourth 
petiton will be appreciated only by those whose 
spiziital level is low. But such a prayer has been 
considered unspiritual by many devout men and 
women. a H , 

The strangest thing in the fourth petition is 
asking. today for lomorrow’s meal. How can I ask 
today for tomorrow’s meal when I Know that many 
of His children have not ent food (or sufficient 
food: even for this morning ?, Such a prayer is 
intensely selfish, over-worldly. The utmost that 
may te allowed is praying in the morning for the 
morung’s bread and in the evening for the 
evering’s bread. 


_ UNACCEPTABLE DOCTRINES. 

Accordmg to Jesus, “many are called but few 
are zbosen Matt., 22.. 14). The Kingdom of God is 
the heritage of those blessed ones only for whom 
it has been prepared from the foundation of the 
word” (Mit. 25. 34). Our author has rejected this 
docivine of predestination (pp. 239-251 

The prmeiple of having no care for worldly 
thinzs (Matt. vi, 25-34) is considered by our author 
un--ewish. unworkable and unacceptable (chapter 
xiv_and p. 264). 

‘Jor author has condemned the ascetic principles 
of Jesus. “A man must surrender all his posses- 
sions to follow Jesus. (Matt. 19-21). He must 
renounce father, mother, wife and children. (Matt. 
10-271. Jesus denies a disciple permission to bid 
farewell ta his relatives: (Lk. 9-62). Jesus denies 
his own mother and brothers and_ refuses to see 
them or speak with them (Mk 3-33), All this and 
much more of Jesus’ ascetic teaching is foreign to 
the Jewish religious thought and vractice. The 
doeme of self-mutilation. (Matt. XTX. 19.)—* 
‘Thare are eunuchs for the sake of the Kingdom 
of Heaven’--Is an abomination according to the 
Mosaig Law (Deu. XXII 1; cf. Lev. XXI, 23 fA” 
wD) l l 

There are other doctrines also which have been 
rejected by our author. . 

REWARD AND PUNISHMENT. 

‘Jur author savs ;-- tin 

‘Jasus quite naively assures his disciples that 
Gol rewards man’s righteousness. He does not 
tell lis followers to act righteously for righteous- 
nezs’ sake, but encourages them to do good by pro- 
mizing them a divine reward” (pp. 94-95). 

We give below some instances. _. i 

Á man 31s not to be angry with his brother, not 
because anger degrades a man but because he shall 
be in danger of the Judgment (vide Matt. 5-22), 

A men. must not call his brother ‘Raca’--not 
because It is unbrotherly and unfriendly but because 
he snall be in danger of the council (vide v. 22). 

A man must not say_to his brother, “Thou fool,” 
not becanse such a conduct is unkind and unloving 
but, because he shall be in danger of hell-fire (Vide 
yeah 
Aman must be reconciled _to his brother and 
agres with his adversary. Why ? Not because 
lc~e and fellow-feeling are good in themselves but 
because they might- otherwise deliver him to the 
Judge and the Judge deliver him to the offieer and 
ths officer cast him into prison (Vide, v. 25). 


* This is also the interpretation of Origen who 
exstrateds himself (Euseb. HE. vi, vill, 1f. _ The 
majority of the Christian commentators have how-3 
ever, explained the passage metaphorically, 
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A man must not Inst with eyes. Why ? Not 
because it is immoral in itself but because he shall 
be thrown into hell-fire. (Vide v. 29). 

A man must love his enemy ? But why ? Jesus 
says--- If you love them which love you, what 
reward have ye?” (v. 46). SA 

‘Judge not’. But why ? Because you will then 
be judged. (vide 7. 2 ). 

The meek are blessed. But why ? Because 
they will inherit the earth. (v._5). 

Biessed are the_ persecuted. Why ? Because 
great is their reward in heaven. (Vide v.11, 12). 

Blessed are: the poor. Why ? Because they 
will enter the Kingdom of heaven (Vide v. 3). 

„jou are to fast in secret,---becanse your father 
will reward thee open (v. 189). 

You are to do your alms in secret. Why ? 
Because your father, which seeth in secret, shall 
reward thee open. (vi. 4). 

You are to pray in secret.---Why ? Because 
your father which seeth in secret shall reward thee 
open. (vi 6). es hee of 

To crown all, he asks his disciples to seek first 
the kingdom of God and his righteousness and 
adds---that all the earthly things shall be added unto 
them (Vide Matt. vi. 33). Even righteousness re- 
quires compensation. 

be whole system of the Gospel morality may 
be up summed in two sentences. ; 

G) Do no evil or you will be punished. 

Gi) Do good, for then great will be your 
reward, 


PRECEPTS AND EXAMPLES. 


Jesus said, “Swear not at all.” “Jesus, however,” 
says our author, “did not always refrain from 
swearing. He frequently emphasises his statements 
by the phrase—"“Amen, I say unto you.” The 
English Bible renders this by “Verily, I say to vou 
‘Amen’ in this connexion is simply an oath. This 
was the opinion of the old church Father Origen, 
Modern critics, (eg., Haltzmann, Achelis) say that 
Jesus took an oath at his trial (Matt. xxvi. 63, 64), 
Paul also swore (2. Cor 1, 23 and Rom: IX. 1f) (p. 60). 

Meyer also says :--- 

“Christ himself has sworn (Matt. xxvi. 63) - 
Paul has frequently sworn (Rom 1. 9 ; 2 Cor. 1.93: 
p< Oo) aa i. 20; Phil 1.8); nay. God swears 
to his own people (Luke 1. 73 ; Acts, VIL 17 : Heb, 
o S ; O. T. references are omitted). Comm. Matt. 
p. 188. 

The Encyclopaedia Biblica says :--- 
_ , the most solemn oath [oath by the living God] 
indeed Jesus himself, according to Mtt., recognised 
in his trial (Matt. 26. 63 f”, Column 3453. 


“Verity, VERILY.” 


a In ve penne n e 
ain, Jesus used “verily five times and in 
Gospels 72 times. In, the Synoptic Goan ine 
usual form of expression is “Verily, I say unto you 
(or unto thee),” But in the fourth Gospel the fa- 
vourite form is “Verily, verily,” ete. 

This use of “verily” or “verily, verily” 
seem to redound to the credit of Jesus. Suppose 
a timid man says---[ have killed a-tiger, I am not 
timid ; no one will believe him. He will, in that 
case, Wy to convince the people and establish his 
reputation by saying—"“Verily, verily, I say unto 
you, I have killed a tiger ; Iam not timid,” But 
if Hercules simply said, “I have killed a Hon” that 
would be enough. i 

Similarly in the case of Jesus, when he says, 


does not 


Mount and S. on the’ 


me N 
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‘Verily, verily, I say unto you, that very assertion 
presupposes his consciousness of the possibility, of 
others ascribing untrustworthmess to hun. 
When a man is fully established in truth, he 
simply says what he believes and there ends the 
matter. He can never think of making his truth 
truer by repeating the formula “Verily, verily.” `, 
We deprecate the use of “verily” or verily, 


- verily’. It is akin to taking an oath. 


X 


x 


ADSREPRESENTATION. 


Our author quotes the following passage from 
Matt. “Ye have heard that it was said, thou shalt 
love thy neighbour and hate thine enemy” (v. 43). 
Then he remarks:—“It is a fine example of 
deliberate invention. The first half of the quotation 
is true (Lev. xix, 18), the second half 1s false. 
In no part of the Law, or Prophets, or writings, or 
many book of the Rabbis, do we find the law “hate 
thine enemy” (p. 69-70). . l : 

“Jesus says that the Pharisees. display their 
ostentation and hypocrisy by sounding a trumpet 
before themselves in the synagogues and in the 
streets when distributing their alms. (Matt. v, 2). 
Is this a fact? We cannot do better than quote 
Lightfoot (in loco) whose Horae Hebraicae _Tulmu- 
dicae are invaluable even in these later days of 
critical research, He says— “I have not found, 
although I have sought tor it much and seriously, 
even the least mention of a trumpet in connexion 
with almsgiving”. This opinion is also shared by 
the learned Hebraist Schottgen and many other 
Leet scholars who find themselves in a quandary 


The author further says: “Let us assume, for 
the sake of argument, that the account of occasional 
Pharisaic almsgiving is correct; is it then proper 
to stigmatize the entire community as hypocrites? 
...desus calls all the Pharisees hypocrites” (p. 99). 
And Philo and Hillel were Pharisees. (Vide p. 37). 

_The author has given many other instances of 
misrepresentation. 

Love to ENEMIES. . 
Jesus said, “Love your enemies” (v. 44). 


Mr. Friedlander writes:—If Jesus said, these 
words, which is doubtful, he certainly did not 
practise what he taught. We are told by the New 

estament that the Pharisees, the Sadducees and 
the scribes attacked Jesus, but we are not told that 
he loved them or prayed for them. He condemne 


them to everlasting damnation and called them “a 


` 


)\. © Jesus could not attain”. 
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generation of vipers” and “children of the devil” 
(p. 72; mde also p. 99). _ `. 

Here we may quote the opinion of ir., Monte- 
fiore whom no one can accuse of anti-ch istian bias. 
Tn his Jowett Lectures he says: “He (Jesus) urged his 
disciples to love their enemies, but s> .az as we 
can zudge, he showed little love to those who 
opposed him. He urged that the lost sh: ep should 
be actively sought out; but except in che way of 
sheer abuse and bitter vituperation, he dilnothing to 
win over, to his own conception of retigion, the 
Pharisees and Rabbis who ventured to e-iticise and 
dislike him. To the hardest excellence cf all even 

”. (The Religuous Teaching 
of Jesus. p. 53. 

Mr. Friedlander truly says :— 

“Vituperation seems to be a merked charac- 
teristic of the Gospel teaching.” (p. 234. 


CONCLUSION. 


_ By analysing the Sermon on the Mount and 
other important passages of the orpels, our 
author has arrived at the following cor elysions :-— 

(i) All the good which can be fcunl in the 
Gospels or in other books of the N. T.. are to he 
found either in the O. T., or else ir səwish or 
Rabbin:c Literature (p. XX VIL: p. 45, 105, ibid.) 

(ii) «esus has falsified the Torah to preach the 
Gospel (chap. vi), 

(ii) The Pharisees were misrepresented. falsely 
| and unjustly denounced (chap IV. p. 99, 

7 etc. 

(iv) The Gospel is characterised by vitanerati 
(p. 264, 219 etc). emake 

_ (v) Jasus’s personal example fell ‘ar short of 
his precepts (chap. ix; pp..60, 72, 77, e:c. 

(vi) Even his precepts did not rise ta thz highest 
moral srandara (pp. 94-95: pp. 153-154 ete... 

(vii) Jesus was not a prophet (chap 1.) He was 
not mcre inspired than Hillel (p. 231). But he 
was a preacher and teacher p 11). 

] | that has been said above. in the present 
article ky “Jesus” is meant “Jesus as dascribed, 
reported or represented in the Gospels.” Critics 
are not to blame if he has been ‘micreported 
or misrepresented in them. 

Our author’s. criticism of the Sermon on the 
Mount 1s scholarly. We generally reac tle Bible 
from. the Christian standpoint and the view we 
get is necessarily one-sided. This defet will be 
partially remedied by a perusal of this 30cx. It is 
indispensable to Biblical students. 
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THE JCONFERENCE OF GERMAN ORIENTALISTS AT MUNICH IN 
OCTOBER 1924 


By DR. M. WINTERNITZ 


S a kind of substitute for the Inter- 
national Congresses of Orientalists which 
ceased with the war, the German 

Oriental Society has begun to arrange Con- 


$ Sitje -5 


meine te 
ae nem tt at nc reai 


ferences of German Orientalists (Orientalis- 
tentage), the first of which tock laze at 
Leipzig in 1921, and the second at Berin in 
1923. The third Conference has just been 


tone 
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held at Munich from October 
About 300 scholars from all parts of Germany, 
a ĉew iom Austria, Switzerland, and 
Czechoslovakia, were present. The local 
committee, especially Professor Walhelm 
Geicer, tke well-known Pali scholar, and 
Professor Lucian Scherman, the energetic 
Curator cf the Ethnological Museum, had 
done everything to make the Conference 
a success. In connection with the Conference 
an Exhibition of Asiatic Art was opened in 
the rooms of the National museum. Here the 
mosi characteristic specimens of Oriental, 
especially of Buddhist, art from India, China, 
and Japar, had been carefully selected and 
arranged by Professor Scherman out of the 
treasures of the Ethnological museum at 
Munich with some additions from private 
collections. 

A great number of interesting papers 
were read both at general meetings and in the 
four sections, into which the Conference was 
divided. At the opening ceremony a 
paper of general interest was read by Pro- 
fessor E, Littmann of Tuebingen on “Germany 
and the East inthe Light of the Loan- Words.” 
Thore are, as the lecturer showed, in the 
German language about 1100 loan-words 
taken trom different Oriental languages. They 
refer to things connected with all departments 
of culture, religion, art, science, economy, 
technics, and literature. These Oriental words, 
and the ideas and things which they designate, 
reached Germany by many different roads at 
various times. Some of them were brought 
to Germany by the ancient. Romans who had 
obtained them from the Greeks. Others were 
borrowed, during the middle ages, by Italians 
and Spaniards from the Mohammedan peoples 
settled around the Mediterranean, and handed 
over to French and Germans. In modern 
fimes many words came immediately from 
Hebrew into German, while others became 
known 20 the Germans through the Portuguese, 
Tutch and English from India and the Far East. 
The great importance of these linguistic 
studies lies in this that they enable us to 
reconstruct some of the oldest relations 
between Eastern and Western mankind and 
their civilisations. 

A paper of very general interest was read 
ty Dr. Oswald Spengler, whose book Der 
Untergang des Abendlandes” (the Decline of 
the West) created great sensation allover 
Germany a couple of years ago. He pointed 
out the necessity of a new “Atlas Antiquus”, 
marking gut a scheme on which it should be 
produced. This should be a huge collection 


Ist to 4th. 
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of maps, in which all the different geological 
and cultural periods of the earth and all 
migrations of races and peoples, as well as 
all historical and political events from pre- 
historic times downwards should be repre- 
sented in pictures. 


Great general interest was also roused by . 


a paper of Professor Æ. Kornemann on the 
Position of Woman in pre-Greek Mediterranean 
Oulture.’ An investigation of the marriage 


. relations among the pre-Greek Mediterranean 


peoples of the period from 2000 to 800 B. C. 
shows an unusual prevalence of marriage 
between brothers and sisters. Though origin- 
ally permitted to members of royal families 
only, the custom of marriage between near 
kindred became more and more general. 
Woman in those times had absolutely equal 
rights with man, and motherhood was highly 
respected. It was only after the Indo- 
European immigration that the subjection of 
woman set in which afterwards was confirmed 
by the Christian church. 

a. public lecture was given by Professor 
A. von Le Cog on “Central Asia as a Centre 
for Transmission of Oultwre.’ Prof. von Le 
Coq who himself was the leader of two 
archaeological expeditions to Turfan (Eastern 
Turkestan) 
with the help of numerous lantern slides, how 
in the works of art from Eastern Turkestan, 
Kashmir, Afghanistan and Tibet, styles, subject- 
matters, motives and cultural elements from 
East and West meet together. In the early 
centfiries of our era a constant stream of late 
Hellenic art ‘and culture, mixed with Iranian 
and Indian elements, was flowing across 
Central Asia to China and the Far East, and in 
later centuries another stream flowed back 
from China to Persia, Western “Asia and 
Europe. It is chiefly Buddhist art, the art 
of Gandhara, which thus exercised the greatest 
influence on the art of China, Korea and 
Japan. All this is illustrated by sculptures 
and wall paintings found in the ruins excav- 
ated by Dr. von Le Coq and his assistants. 
= Other papers which were read at the Con- 
ference are of interest to the specialists only. 
I can only report on those read in the section 
for India and the Far East. The archaeological 
expeditions to Turfan, one led by Dr. A. 
Gruenwedel andthe two led by Dr. von Le Cog, 
are of importance not only for their archaeo- 
logical, but also for their literary, results. 
Many hundreds of manuscripts (in. 24 scripts 
and in 16 languages) were found, amongst these 
there being a great number of Sanskrit Buddhist 
manuscripts, or rather fragments of manus- 
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cripts. Important texts have been discovered 
in these fragments, sometimes tiny bits of 
palm-leaves which had to be pieced together, 
by Professor Lueders and others. At the Con- 
ference H. Lwueders reported on his latest 
discoveries of canonical and non-canonical 
texts of the Sarvastivadin Buddhists. Of 
canonical texts he found the Pratimoksasutra 
and the Udanavarga. ‘These texts are, as 
Prof. Lueders showed highly important both for 
the linguistic and the literary history of India. 
The language of these fragments is Sanskrit 
but the manuscripts differ very much in their 
readings, which Lueders explains as the result 
of the constant efforts of the monks at im- 
proving the Sanskrit. For the Sanskrit is 
translated from the Prakrit, and retained 
many Prakriticisms which were gradually 
Sanskritized. Erom the language of these 
texts and the corresponding texts in the Pali 
canon Lueders made it probable, that both 
the Sanskrit and the Pali canons are transla- 
tions from an older dialect. Lueders has also 
found fragments of non-canonical poetical works. 
Among these thereis a manuscript in old 
Gupta script which Lueders dates between 300 
and 350 A. D., and which contains fragments 
of a collection of Buddhist legends hitherto 
only known in its Chinese version (translated 
into French by Ed. Huber ) where it bears 
the title Sutralamkara, and is ascribed to 
Asvaghosa. Jn the manuscript, discovered 
by Lueders, however, a colophon is preserved, 
In which the title Kalpanamanditika is given 
and from the same colophon it appearse that 
the author is not Asvaghosa, but his contem- 
porary Kumaralata, the originator of the 
Sautrantika system of Buddhism. 

The present writer gave a short account 
of the work done at the Bhandarkar Oriental 
Research Institute, Poona, in connecton with 
the Critical Edition of the Mahabharata, as 
he saw it during his two visits to Poona in 
1922 and 1923. He referred to the excellent 
work done by the then chief editor Mr. 
Utgikar and his assistants, and to his own 
work at Santiniketan, where he collated 
Mahabharata manuscripts with his pupils, in 
order to initiate them in critical editorial 
work. He insisted on the necessity of a 
co-operation between Indian and Western 
scholars at the Munich Conference, as he had 
done last year at Poona and at Bombay. 
There are numerous valuable manuscripts of 
the Mahabharata in Indian libraries, with- 
out which Western scholars will never be 
able to produce a critical edition, and there 
are a great many important manuscripts in 
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European libraries, without which an edition 
made by Indian scholars will bə imperfect. 
It is a great pity that neither on the Indian, 
nor on the Western side there seems to be 
at present much inclination to co-operate in 
a work which is beset with suena enormous 
difficulties and requires so mmch patient 
labour, that it will never be done satisfactori- 
ly except by the combined efforts of Eastern 
and Western scholars. In the discussion 
which followed, Professor E. Letmann drew 
the attention of the Indian section to the 
fact, that collations of Mahabharata manus- 
cripts had already been made czy the late 
Dr. Goldstuecker a generation ago. These 
collations are preserved in the University 
Library of Strassburg. 

A detailed scheme of an Encrelopedia of 
Buddhism was laid before the Conference 
by Dr. Fritzy Trautz, who tried to interest 
the German Oriental Society in this work. 
It was urged against the scheme, that the 
funds for such a gigantic scheme were not 
available in Germany, and that stch a work 
could only be accomplished by th2 co-opera- 
tion of scholars of all countries. including 
Japan. Some doubts were also raised, whether 
the time was already ripe for such a scheme, 
as our knowledge of Buddhism was still 
very imperfect. 

An interesting paper was read by H. von 
Glasenapp on the “Position of Jinism in the 
History of Indian Religions and the Rela- 
tion of dJinism to other Faithe.” Though 
Jinism is heterodox, as it denies the authority 
of the Veda and the supremecy of the 
Brahmans, and though its philosophy differs 
essentially trom the Hindu systems cf metaphys- 
ics, it has yet been greatly influenced by 
Hinduism, especially as regards religious 
cult and social institutions. On the other 
hand Jaina influences can be tracec to a great 
extent in the ideas of Hindu sects Glasenapp 
also pointed out what Jinism and Buddhism 
have in common and how they difer in other 
respects, especially with regard to zhe doctrine 
of soul. Islam and Jinism have influenced 
each other in art. In mcdern times Jinism 
has adopted missionary methods under the 
influence of Christianity. In the discussion that 
followed, the present writer referred to the 
Pratistha ceremonies in honour oz the late 
Acarya Vijaya Dharma Suri which 1e witnessed 
last year, and in which Hindus cf all sects 
took active part. The sympathy, with which 
Brahmans and Hindu Sadhus, and the whole 
non-daina population of Shivpuri in Gwalior 
honoured the memory cf the gi%at Jaina 
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saint was as remarkable as the close similari- 
ty between the Jaina and Hindu ceremonies 
(c. g. the arati ceremony) in.the cult. 
Professor Schrader remarked, that such friend- 
ly relations as existed between Jainas and 
Vaisnavas would not be found between Jainas 
and Saivas who offered bloody sacrifices. 
Professor Æ. Haenisch, the Berlin Sinologist, 
read a paper on the anti-Buddhist Literature 
of China. In the fifth and again in the 


eighth century A. D., there was a_ strong: 


anti-Buddhist movement in China. ` It was, 
at one time, even proposed to abolish all 
Buddhist monasteries and to force Buddhist 
monks anc nuns to marry. Buddhism was 
attacked as hostile to the political and moral 
system of Confucius. 

Of great interest was a paper read by Dr. 
H. Goetz (Berlin) on Indian Miniature Painting 
and its Importance for the History of Indian 
Culture. Miniature painting is chiefly the 
work of craftsmen, hence naive and popular, 
and thus throwing much light on the life of 
the people. It is interesting to see, how in 
miniature painting the changing attitude of 
Islam to Hinduism is reflected. In times of 
great tolerance (Akbar, Jehangir) Hindu 
subjects, especially those referring tothe god 
Krisna, are very frequent, while at other times 
Islamitic elements prevail. 
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Professor F. Otto Schrader of Kiel, late 
librarian of Adyar, Madras, read an interest- 
ing paper on Dravidian Elements in Sanskrit. 
He tried to trace such elements in some of 
the most common Sanskrit words, and even 
in the Vedic language. Doubts were raised 
by several scholars against the assumption 
that Vedic words should have Dravidian 
origin. i i 


The last paper read in the Indian Section 
was one by P. J. Abs on Atheism in Indian 
Systems of Thought. He objects to calling’ 
Buddhism or Samkhya atheistic. Real atheism 
was only taught by the materialistic school 
of Carvaka or the Lokayata system. 


Interesting and suggestive as many of 
these papers were, the real value of such 
gatherings as that at Munich lies in the fact, 
that if is an occasion, and very often the 
only occasion for poor scholars who cannot 
spend much in travelling, when one meets 
friends and fellow-workers and can exchange 
ideas with them by personal intercourse. For 
this reason, it is much to be regretted that 
the time has not yet come for reviving the 
old ¢tnternational Congresses of Orientalists 
which used to take place at intervals cf two 
or three years. 
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GOOD EFFEOTS OF DEMOCRATIZATION OF MUSIC 


By DILIP KUMAR ROY 


N my last article I set forth my reasons 
whick led me to welcome the prospective 
democratization of our classical music. 

By this term I did not have in view the 
lowering of the standard of our classical 
music for the sake of popular comprehension. 
For, evidently such a procedure cannot but 
bode ill for the preservation—not to speak of 
further evolution—of all highly evolved arts. 
What I meant thereby was simply the making 
of high-class music easier of reach to the 
layman, who has so far been looked down 
upon by musicians and connoisseurs alike. 
The temp.e of music must be thrown open to 
any one who may want to attend.the worship. 
It has ben a vicious custom of ours to 


pointed out, that 


reserve our classical music for the unimagin- 
ative aristocracy and self-sufficient upstarts, 
who hardly ever appreciated if as a devotee 
of music should have done. The only defence 
of such a practice was, as I have already 
it was necessary in the 
then order of society. The new order of 
society which is going gradually to supplant 
the old, will, however, necessitate a profound 
alteration or modification of our outlook on 
music. It cannot but be so. For no art 
can be completely independent of its environ- 
ments. I have discussed at some length how 
the change of environments is going to be a 
profound one in the new social order that 
shows unmistakable signs of overtaking our 
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civilization. I pointed -out specifically in my 
last article why our music, like other arts, 
would have to orientate towards democratiza- 
tion as itis going to be the spirit of demo- 
cracy all the world over for some time to 
come. There are many who have lost heart 
at the sad devastation of Europe and the 
awful muddle it has brought in its train all 
the ‘world over. Some ‘thinkers of Europe 
are In gloomy despair over the none-too-rosy 
future of their democracy. There are however 
reasons to believe that their despair is due 
to their near-sightedness. For it is difficult 
to opine that the age of democracy is past. 
The hopeful augury of the great thinker 
Arabindo in this respect seems to be much 
nearer the truth than the black forebodings 
of some Huropean thinkers whose minds are 
naturally a little unhinged by too close a 
view of the terrible aftermath of the Great 
War.* 

I have suggested why the democratization 
of our heritage of music is all but certain. 
I have pointed out also the lines which this 
democratization is likely to pursue in its 
onward evolution. I have tried roundly to 
advocate its desirability. I propose now to 
point out some of the concrete good effects 
which such a development is likely to 
entail. 

Self-sufficient princes and the ldck-lustre 
lords could hardly ever assign to music its 
proper value as a human activity. They 
regarded it at most as a pleasurable hobby, 
as something which helped to break their 
intermittent enue due to satiety. Clearly 
this is not the proper way of looking at 
music. Music is—as philosophers, scientists 
aud humanitarians like 
Hegel, Croce, Einstein, Gandhi ete. have 
concurred in regarding—-one of the greatest 
arts, a flower of life, a supreme consola- 
tion in our most tragic hours. Her 
sweets however can hardly be appreciated fully 
by one who has not learnt to approach her 
shrine in a spirit of worship. The music 


* It may be interesting to quote the exact words 
of Arabindo, He writes in his book “The Renais- 
sance in India”: “We should not allow our cultural 
independence to,be paralysed by the accident that 
at the moment that Europe ‘came in upon us, we 
rere in a state of ebb and weakness, such as comes 

ome day upon all civilizations. That no more 
proves that our spirituality, our cu‘ture our leading 
ideas were entirely mistaken «+--+... than the great 
catastrophe of the war proves that Hurope’s science. 
her democracy, her progress were all wrong and that 
she should return to ihe Middle Age or imitate the 
ead of Chana or Turkey or Tibet. (The italics are 
mine. 


Schopenhauer,’ 
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sung to order at the revelries of zhe frivolous 
and the rich is scarcely worthy >f*the name. 
Consequently, the latter type of patrons could 
hardly ever give the musicians in their pay 
the requisite inspiration for their best possible 
expression. Even if these so-caHed patrons 
had tried to invite real music-lovers to enjoy 
the exhibition of their musicians, there might 
be some show of justification for cheir posing 
as such. But by their very nature and 
outlook on music, they could hardly be ex- 
pected.to ask anybody but their hangers-on, 
who cared only to sponge on the former. 
Nevertheless if was precisely such people who 
mostly used to provide the audience of the 
classical artist.* Could such a state of affairs 
possibly have been as itshould be for music? 
Would it not be a thousand times better for 
musical art if real lovers of music could 
enjoy the same, instead of those on whom 
its deepest appeal could not but be lost? 
I hardly need. emphasize further that it is 
lovers of arts for whom ell loft} arts are 
intenced. ` 

By making musical soirees public it is 
precisely the music-lovers who vill profit 
most and that will be a great serviee done to 
the cause of music for another power-ul reason. 
It is this, that music cannot fail -ọ lose in 
expression if it be required to give of its 
bestin an uncongenial atmosphere For the 
inspiration of the musician is damped directly 
it feels any apathy or tinsensibility of the 
audience to beauty. Any musidan must 
know the truth of this statement. It is not 
so, properly speaking, in the case arts 
like painting, sculpture, architecture or litera- 
ture, where the artist has not to reckon with 
the immediate response o? his apprecia- 
tors. For when a litterateur or a painter 
creates, he can afford to-—as he zenerally 
does—dispense with all thouzhts of how his 
productions will be received. With arts like 
music or histrionicism it is different in that 
here the artistic effect is directly d2pendent 
on the bond of sympathy being es-ablished 
between the artist and the audience. Conse- 
quently music has everything to gain by 
such publicity as will secure a larger number 
of true appreciators. 

Another good result of the democratization 
of music will consist in the gain in sel--respect 


* It is to be noticed that I refer to classical 
music here. For popular music like kirap, baul, 
atra etc. in Bengal, as well as Gnazl, Kaji etc. in 

orth India enjoyed the audience of the people. 
High-class music however like Dhrupad, Poa 
Tappa and Thumri used to be sung mostly at the 


private soirees of the rich. 
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that will accrue to the musician thereby. 
It is often unthinkingly contended that after 
all tke patronage of the rich is about the best 
solution of the problem of encouragement of 
art. Art, it is true, must have patronage in 
order that it may live. But few have any 
idea of what our unfortrnate musicians have 
to puy for the same when they are forced 
to depenc on the sweet will of their rich 
masters, simply to keep the wolf from the door. 
I have at least some experience of what the 
modarn patronage of the musical aristocracy 
is like. I desist from citing instances of their 
haughty and inappreciative conduct towards 
their court-musicians because that would 
make the present article very long. Suffice it 
to say therefore that the insight of these 
patrons of ours is hardly ever more than 
skin-deep and that I have seldom found their 
treatment of musicians such as a man of 
self-respect could stand. And then such 
musicians are often forced to stoop so low 
for a mess of pottage that the spectacle is, 
to say the least, distressing. It is very seldom 
inceed that one meets with a generous 
connoisseur of, art—like Asoka, Harsha or 
Akbar—among the princes. And then a 
Sanskrit adage says that even the favours of 
the fickle-minded are dangerous.* An artist, 
however, must feel the ground a little sure 
urder his feet if he is to give of his very 
best ; and it is not the favours of the fickle 
aristocracy which are calculated to give him 
the sense of security so necessary to the full 
blossoming of his artistic creativeness. 

Besides it is a great mistake to suppose 
trat art can be separated from life. I mean 
tc say that to say meanness, servility, absence 
o? self-respect——can hardly fail to reflect on 
the attist’s works, particularly.in the case of 
an art like music or acting in which the 
appeal of his art has much more direct 
bearing on the artist’s personality than in the 
zase of other arts. The ntusiclan can com- 
mand proper respect only when he finds 
the opportunity of dealing with those who 
really care for and respect his art. For it 
must never be forgotten that it is not money 
which gives direct impetus to an art; 
it is sincere appreciation which does. For 
money helps art only indirectly in that 
*t provides facilities for the artist. The 
great German musician Beethoven wrote once 
so a friend of his: “Keenige und Fuersten 
xoenneri wohl Professoren machen and 
3eheimrete und Titel und Ordensbender 
amheengen; aber grosze Menschen kcennen 


= Avyavasthitachittasya prasadopt bhayankarah., 
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sie nicht machen. -, und wenn so ze} 
zusammenkommen wie ich und der Goethe, da 
muessen diese groszen erren merken, was 
bei unsereinem grosz gelten kann.”* Too true. 
Every artist must needs feel the shallowness 
of condescending patronage compared with — 
the uplifting effect of true appreciation which 
invigorates both tne artist and the appreciator 
by uniting them in a higher bond of 
sympathy. This is the only bond which inspires 
and elevates just as every material bond 
hampers and holds down. Thus the emanci- 
pation of music from aristocratic patronage 
can well expect to gain this additional 
advantage among others. 

There will be another service rendered to 
the cause of our music by making it easier 
of reach to the public at large, viz. that this 
will purge the bodilyexpression of our musiciens 
of a host of their usual mannerisms which 
are, to say the least, anything but stimulating. © 
For, otherwise they will find to their cost 7 
that they cannot command .public esteem. 
It is well known that in public meetings, 
places of amusement ete., anything that bor- 
ders on the grotesque or unseemly almost 
invariably sends a titter of laughter (which 
is very contagious) through the whole 
audience, particularly if such an effect was 
not deliberately sought. And nothing is so 
inimical to artistic effect as laughter. Conse- 
quently the European musician, who has to 
sing to public audiences, thinks it worth 
while to take the pains of cultivating grace 
of execution in voice-production or playing. 
This will be the case with our musicians as 
well as soon as they will have to deal with a 
public which refuses to look upon want of 
grace in. execution as unimportant in musical 
pertormance. 

Another happy result of helping the 
public to be able ‘to judge right of good 
music will be this that the musicians will 
not then need to run down one another 
with the ardour with which they do so 


to-day. I will explain what J mean. 
Anybody who knows anything of the 
unfortunate mentality of our professionals 


cannot have omitted to notice how unusual 
it is for one musician to praise another 
musician, however °great, especially if the 
latter happens to be in the land of the living. 


x 


I mean thereby to say that a musician of our 


* True kings and prince can confer Professor- 
ships, titles orders etc. but they cannot make 
great men of the mediocre... When men like Goethe 
and I are together these big guns should realise 


what our values of greatness are. 


I 
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/ GOOD EFFECTS OF DEMOCRATIZATION OF MUSIC 


country may sometimes praise a dead musi- 
cian—perhaps only to try to prove all the 
living performers (excepting himself, of course) 
of little worth in comparison; but he will 
hardly bring himself to admit that any of his 
contemporaries can ever have the capacity 
to rise to such heights to which he has risen. 
Every professional musician looks upon it 
„as a sort of religious duty to run down all 
the other artists with an immaculate 
impartiality. This statement may perhaps 
smack somewhat of exaggeration, but 
anybody who has come into intimate 
contact with our musicians must subscribe 
to my characterization of their mentality. 
Things will however be different when our 
musician will be a little more cultivated—as he 


can surely be expected to become gradually on, 


comingin contact with a truly civilized public 
as opposed to the depraved rich. Besides, when 
ahe will see that the public knows how to tell 
. good music from bad, no matter how elo- 
quent he waxes about the  irreclaimable 
nature of all music but his own, he © cannot, 
I think, help becoming a little more sensible. 
No one who has had the misfortune to listen 
to the tiresome mutual recriminations of our 
professional musicians can fail to rejoice in such 
a prospect. It is really a “consummation devout- 
ly to be wished.” The way in which the great 
German songstress Lily Lehmann panegyrizes 
the late Adelina Patti* should prove an eye- 
' opener to our musicians how to appreciate 
= real greatness in other artists. But alas! 
this can come only of real culture of which 
our musicians are so refreshingly innocent ! 
Lastly, I will dwell on one more question 
that may naturally arise in this connection. It 
may be very pertinently asked if the standard 
of music is not likely to be lowered by 
making it dependent on popular patronage. 
It may be argued that musicians had of yore 
to serve one master after all. Now he will 
have to serve many at a time. Is this 
desirable on the balance? Then again, one 
may reasonably wonder if there is no ground 
for the apprehension that the dictates of the 
many may perhaps prove to be even more 
tyrannical than the dictates of one! Besides, 
is not popular support as well a little too 
precarious in its very nature and have we not 
“known such a thing as pandering to low public 
tastes for the sake of lucre or popularity ? 


eee war sie sozusagen die groeszte italienische 
Gesangskunstlerin _ meiner Zeit. ++ +++ “Meine 
Gesangs kunst” by Lily Lehmann (Tt means “she 


pike fo to say, the greatest artist-singer of my 
me. 
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I must admit that such misgivings 
cannot be summarily dismissed as altogether 
unfounded. And for the sake of trath f have 
also to confess that they are to a certain 
extent even justified. Hor a remoulding of 
stable public opinion in artistic appreciation 
requires time and while such opinion is still 
in aninchoate state of formation the artist 
may often be hard put to it to vesist the 
tyranny of necessity. That is, he ray some- 
times be constraiied to debase his art— 
because of his great distress. Bus tragedies 
cannot be ruled out in a day. ‘The artist 
must needs struggle and that hard to, so long 
as public opinion is still in thə process 
of formation. He will perhaps fail more 
often than would be quite heartenirg to him 
or to his sympathisers. If however there be 
any truth in the ultimate unifying power of 
all great arts, every succeeding ertist will 
reap the harvest of the seeds sown by his 
predecessors. Such it has often beer in the 
case of artists all the world o~er. The 
real merit of the artist has as often as 
not met with but little recognition curing his 
life-time. But even such failure always 
paved the way for recogmition of 
sueceeding generations. The true actist must 
learn to be inspired by this faith. For 
when all is said and done, 30 great 
achievement is possible without a living faith 
in spite of odds. Unless he has this faith the 
artist cannot possibly keep the standard of 
his art high. But when one comes to think 
a little deeply, one finds that the true artist 
does in the end succeed in bequerthing to 
the world at least something of hB artistic 
ideal, even though he may have stoped low 
occasionally owing to pressure of cireumstences 
or other unfortunate factors. Take the case 
of painting or literature or sculoture for 
instance. Here, it is true, the artist has 
often been obliged, much against his will, 
to create to order--which is anotier name 
for stooping low for material considerations. 
( After all, a life cannot be lived, urfortunate- 
ly, without any compromises whatscever with 
one’s ideals.) But one may look at the other 
side of the picture, and find food for optinism 
in the inspiring examples of heroism of the 
artist in rising repeatedly after his alls. 
That he succeeds thereby in leavirg at -east 
some lasting works of art to posterif7 caanot 
be denied. And this fact might wall prove 
a source of comfort even to those who would 
fain lose heart in pessimistic progncstications. 
Raphael had to paint some silly  usstocrats 
no doubt, but did he not paint the Madonnas 
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as well ? Shakespeare wrote some unquestion- 
ably poor plays, but did that prevent him from 
writing his tragedies? Michel Angelo, 
it is trus, wasted a lot ofhis time in propitiat- 
ing the Pope ; but can that ever take away 
from his deathless glory in having created 
the siatue of David or having painted the 
Stxtine Chapel ? Thus when the artist has 
to depend on popular patronage for subsist- 
ence he may have to reconcile himself more 
than once to compromises with his ideal, 
but he vises almost invariably more fortified 
than ever from such ordeals if he has an in- 
born irstinct for artistic creation. It must 
be admitted that an art which is truly great 
hardly ever meets with the full appreciation 
it deserves from the general public. I have 
Jealt with the why and wherefore of this 
tragedy in a previous article where I pointed 
out that a certain amount of initiation is 
after all necessary to any true appreciation 
xf a great art. And inasmuch as few can 
afford this initiation—in the present state of 
yur social evolution anyway—our great arts 
must be reconciled to only a- moderate 
amount popularity, at least for a long time 
to come. A deep change in human outlook 
ym life or its ideals cannot be brought 
bout n a day. So a general and real 
ippreciation of truly great arts can be ensured 
mly by patient education and a preaching 
f- the groper ideals. What can, however, be 
lone immediately in the meanwhile is- only 
his that opportunities of first-hand acquaint- 
nee with the finest works of .art may be 
reatly increased. The effect will be that 
eople will learn to care for them more and 
nore aS acquaintance increases, even thongh 
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no mere theory. Such a thing has been effected 
in Germany, Austria, France and most other 
musically-advanced countries of Europe 
where high-class concerts are well attended, 
even to-day. So about cur high-class music 
too, I think it can be reasonably expected 
that it will gain in public esteem more and 
more ifour public may only have the opportun- 
ities of hearing it oftener. For it must not 
be forgotten that the best musical education 
consists in hearing the best types of music 
as often as possible. 

It is the master-pieces of great artists 
which have always proved the touchstones 
of art.* They will also be the models for 
humanity to adjust itself to. After all, when 
one comes to reflect, one finds that it does not 


_matter so much, if the loftiest arts cannot be 


properly appreciated by all here and now, 
provided the inappreciation is not so uni- 


versal as to force the artists to languish and a 


die of sheer starvation. Because if the great 
arts can only live for some time, they succeed 
eventually in making their way and in secur-— 
ing the nourishment they require from the 
patronage of some if not all. In the realm of 
music this end can be better secured by 
helping musicians to choose patrons from the 
public rather than from individual aristocrats. 
For our high-class music is so beautiful that. 
to be loved it needs only to be heard. Only, 
in order that this appeal may move us deeply, 
one must have frequent opportunities of 
making the acquaintance of really great arts. 
An 
the result. 


~~ * Matthew Arnoldlinzhis{Essays infCriticism said 


this of poetry. 
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hey may not like them much at first. This is 


IN THE EVENING 


(From the Original Hindi.) 
By HARINDRANATH CHATTOPADHYAYA 


lim evening shades descend, 
he crowds disperse, -the colours pale, 
the wayside fair doth end. 


"ou lost the day in running after 
ruitless love and fleeting laughter, 
rou pleyed a hundred games but missed 


The yeal game, my friend ! 


And all the while the daylight burned 


| 
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d the more the opportunities, the better 


Great fame and wealth you sought and earned, > 


Now at its close you find you have 
Not even a pie to spend. oy 


Dim evening dies and night comes on, 
Where has your last companion gone? 
You are alone and you have now 

A lonely way to wend. 
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LIFE AND ITS MECHANISM 


By Pror. Sir J. C. BOSE., F. R. S$. 


Seventh Anniversary Address, Bose Institute, Calcutta, 


HE fuller investigations of the nascent 
science which includes both Life and 
Non-Life have been the object of the 

Institute ever since its foundation seven years 
ago. These inquiries are more extensive than 
those customary either among physicists or 
physiologists, since they demand interests and 
aptitudes hitherto divided among them. Investi- 
gations of a wider scope have been under- 
taken here to bridge the gulf which 
separated the Inorganic from the Organic life, 
further the Animal from the Plant life. For 
exploration into the realm of the unknown, new 
enthusiasm and subtler instruments became 
necessary, also unremitting perseverance and 
patience. For my disciples I called on those 
who would devote their whole life with 
strangthened character and determined’ purpose 
to take part in the infinite struggle to gain 
knowledge for its own sake and see truth face 
to face. It has also been my aspiration to revive 
the great traditions of our ancient seats of learn- 
ing and to win recognition, that the world’s 
advance in knowledge would be incomflete 
without India’s contributions. I hoped that 
the results of special training given, and the 
work achieved in the Institute, would afford 
-ample proof of the capacity for discovery and 
great power of invention latent amongst the 
people and thus counteract the paralysis of 
all efforts for the scientific utilisation of 


the vast and undeveloped resources of the 
country. 
RESEARCHES AND INVENTIONS. 
The excessive specialization in modern 


science has led to the danger of losing sight 
of the fundamental fact that there can be 
but one truth, one science, which includes 
all the branches of knowledge. Extension of 
nowledge can only bé secured by new inven- 
‘tions for exploring regions that had been 
closed to us through the imperfection of our 
senses. Mere speculation, unsupported by 
demonstrated facts, has little use in the ad- 
vance of exact knowledge. The special 
difficulties which I had repeatedly to encoun- 
ter and overcome, arose from wrong specula- 






tions held specially in regard to the function- 
ing of plant life. In the snort time 
availatle it is impossible to give a short 
account of even a few, out of a lage number 
of investigations, that have been carried to a 
successful conclusion. These will be found 
fully described in nine large ~olumes * 
published by Messrs. Longmans, Grean and Co. 
In Paoysics, the shortest electtic waves 
to bridge the gulf between visible and 
invisible lights, were produced in my labora- 
tory more than thirty years ago; this was 
followel by accurate investigations of the 
optical properties of electric radiation. My 
invention of galena receiver rendered possible 
the recaption of wireless message from the 
longest distance. My discovery of tke Response 
of Inorganic Matter was announced in 1900 
before che International Science Congress in 
Paris. The most astonishing manifestation of 
inorganic response was its exaltation under 
stimulants and abolition under poisons. My 
Radiograph enables continuous and automatic 
record of fluctuating daylight every minute 
throughout the day. Microscopic method of 
magnification is limited by the ware length 
of light. But no such limit exists in the 
Magneti? method which I devised ky which 
magnification can easily be produced exceeding 
50 million times, thus opening new fields of 
investigation in the realm of the invisible. 
The miezo-radiometer constructed in my labora- 
tory measures the energy of every ray in 
the spectrum, and its relative absorption by 
the atmosphere. The Resonant Recorder 
devised on a new principle gives direct record 
of time as short as a thousandth pert of a 
second. In Chemistry a new meshod has 
been elaborated for continuous recozd of the 
rate of chemical reaction, and the change in the 
rate under different conditions. The inmediate 
effect and after-effect of light and darxness, 


* Response in the ae and on-Living 
1902., Plant Response (1906), Comp arativ2 [-cctro- 
physiology (1907), Irritability of Pints 1318). Life 
Movements of Plants, 3 volumes (1918-239 Physio- 
logy of Ascent of Sap (1923), Physiology of 2hoto- 
Synthesis (1924) 
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and of intermittent illummation on the 
rate of starch formation under photosynthesis 
has also keen discovered. 

The reaction of living matter is infinitely 
more conplex than that of inorganic matter, 
and a very large number of instruments of 
extreme delicacy and sensitiveness had to be 
devised for exploring the inner activities of 
life. Among these may be mentioned the 
Mechanical, the Electrical and the Magnetic 
Recorders for response of plants; the Oscillating 
Reeorder for the inscription of automatic 
pulsations, the High Magnifications Cresco- 
graph fcr instantaneous record of growth; 
the Balarced Crescograph for studying the 
effects of electric and chemical stimulants in 
acceleration of growth; the Death-recorder 
for exact determination of the critical point of 
death; the Mechanical and Electric Recorders 
for measurement of the rate of Ascent of 
Sap; tae automatic transpirograph; the 
“lectric Probe for the localisation of sense 
organs and for the determination of specific 
activities of different tissues in the interior of 
she tree, hidden from view; the Automatic 
Recorder for carbon-assimilation in plants; 
the Apparatus for determination of speed 
of nervous impulse; the Conductivity 
Balance for the study of the effect of 
narcotics and drugs on the nervous reaction. 
Long and most painstaking investigations 
had to be pursued with these and other 
devices, before the great generalisation of 
fundamental unity of life mechanism of plant 
acd animal could be firmly established. 
Investigations of the simpler life of plants 
thus hold out the possibility of explaining 
the most complex and intricate mechanism 
of animal life. 


Do Praxts FEEL? 


One cannot give a direct answer to this 
questior without being a plant. The problem 
may however be indirectly approached in 
three different ways, (1) through sentiment, 
(2) through philosophic speculation and (3) 
through scientific investigations of the 
behaviour of plants subjected to shocks from 
outside. As regards sentiment, sympathy is 
very unequal in different individuals. One 
who loves his dog believes that it has feelings 
. and emotions which are almost human; but 
when he goes out hunting he refuses to believe 
that the hunted creature could have any 
feeling when done to death. Some would 
extend consciousness and feeling to the 
quadruped but not to the fish. In regard 
tu metaphysical speculation, I had M. Bergson, 
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-TI have been able to 


the foremost philosopher among my audience 
in Paris. In his published works he says, 
“It by no means follows that a brain is 
indispensable to consciousness. The lower 
we go in: the animal series, the more the 
nervous centres are simplified and separate 
from one another. If then at the top of the 
scale of living beings, consciousness is attached. 
to very complicated nervous centres, must we 
not suppose that it accompanies the nervous 
system down its whole descent?” Conscious- 
ness aud sensation are thus regarded as in- 
separably associated with nervous system and 
nervous reaction. If this be so, then my 
recent scientific results prove beyond .a 
shadow of doubt that many plants possess 
not merely a rudimentary, but a highly 
elaborated nervous system. I have, however, 
to do, nothing with metaphysical speculations, 
but only with the behaviour of plants, and 
their muscular and nervous mechanisms. 
show that the mecha- 
nics of the motile organ of the plant are in 
every way similar to those of the, muscular 
mechanism in the animal; that various poisons 
throw out of gear the motor organs of 
the animal and the plant in an identical 
manner. When the plant is subjected to the 
action of poison or to scalding in a heating 
bath, a violent death spasm is found to occur 
at the exact moment of death. In regard to 
to the nervous system I have been able to 


q 
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localise the nerve strand in plants, and trace - 


the fibres which innervate the motor organ. 
I haye been able to paralyse these nerve strands 
by the action of various narcotics or render 
them extraordinarily irritable by the action 
of certain specific drugs. It was after the 
successful invention of instruments of very high 
delicacy and precision that these very 
significant discoveries could be made. The 
absence of exact methods of inquiry led to 
the speculation that the movement of plants 
in response to transmitted excitation was 
caused by water-movement. This theory, as 
grotesque as it is unfounded, was propounded 
by certain German physiologists some thirty 
years ago and has been slavishly followed 
ever since. Professor Kéketsu of the Imperial 
University of Japan, has been the first to 
follow my methods, and fully confirm some 
of mv important results.. The new methods 
are now being pursued in German Univers- 
ities, and German editions of my works will 
shortly be published in Berlin. In Paris also 
Gauthier-Villars, the eminent scientific pub- 
lishers, are bringing out French editions to 
meet the demand in Latin countries. 
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preme interest. The difficulties of jinvestiga- 


LIFE AND ITS MECHANISM 


` CARBON ASSIMILATION IN PLANTS. 


_ Everything living, animal or plant, is in 
incessant movement, external or internal. 
No movement is however possible in an en- 
gine without combustion. Something must 
burn to produce motion, and this internal 
combustion in a living machine is known as 
respiration. Carbonic acid is given out 
in this process of break-down, of com- 
bustion and of run-down of energy. The 
opposite process of building up, of assimila- 
tion of food and accumulation of energy is 
therefore necessary for making up the loss. 
All creatures are incessantly engaged in this 
struggle for food; carnivores live on her- 
bivores, who in their turn subsist on living 
plants. In the experiment depicted in the 
luminous disc on the screen, a fish apparent- 
ly of gigantic proportions, is seen to attack 
writhing creature. The struggling 
prey is being devoured slowly but relentless- 
ly. There need be no compunction at this 
sight, for the fish is really a little minnow, 
highly magnified by the optical lantern, and 
the struggling prey is the larva of mosquito, 
which spreads the scourge of malaria. In 
the case just shown, it is sight that guides the 
hunter to its prey. As we go down to the 
lowest scale in animal life, the amoeba sends 
out its pseudopodia, actuated by the chemi- 
cal effluvium given out by the food material. 
The fact that all physiological actions are to be 
traced ultimately to physico-chemical forces, 
is illustrated by the striking experiment where 
apiece of inorganic matter is seen to dash 
forward repeatedly and with extraordinary 
violence to engulf another piece of matter 
within itself. Nothing could be more vividly 
life-like than this extraordinary spectacle. 


We next come to the plant which ‘by 
virtue of its green colouring matter absorbs 
both solar energy and carbon dioxide and 
builds up organic matter charged with 
latent energy, the process being known as 
photosynthesis. To stand before a coal fire 
is to bask in the sun which shone millions of 
years ago. The most important source of 
food for the plant is carbonic acid present in 
air or dissolved in water. It is the simplest 
assimilation, andits study is of su- 


tion are, however, extremely great, since the 
gaseous carbonic acid and the process of its 
assimilation are all invisible. Forsolving the 
problem it is necessary to make the pheno- 
mena in the realm of the invisible, visible—to 
make the plant itself write down in a visible 
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Script its assimilative activity, and the 
changes in that artivity under shocks and 


changes from outside. 

The carbon-assimilation in plants may be 
measured in two different ways: first, by finding 
out the rate at which the carbonic acid is dis- 
appearing from a space in which the plant is 
enclosed. This requires a most complicated and 
prolonged process of chemical analysis making 
if impossible to detect any immediate change 
in assimilation. There is, however, another 
method by which the rate of assimilation can 
be immediately ascertained. The assimilating 
plant, under the action of light, decomposes 
carbonic acid and gives out, under normal con- 
ditions, an equal volume of oxygen. Hence the 
activity of assimilation may be ascertained from 
the rate in which the oxygen is being evolved. 
If we take a cut stem of water plant, Hydrilla 
Verticilla, and place it upside down in a 
glass vessel filled with ordinary tank water, 
(which contains carbonic acid gas in solution, 
and expose the plant to bright light from the 
sky, it would be found that bubbles 
of oxygen gas are given out at the 
cut end of the stem. If the light becomes 
dim, the evolution of oxygen becomes enfeebled. 
Stronger light and greater assimilation, on the 
other hand, gives rise to a more active evolu- 
tion of the gas. This method of measuring 
the activity of carbon assimilation by count- 
ing the number of bubbles, so promising at 
first sight, is however most untrustworthy ; 
for the size of each bubble does not remain 
the same, but undergoes change. A larger 
number of bubbles evolved in a. given 
time does not therefore indicate an increased 
activity of assimilation since the size of 
the bukbles may have become smaller. 

The essential condition for accurate 
measurement is not the counting of bubbles 
but finding out the rate at which equal 
volumes of oxygen are given out. 


Avtouatic RECORDER ror CARBON ASSIMILATION. 


I have succeeded in overcoming the 
numerous difficulties which at first appeared 
insurmountable. The bottle containing the 
plant and water charged with carbonic acid is 
closed by a special Bubbler which has a drop 
of mercury to act as a valve (fig. 1). When a 
definite volume of oxygen is produced by 
photosynthesis, the pressure exerted by the © 
gas lifts up the mercury valve and the oxygen, 
escapes info the air. The lifting up of the 
valve thus represents the evolution of an equal 
volume of gas. Again, the mercury valve, 
as it rises to the highest position, completes 
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electric pencil. An Electromagnetic Writer 
inseribes successive dots on arevolving drum, 
round which is wrapped the recording paper. 
(fig. 2). Each dot indicates, as it were, a gulp of 
carbonic acid assimilated by the plant. The 
apparatus also gives independent audible 
signals, an electric bell striking at every 
successive evolution of equal volumes of gas. 
The inner activities of the plant thus become 
revealed by the plant’s own script. ‘The 
apparatus is so sensitive that it records the 
production of carbohydrates as minute as a 
millionth of a gram. 


f 


Rate or ÅSSIMILATION AT DIFFERENT 
Prriops or THE DAY. 


Is the assimilation of gaseous food by the 
plant the same throughout the day or does it 
vary? This interesting question was solved by 
the automatic records given by the plant 
when exposed in the open. I reproduce (fig. 3) | 
the successive records lasting for five minutes 7 
at different hours of the day. It will- be 
seen that the plant’s power of assimilation 
was very sluggish early in the morning 
at 7-30 a.m. There are only four spacings 
in the record in the course of five minutes 
at thas hour. We may say that it took four 
gulps of carbonic acid gas in that time. With 
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Fig. 1. The Piane Vessa and the Bubbler. the progress of the day, its activity increased, 
. S, stop-cock ; B, Bubbler; O, mercury-valve being at its maximum at 1 p. m.; there are 


- l 18 spacings jiu five 
à minutes, the rate of assi- 
milation being therefore ` 
four and a balf times as 
rapid as earlier in the 
morning. It is curious 
that the plant should be 
so hungry at our Junch 
time! After 1 p. m. its 
activity declined, and 
almost disappeared after 
5p. m. The true explan- 
ation of this variation 
is to be found in the fact 
that carbon-assimilation 
being dependent on sun- 
light, its activity is the 
greatest when the light 
of the sun is most intense 
at or about midday. 
The sensitiveness of{. 





Fig. 2,, The Automatic Recorder for Photosynthesis. ao 

S, bubbler with stopcock ; E, the electric pencil for completing electric the Plant to variation of 
contact tirough drop of mercury; A, adjusting screw; V. voltaic cell; light is extraordinarily 
C. condenser ; D, revolving drum ; W, electromagnetic writer; Q. governor, great. It is affected by 
shown separately at P with pair of hinged levers: I, ink-recorder. changes in the intensity of 


an eleccrical circuit by coming in contact light which cannot bedetected by the human eye. 
wih twe platinum wires carried by an The slightest fluctuation in the light of day is 
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- the plant. It can there- 
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thus unerringly detected 
in the record given by 


fore be used as a very 
sensitive photometer. I 
have also succeeded in 
devising a contrivance by 
which the plant can be 
employed to turn on a 
light when it is dark, 
and turn it off when it 
is daylight. The only 
enticement to make the 
plant consent to do this 
work is to “stand it a 
drink”’,---which is not 
alcohol but a little soda- 
water; this, as everyone 
knows. contains carbonic 
acid for assimilation. 


lirrect or IRRITATION ON 
ASSIMILATION, 


Another very remark- 
able result which I 
obtained is the effect 
of shocks on the power 
of assimilation. We take 
the normal record under 
uniform light, the 
recorder dotting the rate 
uniformly. We now give 
it a pinch or an electrical 
shock. The record be- 
comes arrested, showing 
that the plant is “off 
feed” as a result of 
the irritation; if the 
shock be slight, then the normal power 
of assimilation is restored within a short time. 
But after more intense irritation the normal 
power is not restored till after a very long 
period. The moral is obvious. We should 
be’ as cheerful as we can at meal-time, and 
forget all worries. It is still better to have 
half an hour’s quiet rest before meals. 


EFFIQENCY or Green PLANTS IN STORAGE OF 
SOLAR ENERGY. 


The sun has been shining on the earth for 
countless ages and nearly all the inpouring 
energy appears to have been more or less 
wasted. There were however enormous forests 
in the carboniferous epoch and the green 
leaves as we know stored a portion ofthat 
energy. The efficiency of green plants has, 
however, been regarded as extremely low, 
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Fig. 3. Automatic Records of successive Bubblings for five mirutes during 
different periods of the Day. Note the slow rate at 7-30 ¿u and 
4-30 px. and the quick rate at midday. 


being about 0°6 per cent. This subject how- 
ever required yre-investigation by means of 
more accurate and sensitive appliances. For 
this, it is necessary to measure the energy 
of light that is absorbed by the plant, 
and the energy that becomes stored up. 
I have been able to measure the energy of 
light by means of my Magnetic Radiometer: 
which is so sensitive that it measures the 
intensity of each ray in the solar spectrum. 
The energy stored by the plant is simultane- 
ously measured by the automatiz recorder 
for carbon assimilation. The efficiency, thus 
found is fairly high, being half -hat of an 
ordinary steam-engine. As the sources of 
power, at present available, are becoming de- 
pleted, the problem will have i> be faced 
sooner or later of storage and uttlisation of 
solar energy. The efficiency of the chlorophyll 
mechanism encourages the hopes that a 
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chemical trap will be devised ‘for storing and 
utilizing the energy of the rays of the sun. 


EFFECT or INFINITESIMAL Traces or CHEmicaL 
SUBSTANCE ON ASSIMILATION, 


Alcohol, ether and other narcotics are 
not helpful to assimilation. They rather pro- 
duce a great depression; this depression is 
greatly accentuated under agents which are 
more or less poisonous, In this investigation, 
I, however, came across the very striking 
result that certain substances which in large 
doses act as poison, have a stimulatory effect, 
nevertheless, in doses sufficiently minute, 
which is most remarkable. I have before 
you the plant in which, owing to internal 
causes,. the power of assimilation has 
become almost extinct. I add the minutest 
trace of poison and you note how magical 
is the effect, the power of assimilation being 
enhanced to an extraordinary degree. The dilu- 
tion employed must be infinitesimal, such as one 
part in a billion (billion in French measure 
means 1000 millions). This produced an increase 
of activity of more than 200 per cent. The 
activity -declmed when the strength of the 
solution was raised above a critical dose. 
Dilute extract of thyroid gland, in a dilution 
of one partin a billion, produced a maximum 
increase in activity of about 70 per cent. The 
noticeable fact in the action of thyroid extract 
is that no diminution of activity, below normal, 
took ‘place in a considerable range in the 
dilution. The effect of traces of iodine was 
more or: less similar. At first sight it is 
inconceivable that infinitesimal traces of 
certain chemical substances should have such 
a potent effect on life-activity; theré is, 
however, no doubt ahout the reality of the 
phenomenon. ‘The immediate and. concrete 
demensiration ofthe effect of minute traces of 
chemicals on assimilation is of special interest 
since it enables us to understand the- effects 
of ultra-measurable quantities of vitamin on 
general assimilation and of hormones on 
physiological reaction. 
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Tae Furore 


After years of persistent efforts the hope 
cherished about the Institute and its activities 
has’ been amply fulfilled. It has won full recog- 
nition as an important centre where some 


t 


of the most difficult problems in science have been ' 


pursued with unusual success. Post-grad- 
uate scholars from foreign universities have 
applied for admission for receiving a training In 
the new methods of investigation originated at 
the Institute. The discoveries made here ‘are not 
only of much scientific importance but also of 
great practical utility in the immediate future. 
This was found to be the case in the Invention, 
made here many years ago, of one of the most 
sensitive receivers for wireless communica- 
tion. The recent discoveries of the specific 
action of drugs, which is found to be similar 
in plant and animal tissues, have been 
regarded as of much promise for the advance 
of scientific medicine. The discoveries in 
the Jaws of growth hold out great possibili- 
ties in increasing growth in plants on which 
the food supply of the world depends. The 
invention of numerous instruments of extra- 
ordinary sensitiveness have opened out new 
fields for scientific exploration. These instru- 


ments, which could not be repeated in any” 


other part of the world, were all made by 
Indian mechanicians whose latent power has 
been raised by training to the highest pitch 
of constructive skill. The future prosperity 
of a country depends greatly on the capacity 
of discovery and invention among the people, 
and this has been proved to be not wanting 
in India. The present economic crisis, which 
threatens the very existence of the people, 
cannot but create unrest and set free forces 
of destruction. The hope of salvation lies 
in the utilisation, through science, of the 
vast natural resources of the country. But 
this can never be secured by. any half- 
hearted or tentative efforts but by persist- 
ently following a consistent and far-sighted 
policy. l 
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World’s Smallest Plane Has 18*Foot Spread 


The world’s smallest airplane, christened the 
“Fly,” is the prized possession of the Army Aviation 
Corps at Kelly Field, Tex. Though the wing spread 
3 only 18 feet, it develops a speed of 115 miles an 
10Ur. 





The smallest air-plane in the world 


The machine is equipped with a three cylinder 
motor of 60 horsepower. It is of the radial type. 
The cruising radius of the plane is 500 miles and 
sufficient fuel can be carried for four hours’ flying 
at full speed, or 5'/2 at cruising speed. The plane 
stands no higher than a man. Lieutenant D. Philips, 
one of army’s pilots. is shown standing beside the 
midget at Kelly Field. 


Racehorse Flies from France to Holland 


A French yearling colt owned by an attache of 
the Dutch legation in Paris holds the distinction of 





The racehorse boarding the airship for a trip 
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heing the first racehorse ever shipped by urplane 
from one country to another. The colt was trans- 
ported from Paris to the owner’s farm in Holland 
on a plane of the French Air Union es ecially 
fitted with an aerial horse stall. 


The Most Valuable Egg 


The most valued egg in the world is thæ of the 
great auk, a bird that once abounded in the regions 
of the North Atlantic, but that is now extinet. The 
last auk egg sold brought a price of about ©2500. 





The most valuable egg in the world with ts 
“mother” 


The auk was a diving bird, about the size of a 
duck, but was unable to fly because of it= small 
wings. It laid one egg at atime. The bires and 
their eggs were used largely for food amome sea- 
faring folk. So many of them were killed that 
the species has entirely disappeared. 
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Sturdy Bungalow Made of Old Newspapers 


Æ house of cards is proverbial for instability, 
but that a house can be made of old newspapers, 
and still serve as a durable dwelling has been 
demonstrated by Ellis Stenman, at Rockport, Mass. 





Sturdy bungalow made of old newspaper 


With the aid of his wife and daughter, Stenman 
built a bungalow entirely of shingles made of old 
newspapers compressed and glued together. The 
house is shingled both inside and out with this odd 
material which is covered with waterproof varnish. 
A number of windows are provided making the 
‘newspaper home” light and airy. 


The World’s Greatest 
Adventure, a Triumph 
for the Airplane 


In 1911 Cal Rodgers made 
the first Airplane flight across 
the American continent. His 
trip—fiem New York to Pasadena, 
Calif.—took 54 days and was 
accomplished only by the. most 
smazing exertions and ingenuities. 
For miles and miles at certain 
stages of his journey, for ex- 
ample, it was necessary to guide 
himself by following _ railroad 
cars, the roofs of which were 
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behind. To a skilled airman today a ‘transcon- 
tinental flight , means scarcely more than a 
trip of 100 miles over concrete highways does to 
the owner of a well-conditioned automobile.. Every 
day mail is carried by airplane between New York 
and San Francisco. 

Only a few weeks ago Lieutenant Maughan flew 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific between daylight 
and dark—the time that would be consumed by a 
fast rail-road train in ‘crossing a couple of states. 
And even a round-the-world flight is essayed by the 
present-day aviator with no misgivings. 

A development in one single phase of aviation, 
more than any other factor, has been responsible for 
the really amazing success of the round-the-world 
flight. This development, which foreshadows a 
speedy utilization of the airplane for general com- 
mercial purposes is the Liberty Motor. 


The Liberty motor was developed first as a war 
measure, and was built in large quantity during the 
intensive effort to equip the American Expedition- 
ary Forces. To say that the motor was unsatisfac- 
tory to Government aviation experts is to express 
the thing mildly. New flaws and defects ın the 
apparatus were discovered almost daily. 


Ata casual glance the Liberty motor used in the 
round-the-world flight today is the same motor 
that was turned out in huge quantities during the 
war. And yet it is a different motor in more than 
600 vital particulars. Little refinements have trans- 
formed it froma mechanism of questionable value 
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painted with symbols that he NGG aR ae 
could recognize from the air. | at Bae E Se 
Here and there he had to place 
his craft on a flat car to be 


transported for a few miles over 
territory that seemed to offer 
especial hazards to an airman. 
His longest continuons flight was 
133 miles. So many repairs were 
made to his craft at his innumera- 
ble foreed landings that it was 
ma virtually rebuilt plane that 
he finished his flight. 

That Rodgers triumphed over 
such difficulties and reached his 
destination is to his everlasting 
credit. He was a path-finder, a 
pioneer. and as such, richly de- 
serves his place in aviation history. 
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The odern airplane has 
already lett the locomotive far 
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This map shows the path of the American world-fliers—a distance 


of 25,000to 26,000 miles 
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into an internal combustion engine of the highest 
efficiency ‘ever attained. 

New equipment of many sorts contributes to the 
comfort and efficiency of the modern air pilot. The 
earth inductor compass, for example, with which 
the round-the-world planes were equipped, enables 
a pilot- to maintain his course independent of fog, 
snow, ram, or hail. 

Similarly, the condenser altimeter, an ingenious 
apparatus that employs static electricity to enable 





Lieut. - Lowell H. Smith; Flight Commander 


a pilot always to determine hiš exact height or his 
exact distance from any object he may be approach- 


ng, is of prime importance. in so venturesome an 
andertaking as a world-flight, in which 
almost constantly flying over strange country. 


Stories Revealed by Earth Strata 


A story that began 15,000 years ago, far back 


the pilot is 


1 those dim times before men’ emerged from the 
shadows of prehistory, is written in these earth 
strata. They were found at Laugerie Basse, France, 
m spot where, ages ago, primitive men encamped 
ften and in great numbers. A huge, overhanging 
iff that gave shelter, and a stream, probably 
ittracted them. 

The oldest stratum 


831/2—7 


contains the residue of 
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hearth fires, for those ancient men knew many uses 
of fire. A few crudely engraved objects áre mixed 
with the char and ashes. Then an empty stratum 
occurs. During the period of its formation evident- 
ly the encampment was not used. Possibly a 
great migration emptied the region, the emigrants 
mpal by tales of teeming hunting grounds else- 
where. 





rock 


in the 
strata shown above are, as numbered: 1, 2, 
3 and 4, bits of reindeer jaw, 5—animal joints, 


[The prehistoric obiects bedded 


6 and 8 bits of reindeer shoulder blade, 
7 Horse's tooth, 9and 1U bits of reindeer 
jaw and spearpoint, 11 flints, 12 double- 

barbed harpoon, 13 reindeer antler 
pierced. 


The next stratum reveals that the returned 
men had achieved a higher eaivilization during 
their absence. A sculptured reindeer head. amulets 
and other proofs that art had been born, were 
found. So too were flint graving tools. | 


In the next stratum, fine, barbed harpeons 
appear. More and better carvings on animal benes 
were left here. A 
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Then for nearly 3000 years no human traces 


are left. A thick layer of natural rubbish overlays 
the older records of progress. Then a new race 
established itself—the Neolithic men. heir 
polished axes and pottery. far excel the handi- 
werk of their predecessors. Dog and pig bones 
reveal probable domestication of these animals. 
A crude but sturdy civilization had arrived. Shortly 
after this period, the record ends. 
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Swarm of Bees—His Bonnet 


The latest thing in daring styles in headgear is 
a dee bennet and chin strap of live bees. The brave 
wearer is Frank Bornhofer, of Tobasco. Ohio, a 
raser of honey bees. who gathers them about him 
in this strange manner just to show on what friend- 
ly terms he is with them. 





Swarm of Bees as Bonnet 


He performs this feat, he says, without suffering 
a singile sting. All this would seem to indicate 
that bees are not likely to molest a person who 
knows how to handle them. 





. New Uses for Photo-TelegrapLy 


Many attempts have heen made to transmit pic- 
wes ly wire. and several diffi rent methods have 


con devised, This system is the first. though, 
vat hes proved practicable both technically and 


synmercially. 
The method is so simple that a positive film, 
made figm any photcgraphic negative, is suitable 
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for transmission. The apparatus transmits a picture 
five by seven inches in a little less than five minutes, 


and the picture is received in 


such form that 


after the usual process of photographic development 





The Sending Apparatus used in transmitting 
pictures and finger-prints by wire 


it is ready for reproduction. Line drawings, hind- 
writing, and printing. provided it is not too s.nall, 


can also be transmitted. 


The film is inserted in the transmitter by rolling 


h 


it up in cylindrical form. During operation, a very 





This picture of a young American Telephone 
Operator was si nt J Cleveland to New 
urk 


smal and intense beam of light shines through the 
film on to a phote-electric cell within. The film is 
rotated at a uniform speed. and by means of a 
screw mechanism is causcd to advance parallel to 
the axis of the cylinder. The motion of the light 
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relative to the cylinder consequently is the same 
as that of a phonograph needle relative to a cylin- 
drical record. Thus, each minute portion of the 
picture affects the intensity of the light reaching 
the photo-electric cell. 

A photo-electric cell is a device the electrica; con- 
ductivity of which varies according to the intens- 
ity of light directed upon it. In the photographic 
transmission process, the variation in the amount 
of light striking the sensitive surface of the cell, 
caused by the lights and shadows of the picture’ 
gives rise to a current. Through the agency of a 
vacunm-tibe amplifier and modulator, this current 
controls the telephone line current. 

At the receiving end an unexposed photographic 
film is rotated under a beam of light in a manner 
similar to thit at the transmitting end. Both films 
rotate at exact'y the same speed, and by means of 
a new device known as a “light valve”, the impuls- 
es starting from the photo-clectric cell at the trans- 
mitter, control the amount of light reaching the film 
at the receiver, 

The system his been demonstrated to be applic- 
able to radio when atmospheric conditions are such 
that steadiness of transmission and freedom from 
interference can be assured. 





How You Can Learn Secrets of Mimicry 


J... Girard is the “phonograph menagerie.” He 
supplies the bird and animal sounds for the records 
of many of the leading recording companies. He is 
the particular favourite of children all over the 





'Mr. Girard in addressing apes makes this kind of 
~ facial contortion 


country, for he has made “bedtime records” of the 
hest loved nursery stories and rhymes, and he makes 
the animals in these stories speak their own language. 

He has made a serious sludy of the language and 


habits of these furred and feathered folk, and from 
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his erperienre says, any one with ordinary vocal 
powers can learn how to imitate them. 

The say but friendly robin in your back-yvard 
or that cheery busybody. the squirrel in the park, 
will n spmd to your comradely call and soon you 
will havea circle of furred and feathered friends. 


LORE MB BORE iS, 
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Feeding an Animal of the Zoo while speaking to it 


The first step in learning mimicry is to watch 
the bird or animal as it gives its call. The position 
of the head usually will tell you whether the sound 
is made wita a contracted or expanded throat. The 
head up and the neck stretched indicate an open 
throat and sound produced with exalation. 
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Making a soothing purr, the cat can be taken 
into confidence to sit before the Camera 
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Animals whose language is guttural almost 1n- 
variably speak with lowered head. This means that 
to imitatetheir sounds you will have to contract your 
chvoat and practise your imitation with an inhala- 
tion. Thelion’s roar is an exception, because he 
zeis his guttural sound from the stomach and 
diaphragm as he exhales. After. you have an animal's 
“formula,” it is only a matter of > practice for you 
tc be able to answer him correctly. Do not be 
afraid of the sound of your own voice. 
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The Squirrel istinvited by the? (ii) 
little girl to luncheon (ss J 


 _ The animal usually is puzzled by the sound of 
us own kind coming from the throat of a man. 
Your dog, for example, will be frightened by this 
ower of yours to make sounds that indicate the 
esence of another dog, when none is in sight. 
But an ingratiating whine, such as he uses to win 
your attention, will reassure him and he will be 
overjoyed. A 

The popuiar conception of the sound of the dog- 
mark is a `bowwow.” As a matter of fact, what the 
dog really says is “wow.” 

A study of the habits of animals will give you 
m understanding of the meaning of their various 
cries that will is you generously. You have 
heard squirrels whistle many times, yet if you imi- 
tate that call while you are trying to coax a little 
fellow to take your offering of food, he will make 
for the treetops. For that whistle is the squirrel’s 
warnme call, i 
® Of all animals the cat is one of the easiest to 
imitate. The sound “me-ow” begins with a long 





and long 
the “ow.” 
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drawn-out “me” with fhe throat contracted. For 
the “ow” the throat is opened and the sound is 
thrown through the nasal passages, producing a 
head tone. 

is very soft. 
drawn, 


When the cat. is pleased, the “me-ow” 
When it is hurt, the sound is loud 
with’ a heavy, open tone forg 





The mechanism of the throat and mouth with 
which it is possible to intimate the widely 
varied sounds of animals and birds 


An offer of food is the token of friendship, all 
animals and birds understand. Feed them while 
you coax them .to speak and they will lose their 
natural distrust. The curiosity of birds will draw 
them nearer and nearer to you. But, if you are 
carrying a walking stick, an umbrella, or anything 
else that may remotely resemble a gun, birds will 
tomain at a safe distance and let you keep the 
ood. | 

Always bear in mind that animals_ are subject 
to headaches, toothaches, dyspepsia and corns just 
as man is, and are affected with the same grouchy 
moods that accompany these ailments in human 
beings. Because an animal is crabbed and uncom- 
municative today does not justify us in assuming 
that he has a naturally mean disposition. Leave 
him alone and then try to make friends with him 
another day ; you may find him a genial, respons- 
ive creature after all. 


Toutau the sheep is good training for the 
beginner. Let the tongue relax at the bottom of 
the mouth. Then say “ba-a-a,” making it a throaty 
sound with exhalation and tapping the Adam’s 
apple gently. $ 


DRAVIDIAN ORIGINS AND THE BEGINNINGS OF INDIAN 
CIVILISATION 


By Dr. SUNITI KUMAR CHATTERJI, m. àA. D. LIT. 


Khaira Professor of Indian Linguistics, Calcutta University 


NOME two or three thousands years before Christ, Celts and Italians, Germans and Slavs and 

t India was inhabited by dark-skinned aborigines, Gree ‘ks and other peoples. Other bands came down 

ancestors of the present-day non-Aryan peoples south into Eastern Persia, whence one group came 

the ‘Kolarians’ and the Dravidians. India was a land into India, bringing the light of cit idee and 
of barbarism -without any culture, material or in- organisation. The earlier inh; vbitants of India, 
tellectual. At that time was living in Central barbarians if not actual savages. offered some resist- 





Painted and Glazed Suspension Vessels from the Prehistoric Tombs of Beluchistan 


e Asia, a land of romantic mystery, a white race, ance, but they submitted to the superior Aryans, 
cultured, reasonable, more advancedin civilisationthan as a matter of course, and accepted their rule. 
many peoples—a civilisation of a pastoral type, Then the wise men of the Aryans, the Brahmans, after 
simple and idyllic and noble in comparison with thee onguest af Northern India had been effectedand 
the barbaric splendour of Egypt or Babylon. ‘This the barbarians had been enslaved and civilised, grad- 
white race was the Aryan race. Bands of them ually evclved- the religion -and system of society 
went west to Europe and became the ancestors of known as Hindu. The nobler elements mostly came 
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The Islands in the Ancient River Bed—Mahenjo-Daro excavated by Mr. F 





. from the Aryans: and whatever was dark, vile and 


degrading, superstitious and cruel. was naturally 
the outcome of the suppressed non-Aryan mentality. 

Such in brief outline was the history of cultural 
origins and of the birth of civilisation in India 
which was evulved by scholars during theJast century 
and is still ineuleated ın our text-buok>. Tuo 
much weight placed on scripwural evidence alone, 
on the sacred texts written in the Aryan’s language, 
Sanskrit. could only produce this pro-A:yan bias. 
Nothing or next to nothing was as yet known 
about the ancient history of the world. Assyriology 
anl Egyptology were just essaying thelr first 
steps haltingly. Evidence fiom archaeology was 
just begiuning to be gathered. in Egypt and the 
Aegean area. in Asia Minor and Mesopotamia, in 
Persia and in India. There was no other alternative 
but to accept what our only source of information 


for India—the literature of the Brahmans—had to 


say. Much of it as history remamed obscure, but the 





A Hand-made Burial Urn from Prehistoric Tombs 
of Beluchistan 


main outlines were reconstructed in the above way: 
and these fitted in well both with the facts of cultural 
and political expansion known in history and with the 
universally accepted Hindu notions about the 
origin of their culture with the great Aryans of 
Northern India and with the Brahmans. And so 
this reeonstruction was not questioned: and when 
the educated people acquired it as boys from their 
text-books. it became (in India, with some at least) 
a heresy to question the superiority of Aryas in 
anv wake of life. 

But facts in India itself seemed to tally ill 
with this reconstruction, but these facts were faced 
tardily and late. The most important fact was the 
presence of the great Dravidian languages in the 
South. Here was something at least which did not 
succumb to that all-enveloping symbol of Aryan 
cultural excellence—the Aryan language. They out- 
wardly put on the yoke of this language by 
large borrowings from it, but the Dravidian speech 
has had vitality enough to offer resistance all these 
many hundreds of years. One sole Hindu garb 
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now covers up all the ‘diversities of culture in‘ 


India, but differences between the old Aryan 
world, and the old Dravidian world, not much 
apparent now. sharpened themselves into outline 
when the older Tamil literature was contrasted 
with the Rig-Veda. In 1856 Bishop Caldwell in his 
epoch-making work, the ‘Comparative Grammar of the 
Dravidian Languages’, deduced from the evidence 
of pure Dravidian words that the non-Aryan had 
a culture, and that of a high standard too, independ- 
ent of the Aryan one. The other great fact which 
was established after the Asoka inscriptions were 
deciphered was that there was no archaeological 
evidence for a high material civilisation in India 
before as late as the 3rd century BC.—whereas 

gyptian and Babylonian civilisations showed actual 
remains in the shape of buildings and objects of 
art that went back to 3000 B.C, although Indian 
literature dating undoubtedly from the closing 
centuries of the second millennium B. C.—the Rig- 
Veda—offered ample indications of a high type of 
material culture. 
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Described as an A 
Indian “Pestle” of 
Black Haematite 


Babylonian _S'one 
Weight of B. C. 2300 


Meanwhile, linguistic palaeontology or philo- 
logical research into the culture of the ancient 
peoples speaking the Indo-European tongues— 


the Vedic Aryans, the Avestie Iranians, the Greeks of 
the time of Homer, the Scandinavians of the Edda, 
the Old Slavs ete.—was being pushed on a rice, and 
this. coupled with archaeological finds in orthern 
and Central Enrope. in the Aegean area and else- 
where, yielded some definite results. The recon- 
struction of the old Indo-European (i.e. pre-Indian and 
pre-Tramian ‘Aryan meileu—the material, social, 
intellectual and_ religious environment of „the 
primitive Indo-Europeans—was accomplished. The 


consensus of opinion among scholars is this :. some- 
when in the third millennium B.C., when civilisation 
of an advanced type had already evolved in Egypt 
and Mesopotamia, lived a race of splendid barbarians 
in the wide forests and grass-lands of Eurasia. probably 
in Western Russia, Poland.orCentral Eurape.or even in 
North Germany, who were still in the Stoue Age. 
Their zulture was of a very modest tyve, and most 





A Coirplete Painted Vase of the Prehistoric Period 
found during the excavation at Harappa 


of the advance they made was through impetus from 
the more cultured peoples of the South, in the 
Aegean area, which reached them throuzh traders, 


The only notable contribution they made to 
the alvancement of civilisation was that 
they were the first to tame the horse. They 


had a beautiful language, which later became Sanskrit 
in India, Greek in Greece, and Latin and Teutonic 
and the other speeches of Europe. They were open to 
ideas, and had a strong seme of social organisation : 
and their religion consistel in the worshm of a Sky- 
father and of the spirits of the forces of nature. 


Sun, Fire, Wind, Water ete. personified as men 
and women of more than hu nan beauty, strength 


and powers. But they did not of their cwn inina- 

tive make any great advance in intellectual and 

materia. culture. 
Considering ourselves 


j ) more or less as the 
inheritors of the 


mentality and culture of the 
Indo-Europeans. we, people of North (ind even 
of Sonth) India as well as of Europe, have a 
consciousness that they ‘were superior in 
mental calibre to the other peoples, jike thel 
Egyptians, the Semites, and the peoples of Asia- 
Minor and the Aegean islands with whom they came ; 
in contact and from whom they learnt a great 
many essentials of progress. Huwever that may 
be, the net fact remains that the old Indọ-Euru-: 
peans were cnlturally a backward race wheni 
they are first found at the threshold of history in 
the beginning of the second mil enanium B. C 

Thus the Indo-Europeans were a comparatively 
bieckward race. when they cime in touch with } 
the peoples of the Aegean, Asia M nor. and Meso- 
potamia and when they came into India as Aryans. 
And in Inda, apparently, the Diavidiang had sume } 
Independent culture of ther own,* as wej 
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could see from their- language. } 
closer study of the Vedas, and by comparing the 
Vedic werld with the later Hindu world, say as 
in the Mahabharata, we find that in many respects 
the Vedic world and the Vedic outlook are rather 
apart from that of later Hindu times. Vedic culture 
resembles that of the Homeric Greeks, of the Celtic 
‘Irish of the beginning of the Christian era, of the 
pre-Christian Teutons and Slavs more than its own 
later development and modification in India—namely, 
Hindu culture. We find that most of the common 
religious and other notions which dominate the 
-Hindu world are absent in the Veda. Old Aryan 
: ideas and institutions as in the Vedas give place to 
something new and different in India in course of 
time Thus the Aryan idea of worship was to call 
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Now with a > 
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even these latter, for the last two thousand years at 
least, have been neglecting it. And puja, ‘together 


with the great. Gods to whom it js now 
offered in -India, namely Siva ‘and Uma and 


Vishnu (in his new form), is in all likelihood a pre- 
Aryan, a Dravidian ritual ; the word certainly is 
non-Alyan in origin—there is no cognate of this 
root in other Indo-European languages, but it at 
once recalls the Dravidian pw ‘flower’ and it re- 
appears in Sanskrit words like pushkara ‘lotus,’ or 
pushpa ‘flower’. (Cf. M.: Collins, ‘Madras Univer- 
sity Dravidian Studies’ II, pp. 60-61.) 

That there was in this way a profound influence 
exerted by the non-Aryans in the evolution of the 
Hindu culture and ideas is now gradually becoming 
a matter of general admission and acceptance. 
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Closely resembling that from Ur shown below: Early Indian miniature Funeral 
Pottery found at Mahenjo-Daro 





Miniature Funeral Pottery from Ur of the Chaldees of about- B. C. 2300—closely ` 
resembling that from India shown above 


onthe Sky-dwelling God to look from on high upon 
the sacrificer, to receive through the fire the offering 
of flesh (of a cow orasheep ora horse), of fat, of butter, 
of cakes. of spirituous drink: the koma. Itis a 
ritual which originated in a cold northern land where 
the fire and the hearth easily became sacrosanct, 
where people who indulged in meat and in strong 
drink offered them in a friendly spinit as 
the best things they could offer to their 
anthwopomorphic Gods. But this ritual 1s 
changed. Homa gives place to puja, the 
ordinary Hindu ritual of worship, in which liba- 
tions of water, flowers, Jeaves, and fruits of trees, 
of grain and vegetarian cooked food, incense and 
perme are offered to the God who is actually 
present im his or her symbol or image before the 
worshippers, and this symbol or image is treated 
as if it were endowed with reason, and were a 
living ung. Puja is unknown to the Aryan world 
of the Veda: homa has taken only asecondary place 
in Hindu ritual, being confined only to those castes 
which clain? descent from the Aryan invaders, and 





non-Aryans in India as is well known. fall* under 
three main ethnico-linguistic groups—(1) Dravidian 
(2) Kol or Munda-and (3) Tibeto-Chinese. . The last 
may be dismissed from a study of ‘the cultural 
origins of India, as they came late into the field 
and were confined only to the Himalayan and sub- 
Himalayan and easternmost tracts : they came in 
contact with the Hindus after Hindu culture had been 
fully characterised and established. The Kol (or 
Munda: people are now found in Chota-Nagpur and 
in Central India, but there are reasons to suppose that 
at one time their language was spoken from Western 
Himalayas to Gujarat and Maharashtra in the West, 
and in the East they were spread over Bengal up to 
the Burma frontier, where they were contiguous to 
their kinsmen the Mons, the Khmers and other 
peoples who at one time peopled the whole of 
Indo-China. It is also likely- that they occupied 
the Deccan and South India. The Kols probably 
came into India from Indo-China, through Assam 
and Bengal, if they were not the first inhabitants of 


the Upper Indian plains. It is surmised, howeyer, 
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that they were in India before the advent of the 
Dravidians. The culture of the Kols as represented 
by their present-day descendants. (the Santals and 
other peoples) is distinctly of a very primitive type. 
es of them like other non-Aryans have now 
been merged into an Aryan-speaking, Hindu 
people. It cannot be determined how much was the 
contribution of the Kol element in Northern India 
(now submerged by the Aryan speech and customs) 
in the evolution of ‘Hindu Civilisation’: but it can 
reasonably be supposed that they had some share. 
Investigation in this line is now proceeding, in the 
brilliant linguistic researches of J. Przyluski of 
Paris who has demonstrated how a large element 
of the desi or non-Aryan vocabulary of Sanskrit is 





Impressions of Two Cylinder Seals in the Louvre 


showing Sumerian representation of Bulls. 
Indian Pictographic Bulls below 
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Cf. ahout 





i d Prehistoric Indian Seals from Harappa and Mohen-jo-Daro. Cf. 


less of a puzzle, and indeed as far as India is 
concerned, it is not a problem at all. But the 
Dravidians—they are a mystery people of the 
world. With their language, they. remain isolated. 
Are they related to any race outside India? Tt is 
a problem which has baffled us. But a great : 
dark corners in ancient Indian history and in th 
story of the development of Hingu culture will be 
illumined with the solution of the question—who 
were ihe Original Dravidians, and whence did they 
come 

Besides the above peoples, or rather, ethno- 
linguistie groups, there are evidences of the : 
sence in the coast lands of India (in South - 
chistan and in South India, and in the Andamans) 





A Babylonian Seal of 
B. C. 2000 with om ell El- | 
Bulls’ Necks as in Obeid B.C. 3300 — 
Indian Pictographs ei 


Inlay of a Bul Si 


Sumerian representa- 3 


tions of Bulls Shown Above sA j 


of Kol origin, e.g., words like kambala, sarkara, 
kadali, langula, linga, langala, laguda and tambula 
= Memoires de la Société de Linguistique’, Paris, 
or 1922-1924); and Sylvain Lévi, in ‘Pre-Aryan et 
Pre-Dravidien dans l'Inde’ (in the Journal Asiatique’ 
for 1923), has sought to indicate how from ancient 
and modern Indian place-names the presence of the 
Kol element all over Northern India can be 
demonstrated, and how it is extremely likely that 
a Kol culture which did exist and which consisted 
apparently in maritime commerce and adventure in 
Indo-China and JInsulindia (Malaya, and _ the 
Archipelago) has been absorbed in the civilisa- 
tion and movements known as Hindu. 
‘he Dravidians, however, were on far higher 
cultural level than the Kols, and it is they, more 
any other peme in India, who have contributed 
elements in synthesis of Hindu culture on its 
yan basis. The Kols are a people of a definite 
language and culture-type which has its affinities 
outside India, in the North-east, in Indo-China, 
and in Insulindia and ramifications of it 
extend into Melanesia and Polynesia. The Aryans 
are well known in their affinities, and if their 
orgmal home is problematic, their connexion 
with other mown peoples render this problem 





of, a Negrito people who probably were the 
original inhabitants of India, Miia who were either 
killed off or absorbed by the Kols and Dravidians. 
Besides, some anthropologists have presumed the 
presence in Northern Central India in prehistoric 
times of another race, a broad-headed people, about 
whose language and culture we know nothing, 
here has been quite an amount of speculation, 

about the origin of the Dravidians. (See the resume 
in M. Srinivas Aiyangar’s ‘Tamil Studies,’ Madras, 
1914). They have been declared to be autochthon- 
ous in India; they have been connected with the 
Australian savages on the one hand, and with the 
South-eastern Hamites on the other : again 
vaguely with the ‘Turanian’ peoples of Northern and 
Central Asia. The Brahuis in Baluchistan are 
Dravidian speakers, and their presence seemed to 
indicate the line of march of the Dravidians into 
India. But from whence? It has remained un- 
answere he 

India enters her historical pene after the 
advent of the Aryans, when the Vedic compilations 
were made, Brahmana speculations were started, 
and Aryan tribes in Northern India te 
expand and'to conquer : roughly, from eB.C. 1000. 


(Cf. H. C. Raychaudhuri’s Paper in the ‘Calcutta 
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teview,’ for October 1924, on ‘the Antiquity of the 
tig Veda’). But it is not until some six or seven 
enturies later that we receive any actual remains 
f the historical, Aryan period of Indian history, in 
he inscriptions of Asoka and in some statues in the 
ound ascribed to the “pre-Maurya period, and in 
ome architectural fragments. All these show that 
here were long centuries of development behind 
hem—the writing, the sculpture, the buildings. It is 
rue that some of the older sites connected with early 
\ryan movements in Northern India have not 


The Prehistoric Brick Tomb in Shrine No. 1 with 
the Body in Position 


yet been explored: but what little of the 3rd 
and 4th centuries B.C. we have eleaned are all 
that we have as actual material remains ot early 
Tndo-Aryan culture. 

But a large mass of materials of a different kind, 


belonging apparently to pre-Aryan times, have 
come to light. We have received from different 


parts of India, from Assam and Chota-Nagpur_ and 
Central Ind%a to the Deccan and South India, Sindh 
and Baluchistan, the usual pre-historic objects in 
plenty—palzolithic and neo-lithic implements, crude 
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pottery, beads, cave paintings, cromlechs, dolmens, as 
well as indications of burial customs from the burial 
sites and from bones of the dead. Some copper 
implements and ornaments have also been found. 
These have been collected in the various museums 
and properly catalogued. They only revealed to us 
that India like other countries possessed a Palaeo- 
lithic and a Neo-lithic Age, and that there was also an 
Age of Copper Implements: For a long: time there 
was no evidence to prove a Bronze Age in India, 
and the Iron Age was thought to follow. the Copper 
Age. These primitive cultures 
of the stone and the copper 
weapons we do not know for 
certain to what people to ascribe. 
It has been surmised that the 
Old Stone Age weapons belong 
to the oldest people of India, 
the Negritos, now mostly extinct 
or absorbed ; and that the New 
Stone Age implements were the 


work of the ancestors of the 
Kols, who made this advance. 
The copper implements and 


ornaments can_ be ascribed equally 
to the Kols and to the Dravidians. 

Bronze articles, however, have 
been found in different parts of 
India. and the most important 
find was at Adittanallur in Tin- 


nevelli district in the extreme 
South of India. A long primitive 


cemetery, locally known = as 
Pandukuli or ‘the Pandavas’ 
Graves,’ was found there, and 
this was excavated and described 
by A. Rea in 1902-3. There were 
tombs of the Early Iron Age, 
with beautiful vases and utensils 
of pure bronze, _ bronze cult 
figures of animals, Iron weapons, 
entire skeletons in oblong ter- 
racotta sarcophagi with golden 
masks inside, and food and 
garments were, found to have 
been placed with the dead in 
bronze vessels. The culture type 
presented by the finds in these 
tombs, as well. as the burial 
customs indicated, formed no 
isolated thing—they have their 
counterparts in the old , tombs 
of Crete, Cyprus, Anatolia and 
to some extent of Babylonia , lat 
(ehareh near Babylon). Affinities 
with Crete and Cyprus seem 
to be greater, in the _crouching 
position of the dead body, in the 
sarcophagi and in the golden 
masks and ornaments (head-bands)~ 
The tombs at Adittanallur aré 
in the Dravidian country: and by measure- 
ment, Adittanallur skulls have been found | to 
agree with the typical Tamil skull. The presumption- 
naturally was that the Bronze and Iron _Age 
culture of Adittanallur was that of vege Dravidians 
in Scuth India, before they obtained Torth Indian 
Aryan ideas and religion. Here, thus, we have 
something definite going back by several centuries 
from the oldest Aryan remains of the 3rd century 
B. C. to the beginning of the Iron Age, which 
certainly before 1000 B. C. And. this culture 
o 
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recalls that found in the Eastern Mediterranean. 


area, and in Mesopotamia. 

The- Adittanallur finds remained up till now 
the most considerable and important remnants of 
prehistoric culture in India that we possessed. 
But recently a number of new | discoveries have 
been made, in the Panjab and in Sindh, which have 
revealed to us quite unexpectedly a new chapter of 
pre-historic India, a chapter which has its bearings 
undoubtedly on the subsequent ones. 


The town of Harappa (Hara- 
bada—'the foot ot Siva’) in 
fontgomery District in South 
Panjab has some old mounds and 
ruins in its neighbourhood, and 
from this spot, as early as 1853. 
Cunningham obtained without 
any excavation a few seals of 
soft white stone with figures of 
a bull without the hump, standing 
before some object like a basket 
or sheaf on a pole, and with 
Inscriptions in some characters 
which could not be deciphered. 
hese were published by Cun- 
ningham in 1875, and subse- 
quently as late as 1912 Fleet 
wrote on the character of these 


inscriptions, but they remained 
a puzzle, nor did they attract 


sufficient attention. Rai Bahadur 
Daya Ram Sahni, M. A. (Su- 
erintendent, Hindu and Buddhist 


Monuments, Northern Circle, 
Indian Archaeological | Survey) 
excavated the Harappa site in 


1920-21, and found three - more 
seals of the same type, and some 
painted pottery. The Harappa 
mound was utilised tor its bricks 
by railway contractors, and this 
ancient place has consequently 
suffered great damage. Further 
excavations were conducted by 
Mr. Sahni in 1923-24, and he 
obtained some large painted jars. 
and eleven more seals. Evidence 
of a distinct type of culture was 
thus accumulating from Harappa. 
the meanwhile, Mr. Rakhal 

Das Banerji, M.A. (then Super- 
intendent of Archaeological Survey. 
Western Circle, now of the 
Eastern Circle) was surveying 
along the old dried up channels 
of the Satlaj and the Indus. 
in South Panjab, Bikaner. Baha- 
walpur and Sindh, during the 
five winters of 1918-1922. His 
great object was to discover., 
if possible, the twelve stone altars 
with Greek and Indian inscriptions which were 
erected by Alexander the Great when he commenced 
his retreat from the Satlaj. He followed the 
dried up course of the lost Hakro river in Bahawal- 
ur State, up to the town of Reti in Sukkur 

istrictin Sindh. Here he found and surveyed numer- 

ous old beds of the Indus, which numbered as many 
as 17; and he noted remains of 27 big towns and 
of some 53 small ones in Upper Sindh Frontier. 
Sukkur and Larkana. The ruin-mounds of these 
sites are known among archaeologists as ‘Buddhist 





An Indian Shrine at 
Condugt of Glazed 


Cities.” Finally in 1922 (in Larkans District) 
he selected the spot called Mohen-jo-Daro as 
a place to excavate. 

Here he found the remains of a town which was 
abandoned in the second century A.D. as could be) 
seen fram Kushana coins of that date found in the 
uppermost stratum. While carrying on the excavations,4 


he came across traces of a city ef the 3rd 
century B.C., and further deep were obtained] 
finds going back to the Neolithic Peric l. In the 


and 


Mohenjc-Daro with a Fioor 
bricks resembling those at 
Ur shown at the Bottom of p. 674 


various strata were found four kinds of burial—in 
kennel-like tombs (tholos burial), in terracotta 
chests containing the entire body (larnaa; burial) 
similar to those found at Adittanallur: besides what 
has been ealled jar burial in which ar . burnt 
bone was placed in a small jar placed inside a big 
one with food, drink and garments in smal! pets also 
placed inside; and wrn burial, with ashes and burnt 
bones together with stone implements within urns. 
The last is the latest method of disposal of the dead 
in this site—it was found on the uppermost stratum, 
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when the people apparently had learnt to burn 
their dead, but kept up old tradition in burying the 
burnt bones, placing with them the traditional stone 
implements long fallen into disuse through the general 
use of metal. The other kinds of burial, without 
burning the body at all, are found in the other 
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Painted Pottery 
Oblation 


Prehistoric 


strata—dating from the sub-neolithic stage to 
historical or post-Buddhic times. In addition to 
these were found some painted pottery, beautifully 
executed, as at Harappa, but ina better style. Similar 
painted pottery was found in Baluchistan, and in 
Mesopotamia and the Aegean lands. There were 
other objects also, like ivory inlay work, conch-shell 


ornaments, glass pottery and bangles, neolithic 
stone implements, and axes and net- weights, 
besides some fine thin pottery known as egg- 
shell pottery. But the most important articles 


were a number of seals, found in the oldest stratum. 
of exactly the same type and character as those 
from Harappa. This at once linked up conclusively 


the Mohen-jo-Daro culture with that of Harappa, 
400 miles distant. And one other important item 
among the Mohen-jo-Daro finds is a few small 


ob.ong pieces of copper, with figures and writing on 
them in the same characters as in the seals: and 
these pie ces could very We |] hi ive bee ‘n Coins. 

In skort, it was a civilisation, dating from the 
sub-neolithic age, which had some unique features 
ef its own, and which flourished along the Southern 


Indus and Satlaj valleys, and m all likelihood 
extended also to Baluchistan (judging from the 
fact that similar pottery has been found ae re) It 
was a eultyre which agreed with that of Adittanallur 


in burring the dead in a crouching ces In terra- 
eotta coffins, and in placing food. drink, wearing 


others. 
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apparel and weapons for their service. It employed 
a system of writing, and used figures of animals in 
religious ritual, and quite a variety of utensils of 
worship. It probably had coins of copper with 
writing on them, which would be the oldest coins in 
existence. 
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Glass Bangles, worn on the Wrists_of Prehistoric 
Indian Beauties, found at Harappa 


The question naturally arises—who_ were the 
people among whom the Harappa and Mohen-jo- 
Daro culture ‘existed | ? The Aryans in India burned 
their dead, their ancestors certainly did it in their 
primitive home, and we find their kinsmen (at least 
those who inherited the same culture and language 
with them) in Europe—the Old Greeks, the Teutons 
and the Slavs and others doing the same thing. Mr. 
Banerji himself is inclined to connect this culture with 
that of the Mediterranean peoples, the Cretans and 
Thanks to the labours of Sir Arthur Evans 
and his associates, we have been enabled now to 
form a clear idea about the various stages through 
which the pre-Greek civilisation of Greece and the 
Greek islands had progressed from the oldest Palaeo- 
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Painted Vase from Baluchistan 
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lithic times. (Sir Arthurs discoveries and re- 
searches, periodically published, have at last been 
issued in a handy form in the monumental ‘Palace 
of Minos at Knossos in Crete’, 1921). It is now possi- 
ble to compare the Mohen-jo-Daro, Harappa, Aditta- 
nallur and other finds with the remains of Cretan 
culture, as well as with those of the oldest Babylonian- 
umerian. . $ 
The importance of the finds of Mr. Banerji, 
especially of the seals, was announced in a very brief 
form in India in the press. In Jude 1924, Mr. Banerji 
who had been collecting his finds and comparing them 
with antiquities from Crete and other places 
(so far as they could be studied from books -and 
dlates) went to Simla, and Sir John Marshall, 


irector-General of the Archeological Survey of India, 


at once realised the importance of the discoveries. 
1 Bahadur Dayaram  Sahni’s 
further finds came up at that 
time. Sir John as a member of 
the British School of Archzeology 
in Greece had his training. § 
in archeeological excavation there, ` 
and was familiar with Cretan and 
Mycenian antiquities, but he has 
proceeded with great caution in 
the matter of theorising. He 
wrote a paper illustrated with 
numerous photographs on these 
new finds in the. ‘Illustrated 
London News’ for September 20, 
1924, sufficiently emphasising the 
importance of the matter. He 
compared this discovery to the 
work of Schliemann at Tiryns 
and Mycenae, where for the first 
time we obtained our glimpses 
into the glorious pre-Hellenic or 
pre-Aryan’ culture of the Aegean 
area. “It looks at_ this moment,” 
wrote Sir John Marshall, “that 
we are on the threshold of such 
a discovery in India.” 
- Sir’ John’s article at once 
attracted attention in proper 
quarters in England. Prof. A. H. 
Sayce, the eminent Assyriologist, wrote to the 
Illustrated London News’ of the 27th September, 
pointing out the close resemblance between the 
seals and plaques found in India and those 


‘the British Museum, compared the Indian finds 
with similar antiquities from Babylon, dating from 
Sumerian, i.e. pre-Semitic times, and in their 
exceedingly important paper in the ‘Illustrated 
London News’ of October 4, 1924, demonstrated, by 
placing photographs of the Indian things side by 
side with those of Sumerian articles, how similar 
were the two—pottery, seals, figures of the bull 
design, ornaments, and even brick-work of buildings, 
and general structure of some glazed brick con- 
structions: and what is most important, they 
have sought to establish by placing both side by 
side, the identity of most of the Indian characters 
in the Harappa and  Mohen-jo-Daro seals 
with Sumerian characters dating from 3000 to 2400 
B.C. We thus find in India the actual remains 
of a culture dating from the beginning of the 3rd 





The Excavators of Mohen-jo-Daro 


millennium B.C., possibly earlier: at one bound, the 
material remains of civilisation in India take us 
from 300 B.C. to 3000 B.C. 

About the antecedents of the people 


previously found at Susa—a resemblance indicating 


i connected with this culture, with its strong proto- 
intercourse between North-western India and Susa 


Mesopotamian affinities, Messrs. Gadd and Smith 


as far back as the 3rd millennium B.C. ‘The disco- have not ventured any definite opinion, whether 
very, wrote Professor Sayce, ‘opens up a new they were Aryans who were affected by 
Mesopotamian culture during their -sojourn im 


Western Asia before their advent in India (various 
facts are going to establish that the Aryans came 
into India by way of Western Iran and Mesopota- 
mia, and pessibly also Asia Minor—rather than from 
Central Asia), or whether they were ‘a separate 
and distinguishable race’ (obviously Dravidian). 

A connexion, and that a very ancient one, between 
India_and Babylon can easily be admitted. The 
late B. G. Tilak showed how some Babylonian 
(Sumerian) names for Serpents as malevolent 
spirits are found in the Atharva Veda 
ritual (Bhandarkar Commemoration Volume, Poona, 
1917). Mr. H. R. Hall had suggested in his 
‘Ancient History of the Near East’ (1913) that the 
Sumerians, who had laid the foundations of 
Mesopotamian civilisation long before e3000 B.C., 
could well be a branch of the Primitive Dravidians 
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Potteries found in the Ruins of Sind Excavations 


historical vista, and is _ likel 

ideas of the age and origin of Indian civilisation.’ 
Messrs. ©. J. Gadd and Sidney-Smith, of the 

Departm ent of Egyptian and Assyrian Antiquities in 


to revolutionise our 
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from the Indus valley. The present discoveries 
ane Messrs. Gadd and Smith’s demonstration of. 
the connexion between ancient Sumerian and Indus 
valley cultures would at first sight make Halls 
theory a plausible one. But until more ancient 
cultural remains are further . 
this view cannot be accepted. 


discovered in India, 





Shrine no. 2 on the First Island after Excavation— 


iThe Shrine of the Sacred Fire.” 


The question now stands at that. But Mr. Banerji 
hes some views on this matter, and I believe they 
hear giving out. He is inclined to connect the 
Mohen-jo-Daro and Harappa people with the Dra- 
vadians. as Sir John has noted in his article. The 
Brahui people of Baluchistan are Dravidian speakers. 
Toe Iranian Baluches obviously are late new-comers. 
The presence of similar painted pottery and other 
atiquities in Baluchistan is a strong evidence 
for connecting its old culture and old people with 
these of the contiguous Indus valley and the Panjab. 
Again, evidence indicating similarity of ritual and 
religious notions, of burial customs, of pottery, of 
ormaments, of similar art and cult objects (e.g. 
double-spouted libation vessels, the cult of a snake- 
daity indicated by images of snakes, the 
double-axe symbol in a Mohen-jo-Daro copper 
token or coin discovered in 1923-24, fine 
egz-shell pottery which is absent in Susa and 
Babylon, and polychrome paintingon pottery) incline 
him to connect the Indian cultures—earlier Sindh- 


Panjab and the later Adittanallur—with Crete and 
the Aegean region. Mesopotamia only formed, 


accordmg to him, a link in an Indo-Cretan cultural 


homogeneity at about 3000 B.C. Here, of _ course, 
not being an expert in pre-Hellenic or Mesopo- 
tamian archaeology, he cannot definitely put 


forward his views. The symbols in the Mohen-jo- 

taro and Harappa excavations are all to be found 

m Old Cretan writing. These Indian symbols 
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present three distinct stages in their forms: (i) 
hieroglyphic, where the figures of object s are quite 
clear: (il) syllabic, and (iii) later, possibly alphabetic 
which is linear and not pictogrammatic in shape, 
In Crete linear script had: already developed 
by 2000 B.C. from an earlier hieroglyphic one. 
The agreements between known Sumerian symbols 
and those of Mohen-jo-Daro and 
Harappa, as demonstrated by 
Messrs. Gadd and Smith, still 
seem to leave the question open. 
Further discoveries and research- 


es alone can throw light on 
the problem. 
There are other evidences 


for connecting the original Dravi- 
dians with Mesopotamia as well 
as with the Mediterranean. Mr. 
James Hornell, from a study of 
the boats and nautical appliances 
| in South India, has come to the 
conclusion that the Proto-Dravi- 
dians were a Mediterranean people 
‘who brought into India from their 
original home certain boat-types 
found in Egypt and the Levant, 
and who migrated East and were 
settled for some time in Mesopo- 
tamia where they borrowed or 
invented the circular coracle 
and the reed raft; then they, 
through pressure either of the 
Semites from Arabia or of some 
Alpine or Mongoloid race 
(Akkads) from the North, were 
forced to leave Mesopotamia and 
to migrate eastwards, coming 
ultimately to India the Brahu 
language in Baluchistan marking 
their presence there at one 
time. In India they spread along 
; the Ganges and Indus valleys, 
introducing the irrigation system, and then they 
came to South India, where the original peoples 
were the Negritos and a Proto-Polynesian stock, 
with their own types of aquatic craft; these peoples 


| 





A Fabylonian Sanctuary at. Ur, paved with 
Bricks and having a Conduit (B) resembling 
the Indian Work shown at p. 671 (A) 
The Altar of Blood Sacrifice (C) 

The Upper Court’ 
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Large Wine-coolers from the Prehistoric Tombs 
s of Baluchistan. 


were entirely absorbed politically and linguistically 
by the Proto-Dravidians ; and the result of all this 
fusion is the present-day Dravidians of South India 
(The Origins and Enthnological Significance of 
Indian Boat Designs,’ Memoirs of the AsiaticSociety 
of Bengal, Vol. VII, No. 13, 1920, pp. 225-226), 


In addition to this, we may 
note that there are certain striking 
similarities between the Indian 
religion (not found among the 

edic Aryans) and those of Crete 
and Asia Minor: the worship 
of a great Mother-goddess, for 
instance. (Cf. W. _Crooke on 
‘Hinduism,’ in Hastings Cyclo- 
panna of Religion and Ethics, 
Jol. VI, p. 688) And Ananda 
Coomaraswamy has shown (in 
‘Some Ancient Elements in Indian 
Decorative Art? in the ‘Ostasia- 
tiche Zeitschrift’ quoted in the 
‘Modern Review’ for August 
1914) that a number of decorative 
motifs and cult figures from the 
Aegean region are found even 
now in both Northern India and 
Southern India in a "way which 
is quite striking. 

Another point in which a 
connexion can be looked for is 
probably the name ‘Dravidian’ 
itself. It was believed that Old 
Tamil with its’ rather simple 
sound system represented most 
faithfully that of the Primitive 
Dravidian speech (which is now 
lost and which is the ultimate 
source of Tamil, Telugu, Kannada, 
Gondi, Oraon, Kandh, Brahui and 
the rest), But, Prof. Jules Bloch of 
Paris in an important paper has 
questioned this (cf. ‘Indian Anti- 
r be A for 1919, p. 191). The 
¥° Tamil occurs in Pali and 

Sinhalese as Damila, and 
the Greeks apparently wrote as 
Damirike the word “*Damilakam’ 
Tamil land’. Thus about the 
beginning of the Christian era 
and earlier, the word was un- 
doubtedly Damila which subse- 
quently in Tamil had the d 
hardened to ¢ —a characteristic 





of whose Buildings there is no sign of 
the Excavations of the Harlier Buildings at Mohenjo-Daro 
e 


of Old Tamil pronunciation which certain] 

was not present about the first century A.D. 
(Although much of the extant Old Tamil literature. 
is ascribed to this period, the current redactions 
of works like the Manimekalai and Silappathikaram 
ittutthokat and Patthupattu and the rest must be 
considerably later). *Damila then, was the word: 


` it is apparently the same as the Sanskrit Dramida 


or Dravida found in the Aitareya. Brahmana, of 
about the 8th century B.C. Dramida rests 
on a contemporary Dravidian form like 
*“Dramila : as in the Aryan dialects in the 
Middle Indo-Aryan or Prakrit stage, groups like dr. 
kr, tr of Primitive Dravidian were in all likelihood 
simplified to d, k. ¢ ete. in later Dravidian—the 
Indo-Aryan and Dravidian languages in most 
respects show parallel developments. We could 
therefore confidently restore a form *Dramila as 
a national name in Proto-Dravidian, or Primitive 
Dravidian of the early centuries of the first 
millennium B. C. 

Heroilotos tells us (I. 173) that the people of 
Lycia tin South Asia Minor coast) were originally 
from Crete. They settled in pre-Hellenic times in 
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Implements used by a Prehistoric Indian People—in the remains 


Iron—found during 
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Ruins of the 3rd Century B. C. where Relics of prehistofic Times 


have been unearthed 


Ssia Minor, leaving their original home. _ From 
Crete they brought their national name, which was 
jermilei. Now the Lycians have left behind them 
number of very short funerary inscriptions in 
their vock-cut tombs dating from the time of 
Herodotos. These inscriptions are written in an 
alphabet allied to. the Greek, and are in a few 
instances accompanied by Greek versions, which has 
anabled us to read them. In these inscriptions the 
Lycians call themselves Trmmili, which is the same 
word as Termilai. Termilai or Trmmili therefore 
was an old name which was used in Crete to 
denote at least one section or tribe of the | Cretan 
people. Now, if there is, any truth in, the 
theory of Mediterranean origin of the Dravidians 
which. ethnology and archeology would seem 
to indicate, if the connection between Cretan 
eulture and that of pre-historic or pre-Aryan India 
æ plausible, then certainly one would be justified 
m connecting the Proto-Dravidian. *Dramila with 
Toryilai-Trmmili. - The original . Dravidians_ could 
m this way very well be a ramification of the old 
Aegean race, which came into India in pre-historic 
times, by way of Asia Minor and Mesopotamia, 
Persia and Baluchistan. ‘The _ original Cretan 
source form of this name, Dravida-Dranila— 
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Trmmili-Termilai, is of course 
unknown. t 
° The Sumerian people with 
whose culture the Mohenjo-Daro 
and Harappa finds have been 
shown to have such a striking 
similarity, are of unknown origin, 
and so are the Klamites of Susa. 
The languages of these peoples 
are but partially known ; and 
although they have not been 
proved to be of the same stock, 
they have certain resemblances 
in phonetics and in structure—in 
Vocalic Harmony: and Agglutina- 
tion, for instance. In these they 
agree with Dravidian on the one 
hand and with Lycian on the 
other. Points of agreement be- 
tween Susian (or Elamite) and 
Dravidian, as regards structure, 
have already been noticed by 
Caldwell in his ‘Comparative 
Grammar of ‘the Dravidian Lan- 
guages. We know nothing of 
the old Cretan language, and there 
are hundreds of mscriptions in 
the as yet undeciphered Cretan 
script tantalising us with _ their 
mystery. Can it be that Cretan 
and Lycian (apparently a form 
of the Old Cretan), Sumerian 
and Elamite, and Dravidian are 
mutually related ? Linguistic 
researches into these problems 
have not yet been commenced. 
But cannot the Dravidian speech- 
es be taken into consideration 
in discussing the Cretan Asianic, 
Sumerian and Elamite question, 
more seriously than perhaps it 
has been done ? Before the ir- 
ruption of the Semitic barbarians 
from the South into the Fertile 
Crescent of Syria and Meso- 
potamia which overwhelmed 
formed a barrier towards _ Asia 
Mediterranean, the Aegean islands, 
Asia Minor and Mesopotamia might well have 
formed one cultural area. The irruption of 
the Indo-European . barbarians from the North, 
(either as the ‘Wiros’ or as. the ‘Aryas’) further 
destroyed the continuity of a possible Indo-Cretan 
sn through the intermediate Mesopotamian 
world. 


Sumer, and 
Minor and the 


attention to the fact that 


+ A friend draws my 
of the Archeological 


Mr. J. C. Chatterji,- late 
Department of Kashmir, proposed to connect the 
Tormilai with the Dravidians, in a paper read before 
the Asiatic Society of Bengal and published in the 
Bengalee of Calcutta of, April 9, 1916. He has 
proposed this identification, among quite a number 
of others. without any statement of, reasons 
except the similarity of the names, his thesise 
being thatthe whole of Indo-Aryan culture and epic 
legends was evolved in Mesopotamia and Armenia ; 
and he does not take into the least consideration 
racial and linguistic growpements, affiliating the 
Pancalas to the Phoenicians, the Gwars to some 
unknown tribe in Caucasia, and identifying the 
places and peoples in the Rig-Veda and other ancient 
ndian works with those in the Armenian region. 
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The Discovery of Prehistoric Painted Pottery showing 
the Crosswalls of different Periods under which 
lie the Remains of 3000 B. C. 





Shrine no. 1 on the First Island after excavation—The 
Buddhist Stupa of the 2nd Century A. D. 
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It is merely a layman’s suggestion to connect the |... Lycian Indian (elton Wi Pe, 
Termilai-Lramida peoples, as-a possible line of (iii) Trqqas ‘a divinity—the ‘Asianic Ma, and 
closer scrutiny by specialists. The few words we (contd.) Durga can well be non- 
{can glean ef Lycian again; one would be tempted to ' Sanskritic., 


compare with Indian words of obvious Dravidian 
-origin : and one ventures to hazard these conjectures 
‘In a domam where everything is dark, and everyone 
is trying to find a way out. Thus we have. 





(iv) prnnawate ‘made’-—Cf. Tamil bert; Kannada 

built (=exeavated, cut?) bar, Telugu vra to . write,” 
obviously from the idea of 
‘seratching, cutting.’ 

(I. find however, that an 
eminent French scholar who 1s 
working on the „Mediterranean 
and Asianic> question takes the 
word prnnawate as a noun, and 
not as a verb.) 

Guesses in the dark are 
always hazardous, and these are 
made for what they are worth. 
If these equations have any value, 
it will be seen that surd+r (tr, 
pr), of Lycian agrees with sonant 
+r va br) in Proto-Dravidian. 

The Mohen-jo-Daro and Harap- 
pa culture does not seem to be 
Aryan. ‘The burial customs. are 
distinctly un-Aryan, they show 
a deep-rooted difference in racial 
and cultural origins. When the 
half-pastoral half-agricultural 
Aryan barbarians were invading 
and fighting in North Mesopotamia 
and then later were settling -in 
astern Iran, Gandhara and the 
Panjab, the Mohenjo-Daro and 
Harappa people were a flourish- 
ing community. in the fertile 
valley of the lower Indus. The 
Aryans came into India, and as 
we see from the Rig-Veda and 
other literature, they expanded 
East into the Ganges valley, and 
South-east into the Vidarbha 
country on the. eastern side 
of the desert. It is strange that 
no Aryan states grew up m 
Sindh in the Vedic and Brahmana 
periods, that there was no early 
expansion of the Aryans south- 
wards along the Indus. The 
desert kept .them back from 
Rajputana, where only _ the 
Rajputs retired ratherthan submit 
to the Turk. - There seems to 
‘have been present some. other 
factors to hold them back fiom 


Suspension Vessels and Miniature Winc-cooler from the South-western Panjab and Sindh 


Prehistoric Tombs of Baluchistan 


Lycian Indian 


(i). xupe (khupo) ‘grave’—Skt. kupa ‘well’, guha 


‘eave, ; Hindi, Bengali gopha 
‘cave’; ` Bengali  ghopa 

‘nook’. . | 
(ii) kvatr ‘daughter’—Proto-Dravidian *_ kodr-, 
Telugu kodu-gu ‘son’. Panjabi 
Kuri ‘girl, and Kol (Santali) 
kora, kuri boy, ‘girl’ seems 
to have been borrowed from 

A _, . the Dravidian. 

(iii) Trqgas ‘a divinity —Indian Durga (?): _ the 
° Mother-goddess is Asianic, 
- not Aryan: her name Uma is 


and to force them to direct their 
a conquering, colonising and state- 
building energies to the East and the South-east. 
It is very likely that it was a strong, and well- 
organised non-Aryan people in the South, such 
as - the Mohen-jo-Daro and MHarappa_ people 
would seem - tof have ` been. And __ they 
could have been Dravidians only. The  Brahuis 
are a direct evidence. And Alexander the Great 
met with a tribe called the “Arabiiat in South 
Baluchistan. This name recalls the name given 
by the Telugus to the Tamils, Aravat. 


+ It has been suggested that Arava is the Skt. 
a-rava ‘speechless,’ a term of contempt for the 
Southern Dravidians, like the Slav name for Germans, 
niemeis : but it is only a fanciful explanation. The 
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Brahuis, 
Baluche 


reduced 
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them 

Cretans, Then they came by the southern 

part of the Iranian plateau into Sindh, whence they 
spread into the interior of India. This must ha 

happened long before 3000 B.C. Even if the 


Kannadas, whose language is equally unintelligible 
to the Telugus, are not so called, nor the Oriyas ; 
and the use of a Sanskrit word would rather 
strange in a popular appellation of contempt. 


This must have 
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‘Cretan sonnexion cannot be satisfactorily demon- 
strated, Sumerian affinities are certain. India is thus 


: more closely than ever to the Western — 
world, through both the Aryans and the Dravidians. 
_, Furtaer discoveries might even demenstrate that 
Hall’s theory, noted above, is true, and that the 
Sumerians were but Dravidians from India. _ 
that case it would be established that civilisation 
first arose in India, and was associated probably 
with the Primitive Dravidians. Then it was taken 
to Mesopotamia, to become the source of the 
Babylonian and other ancient cultures which form 
the basis of modern civilisation. j 

The Mohen-jo-Daro excavations inaugurated by 
Mr. R, D. Banerji and the curiosity awakened by his 
discoveries can thus lead to great ultimate results. 
The work begun by him, wemay confidently expect. 
will be continued by the‘Archeological Departmen 
and schclars competent to discuss the question will 
be comirg forward ; and this may usher in a true 
knowledge of the ancient race and culture move- 
ments which are at the basis of Indian civilisation, 
and thus. win for us from Oblivion another 
chapter in the history of human cultural 
endeavour. 


THE THREAT TO BRITISH RULE IN INDIA 


By LORD SYDENHAM OF COMBE 


Toe grave situation which has arisen in India may 

primarily concern the British Empire: but it 
suggests possibilities which would directly and in- 
sae affect the civilized world. Since the assymp- 
tion of authority by the Crown in 1858 following 
the great mutiny, the advance of India has been 
extraordinary. That an eastern sub-continent, with 
anopulation exceeding 300.000,000, should, until 
recent years, have bean orderly and progressive was 
an Internationa! factor of extreme importance, and 
if it were now to disappear, there would be reper- 
cussions certain to be felt far and wide. 
| To Americans, faced by Pacific problems _ of 
which no one can foresee the issue, the stabilizing 
influence which India under British rule has hither- 
to exercised, has been an advantage perhaps insuff- 
ciently recognized. While the British people were 
engaged in the tremendous task of rescuing India 
from the blood-stained anarchy which followed the 
fall of the Mogul Empire, in arresting the devastat- 
ing activities of Marathas, Rohillas and Pindavris, 
in abolishing the enormities of Suttee and Thagi, 
and in gradually building up a pure administration 
_capable of giving peace and equal justice to the 
uillions of India, Americans were too much preoc- 
supied to realize the vast magnitude of an undertak- 
ing unparalleled in history. If the great structure 
which. we have created at a sacrifice of innumerable 
British lives and with infinite effort, were now to 
collapse, there would be a reversion to the anarchy 
of eighteenth century India, which could not be 
confined to her borders, and would react upon the 
Western nations. em 

Since: President Roosevelt paid his notable and 
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generous tribute to the most wonderful civilizing 
work ever accomplished, there have been persistent 
and organized efforts in the United States to vilify 
British vule in India. The wildest falsehoods have 
obtained circulation, so that it is difficult for Ameri- 
cans to ascertain the truth. American missionaries, 
whose excellent work I had opportunities of judging, 
are best able to appreciate the benefits of the mild- 
est Government that Eastern peoples ever possessed, 
and it is significant that, daring the dangerous 
rebellion of 1919 in Northern India, the staff and 
pupils of the Forman College at Lahore ranged 
themselves on the side of that Government and 
woe helpful to the authorities at a time of terrible 
strain. — 

India comprises an area of 1,800,000 square miles, 
of which a little less than two-fifths, with one 
quarter of a total population of 320,000,000, consists 
self-governing native States. In extent, 
therefore, India equals all Europe with the excep- 
tion of Russia. The climate shows immense differ- 
ences, ard the rainfall varies from three to 400 
inches. There are 130 dialects, deriving from six 
different root languages, and nine_ religions, of 
which twc, Hinduism and Islam, are dominant and 
perennially in conflict for reasons ineffaceably traced 
in the pages of history. The forner embraces more 
than 1,800 castes and sub-castes, carrying deep lines 
of cleavage throughout the whole community, while 
the latter is divided into several sections, mutually 
hostile upon occasion. The “untouchables” number 
nearly 50,000,000, and in Southern India hy 
ed as capable of polluting a high-caste*man at a 
range of sixty-four feet. Seven millions still live 
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“Vocative of civil war and 
he. justifies the repressive 
Says the country is going to be deluged in blood unless the 
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FTS We have an extraordinary articie-in the October number Fag 
of Current History Magazine, written by Lord Sydenham of ees 
Combe, Former Governor of Bombay, on THE SITUATION IN INDIA, 
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Government; he denounces the new constitution of India 
the cause of ali the disturbance; 


new constitution is abolished 
uncertain terms to the Former Secretar 
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THE THREAT TO BRITISH RULE IN INDIA 


in tribal conditions. Some tribes who are profes- . 


sional criminals by caste, the Government, with the 
valued assistance of the Salvation Army, is seeking 
gradually to redeem. m: 


ÅN ÅGRICULTURAL PEOPLE 


The census classes. 90 per cent of the Indian 
peoples as rural (which compares with 20 per 
cent in England and Wales),. while at least 72 per 
cent,, are dependent entirely on agriculture. The 
taxation after the war was about 4s. 94d. (about 
$1.16) per head, including land revenue. The 
spinning, weaving and other industries were intro- 
duced by British pioneers, but are now almost 
wholly im Indian hands, except in the case of the 
jute industry of Bengal. Capitalists in India are 
thus mainly Indians, who have risen to wealth 
owing to the security afforded by British rule. 
The stories of heartless exploitation which have 
been circulated in America are deliberate falsehoods. 
India is only at the beginning of industrialization 
and for many reasons it is desirable that the pace 
should not be quickened. The British Government 
in India not only carries: on all the work which 
Western Governments perform, but in the words 
of Lord Ronaldshay, a former Governor of Bengal 
in his book, “India: A Bird’s-Eye View”: 

It constructs and rung railways ;.it undertakes huge irrigation 
works; it organizes famine relief ; it fights pestilenco and plague ; 
it doctors and it sanitates;-it undertakes the exploitation an 
sciontific treatment of the immenso forests scattered over the 
land; if monopolizes the manufacturo of salt; it runs schools and 
colleges; it makes its influence felt, in other words, in every 
department of the peoplo’s life. 

The inspiration and the driving power which 
initiated and have carried on all this work and 
more are supplied by. only 5,000 British officials, 
while the major, administration rests upon the 
Indian Civil Service of a. little over 900, of whom, 
owing to climate and strain, not more than 800 are 
normally at their posts. As pointed out by Lord 
Ronaldshay, it has happened to a single Englishman 
to be responsible for order and good government 
over an area larger than that of New Zealand and 
‘a population of 47,000,000. Tourists travelling by 
well-managed railways and visiting the great towns 
of India can form no idea of the real conditions | of 
‘a mainly rural, population, or of. the work carried 
onin remote districts. by little groups of British 
officials in smoothing down internecine feuds and 
in administering impartial justice to all castes and 
creeds. All such work depends entirely on character 
and upon the confidence which it has won in the 
past. Left to themselves, Indians will invariabl 

. Seek the adjudication. of a Briton. just as they will 
‘travel long distances to obtain the aid of a British 
doctor. I earnestly beg. Americans to consider the 
few facts I have mentioned ‘and to remember that 
more than 93 per cent of Indians are wholly 
illiterate and that perhaps 1,000,000 have command 
of. English, which is the language of the political 
organizations now laboring to destroy our rule. ] 
further. they will reflect that the masses of-India 
are credulous to the last degree, while many èle- 
ments are intensely fanatical, they will understand 
the difficulties of the task we have undertaken and 
. the dangers of the present situation. 

The huge population of India has been held to- 
gether and has made ‘amazing progress only by 
reason of British rule backed by military force 
relatively insignificant. Prestige, the most potent 
factor in the Kast, sufficed for many years to enable 
force to he dispensed with except on rare occasions. 


- to have the fullest expression. 
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‘The visible signs of progress must strike every 


visitor to India, but may raturally induce oblivion 
of the explosive forces apparentlr dormant, but 
reačy to assert themselves directly the controlling 
authority, shows symptoms of weakening. The 
Moguls at the zenith of their power never created 
machinery of government comparable to that which, 
in Lord Ronaldshay’s words, “Makés its influence 
felt in every department of the pedole’s life”? but 
anarchy followed their deeline ant fall. Deeper 
and darker would be the calamity which would 
afflict the millions of India if British authority 
were to lapse and could not be répleced. by another 
power able to carry on our task with the acqui¢s- 
cence and the trust of the complex medley of Jar- 
ring races, creeds, languages and castes which con- 
stitutes the population of India. There is not and 
there cannot be for many years anything resembling 
an Indian nation. What is called for political pur- 
poses “Indian opinion” represents :tLe riews of an 
infinitesimal minority in temporary. agreement only 
with the object of destroyirg British rule, but sharp- 
ly divided as to methods aad policy. 


TOWARD SELF-GOVERNMENT 
For some years at least it has been the British 


aim to lead India gradually toward self-government. 


In my five and and a half vears of cffice in Bombay, 


this aim was never. absent from my mind. In- 
digns are eligible for and many occupy 
every post in India except that of Vice- 


roy and Provincial Governor. The experiment of 
appointing a yery able Benzali lawyer Governor of 
Bihar and Orissa was lately tried ard failed, lead- 
ing to his resignation after a few months. Indians 
dominate the whole subordinate judiciary, Super- 
visel by the high courts, in which 3ritish influence 
is now declining. They have prcvided valuable 
offcials in all capacities after b2ing trained in 
Western methods of administration. Toa great 
extent they control education in al_ its. branches. 
All local government is in their hands, with results 
thet in some cases have been disastrous. (lor 
example, I was forced to suspend two municipali- 


‘ties for shocking proceedings, and no resentment 


was forthcoming. The Bombay Municipality, now 
converted into a political body, has boycotted all 
British goods.) In the legislative sphere, the reforms 


of Lord Morley and Lord Minto in 1909 conferred 


larga powers, making it possible foz Indian views 
t í So far as Bombay 
is concerned, I can testify`that no legislation was 
passed without the concurrence ca council in 
which Indians held a large majority. The liberali- 
ty cf these reforms was regarded at the time with 
astonishment by Indian politicians. They _ worked 
well in spite of certain defects which could easily 
have been remedied, and they provided a basis for 
further procress in the direction of self-govern- 
ment. They were swept away_befcre the oppor- 
tunities they afforded were understcod or realized, 
anq in 1919 India was, suddenly resented with 
a crazy Constitution which :s already proving harm- 
ful to the vital interests of the Indian peoples. 
Americans should know some, o` the facts | of 
how the political movement was engineered during 
the great war, in which Indian troops served gallant- 
ly in every theatre of, operations. waile the Indian 
rinces and Chiefs were lavish in contributions of 
men and treasure to the caase of the Empire. The 
war threw a heavy strain on the whole Indian 
administration which the “political-nifided” group 
. e 
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turned to. full acount. It obstructed the Govern- 
ment so far as it was able and sought to bargain 
for its support.. It strengthened, and spread its 
organization and established close connections with 
the politicians in England who were known to 
favour Eome Rule. It stimulated the secret socie- 
ties in Bengal andthe Punjab, some of which. had 
ramifications in America, where, as in England and 
other countries, an active propaganda was developed. 
When the war ended, the talking men. demanded 
power for themselves because the fighting men, who 
he'd them in contempt, had contributed to 
victory l 

The chessboard was already partly set when 
Ab. E. &._ Montagu was appointed Secretary of 
State for India and took upon himself the task of 
setting up Western democracy in India, which he 
himself acknowledged to be a “very dangerous 
experiment.” He proceeded to India, visited a few 
great cites, was deeply impressed and perhaps 
alarmed by the representations of the little group 
of English-speaking intelligentsia, omitted to consult 
the classes on- which the life of India depends and 
produced a report in which he stated his intention 
of deliberately disturbing the placid, pathetic 
contentment of the people, This report is an inter- 
esting study in contradictions. Parts of it, evident- 
ly written by an expzrienced official, accurately 
describe conditions and violently conflict with the 
political proposals supplied by theorists and doc- 
trinaires. The report was embodied in a bill which 
went further in weakening the authority of the 
Government, more pressure having been brought to 
bear on Mr. Montagu. A joint committee of both 
houses of Parliament was set up to take evidence 
Irom the numerous political organizations whose 
.delegatés had hastened to London, and the Secretary 
and the Under-Secretary of State appointed them- 
selves judges of their own case. o non-English- 
speaking Indians out of more than 318,000,000, nor 
any rəpresentative of the martial classes was heard, 
and the bill emerged with more concessions (especi- 
ally in the direction of weaxening the Central 
Government) to the delegations engaged in working 
up support in England. (This aspect of the proceed- 
ings is.admirably presented in “The Lost Domi- 


Tre Act or 1919. 


nion”’.) 
_The bill was. then rushed through Parliament 
with the aid of the “kangaroo closure,” and as the 


Coalition Government was in power, there was no 


opposition except from the small number_ of mem- 
bers of both houses who knew and loved India. In 
normal tunes there -would have been strong opposi- 
tion, anc, adequate discussion would at least have 
been insisted upon. Public opinion, confused -and 
distracted by the war -and its aftermath, was not in 
a positim to form calm judgments, and we were 
assured that the passing of the bill would bring 
peace to India where the astute politicians were 
already organizing to create trouble. such condi- 
tions one of the most momentous measures that 
ever issued from Westminster was launched on 
its dangsrous career. The broad provisions of the 
Act of 1919 were as follows: |. 

(1) Eight single-chamber triennial Parliaments, 
mainly Indian, were set up with a double-chamber 
Parliament above them in certain respects. This 
is what Lord Morley, stoutest of democrats, declared 
that he would never accept. (One of these single- 
chamber Rarliaments was for Burma‘which came 
in later. The Burmese differ more from Indians than 
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- Italians from Finns, and, except that both- countries 


are nomita, their conditions have little in com- 
mon. . 

(2) The electorates were so restricted that the 
agricultural population—the mainstay of India— 
received nothing that could be called representa- 
tion. Separate electorates had to be created for 
Moslems, Sikhs, and some other communities. The 
general political effect of all this was to give 
preponderating power to the urban population in 
a country where 90 per cent of the people are 
classed as rural. This power fell mainly into the 
hands of town-dwelling political lawyers, money- 
lenders, doctors, Brahmins and others who. ene 
to the small section which is fluent in English an 
has always sought to oppress the people. 

' (3) In the Executive Councils a preposterous 
system, known as “diarchy ” was introduced. The 
Executive was supposed to operate In two com- 
partments, one responsible to the Government and 
the other with power over important services, to 
the Legislative Councial. In practice, the “ diarchy” 
has disappeared; but it led to confusion in the 
administration and to some amazing incidents as 
when Councils refused’ to vote the salary of their 
“Ministers.” The obstructive powers conferred on 
all these Parliaments are enormous; but the Vice- 
roy and' the Provincial Governors can resort, in some 
circumstances, to vetoes and certifications, and have 
already been forced to doso. It is plainly impossible 
to govern by these expedients. nan tuk 

This complicated, exotic Constitution, which is 
understood only by an insignificant fraction of 
Western-educated Indians, was set up.by the loyal 
efforts of British civil servants, and otherwise could 


‘never have materialized. Its vicious features are 


the disastrous weakening of authority throughout 
India and the heartless neglect of the intrests of the 
masses, who have never shown the smallest desire 
for political change. It is maintained in being only 
ritish bayonets in the background, and it 
would dissolve like “the baseless fabric of a vision” 
if that support were withdrawn. The results anti- 
cipatetl by all who knew India have been ominous. 
From the time when it was realized by _ the Indian 
politicians that Mr. Montagu could be intimidated, 
organized disturbances began to take acute form. 
In the spring of 1919, before the passmg of the 
bill a better planned and more wide-ranging rebel- 
lion than the mutiny of 1857 broke out and was 
intended to coincide with an Afghan invasion. If, as 
was contemplated, the Indian rebels had been able 
to cut the railways in the Punjab behind the troops 
on the frontier, the situation might have become 
desperate. Hither the rebellion was premature or 
the Afghans were too late, and the prompt action 
taken by the Government of the Punjab enabled 
the belated invasion to be defeated. The position 
was most critical until the stern action of General 
Dyer at Amritsar restored order. The shooting at 
Jalianwala Bagh has been described In America and 
elsewhere as a massacre. At another great town, 
not in the Punjab, the losses were at least as great 


“but this fact is not known. 


AMRITSAR SHootine—a Necessrry 


The simple:facts are that Amritsar was in the 
hands of the rebels, who were preparing to loot the 
city, and scattered over the Punjab there were 
isolated groups of Europeans, mez and women, 
who could not ‘be directly protected. After three 
warnings, a: large mob assembled, under orders 
from the leaders of the rebellion, and was dispersed 
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‘THE. THREAT TO BRITISH RULE IN INDIA 


by the fire of fifty Indian soldiers. The losses were 
deplorable, because they fell upon ignorant people 
incited to rebellion by politicians, who were care- 
ful. to keep out of danger, But this sharp lesson, 
which has parallels in American history, saved tens 
of thousands of lives. The citizens of Amritsar 
came in crowds to thank General Dyer, and the 
Sikhs bestowed a special honor upon him. If an 
inquiry had taken place at once, Indians would have 
flocked to give evidence proving the urgent necessity 
ior his action from the Indian point of view. ‘When 
many months later the Hunter Commission began 
its irregular. proceedings, there had been time for 
the political leaders to, create an atmosphere in 
England and India, and witnesses, Indian and British, 
who told the truth, were subjected to persecution. It 
was leit to an English Judge, who for the first 
time received sworn evidence as to these occurrences 
to pronounce this year a verdict which the impar- 
tial historian will be compelled to endorse. 


_ The next serious rising was that of the Moplahs 
m the difficult and dense country of Malabar. This 
was dne entirely to the freedom granted to politi- 
cal agitators to stir up the well-known fanaticism 


» ofa backward Moslem population. Thousimds of 


f 


Hindus were killed, and outrages of all kinds were 
perpetrated before this rebellion could be put 
down by our military forces. The long tale of 
subsequent rinting cannot here be told. There is 
scarely a large town in India which has not known 
murderous outbreaks, the deliberately organized 
disturbances in Bombay on the arrival of the 
Prince of Wales being especially significant. These 
disturbances lasted two days, and Parsees as well 
as Europeans were objects of attack. The casualties 
were numerous. Mohs in Calcutta have recently been 
murdering Sikhs and subsequently Gurkas. Never 
before has the mutual hostility of Moslems and 
Hindus assumed such violent forms as at Multan, 
Lahore, and Delhi, requiring British troops to 
event wholesale destruction, The total loss of 
ife since Mr. Montagu took office exceeds that in 
all the previous years since the great mutiny. 
While the rival communities were engaged in 
killing each other, their self-appointed _ leaders have 
been amicably conspiring against British rule. All 
this naturally and inevitably follows manifestations 
of weakness in any Eastern government. The out- 
standing results. of Mr. Montagi’s “series of 
ineffectual concessions” has been to promote Indian 
race- hatreds on the one hand and color-prejudice 
on the other, the latter being formerly unknown 
or negligible. 


Americans will not fail to recognize a similarity 
between_ their difficulties in the Philippines and 
ours in India, allowing for the differences of area 
and population. The Filipino illustrados have 
many points in common with the Indian intel- 
hgentsia, and both have sought political support 
in the governing countries. President Wilson, like 


~ our Mr. Montagu, decided on an experiment. in 


@, © self-determination”—a term which | Mr. 


2 


ansing 
most wisely described as “loaded with dynamite.” 
The American experiment resulted in administrative 
chaos and in undoing the fine work of the Ameri- 
cans which Governor-General Leonard Wood is 
valiantly endeavoring to restore. In America, as 
in England, a political party is willing to abandon 
the tax of giving good government to an eastern 
people, The future of both India and the Philip- 
pines is-now in the melting pot of domestic politics. 
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UNWoRKABLE CONSTITUTION. 


“Our Socialist Government is alreacy violating 

the, spirit, if not the letter, of the Constitution, 
which was to last until 1929, and then to be the 
subject of inquiry by a commission to be sent out 
for the purpose. A commission has bean set up in 
India and is proceeding to take the machine to 
pleces, alleging quite correctly, but from a point 
of view differing from mine, that it is unworkable. 
The demand is now for complete Home Rule 
(Swaraj): We are to remain in 1a until such 
time as the politicians have created armies for 
their protection, and while keeping them in power, 
we are to look on unmoved at the destruction of 
our work of a century and a half. Already corrup- 
tion is asserting itself in ugly. forms: already 
courts are beginning to be distrusted where 
religious differences exist; already it is dawning 
upon Moslems that, under the operation of demo- 
cratic institutions they must he politically swamped 
by the huge preponderance of Hindus. Wein the 
West accommodate ourselves as best we may to 
majority rale-—the first principle of democracy. 
Warlike peoples in the East will never so easily 
resign themselves to the vagaries of‘ the ballot 
box. The 70,000,000 Moslems in British India 
contain some of the most, virile elemenis in the 
population, cherishing the traditions of a ruling 
race, and now elated by the successes of the Turks. 
Beyond the frontier are 200,000 well-armed fight- 
ing tribesmen, and in the background the shifty 
monarch of Afghanistan, who might at need respond 
to their call, Such is one of the possibilities of the 
future, history repeating itself in the form of 
another Mohammedan conquest of India. 
_ Meanwhile, in the great native Stares the author- 
ity of the Chiefs has been maintainec, and non- 
British India has been tranquil except where, as in 
Patiala, Nabha and Kashmir, troubles have been im- 
ported. The position of the great Chiefs is, how- 
ever, threatened and may become extremely difficult. 
If the efforts of the politicians prevail with the 
Socialist Government in Great Britain. and if Swaraj 
supervenes, the guardianship which British rule 
has afforded to the native States will be withdrawn. 
and they will be face to face with the forces of 
subversion, which they would certainly resist by 
force. Some of them have military forces which 
they would use to carve out larger territories from 
the welter which would follow a lapse of authority 
in British India. Such extensions have bean already 
planned. Here lie possibilities which no one who 
does not know India can grasp. 

So far as Tam able to judge, we approach the 
time at which a decision to “govern or go” will 
have to be taken. The responsibilitv for the defense 
of an immense country, always threatened on its 
northern. and north-western frontiers, cannot be 
separated from that of government. This principle 
will also be found to apply to the case or the Phi- 
lippines. Unless we retatn complete control of the 
armed forces of india, there -will be nothing to 
prevent the Nepalese from occupying Calcutta or 
the Pathans from sacking Delhi. _ Compromise with 
the Indian politicians on this point is impossible. 
They may and they do seek to raise a revolt 
among our native troops, and in this respect the 
situation resembles that before the mutiny in 1857. 
But some sections of the Indian army would'never 
follow their lead, and there is no large localized 
force corresponding to the Bengal arty of 1857 
which they. could manipulate. Military considera- 
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tions. which I cannot here discuss, are of supreme 
impo-anece, and in the preyailing atmosphere of 
pacifism, which befogs realities in the East and 
elsewners, these questions may be ignored. 

A callant Indian soldier has pertinently asked, 
“Whar is to be expected of a Government from 
whic- its friends have nothing to hope and its 
enemies nothing to fear?” In these words our 
policy since Mr. _Montagu’s accession to office is 
not unjustly described. Clearly, such a policy can- 
not endure: but it has had most serious effects up- 
on the great public. service now crumbling. The 
Indien Civil Service, correctly described by Mr. 
Lloye. George as “the steel frame” which support- 
ed the whole Administration, is falling apart. Econo- 
mie ztress has told heavily upon this splendid body. 
The conc-tions of its service have changed so great- 
ly as to cause wholesale resignations of experienced 
men and the almost complete failure of recruiting. 
For rears British civil servants have worked under 


Indians trained in western methods, but they have now: 


fallet uncer the sway of amateur Indian politicians 
and have lost the protection they formerly enjoyed. 
They are always liable to periodical attacks in the 
Counzils, and the Government does not defend them. 
The: do not forget that the men who helped to 
save Northern India in 1919 were censured and 
penalized. They see paid agitators allowed to 
pasm tha minds of the people who trusted them. 
The~ wives and families in many districts are 
dep=ved of the services of British doctors, and 


even their tenure of office and their pensions are 


* 


not explisitily guaranteed by the Home Government. 


Services DETERIORATING 


In these circumstances it is natural that the 
Indian Civil Service should lose, heart, and _ other 
services are In the same position, The Indian 
Medical Service, which has done fine work for 
heaith and sanitation, has almost disappeared. <A 
coxmission has recently investigated these matters, 
and has made proposals for improving the financial 
position of our public services and thus fulfilling 

ledges made to them. These proposals are being 
eld up for discussion in the hostile Indian 
Assembly, and may have to be passed by certifica- 
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tion. The grave question arises as to whether, in 
the present state of the public “services, 1t 18 any 
longer possible to govern. 


I have tried to compress within a_ short space 
the outstanding features of the situation in India 
as it exists today ; but much has necessarily been 
omitted. I cannot deal adequately with the, com- 
plexity of causes which, are leading to a crisis, A 
faulty system of education, based upon Macaulay’s 
misconception, turned out in large numbers young 
Indians for whom no useful work could be found, 
and who naturally turned against the Government. 
The defeat of Russia by Japan deeply impressed 
all the Eastern peoples. Before the World War 
German intrigues were at work which. affected 
Moslems . especially and produced the , Khilafat 
leaders who proclaimed that the British were 
attacking the Caliphate, since destroyed. by their 
Turklish allies. Secret societies and latterly 
Bolshevist money and emissaries, whose objects 
differed radically from those of the Indian revolu- 
tionaries, but agreed in creating aferment against. 
British rule, have played a not unimportant part. 
It is, however, to our. own policy of making 
successive concessions indicating fear, which is a 
fatal attitude in the Hast, that I attribute the main 
source of our present acute difficulties. By setting 
up an exotic Western Constitution for which India 
is at present totally unfitted, and which was there- 
fore unworkable, we invited the demand for 
self-government. The little class oligarchy which we 
placed in power in the sacred name of democracy 
cannot rule, and its leaders do not even trust _ each 
other. The Hindus apparently agrae only in desir- 
ing to break away from Western culture and 
methods and to bring back a Golden Age which 
never existed. If left to themselves, they would 
wreck any democratic Constitution. 


We are and we remain solely responsible for 
the welfare and the gradual uplifting of the vast 
masses of Indian peoples, to whom our authority. 
alone*can give law, order and equal justice. The 
alternative is written in letters of blood on. the 
pages of Indian histroy. —The Current History 
Magaxine. NEW YORK, U. S. A. 
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© THE DAY MY FATHER DIED 


-By SHIRLEY MAUREEN HODGKINSON 


The day my father died 

The world was red and gold, 
Slame-forest. hung its banners 
Red roses, marigold. 
The garden flagged with flowers 

As tribute it would bear 

Hor one who lived and loved so well, 
_True-hearted, debonair. 


i knelt his bed beside, 

And memories were mine 

Of faith that never failed, 

A tenderness divine. 

When first that head I knew 
‘those locks were gold not grey, 
Yet young my father seemed 
The hour he went away. 


out, 


The dear dead hand I kissed, 
Last gift to me his ring, 

An old Scoth song came back: 
“He micht ha’e been a king!” 
So royal .did he look, 

My father who had died, 

The noblest, wisest, best! 

With grief there mingled pride. 


Not where his youth was spent 
In that grey northern town m 
Where his forefathers sleep 
Laid he life’s burden down; 
But in this sunny south, 

The land he served and knew. 
India, he loved you well, 

He rests at last in you! 
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“INDIA: A BIRDS-EYE VEW”! 


| (A Review ) 


Ca 


J ORD Ronaldshay is a fine writer and gifted with 
considerable powers of observation. From the 
days when he was attached to the staff of Lord 
Curzon at Simla, and learnt of imperial problems 
at first hand, to, those of the Publie Services 
Commission of which he was a member, and on to 
the critical times ' of his governorship of Bengal, he 
has had splendid opportunities of enlarging _ his 
experience in more and more responsible positions 
—opportunities which a foreign government does 
not offer to the ablest Indians, whose field_of vision 
therefore often remains somewhat. limited in conse- 
genee, Add to this the hereditary culture of a great 
ritish house, and the power of clear thinking and 
logical exposition common among Western writers, 
and it is easy to see that even in matters regarding 
Indian religion, philesophy and civilisation, as to 
which the writer can have but a superficial know- 
ledge, what he says has been well expressed and 
is worth listening to. | 
Lord Ronaldshay is a clever diplomat, and 
though he was Governor of Bengal for full five 
years, the reader will find no indication of the fact 
in this book, and everything of a_ controversial 
nature has been scrupulously avoided. The reader 
will find no reference to the burning political 
questions of the day, and as to the character, 
aspirations or activities of the people whom he 
governed. the book is altogether silent. In this 
respect Mr. Ramsay MacDonald’s book presents a 
welcome contrast, for it deals with live issueg and 


‘live peoples. Things of ethnological and anti- 


quarian interest, the general trend of Indian civili- 
zation, the peculiar traits of our ‘culture which 
differentiate us from the West, the incursion of 
Islam, frontier problems, these are the subjects 
which engage the author’s attention; and on the 
whole, he has touched upon them with sympathy 
and knowledge. On the antiquities of Southern India 
he has not much to say, but he has devoted con- 
siderable attention and space to the caves and 
temples of Orissa, which lie so close at hand to 
us in Bengal, and which so few educated Benglees 
care to visit for the sake of their aesthetic or anti- 
quarian interest. : 

In this connection we should like to point out 
some curious orthographical mistakes respecting 
Sanskritic words and names in common use. 

a book intended for popular use_a scientific system 
ef translitertion is not needed, but _eggregious 


_ blunders should nevertheless be avoided. ‘Sidartha’ 


should be ‘Siddhartha’, ‘Ui oa should be 
‘Jagannath’, ‘Purusha’ of the Samkhya _ philosophy 
has been repeatedly spelt, ‘Purushw’. ‘Indra-mena’ 
stands for “Indra-dyumna’, “Rai Dulab’ is “Rai durlav,’ 
*Pushka’ = ‘Pushkar. 

At page 176 of the book there is a reference to 
this magazine, and we quote the author’s apprecia- 
tion. “The Indian ‘Modern Review’---an admirably 


* India’ A Bird’s-Eye View; By the Earl of 
Ronaldshay. Constable & Co., London. 18- 1924. 


conducted peirodical which voices mhe views of a 
large section of educated public opinion in India, 
which, without unnecessarily being extremist, is 
emphatically nationalist.” 

Tke get-up of the book, and the excellent photo- 
graphs (taken by the author himself) with which it 
is LJustrated, leave nothing .to be desired. The 
reader will be intersted to learn thatthe author 
promises us another volume dealing more particularly 
with Indian philosophy and civilizati. 

We now_ proceed to. make some extracts from 
the book which the reader will find mnteresting and 
instructive. a 

“In the peoples of India is to be found an 
ethnologic pageant epitomising the gradual growth 
of civilization through centuries of time. At one 
end o: the.scale.are men of the finest culture who 
have reached dizzy heights in th2 realms of 
speculative thought; at the other, men whose 
religion has not yet outgrown the stage of the 
crudest superstition. At this. end the bow and 
arrow represents the highest achievement in the 
domain of mechanical invention ; at the other, we 
are presented with the spectacle cf an Indian 
scientist contriving and constructing apparatus of 
such exquisite refinement as to excite the admira- 
tion of the scientists of the West.” 

Like other European writers, Lord Ronaldshay 
observes that “laughter is singularly rare in the 
peopie as a whole, that their bearing is characterised 
rather by a submissive sadness”, a he assigns 
the cause as follows: “A blistering sun, the ever 
present spectre of drought leading in turn to 
famine and pestilence, the monotonons life of the 
multitude with its narrow outlook—a Lard, hand-to- 
mouth existence, in which the morrew holds out 
no prospect of any mitigation of tke toil of to- 
day ; all these things, which go to make up the 
sum total of the average peasants’ joys and woes 
seem sufficiently well to banish calculated inordinate 
merriment and to give to existence the sombre tint 


-of a half-tone engraving.” 


Tke author speaks of “the existence in these 
early days [of Buddhism] of a. large number and 
variety of institutions. of a, representative type, 
not merely in the administrative but in many other 
spheres, showing that the principle of collective 
control and responsibility was a_strengly-marked 
characteristic of the Aryan people.” Rezerring. to the 
Buddhist system of voting by ballot, ae points out 
“how remarkable is the resemblance kətween [the 
procedure] of the assemblies of two thousand five 
hundred years ago and of those o the present 


We learn from this volume that. among the 
causes of the downfall of the late Amir Habibullah 
were “his love of ease and amusement and_ his 
neglect of the affairs of state,” which “disgusted the 
ardent spirits of the young Afghan party which 
had come into existence filled with ideas of the 
rights cf man.” “A spirit hostile to anocracy had 


«been cleverly fostered by Sirdar Mahmud Beg 
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crores of 
miles. 


forward-——as is also the occupation of Waziristan 
the avcwed object of which is the construction of 


Mahsuds during the years 1900-1902 
roughivy £250,000; the operations against the tribes 
in 1915-16 alone cost little short of £3800,000-- 
almost exactly the cost of the whole of the expedi- 
tions across the border during the last twenty 
years of the nineteenth century. It is from this 
year that the cost ascends with such alarming 
steepness. In . 
this head, in 1917-18, £1,134,000; in 1918-19, 
only a little less, and in 1919-20, approximately 
£16.000,000. This last. figure includes the cost of 
the third Afghan war”. Even excluding the cost of 
this war, out of all proportion as it is to the results 
obtained, to_ think of all the mint of money that has 
been, poured during recent years into the unrepro- 
ductive c els of frontiers expedition—money 
which would have gone a great way _to meet the 
educational and sanitary needs and improve the 
material condition of the people for which our 
public men have been crying themselves hoarse 
only to be turned back with an emphatic ` non 
possumus—is enough to make one sick of the 
utter heartlessness of foreign rulers, whose one 
aim is to make the country safe for their exploitation, 
no metter at what cost. If, as Lord Ronaldshay 
says, “railyays are dangerous to buffer states,” the 
main effect of the opening of the Khyber line will 


16-17 . we spent £475,000 under - 
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"be to arouse the suspicion of His: Majesty the 


Amir, and lead to further loss of life and treasure 
in the wild mouttainous regions of the frontier. 

In the shapter on Local Self-Government, the 
author, following the authority of Drs. Mookerji 
and Bhandarkar, admits that the peoples of India. 
“possessed in ‘ancient times a system of local self- 
government ‘predicating capacity for corporate . 
action ina high degree.” Lack of resources, he 
further admits, though rather grudgingly, “Is one: 
of the chief obstacles In the way of advance,” 
Moreover, “relaxation of official control has, un-. 
doubtedly, given a much-needed stimulus _ to. 
interest in local government.” “That India evolved 
many centuries ago a highly developed system. 
of local self-government 1s undoubted, . that it 
differed in kind from the system. which we have- 
imported into India from the West is equally certain, 
Corporate life in ancient India took the form of 
guilds, notably of crafts guilds and, merchant 
guil These bodies, therefore, were independent 
of the central government; they were not . its. 
offspring, nor were their functions: the product of 
devolution, as inthe case of such bodies as the 


- borough and county councils of Great, Britain. On 


the contrary, they were social organizations with. 
authority which was not derived from but which 
compelled the recognition of the central govern- 
ment. Side by side with, or out of, these early 
guilds came into being village assemblies modelled 
on similar lines and possessing an equivalent 
status, which seem to have exercised judicial and 
municipal powers, and to Have administered en- 
dowments for secular and religious purposes.” The: 
king was, in fatt, a remote abstraction, with no 
direct touch with the daily life of the villages. “It 
is certairly surprising to find that a theory, [social 
contract] commonly supposed to have originated 
with Western thinkers of the ‘seventeenth century 
A. D.—Hobbes, Locke, and Rousseau—was a com- 
mon-place of Hindu political thinkers six centuries. 
before Christ......Kautilya makes it clear that the 
king was regarded as the servant of the people, | 
the share of grain and merchandise awarded, to 
him being held to be a wage paid for services 
rendered....--Kmphasis is repeatedly laid upon the 
status of the king as being that ofa servant of 
the public, and any assumption of arrogance on his 
part was apt to call forth caustic reminders of his. 
true position---.--Knough is now known of early 
Hindu theory and practice in the sphere of adminis- 
tration to make it tolerably certain that it was- 
based on the existence of, innumerable semi-in~ 
dependent self-governing bodies, and that “the con-_ 
ception of the king as the servant of the state,” 
to‘quote another Indian authority of the present day,. 
“was one of the basic principles of political thought 
in Ancient India.” From all these historical facts 
the author deduces “the unsuitability of the parti- 
cular type of local self-government which we have- 
instituted, to the genius of the Indian people”, and 
the remedy in his opinion is to recreate the village: 
organisations ‘which are CORREN to. the people- ; 
by means of Union Boards and Committees which: ¢ 
have bean started by the Government all over the.‘ 
country. oo, 

In England, 80 p. c. of the people live in towns,. 
whereas in India 90 per cent live in the villages. 
In spite of signs of industrialization, therefore, Lord. 
Ronaldshay is of opinion that “the organization of 
industries on the lmes eyolved by western nations. 
eee is something which is altogether alien to the 
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‘duties].-.-.” Again, “what h 
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cae ari the Indian people.”. He quotes Mahatma 
Gandhi and Mr. C. R. Das in support of this, and 
points out that the jute mills, which are responsible 
eT than half of the whole value of manu- 
facture 


-are Parsis, and not typical of the rest of India in 
this respect. 


On_the subject of Imperial Preference Lord 


- Ronaidshay has something very sensible to Say. - 


Her [India’s] public men are profoundly suspi- 
‘Glous of any proposals for the manipulation of her 
tariffs in the interests of, imperial trade. And if 
we are to be quite frank with ourselves, we must 
-admit that they are so not without cause. The 
story of the Indian cotton duties....--has left behind 
it a legacy of bitter ` memories., As we have sown, 
so we are now reaping.” “It is perfectly natural 
that Indians should desire to develope their trade 
‘and their resources primarily in the interests of 
their own people. And it behoves us to make it 
clear that in bringing to her aid our capital and 
‘our business skill, we are not animated by a selfish 
‘desire to exploit her to her own disadvantage. That 
if ig to our own advantage that her resources 
‘should be developed by British rather than by 
foreign enterprise may be frankly admitted ; what 
we have todo is to prove to her, if we can, _ that 
it 1s equally to her advantage that this should be 
so. And if 
more episodes on a par with the Tariff Acts of 
1894-96 [imposing the countervailing cotton 
as to be done is to 
make it clear to India that the aid which Great 
Britain can offer her is given to the mutual advan- 
tage of the two countries ; that'if British business 
even look to receive a reasonable return themsel- 
ves, they have no desire to deprive her of her 
legitimate share of the total profit. In other words, 
that what they desire to do is not to exploit her 
to her disadvantage, but to co-operate with her in 


“a business of mutual benefit.” But surely the® way 


to this 1s not by greedily appropriating the whole of 
the enormous war profit from jute raised by the 
starving peasantry of Bengal, nor by filling up the 
Directorate of every British company operating in 
India, and every position of authority in the 
managing staff, and the ranks of skilled workmen 
‘as well, from among their own countrymen. 

The closing sentences of this chapter are well 
worth quoting : “As a people, we have been all 
too prone to pass by with insular indifference 

dia’s contributions to the progress of the human 
race: elet us pay our tribute to the upward-aspir- 
Ing sprit which Inspires the great masterpieces 
in her literature and her art. Let us, above all, 
render homage to the lofty spirituad ideals which. 
have marked her progress as, along with- the other 
‘civilised races of the world, she has struggled, 
forward up the steep ascent by which humanity 
with halting steps, has groped its way from. that 
long and brooding night of barbarism which lies 
behind the first faint light of civilization’s dawn.” 

n his description of jungle life and his shooting 
‘expeditions, we miss a word of tribute, which 
would have come so gracefully from one of his 
lordship’s position, to the silent heroism of the 
brave beaters, who, at imminent risk to_ their own 
lives, drove’ the game towards his lordship, safely 
perched among the branches of a tall tree, with a 
‘doublé-barrelled riflein hand, and arifle-bearer versed 
in all the ways of the jungle keeping him company. 


goods exported every year from India, ` 
-arc entirely in European hands, and that the Tatas 


we are to do this, there must be no- 


-on to Hindu temples and religious ecifices. 


resulting from the influence of the climate. 
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, Broadly speaking, the Brahmans still form an 
arisiccracy. of the distinctive culttre ot india.” 
This verdict of the author may pass unchallenged 
so far as the Deccan is concerned, wiere the non- 
Brahmins have hardiy had fair play, but in Bengal, 
it is likely to be disputed at least by the Vaidyas 
whcs2 connection with the medial science has 
kept them abreast of Sanskrit culture, as well ‘as 
by the Kayasthas, who formed the cerkly caste in 
Bengal. One result of the caste system, which 
hardly strikes us, but which rightly appeals to the 
foreigner as exceedingly peculiar, wil appear from 
the following extract: “Two immease communi- 
ties live side by side over vast tracts of the Indian 
continent ; yet neither can claim a relative within 
the ranks of the other, for Hindu caste restrictions 
make intermarriage [with Moslems] an impossi- 

The Mussalman with his cal. of religious 
brotharhood, which, transcends the bounds of 
countries, has had his “ discipline..---+»strengthened 
by an astute employment of religious fervour---.-..-. 
The floor of the mosque resembled a drill ground, 
the call to prayer became a brzle-call sound- 
ing the fall-m ; the service a drill 3y which the 
people were taught to respond, ez masse to the 
commands of a single man.” This essimilation. of 
religions to martial discipline, as the author has 
poicted out, has hitherto contributed zo the strength 
of Islam, but_it has in our opinion at the same 
time, kept the Moslem cooped up’ in his shell of 
medievalism, which is a source of weakness, and 
not scrength, in the modern world, az the example 
of Kemal Pasha and the Turks shows, and as was 
pointed out by M. Renan long ago (quoted by the 
Rt. Hon’ble Syed Amir Ali in his Sprit of Islam). 

After speaking of the Moghul ‘lynasty, “the 
splendour of whose sway is perhaps unsurpassed 
in th2 annals of the world, as witness the wonder- 
ful legacy of architectural beauty kequeathed by 
them to a fortunate posterity,” the author a 

16 
tempie of Kailas he says: “One cannot but marvel 
as one gazes at it, at the soaring imagination and 
the technical skill which combined to create so 
splendid and unique an edifice.” Of Puri in Orissa 
and its environments he writes: “O- the surround- 
ing country it might well ke said—<o the Hindu, 
at any rate—Put off the shoes from off thy feet, 
for the ground whereon thon. stendest is holy 
ground.” Again: “J have visited Bhubaneswar 
more than once, and each time as I 1ave wandered 
from one temple to another, and gezed fascinated 
upon these amazing examples of mar’s handiwork, 
I have been struck with the same thought-the 
tremendous force of the impulse whrh has impel- 
led him to devote so much labour, so much time, 
so much treasure, and such concentrated care to 
giving expression in wood and stone to the visions 
of his spiritual eye.” l . 

_ The final chapters are devoted to Indian pessi- 
mism and its causes. The writer bezins his theme 
with the familiar quotation—'The Last bowed low 
befcre the blast in patient, deep dsdain™—was it 
from the pen of Sir Edwin, as the acthor says, or 
Mat:kew Arnold ?—and among the prysfcal causes 
the first to be mentioned is the lassitude duc to 
climatic enervation. Plague and maleria are among 
the malignant figures in the remors2less dawn of 
death. The patience of the Indian, his leisurely 
habits, are due to a great-extert to maha 
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there is another form of patience, utter indifference 
to the world. and this is attributed by the author 
to the philosophic doctrines of Karma, Reincarna- 
tion and ‘a 
philosophy teaches,—the .annihilation of desire. 
There is, of course, nothing new or original in the 
author’s exposition of Indian pessimism, but the 
Westerner’s happy gift of presentation, which 
enables a Huropean writer to put his thoughts, 
however commonplace they may be, in the most 


the goal which every system of Indian. 
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telling form, has come to the aid of his lordship 
and given to his, concluding pages an absorbing 
interest. We shall wait with considerable expect- 
ancy for the next volume premised by the author, 


„ip which. it appears, the subject will be pursue 


further and probed deeper. In the meantime we 
recommend the present volume to our readers as 
one which will ‘amply repay perusal. 


‘Pou. 
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Tee Hast Enpa Trape om rae 17ra. Crenrury: 
By Dr. Shafaat Ahmad Khan, Litt. D., F. R. Hist. 8, 
University Professor of Modern History, Allaha- 

ad, Oxford University Press. Price Rs. 9 

_ Dr. Khan’s researches in the field of modern 
history have already gained him a well-deserved 
Reputation for historical scholarship. Jn the work 
under raview he tries to trace the intimate connec- 


tion subsisting between the East India Company’s - 


Indian trade and_ the political and economic policy 
of the English Government in the 17th century. 
The influence of this trade upon England’s domest- 
ic and foreign policy has been noted by other 
writers, but we do not know of any other publi- 
cation in which the connection has been so fully 
brought out. The book teems with interesting 
information regarding the Company’s trade with 
India during the first century of its existence. As 
is well known, Indian merchandise was .in con- 
stant demand in the English and other European 
markets of the period. But such manufactures as 
Kurope could send to India were as a rule, already 
manufactured in this country and neither in quality 
nor im price could they compete with Indian pro- 
ducts. DFengal exported large quantities of mul- 
mulls, taffetes, raw silk, and other parts of India, 
calicoes, indigo, drugs, saltpetre, etc. The East 
India Company was often put to great shifts to 
find goods in Europe that it could exchange for the 
conmmodities it purchased in India. Woollens, lead, 
tin, coral, quicksilver, etc., were exported to some 
extent but, their values were not large enough to 
pay for the Indian goods. Thus the Company was 
‘obliged to export large quantities of bullion and 
coins from Europe to pay for its Indian purchases. 
This brought the Company into conflict with the 
economisis ef the day who moulded English popular 
opimion and believed that such exports were rwn- 


a 


ous for the country, and even with the English 
Parliament. Its enemies were never tired of 
pointing out the great harm it was doing to 
Europe in general and England in particular by 
exporting currency and flooding the English 
market with cheap Indian manufactures. They 
found useful allies among English manufacturers 
who were hard hit by the competition of Indian 
manufactures and frequently prayed for relief to 
Government. But for the inactivity of the Crown 
during the earlier half of the century and the 
prominent part that the Directors of the Company 
like Joshua Childe, Thomas Mun, and others began 
to take in moulding the economic thought of the 
century by their writings, its monopoly of Indian 
tradé might have come to an untimely end. It was 
at this time that the Company began to lay special 
emphasis on the national importance of its Eastern 
trade, which was said to benefit the country in vari- 
ous ways, eg., by supplying it with essential com- 
modities like spices, drugs, saltpetre for the 
manufacture of gunpowder; by mereasing the 
country’s shipping and maritime strength: by giving 
employment to large numbers of Inglishmen as 
mariners, carpenters, artificers etc, by increasing 
the customs; by enriching the country, etc. These 
writings of the advocates of the Company’s eastern 
trade were mainly responsible for the rise of what 
the author calls “Later Mercantilism” in England. 
It was argued that the easiest and quickest way 
to enrich a nation was by the development of its 
foreign trade and to this end national commerce 
required protection from the state against foreign 
enemies. In the beginning of the 17th century 
foreign trade was regarded as mere private concern, 
of the parties engaging in it. Gradually, however, 
through the influence of the Mercantilists, the 
English Government came to recognise its import- 
ance to the nation as a whole and to identify 
itself with the interests of such merchants. Dip- 
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lomatic and even militaty measures were freely ` 


resorted to secure trade advantages and_to eliminate 
trade rivals. The greatest rival of the English Last 
India Company in its eastern trade at this time was 
the Dutch East India Company. And, as is well 
known, it was the trade rivalries between these 
two powerful Companies that’ were among the 
most important underlying causes: of-the three 
Dutch wars of the century. gs 
‘Towards the close of the 17th century the impor- 
tation of Indian manufactures, especially calicoes and 
suks, attamed such large proportions that thousands 
of English weavers were thrown out of employment 
and those who remained were reduced to great 
misery and hardship. The Company’s plea that its 
Indian trade subserved national interests failed to 
carry conviction. | So it changed its policy: giving 
up Mercantilism it began to advocate Free Trade— 
justifying its Indian imports on the ground that the 
purchase of manufactures in the cheapest market 
was most beneficial to the nation in the long run. 
But by this time the agitation of the English 
weavers had gained in volume and increased in 
strength, as they had found many friends who were 
prepared to fight their cause both in and out_o 
arliament against the powerful Company. The 


result of this agitation was the passing of the Act . 


of 1700, which practically prohibited the importation 
of Indian calicoes and silks into England. “Parlia- 
ment could hardly avoid passing the law of 1700,” 
says Dr. Khan, “for the destruction of some of 
the English industries would have followed in the 
train of Indian imports, and it is as illogical to 
blame the Parliament for Pees what was 
believed to be the life-blood of, the nation, as it is 
foolish to expect it to remain impervious to the 
appeals of thousands of weavers and manufacturers.” 

e only wish that Parliament had been consistent 
and adopted the same policy of Protection in India 
when, later on, the regular process of trade was 
reversed and India, from being an exporter, was 
forced to the position of an importer of manufactures. 

The book is the outcome of much 


admiration. Being a contribution to English political 
and economic history it is meant primarily for the 
English reader. Still we question the propriety of 
the author’s using words which are no longer 
fashionable even among Englishmen, such as, ‘native’ 
for ‘Indian,’ ‘Pharmaund’ for ‘firman’ and so on. 


Economicus. 


A STUDY OF tae Excrse PROBLEM wits’ SPECIAL 
REFERENCE TO THE Mapras Presipency: By_ John 
Matthar, B. Litt. (Oxon), D. Se. (London); Profes- 
sor of Indian Economies, University of Madras. 


In this small volume, the learned author. has 
presented to the public a well-thought-out criticism 
of the Excise Policy, of the Government of Madras 
from the points of view of Political Economy as 
well as of the social and moral well-being of the 
people of the Province. Although dealing mainly 
with facts and figures as prevail in the Madras 
Presidency, the author has reviewed the | different 
official systems of controlling the trafic m liquor 
and intoxicating drugs in vogue in the other Pro- 
vinces of India and has rightly given his unquali- 
fied support to the Local Option System, the loyal 
acceptance of which by Government would, `n his 
opinion, lead to the attainment of the ultimate ‘oal, 
viz. Total Prohibition in two years’ time. 

The. practical question of loss of revenue has 


painstaking 
research for which the author has our unstinted 
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also been discussed by the author, kut we regret - 
we cannot accept his suggestions in regard 
to this matter. The fact that Toal Prohibition 
cannot be accomplished in a day must not be lost 
sight of. The loss of revenue, therefere, will be a 
gradual one and as such, itis boung to got itself 
adjusted in course of time. Then again, the prac- 
tice of abstinence will improve tie moral and 
physical bearings of the victims of alcoholism and 
thus be the instrument of bringinc on to them 
greater material prosperity which wculd indirectly 
enrich the public treasury and woud. supply the 
necessary funds for spreading Education and im- 
proving Sanitation which, in the cpinion of the 
authorities, would suffer most by a sudden fall 
in Excise Revenue. Besides, few people would 
agree that advancement of Education and Sanita- 
tion by means of Excise Revenue et the cost of 
moral, physical. and spiritual degrédation of the 
people by making them drunk and crugged, can at 
all lead_to the growth of a healthy national life. 
The book will be found very, procitable reading- 
by all Temperance Workers and will form a useful 
addition to Temperance Literature.  ' 


CHUNZLAL Bose. 
HINDI 


Vinasrur Varspava: By Pyarelal Gupta, Chhattis-- 
garh-Gaurava-Pracharak-Mandah, V-laspur, C. P. 
Pp. 189+. 1923. Price as. 14. 


This work will serve the purpose of District 
Gazetteer. On the cover is the: picture of an old 
temple at Pali. A map of the distric: would have 
added to the utility of the book. 


Buarat-Gir : Sridhar Pathak. FP tblished by the 
Ganga-Pustakamala_ Office, 29-30 «minabad Parks. 
Lucknow. Pp. 119. Price as. 10. 


The author who is a well-known Hindi poet 
gives a number of songs and poems about India. 
There are poems on other topics also. But the 
Sanskrit pieces are out of place in ftis work. The 
“national” poems and songs are generally dis- 
appointing—they are meant more for flourish than 
for real poetic effect, But the love-fmems show the- 
real power of the writer and what his real province is. 


RAMCHARITAMANASA OF Goswawz Trusipas : Edited 
by Mr. Ramdas Gaud. Published by the Hindi Pustak 
Agency, 126. Harrison Road, Caleta. Pp. xviit 
635. Price Re. Il-. 

Both the Editor and the Publisher of this decent 
edition of the well-known work are :o be congra- 
tulated. The life-sketch of the orig-nal_ poet and 
a glossary are almost a new feature in Hindi books.. 
The insertion of different readings cannot be too 
much praised. On the whole this cheap and nice 
edition is likely to be popular. We hove to see other 


classics of old Hindi literature presented in a 
similar edition which supplies a long-felt want. 
Reaaocs Basu. 


TELUGU 


Gautama BUDDHA HARITRAMU or PREMASWARU- 
PALU : By Siripi Anjangulu. Pp. £4. "Printed at 
Fani Press Bexswada. Price as. 6. 

__ This little book. relates the story of Buddha’s 
hfe in a compact form. ‘The style 1s lucid, idiom- 
atic and can be easily grasped by tke readers. 
Had this book been illustragted—he appeal to 
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the eye would have greatly increased the utility 
of the book. 


“Bromman Purva Janmauvciu”: By Akundi Venkata - 


Sastri, printed at the Sri Veda Vyasa Press, 
Vixdanagram, price as. 8. Pp. 88. 


. These sixteen illustrative stories preach th 
Doctrines of Buddha. Mr. Sastri is a foremost Sans- 
krit scholar and has given us a spirited rendering of 
the Jataka Tales according to the crigimal Jataka- 
mala’ written by the Sanskrit poet “Aryasuryudu.” 
The true value of this book cannot be represented 
by the nominal price at which it is sold. Surely 
in. time the Andhra youths will realise how benefi- 
cial its teacking have been to them and perhaps 
they will feel that they have not paid fully for it. 
Such truths as are_ inculcated herein will be 
readily and easily understood by receptive minds. 
The style is full of quamtness and charm. 


B. RAMACHANDRA RAU 
MARATHI 


REMINISCENCES OF THE Lare H. N. APTE AND A 
Critica REVIEW OF Soctan Novers : By Mr. 
F. N. Deshpande B. A. LL.B. Publisher, Messrs. 
A. P. Bapat and Brothers, Poona City. Pages 218. 
Price Re 1-6. 

The late Hari Bh. Apte was the premier 
novelist of Maharastra. No novelist before or after 
him has been able to approach him in respect of 
popularity or in influencing and moulding the 
thougnts of his generation. Expecting Mr.. Apte’s 
first novel ‘Madhali Sthiti’, all his social novels 
are a peculiar combination of realistic and idealistic 
schools of novel-writers, a feature to which may be 
attributed his firm hold on the mind of his readers. 
It isa pity that Mr. Deshpande, who has critically read 
Mr. Apte’s novels and has had the benefit of per- 
sonally discussing several questions pertinent to the 
subject of ncvel-writing with the great novelist has 
left Mr. Apte’s historical novels untouched. For, al- 
though Mr. Apte was a perfect master in the art of 
writing social novels, the opinion of literary critics 
about his Instorical novels is divided and the 
present reviewer, who had the good. fortune to 
enjoy close acquaintance and friendship with the 
great Maratha novelist, can recollect how he ( the 
novelist) himself had, in private conversations, to 
own. Ins slips on several points ın connection with 
his two historical novels, viz. ‘Rupanagarchi Raj- 
kanya’ and “Vajraghat.’ Mr. Deshpande-is no doubt 
a competent eritic and is expected to do full 
justice to Mr. Apte’s historical novels in a separate 
treatise or in the revised edition of the present 
book. which is bound to command a large sale 
in Maharashtra. 


SL-RIR-SHASTRANI ÅROGYA OR Tar Scrence OF 
Puysiorosy awo Hearta : By Mr. N. @, Gokhale. 


Publisher—the author himself. Pages 52. Price ten . 


annas. 


The necessity of making the younger, generation 
acquainted with the elementary principles of 
hygiene cannot be too much emphasised and there- 
fore all effoxts directed to this end are to be 
commended. Mr. Gokhale’s elementary book is 
written In simple and chaste language and_his 
treatment of the subject is not tiresome. One bold 
statement which he has made on page13, that 
persons chewing or smoking tobacco can never 
have fall developmeat of their bones must be taken 
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with a grain of salt. Such exaggerations in 
children’s books ‘should be carefully avoided, lest 
they should engender distrust with regard even to 
other statements also, when they see a number of 
persons in whose case tobacco-chewing or smokimg 
has not had the least effect on the development of 


their bones. 
V. Q. APTE. 
TAMIL 


Kusrxa’s Sport Srorms. Licur LITERATURE FOR 
Taam Howes Serres, Nos, 5 anp 5 (a): By A. 
Madhavayar B. A. Published by the Authors 
Press and Publishing House, Mylapore, Madras. 
Pp. 160. Price Re. 1-4-0. In parts 10 annas each. 


_ Very. interesting stories full of mild humour and 
impressive lessons for the social progress of the 
country. 


MursumernarsHt Ligur LITERATURE FOR Tam, 
Hoes sers. No. 3: By A. Madhavaiya published 
by the Authors Press and Publishing House, 
Mylapore, Madras. Pp. 87. Price’§ annas. 


The work has nothing to recommend it except 
that its author is an earnest Social Reformer. It is 
at best a collection of stories depicting the worst 
sides of a Brahmin Home and only that. The 
Heroine’s conduct in marrying her old friend second 
time may be justifiable but not held uv as an 
example to be followed. 


THe Progress or Mosims: By P. Davudshah. 
Published by Amairiakalanitht Book Depot, Post Box 
No. 248, Madras. Pp. 51. Price as. 6. 

We have in this work a spirited exposition of 
the cause of Pan-Islamism. The Khilafat ‘question 
also receives its due share. k 

MADHAVAN. 


GUJARATI 


SANSKRITA SHAHITYANE Jrmasna: By _ Prof. 
Mohanlal P. Dave, MA. LL.B. Published by the 
Gujarati. Sahitya Parishad Bhandol Committee, and 


- sold by Jivanlal A Mehia, Ahmedabad. Cloth bound. 


Pp. 652. Price Rs. 4-8-0 (1924). 


Prof. A. MacDonnell’s History of Sanskrit Liter- 
ature is a work of world-wide repute, and the 
above is its translation into Gujarati. That it is 
translated by a Professor of Sanskrit of Mr. Mohanlal’s 
calibre is a guarantee of its worth. Its value is 
enhanced*by the fact that Prof. MacDonnell has 
been good enough to supply the translator with his 
latest Improvements and they have been embodied 
in the present volume. We take this opportunity 
of feli ae Prof. Thakore on the excellent 
service he is doing single-handed to the cause of 
Gujarati literature as secretary of the Bhandal 
Committee by selecting, and publishing works of 
abiding value.. . 


Ganpat SmxsHAN, Parts 1 10 138: By Nagindas 
Amulakhrai, printed at the Karnatak Press, Bombay. 
Paper cover: Price of the whole series Its. 8-10-0 
(1924) with a coloured portrait of Gandhiji. 


The teachings of Gandhiji on Satyagraha, Dharma, 
Sanitation Education, Liberty of Women, and many 
other ‘subjects have been brought together in one 
place in this series, so that the reader is enabled 
to see at a glance as to what Gandhiji thmks on a 
particular subject instead of having to hunt for it 
in numerous places and scattered writings. 


+ 
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COMMENT AND CRITICISM 


Yuinvsrter: Published by the Dakshina Murti ` 
Vidyarthi Bhavan. Bhavnagar, and printed at the ` 


ditya Printing Press, Ahmedabad, Paper cover. 
Pp. 256. Price Re. 1-8-0 (1924. 


The pupils of the. above Bhavan conduct a 
monthly magazine, which they circulate amongst 
themselves in manuscript form. A. selection has 
been made from their contributions, and it serves to 
Show the mentality of the young boys and their 
views on untouchables, ‘liberty, mercy, service, 
travels ete. It is a most enjoyable collection. 


Tarmacar : By Harishankar D. Trivedi. Printed, 
era and covered as above. Pp. 64. Price 4 as. 


= 


The chief incidents in the ‘life’ of Bhagvan 
Buddha are set out here in an attractive form. 


PUNARJIVAN : By Kuberbhai  Jhaverbhai Patel, 
printed at the Navyuga Printing Press, Surat. 
Paper cover. Pp. 140. Price 12 as. (1924.) 


This is a translation of a Hindi novel of the 
Same hame ; it is concerned with the “new spirit” 
poured into the lives of Indians by Gandhiji’s 
teachings. Its style is simple. 


Rasa Rani: By Jhaverchand Meghani, printed at 
the Saurashtra Printing Press, Ranpur, Kathiawad. 
Paper cover. Pp. 157. Price 10 as. (1924). 

Rabindranath Tagore’s “Raja o, Rani” is trans- 
lated into Guiarati by Mr. Meghani in his inimitable 
style. Having lived in Bengal and studied the 
language at first-hand, as well as possessing a charm- 
ing style himself, we need not say how well he has 
succeeded in his work. 


t 
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Poratarrva, Vor. I: Published by the Gujarat 
Puratativa Mandir, Ahmedabad, and prir'ed at the 
Aditya Printing Press, Ahmedabad. Cloth Corer. 
Pp. 509. Price Rs. 5-12 (1924). 

A substantial work, full of valuable, linguistic 
and antiquarian research work—this.is the idea that 


‘Tises uppermost in one’s mind in haadling this 


volume. Concerted action in this direction is a new 
departure in our province ; and though tae workers 
are few. the work they do is on proper- lines, and 
perseverance in it, even though now and then 
discouragement is sure to be encountered, is bound 
to succeed in the end. The subject is technical and 
interests are infinitesimal, still it has its usefu 
a and hence deserves prosecution without any 
reak. 


JAINETARADRISHTIE JAIN : By Muni Shri Amar Vijay i 
Maharaj, prinied at ihe Lohana Stearr Printin- 
Press, Baroda. Thick care board. Pp. 125. No. 


price not mentioned. (1923. 


The title of the book, “Jains as seen by nor- 
Jains,” is sufficiently descriptive. It has collectel 
in it opinions of different people as t the gocl 
that is revealed to them in the tenets of the Jain 
religion ; as if the religion by itself had not stocd 
sufficiently excellent. 

We have received a book called Aum Mesra 
from Ismail Ahmed of Kholvad (Surat D strict) whi: h 
is a collection of Urdu verses printed in Guijarcti 
characters, on Mabommedan and Khilefat subjec:s. 
It is sent free on receipt of an anna pcstage stamp 
by the writer. . 

K. M d. 


COMMENT AND CRITICISM 


[This section ts intended for the correction of inaccuracies, errors of fact, clearly errcneous vieus, 
misrepresentations, etc, in the original contributions, and editorials. published in this Review or ‘n 
other papers criticizing t. As various opinions may reasonably be held on the same subject this secti n 
is not meant for the airing of such differences of opinion. As, owing to the kindness of ow numeros 
contributors, we are . always hard pressed for space, critics are requested to be good enough always to he 
brief and to see that whatever they write is strictly to the point. No criticism of reviews and notices of 


books will be published. 
“The Modern Review.” | i 


“An Inscription of the Sunga Dynasty” 


In the Oct. number of the Modern, Review, Mr. | 


K. P. Jayaswal interprets the newly discovered 
Ayodhya inscription of the Sungas. Kharavela calls 
‘Pushyamitra’, “Brihaspatimitra.” This is very 
natural according to Sanskrit usage. Brihaspati or 
Jiva is the presiding deity of Pushya constellation. 
Asviyamadahanakamalajasasisulavru-Aditi-jiwaphan- 
pitarah bemg the gods of Asuvint Bharani Iirtika 
Rohini Mrigaswra. Adra Punarvasu Pushya Aslesha 
Magha_respectively according to popular astrology. 
Thus Brihaspati is merely a paraphrase of Pushya, 
Is Pushya the birth-nakshatra of the founder 
of the Sunga dynasty ? 


VANAMALI CHAKRAVARTI 
Professor, Sylhet. 


Writers are requested not to exceed the limit of five lumdred wards--Editar, 


> 


Mr. J ayaswal’s Note. 


Brthaspati as the R of the Pushya Nakshetra 
appears as early as Sankhyayana Grihya Si tra 
(1. 26.6) Dr. Fleet also pointed out the idenity 
between ae (Pushya) and Jupiter. or Brihas: ati 
in ancient du literature (TRAS, 1911, 5 4): 
It may be noted that grahas are known to Band 1a- 
yana Dh. Sutra, a work which goes back to -00 
C. in the opinion of Prof. Macdoaell (Sans_rit 
Literature., p. 259). It is likely as Prof. Chakra- 
vart-i thinks that Pushyamitra was born in tuat 
nakshatra but we cannot be definite as there is no 
record on the point. A similar name in the dynesty 
is found in the_case of Phalgunt-nuti, known tc us 
by his coins. Mr. Chakravartti’s sugzestion is vry 
probable. KP? 
9 odie the 
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Some Aspects of the Gurudwara Reform 
Movement 


e world has come to know the Akalis as the 
Siar of Satyagraha. Amply have they proved the 
aptness of that epithet by their heroic actions 1n 
many places in the course of the last few years, Quru- 
Ka-Bag and Jaito being the best known of all, both 
because of the heroism displayed by the followers 
_-of truth. and the savagery shown by the servants 

a civilized government. ; 
a To pees howerer the Akalis are little more 
than a mere name. hey are adored by many, 
Greaded by some and hated by. others”, very often 
fom a mere instinct, without proper knowledge 
of facts, indispensable to the growth of such strong 
feelings about a set of people engaged in a death- 
grapple with the enemies of their faith. Without 
attempting to analyse the causes of such feelings, I 
shall confine myself at. present to a statement of 
facts which will enable the reader’to form or re- 


form his opinions. 
THE S. G P. C. & THE AKALI DAL 


e outset it is important to bear in, mind 
thot the S, Q. P. C., is not exclusively a body of 
the Akalis. It includes, or at least included before 
the tide of persecutions, many members who do 
not choose to be called by that name. Its election 
is based on a system of franchise in which every 
baptized Sikh, not under 21 years of age, has a vote. 
Thus the non-Akali Sikhs have as good chances of 
being returned to the Committee as the Akalis can 


ate Akalis have an organization of their own, 
namely, the Akali Dal, with its head-quarters at 
Amritsar and a network of branches in every village. 
Tts object is to help every movement for reform 
among the Sikhs. For the pie it has concentrat- 
ed its attention upon the Gurdwara, Reform Move- 
ment and is supplying men to the S. G. P. Ç. to be 
used in the struggle, as at Guru-Ka-Bag, Jaito, ete. 
Of course the Shiromani Committee hears the expens- 
es of the Akalis it employs 1n its service. 


THE S. G. P. C- & THE GOVERNMENT 


The causes of the present hostile attitude of the 
Government can be analysed as below :— 

i. From the start the Government, looked , upon 
this religiaus movement among the Sikhs with a 
more or less evident suspicion, not because there 


Golden Temple, 
General Dyer, 
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' to have won the goodwill of the Sikhs by his 


prompt action” at Jallianwalla Bagh. Such instances 

could be multiplied indefinitely, but these are enough 

for our present purpose. The Government felt that 

when once the Gurdwaras were out of its control 
such use of them would be altogether impossible. 

Nay, the Sikhs might even follow the example of their 

rulers and issue orders from the Akal’ Takht against 

British - Rule. Naturally, then, they were loath 

to let the Gurudwaras pass into hands of those: 
whose loyalty they were not quite certain. 

This reluctance was furthered by the fact that 
the very people who were prominent in the political 
field headed this movement. This was inevitable. 
The Sikhs are a small community and have only a 
few leaders, whose activities are bound to be of an 
all-round character. Anyhow this fact was the 
source of suspicion. 


4. Another difficulty. about, the affair was that 
the passing of the Gurudwaras into the hands of the 
S. G. P. C. would have placed. immense funds at- 
its disposal. which, so feared the rulers, might be 
employed in anti-Government agitations; and the 
personnel of the Committee far from allaying these 


- fears only added strength to them. 


5. The Shiromani Committee has under it a Sub- 
Committee called the Missionary Board, whose object 
it is to spread the knowledge of Sikhism abroad. 
So the Government smelt a rat here too: It might 


be meant for seditious propaganda. 


6. In a very short time the S. Q. P. ©. came 
to wield amazing powers over the Sikh masses. Its 
orders were looked upon with deep respect and were 
obeyed with marvellous promptitude. This was gall 
and wormwood to the Government, who began to 
look upon the Committee as a rival organization 
which might become too powerful in course of time. 


7. Added to all these the Gurudwara Committee 
itself provided a good cause of suspicion. Disapoint- 
ed in its efforts to gain its ends through Govern- 
ment help, and assured of a deep-rooted hostility 
in the official mind, it passed_ the Non-Co-operation 
resolution after a heated and prolonged discussion. 
The Non-Akali members resigned. Of course, this 
step could be defended by quoting _ religious 
motives. Still it was a momentous decision’ and it 
dislodged the last lingering scruples from the 
official mind and they now became openly hostile, 


8. Lastly, when the popular ruler of Nabha was 
declared*to have voluntarily abdicated, there sprang 
up an intense excitement among the Sikhs, who 
regarded the Maharaja as a great friend of all move- 
ments for reform and who believed that he had 
suffered for his liberal views. The S.G. P.C., the 
only representative body of the Sikhs, was request- 
ed to voice the feelings of its constituents and it 
did so. After declaring its convictions that the 
abdication was not voluntary, and challenging the 
Government to have an open trial, it pledged 
itself to the use of all peaceful and legitimate means 
for bringing the Maharaja back to his throne, and. 
called upon the Sikhs to offer prayers for the 
wronged Maharaja. The very wording of the 
payer was fixed to avoid excessive outbursts. 

eyond passing this resolution the Committee 
took no step in this affair. Still the die was cast. 
The influence on the Rulers’ mind was deep and 
harmful. Shortly afterwards the Committee was 
declared an Unlawful Association, and its members 
were arrested. They are undergoing a long drawn- 
out trial in the Lahore Fort. ' 


. we 





COMMENT AND CRITICISM 


IS S. G. P.C. A USURPER ? 4 


Though the fact is patent that the lands an 
the Jagirs attached to the Gurudwaras cannot be 
regarded as the personal property of the Mahants, 
yet the Shiromani Committee has ever shown a 
considerate regard for the claims of these persons, 
and has always tried to arrive at an amicable settle- 
ment with those people. The Committee offers 
every Mahant to continue in‘his place as the 
Manager of the Gurudwara on receipt of a 
handsome salary Se he agrees to behave 
asa true Sikh and submit a record of the income 
and expenditure of the shrine to the S. G, P. C. 
The Mahant of Chola Sahib in Amritsar District, 
Mahant Karan Dass has been given Rs. 175 per 
mensem as salary, Rs. 10, 000 as a free gift to 
clear his debt, a big house in Amritsar to be his for 
ever and allowances have been made for the educa- 
tion of his son. A Granthi of the Golden Temple 
gets Rs. 350 per month. i 

This will show that the Shiromani Committee 
countenances no usurpation of apparent or real 
rights unless the other party refuses altogether 
to accept the reasonable terms offered, when 
it is compelled, contrary to its own wishes, 


to appoint a new Manager. In spite of all 
this my _ learned friend, Mr. “Pundit”, declares 
in the Modern Review, “It is held by some 


people that they (Akalis)—are dispossessing the 
proper owners”. How far this charge is deserved 
by the Akalis, I leave it to the reader to judge in 
the light of facts related above. 


THE INTENDED ORGANIZATION OF GURUDWARAS 


The management of each Gurudwara will be under 
- the Mahant if he accepts the terms or a new Mana- 
er, supervised and assisted by an elected Local 
ommittee. Besides these, there will be inspectors 
of Gurudwaras who will ‘visit each shrine, make 
personal enquiries from the inhabitants of the place 
about_ the conduct of, the persons in charge of the 
Gurudwara and submit their reports to the „ Shiro- 
mani Committee. Suspicious persons may be trans- 
ferred, suspended or dismissed according to the 
gravity of tne offence. —s_ f 
_ The income of each shrine is to be spent in keep- 
ing up and improving the attached buildings, ruan- 
ning a free kitchen, paying the staff, and in philan- 


thropic purposes. One tenth of the income is to go- 


to the S. G. P. C. to be spent not only on the main- 
tenance of its establishment but also mm aiding the 
shrines not so richly endowed. _ Financial help has 
been given to over a dozen Gurudwaras, Chola Sahib, 
Fona Sahib, Anand Pur being the best known of 
these. 


THE S. G. P. C & THE OTHER COMMUNITIES 


Mr. “Pundit” has another conclusion. He says, 
“moreover it is held by. some _ people that they 
(Akalis) are taking possession of shrines which be- 
long to the Hindus and are dispossessing the proper 
owners” (M. R., July, 1924, page 59). Itis a_pity 
that this learned gentleman has not expressed his 
own convictions about this vital pomt. I hope they 
are_not so dismal. 

Being a resident of Amritsar, the centre of Akali 
activities, the present writer has had good opportun- 
ities of watching the movement from the start, and 
can say from personal knowledge that the Shiro- 
mani Gurudwara Prabandhak Committee never took 
possession of any Hindoo Shrine, not ever disposs- 
essed a single proper owner. He says this without 
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fear of contradiction. And what is more than most 
will expect of the S. G. P. ©., it has more than once 
declared its readiness to accept Pt. Madan Xohan 
Malaviya as the arbitrator in all cases of dispute 
over shrines between the two communities, and to 
abidə by his decisions. What better 3roof can be 
required to prove its good intentions? It seeks to 
be above board and fair in all its deaings and ey- 
pects others to do the same. A just cause needs no 
foul play. That the Sikhs are still charged with 
high-handedness_ over the Hindoos is the irony of 
fate that would allow them no respite from any 
quate. They bear this mutely like true Satragra- 
S. 


m ra aoa Muram ae - 
protection given by the Akalis to the weaker sj 

and their efforts to restore peace and order jn ac 
city have been recognized even by tke Government. 
Yet the same Government does not hesitate to de. 
clare them the enemies of peace, an= their Hindu 
brothers (according to Mr. “Pundit”! regard them as 
a hostile group. 
.,, With the Muslims, the Sikhs have had no dispute 
till now, except a small civil case ateut some land 
near Santokhsar, in Amritsar, nor is there any pro- 
bability of any differences arising bez-veen the two, 


THE ALLEGED USE OF FOE 


Mr. “Pundit” has among his 2onclusions 
following: “In spite of the Akalis’ insistence of N A 
yio.ence, 1t is urged that they have not retrained 
from using force on some occasiors.” Urged by 
whom, by the way? It would have been more con- 
vineing 1f he had chosen to cite instances to support 
this charge against a people 500 of thom haye been 
publicly belaboured by a dozen poli=men,—a people 
who have kept cool underthe gravest provocation 
All who have watched the movement at close quar- 
ters will hold the Akalis above repreof, at least in 
me Torpedt. er, i 

word of caution 1s needed here. Traitors a 
not the sole property of any one ccnmunity ad the 
Sikhs have their due share of them. These people 
go about. in Akali Costume inciting Jeople to acts of 
vidlence. The fact that they have not met with 
any considerable response throws a volume of credit 
on, the Sikh masses. Moreover, -he acts of such 
traitors and the few whom they migLt have ensnared 
cannot, by any far-secing man, be regarded as 
the actions of the Sikhs or the AEalis in gencral 
They could be so regarded if they vere supported or 
encouraged by the Akali Dal of thz S. G. P, C. On 
the contrary, whenever any sud. act has been 
brought to the notice of thes bodies. they 
have condemned them in strore language and 
have punished the perpetrators if they happened 
to be their members or derendents. Some 
they have actually handed over tz the Police for 
proper action. How then can aay well-informed 
person accuse the Akalis of having resorted to the 
use of force on any occasion ? 


Amritsar, the 


THE BABAR AKALIS 
_These were a band of Sikhs leg 
misguided zeal. They advocated 
azainst traitors to the community 
Sub-Inspector of C. I. D., in his evidence in ‘the 
Babar Case, these people :ondemned the S 
G. P. C. for letting strong and rave Akalis be 
beaten and killed by cowardly polcemen who were 
ro match for them. They called upos the Sikhs 
to break with the S. G. P. C. ang eve up the “suicid. 


astray by their 
acts of violence 
Ag stared by a 
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al poticy” of non-violence. The S. G. P. C. issued 
‘communiques after communiques to counteract. the 
harmful preachings of these people. The hold of 
the committee on the people can be gauged from 
the fact that in spite of their zealous efforts at con- 
version, the Babars had only a handful of followers. 
The Babars belonged to no Akali Jatha, nor had 
they any connection with the S. G. P. C. of the 
Akali Dal. Surely the acts of these persons can- 
not Jead us to the conclusion that the Akalis or the 
Sikhs in general have ever encouraged methods of 
anarchy and bloodshed. The passive suffering for 
the cause of Truth is not so new a doctrine with 
them as with many others. Their Gurus taught 
them this lesson long long ago by their personal 
examples, and such examples by such persons mean 
a great deal to the Sikhs. 


THE OFFICIAL EFFORT AT SOLUTION 


Gurudwara Problem is indeed a knotty one. It 
has defied British statesmanship, for our rulers 


here have _not the courage to put into practice the 
maxims of 4nglish political literature. 

From the very beginning the Government has 
been trying to undermine the authority of the S. 
G. P. C., and to set up a rival body of loyal Sikhs 
to take over the charge of Sikh shrines. the 
“Keys-Affaiz” it called upon many of its pets. to 
accept the keys of the Golden Temple. But one 
and all refused to do so. They dared not stand 
against the tide_of public opinion which whole-heart- 
edly supported the 8. G. P. C.. Again and again 
the Sikh public has been startled to hear of secret 
efforts at creating rival bodies. But they have not 
been very successful. 

_Now, however, the matter has been undertaken 
with the Bureaucratic thoroughness. Many kinds 
of Committees are being formed. The Lumberdars, 
pensioners, Jagirdars and others of like description 
are bemg forced to join them. These Committees 
are, Jail Committees, Sikh Sudhar Committees and 
Publicity Cammittees of Sikhs, Hindus and Muslims. 
They have not flourished. so well. They are spread- 
ing faise and malicious reports against the Akalis, 
the S, G. P. ©.. the leaders and all who have at 
any time shown a disregard for the Interests of 
their benign rulers. The system of spies hag been 
made more efficient. Every Patwari is required to 
report any gathering of or for the Akalis in his 
small circle, and to report the names of persons 
trying to heip the S. G. P. Committee in any form. 
Every petty clerk and seeker after jobs hopes to 
further his selfish ends by making ‘good reports’ 
about some local Akalis. The Punjab Government 
hcpes to crush the Gurudwara Reform Movement by 
its policy of setting Sikhs against Sikhs and by a pro- 
paganda against the nl aaa leaders ofthe community 
with a view to lowerthem in public estimation. Unfor-~ 
tunately for it, the people have learnt to see through 
such efforts. They say that His Excellency has a 
fertile brain. What a pity that he is spending his 
energies in a wrong direction. Could he not employ 
them oniy in conciliatory measures ? 


THE ONLY PLAUSIBLE SOLUTION 


The gravity of the situation requires the inter- 
vention of cool-headed, unbiassed minds who might 
weigh, judge and then decide_ the various issues 
inyulved, in this movement. Distortions of fact 
and official, versions are taking matters from bad to 
worse. An appeal to reason and judgment can. set 
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matters right and the highest. authority- left. to 
tackle matters like these in India is Lord 1 

himself, We, therefore, urge upon him the necessity 
of giving his personal attention and hastening the 
end of this Jong drawn-out struggle between the 
Sikhs and the Government. An amicable settlement 
would surely be possible if both the parties were 
to dispel their doubts and hatred for each other 
and meet half way, leaving aside for a minute the 
idea of the Governor and,the governed in a purely 
religious question like. . The British Government 
would be well advised to accord its sanction for 
the immediate settlement of the question if the 


Indian Government were prepared to bring it about. 


wf 


THE ISSUES AT STAKE 


I shall finish this lengthy article by a statement 
of the issues at stake. 


1. Shortly after the abdication of the Maharaja 
of Nabha a group of Akalis were carrying on a 
continuous recital (Akhand Path), of their sacred 
Book. This recital was stopped, an insult to the 
Sikh Religion, the nature of which the Sikhs alone 
can realize. The persistent refusal of the autho- 
rities toallow this purely religious function aims 
a blow at the freedom of worship so dear to every 
rit ear aa and especially so to the hearts of us 

rientals. 


2. By declaring the S.G. P.C. and the Akali 
Dal to be unlawful organizations, the Government 
has, denied us the primary right of Free Asso- 
ciation. 

3.. The matter of the success or the failure of the 
Akalis has ceased to be merely a communal or 
even a provincial affair. It has become an ‘all-India’ 
question. Here in the Punjab is being tried the 
efficacy of the most modern weapons of the 
oppressed against the oppressors. I mean the non- 
iets ‘non-co-operation and mass civil-disobe- 

ience. 


India has declared her faith in these. If Akalis 
fail here there can be no hope of success any- 
where in India by these means. Their success 
will be a great asset to the National Movement. 


In this connection the words of a correspondent 
of the New Statesman are worth remembering. 
He writes, “The Punjab is the pivotal province in 
the British Indian Scheme. Roughly speaking, the 
official view of the Indian outlook, at any moment 
between the Mutiny of 1857 and the rise of 
Gandhi, was that if the Punjab was tranquil, there 
was no need for any anxiety as to the standing of 
the British Raj.” 


These words speak for themselves. They clearly 
show that on the soil of the Punjab is being fought 
the battle for freedom of India and on its issue 
depends the future of the nation. It behoves every 
Tndian patriot to help the Akalis in this tremendous 
affair, and to overlook, for the present, any causes for 
mistrust and discord. We shall have time enough 
to settle our differences when the battle is won. 
Anyhow, to the Sikhs in general, and to the Akalis 
in particular, this is a question of life and death 
ae they will push forward as long as life throbs 
in them. 


“ Our Faith will Give Us Victory, not Our Arms.” 
K. S. 
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COMMENT ÅND CRITICISM 


Literacy Figures for Hyderabad State: j 
Dear Si, ` . 
I have read with pleasure your analysis of the 


Hyderabad civil list (p. 464, Modern Review, Oct.) 
and made use of it in the Servant of India. (See 


issue of 9th Oct.) May I. however, point out that 
the literacy figures in your note are’ not correctly 
quoted from the Census Report? On page 182, in 
Subsidiary Table VI. the Hyderabad Census Report 
for 1921 gives the following figures : 


Literacy Literacy in English 
(per 1,000) (per 10, 
Males Females Males Females 
Brahman --- 482 72 373 41 
: Komati 307 12 4] 2 
syed + 172 58 210 19 
Sheik 79 15 QL 8 


À note to this table says that the figures are for 
persons aged 5 and over only. That accounts. I 
beheve, for the difference in “literacy” figures. but 
with regard to “literacy in English,” a serious 
mistake has undoubtedly been made. 


Yours faithfully, 
. Q. VAZ, 
Editor, “Servant of India”. 
_ dinrror’s Note. We are highly obliged to Mr. 
aze quoting the correct figures from the Hydera- 
bad Census Report for 1921. 

Our figures were quoted from the Census Re- 
port of India, 1921, Volume I, Part I—Report, p. 
191. We find on comparison that so far as mere 
literacy is concerned, our figures have been correct- 
ly quoted from that Report. But we are_ex- 
ceedingly sorry that. as regards literacy in Eng- 
lish, the figures for Mysore State were quoted 
Instead of those for Hyderabad State. Such a 
mistake is inexcusable. The correct figures as 
given in the Report referred to above are :— 


Number, per 10,000 literate in Englishe 


aste. Males. Females. 
Brahman 338 36 
Seal = 
aryic 19 é 
Sheikh 83 5 


Jesus and the- Pharisees 


LA. friend tells us that in his opinion there is one 
passage in “The Pharisees” by R., Travers Her- 
ford, reviewed in the November Modern Review 
by Babu Mahes Chandra Ghosh, which indicates the 
view-point of the author to a greater extent than 
any other passage. We quote below the paragraph 
indicated, together with the two paragraphs imme- 
diately preceding and following it. Editor, J. RJ 

“Pharisaism, after already a considerable length 
of existence and development, suddenly found 
itself confronted by Jesus. I say ‘suddenly’ be- 
cause there had been nothing in the past history 
of Judaism to prepare men for the appearance of 
one such as he. Itis true that John the Baptist 
had come and gone, and Jesus at the outset took 
up his message (Mark i. 14). But Jesus was far 
other than a second John ; and it may be truly 
said that he took the Pharisees entirely by sur- 
prise, when they began to be aware of his presence 
in their midst. And not the Pharisees alone. Until 
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Jesus actually appeared. the like oz him had never 
been known. Prophecy might be chought to point 
tc him; but prophecy drew no pitture beforehand 
by which Jesus was actually recogniscd when he 
did come. When the first attempts were made to 
write down the earliest recollections: of what he 
had said and done, the ancient prophecies were 
quoted in order to show that this and that was 
fulfilled in Jesus. So especially ir Matthew. But 
the prophecies had been read for centuries : and i 
sits of them, no one was preparec for Jesus. 
“The effect of his coming into the world has 
been greater than that made by anyone else m 
history ; and since it was the effect produced by 
one who, at the outset, was entirely unknown and 
unexpected, it can only be understandable as due 
to the impression made -by a p2rsonality of tre- 
mendous force and intensity. If there be in every 
human soul a divine element, if there be a point ol 
contact (so to speak) where the soul is in touch 
with God, then I would say taat in Jesus this 
became no longer a mere contac’ but a deep and 
overwhelming consciousness of God. Whatever of 
spiritual force is inherent in the human soul as 
such. in virtue of its origin from, God, was In 
Jesus raised to an intensity unknown in any, other 
person. So much may be said without bringing Im 
theological distinctions and definitions, which 
wish to avoid as unnecessary to th2 present argu- 
ment. Less than this cannot be sad, 1f any vera 
causa is to be found for the results which actually 
followed from the presence of Jesu» in the world. 
To assume in him a personality marked by. spiri- 
tual force and intensity to a degree unknown 
before or since, is, I believe, the one and only clue 
to the right understanding of tle significance of 
Jesus. If this be so, then it is vair to estimate the 
significance of Jesus ty ranging him under the 


categories of Teacher or Messiah or Prophet, let 
alone such purely theological conceptions as 
Saviour, Redeemer and God-man. All these are 


attempts to bring the central fa:t of the mlense 
syiritual energy of Jesus into relation with more 
or less familiar concepts. That cenzral fact is what 
alone matters : with it, the attempts at definition 
are needless: without it, they are useless and 
miseading. That Jesus was a teacler is certainly 
trie; that he taught many things which , the 
Pharisees taught is also true; but he vast differ- 
ence in the effect produced in each case must have 
been due to a difference in the per.onality of those 
who gave the teaching. The teacking itself was, 
by comparison, of hardly any importance. And the 
same is true, more or less, of any other function, 
real or supposed, whicn has been assigned to 


Jesus. 


“In every other respect than thar of his intense 
spiritual force, he was a man of his time and 
country. sharing in the commor ideas of his 
fellows, not exempt from their limitations. So 
much one of themselves that his neighbours asked : 
Is not this Joseph’s son? (Luke iv’ 22), and yet 
with something about him which made them ask 
the question. He shared many of the usual 
religious beliefs; he was never challenged for 
saying that God was the Father in heaven. or for 
assuming the approach of the end cf the world, or 
foz believing in evil spirits and the reality of the 
power to cast them out. I know cf nothing in the 

ospel records to show that his mental outlook 
extended beyond his country and, m tae beginning 
at all events, beyond his own nation. One who is 
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reported to have said (Matt. XV. 24), to a woman 
of a néighbouring people, ‘I was not sent but to 
the lost sheep cf the house of Israel,” would surely 
have expresse himself differently if he had had 
any clear conception of manxind as a whole, let 
alone of himself as having any function in relation 
thereto. That he had any far-reaching views upon 
any subject of thought whatever, a comprehensive 
theology, a profound philosophy or an elaborate 
theory on social questions, does not, so far as I 


can sec, anywhere appear; though of course, 
philosophies and theories in abundance have been 


constructed upon the foundation of his words. He 
moved amongst the ordinary persons, and ‘met the 
ordinary experiences of his time, as belonging _ to 
them ; but his words and his actions, were what 
they were by reason of the intense spiritual energy 
Wi him. Those who saw and heard him appear 
to have instinctively felt that there was some 
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gominating power in him «(see Luke, iv. 30, and 
indeed the Gospels passim ; for it is the prevailing 
feature of all that is told about him).” 

[The author is a believer in the uniqueness of 
Jesus as regards the possession of intense spiritual 
force and overwhelming consciousness’ of God. 
Opinions differ concerning this uniqueness. The 
author also believes that the effect of Christ’s 
coming into the world has been greater than that 
of anybody else’s. Here also opinions differ, and, 
in fact, much in the progréss of humanity which 1s 
claimed by Christianity as due to itself has been 
explained in a different manner. But what we wish 
to point out, without discussing any of the conten- 
tious matters mentioned above, is that the passages 
quoted above from_ the work of a believer in the 
uniqueness of Jesus do not contain any justification 
of the attitude of Jesus towards the Pharisees and 
his treatment of them. Editor, M. R] 
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Dr. Seal’s Address at the Mythic Society 


As Chairman at the fourteenth annual 
meeting of the Mythic Society, Dr. Brajendra 
Nath Seal delivered a most instructive and 
Suggestive address, with an occasional out- 
crop of the vein of humour. The address 
does not lend itself to sampling or summaris- 
ing. Indologists, and students of the social 


sciences in general. will do well to read the. 


whole of it. We have space here for only’ 
one long éxtract, from the report given in the 
Quarterly Journal of the Mythte Society. 


_ Till now, culture-study, in forming its concepts, 
its classes and its generalizations, has used as its 
main instrument the method of ‘Induction by 
Analogy.’ And there has been more or less a static 
use of analogy or comparison in the mass, without 
analysis and unchecked by eonsiderations of social 
causation. The Historical method, which must, in 
the social sciences, direct the use of comparison on 
any large scale, has not been very much in evidence. 
But a classification without reference to. genesis is 
bound to be only an artificial as opposed to a natural 
classification in the case of things that grow. 
«And culture zrows. Indeed to compare and classify 
whole continents of culture. by sweeping glances 
is like marching double quick to the battlefield 
with only an undisciplined force of licht-armed 
infantry, and’ without the indispensable train of 
‘impedimenta’ or artillery. And its chief trophies 


or _ have been some heuristic hypotheses 
in the phylogeny’ of culture, more especially a 
number of culture loans from one people or continent 


to another, the direction of which, from Hast to West, 

or from West to Fast, has varied with the natal horo- 

scope, very, often with the complexion, of the 

General marshalling the light-armed antry of 
o » 
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comparison! But these finds or findings are being 
blown to air by those who use the long-range gun 
of the biological and sociological sciences. The 
Indologist’s pathetic. faith in resemblances without 
exact measurement is one of the idols of the race, 
or shall I say, of the cave, which cannot stand 
the light of day. The fact is that resemblances, 
however minute, cannot of themselves establish 
organic affinity or racial contact. This is as true 
of cultural as it is true of organic phenomena. Not 
only in the structures and functions of species, but 
also in« cultural institutions and culture groups or 
stocks, similarities may be the result of natural 
selection, operating for generations to. adapt the 
species or the race to similar environmental condi- 
tions. This is what the biologist calls Convergent 
Hvolution. This is not all. Many cultural products, 
e.g, certain forms of art or of social grouping, 
are the outcome of certain constructive instincts in 
primitive races and societies, like the geometrical 
forms worked out by bees and ants and birds, and 
some of these are common to the whole race, and 
others a common heritage among widely scattered 
and unconnected stocks, These are now truisms 
in the biological sciences, but have not Ret emerged 
as truths in Indology. The result is that Orientalia, as 
now conducted, are often a species of learned 
fiction, which tickles the vanity of the reader, and 
in which it is the ingenuity of plot-making that 
counts for everything. But in thesame way as the old 
literary or dramatic Art, Art of History has yielded 
place to Historical Science, a scientific revolution 
is brewing in the allied domain of Culture Study. 
In other words, the new comparative method must 
be a scientific method, and for this purpose it must 
be as much genetic as comparative. We must study, 
as far as possible, the genesis of an institution, its 
successive stages, and its distinctive type or types, 
and ‘above all, we must deal with what may be 
called its ecology, the adaptation to environment 
which it may serve, or if it is a non-adaptive 
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character, whether it is a hereditary or stable 
character and how social selection acts on it. Similar 
types must be compared, but only in, the light of 
the history of their growth, and thew stage in 
that history. To take an, example, which I have 
used elsewhere there is no use comparing the 
_4ooseness of the marriage-tie in, Burma .with the 
facilities for ‘lightning divorces’ in certain parts of 
7 the United States of America. And above all, 
differences underneath broad resemblances are more 
Significant than the resemblances themselves. As in 
the Logic of Induction, the method of difference is 
more decisive than that of agreement, so in the 
Logic of the Historico-Comparative Method, the 
study of differentiation throws greater light than 
that of assimilation. Accordingly, different structures 
for satisfying the same organic need or instinct 
in dissimilar or it may even be, in similar, environ- 
ments are more educative, and of more evidential 
value, than a host of resemblances, however minute 
or technical. If only these canons are borne m 
mind, many of the elaborate superstructures, m 
» anthropology, archeology and culture history, based 
on skulls and noses, on neoliths and megaliths, on 
urns and dolmens, will tumble to the ground, and 
being swept away as debris, will leave a clear space 
“for exact measurements and regional surveys like 
those whichare now a sine qua non for all scientific 
work in the fields of biology and sociology, 

Tt remains only to add that natural classes and 
types, or loans, contacts and migrations, of culture, 
established or confirmed by such exact methods, 
are of the highest importance to culture study. My 
quarrel is not with loans ‘but with unlimited issues 
of inconvertible and incontrovertible paper ! 


> 





The Earliest Indian Buildings 


Dr. K. N. Sitaram writes in Shama’a:— 


Thus we see that the earliest Indian buildings 
which were generally of a temporary nature, though 
huge enough to accommodate vast audiences, and 
were erected to satisfy the needs of sacrifice, were 
merely after all the imitation of God’s work, be it 
in forest or mountain, to suit the requirements of 
a vast concourse of his children who actually lived 
in the lap of mother nature herself—the ancient 
Aryans. In ancient India, even the capitals of 
kings were merely villages where the king, literally 
the patriarch of his people, lived in a palace of 
wood with several out-houses surrounded by 
smaller structural residences of his people, the 
only difference being probably that the king had 
a bigger residence than the rest and a more central 
situation, which in times of stress ‘could be convert- 
ed into a fortress with a mud wall and ditch 
around, into which the cattle of the "community, 
their chief wealth, could be driven, and from which 
the warriors could sally out to fight the enemy, or 
when defeated come back for refuge. In the 


w Aitareya Brahmana the capital of the kings of the 


solar dynasty, Ayodhya, is called a grama (village) 
and in the tale of Pururavas and Urvasi also, as 
narrated in the Satapatha Brahmana—which by 
the way is only an expansion of a Rig Vedic sukta 
{haye jaye, etc,),—the capital of that king also is 
called a grama (village), Such typical villages with 
the royal residence in the centre and that of the 
rest of the Aryan folk surrounding it in regular 
Prakara after Prakara, generally in the form of 
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squares. the entrances opening out towards the 
palace, were the seed out of which arcse the temple 

ities of upper India, now shattered. The germ of 
this same idea was carried by them wher tary 
advanzed southwards towards the Dakshinapatha, 
and crossing the passes of the Vindhyas esta lished 
Brahmin asyamas, first and Aryan Agraharas, 
Karvazas, Nagaras, etc., afterwards, in the _ south. 
The original king’s palace (literally oil), vecame 
the residence of the presiding deity cf the placo, 
for in the Tamil land, the king and the God were 
regarded alike and had similar paraphernalia. snch 
as the white umbrella, charms, etc, and received 
the same shodasonacharas ‘16 kinds of services). 
The temple, generally the centre of the towr. and 
most easily defensible spot, contained always the 
best perennial spring or well or water-tank of the 
place, as well as enjoyed the finest and the cooiest 
breezes so delightfully welcome in a warm country 
like India, and was besides the most healthy , place 
of the locality from the view-point of saritation 
and hygiene. 





Headaches, Causes and Cures 


The Health contains a short article by Ar. 
T. K. Srirangachariar on headaches and their 
causes and cures which will be found aseful 
particularly by dyspeptics. He savs : 

A number of medicines are in the market and 
the manufacturers claim that they gie immediate 
relief. These medicines are of two kinds :— 

Medicines used externally. Thase, many of 
us might have noted, though not productive of 


much good, are at least harmless. . 
2. Medicines taken interrally with hot weter or 
coffee These are called usually y the name 


“headache powders” and they give almost instan- 
taneous reef when taken irternally. But it is 
perhaps in the p experience of many of us 
that the headache returns within a few hours or 
days. And this temporary. relief afforded maxes the 
users to have recourse to it again and again. 


Th2se headache powders contain pcwerful drugs 
such as Phenacetin, tipyrin anc other vile 


oisons extracted from coal tar. They ave powerful 
eart depressants, and should never be used except 
under the direction of proper  mecical advisers. 
Their frequent use though incapable cf doirg any 
.permarent good, does serious injury end lays seeds 
of serious heart troubles. 
_ It may be of profit to remember kow headache 
is caused and how these drugs act or our system. 
First, we have to_bear in mind that headache is 
only a symptom and not a disease. Whenever any 
part ot our body works, waste rroducis are 


» produced. When we are in a normal ccndition 


these poisons are carried away mong our blood 
‘stream and are excreted by our excretory organs 
such as the kidneys, skin, ete. Wher we are over- 
worked, the rate at which these are produced is 
greater than that at which they are removéd and 
hence they accumulate in our body. The heart. in 
its attempt to remove these poisons more cuickly, 
pumps blood more forcibly. When the blood is 
forced into the head with the extra >lood pressure 
we feel headache. The “headache pewders”, since 
they are powerful heart depressanis, mage the 
heart to work more slowly. The result is that 
blood flows into the head with less pr@ssuce and 
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headache is relieved. But the original cause whith. 


made the heart pump more rapidly is not removed, 
the medicine only suppressing the symptoms. The 
evil, tnperceived by us, may grow to an alarming 
extent, and finally lead to dangerous diseases. 

_ Eeatlache thus is not a disease. It is only a 
signal. indicating that our body has been misused 
by us. Cur bodily machine, ualike any other 
machires, Coes not break down without giving us 
warning. l 

= rew causes leading to headaches may be 
noted. 
1. Jve-eating and other stomach troubles. In 


such cases eating less and occasional fasts will cure - 


the headache. | , i , 

2. Eye strain., Reading printed matter of small 
type end reading in bad, artificial light and twilight, 
looking at zlaring lights and frequently attending 
biosecpe shows produce headaches. 

3. Overwork. Our body is clogged with polson- 
ous matter which require quick removal. such 
cases bréataing fresh air and taking long rests cure 
the headacies. 

4. Excessive use of coffee. tea, tobacco and 
other stimulants. In these cases abstinence from 
these ~willerelieve the headache. 

.. 0. Headache is also produced in, certain eye 
defects. In these cases an eye specialist should be 
consulsed end the defect remedied. 

In any 2ase we should look into the cause and 
try to remove the origin of the evil. 





‘Reservation of Compartments for Europeans 
and Anglo-Indians , 


We learn from the Indian Railway Maga- 
xine that: 

Mr. Neogy, M. L. A. has introduced a billin the 
Legislative Assembly to amend the Railways Act 
of 1890 by maxing it an “undue preference” to 
reserve any compartment in a way train for 
the exclusive use of any. passenger as belonging 
to any particular community, race, or creed. he 
High Courts held that the reservation of accommoda- 
tion for Anglo-Indians or any class of passengers, 
is not an undue or unreasonable preference, and 
this bill is intended to, bring the law in a line with 
public opinion. This invidious distinction has been 
productive of much racial ill-feeling which ought 


certainly io have been avoided in the interests of’ 


National unity. At the second conference of the 
Railway Passengers Associations held at Madras, 
Rev. C. Kingsley Williams M. A. of the Wesleyan 
Mission sapported a resolution for the abolition of 
this distinction. We know there are many more 
Europeans and Anglo-Indians that would support 
tne avolition of this distinction. 


. The Cultural Unity of Asia 


In Curent Thought Prof. Phanindra Nath 
Bose tells the reader: ; 


The culttiral unity which binds at the present time 
the diferent nations and peoples of Asia was not 
even dreamt of in the fifth and. sixth centuries 
B.C., which witnessed the biith of four master- 
minds of *Asia, namely, Buddha and Confucius, 
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Laotze and Mahavira. These four master-minds 
appeared almost at the same time to inflùence the 
thought and culture of Asia. Though outwardly 
the system of thought interpreted by them may 
appear contradictory to one another, yet on close 
examination, they reveal their fundamental unity, 
which appealed easily to the Asiatic mind. The 
pino pie ot . Ahimsa, enunciated by Buddha and 
fahavira has been accepted by Asia. The one 
unifying bond which brought together the different 
nations of Asia, no doubt, 1s the religion of Lord 
Buddha, When Buddhism spread over China, 
Japan, Korea, Tibet, Siam, Burma and other places, 
it made the people of those .countries realise that 
the system of thought developed by the difierent 
people were not contradictory to one another, and 
that there was much in common in Buddhism and 
other religions of those countries. 

If one examines the system of Laotze as well 
as that of the Upanishads, one may find resemblanc- 
es in these two systems. Confucianism_ has, on 
the other hand, much in common with Buddhism. 
Because of the common factors present in these 
different systems of thought and because of the 
oneness of the Asiatic mind, it hss been possible 
to develop the cultural unity of Asia. 


Ss 
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Food Reform 


Writing in the same monthly on, food 
reform, Mr. Bernard ‘Houghton says: 


_ Some of the food-salts, especially those of sodium 
iron, and magnesium are lost or disorganised in 
the process of cooking. In fact it has beer proved 
that green vegetables, which are_ ‘par excellence 
the great alkalizers of the blood, may tend, after 
prolonged cooking, to render it acid. So easy is it 
to injure, by our blundering attempts at improve- 
ment, the foods to which during hundreds of 
thougands of years human bodies have been so 
beautifully adapted. ; 

English leaf vegetables, especially spinach, are 
very rich in all these organic mineral salts. 
to be regretted that analyses of Indian vegetables 
are not yet available. Probably the government 1s 
too pre-occupied with the provision of tanks, bombs. 
and cannon, (required in order to teach Indians how 
to govern themselves!) to be able to spare any money 
on the problems of their food or their health. 
But from the Jail reports it would appear probable 
that Indian, green vegetables are in this respect. at 
least the equals of those of European origin. Indians 
may therefore, with confidence rely on their leaf 
vegetables of whatever kind to secure an adequate, 
indeed an abundant, supply of the essential food- 


. Salts 


Uncooked cabbage, with ten pomts, has in fact 
the greatest vitamin content of any food yet tested. 
It can be chopped up finely with a knife or passed 
through one of the hand-mills for food now com- 
monly sold, and eaten with mashed up friuts and 
a little lime juice. Vitamin C, it should_be noted, 
is readily destroyed in cooking. , Vatimm 
withstands considerable heat_ and vitamin B, the 
ordinary temperatures reached in boiling and bak- 
ing. Both as regards their vitamin content and 
food-salts, green vegetables form an, entirely 
adequate human food. Used with devitalised foods 


such as white bread or white rice, they go “far 
— 


It is , 
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d consumed daily. 
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to obviate the diseases 
products. if used alone, 

Doctors, misled by the 
have long written and 
thing that mattered was 


to which these artificial 
inevitably give birth 

obsolete calory theory, 
acted as though the only 
the amount of calories 
; _ They would look on men as 
Steam-engines which by the consumption of so 
many pounds of coal produce an equivalent in 
horse-power. That is absurd, All recent evidence 


. 18 to the effect, that provided one eats foods in their 


X 


natural state, that is, rich in food-salts and vitamins, - 


the amount of calories does not matter. A man 
has been known to live almost entirely on water- 
cress. doing hard manual work and keeping 
excellent health, The African gorilla, the nearest 
of the apes to man, an animal of truly gigantic 
strength, lives on bamboo shoots and edible green 
leaves. Both from Denmark, (in war-time,) and 
from Japan comes convincing evidence of the 
power of green vegetables to keep human beings 
in health and vigour. Nota few people in England 
find fresh vegetables and tresh fruits alone an 
entirely satisfactory. diet. 

The difficulty in India, at least in the drier 
parts, is to obtam an adequate supply of green 
vegetables. -Every effort’should be made, especially 
by well cultivation, to grow them wherever pos- 
sible. Hach father of a famuly may rest assured 
that no money is better spent than in the purchase 
of such vegetables for his household and no labour 
put to better use than mn their cultivation. 





Integrity and Conservatism of Languages 


In the Indian Review Mr. J. M. Rama- 
nathan dwells on the integrity and conservat- 
ism of languages. 


Some attenrpts are being made to introduce and 
popularise one language for all. How far these 
attempts have yielded results it is not easy to «say. 
It may he argued that attention has not been, paid 
to this subject for sufficient time. 

For the last five years and more. strenuous 
efforts have been made to disseminate Hindi as the 
lingua franca of India. The languages obtaining 
in the northern provinces are related to one another 
and to Hindi very closely. Yet Hindi has not 
hecome the common language of at least Northern 
India. At any rate no appreciable headway is made 
by Hindi in the South. India came in contact with 
the Englishmen 150 years ago. Lord. Macaulay 
founded the English system of edncation nearly 
ninety years ago. India came under the direct 
control of the British Sovereign in 1858. Immeasur- 
able transactions have since taken place between 
the merchants of England and India. Several Uni- 
versities have been established in India. Many 
posts with alluring salaries in Government service 


_ have been thrown open to Indians. English has the 


wl 


stamp of being the State language. Still the English 
language has not been able to go deeper than five 
per cent among the population of this country. 

or thousands of years the Maharattas, the 
Punjabis, the “Bengalis, the Uriyas, the Andhras, 
the Tamils and others have been living near one 
another and yet people have not been able to know 
their neighbours’ languages. Even in Italy to-day, 
even as It was in the days of the Roman Empire, 
numerous _panguages and dialects obtam among 
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‘the yeople and yet one language has not replaced 
‘any oF those dialects. In Europe, periaps the most 
enlightened continent in zhe world. a common 
Script 1s. not yet in vogue. 

These facts prove the integrity and conservatism 
of languages. The languages are the ornaments of 
the werid and no power on earth car destroy any 
spoken language. One may change one’s caste, 
creed or colour, but the same cannot te done with 
regard to one’s mother tongue, Furtler, languag>s 
grow i1 strength and vitality as yecrs pass by. 
Almost every language has a meh civilisation 
behind. Every language is an emblem of its own 
culture which though it may undergo modifications 
yet never vanishes. 





A Charge Against Company-managed 
Railways 


In the opinion of Mr. Vinayak D. Dalvi, 
as expressed in The Sydenham Co.lege Magu- 
KUNE, 

The chief charge against the compeny-managed 
railways is “that Indian railway policy does not 
tend to foster the industries of the country”, 
The vates are injurious to the interests of the 
Indian indigenous industries, and, therefore, the 
policy of T e adopted by India. will not be 
effective. The Industrial Commission _ in its report 
has shown how the railwav rates retard the progress 
of indigenous industries. The rates are so arranged 
that they encourage the impcrt of finshed goods 
and the export of raw products. We can ratify this 
statement from various statistics published by the 
Government and supplied by the comanies them- 
selves, but for want of space we cannot quote them 
here aż length. There are also the various ‘Block’ 
rates and ‘Tapering’ rates and ‘Tervinal’ rates. 
The report of the Industrial Commision says, 
“There may be justification for thesc expedients 
in many cases, but it would appear that they often 
affect tzatic undesirably. They have accentuated 
inequalities. and have. on tne whole, tended to 
operate to the disadvantage of Indian industries.” 
The opinion of the Acworth Committee was also to 
the effect that the railway rates operate to the 
disadvantage of Indian industries. The _ present 
policy, thus favours foreign exploitation and sacri- 
fices the interests of Indian industries. 


——— 


Need of Excluding Women from 
Factory Work 


In the same magazine, Mr. S. P. Nadkarni, 
writing on the problems connected with large 
seale production, dwells thus on the problem 
of female labour: 


Last but not least is the necessity of 39mpletely 
excluding women from factory work, which means 
an additional suffering to women. wlc besides 
working in factories have got to look to é12 kitchen 
and to the child. Especially, in a country like India 
where labour is cheap and abundant. women 
should be scrupulously spared from the wn- 
healthy <oils of a factory. _Womanis, the soul 
of home ‘life. Without her due care cle home 
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loses all its charms. ‘It is she who makes or mars 
the beauties of home life. The care and culture of 
children demands a major portion of her time, 
which she cannot spare if she is to be in the factory 
for about ten best hours of the day. As a cons- 
quence the rising generation, the great national 
asset, is neglected and is deprived_of the most 
salutary effects of a mother’s care and mstruction. 
Her long absence from home, and the diversion of 
of hər actention from the home to the factory, 1s 
round to reduce the home to a stable, where man, 
wie and children, can take food and rest. The 
resulcant reduction im the family income can be 
mer partly by the increase in the man’s’ wage, and 
pertly by the woman’s supplementary earnings, 
to be derved from home industries like, spinning, 
grinding corn, splints making, or from short time 
services of an ayah, or of collecting rags and waste- 
eper for the paper mills and many others. The 
pons family can then be happier than ever 

ore. 


Awerican Presidential Campaign 


Before the results of the American Presi- 
denzial Jampaign had beep cabled by Reuter 
tas November number of ' Welfare appeared 
with an article by Professor Dr. Sudhindra 
Bose of Iowa University under the caption 
“America Ankle-deep in Presidential Cam- 
paign”. The Article was reproduced in more 
than one daily. In it Dr. Bose’s forecast 
Was :— 

“The chances are that Coolidge will win. 
“here are multiplying evidences that the country 
is almost Coolidge-bent and that the Davis campaign 
is a forlorn hope,” 


This forecast has proved true. 

. The article gives a clearidea of the ideals the 
=epublican, the Democratic, and the Progres- 
sive parties stand for, and as such should 
prove cseful to Indian publicists and intel- 
ligents1a. 

Abcut the Republican party, whose 
candidate Mr. Coolidge has won, Professor 
Bose says in part :— 

Compared with, the vitriolic campaigns which 
the contending parties are staging in America, the 
squabbles of the Indian political parties seem like 
a pleasant pienie. | 

Witk the exception of two Democratic Presidents, 
the country_has been for over a half century 
under the Republican administration. The Republic- 
an party has usually applied with vigour the re- 
sources of government to economic development. 
Naturally the Republicans take a good deal of cre- 
dit. for the unprecedented progress and prosperity 
which nas placed the United States in the forefront 
of the nations of the world. a 

Unfortunately the present administration of Mr. 
Coolidge Aas not been of the sort to inspire univers- 
al enthusiasm for his re-election to “the mightiest 
onice on the globe.” There is a good deal of dis- 
content agamst the Republican President. The 
azricultusal industry, which is by. far the largest 
in the country, is flat on its back. The farmers 


have failed to receive the much-needed government 
relief pledged, by the Republican party at the last 
election. _On top of this, colossal graft and corrup- 
tion have been rampant in almost every department 
of the government. Hven the members of the cabi- 
net have been besmirched in a gigantic oil scandal. g 
Facts have heen_ brought out to prove that the 
Secretry of the Interior, Honorable Fall, had accept- 
ed $100,000 in a satchel (approximately Rs. 309, 
000) from an oil magnate to whom he had delivered . 
the nation’s oll. The Senate investigation com- 
mittee, which undertook to investigate “fraud and 
corruption” among the higher government_ officials, 
received little or no sympathy from Coolidge. He 
all but sat silent and tongue-tied in the presence of 
crimes by which his associates had profited. “He 
was silent”, wrote The Searchlight on, Congress, 
“unmoved by any apparent impulse to speed up 
justice in the most. momentous. and monumental 
thieveries of all history”. Little wonder that 
under such suspicious circumstances, President Coo- 
hdge and his party stand much discredited. : 





Misbehavior in Children 


In the same monthly, Zahrah E. Preble 
concludes a suggestive and instructive article 
by observing: 

“Misbehavior is just misspent energy; this energy 
needs directing intolconstructive instead of destruct- 
ive ,channels—not an easy task but a satisfying 
one. 





Ireland Revives Her National Festiva] 


Mr. St. Nihal Singh tells in Welfare the 
story of how Ireland has revived her national 
festival. The singing of the Irish War song 
in chorus formed part of the programme. The 
last’stanza of the song runs:— 

“Ye Saxon despots, hear, and dread! 

Your march o’er patriot hearts is o’er: 

That shout hath told, that tramp hath said, 

Our country’s sons are slaves no more!” 

Other items in the programme were a 
procession of athletes; Irish dancing; various 
musical events and competitions; literature 
competitions; an Art section, comprising 
pictures, stained glass window, decorative stone 
and marble carving and inlaying’ sections; 
sports sections; the industrial parade, ete. 

in describing the dancing, Mr. Singh 
writes :— 

_the national costume was worn, and it 
stipulated that all the materials used in making 
none least the cloth—must be of Irish manufac- æ 

re. 

A point of interest in this connection is the fact 
that there is something very reminiscent of our | 
Indian sari in the national costume worn by Irish 
women and girls. It is draped in much the same 
fashion, over a plain, loose-fitting dress, with the 


end, which is worn over the head in India, falling 


over the shoulder. eds 


The literature competitions comprised two 
branches, one for works in the English or any 
other language. 

“There were five sections in each branch, namely : 
(1) Prose (general manuscripts), (2) Poetry, (3) 
+ Novels, (4) Short Stories, and (5) Drama.” 
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Economic Welfare on a Moral Basis 


In the same journal Mr. 8. C. Sarkar 
begins a thoughtful and lucidly written 
article on “Economic Welfare on a Moral 
Basis” by observing :— ! ' 


All welfare work in any country, and of all countries, 
in India should start with a fundamental economic 
well-being,—the economic good of the _ masses 
and the people. at large which can subsist only 
on moral good. Man lives not by bread _alone,—~ 
yes; but, not without bread, as well. Man must 
live by the ‘sweat of his brow,’ indeed: but, he 
should not be told to ‘sweat’, without earning a 
good livelihood thereby. All men should be given 
~ equal opportunities for work, and all work should 
’ bring in commensurate wages and all wages must 
be won by honest work and no humbug. There 
must not be any waste; natural’ resources should 
be fully and propa utilised; there must not be 
misdirection of energies; all energies should be 
productively employed; there ought to bea healthy 
circulation, and no unprofitable hoarding, of wealth. 
Competition in business is to be replaced by mutual 
helpfulness; the individual- remembering bis 
brother and, the community he lives in; the com- 
munity, giving enough scope to individuals to grow 
towards the good, without injuring others directly 
or indirectly. this can be done only through 
the working of the principles of Co-operation in 
mutual goodwill,—each for all and all for each.” 





Was Buddha an Atheist ? : 


Mr. M. H. Syed asks and answers this 
question in a tersely written article in the 
Vedic Magaxine from which we extract two 
paragraphs below. 


As the stories in the Buddhist scriptures clearly 
prove, he [Buddha] neither definitely affirmed nor posi- 
tively denied the existence of God or Soul. Whenever 
people approached Him with such questions, He 
assumed consistent silence and said nothing either 
one way cr the other. Is it fair in the absence of 
any definite statement from’ Him to misinterpret 
His pure and simple silence and assert that He 
was an Atheist ? ; 

It should. never be lost sight of that Buddhism 
unlike other faiths is a religion of the Nivritti Marga, 
primarily meant for such people as were. treading 
the path of return and had done with hankering 
after material enjoyments of life. Therefore those 
» who approached the Lord were advised not to talk 
"but to live the life that led to Nirvana. 





A Great Man of Sindh 


_ Under the above heading Mr. J. P. Gulraj 
gives in The Young Citizen a character-sketch 
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of Mr. G. M. Bhurgri, a Muslim leader of 
‘Sindh. After giving some idea of his political 
career and achievement, the writer asks and 
answers :— 


What about the man behind his political skin? 
Extrsmely lovable, extremely humble, a Suf out 
and out, keeping no difference between Hindus and 
Muslims, welcomed in Hinda homes, loved by men 
women and children. His love for the peasant was 
extreme. His peasants under him grew very riei: 
no man could be tyrannised over on Bhureri’s 
estate with impunity. I aave learnt from Hindy 
residents in his villages that not a case had gone 
into. Court, and that during the last generation not 
a Hindu had been molested. Bhurgri’s name was 
sufficient to scare away any petty tyrant, whether 
non-official or official. Bhurgri would mix with the 
so-called meanest and the down-trodden. One day 
on his fields he meta Ehil boy. “Salaam be to 
you,” said Bhurgri. “Salaam back to you, Sahab,” 
replied the boy. © Who are you?” asked the Rais 
(as Bhurgri was called). “ I am a Bhil. the untouch- 
able, Sir!” Bhurgri greeted him heartily: “Tam a 
Bhil, too.” The boy looked with amazament. “ But 
you wouldn’t touch our food.” “ Why not? Come 
we will sup together,” repliel Bhurgri. i 

This is only one iħstance of his generous heart- 
any amount of such incidents can be had. l 

How many orphans he maintained, how many 
schools he provided fọr, how many poor families 
depended on him, how many institutions he fed! 
But hardly did the left hand know what the right 
hand did. Bhurgri was a Sccialist; he prepared a 
bill to do away with the Permanent Settlement. He 
wanted that, “Death Duties” should be raised, so 
that private property be raduced. Such was the 
man who passed away _at the early age of 15, 
mourned by the whole Land. 


[meen E na 


Maternity Benefits. 


We read in the Social Service Quarterly :— 
With the growth, of industrialism, the welfare 


of women employed in any industry is a matter 
which affects not only the industry or the particular 
women concerned but has a vital influence on the 
future of the race, and on coming generations of 
the labour population of the country. It was the 
recognition of this aspect of the problem that led 
the International Labour Conference to suggest 
that restrictions should, be placed on the employ- 
ment of women some time before and after child- 
birth and to recommend the grant of special allow- 
ances to women debarred from work on that 
account. Under Mr. Joshi’s Bill, women engaged 
for work in factories, mines or estates. subject to 
the Assam Labour and Emigration Act—and, he 
may have added, the Madras Planters’ Labour 
Act—cannot knowingly be employed for a ‘period 
of six weeks following confiment. On the produc- 
tion of medical certificates, women should, the 
Bill provides, be granted leave of absence up to a 
period of six weeks, when confinement i$ expectod 
and it is further stipulated that to prevent employ- 
ers, from evading their liabilities in respect of the 
maintenance of women, before and after child-birth. 
out of the, funds of the industry coneerned, no 
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notice <f dismissal can be given during the period ' 
But mere prohibition of employ- . 


of thi: absence. í l | ) 
men. even though punishable with fine is not 
enougk for itis the economic urge which compels 
womer to continue at work till the very day 
of cor‘inment and to return to work as soon as 
they arə physically able to stir out of their homes. 
Such rrohivition is, therefore, invariably accom- 
pained by the grant of partial remuneration during 
the erod of enforced absence. Mr. Joshi does not 
define zhe basis on which such remuneration should 
be made, -but leaves it to be determined according 
to rues to be framed by Local Governments. 
Where payment is to be made by employers direct 
to women workers, it may happen that -to reduce 
their TabiLty under the law, women may be dis- 
misec from employment some time before they 
would secome entitled to take leave of absence and 
get toe benefit of maternity allowances. To pre- 
ven. this and to ensure that all women of child- 
bearins age employed in industries enjoy the 
provection which it is the aim of such legislation 
to corfer, Mr. ‘Joshi proposes that the benefits 
shoulc be payable not by individual employers but 
by Local Governments, out of central funds raised 
for ths purpose by means of contributions leived 
from the industries concerned, the method of 
levring thc contributions being determined by the 

Governments in accordance with rules to 
be amed under the Act. 
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“The Little Finger” 


zen in India, the anthropological quarter- 
ly, is ful. of instructive and attractive articles, 
bus we must content ourselves with extract- 
ing Ettle tit-bits, one of which is about the 
“litle finger.” Mr. Kalipada Mitra writes :— 


Ths article entitled “The Little Finger” 
(Vol, IL p. 190 77) by Rai Bahadur Hira Lal re- 
mind: me of the magical significance of the little 
finge> both in West and East Bengal. Mothers in 
West Benzal (districts of Burdwan. and Hooghly) 
who have lost their children and are therefore 
always nervous will, before they take out a child 
in the open, e. g. when going from one house to 
another ir the village, spit on the bosom of the 
chid and bite its little finger. In the districts of 
Nalia. Murshidabad and Rajshahi (Bengal) when the 
soz. undertakes a journey somewhere the mother as 
a ~ort of >rotective charm bites the little finger of 
his læt hend, touches the head with the dust of 
her left fot and smears the forehead with the juice 
of the leaves of the plant called Nagadana (Artimi- 
sic Falgais). My friend, Professor Priyagovinda 
Dutt tells me that in his sub-division (Tangail, My- 
mnsngh District, Hast Bengal) when the cocoanut 
paim first blossoms and indicates an earnest of 
nuts. some one, in a state of ceremonial purity, 
scales the palm and besmears the flowers with 
blood taken from the little finger. 

Scitting as a protective and curative charm is 
praczsed all the world over. I have said something 
atout it “an article entitled Human Scane-gouts to 
be scortlr published in J. B. O. R. S. I am not 


quite sure whether the biting of the little finger is . 


mea=t to propitiate or to keep away evil spirits or 
ward off the evil eye. Besmearing ‘the spathal 
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flowers of the coco-palm: is- evidently meant to 
please tle guardian spirit of the tree. and induce 
it to caase the tree to bear nuts in abundance. 
The nagadana plant is called in Sanskrit naga-dama- 
naka or the queller of snakes. On account of its 

eculiar tragrance it is said to scare away snakes. 
It is also a popular belief that it puts to flight by 
its smell ghosts and evil spirits especially at night. 
Besmeariag the forehead with its juice therefore 
shields a boy from the evil influence of Nagas and 
Evil Spits. ; 

Interesting references to the little finger are_ to 
be founc in the Tales of the Punjab. The Son 
of the Seven Mothers, in the tale, plucked the tall- 
est spike of rice, but heedless of the warning, yield- 
ed, as he turned homewards, to the request made 
in the tenderest accents by the other rice plants to 
pluck them, looked back, and---lo!---he was reduced 
to a little heap of ashes. Now the old hag “came 
to the heap of ashes, and knowing by her arts 
what it was, she took a littl water, kneading the 
ashes into a paste, formed it mto the likeness of a 
man; then putting a drop of blood from her kettle 
finger toto its mouth, she blew on it, and instantly 
the son cf seven mothers started up as well as 
ever. 
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“The Foxes’ Wedding” 


Ancther is by the same writer: 


Whilə reading the “Tales of Old Japan” I came 
across zhe following. passage :---“When the cere- 
monies tad been concluded, an auspicious day was 
chosen for the bride to go to her husband’s house, 
and she was carried off in solemn procession diring 
a shower of rain, the sun shining all the while.” 

It is a strange coincidence that in Western 
Bengal, Eastern Bengal, Bihar and Malabar the same 
sort of belief should exist among the common 
people. During a shower of rain, the sun shining 
the hile, I have heard litttle boys lustily shouting 
and singing the doggerel,— 

Ò Rod hachchhe jal hachche, 


Khenksialir biye hachehhe, (Hughli, Burdwan 
anc. Howrah). 

(ii) Pode rode jal hat, l 
Sicl Sialir biye har. (Birbhum). 


i.e. The sun doth shine, while it doth rain. 
Tre fox his winsome bride doth gain, 
(iii) Dr, Rod hachchhe jal hachchhe 
Sail kukurer biye hachchhe — , 
i. e—The Sun doth shine, while 1t doth rain, 
The fox and bitch do wed the twain. 

(iv) Jiale biya kare chhati muray diya. 
ae pan — A E E NE diya. 
(Mymensing). 

ji. e. ths fox weds with an umbrella on his head 
and the women whose husbands are living eat pan. 
In Bihar also the boys shout likewise at the time:— 

(v) Gidhar gidharni biya hot. 

(vi) Giddra gidhrise biya bhel. _. 

There must be some corresponding folk-poetry ; 

I have got one, but that is not quite relevant 
though it has a curious resemblance to a Bengali 
folk-poetry exhorting the Sun to appear while he 
is tardy. 

It may be that in other parts of India, such 

belief may exist, and folk-poetry embodying it 
may be heard. Is this coincidence merely accidental 
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And why should such a phenomenon as rain 
being accompanied by sunshine be at all associated 
with the fox’s wedding in so widely separated 
countries as India and Japan ? Or does it in any 
way, however mysterious and now inexplicable, 
point to some culture-contact? 

Lord Redesdale says in the foot-note— ‘A shower 
during sunshine, which we call the ` ‘Devil _ beating 
his wife” is called in Japan ` ‘the fox’s bride going 
to her husband’s house.” 


; Tibet i 


The Maha- Bodhi contains the report of a 
very interesting address on Tibet by Madame 
Alexandra David Neel, the enterprising and 
courageous traveller, whom we had the 
pleasure to meet more than 12 years ago 
in Calcutta. We quote below a portion of 
what she says regarding hermit-life in Tibet. 


The hermit-life has, since long, been very 
fascinating for the Tibetans. Nowadays when 
hermits can hardly be found elsewhere. there are a 
rather Jarge number of them in Tabet. Every Lama 
who wishes to enjoy the consideration of his 
countrymen, both monks and Jaymen, must devote 
some time of his life in seclusion. 

Seclusion is called “tsam” in Tibetan. Literally 
that word means “Barrier”. To remain in “tsam” 
is to say that one has drawn a barrier, a partition 
between himself and the external world. 

There are different kinds of tsa. 
cribe the principal of them, 
least strict one. 

(1) A lama or a layman may shut himself up in 
his room or a swt of rooms and see only the 
members of his own household. He will neither 
go out nor receive visitors. 

~ (2) One shuts oneself up in a room and se® but 
one attendant. One is then at liberty to look out- 
side through the window but must not be seen and, 
in some cases, visitors may, be received who will 
be allowed to speak to the “tsampa” (the man who 
practises tsam) a curtain being drawn between 
tnem so that they may hear him, but not see him. 

(3) One leaves his*house and shuts himself up in 
a solitary dwelling or a cave situated in a secluded 
spot on the hills or in the forest. There he may 
be attended by a disciple, a servant or a relative. 
He may either see him and speak to him, but to 

alone, or if more strict, he has to keep perfect- 
ly silent. He may either look outside his house or 
again, In more strict cases, a wall is built in front 
of the windows at a little distance so that light 
may enter the house but the sight of the surround- 
ing land will be shut off from him. 

A favourite plan of the “tsam khang” (retreat 
house} is a small courtyard enclosed within walls 
and a little house standing in the middle. So the 
Tsampa or recluse may take some exercise in the 
open air between the walls, without either being 
seen or seeing anything hut the sky overhead. 

A much more severe kind of “tsam” is that 
which is practised in cemplete darkness. Then the 
“tsampa” sees nobody. He receives his meals 
through an aperture in the walls, that 1s provided 
with double doors so as to prevent the light from 
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‘entering the room when the food is teken inside by 
. the recluse. 


Some Lamas remain in darknes for a time, 
some 2ven for a life-time. The period, as a rule, 
chosen in any rigorous kird of “tsem” is three 
years, three months, three weeks, thrce days. 

Besides these occasional recluses, we the 
lifelong hermits living in solitude and often in 
nearly inaccessibie places. They are alone, they 
themselves do the indispensable work needed, such 
as fetching water from a stream, boiling tea, from 
time to time perhaps allowing themselves an éxtra 
diet of a thick soup of barley flour. [Irovisions are 


. Sent tc them from time to time at long intervals, by 


their dayakas or disciples. 


Deepavali 


We read in the Jaina Gazette — 


Deepavali is one of the several impo-tant national 
festivals celebrated in India. At any rate it Is the 
festival that 1s most enjoyed by all classes of peop'e. 
In the calendar of the Jains and the Hindis 
Deepavali isa red-letter day; but the significance. 
of the holiday is different with the different 
religiorists. 

Nearly twenty-five centuries azo Lo:d Mahavira 
the las: Firthankara of the Jainas was wandering 
and preaching [hs doctrines in Berar and the 
countries around. The Lord attained Nirvana in the 
4th part of the night of the fourteenth day of the 
dark haif of the month of Kartik in the year 527 
before hrist. At the time when the Lord ascend: qd 
to the region of Eternal Bliss strange phenomena 
were seen by the men on earth ard the anes 'ls 
above. The followers of the Lord sssembled at 
Pavapuzi and celebrated the, Nirvani-puja in a 
grand manner. They said. “Since che Light of 
Wisdoir. 1s now gone from our midst, lat us make 
artificial hehts to commemorate the existence of the 
Supreme Light, ” and thus saying they lighted rows 
of ligkts (deepa-avali) in the place wha ce the Lord 
departed. The gods came to the placa and sang 
praises of the Lord_and Agni-Indra bewed before 
the remains of the Lord when flames o? fire flashed 
from his head and consumed the holy lody of the 
Tirthankara. 

From that glorious day onwards the Jains have 
been celebrating every year Deepavali festival to 

ring tc their memory the event of the Nirvana of 
their Lord. This is the Jain significance of Deepa- 
va 


Regarding the same festival, Mer in India 
has tke following :— 


In the Folk-Lore for December 1923, the late 
Dr. Crooke gave an account of the Lavali or the 
Tw ? Festival of the Hindus. It is shewn that 

ivali in its most primitive form i; connected 
with cattle breeding and agriculture. It is fixed 
in the new moon of the month of Kartik, about 
the time of the harvest of the rainy oops,—millet, 
early (gus) rice, and the like, this autimnal_ har- 
vest like the winter harvest being_ obviously 
suitable for observances of this kind. amps and 
iluminazions are used in Hindu, Jain and Buddhist 
worship with the object of keeping 2vil_ spirits 
from devouring the oblations. The Lang Festival, 
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as now celebrated in India, Dr. Crooke thinks, 


mrosilv represents the conflation of various obser-. 


vances of the rite de passage type, of which the 
lizhting of the lamps is not a necessary part of the 
ritual amorg the more primitive tribes ; with, these 
tribes the Diwali is a “generai prophylactic mite 
intendad © protect the cattle”. The autumnal 
eyumex wes selected as its date because spirits are 
supposed to be active at this season. 





Education among the Jainas 


Mr. Narotam B. Shah tells the 
the Jainc Gazette :— 


“he edteational statistics among the Jain com- 
munity clearly show that only 26 per cent of the 
whole Jain population are literates, g.e., those who 
can orly read and write. It is a pity that nearly 
(> per cert of the whole Jain population know 
rotang about the three R’s.; though they may take 
ae in being one of the foremost communities in 

dia from the commercial point of view. The 
more sorrcwful tale to describe is that only 12 per 
cent cf those Jain students in primary education 
€0 «2 fcr secondary education and hardly 2 per 
cent prosecute their studies in Colleges (Arts and 
Prcfersional). Looking to the female education we 
finc mat cnly 4 per cent of the whole Jain popula- 
ton are literates, ¢.¢, 96. per cent of the Jain 
jen:a_2s are altogether classed as illiterates. It is 
very strange to find that the number of Jain 
students has decreased by nearly five thousand 
during the last decade. 

mer zhe circumstances if no practical means 
are Covised for the advancement of education n 
proper direction, the time is not far when the Jains 
‘will have to be considered as one of the. Backward. 
classes owing to lack of education and having no 
voice In political matters as observed by Mr. Survey 
‘n his evidence before the Reform Committee recent- 
ly. Ic is cherefore a serious question for the Jains 
zo deal wth for the spread of education among the 
Jain masses when thousands of rupees are spent 
avery yeer for caste dinners, processions and other 
showy functions by the Jains. It is quite astonish- 
ing ty learn that the Jains who are so sympathetic 
is to save life of a tiny insect like an ant should 
see vith their open eyes such a large illiteracy and 
take 20 proper steps to better the educational status 
and do something for the welfare of the future 
Zenerahor. 


Signs of Awakening 


Prabuddha Bharata thinks :-— 


There is no reason for despair. One who_ has 
eyes must see the signs of awakening everywhere. 
The darkest, stormy night, so discouraging, so 
chilly and dreary, is now going to have its_ end, 
and we can see the first. flush of a sunny dawn. 
Tke ustcry of the world bears testimony to the 
fact -hat there are ups and downs in the march. of 
a nation. India too went to sleep for some time 
after a glorious period of her national life. This 
sleep~th-s lull and pause after years of tremendous 
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useful cectivity, cannot ‘be’ everlasting. - By. the 
inevitable law of nature, India is rising unmistak- 
ably and getting ready for playing her role in the 
future history of humanity. There is already a 
stir among the young and old, and instances of 
sacrifice for the national cause are multiplying 
from dav to day. In times of famine. pestilence, 
flood, cyclone -or such other national calamities, 
the appeal for help and service receives a hearty 
response from all quarters. Is if not encouraging 
and hopeful ? With the Swami Vivekananda let us 
address the India that is awakening and say :— 

Once more awake | 

For sleep it was, not death, to bring thee life 

Anew, and rest to lotus-eyes, for visions w 

Daring yet ; the world in need awaits, O Truth ! 

No death for thee ; 

Resume thy march, 

With gentle feet that would not, break the 

Peaceful rest, even of the road-side dust - 

That lies so low. Yet strong and steady, 

Bliss‘ul, bold and free. Awakener, ever, 

Forward! Speak thy stirring words. 


Marriage and Efficiency. 


Mr. J. Millott 
Kalpaka— 


_ Marriage, when the contracting parties are 
rightly mated and happily wed, will prove an 
additioral help to, efficiency. The companionship 
of a congenial matrimonial partner -is both exhul- 
arating and reassuring. A man can have no better 
safeguard than a good sensible. wife; and a wife 
feels stronger and surer in having the companion- 
ship of an intelligent, practical and true husband ; 
either are more capable of successfully combating 


Severn observes in the 


_ the battles of life in double harness than singly. 
‘I say this because many practical business men are 


inclined to delay marriage too long, and perhaps to 
forego marriage under the delusion that it may 

der their business or professional prospects ; 
while the modesty of good women who long to be 
useful help-mates, prevents them pushing them- 
selves forward. “The unity of strong nation 1s mM 
the family,’ says Arnold. White, and’ ‘All legisla- 
tion, habits, ideals, policy or ambitions that in- 
crease the welfare and multiply the, number of 
happy families are good for the nation. Things 
that stant, belittle or ridicule domestic life are bad 
for the nation. This is the common-place, but bed- 
rock Truth’. 
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The Religion of the Ancient Tamils. 


Tn an article by the late Mudaliar S. Saba- 
ratnam published in Hveryiman’s Review. it is 
stated :— 


‘The religion of the ancient Tamils was, entirely 
idéntical with the religion of the Sanskrit Vedas 
and Azamas and that the Tamils were more highly 
advanced in the plane of spirituality than they 
are now. Weare at times accused of attaching 
undue importance to our past greatness, but can 
we, with all our boasted modern civilisation and 
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stood for election. 
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intellectual advancement, find, a single instance 
in which one has given expression to his vision of 
the spiritual plane so beautifully and so exactly 
as the ahove quotations do ? 

Not only the religious literature of the ancient 
Tamils, but their classical literature too, very 
clearly. shows that the religion of the ancient 
Tarmiis was not in, any way different from the 
Agamic or the Vedic religion. Even Tholkappiam 
the oldest of the existing: Tamil classics is very 
strong on this point, and it will be quite unsafe, in 
the face of such strong evidence to put forward 
any theory that is not supported by any evidence 
and that is admired only for its novelty. 





For and About Women 


The following paragraphs are taken from 
Stri-Dharma:— 


CONVOCATION OF THE INDIAN WOMEN’S UNIVERSITY 


Starting without an anna of endowment or 
Brant it gained so much attention and respect that 
In its sixth year it_ found itself donated over 18 
lakhs of rupees and. in this ninth year it is in 
possession of new College huildings and a Hostel 
and houses for students and professors. These new 
buildings nave cost Rs. 250,000. It is very credit- 
able that the University has been able, to pay of 
a debt of Rs, 86,000 by collections during the last 
three years. The College is now on the assured road 
to success and permanence. A new school has been 
opened by the University authorities in Bombay. 

me other schools and two colleges are feeders and 
constituents of the University. Over twenty ladies 
have taken their Q. A. (Graduate in Arts) Degrees. 
Six women and fifty men, attended the last annual 
meeting of the Senate which shows how many 
well-known educationists are keenly interested in 
the government of the University. 


Tar New Goveryuent of Great BRITAIN 


The elections were specially unfortunate for 
women candidates for Parliament of whom 41 
Only four women were returned 
to Parliament. These are the Duchess of Atholl, 
Lady Astor, Mrs. Phillipson and Miss Wilkinson. 
Regret is widespread at the defeat of the popular 
and capable Miss Margaret Bondfield. The women 
candidates polled over 400,000 votes in total which 
18 a very great increase in their popularity, though 
the turn over of the mass of the voters to the Old 
Party. retains all the insular tradition of | dislike of 
a foreigner, and disapproval of treaties with Russia 
resulted in many disappointed hearts as the elec- 
tion results were published. The new Government 
is pledged to bring forward the Equal Franchise 
Bill and this will give the vote to women of 21 and 
thus increase the women’s vote by several millions, 
but_ the future does not look bright for reforms for 
india or elsewhere. 


CHINA 


A bank, completely staffed and financed by 
women, to promote employment of Chinese- women 
and- to encourage them in saving, has been orga- 
nized by prominent Chinese women of Shanghai. 
Women employees are being sent to a bank train- 
ang school. 
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SIAM 

Women police have long been an instituticn in 
Sian, where a corps of female police ix maint: ined 
to guard the Inner of Women’s Palece at Bane kok. 
They are uniformed but not armed. and they 
fo.low every stranger who enters the P lace 
precincts and remain with him until he le, ves. 
and even palace officials. workmen, doctors. >te 


Á 2 wine 3 
always have one of the corps in atzendance. 
PERSIA 
Special protective measures have been pro ml- 


gatel in Persia for women and children empie ved 
in the carpet industry, An eight-hour day has 
beer: fixed. The minimum age for boy workers 1s 
now elght years, and ‘or girl workers ten ycars. 
Workshops for boys must be separate from tose 
for girls, and the supervision of the workshops 
for girls must be entrustel to women. 


The Indian Cotton Excise 


My. S. Subbarama Aiyar writes in 
Mysore Economie Journal :— 


Nct only is gone for ever the large and lucratve 
expert trade in yarns and cloth wih China, end 
Japan—once important customers of _ Indian Alll-— 
but 27en in the home market there is danger from 
Japan2se competition: at the present time. 

“With an adequate supply of efficiznt and cheap 
labour.” this: pamphlet informs us, “working th ur 
mills cor 22 hours per day, with many and varic is 
forms of direct and indirect State aid such as 
loans at low rates of interest, the cost of prodi c- 
tion in the cotton mills of Japan is much low2r 
than in India, and. these factors ecmbined with 
specia. concessions in regard to freigh: retes hace 
enablei Japan not only to enter but even ʻo under- 
sell Intian-made products in the Indian market n 
spite of the import duty of 5 per cent. on yarn ard 
11 per cent. on cloth. In June cf tms year, 
Japanese mills were selling 20s. yarn, che stap e 
product of Indian mills at 18 to 18'2 amas pt 
ib. in Sombay. The Indian mills, at ‘he price of 
cotto. which existed at that time, could not pr- 
duce a decent quality of 20s. yarn at anythirz 
under 1812 annas. Japanese drills at the sime data 
were selling at Re. 1—5—0 per 1b, a price at whic a 
TIndiar. nilis could hardly manufacture similar good, 
let_alone make any profit.” | 

If it be objected that in spite of the excise duty 
the cotton industry has developed since 1896, tha 
consumar is, in the words of the pamphlet, that “It 
could hardly fail to do so with the natural advant- 
ages of a cotton crop of 5 million bales, and a 
consuming public of more than 300 millions 1- 
India alone; but its development can hardly be 
considered even satisfactory when ore considers 
that three-fifths of the cotton grown in the country 
in 1922-23 was exported and manufastured int 
yarn ard cloth in foreign countries, and wien the 
powerlsoms of the country. produce cloch enough 
to suprly only. one-third of the cloth purchase 
annually by the inhabitants of this country.’ 

Tf, as we have heard it said. the mul-owners have 
no real grievance in that they «ere declaring 
enormou: profits in recent years in spite of the 
duty, the answer is that the circumstence» were 
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somewhat exceptional in post-war years and they 
are not likely to continue. Ii the excise duty Is 
merely mean; to be a tax on profits, it ought m 
justice be remitted where there is no profit or 
when the mills are working ata loss. In any case 
the best method of taxing profits is by means of 
Income and Super-taxes and not by an excise. 

It is also well known that an enormous charge 
falls on the mill industry im other ways. Sizing, 
dyeing, and ‘inishing materials are assessed at 15 
per cent. an since 1922 machinery at 27/2 per cent. 
According tc the Millowners’ estimate “the total 
taxation paic. by mills in the form of excise duty 
on cloth anc. import duty on mill stores is nearly 
260 lakhs of rupees per year and this on a paid-up 
share capita. of Rs. 36 crores is equivalent toa tax 
of 72 per cent whichis probably at least 5 per 
cent more than any other major industry is called 
upon to pay.” 


— 


Women’s Education for Social and 
Civic Service. 


The following is taken from a speech 
delivered by Dewan A. R. Banerji of Mysore 
reported ia the Mysore Economic Journal :— 


Taking zhe political problem into consideration 
fora moment I think it is absolutely necessary 
to stars en organization throughout the whole 
lergth and » breadth of India for the training of 
women in the field cf political and social sciences, 
social ethics, civic and child welfare, poor relief 
and other allied matters, so that the most capable 
amongst them may become leaders amongst. their 
own sex in the field of social and civic and also 
politica: work. Such an organization on an extens- 
ive scale is one of the most urgent needs of the 
country end any form of education above the 
middle school that the Government may promote, 
should have, as one of its objects, the development 
of this important side of women’s education irres- 
pective of anything that voluntary effort may ~do. 
While, therefore, 1 do not definitely propose for any 
hard and rigid differentiation in the curriculum 
of educaion for boys and giris respectively. I am 
of opirior that we have to look considerably ahead 
at the present moment and prepare the ground for 
sowing the seed which in course of time will bring 
us a harvest of a large number of women workers 
to constitute themselves as leaders of public opi- 
nion and organizers in the field of social service 
and politics amongst their own sex. Without their 
aid and their moral support and co-operation, I feel 
that the srogress of India as a nation will be slow 
and cons derably retarded, 





England a Hundred Years Ago 


In the first of a series ofarticles contribut- 
ed to the Young Men of India by Mr. J. S. 
Hoyland on “The Civilizing of England,” a 
picture is given of England as it existed about 
a hundred years ago. Mr. Hoyland says :— 
Few people now realize one-tenth of. the horrors 
and atrocifies which marked the national life of 
® ' 
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' England one hundred years ago, when deceived by 
‘the wealth of an unparalleled commercial prosperity 


the nation reeléd swiftly downhill towards bar- 
barism. The transformation of that national life 
and the sweeping away one after another of those 
injustices and -atrocities constitute a study of 
absorbing interest. to all who are concerned with 
the problems of national regeneration,and especially, 
perhaps. to those who believe that the most important 
la forces for such regeneration is the force of 
religion. 


We reproduce below parts of the writer's 
deseription. 


JERRY-BULDING 


In one part of Manchester there was a whole 
street built to follow the course of a deep ditch. 
this way deeper cellars could be secured without 
the cost of digging, these cellars being destined, of 
course, to form the dwelling-places of human beings. 
The new streets were mostly unpaved, with a dung 
heap or a ditch in the middle, and the houses were 
built back to back, without ventilation or drainage. 
Into these rickety and insanitary structures the 
emigrant population from the country distiivts crowd- 
edin their thousands. Whole families were crammed 
into one corner of a cellar or garret. The spaces of 
unenclosed common land within the limits of these 
new townships (land which had belonged from 
time immemorial to the people as a whole) were 
greedily appropriated under the Enclosure Acts by 
the politically powerful classes; and thus the 
people were steadily deprived of all opportunity for 
recreation and for contact with nature. 


DISEASE 


No wonder-that in these new towns disease was 
rampant. During an epidemic not one house in 
the street referred to above escaped cholera, Va- 
rious fevers devastated the new industrial commu- 
nities, especially the horrible “putrid fever.” To 
these diseases must be added the various forms of 
diseas® consequent on the industries in which the 
industrial population were employed. There were 
occupations which destined the operative almost 
inevitably to consumption, to ‘“phossy-jaw,” to 
lead poisoning, to various forms of cancer, and to 
appalling deformities, The infantile death-rate was 
terribly high. 


Munrcrean CORRUPTION 


Municipal corruption. and inefficiency were 
rampant, paving and lighting were disregarded, 
drainage and water supply were bad, municipal, 
offices were often sold or made the reward for 
political work, and town revenues were frequently 
used by private persons for their own benefit. It 
was declared in Parliament by Lord John Russell, 
that some of the town councils had actually borrow- 
ed money from year to year in order to divide it 


amcng the members. In the year 1833, in 186 of 


the 198 chief English towns, the governing body 
was_co-optative, that is, it perpetuated itself. 

For long the new industrial towns can only be 
described as hells upon earth, hells created by the 
greed of gain on the part of manufacturer or 
speculative builder, a greed as yet unchecked by 
the awakening of the corporate conscience of. the 
community, 


PETERLOO 
As time went on, a separate manufacturing: 
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class appeared, and a> class which was in many ‘ 
directions appallingly indifferent concerning the- 


well-being and even the lives of their employees. 
Competition was exceedingly severe, so much so 
that it was said that, had it been possible, the 
masters would have employed their hands for the 
whole twenty-four hours continuously. There grew 
up in the manufacturing districts two hostile races, 
and the conditions in the towns came to resemble 
those of a community forcibly controlled. by mar- 
tial law. Troops had to be employed to hold down 
the people. The barrack accommodation was in- 
creased between 1793 and 1815 from that suffi- 
cient for 21,U00 troops to that sufficient for 155,000. 
The new barracks were distributed all over the 
country, and the Government was not slow to 
avail itself of the means of violent repression thus 
secured. The industrial districts soon became in 
reality a country under military occupation. 

The uses to which the troops were put (and 
especially the hated yeomanry, which was largely 
a Class-corps, drawn from the upper sections of the 
community) may be illustrated by the story of the 
Peterloo Massacre at Manchester in 1819. 


Potice Spres 


Especially odious was the manner in which 
spies, informers and “agents provocateurs” were 
used by the Government in order to_ incriminate 
members of the industrial classes, and especially 
anyone who seemed likely to become a_ leader. 
Nadin, the infamous deputy constable of Man- 
chester, made a fortune out of his position, al- 
though he had begun his career as a poor man. 
It was said that in 1816 he had made £20,000 out 
of his position, and that he received £40 for every 
conviction he secured. One of his police consta- 
bles, who had been present at Peterloo, admitted 
under cross examination that he had been em- 
ployed to entice people to_ put forged notes into 
circulation, in order to render possible their con- 
viction;and that one of his victims had been 
hanged. 

It was stated in the House of Commons, in 1818, 
that a case had recently occurred in Birmingham in 
which police officers had earned £120 by the con- 
viction of three boys, that the police employed 
council (sic) in order to secure convictions, and that 
anyone who had experience of the court could see 
how eager the police were to have a man com- 
mitted for a capital offence. 


Tar Law WEIGHTED AGAINST THE Poor 


The law, in short, was heavily weighted against 
the poor. During the first two generations of the 
Industrial Revolution the criminal code steadily 
became more savage and inhuman; especially in 
regard to capital punishment. The governing 
classes regarded the judges and magistrates as the 
spearhead of a highly-elaborated system of repres- 
gion, aS is shown by the correspondence between 
the Home Office and the magistrates. In this 
correspondence the law is regarded “as an instru- 


ment not of justice but of repression.” Especially 
unfair were the Vagrancy Laws, which were 


employed for the purpose of laying by the heels 
any one of the lower orders who appeared to the 
magistrates to be a possible leader of discontent. 
A clerzeyman-magistrate informed the Home Office, 
in 1817, that he had arrested two men who were 
engaged in distributing literature written by William 
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Cobett the great champion of popular litarty.and “hed 
had them well flogged at the whippinzpost,” 

_Laws had been passed at various periods f r- 
bidding what was known as the “ trick systein ” 
under which part of the employ’ee’s wuges was pa.d 
in the form of orders for goods to be supplied iron 
shops kept by the mill management (the 0:8 
being zrequently bad, and the prices ugh. in the o 
“Tommy Shops”). 

uring the first two generations of she Industrial 

Revolution the law was deliberate y ample red 
agains: the poor and in favour of the “ich. and that 
the rich were enabled to evade the con.equen s 
breaking it even in those few cases where it procit- 
ed the poor. 

The truth, of course, is that the government of 
England was at this time a close oligarchy. It wis 
a class-government using all the irstruments of 
legislation and repression for the purrose of mail- 
taining the ascendancy of the laml-owning ad 
propeitied classes. It is estimated that 115 memis +s 
of tha aristocracy drew, in the period immediste y 
prececing the Reform Bill of 1832, £650,000 pər 
annum of public money in the form of sinecares, 

political executive power was ir the hands bf 
the wealthy classes, and they usel that powor 
selfishly and tyrannically. Every problem whi h 
arose ìn the field of politics or of economics was 
considared not from the point of view cf the inter: st 
of the country as a whole, but from the point bf 
view Gf the interests of property. 


Lacx or EQUALITY AND THE SENSE oF Cr1izensui> 


It is clear that where such a state of mird 
existed amongst the governing clas3es there wis 
no genuine equality for poor and rich befor t.e 
law. A bishop had declared, ia 1795, that t.e 
mass of the people have nothing ta do with t:e 
laws tut to obey them. 

he governing classes showed scareely ary 
power of imagination or sympathy in their relatio is 
with the working classes. Operatives were resa died 
merely from the point of view ofslave labour. bait 
were z0 this degree worse off than slaves, that 
the masters had no incentive to see tc the.r phrsic- 
al we.l-being, and hence their wages were for 
long periods together far be!ow what was sufficieut 
to maintain the physical strength of tke workers. 

_ There was no idea in the minds of tae 1 roperticd 
oligarchy of citizenship as a bond uniting all 
classes for the furtherance of the rrosrerity ard 
happiness of the whole State. Just as the privilen d 
classes in Greece and Rome had bean contert o 
live on slave labour, so the privileged classes n 
England during this first period of tke Industri] 
Revolction were content to be maintained by the 
unremitting and miserably requited labour of a 
helot class. It may even be said that tuey rejocre ] 
in, ard used every means in their power to bing 
about, the disappearance of the old mdepencert 
classes. 

ATTITUDE oF THE CHURCH 

During the period which we are reviewiig rew 
offences were constantly being added to tha statuts 
book, and brutal, penalties were being attached t9 
them. Nothing is more striking than the act ilit 
parson-magistrates appear to have beea’ especi.J)]7 
severa in the application of this savage ecle. One 
of ihe magistrates responsible for -he Peterlos 
Massacre was a clergyman. There was, in 1832. a 
scandalous case of a clergyman colherye owner ct 
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the time of a sirike evicting all his tenants, in 
spite of the fact that a cholera epidemic was raging 
at the time. We have already noticed the case of 
the parson-magistrate who seized and flogged, 
under the Vagrancy Laws, two men who were 
distributing Cobbett’s pamphlets. The Church was 
indeed in the main, but an accomplice to the 
prevailing c.ass tyranny, and during the laborious 
process of rational regeneration, which we shall be 
considering in the second section of these articles, 
it 18 a meancholy fact that the bishops were 
generally found to be voting on the wrong side 
in the House of Lords. The only class that re- 
mained solic for the old system was the church 
clergy. who were so conscious of unpopularity 
that they believed reform would lead to the qe- 
struction of the Establishment. 


Tre Sctspension or Hasras Corpus Act 


in 1817, when Habeas Corpus Act was suspended, 
incredible scandals took place. It was shown in 
Parliament that a man who had been put into 
prison when Habeas Corpus Act was suspended 
was left there for seven years without trial of any 
kind, because the authorities bad forgotten | all 
about him. Men who had been thrown into prison 
without trial in this fashion, and had been for- 
bidden, possibly for years, any communication 
with the oucside world, found perhaps the most 
glaring -.nstance of the cruelty practised in the 
name of the law by a class ascendency which 
regarded anv punishment as legitimate so long as 
it made proverty secure. 


Unsousr TAXATION 


There was for long an opinion amongst the 
propertied ciasses that any attempt to educate the 
proce a would lead to revolutionary agitation, 
rence the notorious “taxes on knowledge” and the 
difficulty suffered by the early advocates of popular 
education. .n 1819 the average price of a news- 
paper was 7d., owing to the stamp duty, the paper 
duty, and the advertisement duty—taxes deliberate- 
ly imposed for the purpose of preventing, the 
dissemination of knowledge. 

It was calculated in 1833 that a labourer earning 
£22-10 a year was paying in taxes £11-7-7. 
Under such sonditions it was, of course, impossible 
Bs the poor to maintain a decent standard of 
ife. | 


DHE FRANCHISE AND REPRESENTATION 


The sears were frequently auctioned to the 
highest bidCcer, the average price shortly before the 
Reform Bill being about £4.000, though in 1826 the 
Leicester seat had cost £19,000 and the Yorkshire seat 
£30.000. The Duke of Norfolk, through his favoured 

osition as a borough-owner, chose eleven mem- 
bers of Pariament. It was reckoned that 276 mem- 
bers of Parliament were_ returned by patrons, of 
whom 203 were Tories. In 1793 it was asserted 
that 306’ members were returned by 162 indi- 
viduals. Seats were publicly advertised for sale. 

Under sach a system it was inevitable that 
bribery and intimidation should be rampant. By 
long-established custom the price of a vote at Hull 
was two guineas, at Stafford. seven. By his one 
confessicn, ord Cockrain paid ten guineas to each 
of the voters in Honiton, and sent the town crier 
around t3 inform them where they could get their 
money. i 

It is n wonder that under such a system 
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Parliament was held by the members of the lower 
orders to be “a laughing-stock and an ancient 
farce.” . 

CAPITAL OFFENCES 


Between 1760 and 1820 more than sixty capital 
offences were added to, the Statute Book, the great 
majority of them being offences against property. 
At the end of the reign of George the Third, there 
were 250 offences to which the death penalty 
attached. “It was said that if a country gentleman 
could obtain nothing else from the Government, he 
was sure to be accommodated with a new capital 
felony.” Qne of the reasons for this tendency 
towards the steady increase of the numbers of 
capital offences is to be found in the total lack of 
anything resembling an efficient police-force. The 
propertied classes were constantly thrown into 
panic by outbreaks of violent crime, against which 
there seemed to be no defence but the futile threat 


of death. 
l Mow. DISOPUNE 


_ The extremely early hours at which work began 
(in some cases 2 a. m.) entailed endless unnecessary 
misery upor the operatives, at atime when few 
poor people owned a clock. The feet of child- 
workers could be heard pattering along the streets. 
long before the time for the mills to open. The 
beatings given by the mill-overseers to the children 
under their control were so severe that fathers often 
preferred to step in and beat their children them- 
selves in order to save them from the_overseer; 
one witness before a Committee of the Lords had 
broken his child’s arm for disobedience in the 
mill. A child witness before another committee, 
who had begun to grow deformed after six months. 
of work, and who had to be half-carried to the mill 
every morning, spoke of an overseer being kept “on 
purpose to strap.” It must indeed have been 
necessary to strap, and to strap mercilessly, in order 
to keep the children at work for twelve, fourteen, 
sixteen, or In some cases elghteen, hours on end. 

A Wroletariat brutally treated became brutal 
in its turn. _ Animals, for instance, were 
tortured with devilish callousness, as may be learnt 
from a study of the recently issued history of the 
Royal Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Animals. 


In 1825 a young woman was brought before a’ 


London magistrate for, skinning twelve cats alive 
and leaving their stil living bodies in torment on 
the pavement of a London street. There was at 
that time no law under which shecould be punished 
for her brutality, and apparently little or no publie 
opinion existed against such crimes. 





Chandidas: Bengali Burns ? 
Mr. Fredoon Kabraji writes in the Voice. 
of India :— 


Song is of a man’s vital being. Some men draw 
pure breath and some draw tainted breath if only 
to live. Some sing high songs and some low—to 
live. That is why poets are “law-givers” in Shel- 
ley’s phrase. They lay down in song the law of 
lite, at least the law of bare existence. Robert 
Burns was such_a singer. In homely Scotch dialect 
he poured out his simple, human heart in un- 
laboured melody. The fairy-queen of song in him 
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sang straightly and true to the fairies of scng in 
the unspoiled human hearts. : 
their hearts yearned for love and throbbed to life’s 
finer impulses. Bobbie Burns gave them songs out 
of his own bursting heart which was all the world’s 
bursting heart. And what Burns did for the 
world narrowed only by the outward limitations 
of a country-dialect, Chandidas did. too. When 
international culture becomes more and more the 
average man’s equipment for life, Rob. Burns will 
not be read by Scotland alone, but by all the world, 


‘and Chandidas will be read not only by Bengal, 


but by the whole world too. Chandidas has been 
most inadequately translated into English. But 
there is one poem rendered mto good Scotzh by 
ihe young Bengali poet and scholar, now dead, 
Roby Datta, which gives some idea of Chancidas’s, 
lyrical, homely and plaintive genius. 


“Love’s Wean ann Wor.” 


“Stemin’ Luve a pool’s bliss 
Ance I gaed to bathe therein ; 
But, ere I came out’ this, 

There did fa’ an evil win’. 

What is he that will’t to mak 
Luve a drumlie gumblie pool ? 
Hech, how many a shark an’ snak 
Glowr to seek and cleck the fool! 
Shame o’ mammie, shame ọ dad, 
Shame o’ people an’ o’ clan, 
Come at ween me and my lad, 
Whisper ‘Lea’e thy -dautit man,’ 
O the heavy, heavy smart, 

For I vadna cease to feel 
Something knockin’ at my heart 
For I vadna cease to feel, 

Bobbie says: O lassie, hear, 
Weal and Wae be brether twain : 
Hither Weal will gang, 0 thare 
Was maun follow wi? his train !” 


Thus translated very cleverly by Mr. Roby 
Datta into the Scotch vernacular of Bobbie Burns, 
the poem looks much like a Burns’ origina. But 
“Bobbie” in the first line of the last stanza ought 
really to read, “Chandidas” since this is Chandidas’ 
wistful comment on life and love. 


A. Visir to Nanoor 


_ The inscrutable green of those’ ricefields, the 
ineffable colours, the impalpable presences of that 
twelve miles of countryside to Nanoor, were all 
there—fresh and native and lyric in the songs of 
Chandidas we heard that day. We saw the pool 
where Chandidas sat of old thinking— 
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», “Wha is he that wilt to mak 
Luve a drumlie gumlie pool 
Hech how many a shark and snek 
Glowr to seek and cleek the fool ” 


And sad reison had that pure and nolle spirit to 
fear the shark and the snake. The vilagers vere 
little, erring fools themselves and they ca Iced 
Chandidas the fool! They were corrzpt huma_uty 
and they called. Chandidas (a singag angel of 
the Lord) a deeply-tainted sinner. Because. he 
sat on the cdge of the pool lost in medcztation on vid 
till he invested with God the washz--woman in 
white wao came to the pool to weth, and m ryle 
her------one with Nature... 


“A presence to be felt and known” in G «t's 
poetry of creation because he “made ove” (Ch! 
the horrid phrase !) to a widowed wesher-woman 
as Gods angels love the white-sowed was! er- 
women amongst us. The stupid little villas of 
dear, stupid, excitable, human folk coademned | inn 
as a sinner, and a low cad 


“Our sweetest songs are those 
That tell of saddest thought---” 


sang the young martyred poet of England and 
Chandidas said : 


O lassie hear 
Weal and Woe be brether twain; 
Wither weal will gang, O thare 
Woe maun follow with his train. 


The pool where Chandidas sat anl poured cut 
songs to his beloved washer-woman, aad the slal of 
stone on which the beloved washed her clotics 
and “the soul of Chandidas” may still be scen. 
The villagers have revised their verdict. As his 
songs conquered them and his nane became a 
memory, the legend grew that Chanddas was a 
saint. We do not know whether tere was ny 
ormal canonization—but we know tmit the jcr- 
secuted sinner of his day, Chandidas, has now become 
a saint of history. 


_& day might come when Chandidas still singing 
his melodies in the silences of Natcre for miles 
around, and in the hearts of the simple natives of 
the soil—may be translated into Europe in languaces 
and broadcasted over five continents. Fut Chandidas 
wonld ‘prefer that the West should learn his own 
language--Bengali—and sing his poems or hear his 
poems sung in their old-world setting in the quiet 
village of Nanoor. i 
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Labour’s Hight-Hour Day. 


The Political Science Quarterly contains 
an important article on the attempt to esta- 
blish the Hight-Hour Day by international 
action. It tells us what has been done in 
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different countries and what new legislation 
may be required to give effect to the agree- 
ment between the members of the It ternational 
Labour organization. 

“The direct and visible result thus zer has been 
that five states have ratified the HigkteHour com- 
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` yention—Greece in 1920, ` Roumania, India and, 
Czechoslovakia in 1921, and Bulgaria in 1928. 


Various other countries, including British Columbia, : 


have passed legislation carrying out the terms of 
the Convention in all respects, but have not yet 
ratified the Convention. or : 

“In Br:tish India the Convention is already in 
force, anc in 1922 the Factory Act. was amended 
ir order to extend the scope of its application; 
further more, the Indian, Government is now con- 
sidering a new modification of its existing legisla- 
tin which would involve more drastic regulation 
oë the working day than that, provided in the 
Convention. Even the legislation passed! thus 
isr marks a distinct bettering of the standards for- 
merly in jorce, and India’s example has had an 
irfuence upon other’ oriental countries.” 





Electoral Reform and Organized 
Christianity in England. 

In the same Quarterly W.G.H. Cook writes 
cr. the attitude of Organized Christianity in 
regard to reform Parliament, or .more parti- 
cularly, in regard to proposals for the 
extension of the franchise. He says, in 
gart :— 

“One of the most important movements in 
connection with the agitation for Parliamentary 


Feform ir. the last quarter of the eighteenth century - 


wes that which was led by the philosophic _ Dis- 
szaters, Price and Priestley. Pitts attitude in 
r-gard to religious freedom led the leading dissent- 
ers to agitate for Parliamentary Reform as a step 
nesessary to their own civil enfranchisement. The 
more progressive members of the Whig Party, 
including Fox and Grey, were at one with the 
philosophic dissenters in acclaiming the dawn of 
world-wice political enfranchisement and religious 
ayiality, while Burke opposed Price and the 
Critarian _ Reformers with all the power which 
he possessed. The Reform Movement in particular 
towns and villages was largely an effort of Dissent- 
ers: and the counteracting ‘loyalist’ movement 
of 1792 xvas set on foot by churchmen and clergy- 
men, ‘in a panic of the old Dr. Sacheverel type, 
invensified by the news from France.’ There seems 
to be no doubt that the Destruction of Dissenting 
Chapels and of Priestley’s house during the 
Firmingham Riots of 1791 was due to the direct 
‘incitement of the ‘Church and State Party’.” 


Of Wesley the writer says:— 


"The appeal of Wesley, as protest against the 
‘sculless, high and dry, formalism of the church of 
Ergland’ was essentially popular. He re-established 
. tas notion that even the agricultural laborer had 
a soul—a fact which tended to be obscured by the 
social arrangements then coming into force. He 
tought and his followers taught, vigorously and 
etectively, the existence of a Go o cared for 
ail the dwellers upon earth, Who would not let 
even a sparrow fall, and Who went to the extreme 
sacrifice to purchase from the evil adversary the 
souls of all*His children.” 


Regarding the Church of England the 
writer abserves :—- 
e 


* 
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“The attitude of the Church of the England in re- 
gard to the First Reform Bill may be summed up in a 
single sentence. “There was but one class opposed 
to the Bill with anything like unanimity—the 
clergy of the Church of England.” (Trevelyan) 





The Rustic and the Urban Type. 


Count Richard R. N. Coudenhove-Kalergi, 
founder of the “ Pan-Europa League,” observes 
in the Century Magaxine:— 


The country and the city are the two poles of 
human destiny. Country and city both engender 
ied peculiar type of humanity, the rustic and the 
urban. 

The rustic and the urban type are psychological 
antipodes. Peasants of the most widely _ differen- 
tiated regions often resemble one another more 
closely in spirit than the city-dwellers of the 
neighboring metropolis. Country is separated from 
country, city from city, by space, but city is, sepa- 
rated from country by time. Representatives of 
all the ages of history are to be found among the 
rustic types of Europe from the Stone Age to the 
Middle Ages, but it is only the metropolis of the 
Occident which has produced the extreme. urban 
type which is the representative of modern civiliza- 
tion. Thus centuries, yes, even millenniums, often 
separate a metropolis from the country that 
surrounds it., ; 

The urbanite man thinks differently, feels dif- 
ferently, and acts differently from the rustic man. 
City life is abstract, mechanical, rational ; country 
life is concrete, organic, irrational. | The city- 
dweller is rationalistic, skeptic, irreligious; the 
countryman is emotional, credulous, superstitious. 

All the thoughts and all the feelings of the 
countryman crystallize themselves about nature: 
he lives in a symbiosis with the brute, with the 
living creature of God; heis an integral part of 
his landscape, dependent upon the weather and the 
seasons. On the other hand, the center of the 
crystallization of the urban, soul is society, and 
this society lives in a symbiosis with the machine, 
the dead creatiire of man. It is the machine that 
renders the townsman as independent as possible 
of time and space, of season and climate. 

The countryman believes in the power of 
nature over man; the townsman believes in the 
power of man over nature. The rustic is a product 
of nature, the urbanite, a product of society; the 
one sees end, measure, and acme of the world in 
the cosmos, the other-in humanity. 

The rural human being is conservative, like 
nature herself : the urban human being 1s progres- 
sive, like society. All progress, in fact, proceeds 
from cities and from city-dwellers. 





9 . 
A Benares Saint. 


Mr. Dhan Gopal Mukerji contributes to 
the same magazine an interesting paper on 
“Saints in Benares,” in which he embodies 
talks with some holy men in that holy city 
one of the talks being told thus:— 
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_We came upon a man with his right arm up- 
raised,- petrified. It stuck out like a stump from 
his shoulder. He was a gaunt, shaggy fellow, his 
face and head covered with black hair streaked 
with white. He sat on the bank of the river 
Staring at the water, motionless in the twilight 
and never shutting his eyes. I hesitated to speak 
to him, but at last summoned my courage and 


said : 
‘Hast thou given thy hand to God?” —— 
What foolishness dost thou utter >’ His voice 
was acrid. 


y arm, friend, why does it stick up like a 
pole?” I persisted. 
; gave me terrible pains the first year I held 
it so,” he replied. “The muscles and the sinews 
are not obedient at once; they pain one before they 
obey, but after a year of terrible suffering the arm 
stiffened, the muscles froze, and the nerves died, 
and since then this refractory limb has behaved as 
it was ordered to—the very emblem of uselessness.”’ 
What drove thee to such self-torture?” I went 


on. 

_ Self-torture ? Dost thou. give false name to true 
things? It was self-liberation. This arm had to 
become petrified.” R 

But why?” I spoke confidently, since in all 

India religious secrets are public property. 

act of evil of dire consequence came to 
this world owing to that foolish hand, It struck 
one I loved most, so I punished it. Religion says 
that a limb that sins shall cease to exist.” 

. Master,” I exclaimed, “thou art a good Chris- 
tian. The Christian God teaches, ‘If thy hand 
offend thee, cut it off.” 
am but I am Hindu, my son,” he replied stolidly. 

Take thy babbling away from the presence of 
my meditation.” With these words he fixed his 
steady gaze across the waters on the blue spaces 
beyond, and forgot me as if I had sunk like a stone 
into the fast-darkening Ganges. 


—_—_— 


The Feminine Share in Creative Art. 


About the feminine share in 
art we read in Current Opinion:— 


In discussions regarding sex equality, the argu- 
ment has often been made that no creative women 
have as yet appeared to match such great creative 
men as Shakespeare, Michel-angelo, Homer, So- 

hocles, Dante, Goethe. Velasquez and_many more. 
his argument, as Clemence Dane admits in the 
Yale Review, is, up to a certain point, a valid one, 
Women,” she writes, “can show, when you con- 
sider their physical limitations and preoccupations, 
an amazing list of history-makers.” She names 
Cleopatra, Semiramis, Agrippina, Boadicea, Judith, 
Deborah, Kriemhild, the Medici women, the. Tudor 
women, Eleanor of Aquitaine, Christina of Sweden. 
Joan of Arc, St. Catherine, St. Theresa, St. Clare, 
Florence Nightingale, the Empress Dowager of 
China, Theodora the Dancer and Madame Curie, 
And yet,” she continues, “no Shakespeare ! no 
Michel-angelo ! no Blake |. Any amount of adminis- 
trative and pioneer qualities, but no pre-eminence 
in what, in the stricter sense, we call genius, the 
godlike capacity for breathing on the dust and 


ereative 


- making, qut of it a living creature.” 
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The objection that “there must be something the 


‘matter with women when it comes to the creative 


arts” is met by Miss Dane with the questions : Is 

it too fantastic to suggest that there is nothing 

whatever the matter with them, that, in spite ol 

certain famous exceptions, “genius in women 15 

not absent, but working with’ different tools, eX; 
ressing itself in a totally different medium : 
he goes on to argue: 

“Tt is too fantastic to suggest that men and 
women have always been equals Ina sense an 
with a completeness beyond the, most ardent 
feminisi’s dream; that in the kingdom of art, 
which is the kingdom of the soul, zhe life and 
functions of the sexes are carried on In reverse: 
In this world it is the men who fatker, and the 
women who bear the children. But in the world 
of art, do men bring forth the fruit of the, spirit 
unaided? Ido not believe it. Ido not believe 
that any work of genius (talent is another matter) 
has been produced by one human creatare without 
another human creature being concerned In the 
act of creation. Athena was not less the offspring 
of a woman because she sprang perfected from the 
head of Zeus. play, a poem, a picture must 
have parents like any other child o controlling 
spirit and obedient flesh. The actual relationship 
matters little—mother, sister, lover, wife, patient 
servant, patient friend—all . these have served to 
send man to his brush, his chisel, or his pen. 

Is ita little thing, Miss Dane asis, to light 
such a flame? Is it not in itself genius to be such 
a creature, so made, so grown, so balanc2d, that its 
word, its look, its mere existence, can call into 
being the creative instinct in another? | 

“What of the man of genius, inspired by one 
who is no fool ? What of the woman who fans m 
a Dante or a Goethe the flaming passion of erea- 
tion? We know something of what the Dark Lady 
gave Shakespeare: the good and ill shedid him 
vibrates in every line he wrote. 5 

_ What was in her that drew to her suca a man : 
Lions don’t mate with rabbits. Some equal power, 
something, not mere beauty, there must ‘lave been 
in her and her kind, in the Beatrices, tke Lauras, 
the Juliet Drouets, the Frau von Steins, that gave 
them their place beside their great men. 

“And that power I call the feminine of genius, 
for it is the unique quality, the supreme something, 
out of which, when it meets and marries genius 10 
a man, the work of art is born.” 





Causes of Cancer. 


The same journal says :— 


_ As to the cause or causes of cancer, in his 
illuminating book, “Cancer” (Murray: London), 
J. Ellis Barker states that whether or not an organ- 
ismal cause shall ever be established, “everything 
points to the overwhelming importance from the 
practical point of view of ‘chronic irritation’ asa 
pre-disposing cause or in its widest sense as, the 
exciting cause of cancer.” It is broad y hinted 
that the alarming spread of cancer over the, civil- 
ized world is traceable to the. growing civilized 
appetite for so-called_predigested foods. In fact : 
“The mass of civilized mankind is hypnotized_by 
commercialized ‘science.’ ‘Predigested’ anc ‘readily 
assimilab_e’ foods have a deadly suggestiveness for 
s e 
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the modern man who feels out of sorts—whose in- 


stints are Jegenerating. They appeal to his long-’ 


ire for security and ‘convenience’ of existence. So 
he eats ‘corveniently’ and ‘scientifically’ But the 
wils of Gad grind slowly ... His teeth are doomed 
to fali out, while his colon drops down, and the 
canser rate rises in sinister fashion.” 


Ar? Women as Smart as Men? 


Mr. James D. Winland discusses the 
qaastion asked above, in the Popular Science 
-Jenthly. The most important passages in his 
Saper are quoted below. 


The vast majority of men, no matter how much 
‘Ley may_esteem and respect their mothers, their 
wives anl their sisters are quite certain that 
Women have “no brains”: this, despite all the 
Xedame Curies and the Hetty Greens and the 
ceorge Euiots and the Clara/Bartons of history. 

This conviction of superiority in mental endow- 
ment seems to be inherent in every man. Bill 
Smith does not hesitate to offer. the benefit of his 

axpert” advice to his wife on any subject, even in 
mutters such as housekeeping or the care of 
children. And there ‘probably ensues a lively 
fyniy row if Mrs. Smith dares to suggest that he 
ccesn’t know what he is talking about. 

_ For Bill Smith always has “more brains” than 
his wwife—or any other woman! Moreover, he can 
prove” .t. He'll cite you instance after instance in 
eLpport cf his contention. The trouble is, though, that 
about nine times out of ten Bills arguing is specious. 
fact, Bil Smith is all wrong. His wife has 

orains’—just as much, or as many, as he; maybe 
core. Fsychology says so, and psychology doesn’t 
guess, nor approximate, nor generalize. 

Recertly psychology has got right down to cases 
anc measured both men and women scientifleally 
vith the same yardstick, and reported that Bill 
Smith and his wife Mary are just about equal in 
intelligence. 

Very elaborate intelligence tests were given at 
Colorado College to 115 men and 111 women. The 
gverage score for both men and women was exactly 
the same—i42 points. A combined study of the 
student bodies of the University of Idaho, Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, Southern Methodist University 
anc Colorado College, involving 3175 men and 1575 
~vomen, show that the percentage getting “A” and 
“B” grades in ‘their studies was for men,75-4, and 
“or women, 75.2. 

In a joint psychological test of men students of 
arvard University and women students of Rad- 
cliffe College a few months ago, a man and a girl 
Jed for first place with an average of 86 per cent. 
A Harvard student made the lowest score of 8 per 
sent. while the lowest average for the women was 
28 per cent. For the men the average was 50.5 
while for the women it was 55. | 
_ There rarely appears any appreciable difference 
pesween male and female students, taking them all 
the wav from kindergarten through college. Neither 
will ycu find any considerable difference in. the 
quality of the output of men and women performing 
tasks tnat lie within the capabilities of each. 

I take down a copy of “Who’s Who in America’ 
biograyhical dictionary of notable men and women 
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of the United States. Ifmen and women possess 
approximately .equal ability on the average, this 
volume should list many women as “notables” not 
so many asmen, of course, because only in recent 
years have women generally been following careers 
that brice them into the public eye. Opening the 
book at random. I find Maria Hornor Lansdale, 
author ; Marion Florence Lansing, author; Marquis 
Clara Lanza, author ; Linda Hull Larned, household 
economist: Mary August Lasalle. author; Hulda 
Lashanka, lyric soprano; Loula Davis Laskar, so- 
cial worker—almost a dozen women listed as 
“notables” on a couple of pages ! 

This equality of men and women, however, does 
not mean similarity. They are complements rather 
than duplicates. There are important differences 
between the two sexes—social and biological. 

Professor Edward Lee Thorndike, the famous 
educational psychologist of Columbia University, has 
classified the specific differences in the mentality 
of the sexes. Women, he says, excel m spelling, 
English, foreign languages, immediate memory and 
retentireness. Men, he says, take the forefront in 
history. Ingenuity, physics, chemistry and accuracy 
of movement. : 

I once was present while a noted scientist was 
preparing a paper. Every now and then he would 
look up from his work and ask how to spell 
“receivership.” “stupefy”, “battalion”, or some other 
“sticker.” His daughter, 13 years old, in her first 
year in high school, answered unhesitatingly. though 


regarding him with a look that denoted her wonder- . 


ment that any one should be thought so wise and 
‘still know so Little. : 

Bill Smith rarely remembers birthdays, wedding 
anniversaries. and the dates of other important events 
in fanily history. Nor can he recall in what part 
of the house he left, his umbrella after the last 
rainy day. But does his wife forget ? Never ! 

It is not surprising in view of woman’s natural 
talent for language, that 39 per cent of the eminent 
women of the whole world have won their fame 
through literature. Virtually all of England’s 
famous women have been writers. France has fur- 
nished women writers, and actresses and politicians, 
too. Italy and Germany have added musicians to 
this list and the United States, reformers. There 
are many other occupations represented, of course, 
but these are in the largest proportions. What 
women are doing in politics in the United States, 
we know. 

It is only recently that woman discovered 
science asa possible career. From the United 
States Bureau of Census, I learn that the number 
of women in chemistry and metallurgy has more 
than. trebled in the last 10 years. 

Similarly, the census returns show that there 
are now more than 2000 women draftsmen in this 
coun 7, where 10 years ago there were but a scant 


Ir the same time the number of women college 


presidents and professors has increased from less. 


than 3000 to more than 10,000. With about 1800 
women lawyers and judges, we now have more 
than three times as many as there were a decade 
ago. We find more than 4000 women bank off- 
cials, almost as many women officials in manufac- 
turing enterprises; women doctors, dentists, and 
clergymen in legion. There are even 1000 women 
who earn their livings as chauffeurs, compared 
with 33 only 10 years ago ! 
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This information is significant. Does it indicate . 


that psychology in the past: found women 

ineffective” in such fields merely because their 
past training and opportunities had not directed 
their interest to them ? 

Once women were thought to be less intelligent 
than men because their brains are smaller. Then 
psychologists learned that it is not the size of the 
brain that determines its quality, but the number 
of brain cells it holds, and that often a small: brain 
has many more cells than a large one. 

When Bill Smith accuses his wife of having “no 
brains,” what he really means is that she has emo- 
tional and temperamental qualities different from 
his own. These qualities are evasive and hard to 
measure, Women, Professor Throndike finds 
Strong in emotionality, temperance, impulsiveness, 
religiousness, sympathy, patience, vanity. and shy- 
ness. Men. on the other hand, he finds strong in 
temper, self-consciotsness, humor, independence and 
pugnacity. He means, of course, the average man 
and the average woman, for you’ll find some men 
more interested in babies than some women are: 
some women more self-assertive and aggressive, 
on the whole, than some men. 

_ Women are more interested in personalities: men 
in things and facts. 

Men are interested in what people have done. 
The legislative record of a Presidential candidate 
while he was governor of a state or a United States 
Senator means more to a male voter than whether 
he loves his family or attends church regularly. 

Bill Smith, though, must give way to his wife 
when it comes to knowledge of human nature. 

oman’s care of children gives her an insight into 
human nature raw, before it becomes coated over 
with its varnish of cultural inhibitions, evasions, and 
camouflage. In fact. Mrs. Smith’ sinstinetive, ingrained 
knowledge of the peculiarities ot humankind 
is likely to cause her to understand Bill a great deal 
better than Bill understands himself. . 


The belief, though, shared by Bill Smith*® with 

all other men, that he is not only wiser than his 
own wife but than all other women, probably will 
always endure, no matter what evidence psychology 
may produce that this opinion is entirely unfound- 
© i 
The reason is not difficult to find. Women tend 
to be submissive, men assertive. Ahd when Mrs. 
Smith gives in “to keep peace in the family,” Bill 
quite naively concludes that he’s the brighter. 
_ Also, men earn the money as our social order 
is constructed, and so hold the balance of power. 
It appears to be a human weakness that as soon 
as a person becomes powerful he feels all-wise. 


Men as a species are more variable than women. 
The geniuses and the most hopelessly stupid usually 
are men. Psychology shows that probably one man 
in a hundred is brighter than almost any_ woman. 
The Caesars, Napoleons, Lloyd Georges and Edisons 
probably always will be men---but likewise the big- 
gest fools probably will be men as well. This is 
not much satisfaction to the average man, who 
would like to bask in the reflected glory of the 
great, but it is the evidence that science gives. 


Men and women are equals and complements. 
They will have to pursue, evade, love, hate, and 
live it out on this basis till the end of time. 


` 


TT3 
3ritish Justice and Native Eaces. 


Ir an article on British Justice and 
Native Races, contributed by John H. Harris 
to ihe Contemporary Review, it is stated:— 


Most experienced Colonial Administrators agree 
that there are three main essentials to safezuard 
im the administration of justice :— 

_ 4a) That judicial matters should be settled by 
judicial officers independent of the executive. 

(b) That judicial officers should only be r-mov- 
able with the sanction of the Secretary of State. _ 

(e That in the administration of justice, 
pena.iies imposed for crimes should ba inilicted 
without regard to race, creed or colour. 


Tha writer also states that in the opinion 
of tha native races who are subjects ot the 
Britis: Empire, British justice is the uncues- 
tioned benefit which they have rece ved. 
And s> he says, 


The general public learns with something of 
a shozk that the African dependencies have wit- 
nessel during the last few years grave departures 
from them, involving the deplorable consequences 
of an impaired faith m British justice. 

T; is clear that the time has come for ihe people 
of certain territories, with or without the assistance 
of the Home authorities, to put an end to shocxing 
eases of sheer ruffianism which defame the fair 
reputatim of the British _Administratim. The 
procedure cannot be defended under which it is 
possible to flog natives to death, and thn by the 
process of calling it “Hurt” inflict penalties only 
applicable to assault—even “simple hurt,’ instead 
of mrdr. l 

The Nigerian system which denies to prisoners 
the rich: to engage Counsel to defend them has 
now had a fair trial during the five yeers of its 
operatiors, and the House of Commons awakened 
with somewhat of a shock to the fact, first brought 
to the xotice of Members by Mr. Sidncy Webb, 
that urder its operations twenty people, including 
apparently two women, had been sentenced to death 
and eighteen of them hanged in public without a 
single on2 of them being either tred by Jury or 
defended by Counsel. 

Acecrcing to Mr. Thomas the following exe- 
cutions took place in Nigeria, without any of the 
sen keing allowed the assistance of ee A 

19 ji ji ii ” 


That is, 381 persons were executed in four years 
not one >f whom had professional assixtance in 
preparice any defence; this total of executions 
among 17 millions of people is, of course, far in 
excess of executions inthe British Isles with a 
population exceeding 40 millions. r 

In the most recent case of flogging to death, 
the victims received_lashing far in exc>ss of 
physical endurance. It will be remembered that 
under the German Administration of Hast Africa, 
not more than twenty-five strokes sbould ne 
administered in one day. In Nigeria the legislative 
limit is twelve strokes. Those who have ben 
compelled to witness the flogging of Africans will 
agree that by the time twenty-five Jashes hare 
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been given by hide-whips or reins on the bare flesh 

e victim is, in most cases, unconscious. Mr. 
Justice Krause, a South African Magistrate, recently 
refused to allow more than four lashes, because he 
declared “the physical pain inflicted by six or 
eight lashes is as much as the human, frame can 
bear.” In the Watts-Betschart, case, in Kenya, 
the flogging was repeatedly administered alternately 
with “ducking” in the river, until the victim was 
mert ; whether he had actually died before being 
Spread-eagled. or before being burned, appears to 
be open to some doubt. In this case the two 
accused were convicted by the judicial process 
peculiar to Kenya, of “SIMPLE HURT” only ; one 
of the accused being “bound over” and the other 
fined 1,009 rupees. The Magistrate declared, “I 
have never heard of such brutality in all my 
experience,” and both the Governor of the Colony 
and Lord Mi'ner expressed regret at the result of 
the trial. 

The remarkable manner in which these charges 
of homicide are reduced to varying degrees of 
Hurt” is best illustrated by the most recent case, 
of which details are now available. The accused 
was Jashar. Abraham of Molo, and the native 
flogged to death was named Kitosh. The jury 
returned a verdict of “Grievous Hurt”, and the 
Judge sentenced the accused to the appropriate 
penalty of two years’ imprisonment. The flogging 
took place in June, 1923, and the trial ogy recently 
concluded. It was alleged that the man Kitosh 
had ridden a mare in foal, but the Assistant Super- 
intendent of the Police stated that he examined 
the horse, but found no signs of injury. Kitosh 
was throwr on the ground and then flogged by 
Abraham until he was too “flogged” to continue ; 
he then called three natives, one after another, to 
carry on the flogging. Kitosh. was unconscious 
during the last flogging, but even then his suffer- 
Ings were not ended, for upon recovering conscious- 
ness he was further ill-treated. then bound hand 
and foot with ropes. He died the following 
evening. 
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German Industry Prepares to Face 
Competition. 


We read in the London Review of Reviews: 
PSYCHO-TECHNICS 


Dr. W. Engel, in Tilskueren (Copenhagen), gives 
an instructive account of one of the technical means 
by which German industry is preparing to face 
competition in the markets of the world : 

The Germans,” Dr. Engel writes, “recognised 
that they must bring their industrial organisation 
to the highest pitch of perfection if they were to 
compete successfully against a world of enemies. 
With that thoroughness which is the German 
characteristic in science, they refused to allow 
themselves to be dazzled by the glittering technique 
of the machme, but began from the beginning— 
from the workman with his shovel and the smith 
with his hdmmer and tongs. They studied with 
the utmost precision how the work should be done, 
how the tool should be constructed to fit comfort- 
ably the nand, how the machine should be adjusted 
to the reqifirements of the workman, with what 
qualities the workman should be endowed if he 
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was to reach the highest level of production. In 
other words, the workman and not the machine 
became the pivot on which industrial efficiency 
turned.” 
The outcome of this ! 

science, which its principal author, Dr. Georg 
Schlesinger. of the Technical University at Charlot- 
tenburg, has named Psycho-technics. The aim 
of psycho-technics, according to Dr. Schlesinger, 1s 
to place each individual in the situation in which 
he can develop his physical and intellectual powers 
to the fullest extent, and so achieve the greatest 
possible individual contentment and happiness. Dr. 
Engel gives many examples of the tests that are 
applied in Germany to candidates for positions m 
industrial life, from the highest to the most humble. 
Following Germany’s example, laboratories of phy- 
cho-technics have been founded in America, Holland, 
Sweden, and Norway., 


this movement was a new 





Feminine Agitations in Japan. 


Prof. I. Abe of Waseda University says 
of “feminine agitations,” in the Japan Maga- 
zane :— 

The woman agitation must be regarded in the 
same light. Had woman stood ideally in an equal 
position with man, no such agitation would have 
been created. Since the agitation is mainly for 
the object of equality, it gives us a hint as to how 
it will develop in Japan. There are four directions, 
in which the woman agitation here will develop 
the educational, economic, legal (or social) and 
political directions. ae 

In the educational direction, there is absolutely 
no wnequality in the primary education of boys and 
girls, but in secondary and higher education, the 
sexes are treated with great unequality. In equip- 
ment, the middle and higher girls’ schools are nearly 
equal. When we observe overage parents think of 


. the education of their middle school aged boys and 


girls, however, we find a great discrepancy hetween 
the two sexes. Parents do not appear to be 
awakened to the necessity of secondary education 
for their daughters as much as for their sons ; the 
whole nation does not recognize the importance of 
much education for women. o 

Tt is doubtful if even the educationists them- 
selves truly understand the 
education. , , , 

In higher and academical education, there 1s a 
clearer evidence of unequality between men and 
women. The writer can point out three important 
reasons for such public indifference to higher female 
education. se ade 

One is the financial inability of the parents to 
easily afford to educate their girls as highly as 
their boys, who are sent to the university by some 
means or other. Another is that the spirit of 
independence is not yet imbued generally among 
professional women, many of whom are educated 
simply as a means to get a position and the majority 
of them soon get married, for which no higher 
education is required. Still another reason, which is. 
perhaps most important, is the general impression 
that the bulk of women have less capacity than 
men for receiving college education. Women should. 
not be satisfied with this condition, and am 


necessity of girls’: 
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Beeson ought to be started by them against the 
ult, 

. The writer cannot discover any such differencé 
in talent between men and women. Some difference 
must be admitted, and this is simply the outcome of 
habits of long standing which is regrettable for 
women. who have for hundreds of years been 
confined to home as housekeepers, without the 
chance to improve their mental faculties as much 
as men. It is no wonder, therefore, that there is 
some difference in ability between men and women. 
This we see even in Europe and America, when we 
go back 70 or 100 years ago. 

To-day American women are equally educated 
as men_as a result of the profuse education given 
them during three or four generations. They are 
said to be even more proficient than men in the 
central and western universities of the United States. 
Japanese women may be highly educated generally 
and may be advanced in talent as much as men, 
m about two generations. 


| The Modern Chinese Woman. 


Auna Kong Mei’s article on the modern 
Chinese women in the International Review 
of Missions contains the following passage :— 


China is changing and with her change the 
women and girls who have abandoned the restric- 
tions of a long masculine civilization. Moral and 
social standards of ancient times are being uncere- 
moniously jettisoned. The women of to-day are 
discovering themselves in every direction, and 
finding independence sweet and good. 

The double standard of morality is rapidly 
losing favour among women in China—more rapidly 
than is considered desirable by the men. for its 
maintenance means the continuation of male 
superiority with all the evils of concubinage, 
slavery, patriarchalism and domestic tyranny, Its 
elimination from the minds of Chinese men and 
women will destroy the vicious notion that women 
are men’s natural, legal and economic inferiors. 
The faces of our modern women are set against 
the old system of things. _ Consciously or uncon- 
sciously they are determined to get freedom, and 
with the example of western women before them, 
their attainment of the franchise and equality of 
treatment ın industry and labour, Chinese women 
are peering into the future, anxious to experience 
the thrill of independence and equality when they 
shall cease to be merely domestic beasts of burden 
or the wives of cavemen. They are no longer 
willing calmly to submit to parent-made marriages 
with men whom they have never seen; they 
demand to arrange their own marriages. A few 
months ago a young girl in Peking dared to defy 
the conventions by suing her undesired betrothed 
to annul the engagement. It seemed a modern 
miracle, but she won even over her own parents’ 
objection, the ridicule of the press and very rigid 
official conservatism. =. 

_If men practise marital inficelity, their modern 
wives are at least not doomed to that silent tolera- 
tion which for centuries seemed tantamount to 
alding and abetting the curse of concubinage, of 
plural marriages and of slave girls. Their protest 
against the old order is plainly registered in the 
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large number of divorce cases crowdin | 
Sores nanon gas mnknown, we Tae 
gestion of separation bein ing i 

Chinese social life. Pr AEDE OEE ole 
_ The demand for female education 
tor higher training beyond the middle school 
reveals an, insistent desire for awakening the 
feminine mind and the general raising of women’s 
status. It will not be very long before sex solidar- 
ity will firmly demand the righ: of women to 
participate in public affairs. 


which provides 


Ridding the World of Leprosy. 


Mr. Frank Oldrieve, secretary of the 
British Empire Leprosy Relief Association, 
states in the same Review :— 


We are challenged to-day wit: the great 
Opportunity that has ever been preserted to n 
kind of actually stamping out this disease which 
has sipped the world for so Jong. Z would again 
stress the points that segregation s an effective 
measure in helping to reduce the incidence of 
lepresy ; that leprosy is not hereditary, which 
means that we only have the present veneration of 
lepers to deal with; and that we now have a 
curative treatment which is giving wonderful 
results wherever 1t is being used. Htmanity calls 
us to kelp all those who are in need. and none are 
more needy than lepers; statesmanlike forethought 
urges us to do all we can to make :he world as 
healthy a place as possible, while the most import- 
ant reason of all for the Christian man and 
woman is that our Lord Jesus Christ gave the 
command, ‘Cleanse the lepers,’ and ncw, for tho 
first time since that command was given, we are 
in a position literally to obey the injunction. Let 
the Christian and missionary forces of the world 
take the lead, and there is no doubt whatever but 
that a campaign can be immediately launched in 
every country, so that within a ccmparatively 
short tire the world may be rid of this age-long 
scourge. i 


aie 


Primo de Rivera. 


What Miguel de Unamuno vrrites of 
Primo de Rivera, the most powerful political 
man in Spain, in Arbeiter Zeitung, that suc- 
cess in the political game does not necessarily 
fall to the lot of saints—contrary to what 
our late Secretary of State Lord Ol-vier may 
have thought. Here is part of the character 
sketch cf the Spanish “leader’’:— 

Conditions in Spain must appear so  zemarkable 
to European observers as to make them ask,‘as we 
Spaniards likewise do, how it was possiole for a 
man of che type of Primo de Rivera to se-ze control 


of the government and maintain himself in power. 


Who is this Primo de Rivera? Does he re 
present anything or nothing? Ishould te tempted 
to say that be is a talentless Alcibiades, but I 


fear this would not be clear. To put it more plainly 
. a = r 
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he is a sport, a woman-chaser, a gambler, who 
happened on the idea of trying his luck in politics. 
What made him do it ? craving for notoriety, 
to hear himself talked about, and at the same time 
better himself financially. He had squandered a 
a large part of his children’s patrimony and wished 
to recover 1t. 

He spent most of his time in the pursuit of 
pleasure, in gambling-halls, clubs, and less respect- 
able resorts.. He was not a familiar figure in the 
barracks. 

Suksequently he went to Morocco where, with 
reckless imprudence of a gambler, he contributed 
to the serious defeat of the Spanish forces at 
Fonda. If general Berenguer had not come 
promptly to his rescue he would have lost not 
only kis military reputation but his life. But 
Primo managed to bluff himself out of this affair 
` succesfully. He sedulously ‘worked’ the officers 
on the court-marshall so as to be sure, as he person- 
ally cold an acquaintance, of having at least one 
protector on that body. By these tactics he con- 
trived to be exonerated. 


De ea) 


Some Indian “Songs of Freedom.” 


In the course of an article in the Irish 
Statesman, Mr. St. Nibal Singh gives some 
“Songs of Freedom” which he heard sung in 


the Punjab in 1922. One related to the 
butebery in Jallian-wala Garden, which 
indulges in plain-speaking to a far great 
extent than Sir Sankaran Nair. Another 
begins :-— 


The sceptres snatched away from ‘the Sikhs 


and Mughals 
We shall regain. 


Tn the opinion of Mr. Singh, 


These songs are endless in variety. Some are 
sad and plaintive--dwelling upon the disabilities 
under which Indians labor. Others are fiery in 
spirt—filled with determination to shatter the 
fetters which shackle them. A few are humorous 
—ecntaining witty sallies. Hereis one belonging 
to the last category . supposed to be a plaint 
addressed. by a Briton in India to his_ maker :- 

Me ways of Indians have changed. 

They have become tired of us. |, 
They have hardened their hearts against us 
They have started a spiritual fight with us. 

Nobody hears our tale. 

My Lord! All the starch has been taken out 


cf as! 


These people are unafraid, | 

No matter how soundly they are caned. 

We have very carefully noted this fact. 

From our heart have disappeared contentment 
nd happiness. 
j Neither through diplomacy nor through love 
can we make these people co-operate with us. 

What can I tell you of what is happening to us? 

O my ġord! the starch has been taken out 
of us! 

e 
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The British officials, living their lives apart 


from the Indian people in little Englands dotted 


all over India,.fancied at one time they could 
crush the spirit of Indian revolt. by seizing ‘sedi- 
tious literature’ and the printing presses which 
produced it. They found, however, coercion upon 
their part merely served to intensify the desire 
for liberty. When a press which primted such 
songs or an independent Indian newspaper was 
confiscated, another took its place, or pérchance a 
cyclostyle was made to do the work. of a printing 
press. When the authorities decided that the 


cyclostyle came under the provisions of the Press 
Act, mstead_of ceasing publication volunteers came 
forward to duplicate songs and messages ‘In manu- 
script form or to spread the news by word of 
mouth, and if they were arrested others stepped 
into their places, so that the gospel of freedom 
might not be stilled. 


Political Corruption in America. 


The World To-morrow observes, 


By the close of the century a cynical attitude 
toward the government pervaded all ranks of 
society. To many people it seemed that the United 
States, in ironical perversion of Lincoln’s words at 
Gettysburg, had become a government of the cor- 
porations, for the corporations and by the corpora- 
tions. Against this condition the much-decried 
“Muckrakers” led a revolt, and performed so well 
their work ‘of rousing the dormant conscience of 
the public that the nation gained new faith in itself. 
Laws were passed by. state and. nation to prevent 
campaign contributions from corporations, to limit 
campaign funds, to require publicity both as to 
contributors and expenditures, and to punish 
severely corrupt practices. As a result, public life 
became purer than it had been since the day before 
the Civil War. Such incidents as Hearsts expo- 
sure of Senator Foraker’s Standard Oil connections 
in 1908, the Ballinger-Pinchot conservation contro- 
versy.and Lorimer’s corrupt election were merely 
the exceptions that prove the rule. 

It is against this background that the scandals 
of the Harding administration must bè judged. In- 
extent the corruption of 1921-1923 was less 
widespread than in Grant’s time, but its reprehen- 
sibility was infinitely greater, for the acts were 
committed at a time when the general standards 
of public morality—notwithstanding post-war jin- 
fluences~were higher than perhaps ever before in 
our history. 


America’s Greatest Actress. 


Mrs. Fiske was named as the most famous 
American women representing the stage in 
the League of Women Voters’ list of the 
twelve greatest women in America. Hər 
mother, Elizabeth Maddern Davey, was an 
actress and her father, Thomas Davey was 
manager of a theatre. Her - husband, Mr. 
Harrison Grey Fiske, is also an actor and 


Li 
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manager. Toa Women Ottixen interviewer 


Mrs. Fiske said :— 


“The fact that women are beginning to question 
their right to wear furs seems to indicate that they 
are becoming more civilized. Of course, we have a 
great way to go yet; we are still very close to the 
gavage. The first thing man learns. when he begins 
to emerge from the barbaric state is kindness. and 
consideration for his fellow creatures. 
a lesson too many women have yet to learn.” 


The interviewer observes :—— 


This was not the Mrs. Fiske I had seen a short 
while before gamholing through riotous comedy. 
Nor was it the Mrs. Fiske chosen through the 
League of Women Voters’ poll to represent dramat- 
ic achievement in the list of America’s twelve 
greatest women. But it was the Mrs. Fiske, once 
told by a reeling cabby to mind her own business, 
when she intervened in behalf of iis much-abused 
nag. It was the Mrs. Fiske who had paused in al- 
most every city of the country some time or other 
to bandage wp a wounded puppy or to shelter a 
stray pet. It was the same women who for years 
carried about countless copies of “Black Beauty” for 
free distribution; who had thrown herself into the 
thick of the contest against the horrors of Spanish 
and Mexican bullfights; who had never missed an 
opportunity to campaign actively against all manner 
of cruelty to animals. 


The American College Girl’s Mind 


Higher education has. not made greater 
progress among the women of: any other 
country than America. Therefore the evil 
effects of such education should be more 
apparent in America than elsewhere. But it 
is of American College girls that The New 
Republic observes ;— 


One never encountered more keen and serious 
thinking than one does in the young women of 
today. Manners have changed; but not so much, 
after all. Even if girls no longer move with ankles 
entangled in their skirts, even if their emancipated 
feet are several sizes larger than of old, essentials 
remain. The freed legs and ankles imply more 
freedom in the attack on life ; but the gentleness, 
dignity and gayety which mark the well-bred 
woman are not hard to find ; simplicity and mod- 
esty are still native to girlhood. 

It would be dull and untrue to paint a rose- 
colored picture. Girls with strained faces and 
piteous sullen ways (these come, one, often finds, 
trom homes ravaged by divorce), noisy girls, vul- 
gar girls, girls clever and unpleasant, do sometimes 
force themselves on the attention, Yet, by and 
large, the “granddaughters” whom the colleges be- 
gin to receive, are much like their mothers, 

‘A greas many college girls appear really to 
love their fathers and mothers; and a reasonable 
per cent of them make fairly intelligent choice when 
it comes to getting married, and establish fairly 
satisfactory homes of their own. 


As for their intellectual activities, 
‘ — 904/e—-14 
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following pen-picture will sera zo give some 
id2a :— 


First meeting of the class. TIwanty-five un- 
known faces: languid some, eager some, ¢ rious 
all. Longing for that X-ray takes sudden jnsses- 
sion of the instructor. Instead of qtestionim: the 
students, she will bid them question her: a Hime- 
honored pedagogic device, as old as So2rates. 

“Please take ten minutes to writ for me five 
questions on which you would like to receive lieht 
from the reading to be donein this course.” The 
subject of the course. by the way, aprzars m the 
catalogue as “Social Ideals in Englich Letters.” 

Heads black, brown, yellow, stratzht and «arly, 
bobved and fluffed, bend intently over the paper. 
Girls are really more attractive than I|cttens, tl inks 
the instructor dreamy, as she leans beck for her 
ten minutes, shapes her inward amuwiti-ns for her 
new class, and wonders what Mr. 2dcison on Mr. 
Shaxespeare would think of their oczuyation. 

“Time up !” Papers handed in. And here hey 
are, presented more or less at random, classifel a 
little, but not :eworded : 

“Can we ever have perfect international unJer- 
standing, and preserve at the same tme alove for 
our own country and a sense cf ts svc ‘ial 
importance ?” More students agree cn tais ques ion 
than on any other: nine hade writer it dovn, 
with varied phrasing. 

‘How meet the problem of racial antagoniens, 
especially in America ?” Three students. _ 

“Is communism possible ? Can cless ‘listinctins 
ever be done away with?” It is suprising to 
find how small a number have put this type of 
quest_on : d only one student, tie teac_er 
obse17es with a sigh of relief, has asxed: “Is yar 
ever justifiable ?” 

Buz more than one put most of tke 
though wording naturally varied : 

“Must we destroy what we have in order to 
start znew ?” “How far can the idealist courtc1- 
ance compromise ? 

“Were the status of the classes reversed, shov d 
we be better off ? What in such case woud be tae 
policy of the working class ?’ “How can fores 
of heredity and environment be so contrelled that 
we may gain equality 2” “Is a middle clas 
desiratle?” “If equality is to prevail, car art ard 
letters be fostered 2?” “How combine democracy 
and efficiency ?” 

“What does literature show as the, chief forces 
oneracive in the transition from an aristocratic re- 
gime to our own ?” | l ; 

“Te “here a definite sequence in evclutionary 
stages, which cannot be broken or atridgcd? C- 
could a stage conceivably be skipped ?° \Probabl~ 
she is thinking of Russia : a debate on ‘re20gnitio _ 
of the Soviet government is imminent.) 

“How remove the stigma attached to tie wer 
Labor @’ “Why is the person who strigg.es for. 
living, least regarded in law ? Or is thes really Un 
case 2” “How make workers appreciate: manager 
who are trying to benefit them ?” “What shork 
be the next step in improving labour conditions.” 

“Differing attitudes _of the church acd law: tor 
instance on divorce. Justifiable ?” >» 

“The relation of religion to social prcgress,” 

‘Relaion of the college girl to the working 


“ollowin: : 


irl” “What can the thinking students ci Ame- 
rica do to help the world?” ( Easy Ww  nswe: : 
° 
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“Think some more,” remarks the teacher.) “Are 
service and self-expression compatible ?” 

“World outward change facilitate inward 
change?’ “How far should the state control the 
individual ?” "In the light oy human nature, can we 
hope for the perfect state PP A 

Ate tho, timos nevo tor the ideis PF 

“ATM. a miscedaneous lot, too long to ligt: Açalin 
with Evgenics, with Education; with the Statue 6 
Woman, with policy toward the deperident defect- 
ive and delinquent classes. Also plaintive enquiry 
—"“How can a thing like the Ku Klax Klan exist in 
America >” 

These questions were no result of suggestion 
from the teacher, or of study accomplished. They 
were written down impromptu before the year’s 
work had begun, and by students who in many 
cases had taken no previous work in sociology. Nor 
were the students chosen in any special way, 
except as a free elective course draws those of a 
certain. type to it. ‘ 


S f 


Ths Religion of Zoroaster 


According to the Commonweal of Aus- 
tralia, 

The use of force is quite in keeping with the 
principles of Zoroaster, as he teaches that there is an 
eternal warfare between good and evil, and that it 
is the duty of the faithful to do all in their power 
to extermima‘e the evil. ; 

Many of the ideas in the Old Testament can be 
traced vack to Zoroaster, as the Hebrews assimilat- 
ed much from that source, when in exile in Baby- 
lon. The idea of the Devil (which later became an 
essential part of Christian theology) ‘came from 
Zorowter. The idea of angels and arch-angels is 
also Zoroastrian in origin. 

Tne watchword. of the Zoroastrians is * Pure 
thought, pure word, pure deed.” In the warfare 
between good and evil the responsibility for pro- 
gress rests upon human shoulders: God acts only 
through human instrumentality. Men are taking 
part n the strenuous task of God Himself, helping 

wx in 
establish the Kingdom of God. | 

Zoroastrianism is the religion of purity, and in 
this respect it has much to teach the modern world. 
This purity is not merely the outword purity. of 
the Pharisee; it is inward purity also—truthfulness, 
chastity, obedience to parents, industry, honour, 
kindness to all livmg creatures. The virtues are 
tauzht to all children, and as a symbol a sacred 
thr2ad. is placed on one of their fingers, and they 
are clothed in the white linen robe of purity. 

It is the duty of Zoroaster to keep the earth 
puze, free trom weeds, and in the best condition to 
produce food for man. All the many functions of 
agriculture must be carried out with a religious 
fervour as a service to God. The water must be 
kept pure also; if any deadbody or unclean thing 
falis into the water it must be removed at once, 
lest the water be polluted. No foul smells must 
pollute the air, for this is also a sin against God. 

Both the earth and fire are sacred to the fob 
lower of Zoroaster, and so the bodies of the dead 
may neitherebe buried nor burnt. The -custom is 
to expose the deadbodies upon a ‘high tower until 
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His effort to subdue all evil, in His aim tọ. 
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they dre picked clean by vultures. The bones are 
then allowed to drop through a grating intoa 
deep pit below. -> 


ee 


The Basis of International Peace ~ 


In the same magazine Harry Taylor is: 
quoted as observing :— - 

There are certain immutable truths that have 
to be observed and used as guides if a world peace 
is to be effected. The first of these_ great truths is 
the Solidarity of mankind. Mankind is, one in or- 
igin and its salvation lies inthe maintenance of 
its essential unity. “The races of men are as, the 
branches of one tree, fed by the same sap, nourished 
by the same roots, and warmed by the same. 
sun. What is good for one is good forall, and 
what harms or degrades one harms and degrades all. 

_ The second great truth that needs to be | recog- 
nised by all statesmen is that suspicion and intoler- 
ance are the enemies of peace and understanding 
among the nations just as they are the enemies of 
peace and understanding among classes IN a com- 
munity. Love and sympathy are the only agencies 
that will solve the international problems of to-day. 
Once the solidarity of mankind is recugnised then 
itis easy by love and understanding to_solve all 
difficulties and break down all barriers. It ought to. 
be the aim of all the statesmen of the great nations. 
to reach out to all the weaker peoples, and in the 
spirit of love and sympathy to help them toa great- 
er freedom and self-development. It ought to be- 
recognised that every people or nation advanced 
from semi-barbarism and degradation. to civilisatio® 
and independence is an asset to mankind, and a 
further guarantee of international peace. 

This positive attitude of love and understanding - 
on the part ofthe statesmen of the world is the > 
most essential element in the preparation of World 
Peace. elt means reaching out and interesting: 
oneself in other people’s problems and doing all m 
one’s power to remove those problems or injustices. 
Just think what it would mean if thig attitude were. 
adopted towards India, China, Egypt, Persia, Turkey, 
and many other countries. It would mean the instant 
removal of shackles and barriers, and the abolition 
of numerous causes of discord and hate. It would 
of course, mean sacrifice and. the giving up of power 
by the great powers and financiers, but it is only by 
the road of self sacrifice that the world can be: 
saved. “Thy neighbour as, thyself” must be applied 
internationally, as well as individually, and colour: 
and_caste and nation must be considered no more. 

Only by this world outlook can the Great Catas-- 
trophe be averted. Only by seeking, out the things 
that unite and clearing away the causes of discord 
can the world be saved.. | 

_ The question lies deeper even than world-wide 
disarmament; it means a complete cleansing, . 
within and, without, of the habits and customs of 
the great ‘nations. 


Danana 


The. Outlawry of War 


The same magazine thus epitomises John- 
Haynes Holmes’ article in Unity on the sub- 
ject of the outlawry of. war:— ‘ 


i 
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The ordeal by battle and the duel were regarded 
as matters of * 
the “virility” of the race, and as integral elements 
in “human nature,” much in the same way as 
international waris by many people to-day re- 
garded. ea 

_ But a time came when this childish notion was 
discarded, and duelling was made “a crime” punish- 
able by law. 

Ail participants in war must by an international 
agreement and code of law be declared “criminal.” 

Mr. Holmes’ proposal is to follow a, precedent 
set bf the Law of the States of Virginia and 
Kentucky. Everyone entering upon the discharge 
of any function as an officer of, the State has to 
take an oath, or make affirmation, that he will 
not take part either as principal or, accessory, In 
a duel. Violation of this oath renders the official 
liable to impeachment and removal from office. , 

“Now why not incorporate a pledge of this kind 
against war into the oath of office taken by every 
president, premicr, and foreign secretary through- 
out the world? Why _not provide that the 
President of the United States, for example, shall 
solemnly swear that he ‘will not take (His) nation 
into war, or send or accept a declaration of war, 
or aid or assist in any manner in fighting such war 
during (his) continuance in office’? Why not pro- 
vide similarly that every Representative and 
Senator of the United States shall solemnly swear 
that™he ‘will not vote for a declaration. of war, or 
provide any authorisations or appropriations for 
such war, or aid or assist m any manner in 
fighting such war during (his) continuance in 
office’ 2” is has le 

Mr. Holmes says that this idea, like disarmament 
must be adopted “by every country at one and the 
same time.” 

What Mr. Holmes doubtless feels it that so long 
“as we have armies and navies, and war, with all 


its horrors, is regarded_as a rational and moral, and’ 


therefore justifiable and legitimate way, worthy of 
human beings, of settling international disputes, 
excuses will always be found for war, 
League of Nations not withstanding. The 
principle. of war has to be repudiated, and armies 
and navies placed in the same category with the 
manufacture of bombs and other munitions of war. 
Only an international police force to preserve life, 
and to bring bandits to trial before a Court of 
Nations, would be necessary, and in the case of a 
“criminal” government, the method of no-co-opera- 
tion and boycott would have to be adopted. 


Poise and Personality 


Swami Paramananda observes 
Message of the East :— 


_Poise makes the foundation for a greater person- 
ality, We never find one whom we revere, one who 
is worthy of our respect and admiration, who is 
fretful and lacking in balance: because these 

ualities do not go with true greatness of character. 

e know without any great exertion on our part 
that it is not the nervous, excitable, nor even, the 
most active type of human being, who accomplishes 
the most: but rather the one whose forces are well 
organized, whose speech is well controlled and 
whose body and bodily faculties are under com- 
mand Such a man, whatever he undertakes, not 


in the 


i 


honour,” as necéssary to maintain . 
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only undertakes it with masterful attitude, ho 
accomplishes it. 

every department of life, from the smallest 
undertaking to the greatest, we need traniuillit: 
and poise. And what is poise? I means balance, 
and we all must have balance. If we do not have 
balance, our vision is not correct; our forces. cven 
our physical forces, are not well organized; and 
naturally we meet with failure. The greatest 
failure that man can meet with is spirttudl failure. 
If we do not have a grasp on «ur inner life. our 
physical life can endure very litte. A strong mar 
with physical vigor, with a goot, even a brilljant 
mind, eventually breaks down if he does not have 
poise. Indian philqsophical and spiritual study 
lays great emphasis uron the stete of balance. It 
leads not merely to intellectual smeculation. hut to 
meditation. There are reople in che active world 
who will say: “What bave we tc do with medita- 
tica? We cannot waste our time sitting and re- 
flecting on something which is indeinite.” 

Poise means literally. simply ind logically that 
we are one with ourselves, —no friction, no asita- 
tion, no disturbing elements, no rage, no storm. 
Storm does not always come from outside. Often 
we find there is a greatar storm raging within our 
own soul and we create it} Also we have the 
power to uncreate it. We do not obtain this point 
of equilibrium if we live carelessly. We may think 
that if we appear before others as ladies and 
gentlemen. that will suffice; tha when we are 
living in our own homes, where 10 one is watch- 
ing us, it does notmake any difference whether we 
live in the right way oz not. This is a great mis- 
take. Whatever our ideal is, it mrst be expressed 
through and through our life. Abow all, we must 
be in tune with ourselves. It is nct public opmion 
that makes a man great, it is his own endorsement 
of himself. Therefore one must firm the habit of 
entering within one’s owr. sanctuary. 

When we gain poise, it is not only that we 
make our life Invulnerable and save from outer 
afflictions, but it gives us access to ugher wisdom 
as the great Chinese philosopher Chuang Tzu de- 
clares in, his graphic description: “When water 
is still it is hke a mirror. It gives the accuracy 
of the water level and the philosopher makes it 
his model. If water derives lucidity ‘rom stillness, 
how much more the faculties ofthe mind! The 
mind of the sage, being in repos, becomes the 
mirror of the universe. the speculum of all 
creation.” 


Seana 


9 Hindu-Muslim Unity 


On the question of Hindu-Maslim Unity, 
Mr. A. Yusuf Ali says, in part, in The Indus: 


It is often said that the real cause « f these unfor- 
tunate differences is incitement from the officials 
on the principle of “divide and rule”. To call this 
a cause seems to me to be beside the mark. There 
must be a good deal of feeling between the two 
communities before any incitement of shat kind can 
lead to violence. The declared policy cf Government 
is to hold itself strictly neutral end use every 
means to allay these differences. Publ c administra- 
tion is not rendered easier but mor difficult by 
breaches of law and order. In any cas if the com- 
munities. were really friengly, no hing that a 
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“Foreigr. Bureaucracy” (the fashionable pl 
ndus 


now) can do would be sufficient to make 
and Muslims fly at each others’ throats. . 
Tha real and potent causes are to be sought in 
other directions. rst, there is the question of 
history. ln India, whether the Muslims came. as 
missionaries or traders, there was not much feelin 
against them. They were even welcomed and hel 
a very honourable position in the courts of Hindu 
ings. With the Ghaznavi conquest feelings 


‘changed. The Muslims obtained the upper hand, 


and there were many things done and said which 
caused bitterness in the relations between Muslims 
and Hindus, 

The real question arose when the Muslims lost 
their power in India. The Hindus had not yet 
regamed any special influence in the State. But 

ey took more easily to British learning and were 
not hampered by the mental discontent which inevi- 

ly follows loss of power. The two communities 
under British rule grew up side by side, but the 
one was sullen and sulky, and the other was eager 
to adapt themselves to the new conditions. The 
result was that within a century the two com- 
munities stood on different planes as far as’ the 
public services and the public institutions of 
Britisk India were concerned. 

Wren the Muslims began gradually to lose their 
preponderating influence in the public services, 
they saw their mistake and tried to recover lost 
ground. In this matter, however, they got very 
ittle assistance from the Hindu community. I 

cre were cocasions when one, community was 
played off against another, neither party saw 
o through the game and each began to attack 
the other for shortcomings which were very much 
exaggerated. 

Waen the feeling of national consciousness 
came at last in India, it is very much to be 
Tesre-ted that it took. a tinge which was more 

nd than Indian, more sectional than national. 
ndien ., Nationalism would have had a splendid 

turə if it had rallied round the standard of India 
and not of Hinduism. Some of our statesmen clearly 
saw zhe need for cordial political relations between 
the two communities, but they met with no response 
or only lip response from many prominent 
politicians. The policy of the Arya-Samaj was from 
the beginning aggressive both ina political and in 
a religious sense. More recently it has tried con- 
vers:cns against Hindu Rajputs under-the insulting 


name of “Shuddhi” (purification). This naturally 
set the whole of the Muslim Ulama against the 
cu policy. 


n politics men like Sir Syed Ahmad Khan 
realised quite clearly that the two commuhities 
were like the two eyes of a man: he cannot hurt 
the one without affecting the other. At the same 
fime the political outlook of Sir Syed Ahmad Khan 
was very different from the political outlook of the 
Congress as then constituted. The result was a 
wide gulf between the two communities with 
regard to their ways of looking at political reform. 


Dr. Clifford’s Advice to Speakers 


_ Dr. Chfford’s advice to speakers is ‘con- 
tained in the following letter, published in 
Th: Christign World. a 


‘out what 
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My method is: (1) to master my facts, ón my 
line of Ngee as far as possible; (2) to write 
I wish to say as fully as time permits ; 
(3) to rewrite-—or, as the Germans say. rework---the 
subject : (4) to “boil down,” so as to get the briefest 
analysis of what is to be said; (5) to resist the 
temptation to rely upon the written phrase, an 
leave the mind to act with all possible freedom and 


Aen p ; (6) to make clear to myself the precise 
c 


aracter of the result I wish to achieve and then 


to bend all my energies in that direction. 

As to advices, they are numberless, a 
_ (1) Never forget distinctness of articulation. This 
is a primary consideration in effective utterance. 

(2) To get a vocabulary, read the best literature 
and mark the elect terms, terms which give distinc- 
tion to a sentence and lift it out of the rut of 
wearisome commonness. 

(3) To, secure self-command, 
by charging the entire mind, 
than the reflective parts with the 
the purpose of the speech. |. , 

(4) Incessant and undespairing work is all in all. 


the emotive no less 
subject and with 
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Travelling in Persia 


Lieutenant-Colonel Sir Wolseley Haig 


‘gives in Chambers’s Journal the following 


advice relating to travelling in Persia :— 


The wiser course is to master the language of 
the country. Hewho does this need never be 
lonely. Intercourse with the villagers will give 


him glimpses of life from an angle to which he has 


not been accustomed. He will hear of the wonder- 
ful power of the evil eye; of the infirmities of the 
local governor’s temper; of the treasure buried 
under a neighbouring mountain by the hero Rustam, 
and protected by him with a diamond wheel, which 
whirls sound at such a rate that any laying preda- 
tory hands on the deposit would instantly be cut 
in two; of the sufferings of the robber who was 
built alive into that stone pillar standing near the 
entrance to the village; of the sagtur, a mysterious 
hybrid beast of incredible strength, ferocity, and 
cunning, and of many other marvels. With the 
sick and the infirm he must be very patient, for the 
charity of our physicians and the good fortune of 
a passing layman, who may have chanced to 
relieve suffering by an opportune pill or dose of 
quinine, have convinced the Persian'‘rustic that all, 
Europeans are skilled in medicine, and the traveller 
may be asked for drops warranted - to cure blind- 
ness of many years’ standing, or a liniment to 
restore a withered arm. 

Above all, he must be tolerant of curiosity, 
remembering that in many respects he is a wonder 
to those among whom he moves. His umbrageous 
hat, his imdecently short coat, his strangely cut 
breeches, the general skimpimess of his attire, his 
energetic movements, are all wonders. He must 
bear with those who steal softly to watch him at 
his meals, for who can forbear watching one who. 
cannot, by reason of the poison which, as every 
Persian knows, distils from his nails, plunge his 
hand into his victuals like an ordinary human, 
being, but must arm himself with fearsome weapons, 
and attack his meat with both edge and peint ? 








secure self-oblivion 
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DR. STEN KONOW AND THE VISVA-BHARATI 
i | By De. KALIDAS NAG. 
k pe personality of Babindranath and his 


ideals, as externalised in and through 

the Visva-Bharati, have evoked the 
warmest enthusiasm amongst some of the 
foremost orientalists of Europe. Professor 
Sylvain Levi of the Collage de France was 
the first to come out (1921-1922) to organise 
the Department of Indology, initiating the 
studies of Tibetan and Chinese and enlarging 
thereby the vision of Indian history, placing 
it on its proper background of the history of 


= Greater India. Dr. Winternitz of the Univers- 


ity of Prague (accompanied by Prof. Lesny) 
guided the research workers of Santiniketan 


-ybetween 1922-1923 and won the profound 


admiration and permanent gratitude of the 
scholars there, by his unique erudition in 
the department of Indian literature, his inval- 
uable directions with regard to the textual 
criticism of the Mahabharata and above all 
by his genuine sympathy for India, her 
ancient lore and age-old idealism. 

In Dr. Sten Konow the visiting professor 
for 1924-1925, the Visva-Bharati is welcom- 
ing not only a true friend of India but an 
Indologist of rare experience and versatility. 
As I had the privilege of meeting Prof. 


4 Konow in his own home in course of my 


lecture-trip through Norway in 1923, I œn- 
sider it my duty to bring before my Indian 
friends a few details about the careef of this 
renowned Indologist- which I could gather 
from different sources. _ 

Born on the 17th April 1867, Sten Konow 
spent his early days in Valdres (Central 
Norway). Coming to Christiania in 1884 he 
worked for some time in the University where 
Professor Torp’ used to teach Sanskrit. So 
Dr. Konow may take a legitimate pride in 
celebrating in the Visva-Bharati the 40th 
anniversary of his first study of Indian texts ! 
While still in his teens he paid his first visit 
to Germany in 1886 and studied in the 
University of Halle. He was then specially 
interested in the Classics and the Teutonic 
‘philology; but he had also the privilege of 
meeting in Halle two renowned orientalists: 
Pischel and Geldner who had left permanent 
marks in the department of the study of 
Indian and Iranian literature. 


‘eriticism and 


‘Maturing his studies Konow paid his: 
second visit to Germany (1892) and took his 
Doctor’s degree in the University of Halle 
publishing a dissertation on the Samavidhana 
Brahmana (Halle 1898). He was appointed the 
Assistant Librarian to the Royal Library of 
Berlin and worked in that capacity between 
1894-1897; at the same time he profited by 
the presence of some eminent scholars in 
Berlin. He- used to attend the informal 
lectures of Geldner on the Upanishads and 
to meet frequently the great Indolozist Weber. 
Konow preserves to this day golden souvenirs 
of his Guru Pischel and paid a fitting tribute 
to that master in the dramatic end Prakt 
literature of India by publishing Raja- 
shekhara’s Karpuramanvart, on wh:ch Konow 
had been working since 1888 and which 
stands to this day as a model of textual 
literary appreciation. His - 
splendid edition of the drama was published 
in- the Harvard Oriental Series and the 
University of Harvard offered him a zhair 
(1900), while Dr. Konow was working &s a 
Privat-docent in the University of Christiania. 
This tempting offer was refused by Dr. Konow 
who applied instead to Dr. Grierson to be 
attachea to the Linguistic Survey of India. 
There cannot be a better illustration of Dr. 


Konow’s silent yet solid devotion to the 


cause of Philology. -And Indian -inguistics 
has amply compensated Dr. Konow by win- 
ning for him the well-merited -itle of a 
veritable master of that science. Between 
1900-1974 Konow published six monumental 
volumes in the Linguistic Survey series and 
a Baskai Dictionary to the bargain! 

But Dr. Konow is also an epigraphist and 
palacographist of rare merit. He was appoint- 
ed the Government Epigraphist of India in 
1906 and spent two years in India visiting 
the various historical sites and conducting 


partly tke excavation of Saranath. For newly 


ten years (1906-1916) with slight interrupt:ons 
Dr. Konow acted as the editor of Epigruphia 
Indica and has won the admiration of all 
‘scholars by his rare contributions. He returned 
to Norway as the Professor of - Sanskrit 
in the University of Christiania an| worked 
in that capacity for five years (1909-1914) 
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Though segregated in his ice-bound home of 
Norway, the services of this renowned Indo- 
logist was enthusiastically requisitioned by 
orianialists all over the world. He was not 
only in intimate touch with the_ Linguistic 
and the Kpigraphic Surveys of India but the 
Oxford University honoured him by requesting 
hin to edit the Khotanese texts of the Hoernle 
collection. The University of Hamburg utilised 
bis rare experience by appointing him to the 
chair of Sanskrit which he occupied for five 
years (1974-1919). The splendid Sanskrit Semi- 
nar of Hamburg is due entirely to Dr. Konow. 
He was offered also the chair left vacant 
with the death of Windisch in Leipzig; but Prof. 
Konow having finished his “History of Indian 
Drama” (1918) in German, preferred to be back 
to nis home university of Kristiania where 
round him he had gathered and trained a group 
oñ Indologists amongst whom the most promis- 
ing was Dr. G. Morgenstierne whom we had 
the pleasure of welcoming in Santiniketan a 
few months ago. 

So Dr. Konow is not simply a scholar but 
. an organiser of rare ability. . He founded the 
Oriental Society of Norway (1921) where I 
had the privilere of discussing “Bengali 
Literature and. Rabindranath” in 1923. The 
latest achievement of Prof. Konow is the 
unification of the Orientalists of Norway, 
Tenmark and Holland and the publication 
(end of 1922) of the excellent journal Acta 
Qrientalia (address: Etnografisk Museum, 
Kristiania) which our Indian oriental societies 
may consult to their profit. Naturally Dr. 
Eonow is honoured with seats in various 
Izarned associations: eg. the Berlin Akademy, 
the Norwegian Akademy, the Gottenburg 
Society of Science to mention only a few 
emongst others. l 

Lastiy Dr. Konow is not simply a profound 
scholar but a great populariser of his science. 
While writing the most learned monographs 
“or tecknical journals he does not consider it 
delow his dignity to write popular articles in 
she daily papers of Norway like the “Morgen- 
bladet” (Morning Post) or “Tidens Tegn (Sign 


of the Time). He was the first to publish a - 


popular account of the momentous discoveries 
in Central Asia under the title: “The Desert 
and the Oasis” (1912). He published an 
Introduction to Indian Antiquities'(1917) and 
a study, on “India in the 19th Century” 
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which I found in its Swedish translation in a 
book-stall of Upsala! a 
Those, who have the privilege of listening 


to Prof Konow discussing even the most , 


technical and recondite topics, have felt that 
he is not simply a great savant but a veteran 
teacher. While examining the Kharosthi 
Dharmapada or analysing the Khotanese 
Vajrachhedika he dazzles us by his deep 
erudition and critical acumen. But he Is a 
brilliant master of lucid exposition and philo- 
sophic generalisation equally as was evi- 
denced by his inaugural discourse before the 
Visva-Bharati: “On the Development of 
Indian thought” (outlining his forthcoming 
work to be printed soon in the Chantepie de 
la Saussaye, Religionsgeschichte, Tubingen). 
In welcoming Professor Sten Konow we 
feel that we are not dealing with a mere 


scholar or an administrator; we feel that’ he . 


is, above all, a man of faith and of conviction 
which spoke through every syllable of his 
noble reply in Sanskrit to the address pre- 
sented by the Visva-Bharati authorities : 
“Eternal Truth lives its own life, and it 
comes to us and reveals its own self to us; 
we are only fit-for discovering it (vayam 
drashtarah). Our ability does not go further 
than to attempt to make our mind free from 
defilement, like a pure looking-glass, to give 
free access to the rays of Truth 7 
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° SELECT BIBLIOGRAPHY 


VoLUMES IX THE Lincuistic Survey OF [NDIA 
PREPARED BY Dr. Sres Konow : 


(1) Tibeto-Burman Languages— 
Part I. Dialects of the Tibetan, Sub- 
Himalayan and North Assam groups 
(in collaboration with Prof. Conrady 
of Leipzig). 
Part I. The Portion on the Kachin 
Group only. : 
Part TT. Kuki-chin and Burma groups. . 
(2) The Volume on Munda and Dravidian 
Languages. 
(3) Indo-Aryan Languages :— - 
The Volume on Marathi. 
If. The Volume on Bhili and Allied Dia- 
lects. 
Ill. Gipsy Languages of India. 
(1) and (2) embrace practically all the Non- 
Aryan languages of India. 
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NOTES 


Enemies of India in America 


As the United States of America is are- 
public and as the Americans obtained their 
liberty by fighting Britain, it might be natu- 
ral to infer that they would all- rejoice if 
Indians too won freedom from the thraldom 
to the British people. Such, however, is not 
the case. Some Americans undoubtedly there 
are who would be glad if India became free, 
but there are others—-and perhaps they are 
the majority—-who would not like any coun- 
try in Asia which is.not at present free to 
become autonomous or Independent. Impe- 
rialism exists in America ;--only it does not 
usually appear in the form of land-hunger, 
because she has enough land and to spare of 
her own. American Imperialism is mainly of 
the economic variety. But the other variety 
also exists. This is proved by America not 
carrying out her ptomise to the Filipinos to 
allow them to be independent when a stable 
government had > been established in the 
Phillipines. 

Large nambers of Americans being im- 
perialists in their own way, they would 
naturally be friendly to other imperialistic and 
exploiting nations whenever such friendliness 
was not against American interests. So we 
find that in 1905 President Roosevelt concfud- 
ed a secret pact with Japan, of the first two 
pages of which a photographic fascimile has 
been published in the Current History Ma- 
gaxine- for October, 1924. We will quote 


some passages from this pact. 

“First, in speaking of some pro-Russians in 
America who would have the public. believe that 
the victory of Japan would be a certain prelude to 
her aggression in the direction of the Philippine 
Islands, * * observed. that Japan’s only in- 
terest in the Philippines would be,in his opinion 
to have these Islands governed bya strong and 
friendly nation like the United States, and not have 
them placed either under the misrule of the na- 
tives, yet unfit for self-government, or in the hands 
of some unfriendly European power. Count Kat- 
sura confirmed in the strongest terms the correct- 
ness of his views on the point and positively 
stated that Japan does not harbor any aggressive 
designs whatever on the Philippines ; adding that 
all the msinuations of the yellow peril type are 
nothing more or less than malicious and clumsy 
slanders calculated to do mischief to Japan. 

Second, Count Katsura observed that the main- 
tenance of general peace in the extreme Hast 
forms the fundamental principle of Japan’s inter- 
national policy--g-In his own opinion, the best, 


liance were announced about two weeke 
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and in fact the only, means for accomolishine th. 
above object would be to form good de ae 5 
between the three Governments of Japan, the 
United States and Great Britain. which have rom- 
mon interest in upholding the princizle of emi- 
nence. ‘The Count well understands the ` iradi- 
tional policy of the United States in his respcct 
and perceives fully the impossibilit, eg of their 
entering into a formal alliance of such nature with 
any foreign nation, but in view of an commun 
interests he couldn’t see why some good undir- 
Standing or an alliance in practice, if not in name 
should not be made between ‘those three nations in 
so far as respects the atiairs in the Far Rast. With 
such understanding firmly formed, geaeral peace 
in these regions would be easily maintained, to the 
great benefit of all powers concerned. © * * said 
that it was difficult, indeed impossiLle, for the 
President of the United States of Ameria to onter 
even to any understanding amounting m elfect ty 
a confidential informal agreement, vithout the 
consert of the Senate, but that he fel; sure that 
without any agreement at all the pople of the 
United States were so fully in acco-d with the 
policy of Japan and Great Britain in -he mainte- 
nance of peace in the Far East tha, whatever 
occasion arose, appropriate action of tne Govern- 
ment of the United States, in conjunction with 
Japan and Great Britain, for such a purpose could 
be counted on by them quite as confidently as if 
the United States were under treaty ob igations to 

re. 


P a Current History Magazine zoes on to 
Ú <> 


_ The terms of the second Anglo-Jepanese Al- 


( after the 
date of this conversation. Probably thc terms : i 
the alliance were in process of negotiation in 


London at the same time. This fact is important, 


because in the second paragraph of the memoran- 
dum Katsura specifically asks for ‘a good under- 
standing or an alliance in practice if not in name” 
of the United States, Great Britain and Japan. In 
other words, the United States Government was 
Invited to become a secret member of the second 


Anglo-Japanese alliance. 
To this invitation there was 
ponse on behalf of America. 
The “good understanding” between Ame- 
rica, «apan and Great Britain was for “uphold- 
ing the principle of eminence” and for “the 
maintenance of peace in the Far Est’? That 
in plain language means that Americà and 
Japan agreed to help Great Britam, in case 
of need, tosmaintain her slave-holcine domi- 
nant position in India, that America and 
Britain agreed to help Japan, if needed, to 
maintain Japan’s enslavement of Corea, that 
Japan and Britain agreed to prevent the Philip- 
pines from falling “under the mismle of the 
@ 


ecrdial res- 
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natives” of that group of islands or into “the 
hands of some unfriendly European power”, 
nd that all the three “great” powers agreed 
to see that China did not become one in 
mind, organised, and strong to resist foreign 
aggression and exploitation. It 
wher there is for the time being no obvious 
‘clashing of interests, exploiting nations agree 
to hold Gown economically exploited and poli- 
‘tically enslaved peoples. 

From what has been stated above, it 
would be easy to understand why “President 
‘Rcosevels paid his notable and generous tri- 
bute to che most wonderful civilizing work 
‘ever accomplished,” as Lord Sydenham writes 
with reference to British rule in India in his 
article on “The Threat to British Rule in 
India” which we have reproduced elsewhere 
in this issue from The Current History 
Magacane. 
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Arti-Indian British Propaganda 
in America 


Tt has been long known that anti-Indian 
‘British propaganda in America is carried on 
br sAmezicans, Britishers and Indians, in the 
pey of the British, and there is a moral cer- 
tain-y chat the payment is made from the 
public sreasury of India. So, just as India 
was subjugated with Indian money and with 
tre help of Indian men, she is also sought 
tc be kept in a subject condition with help 
purchased most probably with Indian money 
—wa sav “most probably”, not “undoubtedly,” 
because the details of disbursement ‘of secret 
service money never see the light of day. 

We shall have a few words to say on 
Lord Srdenham’s article itself later on. For 
tre present, we may state how it is being 
usec. fcr the purposes of anti-Indian British 
pvopaganda in America. 

™he reader will note how, again and again, 
Lord Sydenham tries to show how the preser- 
vation cf British despotism in India would be 
tc the .nterest of America, the object being 
tc enlist the sympathy and services of America 
against the cause of Indian liberty. Says 
be :— 

The grave situation which has arisen in India 
may primarily concern the British Empire; but it 
sugeasts possibilities which would „directly and 
indirectly affect the civilized world. Since the 
assumption of authority by the Crown in 1858 fol- 
lowing tne great mutiny, the advance of India has 
been extraordinary. That an eastern sub-continent 
wth a population exceeding 300,000,000, should, 
urtil recent years, have been orderly and: progressive 
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is thus that, . 


was an international factor of extreme importance 
and if it were now to disappear, there would be 
repercussions certain to be felt far and wide. 

o Americans, faced by Pacific problems _ of 
which no one can foresee. the issue, the stabilizing 
influence which India under British rule has. 
hitherto exercised, has been an advantage perhaps 
insufficiently’ recognized. While the British people 
were engaged in the tremendous task of rescuing 
India from the blood-stained anarchy which followed 
the fall of the Mogul .Empire, in arresting the 
devastating activities of Marathas, Rohillas and 
Pindaris, m_abolishing the enormities of Suttee and 
Thagi, ‘and in gradually building up a pure 
administration capable of giving peace and equal 
justice to the millions of India, Americans were 
too much preoccupied to realize. the vast magnitude 
of an undertaking unparalleled in history. If the 
great structure which we have created at a sacrifice 
of innumerable British lives and with infinite effort 
were now to collapse, there would be a reversion 
to the anarchy of eighteenth century India, which 
could not be confined to her borders, and would react 
upon the Western nations. 


There are other such passages, but the 
one noted above will do for the present. 

Lord Sydenham’s article contains a few 
correct statements of facts and figures, made 
however, with a sinister purpose. But the 
bulk of the article consists of half truths and 
falsehoods. And how is this precious contribu- 
tion going to be used by the conductors of 
The Current History Magaxine ? We publish 
a slightly reduced photographic facsimile of a 
letter which has been circulated by that 
magazine, which supplies the answer. It 
proves conclusively that the article is British 
propaganda, and part of the  anti-Indian 
propaganda which is carried on systematically 
in the United States in various ways. We 
draw particular attention to the following 
passage in the letter :— 

“We would like to circularise this article among 
peon e who are interested in Indian affairs in the 

nited States. Could you give us a list of names 
with addresses, as few or as many as you prefer? 
We could use as many as 25,000 names, with 
addresses, but only of people in the United States 
of course. We would pay for the list at the usual 
rate, or would have the names copied if this is 
necessary. 

Mark the words we have italicised, showing 
that the article is meant only for American 
consumption. In addition to its subscribers 
the magazine wants at least 25,000 other 
Americans to read Sydenham’s article. Why 
should any American periodical have such 


anti-Indian zeal ? Evidently the zeal has been 4 


produced by British money (drawn directly or 
indirectly from India), paid to the American 
journal, for printing 25,000 extra copies of the 
article, for sending by post-the letter asking 
for 25,000 names and addresses, for paying for 
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the ` lists of names, -for despatching 25,000 - 


copics and for paying the postage thereon. 
Whether anything extra has been paid to the 
periodical for the trouble it has been asked 
to take, we do not know, though it is probable. 
For all this is being done in the land of the 
almighty dollar. 


bonansa mene 


Sydenham’s Article 


We have already referred to the sinister 
and direct appeal made by Lord Sydenham 
to the American people, and quoted a passage 
from his article to prove our point. That 
passage 1s followed up with another in which 
he flatters the American people in this 
wise :— 


Since President Roosevelt paid his notable and 
generous tribute to the most wonderful civilizing 
work ever accomplished, there have been persistent 
and organized efforts in the United States to vilify 
British rule in India. The wildest falsehoods have 
obtained circulation, so that it is difficult for 
Americans to ascertain the truth. American mis- 
sionaries. whose excellent work I had opportunities 
of judging, are best able to appreciate the benefits 
of the mildest Government that Eastern peoples 
ever possessed, and it is significant that. during 
the dangerous rebellion. of 1919 in Northern 
India, the staff and pupile of the Forman College 
at Lahore ranged themselves on the side of that 


Government and were helpful to the authorities at 


a time of terrible strain. 


Another passage in which American sym- 
pathy is sought to be secured needs to be re- 
ferred to. It runs :— ý 


" Americans will not fail tọ recognize a simi- 
larity, between their difficulties and ours in India, 
allowing for the differences of area and population. 
The Filipino illustrados have many points in com- 
mon with, the Indian intelligentsia, and both have 
sought political support in the governing countries. 
President Wilson. like our Mr, Montagu, decided on 
an experiment In ‘self-determination”—a term which 
Mr. Lansing most wisely, described as “loaded 
with dynamite.” The Amcrican experiment result- 
ed in administrative chaos and in undoing the fine 
work of the Americans which Governor General 
Leonard Wood is valiantly endeavouring to restore. 
In America, as in England, a political party is 
willing to abandon the task of giving good govern- 
ment to an eastern people. The future of both 
India and the Philippines is now in the melting pot 
of domestic politics.” a 


That the American experiment in the- 


Philippines resulted in administrative chaos, 
is not true, and General Leonard Wood has 
been spoken of as a sort of American General 
Dyer. Filipino leaders have shown again and 
again that great Lord Sydenham and others 
are obviously trying to convince the Americana 
people that British control of India is a security 


for America in the Philippine Islands and the . 
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Pacific ocean. This is a serious thing. Britain 
entered into the Anglo-Japanese alliance to 
keep India under subjection. Shə also used 
the Triple Entente against India, and ‘she is 
now trying to use America against Indian 
aspirations. The British are using the 
continuance of the subjection of India asa 
main factor im Anglo-American diplomacy. 
It is also evident that in case of need the 
British position in India may be used 
against Japan and China in the Pacific in 
favour of America. Are Indisn statesmen 
alive to this situation ? Canada, Australia 
and South Africa have been able when 
necessary to exert their influence to make 
Britain shape. her foreign policy according 
to thew interests ; but India, instead of being 
able to do any such thing, is being used as 
a passive pawn in the diplomatic game. 

In the first passage which we have quoted 
from Sydenham’s article, he speaks of Britain 
being engaged in “rescuing India from the 
blood-stainéd anarchy which followed the 
fall of the Mogul Empire and in arresting 
the devastating activities of Marathas, Rohillas 
and Pindaris.” Readers of Major B. D. Basu’s 
Rise of the Christian Power in India will be 
able to ascertain how much of this bloodshed 
and anarchy was due to the aggressive greed 


‘and intrigues of the East India Company, and 


also whether the servants of the Company them- 
selves were not guilty of devastation and of 
using the Pindaris for their own purposes. 

Sydenham says that Indian taxation after 
the war was about 4s. 94/ed., including land 
revenue. This is not correct. Moreover, the 
writer, does not give the year aftar the war 
to which his figure relates, which was neces- 
sary, as taxtion has gone on increasing. 
Sydenham’s estimate makes oar taxation 
Rs. 3-9-6 per head per annum. Ccrrect Indian 
estimates are much higher. The following 
table is. taken from Mr. A. S. Verkataraman’s 
article “Is India Lightly Taxed?” in the 
October Hindustan Review -— 

Incmence or Taxation in Brrriso [wota. 


; Average Percentage of 
y Taxation annual Taxation on 
iiu per head. incomeper average 
capita Income 
Rs. A. P. Rs. 
1871 = 113 9 20 g 
1881 = 2 2 3 a7 8 
1891 »« 2 311 as E. Cae 
1901 . 210 2 30 8's 
1911 -~ 2131 50 57 
1913 -= 3 1 6 ee 
1920 .- 5 O11 vee e 
1922 .. 67 7 53 o2 
There. are other Indian eStimates, but none 
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make out toe figures to be so low as Syden- 
haws. But it is really not the actual 
amount that is paid in taxes which matters. 
In order to judge whether a people are 
heavily or lightly taxed, one must know three 
things: (Í) the earnings per head, (2) the 
bare cost of living per head, and (3) the 
taxation per head. But Sydenham cunningly 
gives only the figure for taxation, to show 
that India is very lightly taxed, which is not 
a fact! If the income per head be so large 
that after meeting the cost of comfortable 
existence, a decent or a large surplus is 
left, even a high percentage of taxation will 
not be burdensome. But if the income per. 
head is so small that it is not sufficient 
to provide a man with even enough coarse 
food to keep body and soul together (not to 
speak of clothing and other bare necessaries), 
even a very small amount exacted as taxes 
is certainly oppressive. And this is exactly 
the case in India. 

The table printed above shows our per 
capita income to be Rs. 53 per annum. Of 
course, that is only an average. But that 
means that, as there are some who possess 
larger incomes, there are many more (for 
most of us are miserably poor) whose income- 
is much less or even nel. But even if our 
income were Rs. 100 per head per annum, 
that would not suffice to keep a man 
ordinarily healthy and strong. Therefore to 
take Rs. 6-7-7 or even Rs. 3-9-6 ( according 
to Sydenham’s estimate ) per annum from a 
man whose annual income is Rs. 53 is 
oppressive jn the literal sense of the word. 

Sydenham says :— 

“Ovr Socialist Government [meaning the Labour 
Government] is already violating the spirit, if not 
the letter, of the constitution. which was to last 
until 1929. and then to be the subject of inquiry 
by .a commission to be sent out for the purpose. 
A Commission has been set up in India and 
is proceeding to take the machine to pieces, alleging 
gus correcily, but from a point of view differing 

om mine, that it is unworkable. The demand is 
now for complete Home Rule (Swara)).” 

Lord Sydenham is ignorant of or suppresses 
the fact that long before the Labour Govern- 
ment came into power, the Government of 
India had agreed that a fresh instalment of 
reforms might be granted to India. ' The 
Bengalee writes :— 

Professor Ruchi R. Sahni_ states absolutely 
correctly im the course of a letter to a ore 
journal that the Government of India, in the discus- 
sion on Rai Bahadur. Judu Nath Majumdar’s resolu- 
tion on self-government in September, 1921, commit- 


ted itself to the principle that a fresh instalment of 
reforms might be gramted to India earlier than 1929. 
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The form in which the resolution was finally adopted 
by the Legislative Assembly was to the effect “that 
this Assembly recommends to the Governor General 
in Council that he should carry to the Secretary of 
State the view of the Assembly that the progress 
made by India on the path of responsible govern- 
ment warrants ‘re-examination and, revision of the 
resent constitution at an earlier date than 1929.” 
t will be remembered that this was moved as an 
amendment to the Rai Bahadur’s resolution by 
Sir William Vincent [the then Home Member ] 
himself; and this shows that the opinion of the 
Government of India at that time was in favour 
of a revision of the Act before 1929. This is not 
a mere surmise ; for, Sir William Vincent, speaking 
on the subject, expressed his conviction that it 
was not possible to continue_ the present transitory 
constitution even for a period of ten years. 
Sydenham uses if as an argument against 
Indians’ obtaining Home Rule that “already 
corruption is asserting itself in ugly forms.” 
Surely this is a queer argument to convince 
the American public that India is not fit for 
self-rule! In America corruption has assumeds 
gigantic proportions. Though no proofs are 
needed to establish the truth of this too well- 
known fact, we may, refer the reader to an 
extract from World Tomorrow in our Foreign 
Periodicals section in this issue and to the 
following passage in Iowa State University 
Professor Sudhindra Bose’s article in 
Welfare :— 

On top of this, colossal graft and corruption have 
been rampant in almost every department of the 
government, Even the members of the cabinet have 
been besmirched in a gigantic oil scandal. Facts 
have been brought out to prove that the nian. 
of the &nterior, Honorable Fall, had accepted $1000, 
000 in a satchel ( approximately Rs. 300,000 ) from 
an oil magnate to whom he had delivered the na- 
tion’s oiL The Senate investigation committee, 
which undertook to investigate “fraud and corrup- 
tion” among the higher government officials, 
received little or no sympathy from Coolidge. He 
all but sat silent and tongue-tied in the presence of 
crimes by which his associates had profited. “He 
-was silent,” wrote The Searchlight on Congress, 
“unmoved by any apparent impulse to speed up 
justice in the most momentous and monumental 
thieveries of all history.” Little wonder that under 
suspicious circumstances, President Coolidge and 
his party stand much discredited. 


Corruption must, of course, be destroyed 
root and branch. But the mere existence of 
corruption does not prove that a country 
ought to be enslaved by another country. Every 
reader of newspapers is expected to know 
that colossal sums are spent in bribery in 
American election campaigns ; Indian corrup- 
tion is a mere bagatelle in comparison. Why 
does not that fact impel the philanthropic 
British lord and his countrymen to conquer 
thé United States and thus giveit a taste of the 
pure political methods of England ? As, for 


ie. 


~for 


Lord Sydenham’s own country, how has 


corruption been sought to be put an end to? 
The state of things there a hundred years ago 
and more recently is to be found described 
even in school histories of England. The 
extract given from the Young Men of India 
in the Indian Periodicals section in this issue 
will serve as a reminder. England has sought 
to fight this evil by successive legislative 
enactments, but not by coming under the 
subjection of some foreign power or other. 
Even now honours are sold for getting money 
for party funds, which are not used for 
propagating the Gospel or for disseminating 
the highest spiritual and ethical teachings, but 
well-known secret party purposes. We 
deny that in India corruption, where it exists, 
is at all comparable with what it is or was in 
the United States, England and other Western 
countries. It cau be destroyed by increasing 
the number of voters, by education, and other 
means ; not by the continued subjection of 
India to England. 

According to Lord Sydenham, 

“The spinning, weaving and other industries 
were introduced by British pioneers, but are now 
almost wholly in Indian hands, except in the case 
of the jute industry of Bengal. Capitalists in India 
are thus mainly Indians who have risen to wealth 
owing to the security afforded by British rule. 
The stories of heartless exploitation which have 
T circulated in America are deliberate false- 


_ Let us see whether Lord Sydenham is not 
himsel? guilty of “deliberate falsehood” He 
wishes to convey the impression that there 


is no or little exploitation of India by British . 


capital. But what are the facts ? Professor 
Jadunath Sarkar is a Government servant in 
the Indian Eduational Service, and his Eco- 
nomics of British India is used as a text- 
book by some of the official universities in 
India. In the tables given in that book 
(fourth edition), pages 190-192. the different 
classes of capital invested in all India, (1913), 
as far as information is available, have been 
shown. Capital owned exclusively by Euro- 
peans is found to be Rs 518,663 crores. Even 
if capital invested in railways be deducted 
(though transportation 7s an industry), there 
still remains Rs. 23.663 crores invested in 
other industries. As regards capital mainly 
owned by Europeans, we find its amount to 
be Rs. 115.9 crores. If the capital of banks, 
Rs. 73.38 crores be deducted, there still re- 
mains Rs. 42.52 crores, invested mainly by 
Europeans. 
is only Rs. 24,29 erores. 


All these are no doubt old figures, and, 
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during the last decade many new industrial 
concerns have sprung up. But whilst Indian 
capitalists aré coming more ard more into 
the industrial field, Europeans kave not been 
idle ;—they are in fact more than ever active. 
So that there is nothing to snow that the 
cepizal invested in Indian industr.es is mainly 
Indian, as Lord Sydenham says. 

Lord Sydenham states the number of 
officers in the Indian Civil Service to be “a 
little over 900”. But in page 8 cf the Report 
of the Royal Commission on the Publie 
Services in India, 1916, the number is stated 
to be 1,411. It is news to us that the cadre 
has Xeen reduced by 500. 

In order to impress on the American mind 
the difficulty of the task of the British rulers 
in India, Lord Sydenham states that “93 
per cent of Indians are wholly illiterate”. 
Did it not strike him what condemnation of 
Brizish rule in India is implied ia that fact? 
During half a century of moder: government 
in Japan illiteracy among males has all but 
disappeared and among girls and women also 
Durinz a quarter 
of a century’s American rule ix the Philip- 
pines, the progress of education has been 
far greater than in India during more than a 
century anda half of British rule so that 
there is a far higher percentage of literacy 
there than here. Even in Ind.a_ itself the 
percentage of literacy in the Indian States of 
Baroda, Cochin, and Travancore is higher 
than in British Indian territory. Proposals 
for the free and compulsory education of all 
children of school-going age cane first from 
an Indian-leader (the late Mr. G. K. Gokhale), 
and subsequently also it is non-official 
Indians who have taken the -ead in the 
matter. 

In the period just preceding the British 
occupation of India and during the earlier 
decades of the East India Comnpany’s rule, 
India was not an illiterate country. The 
highest modern education was not, of course, 
available. But so far as literge> and know- 
ledge of the three R’s go, India was then 
more advanced than now. On tne strength 
of British official documents and a missionary 
report concerning education in Bengal prior 
to ths British occupation, Prof. Max Muller 
has Isft it on . record that there were then 
60,000 native schools in Bengal. or one for 
every 409 of the population. Acecrding to the 
Indien Year Book, 1924, edited b7 Sir Stanley 
Reed. there were in 1921-22 in Bengal thirty 
three arts colleges, 887 high schools and 
35,621 primary schools, tot@l 36,641. So that 
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the naimber of educational institutions has 
becoma lass than half of what it was in 
Benga. prior to British occupation. At pre- 
sent tiere is one educational institution in 
Benga. for every 1278 of the population, as 
agains; ore for everv 400 of the population 
prior <o the British occupation of Bengal. 
So Lord Sydenham will see that Bengal has 
progressec backwards admirably in literacy 
under British rule ! As Bengal possesses more 
educational institutions than any other single 
province and as its literacy is also higher 
thar that of any other big Indian province, 
we naed not dwell on the “progress” made 
elsewhere. Still one or two more general 
observations may be quoted. 

Lud.ew,; in his history of British India, says 
that, “in every Hindoo village which has retained 
its old form I am assured that the children gene- 
rally ave able to read, write, and cipher, but where 
we have swept away the village system, as in 


Bengal. there the village school has also dis- 
appeared.” 


Than there is Sir Thomas Munyo’s well- 
knowr observation on Hindu civilization in 
pre-British days :— 

“ft a good system of agriculture, unrivalled 
manufacturng skill, a capacity to produce whatever 
can ccntrijute to either convenience or luxury, 
schools established in every village for teaching 
reading, writing and arithmetic, the general practice 
of hospitality and charity among each other, and, 
above all, a treatment of the female sex full of 
confidence, respect and delicacy, are among the 
signs which denote a civilised people—then the 
Hindus are not inferior to the nations of Europe ; 
and if sivil:sation is to become an article of trade 
' between England and India, I am convinced that 
England will gain by the import cargo.” 

ts these words of a former British ruler 
of India show that perhaps India was a 
civilised’ country before the British people 
became its masters, Lord Sydenham need not 
be very aaxious at the thought of the certain 
“destruction of our work of a century and a 
half” under Swaraj. He may console himself 
with the thought that probably when Home 
Rulə is astablished, the Indians will destroy 
only the dad work of the British and conserve 
and .mprove upon the good work done by 
them. We say “good” work, for there is no 
question that Britishers have had to do some 
good fo India, mainly, if not solely, in 
pursuit of their own worldly interests. 

_t is rot our intention to traverse all the \ 
whclly or partly false statements made by 
Lord Sydenham. But a few more points may 
be nored. He says: 

“The e€periment of appointing a very able 
Bengak lawyer Governor of Bihar and Orissa was 


- 


l lately 
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tried and 
after a few months. 


It is unfortunate that Lord Sinha, who is 
the person referred to, is “tongue-tied,” and. 
so it is not possible to prove to demonstra- 
tion that the “failure” of the experiment was 
not due to his inferiority to every white 
man who has come out to India as Governor 
and whose birthright it is invariably ` to be 
successful. Nevertheless we would ask our 
contemporaries in Bihar and Orissa to throw 
some light on this and other passages in 
Sydenham’s article. 

He also claims that during his five and a 
half years of office in Bombay, the aim of 
leading India gradually toward  self-govern- 
ment was never absent from his mind. We 
expect our Indian contemporaries of the 
Bombay Presidency will be able to say what 
their ex-governor did for the promotion of 
the cause of self-government. There is 
another passage which can be quite adequate- 
ly dealt with by Bombay journalists. It 
runs :-— 


failed, leading to his resignation 


“All local government is in their. {Indians’] 
hands, with results that, in some cases, have been 
disastrous. (For example, I was forced to suspend 
two municipalities for shocking proceedings, and no 
resentment was forthcoming. The Bombay Munici- 
pality, now converted into a political body, has 
boycotted all British goods.) 


He also testifies that, after the Morley- 
Minta reforms, in Bombay “no legislation was 
passed without the concurrence of a council 
in which Indians held a large majority.” But 
did not ‘that majority consist of both 
Government nominated and elected Indian 
members ? 

His lordship indulges in the ultra- 
veracious assertion that “the liberality of 


these [Morley-Minto] reforms was regarded at 


the time with astonishment by Indian poli- 
ticians.” We have never heard of such 
Indian politicians, but we have not the least 
doubt that this piece of news given by his 
lordship will be read with “astonishment” by 
the vast majority of Indian politicians. 

In his opinion, it was an “amazing inci- 
dent,’ “when Councils refused to vote the 
salary of their “Ministers.” But in what 
sense can these Ministers be called “their” 
ministers? The councils did not appoint or 
elect them; the Governors appointed them 
without even consulting the councils. Nor 
were these ministers the leaders of the 
majority party. Under the circumstances, 


what is there amazing in the refusal ofe the 
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salarv of such ministers as did not enjcy the | 


confid2nce of the councils ? 

As was to be expected, Sydenham justi- 
fies the Jallianwala Bagh massacre, considers 
it a necessity and supports the Hnglish Judge 
who “pronounced this year a verdict which 
the impartial (!!!) historian will be compelled 
to endorse.” The article is illustrated with 
a portrait of Dyer. His veracious lordship 
records, for the use of his future “impartial 
historian”, the fact that “in the spring of 
1919, before the passage of tbe bill, a better 
planned and more wide-ranging rebellion than 
the mutiny of 1857 broke out.” “Amritsar 
was in the hands of the rebels.” And so 
on and so forth These are figments of 
Sydenham’s diseased brain .or, may te, he 
eats or smokes opium. But the whole passage 
relating to the Panjab should realy be 
dealt with, by the Indian papers of that 
province. We ought not, however to refrain 
from drawing attention to a eryptic sertence 
in the article. Sydenham says :— 


“The shooting at Jallianwala Bagh has been 
described in America and elsewhere as a massacre. 


_ At another great town, not in the Panjab, the losses 


were at least as great, but this fact is not known.” 


What and where is that great town ? Who 
inflicted the losses and when and why ? Why 
does the writer leave the whole thing enveloped 
in mystery ? 

“The citizens of Amritsar came in crowds 
to thank General Dyer.” Let the citizeng ‘of 
Amritsar properly characterise this delikterate 
falsehood. 

According to the writer the -Moplah 
rising was “due entirely to the freedom 
granted to political agitators to stir up the 
well-known fanaticism of a backward Moslem 
population.” Our Indian contemporaries of 
the Madras Presidency should be abla to 
contradict or support this allegation. ` 

She ies if Swaraj supervenes, ....the native states 
... will be face to face with the forces of subversion 
which they would: certainly resist by force. Some 
of them have military forces which they would 
use to carve out larger territories from the welter 


which would follow a lapse of authority in_ Bzitish 
India. Such extensions have been already planned.” 


One must conclude either that some 


. “native states” have taken his lordship into 


their confidence: regarding their future 
“plans of extension,” which is not in the 
least likely, or that, the wish being fsther 
to the thought, Sydenham has thus wickedly 
and indirectly sought to incite “the great 
chiefs” to act in the way suggested in order 
that Swaraj might be a failure; for Swaraj 
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is bound to come—a thought which is gall 
and wormwood to Sydenham. 

“We are and we remain solely responsible for 
the welfare and the gradual uplifting of the vast 
masses of Indian peoples, to whom our anthority 
alone can give law, order and equal justice.” » 

After more than 150 years of British 
rule, India is the most illiterate country 
under a civilised government. The death- 
rate in India is the highest among all 
countries under a civilised goveriment. 


In the history of the world, there never 
was a country under a civilisec ‘goverment 
in which plague continued its ravages for 
three decades, as it has been doing in India 
under British rule and suzerainty; and 
plague is a disease born of poverty, insani- 
tation and ignorance. In no country under 
a civilised government are there such and so 
many disastrous famines. As for equal 
justice, how many European murderers of 
Indians have been hanged? How many 
other Europeans, clearly guilty of other 
crimes have been punished adequately or at 
all. As for law and order, the Kohat Tragedy 
shows how they are maintained. 

The Indian political leaders have fought 
for universal education, for adequate grants, 
for sanitation, for measures for tas relief of 
the indebtedness of peasants and farmers, for 
adeqrate grants for the imprevement of 
agriculture and industries, for the permanent 
or long term settlement of the land revenue ; 
and the officials have generally assumed a 
hostile or non possumus attitude. or at the 
best one of indifference or, latterly of half- 
hearted support on some occasions. 

Yet we are called upon to believe that the 
Britiso bureaucrats are the cnly friends 
which the masses of [India ever had, now 
have and can have in future and that those 
who are seeking Swaraj are the enemies of 
of their poor and illiterate countrymen. We 
know we have not done our cuty, as we 
ought, to our countrymen ; we know we 
ought to do more for the ecuntry than 
we have done. But we totally deny that the 
British bureaucrats haye at all adequately 
done their duty or ever tried earnestly, to do 
their duty to the masses in the matters of 
education, sanitation an: improvement and 
extension of agriculture, industries. trade and 
commerce. The British rulers and * exploiters 
of India have primarily sought zo promote 
their cwn interests, as was bat uatural, for 
unregenerate humanity, and incideéatelly some 


advantages could not but accrue to some 
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classes of Indians. Hence, the assumption of 


philanthropic airs, of the role of patrons and 
trustees, by these men of British birth, is 
simply intolerable. 

Mr. A. S. Venkataraman observes in the 
Hindustan Review : 

“The following figures given by , Sir_Viswesva- 
raya in his address in the Economic Conference, 
are eloquent by reason of their silence :— 


t 


Average Annual Average 
wealthor per Trade eam ono 
proper capita . per rate per tion o 
per head. income- head. 1,000. life m 
l years. 
Rs. Rs. Rs. 
United g 
Kingdom 6,000 720 640 Below 14 45 
Canada 4,400 550 510 „o l4 
Inda  -» 180 53 23 Over 30 24 
“These 


es, while speaking for themselves, 
reveal in kea eolour some millions starving for 
want of a meal a day, while others have only one, 
the low average wealth and income (2% annas a 
day !), the poorest trade, the lowest expectation 
of life and zhe highest rate of mortality.’ 


We fesl it necessary to explain that what 
we have said about the British rulers and 
exploiters of India is.true of them only in 
the mass, and that we fully recognise that 
there have been and are exceptional persons 
among them, the excellence of whose lives and 
motives command respect. We have also to 
add that our observations have no reference 
to altruistic British workers in India uncon- 
nected with exploitation and administration. 


` 


The Unity Conference. 


The following is the full text of the first 
resolution finally adopted at the Unity Con- 
ference held at Borabay :--- 


(a) While firmly of opinion that anarchical 
organisations can never secure Swaraj to the people 
of India and while disapproving and condemning 
most emphatically such organisations, if any, this 
Ccnferenve representing all classes and communities 
of India and every variety of political opinion, 
views ‘with strongest disapproval and condemns the 
action oz the Governor-General in, promulgating 
the Criminal Law, Amendment Ordinance of 1924 
as such an extraordinary measure being a direct 

Invasion apon individual liberty should not have 
been enacted without the sanction of the Legisla- 
ture and as it easily lends itself at the hands of 
the exeentive to grave abuses resulting in implicat- 
Ing iInno@ent persons and in interfering with’ 
constitutional political activity. as past experience 
of similar measure® has repeatedly demonstrated. 
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(b) This Conference urges the immediate with- 
drawal of the Ordinance and the trial, if necessary, 
in accordance with the ordinary law o the- 
persons detained under it. 

¢) This Conference further urges that Regula- 
tion Il] of °1818 which gives the Government 
powers of arresting and confining persons suspected 
of public crimes without warrant, without trial and 
without statement of a reason for such arrest and 
confinement should be forthwith withdrawn, 

(d) This Conference records its conviction that 
the present political situation in India is due to the 
denial of just rights long overdue of the people and 
that the speedy establishment of Swaraj is the only 
effective remedy. 


It was moved by Mr. ©. Y. Chintamani, 
who made a long and well-reasoned speech in 
doing so. Mr. Bipin Chandra Pal seconded 
the resolution. In doing so, “Mr. Pal thought 
that the framers of the resolution were quite 
right in not committing themselves on the 
fact of the existence or non-existence of 
anarchical organisations, because they had 
no evidence on the point.” This was certain- 
ly the right view to take. In a recent issue 
of The Bengalee, however, an editorial article 
on “The Situation” opened thus : 


We have freely accepted the plea of the Govern- 
ment that there is a very serious terrorist menace 
in the country. We know there are people who do 
not believe this. But Mr. C 
not one of them. Frankly speaking, we have all 
along known a certain mentality in Indian National- 
ist politics, and we hope we may say it without 
offence, that it is a very common Moderate mentali- 
ty which is extremely unwilling to face unpleasant 
truth$ of this character, lest it should find excuse to the 
Government for adopting rigorous measures of re- 
pression to fight this menace. We have never be- 
lieved in the wisdom of this ostrich policy. We do 
think that there is a propaganda of political assas- 


sination in the country just now. 


There seems to be some difference between 
what Mr. Pal said at Bombay and what ap- 
peared in his paper. Possibly the article in 
The Bengalee was not written by him, or he 
may have changed his opinion to some extent. 
Or, Mr. Pal, with his well-known dialectic 
skill and metaphysical subtlety, may be able 
to show that the divergence is only apparent 
not real. 

Mr. George Joseph moved an amendment 
that after the words “if any” in clause (a) of 
the resolution, the words “as also all insti- 
gations thereto and all countenancing thereof’ 
should be added. 

“He wanted to carry the resolution to its logical 
end. Of the existence of anarchical organisations, 
they were doubtful, but in the country there was 
silent sympathy with revolutionary activities 
and that was indeed greater than the activity itself. 


As long as they were politicians, they must kee 
their’ hands quite clean. They should not depen 
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‘on these organisations to force the Government 


hands for any reforms or power. In the Insh 
history, Parnell was charged by the British Govern- 
ment with being in league with the terrorists. On 
that basis they tried to suppress his political 
influence. Again the present Premier of Italy rose 
to power by making use of fascism but what was 
the result ? The revolution in Italy was succeeded 
by bitterness and fighting in every village. Ii they 
allowed any alliance with the terrorist in India 
they would have to face the consequences. They 
must not fail to remember that anarchists fed not 
on money but on public sympathy. So far as the 
present resolution was concerned, the anarchists 
in Bengal or elsewhere, if they existed, were quite 
capable of ignoring their condemnation of revolu- 
tionary activities and only gloat over their condem- 
nation of the Viceregal action. It was incumbent on 
them to guard against the instigators.” 


There was nothing unreasonable in Mr. 
Joseph’s speech. Pandit Motilal Nehru in 
opposing the amendment said that it was a 
well-known dictum of law that instigators 
and those who countenanced anarchism were 
as much criminals as the anarchists them- 
selves. He therefore wondered why such a 
barrister and journalist as Mr. George Joseph 
should move this amendment. But may a 
journalist who is not a lawyer of any sort be 
permitted to ask, what harm there was in 
making explicit what in the opinion of the 
great Pandit himself was implied in the 
resolution? Do not many law-codes contain 
such explications {which may be considered 
redundant) in order to leave no room for 
doubt ? The Pandit humorously proceeded 
to observe that he was willing to name those 
persons who moved the Gopinath Saha 
resolution and framed it as instigators. But, 
speaking seriously, would the Pandit be 
prepared to vote for a resolution condemning 
the framers and movers of that resolution as 
instigators of anarchism ? 


There might not have been any need for 
Mr. Joseph’s amendment; but, as he had 
moved it, there would have been nothing 
wrong either in accepting it, because it was 
not palpably superfluous. 

We write thus, at the risk of being 
chaffed as cowardly, “vegetables,” arm-chair 
patriots, because there certainly is among 
some politicians a disposition to exploit for 
their political purposes the supposed or real 
existence of anarchical or revolutionary 
organisations in the country—a disposition 
which found indirect expression in two of 
the speeches made in the Conference itself. 
We support Mr. K. Natarajan’s opinion that 
as anarchism is morally wrong, it is therefore 
to be condemned, and that Swaraj obtained 
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by murder and rapine is not worth having. 


' We use the word anarchism in the sense of 


terroristic anarchism, not philoscphical anar- 
chism, without necessarily tnplying the 
soundness of the latter. 

At the suggestion of Mrs. Besant, the first 
two clauses and the last two clauses of the reso- 
lution were put to the vote seperately. The 
first two clauses were carried əy a large 
majority, only Mrs. Besant and three of her 
followers voting against them; the last two 
were carried unanimously. 

The second resolution, moved by Mr. 
K. Gandhi and carried unanimously, 
as follows :-- 


_ " This Conference appoints a committee consist- 
ing of Dewan Bahadur T. Rangacharyar, Dewan 
Bhadur M. Ramachandra Rao, Sir Prrushottamdas 
Thakurdas, Rt. Hon. Sastri, Sir T. E. Sapru, C, Y. 
Chintamani, Mrs. Annie Besant, Fandit Madan 
Mohan Malaviya, R. P. Paranjpye. Sir P. S. Siva- 
swami, Iyer, ©. R. Das, omed Yakub, M. H. 
Kidwai, Mahomed Ali, M. A. Jinnah, 5. M. Shinde, 
Bhulabhai Desai, T. V. Parvate, Mrs. Sarojini Naidu, 
Hakim Ajmal Khan, Abul Kalam Azed, J. B. Petit, 

Srintvasa Iyengar, Babı Bhagavandas, N. C, 
Kelkar, J Repi Baptista, Sirdar Manga: Singh, Lala 
Lajpas Rai, C. Rajagopalachariar, Bipin Chandra Pal, 
Lala Harkishenlal, the President of tae European 
Association, the President of the Anglo-Indian 
Association, the President of the Chrstian 
Association, the President of the non-Brahmin 
Association and others to consider the best 
way of reuniting all political parties 
the Indian National Congress and <0 prepare 
a scheme of Swaraj including & solution 
of Hindu-Moslem and similar questcns in their 
political aspects and to report not later than March 
3lst 1925. The Conference is to məet not later 
than April 30th and the report is to be published 
a fortnight before the Conterence meet. ’ 


The resolution is all right as it stands, 
But who are the “and others” not named in 
it? Have their names been omi:ted owing 
to lack of space or for the sake cf making 
the telegraphic message brief, or are they 
to be co-opted afterwards? If so, ky whom ? 

At the close of the conference, 


Mr. Mohamed Ali addressed the meeting for a 

few minutes and congratulated the Conference on 
having paved the way for unity. He suggested that 
all parties though they could aot unite at the Bel- 
gaum Congress should at least hold their own 
conferences at Belgaum. He asked, amicst applause, 
the audience to issue a mandate tc the several 
parties present to comply with his request. - 
_ Mrs. Besant, amidst cheers, announced her 
Intention of responding tc the inv:tation on 
behalf of the National Home Rule League. 
Mr. C. hintamani promised to sonsult his 
Council and regretted his inability to express any 
opinion on their behalf, ; 

Mr. Ramaswami Mudaliar and A.N. Surve 
pros. to influence their respective parties to 

old a joint non-Bramhin Conference at 3elgaum. 
n d 
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Ma. Joseph Baptista amidst 
observed tnat those who would not 
Be.gaum shculd be arrested without warrant. 


—— m 


The Kohat Tragedy, 


We hare seen an article written by Lala 
Lajpat Rai on the Kohat Tragedy in The 
Tribune of Lahore and The Hindustan Times 
of Delhi. Therein the Lala says:-- 


I aave read all that has been written on the 
subjest on both sides, It is difficult to place the 
blame with anything like Judicial certainty on gue 
pazty or the other, but the following facts emerge 
- ous af the tangled accounts pretty clearly. 

(a That the officials knew that trouble was 
ahead and yet they did practically nothing to 
prevent it. n ane 

(b ‘That the Military was not called in time 
either to prevent if or to check it. 

(e That crores worth of property of Hindus 
was tooted and burnt to ashes. Millionaires were 
reduced to “he position of paupers and beggars and 
untold suffaring was inflicted on children and 
women. Ill health has stood In my way, and 
prevented me fron going to Pindi, as I originaly 
inzvended to do, to see the condition of these unfar- 
tunaze victims of communal tension. 

(d) That about 3500 Hindus left Kohat in a 


state of panic, being afraid of their lives, and the 
British Government did nothing to assure them of 


safety and keep them at Kohat. That the Govern- 
men” itself arranged for their emigration from 
Kohat to Rewalpindi by providing a special train 
for tnem or giving them free tickets. I am of 
opin‘on tha: the last fact raised the Kohat trouble 
to the dignity of a national disaster, and deserves 
sericus consideration at the hands of all who take 
ar. interest in public affairs. 


The Lela then discusses what the Govern- 
mert bas done. 


Assuming (mind, I am only assuming and not 
adm.tting) that the Hindus started the trouble and 
they were to blame for all that happened, shouid 
the matters have been allowed to assume the shape 
they did, which compelled a whole community to 
fly fom the anger of a section of their countrymen 
to a distance of hundreds of miles? Was it not the 
dutr of the Government to provide for their safety 
and to keep them at Kohat at all risks? Is this 
the security which the Government guarantees to 
its subjects in India? Is it thus uhey maintain “law 
and order”? Is it this for which they maintain 
such a huze army and an expensive police? They 
boast so ofsen, In season and out of season, that but 
for them che Hindus and Muhammadans will fiy at 
each others throats and devour each other. 
Does not the Kohat incident prove that _ their 
boast is ent'rely unjustified? Hereis a Hindu-Muslim 
trocble waich results in the whole Hindu com- 
munity flying from their homes to a place several 
hundred miles away, from their enraged country- 
men of the Muslim faith, Any Government who 
cared for its reputation. as preserver of law and 
order, wotkd have been ashamed of, this . incident, 
and immeciately made amends for it. But instead, 

A : 
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loud laughter what do we find? That the mighty British Govern- 
come o ment is haggling over the terms on which these 


victims of the incapacity. and imefficiency of its 
officers should be induced to return to their homes.? 
They refuse any compensation to them, and offer 
loans repayable with interest. They arrest their 
leaders and ‘carry on negotiations with a man 
fwhose own property, Lam told (at least a great part 
of it) is intact, and whose representative character 
is denicd by the great bulk of the sufferers. Must 
the doctrine of ‘divide and rule’ prevail even on 
occasions like these? | Has the Government forgotten 
how generous if was to the few Europeans who 
suffered losses’ at Amritsar during the riots of 
1919? Does the fact that Kohat riots were com- 
munal and not political, make any difference to 
the innocent who have suffered thereby? What 
was the fault of those women and children 
who have been rendered widows and orphans 
by the murderous assaults of those who started 
the riots or those who came to stop them or 
even those who came to use the opportunity 
for loot? Has the Government made _ any 
independeat enquiry ? We have no faith in its 
departmental enquiries. What was there to prevent 
it from appointing an independent committee of 
members of the Legislative Assembly to go to the 
spot and make enquiries ? They would have at 
least sifted. the facts. More than 2 months have 
elapsed and the Government have done virtually 
nothing to deserve public confidence in its efforts 
to find out the truth and do the needful. Without 
making any reflections on the honesty of any 
public servant, we know what official enquiries 
are. The Foreign Secretary, writing to the Chief 
Commissioner, the Chief Commissioner writing to 
the Deputy Commissioner and the Deputy Com- 
missioner calling for a report from the Assistant 
Commissioner or the Muslim Working Committee. 
Does it make any difference that the Foreign 
Secretary or an Honourable Member goes to Kohat 
and Peshawar? The procedure is still the same 
and the result the same, according to the verna- 
cular saying “Dhak ke wuki tin pat.” 


As befits a person of the position which 
the Lala holds in the public life of the 
country. he speaks of the Kohat Hindus as 
victims of nothing more than “the incapacity 
and inefficiency of its[Government’s] officers”; 
but we should not be doing our duty as 
journalists if we did not give expression to 
the correct or wrong impression on the mind 
of the public that some of the servants of 
Government had something to do with the 
horrible colossal crime, and that Mahatma 
Gandhi’s visit to Kohat was put a stop to in 
order to prevent the truth from coming out. 

Being impartial in his censure the Lala 
next proceeds to ask what the country has 
done fer the sufferers. ; 


What has the country done ? Have the leaders 
realised the gravity of the situation and done any- 
thing even moderately adequate to the needs of 
the occasion ? The gerieral Hindu public (poor and 
middle class people) have done something to provide 
for the necessities of life for their distressed fellow- 
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religionists. On hearing ; 
of temples, Mahatma Gandhi took to fasting. Then he 
applied to the Government of India for permission to 
go to Kohat with some of the Mohammaden leaders. 
The Government refused permission and I am of 
opinion that the Government refused if because of 
his request to take some Mussalman leaders with 
him. Iam very loth to criticise anyone, but [ am 
free to say that in the face of this indifference to 
the gravity of the issues raised by this incident, 
all talk of bringing about unity seems to be absolute- 
ly superficial and meaningless. Is not Kohat a 
art of India ? Are not the Kohat Hindus and 
Muslims a part of the Indian population ? Were 
not their troubles worth a tear or worth the trouble 
of a visit on the part of the Hindu and Muslim 
leaders ? The Bengal troubles have no doubt raised a 
storm ofideserved indignation throughout the length 
and breadth of the land and the country rightly 
attaches great importance to the issues raised thereby. 
But let me. in all humility, submit that as long as 
the Hindu-Mohamedan troubles exist in their pre- 
sent dimensions, there is no chance (absolutely 
none) of the country doing anything which will 
induce the Government to change its policy in any 
material particular, 7 i 
May I inquire if Mahatmaji and the other Hindu 
leaders realise that the issues involved are a matter 
of life and death to the whole Hindu community 
of North-West Frontier. Province ? On the right 
solution of these issues depends thei’ future safety 
and their future residence in that province. Nay, a 
greater issue 1s Involved, viz. the chances of Hindu- 
Muslim unity itself. Does anybody imagine that 
there is any possibility of this unity being 
achieved so long as the Kohat wounds are not heal- 
ed ? There may be unity in the South and the 
West. There may be unity in resolutions and 
conferences, but there will be no unity in hearts. 
What are the riots of Delhi, Gulbarga, Amethi and 
Lucknow as compared to Kohat ? Yet neither the 
Hindu press outside the Punjab nor the Hindu 
leaders have given any proof that they realise the 
gravity of the situation. My remarks do not, of 
course, include Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya. But 
what can one man do where the issues involved 
are so big, so momentous and so difficult ? 
will await, with bated breath, the outcome of 
the Bombay Conferences. Far be it from me to under- 
estimate the importance of the deliberations that 


are to take place at Bombay. But there is one thing 


of which I am certain, that nothing decided there 
will carry much weight with a Government that 
treats the Kohat tragedy with the levity and indif- 
ference which has so far characterised its proceed- 
ings in connection therewith. | 

The above article was written before Mahatma 
‘Gandhi’s announcement was published. I regret I am 
not impressed with the soundess or practicability 
of the advice given. The All-India leaders ( both 
Hindus and Mussalmans } with the solitary excep- 
tion of Pandit M. M. Malaviya, have taken no 
interest In the affairs of the Kohat refugees. Even 
Mahatma Gandhi has been silent. Besides his 
application to the Government of India for permis- 
sion, this is the first suggestion that he has made. 
Under the circumstances, I cannot understand what 
the Kohat refugees can do in the matter on the 
lines suggested. As for the -Government they are 
not.likely to take any notice of the suggestion. It 
is for the All-India leaders to take up the matter 
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whica they are not likely to do in “ime consider- 
ing tneir pre-engagement at Bombay. 1 was ready 
to rncesd to Rawalpindi to-day jist to see the 
refugees but on the advice of Malavivaji and other 
friends have postponed my visit.—L. R.] 

We have reproduced almost the whole of 
Lala Lajpat Rai’s article, becacse of its im- 
portance. There is a reference in it to “the 
Benzal troubles.” So far as actnal sufferings 
go, the sufferings of the persons arrested in 
Benzal including those of thei? families, and 
the wrong done to them, though great, ave a 
mere flea-bite compared with -he sufferings 
of, and grievous wrong done to, the Kohat 
Hindus. As regards the principles involved 
in Bengal, certain persons callecé the Govern- 
ment and some of their servaucs have heen 
invested with or have taken to themselves 
powars to arrest anyone without warrant, 
keer him in custody for a month or so and 
pun:sh or not punish him after a so-called 
trial, aud also to regulate anc control in a 
very vexatious way the residenze and move- 
ments of whomsoever they may suspect, for 
an indefinite period of time; in Kohat (and 
else-vhere) certain classes of persons have 
taken to themselves powers, derived from no 
law-code or scripture of any time, clime, 
ereel, country or race, to wound, murder, 
rape and plunder certain other persons and burn 
theiz houses. Inthe one case, there is a sense 
of insecurity because of want of confidence in 
the persons called the Government and their 
servants. In the other case, there is a feel- 
ing of far greater insecurity because of want 
of confidence in the persons who loot, murder, 
burn, etc. In the one case, thəre has been 
raised the question of presenting a united 
front to the persons called the Government, 
and it has been easy to do so, in speech and 
on naper of course, because they are foreigners. 
In che other case, no united front has evi- 
dently appeared to be practicable, because 
the sufferers and the wrongdoers beth are of 
ths people, and if the “leaders” take a manly 
stand on behalf of the sufferərs, “national 
unity” will be jeopardised by the wrong- 
doers and their partisans ranging themselves 
against the “leaders” and tasir followers. 
We realise the difficulty and deucacy of the 
situation. But we refuse to pretend to 
believe'that Government inflicts a greater wrong 
on the country by its lawless laws and proceed- 
ings than the budmash and goonda elements (as 
Marlana Mohamed Ali and Mahatma Gandhi 
have called them) in the country inflict on 
their victims: Indian journalists (ourselves 
included) occasionally ery, out for impartial 
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juszice as between race and race, creed and 
creed, etc. On this very principle, there 
should not be one law of condemnation for 
a foreign government and another for our 
own national goondas and budmashes, no 
mater whezher they be Hindus or Moslems. 
Humanity is one, and whoever offends 


_ against it is to be condemned, even if he be 


the bone of our bone and flesh of our flesh. 
There can be no unity between sufferers and 
wrongdoers. so long as the wrongdoers have 
not been fcrgiven by the sufferers after due 
repentance and reparation on the part of the 
former, 

It is suid that unity is required for 
snatching Sward from the hands of a foreign 
government. We are for Swaraj, and that in 
its logical extreme meaning, too. But we 
must stipulate that Swaraj must not be 
Indian goonda-raj or Indian budmash-ray: 
that is ọpẹ very cogent reason why we 
dò nât Want 48 éhddiirage the idea of win- 
ning Swaraj by violence. Because, consider 
ing the history, social arrangement and pre- 
sent state of our country, a Swaraj won by 
vio.ecce would most probably degenerate 
into violerce-raj. And in such a raj, the 
goonaa and the budmash, be he nominally 
Hinda or tominally Moslem or nominally 
anything else, will have the upper hand. 
We have no liking for the pastime of draw- 
ing any kLair-splitting distinction between 
British violance-raj and Indian violence-raj 
to decide which would be better. We vote 
for neither. We have explained our mean- 
ing more 3learly in Prabasi, and regret we 
are unable at present to repeat in English 
what we heve said there in Bengali. 

The advice given by Mahatma Gandhi to 
wh.ch Lala Lajpat Rai refers in his con- 
cluliag note is as follows :— 

“This much, however, I shall venture to urge 
upon the attention of the refugees that the Kohat 


question is an All-India question. Both the Hindus 
and Musalmans of India are interested in a proper, 


e honourable and correct solution and settlement 


and they siould be well-advised before accept- 
Ing any sett.ement to secure the approval of the 
Hindu and Musalman leaders. Judeed I will ven- 
ture respectZully to tender the same advice to 
Government. I am glad to observe that. they have 
denied the ccrrectness of the terms said tg have 
beer offered by them. The Government’ have 
declared themselves in favour of unity. It would 
be én earnest ef good faith if they would take the 
pub.ic into confidence and secure public approval 
of any terms of settlement that they might propose 
for the acceptance of the two communities,” 


Whenevat there are any massacres or mur- 
derous rious, somes party or other ‘pleads 
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provocation or some other cause. But, assum- 


ing the perfect truth of the plea brought 
forward, can any reasonable man say that 
the “punishments” (as we will agree to call 
them for the nonce) are at all proportionate 
to the offence ? We would not care for the 
nationality or the creed’ of the inflicters of 
“the punishment”. But we would ask, would 
any civilised law-court have awarded the 
“punishment” inflicted on the Jallianwala 
Bagh gathering, or that inflicted on some 
Akalis at the Nankana Sahib Sikh temple, 
or that inflicted at Katarpur on some 
Moslem, or that inflicted on the Hindus in 
Kohat? In everyone of these cases the in- 
justice and inhumanity of the sufferings 
caused are quite evident, though perhaps the 
Kohat tragedy beats any previous record in 
mob inhumanity, mob injustice and mob 
atrocity 1n our country in recent times. 


TR 


Does Terrorism really exist in Bengal f 


$ 

Some cf our foremost public men are con- 
vinced that there is a revolutionary party in 
Bengal, whose methods are frankly terroristic 
and include political assassination as a 
means of attaining Swaraj. To meet this 
terrorist propaganda, the Government has 
taken recourse to a severely repressive policy. 
Against this policy there is a loud outcry, 
some saying that the victims of that policy 
are not the revolutionaries they had been 
speaking of, others saying that their guilt 
should be proved in open court before they 
are incarcerated. Alongside of this vehement 
opposition to the official policy of repression, 
there is however a reiteration of the state- 
ment that a- revolutionary party does in fact 
exist, and the Moderate mentality which is 
unwilling to face this unpleasant truth is 
held up to contempt. Evidently these public- 
spirited gentlemen, in the plenitude of their 
political omniscience, are quite sure of the 
prevalence of anarchical tendencies among a 
section of their countrymen. ;If so, the best 
way of routing the foolish Moderates who 
doubt it is to state the facts, and place all 
the knowledge they possess at the disposal 
of the public. If they do so, it is just 
possible that the public may be surprised to 
find how slender are the premises on which 
they base such a momentous conclusion, 
fraught with such fatal consequences. For 
scrutinising their emphatic assertions of the 
existence of a terrorist menace, one finds 
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tbat they are careful to avoid the words ‘we 
know.’ All that they say is, ‘we do believe,’ 
‘we do think’ that such a party of violence 
does exist in Bengal. So, however brave and 
truthful they: would pose to be by this 
declaration of faith, they are really not a 
whit more heroic than the poor Moderates, 
who believe and think otherwise, but equally 
do not know. The heroic lover of truth, who 
falls foul of the Moderates but has himself 
nothing better than his imagination to draw 
upon, speaks of the misguided young revolu- 
tionaries of his imagination in the following 
strain (we quote from -a well-known Calcutta 
daily); 

“Tf it be true that they are actually involved in 
this criminal folly, whatever action the government 
may take to protect the country from this danger 


and prevent these people themselves from*this mad 
and criminal folly, will be bound to recetve general 


Support.” 


~~ 


It would thus appear that the Moderate 
mentality in this matter, at which the same 
journal pokes fun, is not so very different 
after all from the heroic truth-loving mentality 
which, either from pure love of sensationalism, 
or aS a piece of mere bluff, does not scruple 
to blacken the young men of Bengal as 
murderers and criminals in disguise. One 
swallow does not make a summer, and one 
misguided young enthusiast like Gopinath 
Saha does not connote a whole’ country 
honeycombed with underground revolutionary 
assoviations. To us it seems that there are 
some young men in Bengal who have joined 
the gangs of dacoits from purely economic 
motives with which political idealism has 


nothing whatever to do, and the Modern 
Review and Prabast have repeatedly 
called attention to these dacoities, and the 


insecurity prevailing in the villages, and 
deplored the moral degradation of the young 
men who take part in them, at the same time 
pointing out to Government the duty of 
providing healthy outlets for their youthful 
ener ae a This, if must be understood, does 
not mean that we deny the existence of 
revolutionary patriotism. Such revolutionaries 
may exist among us in sufficiently large 
numbers to justify their being referred to as 
an organised class, but our attitude in regard 
to this matter is one of pure agnosticism. 
We neither deny nor do we affirm, for the 
simple reason that we do not know. ‘Those 
who say that they know, or think, or believe 
that such a secret party of violence exists 
in our midst, should, instead of playing ducks 


their fellowmen who have beer arrested on 
suispicion, in all fairness lay their cards on 
the table, and produce all the evidence in 
their possession either in open ccart or in the 
public press. So long as this is not done, 
the Government and the publicists who both 
declare that terrorism flourishes ia the land, 
conspire together, however usconsciously, 
in victimising people who may be and in all 
probability are innocent, though thay: may be 
acting from very different motives. 





Rape by British Soldiers 


We take the following paragraphs 
The Leader of Allahabad :— 


An application by Government for „enhancement 
of sentences passed by the sessions judge of Jhansi 
against Private Horace Lester and Private William 
Hopson of the 2nd battalion of the Glo.cestershire 
regiment stationed at Jhansi for an offence of rape. ' 
was disposed of by their lordships <oday. The 
accused were sentenced to six and tniree years 
respectively. The prosecution story was that on 
the night of the 3lst Marclf last the tro accused 
after visiting a prostitute’s house from which they 
were driven by acrowd which mistook them for 
Pathans returned to the barracks and first provided 
themselves with firearms before they again started 
on their mischievous mission. Together with an- 
other Private, King by name, they proce3ded to an 
isolated group of huts in the south of tn canton- 
ment. There they founda woman waom they 
dragged from her house for about quarter of a mile 
away to a spot inside the railway fencing. Lester 
and King there raped the woman in the rresence of 
Hopson. The woman as she was, drazged and 
raped. sustained severe Injuries which, within the 
meaning of the law, caused her death. After the 
rape the woman was left naked until avout two 
hours later she was found and taker to the 
British station hospital. In the morning she was 
removed to the civil ‘hospital by tke police. 
Subsequently her relatives took her to tae Indian 
cantonment hospital where she died of preumonia 
on the 3rd April. The post-mortem exemination 
revealed that her body was bruised everywhere. 
There were two punctured wounds on the face and 
the jaw was broken in three places. The fractures 
of the jaw, it was stated, could have bem caused 
by blows from a fist. The various bruises must 
have been caused by multiple blows, keks and 
pinches. The exposure and the fractures ow the 
jaw brought on pneumonia and this together with 
the shock caused her death. King afterwards 
turned approver and made a statement of what had 
happened. The sessions judge convicted Horace 
Lester under section 376 i y iiam Alfred Hopson 
under sections 376 and 114 of the I. P. C. The 
ages of these two Raced were 21 ba 22 
respectively. 

disp sing of the application, their lordships 
held that Te etails of this cme suggested a 
brutality without precedent and having regard to 


from 


and drakes with the lives and freedom of the serious nature of not merely 
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attendant circumstances on this case, the sentences 
passed by the sessions judge had to beenhanced. The 
sentence against Lester was accordingly enhanced 
to 7 years and that against Hopscn to 5 years. 
This was the minimum appropriate sentence in the 
absence of flogging. One of the features of a case 
of this kind which caused some anxiety, it was 
observed, wes the question as to what was to 
happen to these men when they came out after 
serving ther full term. They were not persons 
domiciled in India or persons who were likely to 
look for a .zareer in_ India. They belonged to a 
British regiment and in the ordinary course of 
events, would have returned home from foreign 
service. Tke army, of course, would have nothing 
further to do with them. These men would be 
about 27 years of age by the time they would be 
released and they would find themselves without 
any source of livelihood or means of getting back 
to their cld home. One’s natural fear was that 
they would be driven to become bazar loafers, if 
not dacoits dangerous to the public. India would 
not want them. Whatever difficulties they might 
experience. when they _ got back to their homes, 
where no doubt they had their friends and relations, 
they coull there have achance_ to settle in life 
which they could never have in India. If their 
lordships were not going beyond their function, 
they would suggest to the Government that Loth 
these pecple should be deported after release. Tf 
their lordships themselves had power to make an 
order to that effect, they would not have hesitated 
to do so both in the public interest and in the 
interest of the men themselves. 


The U. P. Government did their duty in 
applying for enhancement of sentence. And 
the judges were also right in enhancing the 
sentences on the two men. But as the judges 
observed “that the details of this crime 
suggested a brutality without precedent,” 
there was no reasonable excuse for passing a 
“minimam appropriate séntence,” instead of 
the maximum. Section 376 of the Indian 
Penal Code, under which both the accused 
were found guilty, runs as follows :— 

“Whoever commits rape shall be punished with 
transportation for life, or with imprisonment of 
either description for a term: which may extend 
to ten years, and shall also be liable to fine.” 

Perhaps the accused got lighter sentences 
than they deserved because they were British 
white men. 


The judges’ suggestion that the men should 
be deported after they had served out their 
sentences is not in itself open to criticism, 
but is rather commendable. But it should 
‘be nozed that judges in India do not usually 
take any thought for the future of such 
criminzals when they are Indians. However, 
if tke men be deported after release, the 
‘cost shold be borne by the British, not the 
Indian, Treasury ; for India has nothing to 
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It is usual to characterise such crimes as 
brutal. But in doing so, injustice is done 
to brute beasts, which never do such things. 
Devilish might be considered a more appro- 
priate epithet; but perhaps the devil is an 
imaginary being, created by theologians and 
others to save the amour propre of themselves 
and their fellow-mortals. These men may be 
considered sub-brutal or super-brutal, the 
choice being left to them and their imperialist 
fellow-countrymen in India. 

By the by, when, rarely, any Englishman 
is killed in India by an Indian or an English- 
woman is molested by an Indian or Indians, 
these imperialist fellow-countrymen of these 
convicts immediately demand in a chorus 
that all Indians, from the most famous to the 
most obscure, must publicly condemn the 
wicked deed. We supposé, when the criminal 
is of British race and the victim is Indian, 
the rule does not apply or shall we apply 
the Sanskrit maxim, “Mawnam sammati- 
lakshanam,” “Silence implies consent or appro- 
bation’? For there has not been any public 
condemnation of the crime that we know of, 
by the imperialist fellow-countvymen of the 
convicts in India. 


Laden nEn 


A Panchama Grievance. 


The - grievance relates to a small number 
of p&rsons belonging to the politically “unim- 
portant” Panchama class, and living in an 
obscure village called Pelasrirampuram, in 
Ganjam district. For that reason we quote 
the following paragraph from their printed 
petition with the hope that the grievance, 
which is real, may be soon redressed : 


There are fifty Panchama houses in Pelasriram- 
puram village. These families, have teen put 
to much difficulty for the last half a dozen 
years on account of water scarcity, for there is 
only one well the use of which to the Panchamas 
is prohibited. The thing that the non-Panchamas 
have monopolised the use of the well, that the 
Panchamas are forced to take resort to‘ stream 
running ata distance of one mile from the village 
the water of which is muddy and leads to un- 
wholesome diseases and that a new well specially for 
the use of the Panchamas is absolutely necessary, 
have been repeatedly pointed out since 1919 to the 
Taluq Board, Berhampore, Ganjam. 





The Creation of a Separate Oriya Province. 


Ever since the question of amalgamation 
of all Oriya-speaking tracts into one Oriya- 
speaking province was mooted, we haveebeen 
in its favour. So, we are glad to’ learn that 


Messrs. -Philip and Duff; who have been deput- 


ed by Government to find out and report on . 


the wishes of the Oriyas of the Oriya-speak- 
ing tracts, have said that they agree that the 
. people of Parlakimedi are distinctly in favour 
of amalgamation. We hope the . finding will 
be similar with regard to the other tracts. 

The number of persons who speak Oriya 
is 10,143,165. Most of them live in their 
native regions, and the -Oriya-speaking areas 
are all contagious. So that there would not 
be much difficulty in forming and adminster- 
ing a united Oriya province. The following 
provinces have a smaller population than the 
Oriya-speaking population :---Assam (7,606,230), 
Ajmer-Merwara (495,271), Beluchistan (420,648), 
Coorg (163,838), Delhi (488,188), North-West 
Frontier Province (2,251,340). 

If the Oriyas have a separate province of 
their own they can make greater progress 
than now and receiye the undivided attention 
of their own local government. They area 
minority now in each of four provinces, and 
so they do not receive proper attention’ from 
‘the State, nor can they themselves make a 
great united effort at present. 


“Bi Amman.” 


The revered mother of Maulanas Shaukat 
Ali and Mohamed Ali was addressed as “Bi 
Amman” by her grand-children. Following 
them, the Indian public called her Bi 
Amman. : 


By the death of Bi Amman India has ` 


sustained a great loss. She became a widow 
when she was a young woman of 28. Her 
youngest son, Mohamed Ali, was not then 
even two years old. She had, therefore, to 
be both father and mother to her children. 
Her sons have been showing how she brought 
ther up. 


Though belonging to an aristocratic family 
. of Musalmans, she threw off her veil when 
her sons were deprived of their liberty and 
went about addressing public meetings all 
over India in her old age. The energy, the 
enthusiasm, the patriotism, the religious zeal 
and the intellectual powers she then displayed 
are fitto be emulated by any young man. 
Her services to the causes of the Khilafat, 


Swaraj and Hindu-Moslem unity were in- 
valuable. 
QD cee 


NOTES ` 


* 


yi 


Sir J. C. Bose’s Ptana Convocation 
ddress. 


In more respects than one, iz was a re- 
markable convocation address which Sir J. C. 
Bose delivered at Patna University. One has 
to read it carefully to find out his meaning. 
Almost the first words he uttered were :— 


“I, have for many, years been dyawr to 
Pataliputra, associated with the most glorious cpoch 
of India’s past. It was here that the first attempt 
was made to found the true empire of humanity. 
We still read the edict of Asoke enjoining the 
widest toleration. Twenty-two centuries have gone 
by, and we find the same ancient sprit revived in 
the spontaneous demand made by the _ different 
peoples of India for closer unification. Within a 
short distance of this place, are the ruins oi the 
University of Nalanda. Twenty years ago, I spent 
many days there in close communion with the past. 


It-was there that I drew my inspimtion foi the 


foundation of my Institute to revive once more 
the great traditions of Nalanda and of Taxila. The 
past is, therefore, not dead and buried, but is lving, 
inspiring us to work for a future -vorthy of the 
past. Different races and peoples have made this 
country their home, and through their coajoint 
efforts will be built the greater India yet to b2.” 


Passing on to the subject of zhe intellec- 
tual activity of Patna, he said :— 


“In regard to the intellectual activity o the 
Patna University, it is a matter of congratu ation 
that the researches that have already been curried 
out on anthropology, and on the social and po itical 
history both of ancient India and of India during 
the Mogul period, have justly won aigh apprecia- 
tion. The same may be expected ir science, for 
the study of which I find thatthe most enlightened 
policy has been pursued by the Government in 
founding very efficient laboratories As fo the 
students who will take advantage of these fac lities 
I may say something from my experience. One o 
my pupils in advanced science at tae Presilency 
College was from this province and .t was a matter 
of much gratification to me to find trathe surpassed 
all others in his scientific attainments. His 
success proved once for all that students of Bihar 
or of any other province did not req ire any special 
favour shown to them, but they could rightly claim 
the benefits of higher education. Nothing could be 
more deadly for real growth or higher attaiament 
than the hypnotic suggestion of inferiority associat- 
ed with claims for exceptional treatment.” 


As regards his own work, the scientist 
said 


“A request has been conveyed tc ‘me by _both 
the Minister in charge of education and the Vice- 
chancellor of the University, that - should _ make 
my address interesting and impressive by giving an 
account of my discoveries. I shall try to accede 
to this generally expressed wish, as much as can 
be done in the very short time that is available. 
I fully sympathise with the feeling of the Vice- 
chancellor that a Convocation Address is at est a 
very dull performance: for the under-graduate 
audience cannot be roused to any Cegree of enthu- 
sjam when they are enjoined to be goo) to maim 
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so, to Eeep themselves ‘out of mischief and to show 
due rerpect to their elder. The effervescence of 
youth cannot be so, restrained. It is, however, 
possible to waken in them a spirit of adventure, 
in the pursuit of which they, voluntarily place 
themse.ves under great self-discipline and restraint 
so that the power ‘conserved becomes irresistible. 
It is taen that they waken to the great poten- 
tialities that are in them for achieving great things 
and this win honour for their country. I will, 
therefore, narrate what happened many years ago 
when I „adventured forth into regions then 

own. 


The lessons which he wished to convey 
may ba summed up in his own words: 


Several things, I hope, I, have been able fully 
to establish. First, that nothing is impossible if 
we put our whole mind to it and pursue_ it. with 
unwavering determination; diffidence and distrust 
act as a blight; that itis by optimism that we 
radiate hope and strength. Pessimism and cynicism 
are not only vulgar, but are signs of decadence 
and of pémature old age. Many serious problems 
confron” us: but they are no more serious than 


those which confront Europe. Every problem has. 


its solution, which will not be found by idle critics 
but by active workers. I have also been able to 
rove taat there is a great capacity among Indians 
or discovery and inventions. How can this be 
utilised for saving India in her present economic 
crisis? Let us_ frankly face danger. The present 
unrest all over the world is fundamentally due to 
severe economic distress. It is realised that 
itis hunger that drives. people to desperation and 
to destruction of all that has been slowly built u 
for ordered progress. In other parts of the world, 

| the intelect of the country, leaders , of 
science, all leading men of business are being 
organised to devise means for increasing the wealth 
of the country. In my travels I found little or no 
distress in Norway and in Denmark. Norway, for 
. example has an area of a few thousand square 
miles ; È Is not naturally rich. She revertheless 
maintains her own army and navy, has her system 
of universal education, and the most up-to-date 
Uuiversiiy. Poverty is practically unknown. The 
miracle 1s accomplished through science, by utilis- 
ing to fhe utmost all the available resources of 
the country. 


tyoia’s PERIL 


_ Need I say that unemployment and economic 
distress present in India an eyen, more acute pro- 
-blem than anywhere else? Is it not tragic that 
our country with its great potential wealth should 
be in this terrible plight ? There is a very large 
number of young men who. could be, specially 
trained ia the most advanced methods of science, 
in efficiently conducted Institutes, the standard of 
which sould stand comparison with any in the 
world. ‚This would | remove many difficulties 
experienced by Indian students in Europe. It 
should also be our aim not to be so entirely depend- 
ent on foreign countries for our higher education 
and for aur needs. For carrying out such a pro- 
gramme, a° far-sighted and comprehenive State 
policy would_ be required. I am sure that the 
country would willingly meet the necessary high 
expendittre, provided that the money is spent here 
for benef:tfng and enriching India, and in opening 


bestow, as is the special 
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_out wider spheres of activity for her children. 


There is also a large field for enterprise, where 
Englishmen and Indians would as_ partners find 
opportunities for co-operation, not only for. mutual 
benefit, but also for better understanding and higher | 
appreciation of each other. While we are paralysed 
by mutual distrust, foreign nations, not ever friendly 
to Indian interests, are pursuing their policy of 
ee and consolidation of their claims on 
India’s resources. The peaceful penetration will 


inevitably lead to forceful occupation and division 


of India into different spheres of influence. There 
lies India’s real peril.” 

The peril that Sir J. C. Bose spoke of is 
a menace not only to India but to Britain 
as well, though no doubt if is a greater 
menace to India than to England. For. even 
if Britain loses India, Britishers can fall 
back upon their homeland, and also go to the 
dominions of Canada and Australia, which 
can maintain millions upon millions of more 
people than they do at present. But’ Indians 
have newhere else to go. Even the Indian 
Moslems will not be welcome settlers in 
large numbers in any Musalman country. 
Political slavery is bad ; but economic slav-. 
ery, if not worse, is at least as injurious 
and degrading. After foreigners have 
established claims on all our resources, the 
people will have little to live on. If English- 
men out here co-operate with us to make the 
political and economic status of India equal: 
to that of any other country in the world, 
if they feel for her as for their Home, they 
will’ not be classed with “foreigners”; other- . 
wiseethey are bound to be so classed, In any 
case, that is primarily their look-out, and 
secondarily outs also;—for the highest good of 
no race can be achieved without aiming at 
and striving for the highest good of all other 
races also. Primarily our concern is with 
shaking ourselves out of all apathy, passivity 
and despondency., We cannot afford to perish 
nor can mankind do without the special gift 
which itis in the power of us along to 
gift- of every 
other people in theirs. In order that we 
may not perish we must tackle the funda- 
mental problem of the conquest of bread. For 
the political game, as we see it, is for the few ; 
but bread and the life which depends on it 
are required by all. 


| rnd 


Production and Professor Bose’s Researches. 


It will appear from the previous note that 
Prof. Bose drew attention in his Patna 
convocation address to the question of the 
utilisation of the resources of India for our 
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own benefit. As a scientist, he has no dotbt 
been concerned above all with extending the 
boundaries of pure science. But'his researches 
have led to the discovery of many truths and 
principles which are capable of wide appli- 
cation in many spheres of production and of 
human welfare. His Institute has also shown 
that Indians are quite capable of inventing 
and making new instruments and machinery 
of extraordinary delicacy and range for such 
purposes. Some idea of the work done in 
these directions and for the advancement of 
.science in general may be formed from 
Professor Bose’s last anniversary address at 
the Bose Institute which is printed elsewhere. 
Particular attention, in this connection, is 
drawn to the concluding sentences in which 
Prof. Bose speaks of “The Future.” 


aaeeea 


E. S. Montagu. 


,As the fates of England and India have ` 


been interlinked for well-nigh two cénturies 
and as human welfare, including the welfare 
of these two countries, will depend partly 
on their mutual relations and attitude even 
after India has become politically independent, 
British and Indian statesmanship should be 
of the broadest, most far-sighted ànd ethically 
highest character. The late Mr. E. 8. 
Montagu, formerly Secretary of State for India 
was a man who had in him the making of 
such a statesman. Had he lived long, he 
would have been able undoubtedly toe do 
more for India and consequently for Britain 
than he was able to do. The Indian Reform 
scheme which he carried through the British 
Parliament with consummate: tact and skill 
being a measure of compromise, does not give 
a correct idea of what he wanted to do for 
India. But we respect him for what he was 
able to do, though we have never been able 
to give it the measure of approbation which 
his most ardent admirers have done. He 
loved and respected India, and sacrificed his 
career for her sake, and India reciprocates 
that love and respect. 


merem eea aaa 


E. D. Morel. 


Those who are mere great fighters are 
only super-murderers, and they will be 
thought of as such when in the distant future 
men become more human and less “national” 
and “patriotic.” But at the present stage 

of human evolution, warriors are the national 


. faddists and cranks. 
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“heroes, the friends of humanity being mere 
Such a crank was the 
late Mr. E. D. Morel, who was, as the 
Servant of India says, one of the noblest 
sons of England, one of the finest flowers of 
humanity and the greatest friend of the 
African natives. We cannot do better than 
reproduce here the tribute which our contem- 
porary pays to his memory :— 


He wasa leading light of the British Labour 
Party, a pacifist and a champion of the African 
natives against ruthless exploitation—the, pol:cy of 
robbing them of their land and their limbs. His 
death is a special loss to the African Commissions 
appointed this year by the Labour Government. 
His greatest title to fame, which he, won before he 
was forty (born.in 1873), is his heroic work in 
exposing the cruelties and misgovernment—en slave- 
ment, mutilation and murder of the natives of 
Belgian Congo by King Leopold, who has been 
described as ‘the greatest scoundrel who ever sat 
on a throne,” and in working for administrative 
reforms there. In the words of a distinguished 
Vienna economist quoted in the Living Age ( May 


“The indubitable accuracy of the facts he cited, tho unemotional 


and convincing way in which be presented thom, the very ~estraint 
with which ho made his demands and suggestions, won for him 
overwhelming public support, in spite of the sums which Leopold 
lavisked upon the venal press of every nation to discrodit him.” 

This agitation against Congo atrocities he carried 
on not only in England but also in the U. S. A., an 
the continent of Europe, where he ran the risk of 
assassination at the hands of Leopold’s creatures. 
He visited Congo some time after Leopold’s death, 
when a Muhammadan chief voiced the gratitude of 
the Africans in an address which contained the 
following passage :— 

“Your labours, Sir, are unique. You have fought against men 
of your own race for strangors who live thousands of miles away 
from you. You have dono this at the peril of losing the friend- 
ship and the regard of your own brothers. Judged by the laws 
of man, this is unnatural. Thereford we conclude that you must 
be judged by the laws of God. We number you among tho few 
whom, He has solocted to bring about His will, and to oxtend His 
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glory among the nations of the earth. 


A similar sentiment was expressed, Ly the 
Bishop of Westminster at a great meeting. held 
in Morel’s honour and attended by his, supporters 
from all parts of the world, when he said, 

‘Tam not ashamed to bolieve and openly to profess tae baller, 
that divino Providence raised up this man for us in a great mora 
crisis. 

Old subscribers to the Modern Review 
may remember that years ago we reproduced 
from one of Mr. E. D. Morel’s books illus- 
trations to show how horribly male and female 
African natives of the Congo had been muti- 
lazed because of their inability to bring in 
en ough. rubber. 


Pandit Motilal Nehru Condemns 
l Anarchism. ` 
We are glad to read the following in 
Forward .. 


6 
A definite repudiation was given by Pandit 
a, b a 
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Motlal Nehru to the suggestion made during the . 


debaze on the Ordinance Resolution, that the 
Swirajists meant to mitigate anarchical crimes by 
expressing appreciation ofthe patriotic and noble 
moves of zhe criminals------... 

Pancitji declared that it was the right of every 
sub ect navion to rebel against an oppressive 
Gorernmens. Such a right was reserved to the 
English pecple by the ‘Magna Charta.’ These young 
ana ‘chists were musguided men. But they ‘were 
certainly not men to be classified with ordinary 
criminals. As a matter of fact, he had expressed 
his lissant from Mr. Das and Mahatmaji regarding 
the Saka Resolution. 

He held that their motive, however laudable it 
mignt be, could not mitigate the enormity of the 
crime, A disease was'a disease, whatever the cause 
and a crime was a crime whatever the motive... 

-eln this resolution, while. they condemned 
the disease. they also condemned the cause of it 
whin was he denial of political liberty. 


Causes of Anarchism. 


The first resolution passed at the Bombay 
Unty Conference recorded “its conviction 
tha’ the present political situation in India is 
due io the denial of just rights, long over- 
due, of the people.” Pandit Motilal Nehru 
alsc has said that the denial of political 
libescy wat the cause of the disease called 
ana~chism. ‘There is nothing wrong in thus 
emrkasisins the political cause, which is 
undoubtedly the or a main cayse. But it 
may noz be superfluous to bear in mind that 
thers are o'her causes. It is not essential 
to Ciseiss whether they are included in the 
poliica. cause or not. They are economic 
distress anc unemployment, the wide pre- 
valeice of disease and bad health, the ab- 
sence of openings and facilities for giving 
free play .to the love of adventure and the 
spirt of facing danger, inherent in human 
nature, the fact of India being a great prison 
from waich no Indian can go out without 
a pa.spcrt, she fact of most of our children 
bein. educated under discontented ill-paid 
teacl ers, etc. [We neither think nor suggest 


- that shese teachers are active revolutionary 


prop igaadis:s. | 

Tiese are the Indian causes. Thgre are 
athe: egzuses which are world-wide. Jn inter- 
naticnal affairs, the use of force on a large 
scale is considered legitimate, robbery and 
land-siieving on a large scale is justified, and 
slaughter of men in large numbers is cob- 
siderzd proper and styled heroism. So the 
anarchiss mey quite logically argue thatif great 
violence ” b.g robberies, massacres ‘of large 
num ers, irtespegtive of ethical considerations 
be .agi- imate, there is no reason’ why-the 
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moralist should sit in judgment on him 
alone. Of course, success and failure make 


all the difference in the two cases in worldly 
eyes; for as the old rhyme in our school 
logic book says: 

“Treason doth never succeed ; what is the reason ? 
For when it succeeds, it is no longer treason.” 

But jest apart we should like to know 
what the big statesmen have to say as to the 
moral aspects of small-scale violence and 
large-scale violence. 

We havenever yet met an anarchist. But 
if any such were to ask our opinion, we 
would say: “Two blacks do not make 
one white. Big crimes do not make 
small crimes less criminal than they are. 
Showering bombs from aeroplanes on combat- 
ants and non-combatants alike during times 
of war, cr for collecting revenue, or for the 
impressment of labour in Africa, does not 
make political assassination by throwing a 
bomb or two a legitimate and moral procegd- 
ing. The expropriation of a whole nation 
by another nation by force or fraud, does not 
raise political dacoity into the category of 
virtuous and innocent deeds. The slaughter- 
ing of the armies of one nation by those of 
another does not make the killing of indivi- 
duals froma political motive justifiable. 
Because there is at present no Super-state to 
prevent cor punish the large-scale robberies, 
frauds and massacres perpetrated by States 
and Nations, the perpetrators of small-scale 
polittcal dacoities, frauds and murders in a 
country cannot expect immunity.” Whether 
anarchists and terrorists are caught and 
punished or not, they are evil-doers and 
must inevitably suffer the degradation of 
their natures which is the consequence of 
their evil deeds. 


Mr. €. R. Das on Violence. 


Mr. ©. R. Das is reported to have declared ` 


in course of a recent public speech of his, 


“tf I believed in the revolutionary movement, if 
I believed to-day that it would be a success, I would 
join the revolutionary movement to-morrow.” 
Strictly speaking, it would be possible to 
draw nice distinctions between revolution, re- 
@ellion, anarchism, terrorism, ete. But we 
will take them as more or less synomymons, 
the sense being the use of armed force, great 
or small, for winning political freedom. 
We do not blame Mr. Das for saying 


what he did, as it appears to have been an 
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trary, if, holding the opinion that he does, he 
had professed belief in non-violence as a 
religious principle, he would have deserved 
to be looked down upon as a. cowardly 
hypocrite. 

Mr. C. R. Das does not stand alone in using 
the argument of impracticability against the 
idea of liberating the country by force of arms. 
Others have done it before. Wehave ourselves 
used it repeatedly as one of the arguments 
to discourage the intention to use armed force. 
But we havenot been unaware of the weakness 
of this argument. Many human achievements 
Show that what was all along considered im- 
possible has become an actuality. Aeroplanes, 
submarines, wireless telegraphy, wireless tele- 
phony, and many other things may be named 
as examples. It was at one time thought that 
the highest peak of Mount Everest could never 
be climbed. But it was perhaps climbed by 
Mallory and Irvine, or, in any case, it would 
be at no distant date. 

So the argument from impracticability 
would be naturally laughed away by the 
ardent and impatient “idealism” of youth. 
We along with many others have considered 
it impracticable to free India by force, per- 
haps because we are ignorant of the art of 
warfare, of the strategic advantages and dis- 
advantages of particular countries and areas, 
etc. But from the extraordinarily mighty 
efforts made by the Government to crush the 
smallest suspected preparation to use «armed 
foree, we suspect that the Government which 
knows all about warfare does not consider a 
‘Successful armed rebellion an utter impossibility. 
And in fact Government has seen how many 
months it took to crush the Moplah rising—a 
rising of only a fraction of the inhabitants of 
merely one district in the Madras Presidency, 
even though the rebels did not possess up-to- 
nate weapons of warfare. Perhaps those 
whom Government suspects to be anarchists 
may have the same faith in the feasibility of 
armed revolution as Government has. 

So we think in order to discourage the idea 
of using violence, greater stress ought to be 
laid on moral and spiritual arguments and on 
the highest principles of political science. But 
there are not many political leaders, not only 
in India but elsewhere in the world also, who 
themselves in their heart of hearts believe in 
these arguments and principles. Words that 
are not the expression of sincere conviction 
and a life free from hypocrisy cannot produce 
conviction in others. 

a Fear of detectidn and punishment may 
deter some but not all. 
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expression of his real opinion. On the con-. 
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So, taking everything into consideration, 
we think the only sure cure for anarchism 
and other allied political distempers and 
maladies, is to remove their cases, which 
have been indicated in a previous note. 





Dal Bahadur Girt. 


Surkhas have been known in India as 
very efficient and ruthless mercenaries who 
do the bidding of the Governmens. But that 
there are some educated Gurkhas is known to 
few. Fewer still had any idea that a Gurkha 
would join the ranks of India’s bloodless 
fighters for freedom. But Dal Bahadur Giri 
showed by his patriotic zeal, lis sacrifices 
and his sufferings that such a thing is possi- 
ble. He followed the flag of non-violence 
with the fearlessness aand direc ness charac- 
teristic of his race. Such conduct could not 
but bring him into conflict with the Govern- 
ment. He was thrown into jai. His priva- 
tions and sufferings have brougat him to an 
early grave. But his spirit lives and works. 
Before his death he expressed a desire that 
his children should be so brought up as to 
be true servants of the motherlard. They are 
now at Mahatma Gandhi’s Sabarn ati Ashram. 





All-India Congress Committee and 
the Pact. 


The All-India Congress Con mittee have 
ratified the pact previcusly ‘signad by Messrs 
Gandhi, Das and Nehru with only two 
dissentients. As at resent tie members 
of the Congress consist only of No-changers 
and Swarajists, and as Mahatma Gandhi is 
the leader of the No-changers and Messrs Das 
and Nehru of the Swarajists, it might 
have been foreseen that the ratif.cation would 
folow as a matter of courss. No doubt 
Mr. Gandhi has allalong said that re signed the 
pact only in his individual caracity, but his 
influence over his followers canrot be divided 
into two water-tight compartments, namely, 
that of the leader and that of the individual. 
Curiosity will be felt as to the icentity of the 
two redoubtable dissenters. i 

Non-co-operation has been suspended. But 
the Swarajists entered the councils in order 
to “ Non-co-operate”’? with Government there 
by thoroughgoing persistent indiscriminate’ 
obstruction ;—they declare in efect that they 
would carry the flag of non-co-speration into © 
ths lien’s den. Though they baw not been 
able to, be true to their words, we do not 
kwow -that they have $et publicly given 
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up the 
within thə councils. Will they do it now ? 
We cannot say that we have been very 
close students of everything that Mahatma 
Gandhi has written and said. So we do not 
want to cogmatise about anything relating 
to his cpinions, But our impression was that 
non-co-opezation with a satanic government 
was with him something like a religious 
principles. 3ut now he suspends non-co-opera- 
tion with the satanic Government and even 
declares that he would help the Swarajists 
in their Council work (which, as in the past, 
may involve co-operation with the satanic 
Governmert). From our point of view, there 
is notking wrong in “co-operating” with 
Government, provided the object is good. But 
we had thought that Mahatma Gandhi would 
never co-operate with the satanic Government, 
directly or indirectly, sọ long as that Govern- 


ment did not repent. We find we were. 


mistaken. We thought that as saints and 
propnets stick to their principles even though 
there be. no one else to support them but 
God, so Mahatma Gandhi would never sus- 
pend his principles even if he stood alone 
with Gcd. But we find (though we may be 
mistaken) that politics has such a hold on 
his mind that the brilliant pyrotechnics of 
the most numerous political party in the 
country has caught his fancy too. So, though 
he undcubzedly las the gifts of the saint 
and the prophet, conclusion seems to us 
irresistible that hé is above all a poli- 
ticlan and his ruling passion is politics. We 
do not say or suggest that politics should be 
despised or avoided as something unclean. 
But as thirgs go, we believe the role of the 
prophet-saint “is higher. If a prophet-saint 
can take part in politics without divesting 
himsel? of his mantle of inspiration, well and 
good ; but if he has to unrobe himself to play 
the political game, he had better not do so. 
As we do: not belong to any political party, we 
do not Enow the mind of the parties now out- 
si le the Corgress ,—we do notknow what they 
will think of the Swafajists alone being con- 
stituted the mouthpiece and representatives of 
the Ooxrgress in the councils. Perhaps the 
unity committee will have to modify this part 
of the pact. 


Another difficulty is that the no-changers 
also form part of the Congress. But they do 
not wanz to have anything to do with the 
Councils. Jow then can anybody of men 
represent them and be their month-piece in 
the councils? 


profession of non-co-operation ` 
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In any case, if by suitable modifieations. 
and compromise all parties can be brought 
together to form a united Congress, it will be 
a great gain, and a matter for congratulation. 

Whether, as stated in the pact, the real 
aim of the Government is to strike at the 
Swarajya party in Bengal, we cannot definitely 
say. It is true that most of the men arrested 
belong to that party. “But it is also true 
many prominent men of that party have not 
been arrested, and many who do not belong 
to that party have been arrested. It is also 
probable that in the opinion of Government 
the arrested Swarajists: were outwardly 
Swarajisis but revolutionaries in secret ; but 
we have’ no reason to believe that they 
really are advocates of violence. We are 
against the Ordinance on the broad ground 
that it threatens the liberties of any and all 
sincere and uncompromising public workers, 
that it places irresponsible „power in the 
hands of the police and the executive, that 
even if there be any revolutionaries in our 
midst, their number and influence are such 
that the ordinary law is quite adequate to 
to deal with them, that we do not and cannot 
take on trust the word of any official, 
however high, without public proof, that on 
principle we are opposed te believing on the 
epsidixit of anybody, any man to be guilty 
without public proof and that we cannot 
say that there is not a single person among 
the arrested men’ whom we believe to be 
incapable of anarchistic plots or crimes. And 
therefore we consider it a public duty to 
stand by all the arrested men irrespective of 
party considerations. 

The preamble to the (mock) spinning 
franchise states: 

Inasmuch as experience has shown that with- 
out universal spinning India cannot become self- 
supporting regarding her clothing requirements, 
and inasmuch as hand-spinning is the best and 
the most tangible method of establishing a _ visible 
and substantial bond between the masses and Con- 
eressmen and women and in order to popularise 
handspinning and its products the Congress should 
repeal Article VII of the Congress Constitution and 
should substitude the following therefor. 

We are not aware of any such “experi- 
ence.” Where, when, how and by whom was. 
this experience gained? In the pre-British 
period of Indian history, when India did not 
import any cotton cloth, spinning was not at: 
all universal; it was not a male occupation 
and the women did not all spin. 

As regards the bond between the masses 
and Congress members, if the members them- 
selves span, there would certainly be that 
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bond; but if yarn be purchased and paid in. 


as subscription, there would be no greater 
bond than there is at present between the 
growers and the consumers of rice, wheat, 
and all the other good things of the earth. 

Mahatmaji himself asked in “Young India 
for October 16: “Is it, more honourable to 
pay than to labour ?” But now on account 
` of the refusal of the big politicians to labour, 
payment has undergone shuddhi and been 
admitted to the franchise. For it has been 
laid down : 

“No one shall be a member of any Congress 
Committee or organisation who is not of the age of 
18 and who does not wear handspun and hand- 
woven khaddar at political and Congress functions or 
while engaged in Congress business, and does not 
make a contribution of 2000 yards of evenly spun 
yarn per month of his or her own spinning or in 
case of illness, unwillingness or any such cause a 
lke quantity of yarn spun by any other person.” 

Still, we shall be sincerely glad if large 
numbers of men and women become Congress 
members by contributing yarn spun by others. 
Because these others would be poor persons 
oe get some remuneration for their 
work. 


Similarly, though the obligatory wearing 
of khaddar only “at political and Congress’ 
functions or while engaged in Congress 
business” smacks of the belief in a sort of 
superior ceremonial sanctity attaching to 
such work for which nothing but khaddar is 
sufficiently pure, and though this condition 
may lead to a sort of _ saftorial 
hypocrisy, we shall be glad if this 
clause leads to the greater use of khaddar by 
Congress people. For everywhere there’ seem 
to be large stocks of khaddar lying in the 
hands of producers. 





The Egyptian Situation. 


_ The dastardly murder of Sir Lee Stack 
in Egypt seemis to be treated like a godsend 
by the British Government. For not content 
with accusing the Egyptian Government of 
allowing the murder to take place, and of 
Incapacity and unwillingness to afford protec- 
tion to foreigners (for Which charges there is 
no proof) not content with demanding an in- 
demnity of £500,000 (which is a very large 
sum) and the adequate punishment of the 
criminals, the British Government has made 
many other demands which show that the 
assassination will be exploited to the full to 
make Egyptian independence a perfectly un- 
C } 
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substantial thing. What has the punishment 
of this crime to do with monopolising the 
waters of the Nile ( on which Egypt depends 
for her agriculture and life ), in its upper 
courses, 1f and when Britain wishes to do so ? 
This combination of bullying and greed can- 
not increase the world’s respect for Britain. 
But what does she care, so lung as she has 
her army, her navy and her air-fleet and an 
abundance of material wealth ? j 

It was expected that the Egyptian Cham- 
ber would appeal to the League of Nations, 
as Egypt is a member of the Lèague. Reuter 
wires that it has done so. 

The Chamber has formulated a protest to the 
Parliaments of the world and the League of Nations 
against the British action. It reaffirms inter alia, 
the “complete independence of Egypt and of the 
udan, which countries must be regarded as in- 
tegral not permitting of separation. It declares that 
in spite of Egypt’s apologies and regrets for the 
deplorable crime, Great Britain has seized the 
occasion to carry out an imperialistic policy counting 
on force to avenge herself on a pacific country. 
The British action ignores constitunon and attacks 
the agricultural life of the country. The British 
demands are ‘not related with fhe crime and 
are unprecedented in history. The League should 
ene on behalf of a peaceful and hopeless 
nation. 





Opium. 3 
By sending a very timely . message to 
Geneva about opium, Mahatma Gandhi has 
rendered. invaluable service to humanity. He 
has truly voiced the opinion of India by say- 
ing tnat the production of opium should be 
strictly limited to bona fide medical and 
scientific uses. Whatever the Geneva Con- 
ference may say, nothing short of such a 
limitation can give satisfaction. 
`- As for Dr. Gour’s intention to move a 
resolution in the Legislative Assembiy recom- 
mending the resumption (perhaps by force, 
if need be) of opium traffic with China, we 
do not see how it can be justified in any 
circumstance. Mr. ©. F. Andrews has shown 
in Young India for. November 20, that the 
Central Government in China and the best 
minds in that country are against the revival 
of the growth and production of the poppy 
and opium. If on account of the distracted 
state of that country, the authority of the 
Central Government cannot be enforced at 
present and if baser minds seek to make 
profit by pandering to a vicious habit, 
surely it is not the part of any honest 


. and self-respecting nation to take advantage 


of China’s disturbed condition ‘and profit 
i jè 
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by reviving an immoral traffic. 
unanimously wanted to commit moral, intellec- 
tual and pd itical suicide, would it become 
India to 3ver partly supply the means of 
cominitting that suicide for the sake of filthy 
lucre? Ths Indian Treasury may stand in 
need of mmer. But it would be as proper 
to get mon: sy by pandering to a vicious habit 
as to get | by brigandage and other kinds 


of erime. 





Lord Lytton as Sir Oracle. 

Lord Lytion has been ~ making speeches 
at Maldak «nd other places to justify the 
recent oe . steps taken. Here is a 
sample ‘pcssag 


“Eivere ae man arrested under the Granade 
or the ‘Beguation is a member of a terrorist 
organisat.an.” 


We cerand pnblic proof of his statement; 


else we zarnot believe. 





. Sashas Bose Files Suits for Damages. 


Su:ts kave been filed against The Engish- 
man «ud “he Catholie Herald of India for 
damages to the tune of Rs. 50,000 each on 
behalf of Mr. Subhas * Chandra Bose for 
makire statements that his father had in effect 
admittəd his son’s complicity in revolutionary 
activites. The father denies having ever said 
any such thing. 

What will be the attitude of the Govern- 


meni” 


memar 


Bounty for Indian Steel. 


Tre zovernment of India have published the 
reso.utior, relating to the Tata Steel Company’s 
claim further protection. The resolution which 
is based on the recommendation of the Tariff Board 
conzades the claim and suggests that protection 
shcvid take the form of bounties. 

Th.s is a less objectionable means of pro- 
teziing this industry than the raising of the 
du-y would have been. -We are glad that this 
fresh effort has been made to save the 
in:lustry. 

As it is being done in the national 
interest at the cost of the taxpayer, the Legis- 
tetive Assembly should see that certain other 
shings are done. All possible economies con- 
astent with efficiency should be effected. 
Every opportunity should be taken to appoint 
cualified Indians in place of foreigners. It 


should besmade incumbent on the.management’ 


But, — 
supposing tte “hinese Government and people. 
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of the company to make arrangements for the 


‘training of Indians for all posts, including the 


x 


highest. If these steps are not taken, there is 
no reason why the nation should pay for the 
benefit of the shareholders and the highly 
paid employers of the Company. 


Mr. ©. R. Das on Fire. 


Recently Mr. Das mourned at a public 
meeting the fact that he had been persistently 
misjudged by some people during the last 
three years, but he said, he did not care to 
speak out against .such perverse persons. It 
seems, Mr. Das is developing a regular 
Tolstoian spirit of ‘resist not evil’. This must 
be a newly acquired trait, as we have not so 
far found occasions to look at him as an angel 
of mercey and forgiveness (wide Mr. S. R. Das 
and Mr. Fazl-ul “Haq affair in the Forward ). 
But Mr. ©. R. Das ought to speak out and 
prove that people do “misjudge” him. People, 
at least most of them, have no personal enmity 
against Xr. Das. When they do criticise or 
judge bim, it is as a leader of the people. 
Had they yeferred to and criticised Mr. Das’s 
personal habits or some such thing of purely 
individual nature Mr. Das could of course 
show the greatest indifference to the evil-doers ; 
but as a leader of the people or of a large 
number of them, he has no right to take shelter 
behind cynical phraseology and say loftily, 
he did not care. Unless he proved that his 
critics were inthe wrong, the latter will find 
it ‘eagier to undermine his deserved or un- 
deserved reputation. ° 

Mr. Das, in his speech, did not mention any 
particular people or groups of people as his 
perverted critics. He made, however, one state- 
ment which might throw some light on the 
identity of those who were wrongfully attack- 
ing him. “Prabasi” (a Bengali monthly 
edited by the editor of this journal), 
said Mr. Das, had published a paragraph 
which contained the fullest cargo of lies 
that he had ever seen or could imagine. It 
is no doubt an achievement to shock the 
editor of the Forward and render him so 
asstredly hors de combat; but should not 
Mr. Das have also said or later on published 
in his paper which paragraph in Prabasi 
had strained his ideas regarding the greatest 
in lying so badly? Otherwise, to refer to a 
journal as the publisher of “a pack of lies” 
may be used as an argument against Mr. Das’s 
breeding and -sense of decency. Why dces 


henot come out and prove that , thatever have - 


been used against him are a pack of lies” and 
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acts. A clear-headed person like himself 
ld easily find out a way to do so. 

f late Mr. Das has,no doubt,been charged 
nore than one paper in Bengal with 
r- responsible (in some way or other) for 
ig brought about the new era of arbitrari- 
in Bengal. He cannot deny that he 
‘all. sorts of alarmistic statements to 
ress, the Publie and the Police in a 
y uncalled-for fashion. If people say 
his statements were indiscreet, and led, 
ast to some extent, to the recent arrests 
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‘ete, should he grumble ? Whenever Mr. 


Das gets a chance to be heard, he vents his ready 
willingness to prove that everything he does 
or has done is above board and can stand 
scrutiny. If he would only spend a little 
of his indefatigability to translate his several 
willingnesses into deeds, there woulc not- 
be many to judge or Misjudge him. Fublic 
life is not the finest field for cultivating 


ready emotions. The latter no doubt help 
people to get on sometimes, but not in 
1924 A.D. A, C. 


THE OLD OLD STORY 


By SANTA CHATTERJEE 


( 23 ) 


IINASH had received in the morning a 
money order for fifty rupees from 
Rajgunge. He felt an intense desire to 
ze the paper into the shape of a ball, 
hit the peon in the face with it. He 
ced himself after a great effort and took 
noney. Karuna had at last remembered 
after three or four months; but as a 
tor! The. coupon had the following 
iption in one corner, “1 shall answer 
letter later on, please pardon me for the 
> It was not signed. Karuna *had 
wwledged only their relation of debtor 
rreditor. But Karuna was never so cruel 
she was here. She had never rebuffed 
30 heartlessly -as she was doing now. 
sh was wondering who had snatched 
his Karuna from him like this. 

motorcar came and halted before the 
1g. Mr. Datta got down from it panting 
weating and dressed head to foot in 
sh clothes even. in this terribly hot 
er. Abinash was greatly annoyed and 
) to receive him. Mr. Datta took off 
la hat, which looked like a basket, and 
sed into a chair, wiping his face with 
dkerchief- and gasping heavily. After 
ig Silently a few minutes for Abinash 
pen the conversation and being dis- 
ated in his expectation, Mr. Datta at 
uid, You see, after opening negotiations 
her day, you have not said anything 
rt. I have allowed my daughter to mix 
rour brother freely, trusting in your 
People do not desire anything better 
they leet a chance to slander young 
Under the circumstances, shvuldn’t we 


fix up things on a firmer basis, before dame 
Gossip gets busy ?” 

Abinash too would have thought inimself 
blessed if he could fix up things firmly, 
but the obstructions in the way of such 
arrangements did no longer appear as slight 
as they had doneat first thought, so he did not 
want to commit himself any further before 
he had obtained a further knowledge of the 
situation. The thoughts which the morning 
money order had awakened in his mind 
were those to turn out to be correc:, would 
hardly justify his undertaking any further 
responsibilities. Abinash said, “Well, it does not 
look niceunless they knew each other better.” 

Mr. Datta said, “When you made your 


suggestion right at the beginning things 
looked nice enough.” 
Abinash felt a bit awkward and said, 


“Oh no, I did not mean that. But why are 
you making such a great hurry ?” 

Mr. Datta got furious and said, “If you 
want to make delay, do, so; but shouldn’t a 
gentleman give a plain answer to a straight 
question ?” 

Abinash was deeply annoyed, but as he 
was getting entangled in the net he had 
himself spread he could not very well dis- 
play his anger. He thought a while and 
said, “You see, the boy is thinking of going 
to England ; is it wise to fix up th.ngs now? 
Who knows, what may not happen there?” 

Mr. Datta knew Abinash’s history. He 
got ub disappointed and much provoked, and 
said, “You might have said so before, a 
gentlewoman has to value her good name!” 

He was rushing away in great anger. 
Abinash found himself geting into a new 
scrape. So he ran after Mr. Detta, caught 
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him by the hand and said, “Please don’t be 
angry! One cannot finish everything in a 
zew words. Lots of things happen in this 
~worid. I shall come to your place one of 
ches2 days and discuss everything.” 

His idea was to visit Rajgunge in the 
meantime. He could not find peace unless 
he could solve this problem properly. But 
te had complicated matters by suggesting 
going to England. to Suprakash. It was 
impossible for him to go anywhere until and 
unless he had a final talk with Suprakash on 
this. 

When Suprakash heard about this after 
his return from the steamer trip, he thought 
ha should not let this opportunity pass. But 
he hed ten days before him in which to 
trink. He did not say anything before the 
end cf these ten days. 

Now-a-days he did not goto seepeople. He 
rather avoided company, Calcutta is notorious for 
its lack of lonely moments or spots, so he used 
to go outinto the roads before it was properly 
daylight and while the street lamps still 
burned. He used to walk till the first tram 
came along. The streets were not yet flooded 
wish mud water by the hose-men nor were 
the scavenger carts yet about with their 
arcmatic loads. Then came the tram car 
dancing, as it were, in light-hearted 
emptiness and looking for passengers. Supra- 
kach used to take a ride to the Maidan or to 
some other place such as the Strand, Alipur 
or Behala. 

One morning, owing to no reason, 
he wert to Howrah. The first train was 
then akout to start. This was the train on 
which he had gone out on his tour after his 
examination. Whata strange collection of 
joys and sorrows he had brought back from 
his tour! Hach item now began to take on 
new shape andfloat past his mental vision. He 
woud have to give final word regarding 


going to England in a couple of days. May be. 


he would never again get a chance to 
travel this way. ‘Things may happen during 
‘ the interval which would touch his life with 
aternal sorrow. Suprakash put nis hand in 
his pocket and found a few rupees. He 


quickly bought a third class ticket and got. 


mto che train. 

_ Havirg arrived at Rajgunge he sent a wire 
to AbinasH and went straight to the house 
cf Gopesh Babu swinging his burdenless arms 
as he walked. It created quite a sensation 
there to find the guest arrive in this unen- 
- cumbered fashion, Suprakash quietened every- 
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‘body by saying, “I shall go away to-m 


Just dropped in for a change. I 
Ramesh can spare a change of clothi 
a day ?” 

Ramesh ‘said, “Oh no, it was 
to dearth of clothing that we were ab 
send you back. Never mind, come. i 
shall borrow some for you.” 

Gopesh Babu laughed and said, “Y: 
intallect, what? You could not even 
a change of clothing with you!” 


Having combed half of her hba 


‘leaving the comb imbedded in the unf 


tangle, Aruna was standing holding th 
of the window overlooking the road ant 
ing at the condition of a bullock-cart 
had one of its wheel broken. When s: 
Suprakash suddenly emerging from 

the wreck she was startled beyond re 


and shouted, “Didi didi, just see 
coming.” 
Karuna was turning the whe 


her sewing-machine just under the w 
She got up at Aruna’s call and looked t 
the window. Suprakash also could ni 
looking up at the window when he hes 
well-known voice of Aruna. But hi 
fell on the eager and blushing face of | 
At first sight both of their faces dis 
a mixed feeling of joy and shame, bu 
moment the eyes were lowered and th 
blanched. Suprakash wanted to go 
then and there. He felt as if he had 

that he had to say, he did not knox 
excuse to give for this strange visit. 

Aruna raced down stairs and save 
She aid all the talking alone.and Sug 
had no occasion to find his lost 
Aruna, said, “Goodness gracious,. what 
you have developed! I could not : 
recognise you. You were better «í 
when you were’doing coolie work th 
time you were in Rajgunge. And w 
this! Is this how they are dressing 1 
Caleutia ?” 

-Though he had to listen to this he 
criticism of his. dress which he had’ bo 
from Ramesh, Suprakash could not < 
dress was not his own. He followed 
and went upstairs, Karuna welcom 
with a faint smile. Suprakash could 1 
anything, so he kept quiet. Aruna loc 
their silent figures in surprise and sai 
a little while, “Hello, can’t you 
nise him? Won’t you ask him {1 
down ?” 

Aruna could understand that son 


ig and fthat,she would ie to do: 


ig for the (ext few minutes to let 
tion come down to the normal. She 
li is angry because you never wrote 
line to us after your departure. 
meless, that is why I am talking to 
so much.” 
kash looked enquiringly at Karuna 
sntion of letters. Karuna blushed and 
“No, letters, yes ..” She talked aimless- 
1 a disconnected fashion and at last 
in desperation. Suprakash suddenly 
as if to save ker from this awk- 
; He said, “People get into such a 
en in Calcutta that it is hardly 
to realise the passing of time. More- 
ave got into an additional scrape, 
England. It is likely that I should 
very soon, so I came up to bid 


na found somethmg to say at last 
lly? Are you ‘going to England ? 
Suprakash said, “It is not yet 
We shall arrange everything as soon 
back.” 
Didi, you arethe limit! The oven must 
ng by now! The kettle has not been 
> So saying Aruna left the room, 
og a  J-am-running-the-show ex- 
on her face. As soon -as she had 
prakash eagerly asked Karuna, “Didn’t 
the letter I wrote to you?” 
, I got it” So- saying Karuna 
her eyes quickly. Suprakash wanted 
er face up by -the chin and ask “If 
it, then why didn’t you answer it?” 
ing the unknown answer he kept 
aruna kept silent. This going to 
seemed to .her to be the natural 
of what she had learnt from 
letter. All the roads of conversa- 
‘e closed to her. Her debts and the 
in Abinash’s letter had put a gag 
mouth. But the one who had the 
) remove all gags and take away all 
f-control was sitting next to her. 
eaning he ascribed to her silence no 
ws, but he hastily changed the topic. 
“How is the school getting on?” 
ma began to enlarge upon the affairs 
chool. Aruna came in and hearing 
talking-shop said with her brows 
“Since when have you become an 
r of Schools, Suprakash Babu ?” 
likanta came in. “Well, here is 
sh! After a long time. Karuna 
some refreshments,” He lifted up with 
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both hands the bowing figure of Suprakash. 
A conversation began and after a time Tarini- 
kanta said, “Well, do you know if Abinash 
has received the fifty rupees whick Karuna 
sent him the other day?” 

Suprakash was surprised and sid, “No, 
I do not know anything about this.” 

Karuna blushed deep and said, Oh “ Dada- 
mashaya, what nonsense you are talking! Must 
you say everything to everybody oa 

Tarinikanta shut up..” But that did not 
prevent him from attaching a simple expla- 
nation to the shyness” which Karuna displayed 


' whenever either Abinash or the money was 


mentioned inthe presence of Supratash. No 


sooner had the girls gone to the k tehen he 


came back to the point and taid, ‘You see, 
if these things are mentioned before you, 
Didi feels very shy. It is but natuml. What 
is she but a mere slip of a girl! But know 
this; you won’t find her equal even if you 
searched all Bengal. It is not because she 
is my own grand-daughter. It is no joke 
fora little girl like her to take up the 
burden of that heavy debt. Don’t you think 
so?” Suprakash was thinking, he was only 
one of many to Karuna. Hedidnof show any 
eagerness to learn more from Carinikanta 
and said, I know nothing about these matters.” 

Tarini said, “He has not even told his 
own brother? Abinash has no doukt guarded 
my Didi’s honour! Don’t you think that 
Karuna would ever neglect to pay back the 
money because it is Abinash’s. But if God 
wills so that it becomes unnecessary, that is 
a different question” 

Suprakash felt an intense longing to 
run away. He did not wan. to hear 
anything more. He got up hurriedly and 
said, “Well I must be going now. There are 
others I must call upon. I am leaving 
to-morrow you know.” 

He went away parrying Tatici’s requests 
to stay on to tea. Wher Karuna and Aruna 
came up after a time with all sorts of deli- 
cacies, they heard Suprakash had gone away. 
That night Aruna was disturbed im ‘her slee 
times out of number. The 
awake and dreaming, she listeaed to th 
sound of stifled sobs. In the morning sh 
did not say anything to Karuni. when she 
looked at her face, 

Suprakash came back home He coul 
not think out any excuse for having gon 
away without informing Abinash.. But h 

was saved the ordéal. Abinash simply looke 
at him and asked no questions, 
s, å 
V 
f e 


whole night, 


4 


4 ; 
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Suprakash could 
s:anding between two persons who were both 
very dear to him. What use was there in 
Sticking to his place? It was better that 
he should go away. Supiakash himself went 
up-to Abinash and said, “I have decided to 
go to England.” 


Abinash was very pleased. He said, 
“Thats very good, very good!” 

Arrangements for his departure began to 
be made. He and Satadal hardly found time 
ta breathe. Satadal was packing his trunks 
ard saying, “I thought I would be arranging 
things for your marriage, now I find you 
starting for England!” Suprakash was not 
wll versed in the history of her expectations. 
Hə said, “Let me do penance in this life 
that I may have the good fortune to marry 
in the next.” 


Satadal smiled and said, “Why should 
you do any penance? If that girl has done 
any penance to deserve you, she may get 
yoa one day; otherwise, let her start Her 
penance now.” 


Suprakash suddenly got excited and said, 
“She will do penance in order to get me!” 
Then ke cooled down and asked doubtfully, 
“Who will do penance? Whom are you 
talxing about ?” 


Satadal was surprised she said, “Who else? 
AS if you don’t know. Why, have you 
already started doing penance in order to 
get some one else ?” 

satadal could see from his looks that 
Suprakash was in trouble. That he had missed 
the meaning of her words and had stopped 
just In time for keeping some secret his own, 
cou.d not escape Satadal’s intuition. Suprakash 
had of late become frightfully absent-minded 
and this also he could not hide from this 
lelong playmate. From their childhood 
ther had told seerets to one another. She 
coud not understand why Suprakash was 
hiding things from her now: She was hurt, 
but her. wounded pride did not allow her to 
ask any questions. She felt that there was some 
troudle, some deep sorrow which her play- 
mate was carrying away within his heart. She 


` could not bear, it any more and said. “What 


is the matter with you Chhotamama?-Won’t 
you tell even me? Nowadays you go about 
with pain printed on your face, but you 
woull not share your sorrow even with me. 
Everyday I have wanted to talk to you about 
your marriage, but you did not look as if 
you were going to get married, sal kept 

q 

,e 


e * 
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realise that he was‘ 


“ 


quiet. You have not even ‘told me w. 


are going away like thi” 


Suprakash' had crossed the Tin 
being astonished today. “He said, “I w: 
feeling extra happy, so I had not be 
of late to converse much with you. 
did not know; I was going to be marri 

Satadal said, “Well really! And 
gone aud even written it to a f 
Satadal told him the story of his m 
Luckily she knew, but a little. Su 
laughed and said, “Well, I am off and 
danger !” 

Satadal said, “But you have not i 
about the one for whom you are goin; 
penance. Tell me who has stolen the 
fron my Chhotamama’s happy face and 
go and pull her hair.” 

Suprakash only laughed. Satade 
“Won't you tell me?’, 

Suprakash said, “ There is no one.” 
_ Satadal lowered her head and said, 
my head* and say ‘no one’, then | 
believe you.” 

Suprakash shook her and said, “Y 
getting worse and worse every day!” 
reiterated. “Tell me, who she is ?” 

Suprakash said, “One does not g 
one’s mantra. T 

Satadal said, “You are leaving her 
if you do not get her on your retur 
then ?” 


Suprakash answered, “That wil 
my unworthiness.” Satadal re 
“Easily said, but. will you be =s 
stand it?” 


kiy 


Suprakash laughed and said, 
there which man can not suffer ? Ma 
suffer what he has to. That is wh 
consciously going to embrace separat 
l ever get her, there will be time enc 
think about all these details.” 


(24) 


Spring had followed spring. The 
was bedecked with fresh leaves anew 
had been from time immemorial. But 
was the enchantment which Kdrur 
seen In spring once upon a time? 
again, she was looking down into the 
glory of spring from the second 
window of their Calcutta house, but it 
to her as if spring had lost all its e 
ment in a flood of mournful decadence 


* Form of swearing, 


+ Some sacred precept on which < 
ore’s conduct, 


t `~ 


s constantly thinking of the losses 
fered dung the last two years.. 


inted herself to witness the drama 
ie Almighty had made her the 
racter; the staging of it was now 
ing of the past; she could look 
the scenes but she ‘did not care 
d wanted to be true; she had 
but hardly anything more. But 
lay in that she could even now 
id say, “It does not matter.” 
aning when Suprakash went away 
maybe for ever; she could not 
‘evive now the poignant sorrow 
It; but she could still find asource 
in the tears, doubts and self- 
she suffered that night. 

not got what she “wanted, maybe 
ver get it; but whenever she 
the endless blue of the ocean 
her beloved was going farther 
‘away from her, she longed to 
‘th on the heavens above as a 
seeing eyes beyond whose range 
o one could go. Night after night 
up gazing at the shimmering 
ht in the sky, she hoped that the 
nay catch the message of both 
; and that he could learn from it 
her vigil. 

ife was moving along like this, 
y wrote to Abinash, “Do pardon all 
have committed against you, I 
t to make my burden heavier. 
en possible for me to say “what 
© hear, I would surely have tried 
z thereby even an infinitesimal 
debt of gratitude to you; but it 
le, so I remain your debtor.” 

ere was another day when Abinash 
e her, but could not succeed in 
L She remembered the expression 
rrow on her old Dadamashaya’s 
brought tears to her eyes. She 
ast wish, but she could not fulfil 


s hasten his end? She could not 
eace in, his last days ; 
looking into her heart from above, 
not understand ? 

laranikanta took to his bed second 
had to return to Calcutta. But 
hey failed to keep him. Their last 
as destroyed. Who knows how 
uld take the ‘sorrew-stricken family 
ar their sorrow; but those who 
shift for themselves cannot afford 
œ play to their feelings, so they 


but should “ 


* 
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had to put up an appearance of getting along 
as usual within a short time. 

hey were again living close to Abinash 
but the days of his frequent visits were 
over. When he met with defeat on what 
he had marked out as the road tc sure 
success, he had net the energy to start 
things over again along newer roads. The 
road to success had brought no gains to him, 
on the contrary he could now clearly see 
the range of his losses from a distance. 

The little child whom he had caught up 
like a handful of fragrant flowers in his first 
youth had softened his heart a good deal, 
but he had forgotten this for a time It 
was this boy who had supplied the bonds 
which fastened him to the world of nen, 
but he had forgotten the bonds temporarily 
and undér the force of fresh attachments. 
Today he had pushed his darling away 
from him with his own hands and this re- 
vived in his heart long-forgotten feeliags. 
When he was pushing Suprakash out of 
some imaginary way, he had not noticed the 
immensity of his loss, but when the way led 
nowhere, he realised the enormity of his folly 
in marking out his little brother as an 
obstruction. The empty house no lonzer 
attracted him. 

Behind the veil of formal conduct Abixcsh 
held two great secrets in his soul. One was 
tinged with the colour of humiliation and 1e 
averted his eyes from looking-into it. The 
other revived the first wishes, desires, longings 
and yearnings with which he started li'e. 
His lonely heart wandered amidst drab 
formalities in busy hours ; but when work ao 
longer called it, it raturally looked for refuge 
in the secret corner where he had begun his 
life with his little charge. In his outside re 
was drying up forbiddingly but in this tea- 
softened recess he was patiently ee hs 
brother. 

It was time for Suprakash to me bacz. 
Abinash wrote, “You have 
studies; if you want to come back, the mone7 
I am sending will enable you to do so.’ 
The money was sent expressly for bringing 
Suprakash back, but the message was explicit 

Suprakash did not come back. He wrote 
back, “L have always been a wanderer, I 
have no home nor attachments ! So long as I 
am alone I shall not lack homes. Now. I find 
my wayside and unknown homes more attract- 
ive; but if ever I feel like going back to 
you leaving these homes behind me I shall 
do So,” 

Abing®h nearly went oe with fury when 


a 


finished your - 


ener — nei 


“he read this. 
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‘Suprakash would come back as soon as he 
but when he did not,” 


received the money, 
it automatically reminded him of all the 
neglects and rebuffs he had subjected 


Suprakash to. He was, as it were, chokeful 
-of those memories ; this letter freshened them 


into a painful vividness. 
Abinash went to Satadal with the letter. 


‘Sstadal was busily doing all sorts of things. 


Adinash threw the letter at her and said, “See 
waat new madness has come over Khoka ! 
Why shouldn’t he come home ? Write to 


“Would 
he come back if I wrote to him?” 

Abinash did not want to say it but he 
wanted her to understand that he must get 
back his brother. That she could: not under- 
stand this little thing exasperated him very 
much. He said, “Why not? You just ex- 
plain things to him. Tell him that it is 
necessary that he came back. Everybody 
wants him to return.” 

Satadal answered, “All right, let me write 
and see.” 

Abinash went away for the time being. 
Ever since their return to Calcutta, it had 
become a habit with -Aruna to visit Satadal 
on the English-mail day. It was usually a 
Sunday, so, that was in itself a good excuse. 
She would go and make Karuna listen to the 
news from England in: a totally uncalled-for 
manner. To-day also Aruna turned up a 
little after Abinash had left. Satadal said, 
“See, we have been hoping Chhotamama 
would return now and he is cultivating the 
most absurd ideas just at this time!” 

That Aruna was very eager to learn things 
concerning Suprakash did not escape Satadal. 
‘She wanted to establish some sort of a rela- 
tion between this and the words Suprakash 
spoke, before parting, but Aruna was so 
simple and dominantly girlish that she could 
not foster her ideas into a full grown faith. 
Hearing her words Aruna asked, “Why, what 
has Suprakash Babu written? Is he going to 
‘settle down in Honolulu or Hondurus? I 
believe this country no longer appeals to him? 
_ Satadal remarked, “Settling down would 
have “been a blessing! He wants to be a 
wanderer.” 

Aruna said, “Oh, the youthful ascetic 
stunt? Very good, we have a young ascetic 
lady and you are having an ascetic sahib.” 

She thought something and suddenly 


h:m at once to come back.” 


Satadal was surprised and said, 


‘asked, “Tell me Satadaldi, how would it be 


if Suprafash Babu married Didi a 
n 


r 
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He was almest certain that ` 


w 


Satadal said, hy do 3 


. that?” 


be 
Aruna felt a bit shamed and sa 
nothing, I just thought of it.” 

Satadal asked, Has Karuna ev 
such a thing?” 

Aruna: exclaimed, “Heavens! She 
such a brazen one! Couldn't I hav 
original ideas ?” 

Satadal conceded, “Oh yes, why no 
Aruna entreated Satadal, “Please 
mention this to anybody ; Didi would s. 

me if she came to know of this.” 

Satadal gazed at her face for a lor 
Then asked, “Tell me, does Karuna e 
about Chhotamama a 

Aruna found an opportunity to re 
her Didi a part of the lost dignity. a 
“Didi? Talk about Suprakash Babu 
would not say a word evén if you cea 
chanted his name into her ear.” 

Satadal laughed and said, “Do yc 
it stimulating to chant his name evs 
and then ?” 

Aruna said, “Indeed! Much I « 
your ascetics.” 

Satadal asked, “But who turned hir 
ascetic ? Tell me Aruna, don’t hide 
please.” 

Aruna cried, “You are a nice 
Putting everything on my innocent 

N P? 

Satadal said, “As if I don’t kno 
thing! Just before he went to ] 
Chhotamama ran down, all of a sud 
Rajgunge. Didn’t I notice that? NX 
he told me something.” 

Aruna could not restrain herself a 


` She grasped Satadal’s hand and asked, 


did he say ?” 
Satadal said, ` 
you know it ?” 
Aruna exclaimed, “But how could 
anybody told me P, ‘Do tell me please 
Satadal asked, “Don’t you know ¢ 
at all ? About someone else ?” 
Aruna thought a little, then said, * 
Didi wept alot that night. And she 
her face away even now When we r 
Suprakash Babu. But, for Heaven 
don’t tell this to Didi ; I feel very m 
for her, that’s why I told you all th 
Suprakash Babu say anything regarding 
Satadal said, “Yes, but he did not. 
her name.” 
Aruna asked, “What did hes 
Satadal said, “Another time. 
this aside for a few days.” 


“That is something 
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S E worried. When she \to him.” He did not wait for- an answer- 
but went out. 


una, she, ‘like many others 
ainash was going after her 
st like a mad thing after its 
ras Satadal who had to suffer 
lictions of this mad rush. At 
ere was g lull, which nearly 
g dead, but she hardly under- 
re. It was after a long time 
eelng’ light. 
3 no longer her old self. Since 
\runa, Satadal began to compare 
nas, The Karuna of old was 
| of struggle. She always gave 
that she was, up against a stiff 
ıt undaunted. She was, it 
; eagerly groping for something. 
a of to-day was changed. She 
ı to -suffer from doubts or 
ple do not become .so very 
unless they lost something of 
[his was something like her 
id, a blighted soul waiting for 
No fears of going astray, no 
ealise. The world was a mere 
and no more. 
; written a letter to Suprakash, 
for the sake of Abinash to 
But it was not yet posted. As 
he thought more and more how 
o write to Suprakash like that. 
the letter. Then Abinash began 
zut sending a letter to Supra- 
ud not, he never could, own up 
$. But he was at a loss to 
ls half-hearted behaviour in the 
Terness. . 


aan to visit Karuna again. 
ver, would nevor talk about old 
snerally said a few words about 
nd then kept quiet. They had 
les. Formerly Karuna had to 
evouring to make Satadal talk, 
itadal who did practically all the 
a, no doubt, had told her that 
things, but if Satadal asked her 
she would say, “No, no, Didi 
' angry if she came to hear of 


ail day. Abinash had come to 
f the unwritten letter. It was 
since he asked her to write to 
Vere his words of nowadays! 
Satadal’s room and said, “Do you 
stay abroad for ever? He listens 
ce, that is why I asked you to 

If you will not, I shall write 


-it as security for 


Satadal decided to write. 
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But sha dared 
not show it to Abinash nor. did’ she dare send 


it without showing it to him. She had partly 
understood why Suprakash had gone away so 
hurriedly, but if her diagncsis were crue, she 
was sure that even the most tears-stained 


letters would not bring him back. 


She entreated him at length after the 
accepted fashion as if to save him from 


facing facts. 


At the end she wrote 


“Your 


penance seems to have worked out success- 


fully in this life. 
smiles and joys. 
to keep her in tears ?” 


She went with the letter to Abinash. She 
did not know if he would understand and 
what he would say if he did. She vas trem- 


bling inwardly in fear. 
what calamity she might not end. 


Abinash was sitting on an 


at his age to bring his brother back. He clutched 


hopefully at Satadal’s advent. 


She did not know in 


easy-chair 
busy doing- his work. He had torn 1p many 
unsuccessful letters. They were not expressive 
enough. He could not find suitable language 


Satadal 


was 


trembling, but regained her self-confidence 
when she saw Abinash. She gave she letter 


along.” 


to Abinash and asked, “Shall I send this 
letter to Chhotamama ?” 

Abinash read it, several times. £t last he 
said with a sigh, “All right, send it 


Satadal waited with the letter. What is 


this? She had not come merely for th s permis- 
sion. Had not Abinash understood tien? How 
could she tell him anything more? ıt was not 
possible. Abinash had understood. He had done 


so long ago. 
into ii. 
sorrows with his eyes shut. 
finding it impossible. 
open eyes. 
the 


sea-shore ; it jumps 


But he did not wanz to look 
He had hoped to get over his 
But he was 
He must move with 
The hunted deer does not want 
to die at the hands of the hunter when on 
into the 


Sea. 


Abinash had come to his limit. He had 


given up everything, 


but to-day he would 


have to drag out his last secrets and sacri- 


his 


fice them openly. He would make the 
sacrifice himself, and in that let 
glory be. 


He remembered: the gold chaim which he 
had kept so long under the pretext of holding 


and pu 


e 


his loan to Karuna. 
left his heir brought it out of a drawer 

tut into an envelope on which he 
wrote, * With Blessings.” “Then: he gave the 





He 


You have stolen all her- 
How long do you intend 





J a 
722 
zıvelope to Satadal and said, “Give this to 
Łaruna” 


Satedal went away happily. She added 
2 line to her letter and sent on also Abinash’ S 
anvelope to Suprakash. 


(25) 


Karına had almost forgotten how long 
ter pot-garden had gone without watering. 


The plants had assumed the aspect of thorny 


wv ections, being dried up and denuded of 
71] leaves and-life. Only the Bel plant still 
iv=] ir its empty canister and the Tulsi 
+hizh grew in the wall. It seemed | 
sad recovered its life in the spring breeze. 
I-s fresh green leaves were sprouting in 
vairs on its thin branches. | 
“<aruna was sitting on a mat spread on 
-he triangular terrace amidst her potted 
5 arts: she had not lighted the lamps as yet. 
Sie hac come home late and Aruna and 
Ronu were invited elsewhere, so she 


Tac ncthing to do. She sat resting her 
tired head on the wall. She did not 
tacw when she fell asleep. Her thin 


tmaziated faee was lighted up with a smile 
cz happiness. Somebody’s footsteps came 
slowly up the stairs and approached her. 
But she did not wake up. Somebody called, 
‘Keuna P , 

She suddenly woke up and said, You, you 
teve come?” ` 

Suprakash grasped her hands and said, 
“Wer, I have come.” 

Earuna was blushing deep and was trem- 
tErg. She did know where to hide her face. 


as if it. 
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Aller hands were. imprisonéd within the 


of Suprakash. She lowered her hear 
kept it between her arms. Her unbouuw 
completely lowered her face. But that 
not keep out the kisses that Suprakash 
stored up for her for such a long 
She lifted her face and said, “Do 
know I was dreaming; so I thought 
your call a part of my dream.” 
Suprakash said, “L know, you wouk 
have answ ered me so sweetly, haa 
been awake.” 

Karuna retorted with reckless dis) 
for logic, “Oh yes! You should not. 
Who was it that escaped from this coun 

Suprakash said, “Mad! I went to loo 
my philosopher’s stone.” 

Karuna asked, Tf you failed to find 

Suprakash said, “I'he man who pos 
only that little can never lose it. And- 
the keeper is such a beauty, who 
worry?” He held up her face wit 
hands, 

The next morning Satadal turne 
with the envelope that Abinash had 
her and said, “Here you are, take th 
have been keeping it for you for os 
month, but somehow I have not been 
to carry out my commission. I had pro 
I would do so today.” 


THE ‘END 
TRANSLATED FROM THE BENGAI 
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Fage 666, in the line under the vertically set up illustration, Mahenjo Daro shou 


&£Lohen-io-Daro 


Pe ot 


‘Page 671, in the line under the illustration, conduct should be conduit. 
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